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LADY  ANNE  AND  LADY  JANE. 

**  Will,  Harnr,"  said  Mr.  Percy  to  his  son, 
**  mhich  of  my  fair  and  noble  wards  am  I  to 
cmll  dangbter  f  You  have  been  seeminffly  a 
lonjjr  lime  suspended  like  Mahomet^s  tomb  be- 
t«'cvn  two  majinetfl.^ 

**  Alas  for  Mahomet's  tomb,  my  dear  father, 
if  It  be  not  more  equally  balanced  than  my 
affections.** 

**  Then  what  think  you  of  another  simile— 
a  child  that  is  undecided  whether  to  choose  a 
peach  or  a  nectarine  V 

**  So  —  that  will  not  do,  because  the  child 
has  probably  his  choice  of  either,  and  1  have 
not  mine  of  the  ladies  in  question.'* 

^  But  1  think  you  may  have.  Lady  Anne 
Mortimer  is  a  g^nd  lovely  creature !  —  what 
briifht  dark  eyes  she  has  !* 

^  Yes, — and  what  fascinatinflf  eyes,  colour 
unknown,  has  Lady  Jane  Langley !  I  am  sure 
I  know  not  whether  they  be  grey,  blue,  or 
haxel,  —  but  by  turns  I  believe  they  are  all 
three,  —  and  like  a  changeable  silk,  they  are 
beautiful  to  the  sight  without  one^s  being  able 
to  tell  what  is  the  predominant  hue.*' 

^  Eyes  like  changeable  silk,  Harry !  — 
Humph !  I  hope  you  do  not  extend  the  simile 
to  her  Ladyship^s  temper!** 

**  To  her  humour  1  do,  and  like  her  the  bet- 
ter for  it — 


*  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 


I  tt 


^  That  may  be  a  recommendation  to  a  mis- 
trr-ss,  Harry,  but  surely  not  to  a  wife.  Bright- 
coloured  silks,  to  borrow  your  metaphor  in 
part,  are  not  good  for  every-day  wear ;  one  of  a 
more  sober  and  even  colour  would  do  better. 
Lady  Anne  is  the  woman  for  a  wife;  she  is 
Doc  SO  dazzlinsr  as  her  cousin,  but  I  think  her 
more  estimable — nay,  she  has  more  beauty 
also«  for  she  has  certainly  better  features.** 

**  Better  icatures,  sir !  So  she  has,  I  dare 
say,  according  to  measurement;  but  there  is 
ooe  thing  which  Lady  Jane  has,  which  her 
cousin  wants,  and  without  which  a  beauty  is 
almost  plain,  and  with  which  a  plain  woman 
i«  almost  beautiful -»  and  that  is  eAurm,  or,  as 
ifae  French  call  it,  aliment,  ^^li  is  what  wo- 
feel  in  ot^  sex,  but  cannot  understand  in 


their  own;  and  when  they  see  us  admire  a 
woman  in  whom  they  can  discover  no  personal 
attraction,  they  be^n  measuring  her  nose  and 
her  month,  and  criticising  the  colour  of  her 
eyes,  and  hair,  and  complexion,  till  they  end 
with  «In  short,  /call  her  plain  and  think  it 
madness  in  men  to  admire  her.'  And  to  this 
gift,  called  *  charm,'  and  which  I  believe  to 
have  been  Psyche's  celebrated  box  of  beauty. 
Lady  Jane  adds  handsome,  if  not  regular,  fea- 
tures, and  a  form,  a  complexion ^ 

**  By  no  means  as  fine  as  Lady  Anne's.'* 

'*  Why,  perhaps  not ;  for  sometimes  she 's 
pale,  and  sometimes  red ;  and  Lady  Anna's 
colour  is  permanent  and  unvarying.'' 

**  Unvarying,  Harry !  when  her  bloom  is 
,  every  moment  deepened  by  the  blush  of  feeling 
and  modesty — while  her  tall  figure  and  roajea- 
tic  carriage  inspire  respect  as  well  as  admira- 
tion." 

**  There  again,  sir — it  is  that  very  height, 

that  very  majesty,  that  I  do  not  admire. — Not 

but  that  Lady  Jane  can  be  majestic  too  —  but 

I  she  had  rather  pUaac  than  awe ;  rather  attrmtt 

than  reptC^ 

**  Lady  Jane  majestic !  By  the  side  of  Lady 
Anne  she  is  rather  short  than  otherwise." 

'*  Short  by  the  side  of  Lady  Anne !  to  be 
sure  she  is  —  an  acacia  by  the  side  of  a  Lom- 
bardy  poplar !     Lady  Anne  is 

'  Tall  and  ss  straight  as  a  poplar  tree. 


And  her  cheeks  are  as  red  ss  a  rose 

but  she  wants  grace^ — and  so  does  a  poplar. 
There 's  Lady  Jane  throwing  her  lovely  pei^ 
son  into  a  thousand  graceful  attitudes  like  a 
bending  woodbine,  while  her  cousin  sits  in 
one  posture  like  a  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Lady 
Jane  is  a  beautiful  running  aocompanimentv 
while  Lady  Anne  is  four  minims  in  a  bar. 
Besides,  Lady  Anne  often  speaks  disagreeable 
truths,  and  Lady  Jane  none  but  agreeable- 
ones." 

**In  short,  my  dear  son,  you  are  in  love 
with  Lady  Jane,  and  to  a  man  in  love  there  is 
only  one  beautiful  woman  in  the  world." 

**  There  you  wrong  me,  sir, — 1  think  Lady 
Anne  very  handsome,  and  1  adore  her  virtues ; 
and  if  she  would  but  condescend  to  be  agre^ 
abUt  she  would  be  irresistible." 
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**  Well,  well,  I  see  all  hope  for  her  is  over, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  it ; — for  I  fear  that  you  like 
Lady  Jane,  and  Lady  Anne  likes  you/' 

^^I  hope  not.  But,  sir,  don*t  you  think 
Lady  Jane  loves  me  a  Utile  ?*' 

•*  I  can't  tell — ^for  that  •  charm,'*  as  you  call 
it,  throws  such  a  bright  halo  round  her,  that  I 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  see  her  clearly 
enough  to  discern  what  her  real  feelings  are. 
However,  as  my  first  wish  is  to  see  you  hap- 
py, and  as  you  can  only  be  so  with  the  wo- 
man of  your  heart,  I  will  watch  Lady  Jane. 
I  should  have  preferred  Lady  Anne.  Besides, 
she  has  a  great  fortune,  and  her  cousin  com- 
paratively a  small  one.  But  you  have  wealth 
enough,  and  more  than  enough  with  your  late 
uncle's  in  possession,  and  mine  in  prospect; 
therefore  you  can  please  yourself  without  vio- 
lating the  dictates  of  worldly  prudence ;  and 
I  hope  I  shall  live  at  least  to  see  you  mar- 
ried.'' 

'♦  I  hope  you  will  live,"  said  Harry  Percy, 
affectionately,  *^to  see  me  and  my  children 
married,  dear  sir."  Then  seeing  Lady  Jane 
and  Lady  Anne  in  the  garden,  he  eagerly  ran 
to  meet  them. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  more  for  Harry 
Percy^s  interest  to  marry  Lady  Anne,  as,  not 
from  vice  but  thoughtlessness,  he  had,  tliough 
but  just  five-and-twenty,  been  forced  to  mort- 
gage his  only  unentailed  estate  so  considera- 
bly, that,  as  he  had  no  ready  money,  a  large 
sum  with  a  wife  could  alone  set  him  free; 
and  as  he  knew  that  his  father  had  no  money 
to  spare,  he  had  carefully  concealed  from  him 
an  embarrassment  which  he  well  knew  it 
would  distress  him  not  to  be  able  to  remove. 

Lady  Jane  was  the  daughter  of  the  Karl  of 

M ,  and  Lady  Anne  of  the  Marquis  of 

D ,  and  both  were  le(\  by  their  fathers  to 

the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Percy.  As  Mrs. 
Percy  was  living  when  these  noblemen  died, 
her  husband*s  wards  came  to  reside  with  her; 
and  till  he  went  abroad  with  a  tutor  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  Percy  had  many  opportunities  of 
being  with  the  young  and  beautiful  cousins,  of 
whom  one  was  four,  the  other  three  years 
younger  than  himself. 

At  one-and-twenty  he  returned,  and  found 
Lady  Jane,  who,  with  her  cousin,  had  been 
presented  at  court,  a  reigning  belle  in  the 
fashionable  world,  and  more  full  of  fascination 
than  ever;  bat  though  courted  by  all  who  be- 
held her,  her  eyes  seemed,  he  thought,  to  look 
as  tenderly  as  ever  on  him.  Not  so  Lady 
Anne's;  her  eyes  never  sought  his;  on  the 
contrary,'  they  seemed  to  avoid  them ;  and 
when  he  returned,  after  a  long  and  severe  ill- 
ness, during  which  his  life  was  despaired  of, 
the  one  wounded  his  self-love,  while  the  other 
soothed  it.  Lady  Anne,  when  she  saw  him, 
was  so  struck  with  the  change  in  his  appear- 
ance that  she  could  not  at  first  speak ;  and 
when  she  did,  it  was  to  say  in  a  faltering 
voice,  and  with  eyes  filled  with  tears — '^  Oh ! 


Harry,  how  ill  you  look !  I  declare  I  should 
scarcely  have  known  you !  and  you  look  so 
old  !" 

"  Don't  mind  what  that  raven  says,  Harry," 
exclaimed  Lady  Jane,  ^*  she  always  sees  the 
worst  side  of  every  thing ;  and  1  assure  you 
/think,  though  you  look  as  if  you  had  been 
unwell,  you  never  looked  handsomer  nor 
younger  in  your  life." 

Harry  held  a  hand  of  each  at  this  moment ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  pressed  Lady  Jane's 
very  tenderly,  while  he  held  Lady  Anne's  so 
coldly  that  she  withdrew  it. — From  that  mo- 
ment Lady  Jane  stood  on  a  vantage  ground 
with  Harry  Percy  which  she  never  lost ;  for 
he  thought  the  remark  of  Lady  Jane  kind,  that 
of  the  other  cruel ;  and  though  deeply  im- 
pressed before  he  went  abroad  in  favour  of 
Lady  Anne,  he  saw  not,  he  heeded  not,  he 
understood  not  the  faltering  voice,  the  invo- 
luntary tears  that  accompanied  her  remark, — 
a  remark  impelled  by  real  tenderness  thrown 
by  the  anxieties  of  tenderness  completely  off 
its  guard.  Nor  did  he  observe  that,  though 
her  words  were  flattering.  Lady  Jane's  feel- 
ings were  cold.  He  therefore  banished  Lady 
Anne  from  his  best  affections,  and  received 
Lady  Jan*  to  them, — like  many  others,  reject- 
ing the  substance  for  the  shadow. 

Lady  Anne  soon  saw,  and  secretly  deplored, 
the  superiority  of  Lady  Jane's  influence  over 
Percy  to  her  own  ;  for  she  thought  she  loved 
him  better  than  her  cousin,  and  for  his  own 
sake  she  wished  that  he  had  preferred  her. 
But  hers  \vas  no  common  min(),  no  common 
character.  She  thought  that  passions  were 
given  us  for  our  slaves,  not  our  tyrants ;  and 
the  love  which  was  not  likely  to  be  returned, 
she  felt  it  her  duty  first  to  conceal,  and  ulti- 
mately to  subdue,  or  at  least  to  keep  within 
proper  bounds.  But  her  trials  were  severe ; 
and  while  she  witnessed  the  progress  of  Per- 
cy's attachment  to  Lady  Jane,  she  sighed  to 
think  how  happy  such  evidences  of  love  would 
have  made  her ;  and  she  sighed  the  more,  be- 
cause she  felt  assured  that  this  devoted  love 
was  thrown  away  on  one  who  was  too  volatile 
to  feel  the  value  of  it.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  usually  brusque  and  severe  manner  of 
Lady  Anne  should  become  still  more  so. 

"The  carriage  has  been  at  the  door  this 
hour,  Jane,  and  Mrs.  Corbet  and  I  have  been 
waiting  twenty  minutes  for  you,"  said  Lady 
Anne  one  morning,  **and  yet  you  are  not 
ready. — It  is  very  strange  that  you  can  never 
be  punctual." 

*'Nor  you  patient,  Anne." 

••  What  is  the  matter  1"  said  Percy  enter- 
ing.     ••  Lady  Anne,  you  look  disturbed." 

"Oh!  she  has  only  been  scolding  me  as 
usual." 


r'» 


"  Scolding  you  V 
"  You,  I  suppose,  think  no  one  can  be  so 
hard-hearted  as  to  scold  such  a  divinity  I"  re- 
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filled  Lady  Anney  with  a  laugh  that  was  no 
aofrh. 
**  But  what  has  Lady  Jane  done  !*' 
**  She  is  not  ready,  accordinf^  to  castom — 

and  1  am  tare,  Hany,  1  haTe  heard  you  say 

that  punctuality  is  a  Tirtue.** 
••  True ; — but  ia  not  impatience  a  vice  T' 
**  Thert^  Anne!  do  you  hear  that  V* 
**  I  do/*  she  replied,  blushing  deeply  from 

pain  at  being  reproTed  by  the  man  she  loved ; 

**  and  I  dare  say,  yes— 1  was — I  am  too  im- 

patienL** 

**  Amiable  candour  !**  cried  Percy ;  **  and  I 

in  retam  most  own  that  I  think  Lady  Jane*s 

habit  of  not  being  punctual  a  most  vile  one, 

and—-" 

**  What  is  that  you  are  saying,  young  gen- 

tlejnan  !**  said  Lady  Jane,  turning  round  from 

tke  glass,  at  which  she  was  adjusting  her 

htfad-drefts,  and  looking  at  him  with  one  of 

her  Bsost  arch  looks  and  dimpled  smiles. 
**  1  was  saying  the  truth — that  yon  are  not 

perft^  ;**  but  lookinir  fondly  and  even  (ami- 

liariy  io  her  hot  as  he  spoke, 

*  If  to  thy  share  tome  female  errors  fall, 

*  Look  in  tbjr  hce  and  one  forgets  them  all.'  *' 

**  Thank  ye,  young  man — ^rery  civil,  and 
■  TVfT  finr.     But  Lady  Anne  has  a  fiice  also, 
j  SIM  a  very  handsome  one  it  is." 
I     ^  But  not  a  kce  to  be  looked  up  at  as  yours 

was  just  now,'*  raid  Lady  Anne,  almost  pet^ 

tishlT. 

*•  There,  Harry !  do  you  not  see  her  mean- 
:  iiig  ?  She  is  such  a  prude,  she  thought  your 
look  and  manner  too  free,  and  that  no  one 
dared  to  look  at  her  so.'* 

Lady  Anne  had  no  such  meaning ;  but  con- 

arious  that  she  spoke  in  enri/^  though  not  in 

\Mmme^  she  remained  silent;  and  Percy,  quite 

lost  io  admiration  of  her  rival,  cared  not  to 

rtply. 

**  How  that  gomn  becomes  you  I"  said  Har- 
ry, **  and  how  pretty  it  is !" 

i     ^  Do  yoa  think  so  V* 

*•  Yes  —  or  else  it  is  you  who  become  the 
1  go«  B«  and  impart  to  it  your  graces." 

I     **  Do  yoo  like  it  better  than  I^ady  Anne's  1" 
**  1  may  be  wr<m^ — but  1  certainly  do." 
^  A  fair  take  in  !*'  replied  the  mischievous 

I.ady  Jane  laughing,  **  for  they  are  both  alike ; 

only  I  know  how  to  put  on  a  gown,  and  she 

^of  not.    Only  see  how  her  gown  sits! — 

Wby,  tnr  dear,  one  would  think  you  were 

crooked. 
**  I  dressed  myself,"  she  replied. 
•*Aiid  why,  pray!" 

^  B^^^us^  my  maid  was  not  quite  well." 
**  But  yuu  could  have  had  mine." 
^  Am  I  never  to  loam  to  wait  on  myself,  and 

W  an  independent  rational  being?" 

**  There  !  Now  Anne  is  in  her  heroics  and 
-  Boral  sublimities,  Harry,  I  must  interrupt  her ; 
jihefsfof  pray  go  and  call  up  the  carriage." 


I     **  So  Anne!  you  thought  Harry's  look  too 
free,  did  you  1" 

*^  No  such  thin^,  Jane,"  she  answered,  her 
ingenuous  mind  disdaining  the  least  approach 
to  folsehood  —  •*  1  meant  very  differently  —  I 
meant, — "  and  here  her  voice  faltered  —  **I 
meant  that  my  face  had  not  the  ehttrnu  of  i 
yours,  and  therefore  was  not  likely  to  be 
looked  at  «o,  so  fondly." 

^*  Well  said,  modest,  humble  Lady  Anne ! 
But  I  must  tell  Harry,— may  1 1" 

**  If  you  please;  for  the  disinsenuousness  of 
being  silent  when  you  accused  me  befoie,  is 
on  my  mind." 

^^  What  a  delicate  conscience  is  thine !"  said 
Lady  Jane  laughing. 

^*  O  Percy !''  ahe  exclaimed  as  he  returned 
and  hung  over  her  delighted,  while  he  handed 
her  down  stairs,  *^  I  have  Anne's  confessions 
to  make."  And  Lady  Anne  stayed  behind  till 
ahe  thought  all  was  said.  Then,  with  one  of 
her  most  majestic  looks,  she  gave  him  her 
hand  when  he  returned  to  meet  her.  But  if 
she  meant  the  look  to  awe  Percy  into  forbear- 
ing to  compliment  her  on  her  modest  idea  of 
her  own  (ace,  it  was  thrown  away ;  for  he  felt 
that  what  Lady  Anne  said  was  jtuif^-he  eouid 
not  have  looked  at  A^  in  that  manner, — and  he 
was  too  honest  to  say  what  he  could  not  mean. 
Whether  Lady  Anne  suspected  this  truth  I 
know  not ;  but  she  felt  sad  and  uncomfortable, 
and  was  very  glad  Percy  did  not  accompany 
them  in  their  drive. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Lady  Jane  dearly 
loved  Lady  Anne,  and  when  alone  with  her, 
every  feeling  but  of  affection  towards  her  was 
at  rest;  but  when  with  her  in  the  presence  of 
others,  she  had  such  a  consciousness  of  Lady 
Anne's  superiority,  and  such  a  restless  dread 
lest  others  should  perceive  it  too,  that  ahe 
could  not  be  easy  without  playing  upon  her 
noble  cousin,  and  pointing  out  the  bad  style  of 
her  dress,  and  her  occasional  roughneas  of  re- 
proofs and  manner.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
jealousy ;  —  the  one  stmts  a  heroine  with  a 
poisonM  bowl  and  bloody  dagger— the  other 
IS  only  armed  with  pins  simI  n^les,  and  is  do 
heroine  at  all  ^— but  she  makes  such  a  use  of 
her  weapons,  that  ahe  does  as  much  and  more ' 
harm  to  domestic  happiness,  and  the  interests  j 
of  society,  than  her  more  lofty  and  impassioned 
sister.  This  anti-heroic  jeaJousy  was  felt  by 
Lady  Jane,  and  it  impelled  her  to  stick  pins, 
that  is,  to  inflict  trifling  wounds  on  Lady  Anne,  \ 
except  when  alone^  and  then  affection  was  tri- ! 
umphant.  i 

**  My  dearest  Anne,"  said  Lady  Jane  daring 
their  drive,  **  I  am  afraid  I  distressed  yon  by 
my  flippancy  just  now  1"  : 

**  No — you  only  fretted  me,  and  to  that  I ; 
am  pretty  well  accustomed."  ! 

**  How  sorry  I  am  !     But  I  will  learn  to  be-  ■ 
have  better — indeed  I  will— for  I  am  sure  I 
love  you,  Anne !  tenderly  love  you  !" 

**  It  would  be  strange  if  you  did  not,  Jane ! 
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It  woald  be  strange  if  two  orphans  like  ue, 
left  to  the  care  of  the  same  guardian,  and 
nearly  akin  in  blood,  should  not  lore  each 
other.  It  would  be  unnatural,  it  would  be 
base.*' 

**  Ay,  indeed ;  and  I  should  be  wickedly 
ungrateful,  Anne,  if  I  did  not  love  you — ^for 
you  are  so  kind  to  me !  How  should  I  get 
out  of  the  embarrassments  my  extravagance 
invoWes  me  in,  but  for  you  V 

**  Nonsense  !*'  replied  Lady  Anne.  *'  I  hare 
so  few  wants  myself,  that  I  can  supply  yours 
—and  I  have  a  pleasure  in  doing  so." 

Here  the  coach  stopped  at  a  shop  in  Bond- 
street,  and  the  door  was  instantly  thronged 
with  fashionable  men.  Away  flew  all  the 
pensive,  sentimental  graces  Lady  Jane's  coun- 
tenance had  worn  as  she  gazed  on  the  sad- 
dened one  of  Lady  Anne,  and  she  beamed  on 
the  beaux  from  the  door  of  the  caniage  in  all 
the  brilliance  of  a  reigning  belle. 

*'  I  think  I  see  Lady  Anne  in  yon  comer," 
said  Lord  Lorimer — "I  hope  her  ladyship's 
well,"  bowing  very  respectfully,  having  only 
given  Lady  Jane  a  nod. 

The  latter  felt  the  difference  and  was 
piqued.  ^*No,"  she  replied  for  her  cousin, 
*'  Lady  Anne  is  very  unwell.  Don't  you  see 
how  she  is  muffled  up  1" 

'*  I  never  was  better  in  mv  life,'*  s%id  Lady 
Anne  leaning  forward,  and  speaking  in  her 
most  abrupt  manner ;  **  and  my  being  muffled 
up,  as  Laay  Jane  calls  it,  is  an  act  of  choice, 
not  necessity." 

**  You  hear  her;  yon  see  she  will  not  allow 
me  to  make  an  excuse  for  her  old  woman's 
dress.  —  Is  she  not,  my  lord,  a  beautiful 
blowsy  T" 

**  Beautiful  she  always  is,"  replied  Lord 
Lorimer. 

**  Oh !  I  know  why  you  think  so ; — ^it  is  in 
return  for  Lady  Anne's  saying  you  were— but 
I  dare  not  repeat  what  she  said." 

'*You  overpower  me.  Lady  Jane,"  said 
Lord  Lorimer  conceitedly. 

'*  It  is  true, — is  it  not  Lady  Anne  1  Did 
you  not  highly  extol  Lord  Lorimer  1"— added 
Lady  Jane,  well  knowing  what  her  answer 
would  be. 

**I  never  speak  against  my  conscience," 
replied  Lady  Anne  roughly,  ^^  and  therefore  I 
could  not  do  it." 

**  O  fy,  fy.  Lady  Anne !  what  have  you 
said!  But  indeed,  my  lord,  you  need  not 
iook  so  angry ;  for  women,  you  know,  are  al- 
ways rude  to  those  they  like  best." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  Lord  Lorimer,  **  that  is 
human  nature." 

*^  But  it  is  notmtn^,  my  lord,  I  assure  you," 
cried  Lady  Anne  angrily.  **Lady  Jane,  I 
choose  to  drive  on,  for  I  am  tired  of  this  non- 
sense." uSo  saying,  she  desired  the  footman 
to  give  her  order,  and  the  coach  proceeded. 

**  Dear  Anne !"  said  Lady  Jane,  '^  I  see  I 
have  offended  again." 


••  Yes ; — I  am  angry  now — what  could  in- 
duce you  to  flatter  that  coxcomb  Lord  Lorimer 
at  mv  expense  ?" 

**  I  am  sure  I  don't  know ;  but  I  believe  it 
was  from  compassion,  lest  he  should  fall  in 
love  with  you, — for  your  haughtiness,  Anne, 
is  as  powerful  a  preservative  from  the  effects 
of  your  charms,  as  is  the  offensive  smell  of 
some  beautiful  but  poisonous  berries;  their 
hue  attracts,  but  their  scent  repels;  therefore 
the  thirsty  traveller  escapes." 

**  Am  1  so  very  rude,  so  very  repellant, 
JaneV 

''Rathvr  so,  my  dear;  and  but  for  my 
little  hint  to  save  the  poor  man's  self-love,  you 
would  have  made  Lord  Lorimer  your  foe  for 
life." 

**No  great  harm  if  I  had.  But  how  can 
you  delight  to  talk  such  stuff*  to  these  fops, 
these  loungers,  these  killers  of  time  1" 

**  Oh !  a  very  harmless  amusement.  I  am 
only  spreading  a  few  weak  nets  for  a  few 
harmless  birds,  a  few  hopping  sparrows,  and 
they  are  so  slender  they  can  break  them  at 
any  time." 

**  But  suppose,  in  the  meanwhile,  a  bird  of 
real  value  should,  angry  at  your  levity,  escape 
from  your  net  that  is  more  skilfully  woven  1" 

"Oh!  if  you  mean  Harry  Percy!  believe 
me,  Anne,  his  heart  is  too  surely  mine  for  al- 
most any  thing  I  can  do  to  break  the  chain. — 
No,  Anne,  I  fear  no  rival  influence,  not  even 
yours."  (Mrs.  Corbet  had  just  alighted  to  ^o 
into  a  shop,  or  Lady  Jane  would  not  have  said 
this.) 

^^ Mine!  —  It  is  unkind,  Jane,  to  mock  me 
thus,"  replied  Lady  Anne ;  '*  you  may  well 
scorn  all  fear  of  mc  as  a  rival." 

**  No  such  thing.  Lady  Anne !  Of  all  wo- 
men in  the  world,  if  you,  as  Percy  says,  would 
but  deign  to  be  agreeable,  I  should  fear  you 
with  him,  and  every  one." 

"  Does  Percy  say  that  of  me  1" 

**  Yes ; — he  thinks  it  is  all  you  want  to  be 
irresistible." 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  that  sooner !"  thought 
Lady  Anne. 

♦*  Positively,  my  dear  girl,"  continued  Lady 
Jane,  "  you  are  like  a  man  who  has  the  20,000if. 
prize  in  his  bureau,  and  will  not  give  himself 
the  trouble  of  claiming  it.  Here's  a  throat, 
white  and  round  as  ever  Phidias  formed,  and 
yet  you  conceal  it  as  if  it  were  hideous !  Here 
is  hair,  jetty  and  glossy  as  a  raven's  plume, 
and  you  hide  it  under  a  bushel,  —  I  mean  a 
cap, — ^but  it  is  a  cap  as  big  as  a  bushel !  And 
here  is  a  foot,  a  model  for  a  statuary,  of  which 
you  don't  suffer  even  the  tip  of  a  toe  to  be 
visible !  My  dear  Anne,  if  you  were  to  con- 
descend to  shine  forth  in  all  your  charms,  I 
should  hate  you  mortally." 

**  Nay  this  is  mere  trifling,"  replied  Lady 
Anne;  **why  thould  I  try  to  please  1  The 
only  man,  you  know,  as  you  have  unhappily 
surprised  my  secret,  whom  I  ever  wished  to 
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please,  it  lost  to  me  for  e^er,  and  *  I  can  hope 

;  DO  niOfC. 

I     The  deep  desponding  tone  in  which  this 

!  was  spoken  aroused  all  the  aflectionate  nature 

.of  lAdj  Jane,  and  she  exclaimed — **Don*t 

talk  so,  Anne,  I  canU  bear  it ;  and  I  would 

nssign  fifty   Percys,  rather  than  make  you 

wretched.'* 

I  ^  But  there  are  not  fifty  Percys,  Jane.  Alas ! 
I  there  is  only  <mf .'' 

**  No,  not  in  your  foolish  eyes ; — ^but  in  mine 

there  may  be  many ;  and  really,  though  I  Iotc 

i  him  more  than  a  /i7//c,  only  say  the  word,  my 

,  beloved  Anne,  and  I  will  say  no,  should  he 

.  ask  me  to  say  tka." 

!  ^  But  he  locea  you,  Jane ; — and*  I  prize  his 
'  happiness  beyond  my  own ;— -therefore  I  tc^tjA 
bim  to  marry  you.  But  tell  me,  Jane !  In 
order  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  disgrace  of 
loTing  a  man  who  never  asked  me  to  love  him, 
doo*t  you  think  before  he  w^ent  abroad  /  was 
his  favourite,  and  that  his  attentions  warrant- 
ed  my  partiality !'' 

\  **  vV'hy,— -yes,  I  do  think  so,"  replied  Lady 
'Jane,  a  conscious  feeling  making  her  blush 
I  deepir. 

I  ^  Lnoagh,  I  am  satisfied,"  replied  Lady 
'  Anne,  and  the  coach  stopped  at  a  shop  in  St. 
I  Jaases'-etreet.  A  beggar  immediately  came 
,  op,  and  asked  charity  of  Lady  Jane.  ^*  Do, 
,  dear  Lady  Anne,'*  she  cried,  **  lend  me  half- 
l»-crown  for  this  poor  wretch." 

**  What !  give  alms  in  such  a  public  street 
this,  Jane  !     It  looks  so  pharisaical !" 
^  What  signifies  the  look  1 — Now  do  oblige 

for,  as  usual,  I  have  no  money." 
**  Well, — there  is  what  you  desire ; — but  it 
b  so  beggarly.  Lady  Jane,  never  to  have  mo- 
!  ney  in  your  pockeL" 

'  **  No, — it  IS  wise  if  you  will  give  me  yours, 
[ — and  it  is  faahionabU,  as  no  one  wears 
[  porkeU." 

I     ^  Nonsense !— You  know  that  I  mean  it  is 

.  wrong  to  have  no  money  of  your  own  about 

yoQ.    I  wish,  dear  Jane,  as  your  true  friend,  I 

,  wish  that  you  would  learn  to  pay  your  debts, 

and  be  just  before  you  are  generous." 

**  Nay,  Anne,  remember  what  the  roan  says 
in  the  play,  about  Justice  being  a  hobbling 
i  beldame,  who  canH  overtake  Generosity." 

^  Yes,  Jane,  I  do  remember; — and  I  regret 
ikat  the  very  great  man  who  wrote  that  tjieeh 
should  have  put  forth  so  pernicious  a  senti- 
ment ; — for  the  man  who—- — " 

**  Hash ;  Hush  !  dear  Anne,"  interrupted 
Lady  Jane,  **  or  rather  dear  Joseph ;  for,  if  you 
disapprove  one  brother,  I  hate  the  other ;  and 
yoo  were  going  on  so  like  him ;  *  for  the  man 
who  '  How  do  you  do!  How  do  you  do!" 
'cried  Lady  Jane  interrupting  herself,  and  Mr. 
;  Percy  came  up  to  the  coach-window. 

** Joseph!"  said  Lady  Jane,  *' here's  onr 
gnrdian." 

••What!  what  did  yon  call  her!"  asked 
Mr.  Percy. 


"  ^^^y*  ^^^^  ^  ^"^  Charles,  and  her  ladyship 
Joseph  Surface,  at  your  service.    And^you, 

^ardian,  why,  you  shall  be But  come 

mto  the  carriagre,  there 's  a  good  gentleman ;" 
and  he  got  in.  **  Yes,  guardian, — yes — you 
shall  be  Sir  Peter  Teazle." 

**Witb  all  my  heart,  ward;  but  where  is 
my  Lady  TtazUT^ 

^*  Oh,  sir !"  she  replied,  afifecting  to  hide  her 
face  and  blush,  **  if  you  would  but  ue  her,  and 
accept  her,  sir,  she  is  here  before  you !  I  have 
long  wished  for  this  opportunity,  sir,  and  let 
my  bliuhes  speak  for  me." 

**  But  what  will  my  son  say  1" 

**  Oh,  sir,  never  mind  what  he  says,— I  pre- 
fer you ; — and  he  can't  help  himself, — I  think 
you,  indeed  I  do,  a  great  deal  handsomer  than 
he  is." 

**•  Handsomer,  I  may  he;  hut  1  fear  that  I 
want  what  my  son  says  you  have  so  exeluiive* 
iy^  Lady  Jane,  and  that  is  charm ; — therefore, 
1  advise  you  to  prefer  Harry  to  me." 

*•  W^ell,  then,  what  say  you  to  Lady  Anne  t" 

**  Alas !  I  fear  that  Lady  Anne  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  me.  But  this  I  will  say, 
that  were  /  a  young  man,  I  should  have  much 
to  say  to  her, 

**0h,  you  cruel,  mortifying,  ungrateful 
guardian!  So,  then,  I  see  you  prefer  Lady 
Anne  to  me !"  and  she  hid  her  mortification  in 
a  pretended  sob.  *^  What  are  you  thinking 
of,  Lady  Anne,  while  you  are  looking  at  me 
so  intently!" 

^*  I  was  thinking.  Lady  Jane,  how  airs  and 
graces  like  yours  would  become  me;  how  / 
should  look  playing  tricks  like  these." 

"  Like  an  elephant  dancing  a  bolero,  my 
dear!" 

^*  So  I  thought ; — ^but  how  long,  Jane,  will 
it  become  you  to  dance  these  boleros  ?  I  feel 
that  all  this  may  be  charming  in  jrouth ;  but 
youth  is  a  small  part  of  human  existence ; — 
and  I  was  carrying  my  eye  further,  and  be- 
holding you  a  few  years  hence." 

**And  what  do  you  see,  Anne?"  replied 
Lady  Jane  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

**0h!  I  hope,  Jane,  that  all  this  playful 
gaiety,  harmless  as  summer  lightning,  will 
end  in  the  mild  lustre  of  a  calm  summer*s 
evening." 

^^  Thank  you,  dear  candid  Anne,"  replied 
Lady  Jane. 

*A'ou  think  all  this  lightning  will  go  off 
without  any  destructive  storms,  do  you.  Lady 
Anne  ?"  said  Mr.  Percy. 

^*I  hope  so,"  hesitatingly  replied  Lady 
Anne.  ^*  Jane  has  a  good  head,  and  an  excel- 
lent heart." 

**  A  truce,  sweet  Anne,  with  your  flattery ; 
or  you  will  turn  my  head,  however  good  it 
may  be." 

'fhe   coach,  at  this  moment,  stopped  at 

H t's,  at  the  corner  of  Sidney's  alley,  and 

Lady  Jane  got  out.  After  a  few  minutes  she 
returned  with  a  Tery  handsome  shiri-pin  in 
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her  hand,  and  followed  by  the  shopman  with 
a  large  case  of  jewels.  As  soon  as  thej  had 
driven  off,  Lady  Jane  exclaimed, 

**  Oh  !  I  have  almost  ruined  myself —  but 
they  were  so  beautiful  I  could  not  resist! 
Only  see  !*'  So  saying,  she  opened  the  cases 
I  and  exhibited  a  fine  set  of  pink  topazes,  with 
strings  of  large  pearl  intermixed,  for  necklace 
and  bracelets  —  ^*and  here,  guardian,"  said 
Lady  Jane,  **here  is  a  present  for  you!** 
(giving  the  pin  to  Mr.  Percy.) 

"1  nope  you  have  not  been  so  foolish," 
replied  he,  gravely,  **  to  squander  much  money 
on  this  unnecessary  piece  of  expense  1 — Pray, 
what  did  it  cost,  if  I  may  venture  so  rude  a 
question  ?" 

**  I  dare  say  Jane  does  not  know  herself," 
observed  Lady  Anne,  unguardedly. 

*'  How  !  then  she  cannot  have  paid  for  it !" 

"  Paid  for  it !  no,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Lady 
Jane,  carelessly,  *'  I  have  a  bill  there." 

**  Then  these  fine  things  are  not  paid  for, 
which  you  have  just  made  your  own !" 

"  Certainly  not ;  for  I  did  not  expect  when 
I  came  out  to  be  tempted  to  such  extrava- 
grance." 

'*  And  what  will  be  the  price  of  these  bau- 
bles 1" 

"  Oh !  a  few  hundreds !" 

"  A  few  hundreds !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Percy, 
changing  colour. — **  There,  madam,  take  back 
your  present;  for  I  will  not  increase  a  debt  so 
wantonly  and  needlessly  incurred."    - 

"  You  are  not  serious,  sir!" 

"  Indeed  I  am." 

"  There,  this  is  all  ^our  doing.  Lady  Anne," 
said  Lady  Jane,  pettishly. 

**  If  it  was,  Lady  Anne  foresaw  not  the  con- 
sequences of  what  she  said,"  replied  Mr. 

Percy. 

"  I  believe  you  think  Lady  Anne  can't  do 
wrong,  sir,"  said  Lady  Jane,  in  a  tone  of 
piqne. 

**  I  wish  I  could  think  the  same  of  your 
ladyship  ;  for  in  my  opinion,  running  in  debt 
thus  carelessly  and  unnecessarily,  is  wrong ; 
and  excuse  me.  Lady  Jane,  but  what  vexes 
me  in  my  ward,  I  should  think  criminal,  and 
it  would  make  me  mixrahle  in  mjtorCa  wifey 

Here  lady  Anne  felt  faint,  and  let  down  the 
glass  for  air.  Though  we  know  a  misfortune 
to  be  unavoidable,  when  it  comes  we  are  not 
able  to  meet  it  with  firmness  at  first.  It  was 
evident  from  this  speech  that  Mr.  Percy  knew 
his  son's  intentions  were  fixed^  and  that  the 
offer  would  soon  be  made,  and  she  shrunk 
from  the  certainty  thus  announced ;  nor  could 
she  contemplate  without  generous  alarm,  from 
tier  knowledge  of  Lady  Jane's  extravagance, 
the  probable  distress  which  such  a  union 
would  entail  on  the  father-in-law,  if  not  on  the 
liusband.  A  perturbed  silence  succeeded  to 
this  conversation,  and  to  Mr.  Percy's  positive 
refusal  to  retain  the  shirt-pin ;  and  as  soon  as 
.they  all  alighted  at  Mr.  Percy's  house  in 


Grosvenor  Square,  they  separated ;  and  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Corbet,  in  no  hap- 
py frame  of  mind  retired  to  dress. 

Mr.  Percy  could  not  drive  from  his  memo- 
ry the  observation  made  unguardedly  by  Lady 
Anne,  because  it  was  evidently  the  result  of  a 
previous  knowledge  of  her  cousin's  habits  and 
character ; — ^nor  could  he  forget  the  manner  of 
Lady  Jane  when  he  interro^ted  her  respect^ 
ing  the  jewels ;  for,  much  as  incurring  the  debt 
itself  alarmed  and  vexed  him,  her  manner 
alarmed  him  still  more,  as  it  showed  that  such 
transactions  were  habitual  to  her,  and  that  she 
was  at  once  free  from  her  own  reproaches  for 
her  extravagance,  and  callous  to  his  implied 
censure  of  it.  Besides,  he  himself  had  seen 
in  Lady  Jane  a  love  of  high  play  ;  he  had  also 
often  heard  her  bet,  till  he  had  been  at  length 
provoked  to  tell  her,  that  he  considered  ^t^ 
ting  in  a  woman  to  be  both  indelicate  and  un- 
feminine.  But  he  knew  he  could  never  make 
his  son,  as  he  was  now  seriously  in  love,  be- 
hold Lady  Jane  with  his  eyes;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  endeavour  to  think  Lady  Jane's 
faults  would,  as  Lady  Anne  said,  be  rectified 
by  her  good  heart  and  excellent  understand- 
ing.— Lady  Jane's  thoughts,  meanwhile,  were 
as  painfully  busy  as  Mr.  Percy's ; — she  could 
not  but  feel  that  if  Mr.  Percy  was  vexed  at 
her  incurring  one  debt,  he  would  sternly  dis- 
approve the  involvement  of  many,  and  she 
dreaded  lest  chance  or  inquiry  should  bring  to 
his  knowledge  the  amount  of  her  pecuniary 
embarrassments;  while  Lady  Anne  also 
walked  pensively  backwards  and  forwards  in 
her  own  apartment,  thinking  over  what  had 
recently  passed ;  but  uppermost  in  her  min(i 
was  Percy's  observation,  that  if  she  would 
condescend  to  be  agreeable,  she  would  be  irre- 
sistible ;  and  Lady  Jane's  flattering  assurances, 
that  if  instead  of  veiling  she  would  display 
her  beauty,  she,  even  she,  should  fear  her  for 
a  rival. — **  And  would  1,  if  I  could^  rival  Jane 
in  the  heart  of  the  man  she  loves  1"  said  Lady 
Anne  to  herself. — "  But  docs  she  love  him  ! 
No, — not  as  he  ought  to  be  loved. — Still,  per- 
haps she  loves  him  as  well  as  she  can  love, — 
and  that  is  not  enough  to  induce  her  to  con- 

?|uer  her  mischievous  habits,  which  will,  I 
bresee,  alienate  the  father,  and  make  the  son 
wretched.  Oh !  I  fear  that  the  lightning  will 
not  ^o  off  without  many  a  storm !  and  the 
promised  union  will  not  be  a  happy  one." 
Here,  unable  to  pursue  the  course  of^  her  own 
thoughts,  she  rang  for  her  maid. — '*  And  ray 
dress,  too,  as  well  as  manner,  is  wrong,  I  find. 
— At  least  I  feel,  I  own  it  is  unlike  other  peo- 
ple's," thought  Lady  Anne  —  "Well,  and 
that 's  wrong.  Singularity  of  appearance,  I 
have  said,  speaking  of  others,  is  either  a  mark 
of  offensive  disregard  to  the  opinion  of  other 
people,  or  of  excessive  conceit,  or  of  incipient 
insanity — and  yet  it  seems,  I  dress  singularly 
myself!  But  I  will  improve  in  this  respect. 
I  will  try  to  be  admired.    Suitors  and  wooers  I 
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I  mast  bmye,  as  the  danffhter  of  the  Maraais 
of  D  ,  and  a  g^reat  heiress  cannot  fail  of 
ikem — bat  Jane,  happy  Ladj  Jane,  is  loved 
Mtfiff  for  keneif  mwm^  and  that  I  envy  her.*' 

Mra.  Corbet  was  indeed,  as  1  before  observ- 
ed, the  only  one  of  the  party  who  returned 
home  as  happy,  and  only  as  wise,  as  when 
she  went  oat.  This  lady,  the  daughter  of  a 
baronet,  bad  married  what  is  called  prudently 
and  respectably,  and  had  reached  the  age  of 
fifty-eight  with  an  unblemished  reputation. 
Her  qoalities  were  negative  qualities;  and 
when  she  was  left  arwidow  with  an  independ- 
ent thongh  not  a  large  income,  Mr.  Percy,  then 
recently  deprived  of  a  wife  whom  he  adored, 
and  whom  nis  wards  both  loved  and  respect- 
ed, was  very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  his  re- 
latiottshin  to  Mrs.  Corbet's  husband  to  invite 
her  to  take  up  her  abode  at  his  house,  and  be 
the  eoAipanion  and  chaperone  of  Lady  Anne 
and  Lady  Jane ;  for  Mr.  Percy  knew  that,  if 
Mm.  Corbet  did  them  no  good,  she  would  do 
them  no  harm ;  and  that  he  thought  was  suffi- 
rieal,  as  he  flattered  himself  that  an  excellent 
fovemees  and  the  society  of  his  admirable 
wife  had  already  satisfiMstoril  v  completed  the 
ednention  which  the  parents  of  his  noble  wards 
had  begun. 

Aad  Mr.  Percy  could  not  have  chosen  a 
chaperone  for  the  fair  cousins  who  would  have 
ntted  them  better ;  for  Mm.  Corbet  was  ac- 
qnieseent  in  her  temper,  rarely  gave  a  dissents 
in|  opinion,  and  was  much  fonder  of  sitting 
nwot,  lost  in  her  own  reveries,  than  in  join- 
ing in  anv  conversation  whatever — And  the 
smey  Lady  Jane  used  to  say,  that  in  case  of 
a  want  of  more  lights  at  one  of  their  assem- 
blies, she  thought  Mrs.  Corbet  with  a  candle 
stock  in  her  band  would  make  a  good  pendant 
to  the  statne  of  Silence  holding  a  lamp  in  the 
\  back  drawing-room,  and  be  quite  as  mute  and 
OMMionless.  By  a  being  of  this  description, 
therefore,  the  events  of  the  moriiinsr  must  have 
passed  nnobserved — and  she  retired  to  dress, 
wholly  nnconscious  that  her  companions  car- 
ried with  them,  imprinted  on  their  brow,  the 
stUDO  of  inward  and  painful  perturbation. 

^  What  cap  and  turban,  my  lady,  do  you 
wear  to-day  t"  said  Barnes,  Lady  Anne's  wo- 


Lndy  Anne  paused,  then  with  a  smile  re- 

eied,  **  Neither,  Barnes ; — you  shall  dress  my 
tir  without  a  cap  to-day .** 
**  Indeed,  my  lady !"  cried  Barnes,  look- 
;  m%  deli<rhted,  **  and  shall  I  dress  it  like  Lady 
1  Jane's  ?•• 

**Yes,  if  TOO  please,   Barnes;"  and  for 

jsnee,  since  she  came  into  society,  the  fine 

I  shape  of  Lady  Anne's  head  was  seen,  and 

-bar  henutifnl  hair  shone  to  the  best  advantage. 

!    **  Dear  me !  my  lady !  I  am  so  glad  !"  ex- 

: chimed  Barnes,  surveying  her  own  perform- 

snee  with  raptare,^ — ^*  1  never  saw  your  lady- 

iknp  look  so  well  before. — You  do  look  some- 

ihia|  Ukt  BOW.'*    And  Lady  Anne  could  not 


help  laughing  within  herself  at  the  contrast  to 
looking  Bomeming  Uke  now. 

**So  then,"  said  she  to  herself,  *Mt  seems 
that  before  I  looked  like  fiothing  at  all !" 

**  And  pray  what  gown,  my  lady,  do  you 
wear  to-day  1 — ^There  is  a  large  party  of  gen- 
tlemen to  dinner,  I  find." 

*'  True. — By  the  by,  I  will  not  dine  below 
to-day, — my  head  aches,  and  I  will  save  my- 
self for  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Percy  has  an 
assembly.  Therefore,  Barnes,  you  may  leave 
me,  I  will  not  finish  dressing  till  it  is  time  for 
the  evening  party  to  arrive.'"  While  Barnes, 
sorry  that  the  dinner  as  well  as  evening  party 
should  not  see  her  lady  looking  so  beautifnf, 
reluctantly  retired. 

Lady  Anne's  head  did  ache,  because  so  did 
her  heart,  and  she  wished  to  repose  the  former 
and  commune  with  the  latter. — When  dinner 
was  announced,  which  usually  waited  for  Lady 
Jane,  her  maid  told  her  that  Lady  Anne  was 
too  unwell  to  dine  below ;  and  her  good  and 
affectionate  feelings  taking  the  alarm.  Lady 
Jane  ran  to  her  cousin's  room,  and  started  and 
blushed  when  she  saw  Lady  Anne  eoiffe  en 
eheveux.  So !  you  have  taken  my  hint,  I  see," 
she  exclaimed,  "  and  as  to  your  illness,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  all  pretence, — for  I  never  saw 
you  look  so  well  in  my  life." 

**  I  am  so  much  given  to  pretence,  that  I  do 
not  wonder  you  accuse  me.'' 

**  No,  no,  Anne,  you  know  I  can't  really 
suspect  you  of  fibbing — ^but  what  ails  you  !" 

**  O  Jane !  I  am  sick  with  many  cares,  and 
I  wish  to  keep  quiet  till  evening,  as  my  head 
aches." 

**  Then  do  let  me  stay  with  you,  dearest 
Anne !  perhaps  I  could  soothe  you  1" 

'*  Yes,  Jane,  as  the  sight  of  the  gallows 
soothes  the  felon  who  is  to  be  hanged  on  it." 

**  Nay,  Anne,  I  know  to  what  you  allude." 

^*  No,  you  do  no/,"  replied  Lady  Anne  with 
quickness — **  I  am  thinking  of  you  and  Pei^ 
cy,  but  not  in  the  way  you  fancy."  Here  a 
servant  came  to  say  that  dinner  had  waited 
some  time  for  Lady  Jane ;  and  affectionately 
kissing  Lady  Anne,  while  the  tears  stood  in 
her  beautiful  eyes,  she  bade  her  adieu,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  more  she  was  the  delight  of 
Mr.  Percy's  guests  as  usual,  and  the  pride  of 
his  son. 

By  the  time  the  ladies  retired.  Lady  Anne 
had  reasoned  herself  into  calmer  thonghts, 
and  her  headache  being  gone.  Lady  Jane  found 
her  reading.  **  Not  drused  yet !''  said  I^ady 
Jane ;  **  It  is  time  you  were,  dear  Anne !  for 
it  is  ten  o'clock;  and  at  eleven  I  dare  say 
some  of  those  who  go  to  six  parties  in  an  even- 
ing will  be  here." 

*'  Do  you  think  I  shall  be  an  hour  dressing, 
JaneV 

**  Yes, — if  you  mean  to  be  dressed  up  to 
your  head—which  is  so  elegant  that  the  rest 
of  your  dress  ought  to  be  well  studied  to  suit 
it.'*^ 
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**  I  thank  vou  for  yoar  solicitude  about  my 
appearance,*'  replied  Lady  Anne  amilin^ ; 
*•*  and  if  you  will  go  to  the  company,  I  will 
join  you  as  soon  as  the  important  business  of 
the  toilet  is  over." 

**  What  gown  does  your  ladyship  wear  to- 
day?'* asked  Barnes,  apprehensive  lest  the 
dress  should  not  be  as  handsome  as  the  head- 
dress. 

**  That  white  satin  gown  like  Lady  Jane's, 
which  I  have  never  worn." 

^*  Indeed !  my  lady !  Oh !  I  am  so  glad !  I 
thought  you  would  have  never  worn  it  at  all !" 
and  witli  eager  joy  Barnes  brought  the  long- 
neglected  gown. 

Lady  Anne  had  accustomed  herself  so  much 
to  wear  dresses  made  high  in  the  neck,  that 
she  could  not  atfirst.bear  to  wear  a  dress  lower 
than  the  throat, — till  Uie  thought  of  self-ap- 
proving beauty  perhaps  reconciled  her  to  her 
appearance.  **But  I  never  can  endure  this 
petticoat  so  short  in  front,"  said  she  to  Barnes. 
^*  I  declare  it  show^s  more  than  half  the  foot." 

**  Dear,  my  lady,"  cried  Barnes,  ^*  and  what 
then  1  Lady  Jane  shows  hers ;  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  half  as  beautiful  as  your  ladyship's !" 
And  Lady  Anne  was  not  a  little  mortified  to 
find  that  she  was  pleased  with  this  observa- 
tion. 

**  Alas !"  said  Lady  Anne  to  herself,  **  I 
have  at  length  learnt  to  find  that  flattery,  even 
from  an  inferior,  is  pleasant !  O  poor  human 
nature  !" 

At  last,  and  before  the  hour  was  out,  Lady 
Anne  was  ready,  and  the  fine  suite  of  rooms 
was  full  of  company  before  she  made  her  ap- 

C)arance.  A  pang  of  jealousy  shot  through 
ady  Jane's  bosom  when  she  beheld  her;  and 
if  instead  of  the  cold  look  which  she  still 
wore,  and  the  unbending  majesty  of  her  mien 
and  person.  Lady  Anne  had  borrowed  her  cou- 
sin's cestus  awhile.  Lady  Jane  would  have  lost 
much  of  her  power  to  please,  from  conscious 
dread  of  so  formidable  a  rival.  But  Lady 
Anne's  expression,  though  placid,  was  pen- 
sive, and  her  manner,  as  usual,  any  thing  but 
inviting. 

**  1  am  easy,"  thought  Lady  Jane,  espe- 
cially as  Percy  was  by  her  side  breathing  in 
her  ear  words  and  accents  to  which  she  was 
giving  her  delighted  attention.  Luckily  for 
Lady  Anne's  composure,  she  saw  them  not ; 
but  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  lefl, 
she  walked  on  through  two  rows  of  company 
towards  the  inner  drawing-room.  The  Duke 
of  L  ,  a  fine-looking  man  of  fif\y,  was 
there,  talking  to  Mr.  Percy,  Lord  Lorimer, 
and  others;  but  when  Lady  Anne  appeared  in 
sight  he  suddenly  broke  off  his  discourse  to 
ask  her  name. 

**  It  is  one  of  my  wards,"  replied  Mr. 
Percy. 

*^  Oh !  I  suppose  it  is  the  lady  then,  who  is, 
ts  report  says,  to  he  your  daughter  alsot" 

**  No,  indeed,  your  grace  is  wrong  in  your 


conjecture,*'  replied  Mr.  Percy,  with  a  sigh ; 
^*  it  is  Lady  Jane   Langley,  and   not  Lady  • 
Anne  Mortimer,  on  whom  my  son  has  fixed ' 
his  affections."  i 

^  Lady  Jane  must  be  a  very  extraordinary ' 
woman  indeed  to  surpass  that  exqubite  crea- 
ture," said  the  duke. 

**  Yet  she  does  surpass  her,  duke,"  observed 
Lord  Lorimer. 

**  Indeed  !"  returned  the  duke,  increduously. 

"Not  in  my  opinion,"  cried  Mr.  Percy, 
hastily. 

**  Lady  Anne  Mortimer !  Oh !  the  daughter 

of  the  late  Marquis  of  D !  and  like  him, 

too.     What  a  noble  carriage !    She  looks  her 
rank !" 

**  Yes, — ^haughty  enough  !"  again  observed 
Lord  Lorimer. 

"  1  like  a  proud  woman,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  duke  with  quickness. 

**Then  Lady  Anne  would  just  suit  your 
grrace ;  and  I  should  be  very  proud  to  dance 
at  your  wedding,"  rejoined  Lord  Lorimer, 
bowing  low  as  he  spoke;  "but  I  suppose 
there  would  be  nothing  but  minuets  danced  at 
it;  —  for  the  duchess  is  much  too  stately  for 
any  thing  else,  and — "  Here  he  was  forced 
to  break  off,  as  Lady  Anne  was  near  enough 
to  hear  what  he  said  ;  and  bowing  to  her  with ' 
the  utmost  respect,  he  hoped  her  ladyship  had 
quite  recovered  her  illness  of  the  morning. 

"  I  told  you'in  the  morning,  my  lord,"  said 
Lady  Anne, very  roughly,  "that  1  was  in  per^ 
feet  health,  therefore  I  must  wonder  at  such 
inauiries  from  you  in  the  evening." 

Lord  Lorimer,  nothing  daunted,  returned, 
"Why  is  Lady  Anne  Mortimer  like  a  holly- 
tree? —  Answer — Because,  though  beautiful 
and  attractive  to  look  at,  you  cannot  approach 
her  without  being  in  danger  from  her  prickles, 
alias  sharpness.'" 

"  But  the  holly,  my  lord,"  said  the  duke, 
(bowing,  as  he  spoke,  to  Lady  Anne,)  "  is  in 
its  full  perfection  in  winter  only,  and  this  lady 
seems  in  the  perfection  of  her  beauty  in  the 
very  spring  of  life."  He  then  desired  Mr. 
Percy  to  present  him.  He  did  so,  and  for  a 
while  interrupted  her  intended  reply  to  Lord 
Lorimer. 

"  My  sharpness,  as  you  call  it,  my  Lord," 
said  Lady  Anne,  turning  to  Lord  Lorimer, 
"has  so  improved  your  wit,  that  were  I  to 
liken  you  to  any  thing  in  the  vegetable  world, 
it  would  be  to  a  bed  of  chamomile,  which  is 
the  better  for  being  trodden  upon." 

At  this  moment,  in  all  the  radiance  of  her  I 
countenance,  and  with  all  the  graces  of  her* 
manner.  Lady  Jane,  flushed  with  the  bloom  of 
happy  love,  joined  the  group. 

"  Who  is  that  Hebe?"  whispered  the  duke 
to  Mr.  Percy. 

"My  other  ward,  — Lady  Jane  Langley;" 
and  he  presented  him  to  her  immediately ; — 
but  before  he  could  address  her.  Lord  Lorimer 
put  his  hand  to  his  cheek  as  if  in  pain. 
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•♦  \\  hat  is  the  matter  V  asked'  Lady  Jane. 

**  Oh !  the  old  matter.   Lady  Anne  has  been 
'  I^mng  me  a  blow.     Would  you  believe  iti 
•he  cocnparpd  me  to  a  whole  bed  of  chamo- 
mile !*" 

••Poor  dear!  — but  be  consoled,  my  lord. 
Recollect  what  I  told  you  to-day;  —  that  1 
know  in  her  heart  she  admires  you  greatly." 

••O  that  I  had  at  this  moment  a  window  in 
my  heart  T*  cried  Lady  Anne,  with  indigna- 
tion. 

••Well,  Anne,  that^s  kind;  for  it  would, 
I  know,  saTe  Lord  Lorimer^s  man^  an  ache.^* 

*•  O  thou  generous,  ^KKJthing  being  !*'  cried 
he,  **  but  for  your  flattering  assurances,  I  could 
not  support  the  misery  of  thinking  myself  ab- 
borrrnt  to  I^ady  Anne.*^ 

••  1  most  tell  your  grace,*'  said  Lady  Jane, 
*•  that  I  call  Lady  Anne,  Sorrow,  and  myself. 
Pity,  in  Mrs.  Barbauld*s  charmincr  allegory — 
Pity  being  forced  to  follow  Sorrow  through 
the  world,  to  drop  balm  into  the  wounds  which 
she  baa  made.** 

••  1  should  think,''  replied  he,  "  that  your 
ladyship  would  have  enough  to  do  to  heal  the 
wonnds  which  you  inflict  yourself." 

••Oh !  but  the  wounds  which  you  allude  to, 
I  fir«  are  made  by  arrows  which  tickle  while 
'  thry  wound,  lliose  which  I^ady  Anne  uses 
'«re  of  a  very  diflferent  description, — and — ." 
Here  she  was  interruptiM  by  Percy,  who  now 
drew  near;  and  while  she  turned  on  him  eyes 
filled  with  joT  and  tenderness,  he  took  her 
hand,  and  led  her  up  to  his  father,  who  retired 
with  them  into  another  apartment;  where 
Percy  full  of  delight  in  which  Mr.  Percy  d;d 
not  share,  presented  Lady  Jane  to  him  as  his 
betrnthed  oride.  Lord  Lorimer  meanwhile 
went  to  pay  his  court  where  it  would  be  more 
thankfallj  received,  and  the  duke  took  this 
opportunity  of  trying  to  engage  Lady  Anne  in 
conversation. 

••1  had  the  honour,"  said  iie,  •*  to  know 
your  ladyship's  father." 

••  Indi^  ! '  she  replied  with  a  look  beaming 
with  aflfcetion;  *'it  imif  an  honour  to  know 
htm  ;**  aitd  the  duke  smiled  at  the  hluntness  of 
this  speech,  a  speech  so  rarely  addressed  to  a 
man  of  his  rank,  and  one  too  so  renowned  for 
bi«  t:ilenta.  But  he  forsake  it  because  of  the 
filial  tenderness  which  dictated  it ;  and  he  de- 
lighted I^ady  Arnie  so  much  by  the  praises  he 
b'^iitowed  on  her  father,  that  she  invited  him 
to  ait  by  her  on  the  sofa.  She  also  said  most 
cordiallr,  when  the  duke  reluctantly  took 
leave  an  soon  as  he  saw  that  every  one  else 
was  troing,  ••  the  manner  in  which  your  grace 
h\9  «poken  of  my  father,  and  the  clear  and  just 
fMimate  which  you  formed  of  his  worth,  prove 
TOO  to  have  been  highly  worthy  of  his  ac- 
^aaintaoce ;  and  I  doubt  not,  as  yours  were 
kindred  miiHia,  that  he  highly  and  properly 
valned  yMi." 

••  Bat  may  I  presume,  as  At«  friend,  to  pay 
ay  reapcets  to  his  daughter  1" 
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•*  Certainly,  sir,"  she  replied  ;  and  the  duke, 
more  than  half  in  love,  sighed,  bowed,  and  de- 
parted. Some  few  of  the  company  however 
remained  for  the  purpose  of  playing  cards,  and 
one  lady  coming  up  to  Lady  Anne,  who  was 
talking  to  Mr.  Percy,  asked  her  to  make  up  a 
rubber. 

**  No  indeed,"  replied  Lady  Anne  roughly, 
^*  I  never  play  cards ;  I  think  it  a  disgraceful ' 
waste  of  time;"  and  the  lady,  looking  dis- 
pleased and  foolish,  bowed  coldly,  and  went 
in  search  of  a  more  obliging  person.  | 

•*  My  dear  Lady  Anne,''  said  Mr.  Percy, ! 
**  why  did  you  make  that  woman  your  enemy  I" 

♦•  And  have  I  done  so  1" 

*^  Undoubtedly ;  —  you  not  only  seemed 
proud  of  your  own  superior  wisdom  in  not  un- 
derstand ing  cards,  but  you  showed  that  you 
thought  meanly  of  her  for  being  a  card-player. 
I  own  to  you,  your  words  and  manner  shocked 
me ; — I  felt  it  phctrisaical  (to  use  a  phrase  of 
your  own.") 

•* Indeed,  sir!  Then  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
wonder  that  you  were  shocked.'* 

•*  You  know,  Lady  Anne,  how  highly  I  ad- 
mire you ;  therefore  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
this  freedom;  but  indeed  this  brtugtterie,  as 
Percy  calls  it,  is  a  fault,  and,  as  he  also  says, 
it  is  your  only  fault." 

•*  Does  Mr.  Percy  say  so,  sirl" 

**  He  does ;  and  what  he  disapproves  and  I 
disapprove,— we  who  love  and  honour  you — 
surely  you  will  think  ought  to  be  well  weighed 
before  it  is  persisted  in.  As  to  card-pla5'ing, 
1  deem  your  objections  unfounded  and  unjust. 
It  is  the  feu\  not  the  many,  who  have  talents 
for  conversation,  and  who  are  capable  of  relish- 
ing discourse  on  morals,  politics,  or  the  belles- 
lettres  ;  and  unless  persons  have  strong,  full, 
and  generous  minds,  conversation  in  all  so- 
cieties infallibly  falls  into  go«sip  and  detrac- 
tion, unless  cards  are  introduced  ;  and  when  in 
such  parties,  I  have  congratulated  myself  on 
being  able  to  play,  as  it  enabled  me  thereby 
to  make  an  effort  to  save  reputations,  and  at 
least  call  forth  a  degree,  though  a  low  degree, 
of  mental  exertion." 

•'But  I  will  never  associate  with  people 
who  can't  converse." 

••  Lady  Anne,  you  flatter  yourself;  you  must 
take  human  nature  as  you  find  it,  and  bear 
with  the  infirmities  of  other  people;  els^what 
is  your  benevolence  but  a  name  ?  However, 
since  what  I  have  as  yet  said  has  no  eflfect, 
let  me  put  another  and  common  case  to  you. 
There  are  diseases  which  in  their  progress  over 
the  body,  weaken  even  the  strongest  and  most 
studious  mind,  and  doom  the  old  man  or  wo- 
man, however  vigorous  their  intellect  pre- 
viously, to  utter  incapacity  of  relishing,  or  even 
attending  to  reading,  writing,  or  conversation. 
In  such  instances,  I  have  seen  cards  a  very 
great  resource,  and  the  afflicted  object  become 
suddenly  forgetful  of  bis  infirmities  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  friend  who  could  make  up  a  rubber. 
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Now  suppose  me  in  this  state,  and  you  and 
Lady  Jane  attending  on  me  like  affectionate 
children ; — would  you  not  envy  Lady  Jane  her 
power  of  aiding  me  by  making  up  my  whist 
party,  or  engaging  me  at  piqur.t  1  And  would 
you  not  be  induced  to  think  that  any  power 
which  may  be  necessary  to  minister  to  the 
comfort  of  an  invalid,  and  soothe  the  irritable 
moments  of  a.suflfering  friend,  is  a  power 
which  the  proudest  of  human  intellects  need 
not  scorn  to  acquire  1" 

*'  But,  dear  sir,  is  it  not  shocking  to  see  a 
man  or  woman  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  inte- 
restexl  in  the  fluctuations  of  a  card-table  1*' 

"If  it  be  the  only  amusement  which  decay- 
ing faculties  can  enjoy,  and  if  the  mind  by 
being  employed  can  be  kept  in  that  cheerful 
Quict  state  which  is  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  what  remains  of  existence,  I  own  to 
you  I  am  not  so  rigid  in  my  notions,  as  not  to 
view  with  complacency  the  chamber  of  sick- 
ness cheered  by  a  harmless  rubber,  and  the 
demon  of  news  and  lies,  the  spirit  of  detrac- 
tion fricrhtened  away  by  the  four  honours  and 
the  odd  trick ;  for  no  one  can  be  always  pray- 
ing, and  I  believe  the  Deity  never  receives 
more  grateful  incense  than  that  of  a  cheerful 
spirit,  and  a  mind  willing  to  make  the  best  of 
its  situation." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Lady  Anne  afiection- 
atety,  "  I  will  learn  to  play  at  cards,  lest  I,  if 
it  ever  be  necessary,  which  God  forbid  !  should 
be  wanted  to  make  up  your  rubber." 

That  night  Lady  Jane  followed  Lady  Anne 
into  her  room,  to  tell  her  that  Percy  had  de- 
clared himself,  and  she  had  accepted  him  ;  and 
Lady  Anne  was  very  glad  when  Lady  Jane, 
too  happy  and  too  delicate  to  notice  her  emo- 
tion, retired,  and  lefl  her  to  indulge  her  feel- 
ings alone.  But  when  she  rose  the  next  day, 
though  her  night  had  been  a  sleepless  one. 
Lady  Anne*s  manner  was  calm,  and  her  coun- 
tenance composed,  and  she  congratulated  Percy 
without  any  visible  effort. 

A  few  days  after  the  Duke  of  L ,  who 

had  seen  her  several  times  since  the  night  of 
the  assembly,  made  her  proposals  in  form,  and 
in  person,  but  was  refused,  and  as  he  saw  her 
change  of  countenance  when  Percy  suddenly 
entered  the  room,  he  was  sure  her  heart  was 
engaged,  and  therefore  dropped  his  suit  en- 
tirely^ 

Perdy,  the  object  of  affection  to  these  young 
and  beautiful  heiresses,  was  at  this  time  five- 
and-twenty ;  and  if  personal  charms  in  a  man 
could  justify  their  admiration,  it  was  indeed 
completely  justified.  But  both  the  noble  cou- 
sins required  mind,  virtues,  and  accomplish- 
ments in  the  being  of  their  choice ;  and  Percy 
was  in  heart,  temper,  and  intellectual  attain- 
ments, all  that  their  ambition  could  desire  in 
m  lover  or  a  husband. 

At  the  early  age  of  two-and-twenty,  he  be- 
came a  rich  and  independent  man  by  the  death 
ef  MM  dDolOf  and  was  soon  after  retamed  to 


parliament  for  the  borough  which  his  uncle 
had  represented.  Nature  had  given  him  great 
talents,  which  education  had  perfected ;  and 
the  eloquence  which  had  early  distinguished 
the  school-boy,  study  and  incessant  practice 
had  ripened  into  powers  of  oratory  which  did 
honour  to  the  man.  His  maiden  speech  in 
parliament,  on  a  question  not  of  party  but  of 
general  interest,  was  received  with  universal 
applause,  and  he  was  hailed  by  both  sides  of 
the  house,  as  likely  to  become  an  ornament 
and  a  support  to  that  party  which  he  should 
ultimately  embrace. 

But  it  was  not  the  in^ntion  of  Percy  to  be- 
come the  adherent  of  any  set  of  men ;  for, 
like  most  young  men  who  are  conscious  of 
great  powers,  he  scorned  to  tread  in  any  beat- 
en path,  he  scorned  to  have  his  opinions  in- 
fluenced by  any  thing  but  his  own  conception 
of  truth,  and  his  utterance  of  them  restrained 
by  any  bounds  but  those  which  the  strictest 
conscience  approved.  In  spite,  therefore,  of 
those  great  authorities  which  teach  that  par- 
ties are  necessary  in  all  free  governments,  and 
that  the  exertions  of  individual  patriots  must 
always  be  unavailing  to  serve  or  save  their 
country:  and  full  of  that  tenaciousness  the 
result  of  youthful  inexperience,  and  that  ar- 
dent, sanguine  temper  which  fancies  that  what 
is  pure  and  perfect  in  theory  may  be  easily 
reduced  to  practice, — Percy  still  adhered  to 
his  resolution  of  being  what  is  called  an  in- 
dependent member,  though  tempted  by  the 
ofllcr  of  places  on  one  side,  and  the  prospect 
of  popularity  on  the  other.  Therefore,  as  he 
had  not  bound  himself  to  think  all  that  was 
said  or  done  on  one  side  of  the  house  ri^ht, 
and  all  on  the  other  side  wrong,  Percy  occa- 
sionally lent  the  aid  of  his  eloquence  to  the 
measures  of  ministers,  or  gathered  laurels  as 
a  welcome  volunteer  in  the  ranks  of  opposi- 
tion; while  each  description  of  politicians  lis- 
tened with  admiring  attention  to  his  eloquence ; 
and  like  all  possessions  which  we  covet  and 
admire  without  being  able  to  call  them  our 
own,  they  probably  admired  it  the  more,  be- 
cause it  was  out  of  their  power  to  appropriate 
its  services  to  themselves. 

When  love  assumed  its  turn  to  rei^n  over 
the  susceptible  heart  of  Harry  Percy,  instead 
of  impeding,  it  only  served  to  forward  the  ca- 
reer of  the  orator;  for  the  dear  ambition  of 
shining  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  whom  he 
adored,  the  hope  of  receiving  her  praise  when 
the  debate^  of  the  preceding  evening  greeted 
her  eyes  on  the  breakfast-table,  inspir^  him 
to  new  flights  of  eloquence;  and*  while  cheer- 
ed by  both  sides  of  the  house,  tlie  lover^s 
heart  beat  only  with  anticipation  of  the  ap- 
plauses that  awaited  him  from  the  lips  of  La- 
dy Jane,  and  he  enjoyed  "  the  future  in  the  ttf 
ttantJ*^  But  though  Lady  Jane  enjoyed  her 
triumph  over  the  heart  of  a  man  so  distin- 
guished ;  though  her  vanity  was  gratified  by 
leading  him  captive  whose  splendid  talents 
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•  coaM  enehmin  the  admiration  of  senates;  still 
!  she  was  too  full  of  her  own  conscious  powers, 
\  too  proud  of  her  own  ability  to  make  captiTes, 
,  to  c*njoy  as  she  might  otherwise  have  done  the 
,  ei«^rtaons  and  the  eloquence  of  Percy ;  and 
I  while  at  ker  heart,  at  her  admiration,  the 
I  ahalls  of  his  oratory  were  directed,  it  was  the 

bosom  of  another  that  they  reached  ;  and  it 
WM  Ladt  Axhe  alone  who  felt  what  Percy 
wifbed  that  Ladt  Jane  should  feel. 

Thouifh  Lady  Anne  had  been  of  age  two 

mooiha.  Lady  Jane  was  only  twenty.     How- 

erer,  it  was  agreed  that  the  lorere  should  not 

wait  tilf  the  last  year  of  her  minority  was  ex- 

.  pir%*d,  but  that  the  nuptials  should  be  solemn- 

i  iimJ  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations 

I  eoold  be  made.     A  few  days  afler  this  had 

been  finally  determined  upon.  Lady  Jane,  evi- 

:  dentiy   in  Tery   low   spirits,    entered    Lady 

f  Aiifie's  apartment. 

I  **  What  is  the  matter,  Jane  V*  asked  the  lat^ 
ler  in  a  lone  of  alarm. 

•  ^I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you,'*  said  Lady 
I  Jane,  ^  though  you  alone  are  the  person  who 

can  relicTe  my  distress.'* 
**  If  I  can  relieve  your  distress,  look  on  it  as 

already  relieved,"  replied  Lady  Anne  affection- 

alrly.     "  Yet  how  you,  with  your  prospects, 
j  can  have  any  sorrows,  I  cannot  imagine,"  she 

■dd«Hl  with  a  sigh. 
]     ••If  you  had  my  pro<?pecls,  Anne,  I  know 

you  would  have  none,"  replied  Lady  Jane; 

•  ^  far  ytm  would  have  no  feart,  no  painful  con- 
•ciousm^sa,  no  embarrassments; — and  oh! 
how  much  more  worthy  are  you  of  my  happy 
prospects  than  I !" 

**  I  bejrin  now  to  understand  the  nature  of 
Tour  grief,"  answennJ  Ladv  Anne  rather  cold- 
'  ly ;  ^  but  I  wis»h  you  would  come  to  the  point 
at  oijce." 

♦*I  trill;  —  Terror  lest  Mr.  Percy  should 
roncfive  a  violent  prejudice  against  me,  and 
f(*rbid  hi#  son.  on  peril  of  his  renouncing  him, 
to  make  me  his  wife,  prt^vents  my  daring  to 
arkiK>wled(re  that  I  am  in  debt;  and  what  I 
want  yoo  to  do  is,  to  lend  me  money  sufficient 
to  p^y  some  heavy  bills  which  my  maid  shall 
fiTP  you." 

**  (five  you  money,  you  mean,  Jane;  lend- 
ww  it  i<t  out  of  the  question." 

**  lrHl^*e«l  it  is  not ;  I  mean  to  pay  you  back 
.  every  farthing." 

M  Yes,  —  no  doubt  you  mean  it,  — but  you 
will  nerrr  be  able.  However,  I  do  not  even 
wriaA  to  be  repaid ; — to  prevent  your  becoming 
a  wif«*  against  the  approbation  of  your  hus- 
band's fither,  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  you, 
aad But  to  what  do  your  debts  amount!" 

••  Oh  !  to  a  few  hundreds." 

••  N'*  more? — ^Then  I  can  assist  you  with- 
out dt'Bculty.  But  I  thereby,  I  hope,  purchase 
a  riirht  to  conjure  vou,  if  you  value  your  hus- 
kind**  peace  and  your  own  respectability, 
.  nerer  to  incur  debts  asrain !" 

Softened,  obliged,  and  every  worthy  feeling 
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triumphant,  what  was  there  lady  Jane  did  not 
promise  at  this  moment!  what  was  there  she 
did  not  think  herself  capable  of  performing! 
And  Lady  Anne  confiding,  because  she  wished 
to  confide,  authorized  L^y  Jane  to  send  her 
her  bills,  and  promised  to  let  them  be  dis- 
charged. 

Two  days  after,  as  Mr.  Percy,  Harry  Percy, 
and  the  cousins  were  going  to  take  a  morn- 
ing's drive,  they  saw  two  respectable-looking 
people,  with  five  children,  waiting  in  the  half, 
whom  the  servants  were  vainly  trying  to  keep 
back;  and  when  Lady  Jane  appeared,  the 
othera  having  been  waiting  for  her,  the  whole 
group  precipitated  themselves  forward,  and 
obstructed  her  on  her  passage,  exclaiming,  as 
they  did  so,  **  God  bless  you,  my  lady !  God 
bless  you !" 

Lady  Jane,  visibly  affected,  and  saying, 
**  There,  go,  go,  good  people,  you  distress 
me,"  endeavoured  to  get  past;  but*  Percy, 
catching  her  hand,  stopped  her,  and  insisted 
i>n  an  explanation  of  tne  scene  which  they 
beheld. 

**  It  is  nothing — nothing,"  she  replied. 

•*Ay  —  God  bless  her!"  cried  the  mother, 

your  good    folks   never  tliink    themselves 

g<x>d,  but  I  '11  tell  your  honour  all  about  it ;" 

and    Lady  Jane,   though  not  displeased   at 

having  her  generosity  known  to  those  whose 

I  good  opinion  she  was    most  ambitious  of, 

I  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  keep  her  silent. 

^*  \  ou  must  know,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
I** that  good  young  lady,  while  alone  in  her 
coach  one  morning,  saw  me  crying  bitterly,  and 
looking  so  ill !  and  so  she  asked  me  what 
ailed  me;  and  I  told  her  as  how  my  husband 
had  been  bound  for  a  friend,  and  had  lost  his 
all,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  leaving  me 
to  work  for  these  five  children,  and  another 
a-coming !" 

**  It  is  all  true,  your  honour,"  said  the  man, 
bowing  low,  •*  and  so  the  next " 

**  Nay,  John — let  me  tell  the  story  my  own 
way — and  so  that  blessed  angel  asked  me 
where  I  lived ;  and  the  next  day  what  does 
she  do,  but  comes  to  see  me  her  own  self,  and 
then  she  asked  me  how  much  would  free  mv 
husband,  and  I  told  her  a  hundred  pound. 
And  then  if  she  did  not  send  some  man  to  pay 
it,  and  my  poor  John  came  home  again !" 

"  A  very  good  deed,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  look- 
ing pleased  at  Lady  Jane,  while  Harry  Percy 
kissed  her  hand  in  silence,  and  Lady  Anne 
said  nothing. 

"  But  that's  not  all,  your  honour;  no,— for 
'  now,*  says  she,  *  what  would  set  you  up  in 
business  again  !'  and,  as  true  as  I  live,  it  she 
did  not  give  us  a  hundred  more!  besides 
clothing  us  all,  as  you  see ;  and  then,  when 
we  beeped  to  know  her  name,  that  we  might 
remember  it  in  our  prayers,  she  said,  *prsY 
for  me  as  your  friend  ;  and  the  Reader  of  all 
hearu  will  be  sufficiently  informed ;'  — and  it 
was  only  yesterday  that  we  found  oat  where 
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•he  liTedy  and  then  we  all  said,  says  we,  we 
will  go  and  show  her  oor  new  clothes,  and 
thank  her,  and  bless  her ;  for  it  is  not  right 
that  such  a  good  deed  should  not  be  known, 
for  it  is  a  fine  example  to  be  followed.*' 

'*It  is  indeed,  suid  this  is  all  true,  your 
honour,'*  said  the  poor  man,  **  and  I  'm  a  slop- 
seller,  quite  at  your  lordship's  serrice,  if  you 
want  any  thing  in  my  way." 

^*  I  honour  your  gratitude,"  said  Mr.  Percy, 
*'  and  can  assure  you,  for  Lady  Jane's  sake,  / 


^  and  so,  I 


too  will  be  Your  friend." 

**  And  /,'  said  Hanr*  ea^rly ;  ' 
dare  say,  if  you  need  it,  will  Lady  Anne." 

**  Undoubtedly,"  answered  Lady  Anne ; 
while  Lady  Jane,  on  her  guardian  and  lover's 
tenderly  commending  her  for  that  true  charity 
th^  fled  from  thanks  and  notice,  turned  quick- 
ly rolind  to  Lady  Anne,  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
pique,  ^*  Was  thu  pharisaical,  Annel" 

"  Nof  certainly  not,"  she  replied ;  "  but — " 
darting  aTery  significant  glance  at  her  cousin. 
This  glance  was  not  lost  on  Mr.  Percy ;  and 
he  saw  with  pain,  but  Percy  with  indignation,* 
that  she  had  looked  cold  and  unmov^  while 
Lady  Jane's  benevolence  was  thus  revealed ; 
and  though  Percv  attributed  her  manner  and 
her  silence  to  a  feeling  of  envy,  his  more  just 
and  more  discerning  father  suspected  that  Lady 
Anne  had  purer  motives  for  her  forbearance  to 
praise  an  .action  which  certainly  appeared 
praiseworthy. 

The  truth  was,  that  just  before  Lady  Anne 
had  got  ready  for  the  drive,  Ellis,  Lady  Jane's 
woman,  had  nut  into  her  hand  her  lady's  bills, 
and  she  beheld  with  painful  surprise  that  they 
amounted  to  some  thousands,  instead  of  hun- 
dreds. It  could  not  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that  in  the  generosity  not  founded  on  Jusiiee, 
but  probably  at  the  expense  of  it,  which  the 
gifl  of  two  hundred  pounds  exhibited,  Lady 
Anne,  the  truly  generous,  because  the  truly 
just  and  self-denying  Lady  Anne,  could  so  far 
prostitute  her  sense  of  right,  as  to  praise  an 
action  which  her  private  knowledge  rendered 
reprehensible  in  her  eyes.  Therefore,  though 
she  correctly  interpreted  the  expression  of 
Percy's  countenance,  and  sighed  to  think  that 
he  imputed  her  coldness  to  unworthy  motives, 
she  still  persisted  in  not  joining  the  general 

E raise,  and  felt  relieved  when  the  proteges  of 
•ady  Jane,  having  been  consigned  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  servants'  hall,  took  leave  with 
numberless  blessings,  allowing  them  to  depart 
on  their  intended  expedition.  Percy  was  now 
the  only  happy  being  of  the  party.  Mr.  Per- 
cy was  grave ;  for  Lady  Anne's  manner  had 
rendered  him  suspicious,  especially  as  he  read 
on  Lady  Jane's  countenance  a  conscious  and 
fearful  expression,  and  an  incessant  watching 
of  Lady  Anne's,  which  bewildered  and  alarm- 
ed him — But  Harry  Percy,  absorbed  in  the 
recollection  of  Lady  Jane's  unobtrusive  be- 
nevolence, and  in  the  contemplation  of  her 
charms,  looked  on  himself  as  the  happiest  of 


men,  in  the  idea  of  being  soon  nnited  to  so 
much  beauty  and  virtue. 

As  they  passed  H t's  shop.  Lady  Jane 

blushed  deeply,  and  her  confusion  was  aug- 
mented by  Mr.  Percy's  telling  his  son  the  an- 
ecdote of  the  shirt-pin,  and  his  reason  for  not 
keeping  it.  Percy  looked  distressed  because 
Lady  Jane  did,  and  with  a  forced  smile  said 
he  was  shocked  at  his  father's  want  of  gallant- 
ry ;  and  that  if  she  bad  offered  him  such  a 
a  gif^  much  as  he  disapproved  running  in 
debt,  yet  his  principles  were  not  so  ris:id  but 
that  he  should  have  accepted  the  oresent. 
**  And  indeed,  dear  sir,"  added  he,  *  1  have 
no  fear  that  Lady  Jane's  debts  will  ever  ruin 
me."  ^ 

Lady  Anne  at  this  speech  looked  out  of  the 
window,  but  her  look  was  unobserved  by  Mr. 
Percy,  while  Lady  Jane  turned  on  her  unsus- 
pecting lover  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  tender- 
ness. 

•'  I  hope.  Lady  Jane,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  ••  you 
will,  before  you  change  your  situation,  call  in 
all  your  little  bills ; — little  no  doubt  they  must 
be,  as  my  allowance  to  you  has  been  too  am- 
ple for  you  to  have  had  any  temptation  to  in- 
cur iarge  ones. — Your  noble  cousin  had  not 
one  debt,  and  I  hope  that  you  have  not  been 
slow  to  profit  in  some  degree  by  so  good  an 
example." 

**  Lady  Anne  is  my  superior  in  every  thing, 
sir,"  replied  Lady  Jane,  bursting  into  tears 
occasioned  by  a  variety  of  conflicting  emotions. 

**  She  is  indeed  a  most  superior  being,"  said 
Mr.  Percy  with  a  sigh ;  while  Lady  Anne, 
confused  and  distressed,  remained  silent,  and 
Percy  whispered  in  Lady  Janets  ear,  that  he 
at  least  did  not  think  her  so;->on  which  her 
April  face  soon  brightened  into  smiles  again. 

**  Have  you  ordered  H t's  bill  1"  asked 

Mr.  Percy,  still  harping  on  the  old  and  to  him 
suspicious  subject; — and  Lady  Jane,  her  coun- 
tenance again  clouding  as  she  spoke,  assured 
him  that  she  had  ;  while  he  saw  at  this  assur- 
ance an  expression  of  anxious  alarm  overcloud 
the  brow  of  Lady  Anne.  At  length  their  drive 
ended,  and  Lady  Anne  found  herself  alone 
with  Lady  Jane. 

"  I  see,  Anne,"  said  the  latter,  •*  that  you 
were  shocked^  not  gratified,  at  the  scene  of  the 


morning. 


»» 


**  I  was,  Jane — for  I  had  recently  received 
and  looked  over  your  enormous  bills — " 

"Enormous!" 

•*  Yes,  to  an  amount  which  you,  I  dare  say, 
dream  not  of;  and  /  think  such  bills  should 
have  been  paid  before  two  hundred  pounds 
were  expended  on  persons  who  may,  afler  all, 

not  be  the  most  deserving  objects  possible. 

But  even  supposing  that  they  are  worthy, 
amongst  your  creditors  are  some  perhaps  as 
poor,  who  want  the  relief  of  being  paid  their 
just  debts — for,  would  you  believe  it  ?  your 
debts  are  to  this  amount !"  giving  her  the  sum 
total,— over  which  Lady  Jane  cast  an  eager 
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and  b«sty  |(lanc6,  and  exclaiming  •*!  could 
1  not  hare  beliered  it!**  hid  her  face  on  her  arm, 
I  and  barat  into  teara. — Well  indeed  mi^ht  she 
<  be  distressed  ;  for  she  knew  that  she  did  not 
mean  to  disclose  all  her  debts  to  Lady  Anne, 
I  and  that  nearly  as  many  more  remained  be- 
hind, to  be  discharged  by  herself  at  the  first 
'  opportunity. 

*•  Weep  not,  but  look  forward,  Jane!"  cried 
I^dy  Anne,  **  look  forward  to  amendment,  and 
j  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you. — You  know 
I  that  besides  ray  estates  I  am  worth  personal 
-property  to  the  amount  of  some  thousands, 
'  part  of  which  I  once  meant  to  hsTo  expended 
.DO  new  setting,  altering  and  adding  to  my 
|iDother*s  jewels,  to  do  bonour  to  your  nup- 
'  tial*.'* 

Here  her  roiee  faltored  —  and   while  she 

■  paoaed  I^y  Jane  eagerly  cried,  **  Once  meant 
,  to  expend !  and  do  you  then  no  longer  1" 

■  ^  I  cannot ;  for  I  must  recall  the  order  I  hare 
gifen  the  jeweller,  in  order  to  pay  your 
debt*.** 

**  Oh  no !  I  cannot  bear  it — ^it  must  not  be — 

I  yon  most  bare  the  jewels,  your  rank  requires 

III.'* 

j     **  But  your  neceasities  require  the  money 

I  still  nore ;  and  I  must  not,  will  not,  be  se- 
daced  errn  by  you^  and  to  do  honour  to  you, 

'  to  act  against  my  principles,  and  incur  a  debt 
I  cannot  possibly  aischarge  within  the  year.*' 

j     **  And  why  not  V 

I  **  Because  the  other  thousands  are  ditpoted 
of <^  1  hare  two  distant  and  poor  relations 
wbcmi  I  wish  to  render  independent ;  the  rest 
of  the  family  hare  neglected  them,  therefore  it 
IS  the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  do  my  duty 
by  them ;  and  as  they  are  old  and  infirm,  they 
cannot  wait  to  a  future  opportunity.** 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  Lady  Jane*8 

,  f*eling4  at  finding  that  the  removal  of  her  own 
dillicultiea,  the  result  of  her  extravagance, 
(lor  charity  like  her*s  might  also  be  denomi- 
•aled  extravagance,)  wan  to  be  purchased  by 
a  privation  to  her  noible-minded  cousin !  f  low- 

I  ever  the  case  was  too  urgent  to  admit  of  delay. 

j  Lady  Anne*s  jewels  were  sent  for  home,  and 

!  the  money  intended  to  be  laid  out  on  ^em, 
wh^n  she  drew  for  it,  was  to  be  employed  in 
diarharging  the  bills  of  Lady  Jane. 

Bot  suspicion  once  awakened  is  not  easily 
laid  asleep  again,  and  Mr.  Percy's  suspicions 

.  were  on  the  alert.  The  next  morning  he  met 
Lady  Jane'a  woman  on  the  staira  looking  over 
a  long  bill,  and  he  could  not  reaist  his  wish 
ef  knowingr  what  it  was,  and  what  the  amount. 

«*  Is  that  H t*s  bill,  which  your  lady  told 

ae  she  had  aent  forV* 

**  Yea,  air,  it  is  his  and  another  too,'*  re- 
plied Ellta,  concluding  that  Mr.  Percy,  as  her 
iady*s  guardian,  was  to  pay  them. 
•*  Give  tbem  to  me." 
Kbe  did  so,  and  he  saw  with  wonder  and 

'  warfiniiif  that  the  two  billa  amounted  to  se- 

'  vffBl  hundred  poanda.    But  suppressing  his 


!  feelings  and  keeping  the  bills,  he  desired  her 
'  to  tell  her  lady  that  he  had  commissioned  her 
to  ^t  in  every  out-standing  bill  immediately. 
Ellis  obeyed  him;  and  Lady  Jane,  seeing  that 
all  must  be  disclosed,  was  forced  to  have  re- 
course to  a  glass  of  water  to  keep  her  from 
fainting.  In  this  emergency  what  could  she 
do!  *'  At  least,"  said  she  to  herself,  ''I  will 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  before  disclo- 
sure is  no  longer  avoidable  I  will  confess  all 
to  Percy,  and  I  trust  that  in  my  ingenuousness 
he  will  forget  my  fault."  She  did  so;  and 
Percy,  though  surprised  and  shocked,  lover- 
like, overlooked  her  errors  in  her  imagined 
greatness  of  mind  in  confessing  them,  and  as- 
aured  her  she  was  dearer  to  him  than  ever. 

Supported  therefore  by  his  approving  and 
confiding  tenderness,  she  was  the  better  able 
to  meet  his  father*s  awful  frown  when  she  was 
summoned  to  his  presence,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived all  the  bills  which  he  had  sent  Ellis 
round  to  call  in,  and  which  amounted  to  nearly 
two  thousand  pounds!  On  hearing  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  Percy  himself  was  as  distressed 
though  not  as  angry  as  his  father ;  and  he  was 
the  more  grieved,  because  he  had  not  where- 
withal to  discharge  it. 

*'  I  have  now  to  ask  you,  madani,  if  these 
are  all  your  debts!"  said  Mr.  Percy  sternly. 
And  Lady  Jane,  resuming  at  once  all  the 
original  honesty  and  generosity  of  her  nature, 
replied,  '*!  will  answer  that  question,  sir,  only 
in  the  presence  of  Lady  Anne ;"  who  was  ac- 
cordingly summoned  to  the  conference. 

**  Now,  sir,"  said  Lady  Jane,  as  soon  at  her 
cousin  entered,  and  looking  at  Lady  Anne  with 
an  expression  of  aflfectionate  triumnh,  **  now, 
sir,  I  will  answer  your  auestion.  I  owe  much 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  bills  now  in  your 
hand.  You  must  add  to  them  the  sum  which 
my  generous  cousin  had  undertaken  to  dis- 
charge, though  in  order  to  do  so  she  was  forced 
to  make  a  great  personal  sacrifice." 

**  It  was  no  sacrifice,  none  at  all,  my  gener- 
ous, candid  Jane,"  replied  Lady  Anne,  grati- 
fied and  affected  at  this  unexpected  virtue  in 
Lady  Jane;  who,  overcome  by  the  effort, 
threw  herself  on  her  cousin's  neck  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

^'  O  sir  !**  said  Percy,  seeing  his  fiither  him- 
self affected,  **  will  you  in  a  degree  excuse  a 
fault  so  honourably  confessed  and  atoned  for  1" 

^*  I  honour,  my  son,"  he  replied,  **  as  much 
as  you  can  do,  a  generous  ana  candid  avowal 
of  a  fault  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
been  known;  still  my  resolve  is  iHevoeable. 
I  have  no  money  to  spare  for  unexpected  de- 
mands, and  you,  I  know,  have  none ;  nor  can 
I,  will  I  allow  Lady  Anne  to  pay  the  money 
she  has  promised ;  therefore,  on  pain  of  my 
eternal  displeasure,  I  command  you  to  give  up 
all  idea  of  marrying  Lady  Jane  till  the  whole 
debt  is  paid ;  for  fierer,  with  my  consent,  shall 
my  ton  marry  to  run  the  risk  of  being  involved 
and  poor  thnragb  life,  by  having  a  debt  of  this 
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magnitude  to  discharge.  In  a  twelvemonth 
Lady  Jane  will  be  of  age,  and  part  of  her  for- 
tune may  then  be  sold  to  liquidate  her  debts. 
A  twelvemonth  too  is  necessary  at  least  for 
her  to  try  to  break  herself  of  her  pernicious 
habits ;  and  during  that  time  she  or  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  changing  your  minds, 
if  you  desire  it,  and  breaking  on  a  union  from 
which  /  foresee  no  good  will  arise." 

During  this  speech,  Lady  Jane,  bathed  in 
tears,  reclined  on  Lady  Anne's  shoulders,  and 
Percy  in  great  agitation  paced  up  and  down 
the  room.  ^*  Sir,  sir,"  said  he,  *'  this  is  harsh, 
this  is  cruel^  sir." 

*^  May  be  so;  but  it  is  unalterable,"  replied 
his  father. 

^*  Dear  sir !  hear  me,  let  mc  speak,"  cried 
Lady  Anne,  feeling  deeply  for  both  the  lovers. 

'*No,  most  dear  and  most  revered  Lady 
Anne,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  taking  her  hand,  ^*  I 
cannot  hear  you.  Though  no  longer  your  guar- 
dian, it  is  my  duty  still  to  watch  over  your  in- 
terests, and  not  to  allow  you  to  sacrifice  your- 
self for  others  not  worthy  such  a  sacrifice." 

**  Don't  say  so,  sir,  don  t  say  so,"  cried  Lady 
Anne ;  **  Jane  is  not  unworthy,  and  I  should 
grudge  no  sacrifice  for  her  sake !"  Perc^  in- 
stantly seized  Lady  Anne's  hand,  and  kissed 
it  with  grateful  emotion ;  while;  turning  very 
pale,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  cousin's  neck ; 
and  Mr.  Percy,  who  saw  her  change  of  coun- 
tenance, and  understood  her  feelings,  more 
mortified  than  ever  at  his  son's  blind  prefer- 
ence, darted  at  him  a  look  of  indignation,  and 
lefl  the  room. 

"  We  must  get  this  interdiction  taken  off," 
said  Lady  Anne,  after  a  pause  of  much  emo- 
tion on  all  sides. 

*•*■  Do  that,  dear,  generous  Lady  Ai^ie,  and  I 
shall  bless  you  for  ever !"  cried  Percy. 

'*  I  will  see  what  is  to  be  done,"  she  replied 
coldly,  and  left  the  lovers  alone.  But  in  vain 
did  Lady  Anne  still  request  to  be  permitted  to 
pay  part  of  the  debt;  in  vain  did  she  entreat 
that  the  marriage  might  be  allowed  to  take 
place, — Mr.  Percy  was  inexorable,  and  re- 
peated, 

•*  My  son  may  marry  if  he  chooses,  but  it 
will  be  against  my  publicly  avowed  disappro- 
bation of  his  choice;  —  and  I  am  sure  Percy 
will  never  expose  the  woman  he  loves  to  such 
«an  insult;  besides,  who  knows  but  during 
a  year's  trial  of  their  constancy  something 
may  happen  to  prevent  the  marriage  for  ever  1 
— and  if  so,  O  !  how  I  should  rejoice  !" 

Lady  Anne  feared  that  she  should  rejoice 
too;  —  but  too  honourable  to  allow  even  a 
chance  so  flattering  to  her  feelings  to  turn  her 
aside  from  the  duties  of  friendship,  she  still 
persisted  in  her  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Mr. 
Percy  to  recall  his  mandate;  but,  "Never!" 
was  his  constant  answer ;  "  while  Lady  Jane 
remains  in  debt,  she  never,  if  I  can  help  it, 
shall  be  the  wife  of  my  son." 

Lady  Anne,  ever  since  Percy  and  her  cou- 


sin became  declared  lovers,  spent  mucA  of  her 
time  in  her  own  apartment,  from  feelings  and 
motives  easy  to  be  guessed  at;  and  therefore 
she  was  not  soon  aware  that  something  un- 

f>leasant  had  occurred  between  them.  At 
ength,  however,  she  observed  that  Percy 
looked  pale  and  wretched,  and  Lady  Jane  sul- 
len ;  nor  was  she  slow  to  demand  of  the  latter 
a  reason  for  what  she  saw. 

"  Oh !  it  is  only,"  she  replied,  **  that  Hany 
is  absurd  and  unjust." 

"  Only  that !"  answered  Lady  Anne,  with 
an  ironical  air ;  "I  think  that  only  is  a  great 
deal,  considering  he  was  neither  absurd  nor 
unjust  before." 

"  That  is  liberal  in  you,  Anne,  all  things 
considered ;  but  my  guardian  would  tell  you 
he  was  both  when  he  preferred  me  to  you." 

"  We  will  drop  that  subject,  if  you  please," 
replied  Lady  Anne,  coldly;  "And  now  ex- 
plain in  what  respect  Percy,  in  your  eyes,  is 
absurd  and  unjust.     Wretched  I  tee  he  is." 

"  Ay,  and  he  is  absurd  in  being  wretched ; 
for  the  truth  is,  he  is  jealous.  He  cannot  bear 
that  I  should  flirt  with  that  man  worth  a  mil- 
lion, who  is  just  come  from  India.'* 

"  Then  why  do  you  flirt  with  himi" 

"  But  it  is  not  true ; — I  don^i  flirt;  only  the 
poor  gentleman  says  civil  things  to  me,  and  I 
can't  say  uncivil  ones  to  him  in  return,  yoo 
know." 

"  Tell  him  you  are  an  engaged  woman." 

"  He  knows  that,  —  and  1  take  care  always 
to  let  him  see  I  love  Percy.  But  Percy's  fear 
is,  since  he  has  known  my  propensity  to  spend 
money,  that  this  agreeable  Nabob,  for  agreea- 
ble he  certainly  is,  should  make  me  such  of- 
fers as  might  tempt  me  to  give  him  the  prefer- 
ence ;  especially  as,  to  be  candid,  my  pride  is 
not  a  little  hurt  at  the  style  in  which  Mr. 
Percy  has  presumed  to  talk  to  me, —  hinting 
as  if  he  thought  it  was  an  honour  to  Lady 
Jane  Langley  to  be  the  wife  of  his  son,  Mr. 
Percy.'' 

"And  so  it  is,  Jane,"  interrupted  Lady 
Anne.  "  It  would  be  an  honour  to  any  wo- 
man, however  high  her  rank,  to  be  the  choice 
of  such  a  nobly-gifled  creature  as  Harry 
Percy !" 

"  Mighty  fine !  I  wonder  whether  your  lady- 
ship's father,  the  Marquis  of  D  >  would 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion !" 

**He  would,  and  so  would  tour  ladyship's 
father." 

"  But  my  ladyship's  father's  daughter  ftees 
difiierently ;  —  not  that  she  thinks  she  confers 
honour.  O  no, — far  from  it  indeed ;  but  she 
cannot  think  she  receives  it.  And  there  is 
my  buckram  guardian  setting  up  his  large 
eyes  and  looking  so  grand !  that  for  fear  be 
should  have  put  some  of  his  proud  notions 
into  Percy's  head,  I  take  care  to  keep  the  hon- 
est lad's  pride  down  by  teasinff  him  a  little, 
and  alarming  him  with  the  idea  of  loainff 
me!"  * 
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**  Jane,  I  have  no  patience  with  yoo. 

**  You  never  had  anv,  Anne." 

**  And  shall  have  still  le«8,  if  you  can  be  so 
base  as  to  delight  in  tormenting  a  heart  that 

loves  you;    a  heart  that **      Here, 

spite  of  herself,  emotions,  conscious  emotions, 
^oked  her  utterance. 

"I  lei  I  you  what,  Anne,"  replied  Lady 
Jane,  ^*  every  one  scolds  me  now,  and  I  am 
almost  wear}'  of  my  life ; — I  see  that  I  have 
alienated  from  me  my  guardian's  good  will, 
my  lover*8  confidence,  and  mv  only  friend^s 
esteem ; — and  if  my  situation  does  not  change 
•con  at  home,  I  cannot  answer  for  not  seeking 
something  better  abroad." 

So  saying,  with  an  air  of  grief  and  despond- 
ence unusual  to  a  countenance  so  animated  as 
bers  usually  was,  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  and 
left  her  affectionate  cousin  in  a  state  of  alarm 
and  aj^latioo. 

In  the  evening.  Lady  Anne,  on  entering  the 
drawing-room,  found  Percy  alone, — and  she 
BO  lon^HT^r  avoided,  but  sought  a  conversation 
with  him ; — nor  was  it  long  before,  of  his  own 
accord,  he  revealed  to  her  the  anxiety  of  his 
ouod.  Lady  Jane  had  been  quite  correct  in 
ker  communications.  She  had  contrived  to 
BMke  Percy  jealous  and  miserable  by  the  way 
ui  which  she  received  the  agreeable  Nabob's 
anrations; — having  told  him  also,  when  he 
expostulated  with  her,  that  his  father's  autho- 
rity had  dissolved  their  engagement  for  a  year, 
and  iherefora  inclination  was  now  the  only 
bond  between  them. 

**I  can  only  say,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Percy,  ^  that  if  she  goes  on  thus,  neither  my 
brain  nor  health  can  bear  the  constant  wretch- 
edness I  endure ;  for  I  have  discovered.  Lady 
Anne,  that  of  all  pangs  to  which  mortals  are 
tabfect,  there  are  none  so  agonizing  and  so 
dsstmcitTe  as  the  pangs  of  jealousy.*' 

Lady  Anne  could  have  told  him  this  long 
ifo ;— -but  she  had  gone  through,  had  survived, 
tad  conquered  then. 

**  Harnr,"  she  replied,  **  you  do  not  suffer 
ijone; — Lady  Jane  is  very  wretched  too. — 
Your  fiither's  evident  disapprobation  of  her, 
nd  yoar  marriage  with  her,  have  awakened 
•11  the  pride,  the  proper  pride  of  her  soul ;  and 
I  Bust  say,  in  Jane's  defence,  that  it  must  be 
t  very  galling,  a  very  disagreeable  thing  to 
say  woman  to  become  the  wife  of  the  son, 
when  the  lather  would,  if  he  could,  for  ever 
fcrbid  the  union. 

** True,— most  true; — but  what  is  to  be 
done  f  for  even  you  have  failed  to  move  my 
6tber*s  heart  in  our  favour." 

Lady  Anne  shook  her  head  mournfully ;  and 
tampmoj  coming  in,  the  conference  broke  up. 

At  oiidmght,  when  the  guests  were  depart- 
sd.  Lady  Anne  retired,  but  not  to  sleep.— She 
kk  tbat,  like  Mr.  Percy,  she  too  had  almost 
aacMMcioosly  looked  K>rward  with  pleasure 
t»  lbs  change  which  might  take  place  in  the 
of  a  twelvemonth ;  but  Mr.  Percy's 


words  had  caused  her  to  look  into  her  own 
heart,  and  her  generous  nature  revolted  at 
what  she  saw  there.  To  undress  in  order  to 
obtain  sleep  was  impossible;  therefore  she 
dismissed  Barnes,  saying  she  would,  when 
inclined  to  go  to  bed,  undress  herself ;— and 
then,  till  it  was  daylight,  she  paced  up  and 
down  her  apartment,  struggling  with  her  self- 
ish feelings,  and  encouraging  her  generous 
ones,  till  her  resolution  was  taken  and  her 
plans  fixed. 

^*  He  shall  be  saved  if  I  can  save  him ;  he 
shall  be  happy  if  /  can  make  him  so,"  she 
exclaimed  ;  and  then  with  a  lightened  heart 
she  undressed  and  slept  awhile. 

When  she  was  risen,  she  went  for  Ellis, 
Lady  Jane's  woman — and  asked  her,  unknown 
to  her  lady,  to  let  her  once  more  see  the  bills 
which  she  had  delivered  to  Mr.  Percy.  Lady 
Anne  again  cast  up  the  sum  total ;  and  having, 
without  being  forced  to  deprive  her  poor  rela- 
tions of  their  little  fortune,  contrived  a  way  of 
discharging  them  all,  she  went  to  her  bank- 
ers ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  Ellis,  who,  as 
she  was  tormented  by  the  creditors,  was  de- 
lighted to  have  her  lady's  debts  discharged, 
all  Lady  Jane  owed  was  paid  in  three  days' 
time ;  and  Lady  Anne  therefore  knew,  that  as 
the  deed  was  done,  Mr.  Percy  could  no  longer 
oppose  it,  nor  could  he  have  any  longer  a  plea 
to  defer  the  marriage  of  Percy  and  Lady 
Jane. 

When  Lady  Anne  had  obtained  all  the  re- 
ceipts, she  put  them  on  a  file ;  and  going  into 
Lady  Jane's  apartment,  where  she  sat  alone 
and  musing  over  her  miseries,  she  presented 
the  file  to  her,  and  desired  her  to  see  what  it 
held. — h^J  Jane  having  surveyed  it  uttered 
a  scream  or  surprise,  but  so  mingled  with  de- 
light that  Lad^  Anne  felt  herself  almost  re- 
paid ;  and  while  Lady  Jane  in  an  agony  of 
gratitude, — gratitude  composed  of  so  many 
mingled  feelings,  that  it  amounted  to  paint- 
hung  on  Lady  Anne's  neck,  and  called  her 
her  saviour  and  the  preserver  of  Percy,  Lady 
Anne's  tears  fiowed  as  fast  as  hers  did,  but 
word$  she  spoke  none,  ^^ 

"Where,  where  is  Percy!"  criem^ady 
Jane,  "  I  must  seek  him." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Lady  Anne,  turning  pale. 

"  But  first  tell  me  how  yoo  got  money  to 
pay  these  vile  debts  without  disappointing 
your  cousins  of  their  little  wealth,  as  well  as 
yourself  of  the  jewels." 

"  By  altering  my  plans  for  the  next  year  and 
half  at  least.  Instc»id  of  taking  a  house  with 
Mrs.  Tyrawley  as  my  chaperone,  and  living 
up  to  my  income  and  my  rank,  I  shall  take  a 
small  house,  retaining  Mrs.  Corbet  to  reside 
with  me;  for,  to  be  honest,  the  money  I  have 
paid  for  you  is  the  greater  part  of  my  income 
for  the  ensuing  year,  which  my  bankers  ad- 
vanced on  my  paying  them  interest  for  the 
money." 

"  O  Anne !  your  goodnees  overpowers  me. 


^ 
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And  for  our  sake  you  g[iTe  up  all  that  other 
women  ralue !" 

**  No  Jane,  not  so.  In  making  those  I  love 
happy,  I  secure  to  myself  what,  in  my  eyes,  is 
of  more  value  than  a  splendid  establishment. 
Nor  should  I  thus  point  out  to  you  the  extent 
of  what  you  will  think  privations  to  me,  if  I 
did  not  wish  to  teach  you,  that  the  generosity 
built  on  self-denial  is  the  only  true  and  valu- 
able generosity ;  and  to  lead  you  to  follow 
while  you  applaud  my  example." 

To  this  well-meant  hint  Lady  Jane  replied 
only  by  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  deep  sigh, 
and  went  in  search  of  Percy,  whom  she  found 
brooding  over  his  imagined  danger,  and  mak- 
ing his  agonies  worse  by  dwelling  on  them. 


him  to  put  matters  in  train  for  oor  speedy 


union. 


**  I  will,"  replied  Lady  Jane.  Then  saying  i 
to  herself,  '*  O  poor  Lady  Anne !"  she,  almost  • 
reluctantly,  returned  to  her  coastn. 

**I  will  eo  to  him  instantly,"  said  Lady 
Anne  in  reply,  well  knowing  that  when  efforts 
are  to  be  made  they  ou^ht  not  to.  be  long  re- 
flected upon ;  and  hearing  Mr.  Percy  was  in 
his  library,  she  ventured  to  join  him  there. 
Surprise,  disappointment,  indignation,  and  re- 
gret, were  Mr.  Percy's  first  feelings,  on  hear- 
ing what  Lady  Anne  had  to  communicate, 
mixed  with  admiration  of  her  own  generous 
self-command,  since,  more  quick-sighted  than 


__  .     ^  _  -  '.P^j*?  *"T-   his  son  to  the  state  of  Lady  Anne's  feelingn,! 

But  in  the  next  moment  he  was  lifted  from  the  :  ^g  knew  and  could  appreciate  the  sreatoess  of 
depth  of  despondence  to  the  height  of  hope 
and  happiness !   Yet  still  his  joy  was  damped 


by  the  consciousness  of  the  sacrifice  which 
Lady  Anne  had  made,  and  he  more  bitterly 
deplored  than  ever  his  own  early  extravagance, 
which  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  raise 
the  money  necessary  to  remove  the  embarrass- 
ments of  Lady  Jane. 

"  Best  of  women !"  cried  Percy,  when  he 
heard  what  Lady  Anne  had  done,  "  how  can 
we  ever  repay  her  t  Yes,  dearest  Jane !  yes, 
we  can  repay  her,"  added  he  tenderly ;  **  pay- 
ment If  in  our  power. — Let  her  see  us  happy, 
and  her  generous  nature  will  be  amply  re- 

*'  And  do  you  think  we  thall  nnt  be  happy, 
Harry  ?  Have  your  father's  prejudices  infect- 
ed you  1" 

•*  How  can  yon  think  so,  Jane  1"  replied 
Percy  blushing.  "If  they  had,  do  you  ima- 
gine 1  could  thus  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of 
beinor  united  to  you  ?  but  let  us  talk  of  your 
cousin  ; — ^This  voluntary  kindness  of  her^  in 
order  to  insure  or  expedite  our  union  rejoices 
me  also  on  her  own  account ;  for  it  convinces 
me  she  has  not  that  regard  for  me  which  you 
and  my  father  feared  she  had ;  for  I  am  sure, 
from  my  own  feelings,  that  no  man  or  woman 
in  love  could  endeavour  to  facilitate  the  union 
of  the  h|loved  object  with  another.  1  am  sure 
I  could^ot  have  done  all  in  my  power,  Jane, 
to  marry  you  to  the  nahob.^^ 

"  Nor  I,  Harry,  to  marry  yon  to  Lady  Anne, 
hot—" 

"  But  what  t 

••  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Lady  Jane.  "  But, 


»» 


appreciate  the  greatness 
her  conduct, 

"But  this  is  robbery,  downright  rMery, 
Lady  Anne,"  he  said  at  last,  "  for  years  must 
elapse  before  either  Percy  or  I  can  erer  repay 
you." 

"  And  suppose  I  am  never  repaid,"  replied 
Lady  Anne,  "  there  will  be  no  great  harm— 
for,  indeed,  I  can  do  without  the  money ;"  and 
afraid  lest  Mr.  Percy  should  know  that  she 
had  already  made  some  sacrifices,  and  most 
make  still  greater,  she  changed  the  conversar 
tion,  and  earnestly  preferred  her  petition  that 
preparations  for  the  marriage  might  take  place 
without  delay.  Mr.  Percy  looked  at  her  with 
feelings  of  affectionate  esteem  and  admiration, 
but  dared  not  express  his  admiration,  lest  she 
should  suspect  why  he  so  mnch  admired,  and 
by  that  means  discover  that  the  secret  of  her 
heart  was  known  to  him. 

"  Lady  Anne,"  replied  he,  "  as  it  is  yo«r 
wish,  your  request,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  expedite  this,  in  my  eyes,  ill-starred  union; 
for  you  have  acquired  a  right  to  be  alone  con- 
sulted, and  I  will  do  for  your  dear  sake,  what 
I  positively  assure  you  1  would  do  to  oblige 
no  one  else.  But  I  tell  yon  honestly  I  do  not 
approve  this  marriage,  and  I  never  will  say 
that  I  do."  And  Lad]^  Anne  thinking  it  poli- 
tic to  be  contented  with  this  unrracions  as- 
sent, as  opposition  might  have  rendered  it  still 
more  so,  thanked  him  even  warmly  for  his 
promise,  and  retired  to  impart  the  news  to 
Lady  Jane. — Though,  in  the  first  instance. 
Lady  Anne's  bounty  was  the  result  of  pure, 
disinterested  benevolence ;  still,  upon  i  selfish 


she  was  going  to  say,  ^*  though  tee  are  not,  \  principle  of  consideration  for  her  own  feelingfS, 
Anne  t>capableof  such  a  sacrifice."  Knowing,   the  conduct  she  pursued  was  the  best  possible 


in  order  to  support  her  under  the  downfiill  of  all 
her  hopes ;  for  sweet  and  consoling  to  her  was 
the  consciousness  of  her  own  heroism ;  tad 


however,  how  enthusiastic  an  admirer  Harry 
Percy  was  of  acts  of  superior  virtue,  she  could 
not  bear,  on  second  thoughts,  to  let  him  learn 
the  whole  extent  of  Lady  Anne^s  superiority.  |  that  feeling  of  hopeless  love,  which,  if  sufiersd 
"  Now,  Jane,"  said  he,  **  I  must  leave  you, '  to  remain  m  quiet  inactivity,  would  have  prsy- 
and  go  to  the  House,  even  without  seeing  j  ed  on  her  health,  perhaps,  and  deetrojeo  the 
Lady  Anne  to  thank  her  for  her  goodness;  energies  of  her  mind,  by  being  forced  into  ae- 
and  do  you  return,  and  tell  her  that  she  must  j  tion  and  exertion  in  the  cause  of  the  beloved 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  it  by  breaking  what '  object,  served  as  a  balm  to  the  wounds  it  had 
she  has  done  to  my  father,  and  prevailing  on  1  inflicted,  and  enabled  her  even  to  witneM  with 
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cooipotore  the  ceremony  which  gave  the  man 
of  her  affections  to  her  envied  rival. 

**  He  is  my  gift,"  said  she  mentally ;  "  but 
for  roe,  she  might  never  have  called  him  hers; 
sod  ij  he  is  happy,  /  too  shall  have  been  the 
mean»  of  his  happinesa.^^ 

JStill,  Lady  Anne,  as  she  stood  at  the  altar, 
was  very  glad  of  the  assistance  of  the  long 
mhittf  veil  m*hich  she  wore,  to  conceal  the  con- 
scious fluctuations  of  her  complexion.  Nor 
did  she  raitte  her  veil  even  to  receive  the  part^ 
in^  kiss  of  the  bride,  who  with  her  husband 
M*t  oflf  from  the  church-door  on  a  tour  of  some 
weeks ;  but  she  contented  herself  witli  fold- 
ing Lady  Jane  in  an  affectionate  embrace,  and 
rccoiving  without  returning  the  pressure  of 
Ptfrcy*s  hand. 

I^ady  Anne  therefore  succeeded  in  conceal- 
ing her  deep  emotion  from  every  eye  save  that 
of  Mr.  Percy,  and  to  him  her  feelings  were 
•acred  and  inviolable. 

^  Shall  we  take  a  drive  into  the  country, 
I^dy  Anne!**  said  he,  after  handing  her  and 
Mr*.  Corbet  into  the  carriage. 

**  If  you  please,  sir,"  replied  Lady  Anne, 
while  tJirough  her  veil  the  deadly  paleness  of 
her  cheek  was  visible,  which  certainly  no 
loii9|»r  bore  that  full  unvarying  colour  with 
which  Percy  had  reproached  it. 

Mr.  Percy,  conscious  how  great  the  effort 
L^y  Anne  had  made  that  morning,  was 
£?3nDed  at  her  excessive  palenesH,  and  the 
sort  of  desperate  calmness  and  stillness  of  her 
Dinner; — still,  delicacy  forbade  him  to  take 
notice  of  it,  and  Mrs.  Corbet  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  look  without  seeing.  At  length, 
Sir.  Perry,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart,  fixed  on  a  method  likely  to  rouse 
Lady  Anne  from  her  distressing  state  of  qui- 
etude, by  calling  forth  the  generous  indigna- 
tion nf  her  nature,  and  he  exclaimed — 

**  O  Lady  Anne,  married  as  my  son  is,  my 
only  son,  to  a  woman  of  high  rank,  tolerable 
fivtnne,  and  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
nmts,  I  must  own  that  my  heart,  my  father^s 
heart,  i«  not  as  well  satisGed  as  it  hoped  to  be 
on  this  occasion.  I  cannot,  excuse  me,  dear 
Lady  Anne,  I  cannot  think  your  cousin  cal- 
colat^  to  make  him  happy." 

•*Sir,  Mr.  Percy!"  returned  Lady  Anne 
vehefneotlv,  indignation  bringing  back  the 
full  tide  of  crimson  to  her  face,  **  you  surely, 
sir,  ^>rg»'t  we  are  not  alone !" 

**  No,  I  do  not,"  he  replied,  '*  and  indeed  it 
b  next  to  being  alone;  for,  if  you  look  at 
%n*  Corbet,  you  will  see  that  she  is  attending 
to  wHhing  but  the  pretty  shops,  and  pretty 
mm  and  women." 

**  Still,  sir,  I  must  beg  you,  if  you  must  say 
aay  thing  ao  painful  to  my  feelings,  and  so 
■■I9SC  at  the  same  time,  I  must  beg,  I  say, 
thai  it  nay  be  kept  for  my  private  ear." 

"Tnlust!  Well  then,  if  our  good  friend 
has  iKaird  the  accusation,  pray  let  her  hear  the 
eiealpstiaD,  and  explain  why  I  am  unjust. ' 


«« 


**  With  all  my  heart ;  I  am  convinced  tliat 
Lady  Jane  is  taught  by  past  experience,  and 
tliat  the  agony  she  has  sulfered  on  my  account 
will  be  such  as  to  make  her  very  cautious  how 
she  errs  in  future.  Besides,  she  has  strong 
affections,  she  loves  her  husband,  and  she  will 
love  her  children,  and  do  her  duty  by  them." 

**No,  Lady  Anne,  no;  she  may  love  her 
children,  but  you  will  be  their  mother." 

*^  Oh,  most  gladly  !"  cried  Lady  Anne,  but 
recollecting  herself,  she  .added  rather  angrily, 
**  I  must  again  reniiud  you  that  tiiis  way  of 
mentioning  Lady  Jane  is  unpleasant  to  me." 

^*  Well  then,  forgive  me,  said  he  taking 
her  hand,  which  had  no  longer  the  deadly  cold 
feeling  that  had  alarmed  him,  **  forgive  me, 
and  let  me  talk  to  you  of  my  plans,  and  consult 
with  you  about  yours.  Now  you  will  have  an 
establishment  of  your  own,  and  as  Lady  Jane 
is  married,  you  know  it  is  my  intention  to  dis- 
pose of  my  large  house,  and  take  a  small  one ; 
for  my  income  from  my  West  India  estates 
has  fallen  off  greatly,  and  I  wish  to  contract 
my  expenses ;  besides,  I  shall  never  be  easy 
till  you.  Lady  Anne,  are  repaid." 

**  No  more  on  that  subject,  sir,"  said  Ladv 
Anne  coldly,  **  or  you  will  offend  me  again. 

"  Well — well — I  shall  think,  however,  of  it 

as  much  as  1  please.    The  Duke  of  L 

has  offered  me  a  large  sum  for  it,  and  I  mean 
to  accept  it.  Poor  man !  he  would  fain  have 
a  mistress  for  it,  and  I  believe  he  will  very 
soon  renew  certain  offers." 

**  I  hope  not,"  replied  Lady  Aime ;  ^*  for, 
though  1  highly  admire  the  Duke,  my  deter- 
mination on  that  subject  is  irrevocable." 

"  Forgive  me — I  will  proceed  on  business. 
I  have  heard  of  a  small  house  near  my  son*s 
in  Piccadilly,  and  there  1  mean  to  reside.  And 
now.  Lady  Anne,  in  what  part  of  the  town, 
and  in  what  fine  house,  do  you  mean  to  take 
up  your  residence! — for  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  old 
friend^s  daughter,  and  1  may  say  the  pride  of 
iny  heart,  living  in  a  style  worthy  her  rank  and 
fortune." 

*^  Some  time  hence  you  will,  I  trust,"  re- 
plied Lady  Anne,  deeply  blushing,  **but  not 
yet." 

"  Not  yet  1     What  do  you  mean  1" 

**  I  mean  that  for  a  year  or  two  I  shall  be 
contented  to  live  in  a  small  house  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Percy  and  Lady  Jane,  and  with  a  small 
establishment,  and  Mre.  Corbet  has  promised 
to  live  with  me." 

**  I  understand  it — I  understand  you.  Lady 
Anne,  and  I  see  very  clearly  that  your  bounty 
to  your  extravagant  cousin  is  the  cause  of  this, 
and  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  extent  of  her  in- 
volvements; for  I  concluded  till  now,  that 
what  I  knew  you  to  possess  of  personal  pro- 
perty was  expended  on  her,  and  not  any  part 
of  your  income," 

"  There  you  wrong  Lady  Jane,  sir,"  cried 
Lady  Anne  haughtily ;  *'  my  personal  property. 
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great  part  of  h  I  meaa«  has  been  eipended  in 
a  ceil]  more  tatUfaetorj  Banner,  and  1  earnest] j 
beg  that  yon  will  forbear  to  giTe  even  zn  opi- 
nion on  my  plane,  an  tbej  are  fixed  as  the  laws 
of  the  Mede«  and  Perwiant/* 

^  Yet  one  word  more— «are1y  Percy  and  bis 
bride  will  inrite  yoo  to  lire  with  them  V* 

**  O  yea!  they  baTe  done  so — bat  I  know 
better  than  to  aeeede  to  soeh  a  proposal. 
Young  married  oeople  oaght  to  be  left  to 
themselreii,  and  nx  the  way  of  life  they  are  in 
future  to  follow.** 

**  True,  very  true — bot  where  is  this  small 
boose  to  be  foand  ?** 

^  In  Clarflres^treet — and  if  yon  please  we 
will  go  and  Took  at  one  that  has  been  reeom- 
mended  to  me — for  I  should  wish  to  haTe  yoar 
approbation  of  it.** 

Arcordingly  they  drore  to  Clarges-street ; 
and  Mr.  Percy,  though  grieved  at  the  small- 
ness  of  the  house,  could  not  but  own  that  it 
was  large  enough  for  Lady  Anne*fl,  at  present, 
redueeoincome;  and  with  a  heart  more  filled 
with  reverence  for  her,  and  regrvt  at  his  8on*8 
blindness,  he  parted  with  her  on  their  return 

home,'— he  to  oine  with  the  Duke  of  L — , 

and  Lady  Anne  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
her  own  apartments. 

As  ho  foresaw,  the  Duke  renewed  his  offers 
now  Percy  was  married,  but  still  in  vain; — 
and  in  a  »nort  time  Lady  Anne  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
bet tor>k  possession  of  their  new  abode.  Mr. 
Percy  went  to  lodgings  till  his  was  ready  for 
him,  and  the  Dnke  of  L—  went  to  the 
house  in  (irosvenor-square. 

All  these  arrangements  took  place  during 
the  absence  of  the  new-married  pair,  who  at 
length  returned  to  London  to  a  very  elegant 
house  in  Piccadilly.  Percy  looked,  and  evi- 
dently was,  so  happy,  that  his  fond  father 
could  not  help  viewing  with  complacency  the 
woman  who  made  him  so,  and  Lady  Jane  had 
every  reason  to  he  satisfied  with  the  reception 
he  gave  her.  But  the  joy  she  felt  was  damped 
by  the  sight  of  Lady  Anne,  whose  excessive 
thinness  and  paleness  called  forth  all  the  anx- 
ieties of  h«r  affectionate  heart ; — ^and  when  she 
was  alone  with  her  she  hurst  into  tears,  and 
asked  if  she  had  heen  ill. 

♦*  No^not  111,'*  replied  Lady  Anne,  coldly, 
**  and  my  paleness  is  only  temporary  : — time, 
by  removing  entirely  the  cause,  will  also  re- 
move the  elfect,  and  I  assure  you  my  mind  is 
now  quite  at  ease.** 

*M  understand  you,**  replied  Lady  Jane; 
**  but  heliove  me,  in  the  miclst  of  my  own  hap- 
pineHs  1  shall  he  uneasy  till  I  see  your  usually 
fine  colour  as  bright  as  ever.  And  now,  Anne, 
let  us  nrdor  the  carriage  and  drive  to  your 
house.**  They  did  so,  and  Lady  Jane  could 
not  see  without  remorse  amounting  to  agony, 
the  humble  mansion  comparatively  to  that  she 
ouffht  to  have  inhabited,  to  which  her  errors 
had  doomed  her  cousin. 

**  Urieve  not  for  what  to  me  is  no  souroe  of 


gmiT'  replied  Lady  Anne ;  •*  but  repay  me,  if 
you  think  yon  owe  me  obligations,  by  abstain- 
ing in  futore  from  the  follies,  imH  to  say  rtces, 
which  forced  me  to  live  here.  Alas !  Jane,  1 
have  had  more  serioos  trials  to  bear,  and  I 
have  borne  them,  I  trust,  well ;  nor  of  my  past 
weakness,  as  I  may  now  call  it,  is  there,  I  hope, 
a  visihle  trace  lefu** 

^  I  can  assure  yon,**  said  Lady  Jane,  *'  that 
it  was  never  suspected  by  Percy — but  his  fa- 
ther hinted  to  him  his  suspicions.** 

"  His  father!  did  he  sospe«n  V* 

^  Yes ; — but,  like  his  son,  he  most  probably 
has  been  convinced  he  was  in  an  error  by  your 
recent  conduct.** 

"  My  recent  conduct !" 

**  Ye« ; — Percy  told  me  he  was  now  quite 
convinced,  by  your  making  such  efforts  to 
bring  about  our  union,  that  you  were  not  in 
love  with  him  yourself —  for,  if  you  had  been, 
you  could  not  have  done,  what  you  did.** 

Lady  Anne  listened  at  first  in  speechless 
wonder.  "So,  then!"  thought  she,  "the 
greatest  proof  of  pure  disinterested  love  1 
could  possibly  give,  he  deemed  a  proof  of  the 
contrary  !  \Vell,  I  rejoice,  though  1  wonder  at 
his  blindness !"  "  And  pray,  Jane,"  said 
she,  "what  did  you  answer  to  this  curious 
speech  V* 

"  1  said  that  /  could  not  have  acted  so  to 
marry  him  to  you — and  there  the  conversation 
ended.*' 

One  morning  some  country  cousins,  accom- 
panied by  some  London. ladies,  who  were  glad 
of  an  excuse  for  gratifying  their  own  curiosity 
on  pretence  of  gratifying  that  of  their  com- 
panions, called  on  the  bride,  and  begged  she 
would  indulge  her  rural  visiters  with  a  sight 
of  her  wedding  presents  and  wedding  finery ; 
— and  Lady  Jane,  ever  obliging,  indulged  their 
wishes.  « 

"And  this,**  said  Lady  Jane,   "was   Mr. 

Percy *8  gifl,  and  this  my  uncle  Lord 's  ;*' 

and  so  she  went  on. 

"But  where  is  Lady  Anne's  1  she  is  so 
rich  !"  said  a  lady  who  disliked  Lady  Anne; 
"  she  is  so  rich  that  no  doubt  her  present  is 
the  handsomest  of  any."  And  while  the  con- 
scious Lady  Jane,  who  indeed  knew  the  mag- 
mfieence  oi  her  gifl,  blushed  and  hesitated,  and 
would  fain  have  been  guilty  of  evasion,  Lady 
Anne  coldly  replied,  "  Lady  Jane  has  no  gift 
of  mine  to  show  you." 

"  Dear  me !  how  extraordinary !"  cried  one. 
"Ay,  well — 1  suppose  you  save  yourself  for 
the  christening  gifxs,"  said  another;  while  all 
by  looks  and  shrugs,  and  signs  to  each  other, 
conveyed  their  astonishment  at  Lady  Anne's 
meanness,  who  having,  instead  of  a  fine  house 
and  large  establishment,  settled  herself  in  a 
quiet  way  in  Clarges-street,  had  set  many  per- 
sons wondering  and  talking,  and  suspecting 
her  of  avarice ;  and  this  declaration  of  hers 
confirmed  the  idea. 

Yes,  yes,**  again  said  one,  reaaming  the 
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«ubjecu  *Mt  is  clear  Lady  Anne  will  make  a 
most  splendid  chriatcning  offering  !^* 

^*  Lady  Anne  has  no  such  inWntion/*  she 
ppplied*  distressed  more  at  the  pain  Lady  Jane 
sutTt-nNl,  than  at  their  evident  opinion  of  her 
meanrntas ;  and  knowing  Lady  Jane,  she  every 
nomeDt  feared  she  would,  to  exculpate  her, 
inculpate  herself.  Therefore  she  rose  up  and 
said,  ^  I  see  clearly,  ladies,  what  you  now 
think  of  me,  and  you  are  welcome  to  laugh  at 
my  avarice  as  much  as  you  please.** 

•*  Your  avarice,  Lady  Anne !"  cried  Lady 
Jao^v  **  you,  the  most  generous——** 

**  Be  quiet.  Lady  Jane,  not  a  word  more ! 
and  if  you  say  one  word  further  to  vindicate 
me  from  censures  which  I  despise,  I  shall  look 
on  it  as  a  personal  affront.**  Then,  with  a 
look  which  awed  the  company  in  spite  of 
,  themselves,  she  lef\  the  room ;  and  Lady  Jane, 
but  lor  her  cousin*s  prohibition,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  brtrayed  herself,  and  expa- 
tiated on  l^y  Anne*8  kindneAi*. 

•*  <)  Anne  !'*  said  she  when  they  were  gone, 
^  the  misery  I  frit  at  hearing  you  blamed  un- 
justly, was  aloAost  suflicient  to  expiate  the  er- 
ror which  oceaaionvd  it.**     Nor  could  she  rest 
without  felling  Percy  what  had  passed.     But 
M  he,  when  he  heard  it,  exclaimed,  **  I  am 
I  fiad  I  was  not  present,  for  I  should  have  af- 
'  froatsd  the  women !  \V  hat !  dare  to  degrade  by 
iheir  suspicions  the  rxalted  g^odnesA  which 
not  one  of  Uiem  could  imitate  !**     Lady  Jane 
was  almost  sorry  that  she  had  been  so  com- 
aianicative. 

If  Lady  Jane  Lannley  was  admired.  Lady 
isM  Percy  m'as  adored. — Her  name  was  given 
to  every  new  and  expensive  fashion,  and  put 
U  the  top  of  dedications  of  nuniberlcfts  new 
vorkf.— It  figured  also  in  the  list  of  every 
public  charity,  it  stood  at  the  head  of  many 
a  prif  ate  one,  and  it  every  day  adorned  the 
coiaiBM  of  a  fashionable  paper.  Lady  Jane 
Pcfry  at  whole  length  or  in  half,  was  exhibit- 
ed ia  the  gallery  of  each  (ashionable  artist, 
•ad  engravings  of  her  were  hung  in  everr 
Ffiat^op;  while  Percy  enjoyed  this  publi- 
city u  a  homage  due  to  the  idol  of  hiii  neart, 
•ad  as  a  proof  of  her  transcendent  charms; 
far  tow  she  was  his,  he  had  too  much  gene- 
Mhj  of  natare,  and  too  much  confidence  in 
Wr  principles,  to  be  jealous  of  her,  and  he 
losked  forward  to  her  approaching  confine- 
-■entas  tlie  only  event  wanting  to  complete 
)m  felicity. 

Tbat  l^ady  Jane  might  have  as  little  tcmpt- 
flioa  as  possible  to  run  in  debt,  Percy  had 
*raltd  om  her  an  allowance  which  even  Lady 
^  ^eieelf  felt  to  be  ^nerous  to  excess, 
^tttfon  he  had  no  suspicion  of  her  being 
ifiia  distresetd  in  a  pecuniary  way;  and 
tegh  the  eonacioiuiness  that  whatever  she 
*^  became  the  ton  immediately,  led  her  to 
^  her  dreea  almoet  every  morning  and  every 
.<*«iiaf,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  this 
;<^  101  he  done  hot  at  a  great  expense.  And 


as,  unfortunately  for  his  wife,  he  was  too  close 
an  attendant  on  his  duty  in  the  House  to  ac- 
company her  oflcn  into  some  certain  circles, 
he  was  also  unconscious  that  she  frequently 
entered  into  very  deep  play,  and  that  the  mo- 
ney solemnly  destined  in  the  morning  to  the 
payment  of  debts,  and  even  to  the  purposes 
of  charity,  was  lost  in  the  evening  in  the  in- 
toxications of  the  gaming-table. 

Lady  Anne,  meanwhile,  was  rarely  her 
companion.  —  Resolved  to  see  as  little  of 
Percy  as  possible,  that  the  passion  she  believed 
extinct  might  run  no  danger  of  being  revived, 
she  seldom  visited  Lady  Jane  when  he  was 
at  home ;  and  after  she  had  accompanied  her 
to  court,  and  gone  the  round  of  bridal  visits 
with  her,  she  prefened  staying  at  home  with 
her  books,  her  music,  and  her  work,  to  the 
giddy  round  of  balls  and  assemblies,  to  which, 
untired  as  yet,  the  admired  Lady  Jane  re- 
sorted. But  Lady  Anne  had  yet  another 
amusement,  which  she  fancied  rational  and 
innocent  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  was,  daily 
studying  the  debates,  for  the  delight  of  reading 
Perc*y*s  speeches ;  and  while  his  thoughtless 
wife  took  no  interest  in  hia  excelling  eloquence, 
except  when  she  heard  it  the  theme  of  com- 
mendation from  those  whose  praise  was  fame. 
Lady  Anne  knew  every  sentence  that  had 
commanded  admiration,  and  was  aware  of 
every  new  motion  which  he  was  either  to  pro- 
pose or  second.  Alas!  while  making  him 
thus  the  occupier  of  her  lonely  hours,  the 
Percy  whom  she  beheld  in  imagination  only, 
was  more  likely  to  he  dangerous  to  her  fancied 
freedom,  than  he  could  have  been,  beheld  in 
reality ;  for,  deprive  any  beloved  object  of  the 
charms  which  our  own  imagination  (rives  it, 
and  love  would  soon  be  our  slave,  and  never 
again  our  tyrant. 

At  length.  Lady  Jane  became  the  mother  of 
twins,  and  the  delighted  Lady  Anne  pressed 
to  her  kind  bosom  two  sons  of  PerrY*s.  But 
it  was  not  without  deep  regret,  which  was 
shared  hj  their  mother,  that  Lady  Anne  heard 
her  cousin  forbidden,  on  account  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  health,  to  be  a  nurse  to  her  chil- 
dren, and  was  forced  to  see  them  fed  by  other 
care  than  the  maternal  one. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Jane  was  able  to  go  out 
again.  Lady  Anne,  who  had,  during  her  cou- 
8in*s  confinement,  seen  more  of  Percy  than 
she  thought  proper,  returned  to  her  own  home, 
and  her  salutary  occupations.  But  she  was 
soon  •to  have  her  peace  disturbed  by  pangs 
of  the  sincerest  sorrow  and  regret — pann 
which  continued  to  be  felt  by  her,  after  Lady 
Jane  and  even  Percy  had  ceased  to  feel  them. 
Mr.  Percy  did  live  to  see  his  son*s  sons,  and 
to  kiss  with  tears  of  pleasure  the  cheek  of  their 
happy  mother;  but  he  did  not  survive  the  birth 
of  the  heirs  more  than  six  weeks ;  and,  though 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  he  died  suddenly 
when  getting  off  his  horse,  a  victim,  as  it  an- 
peaied,  to  some  disease  of  the  heart.    As 
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Percy  enually  lored  and  honoured  his  lather, 
hift  grief  at  first  was  OTerwhelminj^ly  severe ; 
and  Lady  Jane,  though  more  relieved  than 
affected  by  Percy's  loss,  shut  herself  up  at 
home,  contented  to  support  her  husband  by 
her  presence  and  soothing  fondness,  under  the 
violence  of  his  sonow ;  and  Lady  Anne,  spite 
of  herself,  was  forced  to  come  to  the  house  of 
mourninjr,  to  alleviate  Percy's  grief  by  the 
evident  sincerity  with  which  she  shared  in  it. 

**  You  may  well  weep,  dear  Anne,"  said 
Lady  Jane,  **  for  he  loved,  he  adored  you 
above  all  women;  and  you  will  miss  the 
pleasure  of  praise  from  lips  from  which  appro- 
bation was  honour !" 

Lady  Anne  made  no  reply,  for  she  felt  that 
it  was  not  natural  for  Lady  Jane  to  deplore 
Mr.  Percy's  death  as  much  as  she  did,  and  she 
honoured  her  integrity  in  not  feig^ning  what 
she  did  not  feel.  But  Lady  Anne  only  too 
soon  learnt  to  deplore  Mr.  Percy  sudden  and 
untimely  decease,  on  Lady  Jane's  account  as 
well  as  her  own,  for  she  soon  saw  that  he  had 
been  a  check  on  Lady  Jane's  thoughtless  ex- 
penditure. 

As  soon  as  propriety  warranted  her  return 
into  the  gay  world,  Lady  Jane,  presuming  on 
the  addition  to  their  income  which  Mr.  Per- 
cy's death  occasioned,  and  una  wed  by  the 
dread  of  his  reproofs,  launched  forth  into  greats 
er  expenses  than  ever,  and  gave  entertain- 
ments of  almost  eastern  magrnificence.  Even 
Percy  himself  became  alarmed ;  and  as  soon 
as  Lady  Jane  found  that,  if  informed  of  any 
intended  decoration  for  an  evening's  f^te, 
Percy  positively  and  peremptorily  forbade 
them,  she  got  into  a  habit  of  giving  her  orders 
without  consulting  him ;  and  when  he  expos- 
tulaled,  she  always  assured  him  that  these  de- 
corations were  only  for  effect,  and  that  they 
really  cost  nothing  worth  mentioning;  an  as- 
surance which  she  believed  true,  because,  as 
she  never  looked  at  the  bills,  she  was  not 
aware  how  great  was  her  extravagance.  It 
was  for  the  interest  of  his  happiness  that  Percy 
should  believe  her  statement,  and  he  did  be- 
lieve it;  while  Lady  Anne,  awakened  to  anx- 
ious alarm,  felt  consoled  for  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Percy,  by  the  sad  conviction  that  a  scene 
must  soon  be  unfolded  which  would  have 
filled  him  with  sorrow  and  indignation.  Afraid 
to  speak,  yet  scarcely  able  to  remain  silent. 
Lady  Anne  therefore,  whose  lease  of  her 
house  was  now  nearly  expired,  was  no  longer 
averse  to  reside  with  Percy  and  Lady  Jane, 
for  a  short  time  at  least,  that  she  might  be 
thereby  enabled  to  have  the  means  of  judging 
accurately  of  what  was  passing,  and  she  pro- 
mised to  remove  to  Piccadilly  as  soon  as  the 
term  for  which  her  house  was  taken  had  ac- 
tually expired. 

One  morning  that  Lady  Jane  was  to  call  on 
Lady  Anne  to  go  out  with  her  on  business, 
she  anived  while  the  latter  was  engagred  with  1 
her  solicitor,  and  accordingly  chose  to  wait  in  | 


a  small  room  on  the  ground-floor.  In  this 
room  lady  Jane  found  a  poor  woman  shabbily 
clothed,  s^d  her  whole  person  and  appearance 
indicative  of  poverty  and  distress.  To  the 
misery  which  she  beheld^  Ladj  Jane's  heart 
was  always  vulnerable ;  and  aAer  surveying 
the  poor  woman  at  first  in  compassionate 
silence,  she  at  length  asked  the  cause  of  her 
evident  unhappiness. 

**0  madam,"  she  replied,  ''I  am  so 
wretched,  and  it  is  all  along  of  a  great  rich 
lady  who  won't  pay  ns  our  due,  and  so  we 
fear  we  must  go  to  the  workhouse ;  but,  in- 
deed, my  Sam  says  he  won't  go  Uiere,  but 
will  run  away  and  list  for  a  sojer  first,  and 
then  what  is  to  become  of  me  and  my  poor 
baby!" 

*^  You  shall  not  go  to  the  workhouse,  I  pro- 
mise you  that,"  said  Lady  Jane.  '*  But  who 
is  this  lady  that  will  not  pay  you  your  just 
debts  ?  Surely,  if  she  knew  of  your  distress, 
she  would !  It  Cannot  be  the  lady  of  this 
house !" 

'*She!  No,  God  bless  her!  But,  how- 
somever,  there  is  no  need  to  name  names  and 
make  hinnemies,  you  know ;  and  if  so  be  as 
she  pay  me  at  last,  it  is  all  very  well,  though 
to  be  sure  as  how  I  ha'n't  slept  for  many  a 
night  from  the  thought  of  Sam's  listing." 

•*  Poor  creature  !''^8aid  Lady  Jane  affection- 
ately. '*  But  Sam  shall  not  list,  I  '11  take 
care  of  that.     But  what  is  the  debtt" 

**  O,  madam,  it  is  only  50/." 

"No  morel" 

"  Oh,  and  enough  too  for  us  poor  folks  to 
miss  it.  You  see  as  how,  maaam,  my  hus- 
band works  at  a  builder's,  and  this  great  lady 
wanted  to  have  a  temporary  building  run  up 
for  one  of  her  feats ;  but  she  gprudged  the  mo- 
ney belike  which  my  husband's  master  charged, 
and  sure  enough  it  was  a  great  charge !  So 
what  does  my  poor  Sam  do  to  turn  a  penny, 
but  he  follows  the  ladyship's  agent  out  and 
says,  says  he,  *  I  would  engage  to  do  that  job 
for  much  less.'  '  Would  you  V  says  she ;  and 
accordingly  Sam  was  employed ;  but  by  the 
time  he  had  got  the  materials  and  all  that,  the 
job  came  to  50/.  and  he  still  was  paid  Htde  or 
nothing  for  his  trouble.  Howsomever,  the 
lady  liked  what  he  did  ;  though,  afler  all,  she 
never  paid  for  it,  and  I  never,  no  never,  could 
get  to  the  speech  of  her  during  this  whole 
year." 

**  But  has  the  lady  no  husband  t  If  she 
has,  why  not  send  the  bill  to  him  1" 

"  Oh,  because  she  don't  like  her  husband  to 
know  of  her  bills,  and  so  her  maid  take  'em, 
and  keep  them  for  fear  the  master  get  hold  of 
them ;  and  so  I  can't  get  paid,  and  we  must  go 
to  a  workhouse,  and  Sam  for  a  sdjer  ;  not  to 
mention  a  bad  fever  in  the  workhouse,  and  I 
am  afflicted  with  a  lungs  cough." 

"  How  dreadfully  unprincipled  this  lady 
must  be !"  said  Lady  Jane.  "  But  here,  good 
woman,  though  I  can  but  ill  spare  it,  here  are 
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*20/.  towirdi  the  50/.  and  1  dare  aaj  Lady 
Anne  will  (rive  the  reeL** 

The  poor  woman  was  so  OTenoyed  that  she 
rould  ficmrcely  speak  her  thanks;  at  length 
sb?  said : 

**  But,  dear  lady,  if  the  grreat  lady  will 

Cy  n*  our  ri^t,  we  need  not  take  any  from 
kdy  Anne  and  yoa ;  and  I  came  here  because 
thry  said  she  had  sach  tie  like  over  her,  that 
•he«  mayhap,  could  prevail  on  hfr  to  pay  us.** 
••How!**  exclaimed  Lady  Jane  turning 
p«Je«  **ha8  Lady  Anne  such  influence  over 
1^  ladT  1  What  is  your  nameV* 
I     **  Sarah  Boddam.** 

j     **  And  the  lad?  herself!  answer  me,  I  con- 
I  jure  TOO.     Is  it  Lady  Jane  Percy  1*' 

**'hiat's  she,  sure  enough."  And  Lady 
Jane«  conscience-stricken,  sunk  into  a  chair, 
and  bid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

**  Dear  me!  what  is  the  matter!**  cried  the 
woman,  approaching  her.    At  this  mo- 
I«ady  Anne  entered;  and  surprised  to 
Lady  Jane  at  all,  as  she  had  not  been  an- 
awinced,  and  especially  in  that  room,  she  was 
sdll  more  surprised  to  see  her  in  evident  agi- 
wtioii,  and  tne  poor  woman  in  evident  con- 
imoo. 

**  \%liat  does  this  mean  !**  cried  Lady  Anne. 
*  Speak  to  roe,  dear  Jane,  and  tell  me  what 
bi  happened;    is   your  husband,  is  Percy 

inr 

Hie  names  of  Jane  and  Percy  showed  the 
P'^or  woman  to  whom  she  had  been  talking, 
lad  of  whom  complaininsr;  and  frightened  in 
:t^  highest  dejrree,  she  laid  down  the  twenty 
pnaad  note,  which  she  had  now,  she  thought, 
little  prospect  of  keeping,  and  was  running 
Oft  of  the  room,  when  Lady  Jane  exclaimed ; 

**  Stay,  I  desire  you ;  stay  where  you  are. 
.Aaop,**  she  added,  ^dear  Anne,  despise  me  if 
7o«  will,  bat  pay  my  debt  to  that  poor  wrong- 
ed woman.** 

I    ^'Ob  dear,  my  lady,  1  am  sure,  my  lady,  I 
;did  Bot  think,  and  I  can*t  think—** 
!    ''Be  silent,   woman,**   cried   Lady  Anne, 
isofkly,  **  and  let  one  of  you,  at  least,  speak 
^iskeaaderatood.** 

;    Wbik    I#ady  Anne  was    thus    speaking, 

BvBM  came  ea<Terly  into  the  room,  saying 

its  Lady  Jane,  •«Oh.  my  lady,  Mrs.  Ellis  has 

|i«rt  your  new  court-dress  after  you,  which 

.  Vist  ^_  has  sent  home  to  know  if  she  shall 

Mt  oMie  point  and  silver  fringe  on  it!**  and 

II  the  spoke  she  displayed  the  costly  dress  in 

1^1  its  extravagant  beauty.     Lady  Anne,  tum- 

iif  round,  fixed  her  expressive  eyes  on  the 

babied  and  penitent  Lady  Jane,  then  said : 

**Has  your  ladyship  any  fresh  orders  to 
pie!** 

**No,  tto,  lay  the  dress  down,  Barnes,  I 
*i  call  and  speak  about  it,*'  replied  Lady 
^:  while  the  poor  woman,  gaxing  with 
*iF^at  splendour  such  as  she  had  never 
l^bribfe,  wondered  no  longer  that  Lady 
i/iiessald  not  pay  her  bills. 

▼i  IL— 3  \ 


"  To  be  as  concise  as  possible.  Lady  Aifne,** 
I  said  Lady  Jane,  in  a  voice  of  suppressed  agi- 
tation, "that  poor  woman  and  her  husband 
have  been  driven  to  the  greatest  distress,  and 
to  the  prospect  of  a  workhouse,  by  my  not 
.  paying  them  a  bill  of  50/.  Pay  it,  and  save  me 
from  Uieir  curses  and  my  own  !**  { 

"  Oh  dear !  my  lady,  1  am  sure  I  should  not  t 
have  cursed  you,  my  lady.**  | 

"  Peace,  woman !  I  tell  you,**  cried  Lady  | 
Anne,  angrily.    '^  We  ought  to  curse  no  one ; 
still  I  could  almost  forgive  the  suflferers  by  the 
vices  of  tl^  Great,  as  they  call  the  rich  and 
the  noble,  aiMi  as  we  call  ourselves,  if,  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  hearts,  they  did  curse  the 
thoughtless  extravagance  which,  itself  uochas- 
tised,  drives  them  often  to  a  workhouse  and  a 
prison.** 
**  You  are  severe,  Anne.*' 
"  May  be,  but  I  am  just.*' 
i      *'  Dear  me,  my  lady  !**  again  observed  Mrs. 
!  Boddam,  '*  the  lady  looks  so  sorry  and  so 
I  ashamM  that  1  could  not  have  the  heart  to—** 
'*  Must  I  again  desire  to  hear  node  of  your 
remarks !    They  fret  me  beyond  my  patience. 
Here,  1  will  write  you  a  draft  on  my  banker 
for  the  money  directly.    There — take  it,  and 
begone!'*    And  while  the  terrified  woman, 
with  a  thousand  curtsies  and  thanks,  and  even 
tears  of  joy,  came  up  to  Lady  Anne  to  receive 
I  the  draft.  Lady  Jane  said,  ''  Really,  Anne, 
I  your  words  are  so  rough,  and  your  manner  so 
I  violent,  you  alarm  the  poor  woman.*' 
I     ^  My   words    are  rough,  but  my  actions 
I  kind,"  she  replied.    "Your  words  are  kind, 
!  but  your  actions  cruel.     I  wonder  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  God  or  man,  is  the  more  estima- 
ble." 

The  conscious  Lady  Jane  did  not  attempt  to 
reply. 

I  The  good  woman  waited  till  Lady  Anne 
had  done  speaking,  to  make  her  last  curtsy ; 
to  which  Lady  Anne  replied  by  a  kind  nod  of 
the  head ;  then  calling  after  her,  she  said — 

"  Be  sure  to  tell  the  servant  to  write  down 
where  you  are  to  be  found,  in  case  I  wish  to 
inouire  after  you." 

Mrs.  Boddam,  whoib  fear  of  Lady  Anne, 
had  not  power  to  overcome  her  gratitude,  turn- 
ed on  her  eyes  so  full  of  Joy  and  grateful  emo- 
tion, that  Lady  Anne,  too  much  aflfected  to 
speak,  again  nodded  adieu,  and  shutting  the 
door  returned  to  the  wretched  and  self-con- 
victed Lady  Jane,  who  relieved  her  feelings  a 
little,  by  relating  to  Lady  Anne  the  whole  of 
what  had  passed  while  Ladv  Anne  was  pre- 
parine  for  the  projected  driv^ 

"  Well,  Jane,*'  said  Lady  Anne,  kindly  for- 
bearing to  dwell  on  the  repented  fault,  "  shall 

we  ffo  first  to  Miss *s  about  the  dress  !*' 

"Name  it  not,"  cried  Lady  Jane,  "  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  bear  the  sieht  of  it  again,  and 
if  I  go  it  shall  only  be  to  beg  ker  to  dispose 
of  it. — I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot,  incur  the 
guilt  of  buying  it  now,  or  rather  of  running  in 
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debt  for  it, — ^and  I  know  Lady  Laurel  would 
gladly  purchase  it.*' 

**  If  you  reallv  wiih  to  part  with  it,''  said 
Lady  Anne  kindly,  *'  you  need  not  wait  Lady 
Laurel's  decision, — for  /  will  purchase  it." 

•'  You  !  Anne,  you !" 

**  Yes — 1 ; — for  I  mean  to  go  to  court  on  the 
birth-day." 

**  But  it  will  be  too  short  for  you !" 

**  Oh !  Barnes  can  lengthen  it.  Therefore  if 

you  are  in  earnest,  the  dress  is  mine,  and  shall 

bo  paid  for  to-day;   and  If  you  think  more 

;  point  and  silver  necessary,  you  shAJl' give  your 

i  orders  accordingly,  for  I  wish  to  have  it  as 

handsome  as  it  can  be  made." 

*'If  I  am  in  earnest!  To  be  sure  I  am; — 
and  I,  yes  I  will  go  in  an  old  dress."  And 
the  sigh  she  gave  while  speaking  these  words 
sufficiently  proved  that  she  felt  the  sacrifice 
she  was  making. — Lady  Anne  kindly  praised 

her  resolution,  and  they  set  off  for  Miss 's ; 

where  such  additions  were  made  to  the  dress 
as  Lady  Jane  recommended,  and  Lady  Anne, 
seemingly  delighted  with  her  purchase,  re- 
turned home  in  unusual  spirits. 

At  length  the  birth-day  arrived ;  and  LaSy 
Jane,  having  made  an  old  court^ress  as  smart 
as  she  could,  was  preparing  to  put  it  on ;  when 
Lady  Anne,  dressed  in  a  simple  white  crape 
with  a  white  satin  train,  and  all  its  ornaments, 
pearls  and  white  roses,  entered  her  apartment, 
ready  for  court,  and,  dismissing  Ellis,  spoke 
to  the  astonished  Lady  Jane  as  follows : — **  I 
have  tried  your  resolution,  dearest  Jane,  on  a 
point  in  which  it  has  usually  been  most  vul- 
nerable, and  I  have  seen  with  delight  that  it 
has  stood  the  trial  nobly. — You  have  now  for 
ONCE  practised  the  virtue  of  self-denial,  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  the  pleasure  which  has  been 
the  result  to  you  from  the  consciousness  of 
your  firmness  will  tempt  you  to  the  exertion 
of  similar  forbearance  in  future.  But  as  all 
virtue  is  the  more  stable,  I  believe,  for  bein^ 
propped  with  rewards  and  praises,  I  must  tell 
you  I  never  thought  of  purchasing  the  dress 
for  myself,  but  as  a  present  for  you,  and  you 
will  see  it  lying  on  your  own  bed  ready  to  be 
put  on."  • 

Perhaps  Lady  Jane  had  never  known  a 
much  happier  moment !  She,  even  she,  had 
earned  the  most  rich  and  beautiful  dress  she 
had  ever  fancied,  by  an  act  of  self-denial. 
But,  in  a  different  way.  Lady  Anne  was  as 
much  pleased  as  Lady  Jane ;  and  it  was  with 
hearts  full  of  renewed,  and  even  strengthened 
affection  towards  each  other,  that  they  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Jfmes's.  But,  alas !  all  Lady 
Jane's  good  feelings  were  evanescent,  and  her 
repentance  only  bloomed  like  the  gum  cistus, 
that  sheds  its  leaves  almost  as  soon  as  they 
-are  blown,  and  Lady  Anne's  hopes  of  her 
Bmendraent  were  again  blighted. 

Yes ;  Mr.  Percy  was  indeed  a  restraint  on 
the  extravagance  of  Lady  Jane ;  and  she  proved 
that  he  bad  been  so,  by  prevailing  on  her  in- 


dulgent husband  to  make  great  and  unneces- 
sary alterations  in  the  seat  belonging  to  the 
family,  as  soon  as  his  father's  dea£  n^e  him 
possessor  of  that'memorable  mansion.  Percy 
thought,  indeed,  that  the  house  which  had 
suited  his  noble  and  exemplary  mother  might 
have  satisfied  the  pride  and  the  taste  of  his 
wife ;  but  the  yieldin^ness  of  his  temper,  as- 
sisted by  the  natural  indolence  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  that  unuttered  but  conscious  senti- 
ment, which  I  believe  has  ruined  many  wives, 
**  any  thing  for  a  quiet  life,"  made  Percy  sub- 
mit to  what  he  did  not  approve.  And,  in  a 
short  time  afler  Mr.  Percy  was  no  more,  the 
house  at  Percy  Park  was  filled  with  workmen, 
who  were  going  to  modernize  entirely  that 
side  of  it  which  commanded  the  south-west, 
and  a  beautiful  plain  watered  by  a  meander- 
ing stream,  which  stream  was  now  to  roll 
along  a  widely-spreading  river ;  but  the  other 
side,  which  looked  on  rocks  and  mountains, 
and  frowned  in  castellated  grandeur,  was 
allowed  to  retain  its  gloomy  antiquity. 

*'  Yes,  Anne,"  said  Lady  Jane  to  her  cousin, 
who  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  these  changes, 
both  fVom  principle  and  taste,  '*  you  need  not 
fear;  I  mean  to  keep  the  grand,  but  add  the 
agreeable;  in  short,  I  mean  that  one  side  of 
my  house  should  resemble  you,  and  the  other 
me.  Agreeable,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
will  I  endeavour  to  render  my  mansion  both 
inside  and  out;  books,  statues,  paintings, 
gems,  and  medals,  shall  crowd  the  modem 
part  of  the  edifice ; — and  here  shall 

from  the  mould  to  conscious  being  start 

Those  finer  forms,  the  miracles  of  art ; 

Here  chosen  gems,  impressed  on  sulphur,  shine. 

That  slept  for  ages  in  a  second  mine ; 

and  here — 


its  warmest  hues  the  pencil  flings, 
Lo !  here  the  lost  restores,  the  absent  brings. 
And  still  the  few  best  loved,  and  most  revered. 
Rise  round  the  board  their  social  smile  endearM," 

added  Lady  Jane,  leading  Lady  Anne  to  the 
dining-room,  which  was  already  hung  with 
portraits  by  the  first  artists.  **  Now  follow  me 
to  the  library,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  here  shall  I 

—-while  the  shaded  lamp* s  mild  lustre  streams, 
Read  ancient  books,  or  woe-in^irine  dreams; 
And  when  a  sage's  bust  arrests  me  here, 
Pause,  and  his  features  ^Hth  his  thoughts  compare. 
Ah !  most  that  art  my  ^teful  rapture  calls. 
Which  breathes  a  soul  mto  the  silent  walb. 
Which  gathers  round  the  will  of  ev'ry  tcmgoe. 
All  on  whose  words  departed  nations  hung, 
Still  prompt  to  charm  with  many  a  converse  9weet, 
Guides  in  the  world,  companions  in  retreat.'  "* 

"Well  but,  dear  Jane,"  observed  Lady 
Anne,  "could  you  not  have  dined  in  the 
dining-room  as  it  was  before,  and  have  yonr 
friends  around  you,  without  these  expensive 

*  For  all  the  lines  quoted  by  Lady  Jane  on  Uns 
occasion,  see  '*  Rogers  s  Epistle  to  a  Friend." 
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jalieratioMt    Could  you  not  haTe  read  in  the 

I  study,  iiuch  as  our  dear  guardian  left  it  V^ 
**  *Vhy9  to  be  sure  I  could,  when  hungry, 

i  ^at  in  a  room,  however  ugly ;  when  studious, 

I  could  read  in  a  library,  however  untastily 

titisd  up;   but  no  rooms  are  the  worse  for 

beins  Mhioned  by  the  hand  of  Taste/* 

**No;   the  rooms,  Jane,  will   not  be  the 

>  worse,  but  their  owners  may ;   for  Taste  is 
alvavs   followed  by  its    evil  genius,   'Ex- 


**  lis  evil  genius,  Anne !    No,  not  so,  when 
wealth  and  pomer  warrant  its  attendance  on 

••  True,  bat ^* 

**  Nay,  nay — no  huts,  most  beautiful  Men- 
■  tor !  for,  remember,  in  all  that  I  am  now  do- 
lagl  have  my  husband*s  approbation." 

This  was    indeed    true,    and    Percy  was 
I  ebamicd  and  gratified  when  he  beheld  the  re- 
sult of  Lady  Jane*s  creative  taste ;  while  even 
I  Lady  Anne  smiled  with  admiring  wonder,  as 
she  surveyed  th<?  beauties  it  had   imparted, 
wKen  all   the  deeorations   were    completely 
&ni»bed.     But  neither  Lady  Anne  nor  Percy 
roiitinued  to  smile  when  the  bills  came  in, 
.  and  Lady  Jane  herself  was  startled  and  alann- 
'ed  wb«*n  she  found  that  the  expenditure  was 
■Kwe  than  double  the  estimate!     Nor  did  the 
expense  stop  there.     As  Lady  Jane  had  con- 
trived a  music-room,  slie  must  have  concerts; 
and  donng  the  four  mouths  which  they  passed 
at  Percy  Park,  musical  professors  must  be 
there  as  their  guests.     As  she  had  erected  a 
r>>>iu  which  could  be  convertt^  into  a  private 
tii^atre,  she  roust  have  private  theatricals,  and 
Perry  fuund  tliat,  whetlicr  in  town  or  country, 
rx;ft<-ntiiiureof  a  most  enormous  nature  att(*nd- 
h1  him  from  ni{rht  till  moriiin<r«  as  the  Furies 
on  lh»-  ppr*tTutiti  Ori'Htea.      Still  he  was  not 
Boch  distrened,  beraustf  he  know  that  his  in- 
eonie  was  c^ual  to  all  hift  apparent  ex)>enses; 
but  had  he  been  aware  that  Lady  Janets  ex- 
pens<*s  which  he  did  not  know,  won*  equal  to 
those  Willi    which    he   was    acquainted,   he 
«otild  indeed  havr  lust  all  p<*ace  of  mind,  and 
have  been  roused  to  exertions  of  authority, 
vbieh   would    have    checked,  though    they 
vcmM  not  probably  have  cured  her  though t- 
!<««  extravagance.     Still,  though  Percy  did 
■M  fiad  in  the  country  the  retirement  which  he 
•^ctiU  he  loved  the  months  which  he  passffd 
It  Percy  Park,  because  he  had  there  more  en- 
J'ijrnieDt  of  his  wife*s  and  children's  society; 
iir  Lady  Jane,  though  she  could  not  give  up 
*e  dear  delight  of  reigning  as  mistress  of  the 
v^rli  in  the  country,  and  displaying  her  fine 
tHtf  in  festal  deeorations,  had  the  good  feel- 
>Bf  and  the  grateful  aiTcTtion,  whati*ver  guests 
*^  bad  at  her  house,  to  devote  her  whole 
**>*ioffa  to  ber  husband ;  and  all  the  hours 
*^itk  iaiervenrd  from  tlie  time  when  she  rose 
ts  iku  when  shs  retired  to  dress  for  dinner, 
^tftai  in  walking,  riding,  driving,  or  read- 
*n  ^vtk  Petty. 


At  length  Lady  Anne,  having  been  seduced  i 
by  the  love  almost  maternal,  which  she  began 
to  feel  for  the  children,  and  by  the  hope  of 
being  some  restraint  on  the  errors  of  Lady 
Jane,  to  consent  finally  to  become  their  guest, 
for  some  months  at  least,  was,  when  those 
months  were  at  an  end,  persuaded  to  stay  still  ; 
longer.     13ut  though  the  first  months  of  heri 
stay  with  them  were  pleasant,  she  soon  found  i 
that  the  ensuing  ones  would  make  her  con- , 
tinued  residence  not  only  painful  but  impro-  * 
per ;  it  was  also  soon  evident  to  her  that  Lady  \ 
Jane  was  not  only  unhappy,  but  that  some- . 
thing  weighed  heavily  on  her  mirtd,  and  she , 
could  not  but  attribute  it  to  her  being  again  j 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  from  which  sha  was  | 
resolved  that  she  would  not  even  attempt  to  free  j 
her.   Besides,  like  all  persons  displeased  with  I 
themulct*^  Lady  Jane  was  captious  and  iras-  - 
cible  witli  otherM;  and  very  otten,  when  Lady  ! 
Anne  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  adverting  to 
such  a  subject,  she  would  accuse  her  of  re- 
proaching her  with  the  obligations  she  bad ! 
conferred  on  her.     But  it  was  not  the  pains . 
so  much  as  tlie  pleasures  of  residing  under  her  j 
cousin's  roof,  that  determined   the  conscien- , 
tious  Lady  Anne  to  quit  it      Percy,  since  • 
Lady  Anne  became  their  guest,  had  found  her 
conversation  so  pleasant,  and  was  so  gratified 
by  the  evident  interest  which  she  took  in  his 
success  as  an  orator,  and  the  every  day  in-  j 
creasing  fame  which   he  acquired,  that,  in-i 
stead  of  accompanying  Lady  Jane  to  dinner 
parties,  he  more  than  once  preferred  dining  at 
iiome  with  Lady  Anne  (who  rarely  dined  out) 
and  his  little  boys,  who,  now  three  years  old, 
were  permitted  to  dine  at  table  with   their 
mamma  Anne,  or  rather  ate  ihcir  ntpper  while 
she  dined ;  and  it  was  always  very  reluctantly 
that  Percy  left  his  home,  thus  rendered  agree- 
able to  him  in  a  more  domestic  way  than  it 
had  lately  been  by  Lady  Jane,  even  to  reptir 
to  the  House,  and  pursue  the  lineof  life  which 
he  so  warmly  loved. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  Lady  Jane  became  j 
alarmed  at  the  evident  delight  he  took  in  ber 
cousin's  society;  for  her  good  sense  taught 
her  that  beauty,  and  even  that  power  of  attrac- 
tion  which  Percy  denominated  charm,  miuit 
lose  its  influence  by  custom  over  any  husband 
however  fond ;  unless  its  sway  be  maintained 
by  solid  and  superior  qualities  of  mind  and 
hi^art,  which,  like  pure  grold  on  which  enamel 
has  beon  worked,  retain  their  value  when  the 
effamol  is  worn  away.  She  was  only  con- 
scious that,  if  compared  to  Lady  Anne,  she 
must  shine  with  diminished  lustre  in  Percy's 
eyes ;  and  she  was  aUo  conscious  that,  though 
enamel  miffht  very  well  represent  ker.  Lady 
Anne  was  better  designated  by  sterling  gold. 
Besides,  she  thouflfht,  and  justly  too,  that! 
Lady  Anne,  if  conscious  that  she  pleased, 
would  in  time  study  to  be  pleasing;  and  Per- 
cy himself  bad  said,  that  if  Lady  Anne  would 
but  condescend  to  be  agre^ble,  she  would  be 
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irresistible — ''and  alas!**  cried  Lady  Jane, 
'*  have  I  not  obscured  all  roj  grac^  in  the 
eyes  of  my  husband,  by  errors  which  not  even 
the  most  partial  fondness  can  excuse  V 

While  these  saddening  thoughts  were  pass- 
inor  in  Lady  Jane*s  mind,  Lady  Anne  was 
callingr  herself  to  a  strict  acwount  for  the  de- 
light her  thoughts  afforded  her.  She  could 
not  but  feel,  and  the  consciousness  was  de- 
lightful to  her,  that  Percy  took  greater  plea- 
sure in  her  society  than  in  that  of  any  one, 
and  this  she  considered  as  an  injury  to  Lady 
Jane. — '*  Well  then,  it  shall,  it  must  be  relin- 
quished,*' thought  Lady  Anne;  but  aware 
that,  if  she  lived  in  London,  he  would  be  per- 
haps her  most  frequent  visiter,  she  resolved  to 
give  up  all  idea  of  fixing  her  future  establish- 
ment in  London,  and  secretly  gave  orders  to 
have  a  fine  old  castle  in  Wales,  which  she  in- 
herited in  right  of  her  mother,  got  ready  for 
her  reception.  ''Again,*'  said  she  to  herself, 
'*  the  hall  of  my  fathers  shall  resound  to  the 
loud  welcome  of  hospitality,  and  the  harp 
shall  awaken  the  echoes  of  its  walls  ;*'  but 
she  sighed  to  think  that  she  must  leave  the 
lovely  children  behind  her ;  might  she  Be  per- 
mitted to  take  little  Harry  Percy  with  her,  she 
should  be  contented;  nay,  more,  she  would 
be  happy !  But  she  still  kept  her  plans  unre- 
vealea,  lest  she  should  be  exposed  to  solicita- 
tions to  alter  them,  which,  as  she  knew  they 
would  be  unavailing,  it  would  be  irksome  to 
her  to  hear. 

In  the  meantime  Lady  Jane  continued  to 
run  her  giddy  career,  while  though  she  still 
was  ihe  object  of  Percy's  love,  she  every  day 
diminished  in  his  esteem.  One  day,  while 
Lady  Anne  was  sitting  with  Lady  Jane  in  her 
dressing-room,  Percy  came  in  with  an  air  and 
manner  considerably  agitated ;  and  while  Lady 
Jane  with  a  wife*8  conscious  right  could  ask 
what  had  so  evidently  disturbed  him,  Lady 
Anne,  though  equally  anxious,  could  only  dare 
to  look  the  anxiety  which  she  felt. 

"  Do  you  ask  what  aih  me,  Jane  V*  said 

Percy.     "Then  I  will  tell  you ;  but  I  already 

feel  that  I  am  a  fool  to  be  so  disturbed ;  the 

truth  is,  that  I  came  suddenly  upon  your  maid 

Ellis,  as  she  was  reading  a  long  paper  which 

I  took  for  a  bill,  and  which,  seeing  me,  she 

tried  in  great  confusion  to  put  in  her  pocket. 

Alarmed  at  this  and  rendered  suspicious  by 

former  occurrences,  I  sternly  demanded  what 

it  was  she  was  so  eager  to  conceal  1  on  which, 

she  blushing  and  stammering  replied,  '  Sir, It 

is,  sir,  a  letter  from  a  young  man  who  is  with 

the  armies ;'  and  I  let  her  depart  unquestioned 

further ;  but  she  might  or  she  might  not  speak 

truth;  however,  1  was  willing  to  hope  the 

Jirtty    Here  he  paused,  checked  by  the  nale 

I  cheek,  the  downcast  eye  of  his  conscious  wife. 

I     "  I  know,**  said  the  equally  alanned  Lady 

I  Anne,  "  that  Ellis  has  a  lover  with  the  ar^ 


;  mies. 


»» 
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Has  sher*  returned  Percy  eagerly.  "  Thank 


you !  God  bless  yoa  for  that  assomiee,  kiai 
Lady  Anne !" 

"I  see  you  are  very  suspiciooa  ncMr,  Per- 
cy," said  Lady  Jane  faintly. 

"  But,  still  dear  Jane,  tell  me  if  I  have  BotI 
an  excuse  for  being  so.— O  belieTO  me,  to  be' 
able  to  confide  implicitly  in  your  pradenee  b ; 
the  dearest  wish  of  my  soul ;  and  1  do*  indeed 
I  do,  frequently  repeat  to  myself—'  No,  let  mo) 
not  distrust  her;  she  cannot  be  so  croe),  sksj 
cannot  be  so  base,  or  so  ungrateful  to  her  no- 
ble-minded cousin,  to  go  on  as  she  fonnerij 
did ;  she  loves  me  too  well,  and  Ladj  Anna 
too  well ;  nor  would  she  bear  to  run  even  tiit 
risk,  which  she  would  do,  of  losing        *  *• 

"Of  losing  whati"  asked  Lady  Jane. 

"  Of  losing  me  and  my  afifections  for  efor; 
for  were  you,  best  beloved  of  my  heart  as  yoa 
now  are,  to  involve  yourself,  anid  eonaeqoeal- 
ly  me,  in  pecuniary  embarrassments  a^ain,  I 
would,  though  my  heart  bled  with  pity  ui 
tenderness  at  every  pore,  I  would  cease  to  lift 
with  you,  and  separate  from  yoa  for  ever  V^ 

So  saying,  pale  and  agitated  as  Lady  Jaae 
herself,  he  suddenly  and  hastily  left  the  ioool 

"Then  I  am  lost!"  cried  Ladj  Jaoa, 
throwing  herself  back  on  a  sofa,  and  citx^ag 
her  hands  in  agony. 

"  Lost !  say  you  ?*'  exclaimed  Lady  Ansa 
with  more  indignation  than  tenderness,  "caa 
it  indeed  be  true  that  you  have  deserved  the 
sad  penalty  which  your  husband  has  threaten- 
ed you  with  1" 

"  It  is  indeed  true,**  she  replied,  *'  that  I 
have  incurred  fresh  debts ;  and  unless  you  can 
and  will  assist  me,**  she  added  with  an  agoov ! 
of  tears,  and  catching  Lady  Anne*s  hand,' 
"you  will  soon  see  Percy  wretched,  and  mei 
not  only  an  outcast  from  his  affections  but  hii 
roof."  1 

Lad^  Anne  indignantly  withdrew  her  hand, ; 
regarding  her  guilty  cousin  with  looks  of  an-i 
gry  contempt.  Lady  Jane  felt  them  to  the' 
bottom  of  her  heart;  while  pride,  and  that! 
pettish ness  the  result  of  conscious  degradation, ' 
prompted  her  to  reply.  | 

"  Well,  Lady  Anne,  if  nothing  less  than ; 
my  being  punished  for  my  faults  by  the  lossj 
of  my  husband*s  love  and  protection  will  satr  | 
isfy  your  rigid  ideas  of  retributive  justice,  bej 
it  so. — Yet  I  would  advise  your  ladyship  to 
scrutinize  accurately  your  own  motives  for 
this  rejection  of  the  prayer  of  my  misery. 
Take  care  lest  it  be  because  the  idea  of  my 
losing  the  heart  of  Percy  is  an  agreeable  one 
to  your  imagination,  and  therefore  you  wish  it 
to  be  realixwl." 

**  Fallen  as  you  were  before  in  my  esteem," 
replied  Lady  Anne  with  one  of  her  most 
haughty  and  contemptuous  looks, "  this  speech 
has  sunk  you  still  lower ;  but  I  am  not  to  be 
frightened,  by  the  dread  of  incurring  your 
mean  suspicions,  into  an  action- which  my 
judgment  may  condemn;  nor  can  any  consid- 
eration for  myself.  Lady  Jane,  impel  me  to 
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Iwbat  I  look  upon  as  wrong  conduct  Had 
[tou,  madam,  endeaToured  to  move  mj  feelinga 
iby  picturing  to  roe  your  own  probable  misery, 
I  and  ihe  an^uisb  of  your  husband  when  your 
voworthiness  shsU  be  made  known  to  him, 
'yoci  wonld  have  succeeded  better/* 

Loni^  before  Ladv  Anne  had  done  speaking, 
the  self'jud^ed  Lady  Jane  had  felt  every  sen- 
sation of  pride  vanish  into  humility  almost 
MKMinting  to  abjeetness;  and  when  she  had 
ioished  speaking,  she  sunk  on  her  knees  be- 
Ibre  her  justly  offended  cousin,  and  begged  her 
Is  forgive  the  petulance  of  a  selfn^nvicted 
wad  desperate  woman. 

^  And  is  it  the  envied  wife  of  Percy  whom 
I  behold  thus  desperate  and  thus  degraded  !** 
tboQght  Lady  Anne ;  **  she,  who  might  have 

been  th«  happiest  of  the  happy .** 

^  Rise,  Lady  Jane,**  said  Lady  Anne,  ^*  nor 
mid  such  base  self>bumiliation  to  the  faults 
alremdy    committed.      Your    pr^nt   words, 
your  looks,  are  more  calculaliMi  certainly  to 
affect  roe  than  your  former  ones,  aiMi  have  al- 
most eoo<|uered  my  repugnance  to  squander 
€•  yoa,  and  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  ex- 
travagant profligacy,  the  money  which  would, 
sithrr   lent   or   given  to   honest  industrious 
mdesroen,  have  ^ved   them  from  ruin,  or 
i  Inve  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  inde- 
tpmdeoce.     O  God  of  benevolence  aiMi  jus- 
t  liee,**  she  added,  clasping  her  hands  and  rais- 
iBf  her  eyes  to  heaven,  ^^  how  can  I  answer  to 
'  iiee  this  waste  of  thy  indulgent  bounty  !*' 
I     **  Is  there  no  ruin,**  answered  Lady  Jane, 
jfwho,  like  all  persons  accustomed  to  be  in 
iMt  and  to  borrow  money,  had  lost  all  feel- 
ings of  delicacy,)  ^is  there  no  ruin  but  ruin 
!  in  trade  that  it  would  be  virtue  to  prevent  I 
I U  not  the  ruin  of  a  friend*s  peace  of  mind,  of 
» r»latAoo*s  fair  fame,  entitled  to  ec^ual  if  not 
jisperior  consideration  1  Can  you  without  hor- 
nr  rtcolleet  the  dreadful  state  of  agitation  in 
vkich  your  and  my  beloved  Percy  left  the 
loom,  only  on  the  bare  tugt^etiion  of  what  will 
•oon  be  a  reality  1   Can  you  bear  to  dwell  on 
like  image  of  this  house  deprived  of  its  mis- 
Jtrtts  by  the  publication  of  her  errors  1   and 
I  Pfiey  of  the  wife  who,  perhaps,  even  spile  of 
ksr  Bolts,  be  may  cherish  in  the  recesses  of 
iRi  heart  1   Can  you  bear  to  fancy  me,  your 
'mcB  loved    Jane,    the  companion  of  your 
ijoath,  wearing  away  the  rest  of  life  in  retire- 
;  Mat,  which  the  pan^  of  conscious  degrada- 
'Boa  will  forbid  me  either  to  enjoy,  or  to  im- 
< prove;  while  1  every  day  undermine  that  life 
j  if  misery,  by  having  recourse  to  opiates  to 
;— yeud  my  sense  of  suffering!     Oh!  Lady 


if  yoar  timely  assistance  could  prevent 
.4t  realimaiion  of  thb  picture,  would  it  not  be 
tt  gnat  an  act  of  benevolence  to  afford  it  for 
ite  parpose,  as  to  aid  one  tradesman,  or  make 
k4t  foftone  of  another  1** 
!  Lady  Anne  shuddered  while  she  listened 
I*  kcr;  for  she  well  knew  that  the  picture, 
:tMrsnly  the  cmBtore  of  imagination,  ought 


only  too  soon  become  a  reality ;  and  afier 
communing  with  herself  sometime  in  silence, 
she  at  last  said,  —  **I  have  at  this  moment  in 
my  banker*s  hands  a  pretty  considerable  sum  ; 
it  was  destined  for  other  purposes;  but  if  this 
sum  can  be  of  use  in  removing  your  embar- 
rassments, and  preserving  you  wad  Percy  from 
the  horrors  you  have  described,  and  1  foresee, 
it  id  at  your  service ;  but — **  Here  Lady  Jane 
interrupted  her  by  clamorous  expressions  of 
gratitude,  and  an  embrace  which  Lady  Anne 
as  yet  could  not  prevail  on  herself  to  return. 

**  Don*t  interrupt  roe,**  said  Lady  Anne  ;— 
**Iwish  to  tell  you  that, mors  I  cannot,  wili 
not  do ;  and  if  you  are  ever  involved  again, 
you  must  take  the  consequences  of  your  own 
actions,  and,  however  reluctantly,  disclose 
all  to  your  husband.  My  paternal  estates  are, 
youjcnow,  entailed  on  the  male  heir;  but  I 
have  the  fee  of  those  which  I  derive  from  my 
mother;  and  I  can,  if  I  choose,  sell  or  do 
what  I  please  with  one  of  them ;  but  this.  I 
will  not  do,  for  the  sake  of  one  very  dear  to 
me.  The  elder  of  your  twins,  Lionel  Percy, 
roust  be  a  rich  roan,  while  the  younger  can 
onlv  inherit  a  younger  brother*s  fortune.  Bnt 
as  1  positively  shall  never  marry,  1  mean  to 
adopt  the  little  Ilarrjr,  and  fbr  him  preserve 
my  landed  property  inTiolate;  I  mean,  with 
your  and  his  father  s  approbation.** 

**OuT  approbation,  Anne!  And  can  yon 
suppose  that  we  shall  withhold  it,  even  at  the 
risk  of  your  one  day  changing  your  mind  and 
marrying  1** 

^* Marrying!  No  — that  I  shall  never  do. 
Now,  let  me  tell  you  my  plans ;  instead  of 
having  an  establishment  in  London,  it  is  mv 
intention  to  reside,  probably  all  the  year  round, 
at  a  castle  I  have  in  Wales,  and  I  this  day  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  my  agent  to  say  that  it  is 
ready  for  me ;  and  I  have  also  a  letter  from 
my  relation,  Mrs.  Tyrawley,  telling  me  that 
she  and  her  daughter  will  most  glsdly  aooepi 
my  invitation  to  Kve  with  me,  and  they  will 
meet  me  at  my  new  residence  next  week.*' 

**  Next  week  !**  exclaimed  Lady  Jane ;  **  and 
will  you  indeed  leave  me,  and  so  sooni" 
while  the  conscicAisness  that  ere  long  shs 
would  require  Lady  Anne  to  stand  between 
her  and  her  husband*s  anger,  shook  her  whole 
frame  w^ith  evident  emotion. 

**  I  am  resolved,**  said  Lady  Anne ;  -->  **  a 
London  life  does  not  suit  me;  to  me  it  is 
heartless  all ;  and  though  I  occasionally  nisei 
St  your  parties,  and  at  others,  such  society  as 
it  is  both  instructive  and  honourable  to  be  one 
of;  still,  these  happy  evenings  are  the  few, 
and  insipid  ones  the  many;  but  in  my  new 
abode  I  shall  have  rational  pursuits,  leisure  to 
follow  them,  and  active  duties  to  fulfil ;  a  nu- 
merous tenantry  to  make  happy ;  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  witness  the  happiness  which  I  pro- 
mote.** 

*'  But  in  the  meanwhile  yoo  will  leave  yoar 
adopted  son  !*' 
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•«Aj,iJtttwin  be  a 
*^  BiA  what  I  wottia  joa 
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wHwitb  a  Ifaoagbtao  bltt»- 


**Smft  AmatjWhMewer  it  eottMmt^  if  Percy 
will  em— tut  aad  y^w  will  eo,  tbe  little  Harry 
•hall  CO  witb  jom  ;**  and  Lady  Amie*a  heait 
bein^  by  tbi«  meant  softened  towards  berooo- 
stn,»lie  tbrewberKlf  OB  ber  neek  and  wannly 
anie«!ated  ber  tbanks.  Lady  Anne,  tbongb 
•be  loved  home,  doled  on  Harry  Percy,  per- 
haps because  bis  name  was  Harry,  and  she 
amo  saw  in  him  a  likeness  of  his  nther;  and 
lo  be  able,  while  aroidin^  on  principle  Ibither 
•••ofiifioB  with  the  filths,  to  recompense  her- 
self by  being  of  ose  to  the  son,  was  an  idea 
so  loll  of  exquisite  enjojnient,  that  Lady 
Anne  eoold  not  thank  Imj  Jane  enoogh  for 
having  given  it  otteranee,  and  promised  to 
give  it  sobstance. 

•Not  to  dwell  on  this  sabject,  in  a  few  days 
•n  was  ready  for  Lady  Anne^s  departore,  and 
Percy  eonsented  that  little  Harry  should  go 
with  her,  and  be  in  fotare  her  adopted  child ! 
But  so  great  was  the  sorrow  he  expressed  at 
the  idea  of  parting  with  Lady  Anne  as  well 
as  Harry,  that  Lady  Jane  could  not  help  re- 
joicine«  regardless  of  ber  own  involvements, 
that  she  was  going  away. 

At  length   the  carriage,  a  new  and  hand- 
some one,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  attended 
by  two  ontridera  in  the  Mortimer  livery,  drew 
o  the  door,  followed  by  an  elegant  little 

E^ton  with  four  post-horses;  and  for  the 
time,  since  she  came  of  age,  the  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  of  D  h£d  an  equipage 

suited  to  ber  rank  in  life. 

^  Do,  Jane,*'  said  Percy,  '*  come  to  the  win- 
dow, and  look  at  your  cousin's  new  carria^res. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  Lady  Anne.  How 
pleased  my  poor  &ther  would  have  been  to 
see  this  day  V* 

This  speech,  though  not  meant  as  such. 
Lady  Jane  could  not  help  taking  as  a  reproach 
to  her,  whose  extravagance  had  caused  Lady 
Anne's  economy,  and  instead  of  going  to  the 
window  she  burst  into  tears.  But  Percy,  at^ 
tributing  her  emotions  to  sorrow  at  parting 
with  L^y  Anne,  and  a  consequent  dislike  to 
see  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  her 
away,  sat  down  by  her,  and  aflectionately  as- 
sured her  he  sympathized  with  her  most  sin- 
cerely in  her  grief  at  losing  her  cousin.  At 
this  moment  the  little  Harry  was  led  in  by  his 
attendant;  aiMi  Percy,  with  a  quivering  lip, 
took  him  in  his  arms  and  kissed  his  happy 
face,  radiant  with  the  expected  delight  of 
riding  in  a  carriage  along  with  dear  mamma 
Anne. 

**  Take  him,  he  is  yours,  dear  Lady  Anne," 
said  Percy,  giving  him  to  her  arms ;  '*  and  to 
no  one  less  beloved,  less  honoured,  would  I 
entrust  a  charge  so  precious." 

Percy's  manner  was  solemn,  and    Lady 


Anne  canght  its  soleaBnitT  ;  for,  ratrhing  the ; 

child  to  her  basom,  she  rused  her  line  eyes  as  \ 

if  calling  on  heaven  to  witness  her  engage-  j 
to  do  her  ntmost  do^  by  the  chiEd  so  j 
lifted  to  her  eare,  and  bowed  her  head  on ! 

his,  in  order  to  express  the  pleased  aeqni-i 
which  she  eonld  not  traat  her  voice  to 


**  Yes,  dear  Lady  Aane,**  eontinned  be,— 
**  the  child  is  joors;  and  if  you  make  him  in  i 
any  degree  memble  you,  he  will  be  all  a  ^ 
therms  iMsrt  can  wish  him.** 

**  Come,  let  os  go,**  said  the  diOd,  intampt- 
ing  the  general  silence  of  emotion,  **  Harry 
wants  to  go  ride  with  mamma  Anne.** 

^  Little  wretch  !**  said  Lady  Jane,  **  he  is 
not  at  all  sorry  to  leave  me.  Harry,  are  yon 
not  veied  to  leave  poor  mamma  Jane  1** 

**  No,  no— I  like  to  go  with  mamma  Anne ; 
but  welcome  again  to  see  yon,  —  shan*t  we, 
Anne?" 

**  At  least  we  hope  mamma  Jane  wiU  come 
and  see  us." 

**  Yes,  yes  —  mamma  Jane  come  to  os^^ 
Good  bye,  Jane,"  boldii^  up  his  pretty  mouth 
to  her. 

Lady  Jane  clasped  him  in  ber  arms,  weep- 
ing even  to  sobbing  as  she  did  so. 

^We  had  better  go  and  not  prolong  this 
painful  scene,"  said  Lady  Anne,  herself  visi- 
bly aflTeeted ;  and  having  clasped  ber  cousin 
in  a  lonv  and  affectionate  embrace,  she  gare 
her  hand  to  Percy,  and  in  a  short  time  found 
herself  in  the  carriage ;  while  Percy,  taking 
the  child  from  his  attendant's  arms,  kissed 
him  for  the  last  time,  and,  without  uttering  a 
word,  saw  the  carnages  drive  offl  That  even- 
ing. Lady  Jane's  spirits  were  so  depreesed 
from  the  loss  of  her  cousin  and  her  child,  that 
she  gave  up  three  engagements,  and  stayed  at 
home  with  her  husrand,  in  whose  eyes  she 
consequently  looked  more  amiable  than  she 
had  done  for  many  months. 

Lady  Anne,  meanwhile,  was  on  her  journey 
into  Caernarvonshire,  and  much  happier  than 
she  had  been  for  some  time.  Percy  had  con- 
fided his  child  to  her  care,  desiring  her  to  make 
him  all  a  father's  heart  could  wish  by  making 
him  like  henelf;  and  Lady  Anne  could  not  help 
giving  herself  up  to  all  the  delight  this  idea 
occasioned  her.  Lady  Anne,  when  she  ap- 
proached Green  Rock,  the  name  of  her  castle, 
found  that  she  had  judged  right  in  coming  to 
it  with  a  splendid  equipage,  as  her  tenants 
would  have^been  disappointed  if  she  had  done 
otherwise ;  'for  they  all  came  out  to  meet  her 
in  their  best  apparel,  to  welcome  her  to  the 
abode  of  her  ancestors.  Mrs.  Tyrawley  and 
her  daughter  were  waiting  also  to  receive  her, 
and  what  with  the  pleasure  and  grratitude  they 
expressed  at  being  invited  to  live  under  her 
roof,  the  delight  of  the  child  at  the  horses  and 
their  riders,  and  the  harpers  rairting  the  strain 
of  welcome  in  the  grano  hall  of  entrance,  tbe 
beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  fineness  of  the 
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weather.  Lady  Anne  felt  an  almost  oTerpow- 
I  erinff  sensation  of  pleasure,  and  a  scarcely  de- 
I  fiiwd  wish  to  live  and  die  where  she  was. 
<     In  a  short  time  the  Tyrawleys  had  their 
I  suite  of  rooms  allotted  to  them,  and  Lady 
Anne  hers ;  and  Lady  Anne  be^n  the  educa- 
ttcm  of  little  Harry  Percy.    8be  had  taken, 
'  while  in  Clarges-street,  an  instructer  in  the 
Latin  lan^age,  the  rudiments  of  which  her 
hiher  bad  taught  her,  and  she  succeeded  in 
learning  enongh  of  Latin  to  enable  her  to  be 
of  great  use  to  her  young  charge ;  but  finding 
t&at  the  village  curate  was  learned,  virtuous, 
and  poor,  she  hired  him,  at  a  salary  double  that 
which  he  asked,  to  assist  her  in  educating  her 
adopted  son;  while  Miss  Tyniwley,  who  had 
oore  been  a  governess  in  a  feroily  that  had  tra- 
▼elled  and  resided  abroad,  undertook  to  teach 
kini  meanwhile  as  much  as  should  be  neces- 
of  French  and  Italian. 
Vhile  the  little  Harry,  now  four  years  old, 
taoght  nseAil  and  regular  habits  of  appli- 
catioiu  his  health  and  Lady  Anne's  too  were 
siKh  improved  by  daily  exercise;  and  every 
moniiiig  before  breakfast  Lady  Anne  and  Har- 
ry breathed  the  fine  air  of  the  mountains,  and 
retumed  to  breakfiist  as  blooming  as  the  na- 
tives themselves.     Indeed,  now  she  had  an 
object  on  whom  her  affections  could  with  pro- 
{ priety  be  placed,  and  all  the  benevolent  use- 
ndneas  ot  her  nature  exercised,  Lady  Anne 
was  become  a  different  being,  and  she  resem- 
Uad  Gray^s  description  of  **  Cheerfulness:'* 


•^v 


•«. 


a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 


Her  Imskins  gemm*d  with  morning  dew  ;** 

whiU  the  boors,  which  during  her  residency 
|ai  Lady  Janets  had  hung  occasionally  so  hea- 
;  vily  oo  her  hands,  now  flew  with  incredible 
.  rapidity.     When  she  had  been  at  Green  Rock 
'  tkrae  montba  Percy  came  down  for  a  few  days, 
aad  was  charmed  to  see  his  child  grown  and 
■Bprovrd  both  in  mind  and  body,  even  in  that 
shoft  time ;  and  when  he  departed  he  express- 
ad  his  hope  of  bringing  Lady  Jane  doirn  when 
I  the    London    season  was  over;    and   Lady 
I  Aaae*s  delicacy  and  judgment  were  better  sa- 
jttsfted  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  him  accom- 
itaaied  by  Lady  Jane,  than  they  had  been  by 
|kis  viaitang  Green  Rock  alone. 
I    When  Perry  retumed  to  London,  Lady  Jane 
I  VIS  pained,  thoogh  pleased,  to  hear  with  what 
;Mifbt  he  spoke  of  his  visit,  and  of  the  im- 
fnnmtnt  vtsible  already  in  his  little  boy; 
md  she  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  it  would 
•  W  a  pity  a  woman  so  calculated  to  undertake 
lbs  sdoeation  of  children  should  not  herself 
:  W  a  wife  and  a  mother. 
I    ''She  will  be  both,  I  hope  and  trust,**  said 
■Nrv  eagerly,  ^  one  day  or  other,  for  I  do  not 
jSM  her  reaolations  to  the  contrary.'* 
I    **Aad  do  you  reoi/y  wish  Lad^  Anne  to 
|Mmf  ?**  aa  eagerly  returned  his  wife. 
,    "To  be  tars  I  do.  Can  yoo  think  so  mean- 
i^iCaa»  aa  to  tuppoae  that  any  consideration 


for  my  child's  interest  could  make  me  so  base 
as  to  wish  Lady  Anne  not  to  fill  that  situation ' 
for  which  her  virtues  qualify  her  1" 

Lady  Jane  had  no  such  meaning ;  but  she 
had  no  objection  to  Percy's  remaining  igno- 
rant what  her  real  meaning  was ;  and  assuring 
him  that  she  spoke-without  much  thought,  she 
left  him  to  dress  for  a  party,  a  ^ood  deal  re- 
lieved by  the  assurance  that  he  did  wish  Lady 
Anne  to  marry. 

Three  months  afler  this,  Percy  entered 
Lady  Jane's  dressing-room  one  morning  with 
a  strong  expression  of  pleasure  on  his  counte- 
nance, which  he  explained  by  telling  h6r,  that 
j  by  a  letter  from  his  solicitor,  he  learnt  he  had 
recovered  for  him  a  debt  of  several  'thousand 
pounds  which  his  father  had  given  up  for  lost. 
But  Lady  Jane's  pleasure  at  this  intelligence 
was  completely  destroyed  by  what  followed; 
**  therefore,"  added  Percy,  **  I  shall  be  able  to 
fulfil  my  poor  mother's  wishes,  which  were« 
that  I  should  sue  for  a  barony  that  is  in  her 
family ;  her  family  being,  though  not  as  old 
and  noble  as  my  father's,  a  very  respectable 
one,  with  a  title  in  abeyance.  I  know  that  it 
will  cost  me  some  thousands  to  succeed ;  but 
my  right  is  indisputable ;  and  though  I  should 
grieve  much  to  leave  the  Lower  House,  it  is 
on  my  conscience  to  try  to  get  into  the  Upper 
,one.  Therefore  this  money  comes  to  whet 
my  almost  blunted  purpose.  But  what  is  the 
matter,  Jane  1  you  seem  going  to  faint  !**  And 
so  she  was,  so  much  had  Percy's  intentions 
9verset  her.  But  Percy  attributing  her  illness 
to  her  situation,  which  she  had  just  disclosed 
to  him,  suspected  not  that  it  originated  in  a 
moral  cause,  and  afler  seeing  her  a  little  re- 
vived he  left  her  to  the  care  of  Ellis. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she  gave  way  to 
the  utmost  violence  of  despair,  and  shutting 
herself  up  alone  she  paced  tne  room  in  almost 
frenxied  violence ;  for,  having  lately  prevailed 
on  herself  to  look  over  the  bills  which  Ellis 
had  brought  her,  she  had  convinced  herself 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  money  that  Percy 
had  recovered  would  be  necessary  to  discharge 
her  debts,  which  must  soon  be  disclosed,  al- 
though the  sum  given  her  by  Lady  Anne  had 
servM  to  pacify  some  of  the  most  clamorous 
creditors.  Could  she  then  be  so  treacherous 
and  base  as  to  allow  Percy  to  enter  into  the 
expenses  of  law  proceedings,  when  she  well 
knew  he  would  be  distressed  for  money  to  de- 
fray them!  No;  she  could  be  extravagant, 
and  even  viciously  prodigal ;  but  she  could  not 
so  far  betray  the  confidence  of  a  generous  hu^ 
band  ;  and  she  resolved,  therefore,  though  at 
the  certain  risk  of  being,  as  she  told  Lady 
Anne,  **not  only  an  outcast  from  Penj9 
aflfections,  but  from  his  roof  also,"  to  confess 
the  whole  of  her  delinquency,  and  show  him 
the  necelsity  of  appropriating  his  thousands, 
not  in  the  acquisition  of  new  honours  to  him- 
self, but  in  preserving  some  little  reputation  of 
common  honesty  to  her*    Bat  how  could  she 
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endore  to  meet  his  agonies  and  his  resentment 
upon  the  first  disclosure  1  She  could  not  do 
it,  and  therefore  resoWed  to  write  the  disclo- 
sure, and  set  off  unknown  to  him  to  Lady 
Anne's  abode,  there  to  remain  till  the  first 
storm  of  his  feelings  had  subsided,  and  to 
await  there  his  final  decision  respecting  her 
fiiture  destination;  fbr,  after  what  he  had 
said,  she  had  no  idea  that  he  would  doom  her 
to  a  less  punishment  than  banishment.  Ac- 
cordingly, afler  a  night  ef  wretchedness,  pass- 
ed on  pretence  of  illness  in  a  separate  apart- 
ment firom  her  husband.  Lady  Jane  arranged 
every  thing  for  her  departure  with  Ellis,  her 
unavoidable  confidante.  As  soon  therefore  as 
Percy  went  out  on  his  usual  morning  walk, 
the  letter  of  disclosure  was  laid  on  the  table 
in  his  library.  Then  telling  the  servants  she 
was  going  out  for  a  drive  into  the  country. 
Lady  Jane  and  Ellis  got  into  a  post^haise, 
without  the  former  having  dared  to  trust  her- 
self to  see  her  little  Lionel,  and  she  desired 
the  postilion  to  drive  in  the  exact  contrary  di- 
rection to  Wales ;  but  in  the  next  street  she 
gave  different  orders,  and  arrived  in  a  frame  of 
mind  the  most  pitiable  at  the  end  of  the  first 
stage  on  the  road  to  Green  Rock.  Here, 
though  very  ill,  she  took  fresh  horses  and  pro- 
ceeded ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage  she 
was  too  unwell  to  go  on,  and  before  night  she 
had  symptoms  of  fever. 

Percy  meanwhile  had  been  unavoidably  de- 
tained from  home  till  a  late  hour,  and  on  his 
return  the  first  question  was,  *'  How  is  your 
lady  1" 

*•  My  lady  is  very  well,  I  believe,  sir,"  said 
the  servants,  '*for  her  ladyship  and  Ellis  are 
gone  out  in  a  post-chaise  to  drive  into  the 
country." 

"  In  a  poetrchaise !  Why  not  in  the  car- 
riage 1"  cried  Percy.  But  recollecting  him- 
self, he  concluded  that  Lady  Jane  was  gone  on 
some  errand  of  charity,  and  did  not  choose  to 
be  known,  and  void  of  all  alarm  he  entered 
his  library ;  nor,  though  he  saw  a  letter  there 
directed  to  him  in  Lady  Jane's  own  hand,  did 
he  believe  it  was  any  thing  more  than  an  ex- 
planation of  her  errand  into  the  country  with 
Ellis.  His  surprise  and  his  misery  therefore 
were  unspeakable  when  he  read  the  letter,  and 
found  that  Lady  Jane  had  withdrawn  herself 
from  his  resentment  **But  she  has  done 
wisely y^  said  he,  *^  and  I  thank  her ;  for,  had 
I  seen  her  in  the  first  transports  of  my  just  re- 
sentment, I  might  perhaps  have  reproached 
her  too  bitterly. ' 

That  livelong  night  he  passed  in  sleepless 
wretchedness ;  but  when  morning  dawned  he 
had  contrived  to  think  himself  into  more  com- 
posure; for  he  had  taught  himself  to  set 
against  her  guilt  in  incurring  so  vast  a  debt, 
her  generosity  in  avowing  it,  in  ordSr  to  pre- 
vent his  commencing  a  suit,  of  which  it  would 
not  be  in  his  power  to  pay  the  unavoidable 
expenses;  '^And  she  did  it  too,"  said  he. 


*•*•  though  at  the  risk  of  losing  me  for  ever ! 
There  was  virtue  in  that,  and  perhaps  she  is 
not  wholly  irreclaimable.  Perhaps,  if  I  treat 
her  with  lenity,  I  shall  sAameher  into  reform- 
ation ;  and  her  generous  nature,  for  generous 
it  certainly  is,  will  be  piqued  into  ^  requital 
of  my  kindness  by  abstaining  from  evil  in  fu- 
ture." 

It  was  Percy's  own  generous  nature  that 
spoke ;  and  having  resolved  to  listen  to  it,  he  I 
went  to  bed,  and  to  sleep.   At  eight  he  awoke,  j 
resolved  to  go  in  pursuit  of  his  wife;  for,j 
though  she  told  the  driver  in  hearing  of  the 
servants  to  go  to  such  a  place,  he  had  no  doubt 
but  she  was  gone  to  Lady  Anne ;  and  by  nine 
o'clock  the  next  day  he  was  on  the  waA  to 
Green  Rock,  and  in  a  post-chaise  by  himself^ 
that  the  servants  might  know  nothing  of  what 
had  passed ;  and  he  took  care  to  inform  them 
before  he  dismissed  them  the  preceding  even- 
ing, that  he  had  found  a  letter  firgm  Lady  Jane 
informing  him  that  she  should  not  return  for 
a  day  or  two. 

When  he  reached  the  inn  where  Lady  Jane 
had  been  forced  to  stop,  he  got  out  while  they 
were  changring  horses,  and  he  saw  a  female 
resembling  Ellis  going  up  stairs  with  a  phial 
in  her  hand.  He  immediately  followed,  and 
overtaking  her,  received  the  painful  intelli- 
gence that  her  lady  was  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers in  an  alarming  state  of  indisposition 
brought  on  by  wretchedness  of  mind.  In  an 
instant  away  fled  all  his  projected  reproaches, 
all  idaa  of  meeting  her  coldly,  and  all  the  an- 
gry dignity  of  an  offended  husband,  which  he 
had  resolved  to  assume  when  they  met.  Jane, 
his  adored  Jane,  ill,  perhaps  dying,  at  an  ob- 
scure inn  on  the  roaa,  was  the  image  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  and  he  insisted  on  followinff 
Ellis  to  the  bedside  of  the  invalid.  He  did 
so;  and  Ellis  had  scarcely  said  *^  My  lady! 
here 's  my  master !"  when  Lady  Jane  felt  her- 
self in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  his  teaifl 
trickling  on  her  neck. 

'^This  is  too  much;  too  much  goodness, 
too  much  happiness !"  she  exclaimed.  It  was 
indeed !  happiness  beyond  what  her  merits  de- 
served, and  beyond  what  it  was  now  in  her 
power  to  enjoy.  **  I  will  make  no  promises 
of  amendment,"  cried  she  mournfully  to  Per^ 
cy,  **  I  dare  not,  for  I  distrust  myself." 

'^  I  hail  what  you  have  now  said,"  replied 
Percy,  *'  as  a  better  omen  of  amendment  than 
fifty  promises  would  have  been;  and  from 
this  moment,  my  beloved,  only  remember  the 
past  sufficiently  to  warn  you  against  the  tempt- 
ations of  the  future !" 

Lady  Jane  blessed  him  for  his  goodness, 
and  tried  to  be  cheerful ;  but  her  body  as  well 
as  her  mind  was  suffering;  and  the  medical 
attendant  whom  the  alarmed  Ellis  had  called 
in,  assured  Percv,  that  if  the  lady  were  to 
travel  immediately  he  could  not  answer  for 
the  consequences.  In  three  days'  time,  how- 
ever, she  was  able  to  be  removed,  and  Percy 
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M!^,  that  instead  of  returning  to  town 
hould  proceed  lo  Green  Rock  and  sur- 
Ladj  Anne.  Accordingly,  Ellis  was 
>  London  by  a  coach  that  passed  the  inn 


that   vou   are   a   year   younger   than    Lady 

AnneV' 
**  Ay,  according  to  age, — but  what  am  I  in 

look,  in  health,  and  eTen  in  feelings  1  I  am 
ind  Lady  Jane  and  Percy  were  to  go  on  sure  Lady  Anne  might  say  with  more  proprie- 
(Mt-chaise  to  the  next  staee,  there  to  re-  •  ty  than  Monsieur  de  Coufanges  did  when  he 
lill  Kllis  returned  with  Lionel  in  their !  writes  to  Madame  de  Sertgne,  *qu*a  coup  sur 
ravelling  carriage.  In  two  days*  time  |  on  a  commis  quelque  grosse  erreur  de  date 
cached  Green  Kock,  not  without  Lady  ',  dans  son  acte  de  bapt^me.*' 

having  experienced  excessive  alarm  |     **  Jane,  Jane,  be  auiet,*'  cried  Percy,  smil- 
he  badness  of  the  roads.     But  the  wel-  ;  ing,  **  you  make  Lady  Anne  blush.** 
which  they  received  from  Lady  Anne,  I     **  Flold  your  tongue,  foolish  man!  I  know 
e  Mgtit  of  her  child  looking  so  healthy    what  I  am  saying;  and  do  yon  nmlly  belieTo' 


)  wvU,  banished  for  a  time,  all  painful   in  your  silly  heart,  that  Anne  is  not  woman! 
ions  from  Lady  Jane*s  mind ;  and  while  '  enough  to  be  pleased  with  being  complimeoied 
w  m  ith  rapture  the  jov  expressed  by  the  •  on  her  good  looks  1** 

at  meetini;,  and  the  pleasure  Hany  took  i  **  No ;  a/nv  compliments  on  her  looks  may 
swing  Lionel  all  his  new  toys,  new  be  pleasing  to  any  woman,  e^en  to  a  Lady 
» and  pretty  garden.  Lady  Jane  felt  that  Anne  Mortimer;  and  so  are  a  few  gentle 
ition  »nd  all  its  gaieties  had  nothing  to   coaxings  on  the  back  to  a  eat;  but  if  long^ 


qual  to  the  pure  pleasure  she  at  that  mo- 
■xperienced,  and  she  believed  herself  ca- 
of  living  in  future  for  the  enjoyments  of 
fi-ctions  alone.  But  other  thoughts,  of 
*9n  pl«*asant  nature,  soon  obtruded  them- 


continued  they  become  painful  and  irritating, 
and  so  is  prolonged    flattery  to   a   modest 


woman.'* 


^*  There,  Percy !  who  has  made  Lady  Anne 
blush  now?  and  O,  how  I  triumph  !  I  have 


on  her  mind ;  and  though  she  had  had  ! effected  my  wishes:  for,  by  dint  of  blushing. 


mt  a  proof  of  the  fondness  which  Per 

towards  her,  still  she  could  not  contem* 

:be  now  brilliant  beauty  of  Lady  Anne, 


as  I  have  often  seen  happen  to  her  before,  her 
colour  is  become  purple  and  coarse,  and  I  should 
not  now  be  ashamed  to  show  my  genteelerj 

formed  a  complete  contrast  to  her  own  '  face  by  the  side  of  hers.  Trust  me,  I  know 
'yes,  hollow  checks,  and  artificial  com-  how  to  destroy  a  rival  beauty.  And  now, 
n,  without  feelings  of  jealousy  and  Anne,  that  you  are  no  longer  so  intolerably 
;  especially  as  Lady  Anne  never  spoke  handsome,  I  feel  friendly  towards  you  again, 
at  riveting  Percy *s  attention  on  all  that  and  will  not  go  away  till  /o-morrotp.'* 
tercd.  Mrs.  Tyrawley  and  her  daughter,  and  eren 

ive  known  envious  and  jealous  women    Percy,  thought  all  this  was  mere  badinage ^\ 

than  once  express  the  jealousy  they  i  but  it  was  a  real  transcript  of  her  feelings. 
Out  conceal,  but  in  a  way  to  render  it ;  aiMi  the  flushed  cheek  and  therefore  diminished 
peeled  by  superfi\rial  observers ;  for  they  '  beauty  of  Lady  Anne,  imparted  to  her  in  truth 
ntrmed  to  express  it  as  a  joke^  though  |  thepleasure  which  she  expressed, 
hems'lves  knew  the  feeling  to  be  a  sad  |  Trie  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next 
ft'  while  the  unsuspicious  bearers  consi-  ,  to  that,  were  days  of  varieU,  and  therefors  of 

as  a   piece  of  playful   cood  humour,  \  pleasure  to  Lady  Jane.    But  when  she  bad 
was  in  fact  of  a  very  different  descrip-  I  heard  all  Miss'lyrawley  had  seen  abroad,  and 

Lady  Jane,  taufrht  by  the  same  con- '  Mrs.  Tyrawley  at  home;  had  witnessed  the 
mess,  had  the  same  way  of  Tentin?  it  as  wonderful  improvement  in  reading  of  the  little' 
women  had  —  and  one  day  af\er  dinner  Harry,  and  seen,  not  without  much  pain,  that 
p?an  thus  :  **  Pray,  Mr.  Percy,  how  old  Lionel  was  a  dunce  to  himi  had  been  waited 
u  tliink  I^y  Anne  was  last  birth-day  1  upon  by  all  the  neighbours;  had  become  ae- 
kould  think  about  seventeen  by  her  look,  quainted  with  all  the  drives  and  all  the  walks; 
i  not  jyifu  r*  .  she  sighed  to  return  to  London,  and  was  very 

hereabouts,**  replied  Percy,  gaxing  with  ,  glad  to  hear  Percy  say  that  be  roust  return  to 
atjon  on  I^dy  Anne,  whose  cheek,  be-  his  parliamentary  duties;  and  the  next  day 
louing  with  perfi  ct  health,  now  bloomed  ;  witnessed  the  preparations  for  their  departure. 
thi>  blu&h  of  modesty.  While  Lady  Jane  and  Lady  Anne  were  sit- 

protest  I  will  not  stay  here  — for  I  look    ting  alone  together  in  the  drawing-room,  and. 

and  «u)  nsrly  by  you.  Lady  Anne,  that  I  i  the  twins  were  playing  beside  them.  Lady  ■ 
bt  .ir  the  sight  of  myself.     Besides,  if  1  i  Jane  catching  Harry  in  her  arms,  and  violent- 
IV.  I  »hall  hate  you  cordially ;  for  it  is  ;  ly  kissing  him,  said,  **Come,  dear  boy,  get  on 
'ut  of  the  question,  you   know,  Mrs. :  vour  hat  and  coat,  for  yoo  shall  go  back  to 
Oey,  for  a   faded   fashionable  belle  to   London  with  us  and  Lionel.** 
the'sterht  of  a  young  beauty  like  Lady  \     ''That  I  won*t,**  said  the  boy,  straggling  tO: 
.  quite  in  her  prime  !**                                 |  get  away  from  her.  I 

'our  ladyship  is  joking,**  replied  Mrs.;  ''Ohyee!  you  shall— To  be  sure  yon  lore 
•ley ;  '•'for  1  think,  if  I  recolleet  right,   me,  Harry  !** I 
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*'  Yes,  I  lore  yoa,  bat  not  so  well  as  mam- 
ma Anne." 

'*  No !  Still,  when  I  tell  you  I  wish  yoa  to 
eome  and  iire  with  me  again,  to  be  sare  yoo 
will  1" 
'  "  No ;  I  tell  you  I  won't !"  cried  the  boy. 

*'Ay!  but  you  must,"  said  Lady  Jane; 
''you  must  go  with  your  poor  own  pretty 
mamma  Jane,  as  you  used  to  call  me." 

"  But  you  are  not  pretty  mamma  now, — 
yoJ  are  old,  ugly,  painted  mamma  !" 

''You  little  unnatural  being!"  cried  Lady 
Jane,  irritated  beyond  measure.  "  So,  Lady 
Anne,"  she  added,  turning  on  her  a  look  of 
suspicion  and  reproach,  "  you  have  not,  I  find, 
witn  all  your  fine  schooling,  taught  the  boy  the 
commandment  to  honour  his  mother !  And  I 
know  not  how  such  a  child  should  understand 
what  being  painted  is;  but  I  comprehend  still 
iess  how  he  should  have  thought  of  applying 
it  as  a  term  of  reproach,  if  he  had  not  been 
taught  by  some  one  older  and  wiser  than  him- 
self." 

"  Meaning  me  1"  haughtily  demanded  Lady 
Anne. 

"  If  the  cap  fits  your  ladyship,  you  may  put 
it  on."  Anger,  the  great  leveller,  making 
even  a  woman  of  qtuUity  vulgar, 

"  Then  now.  Lady  Jane,  near  my  fixed  re- 
solution," replied  Lady  Anne :  "  Your  various 
errors  I  could  pity  and  forgive ;  I  thought  you 
weak,  not  vicious ;  and  1  trusted  that  time, 
kindness,  and  lenity  might  reform  you ;  but 
now  that  you  have  displayed  such  malignity 
of  nature  as  to  accuse  me,  your  earliest  friend, 
of  an  act  of  baaenets,  of  trying  to  lower  a  mo- 
ther in  the  opinion  of  her  child, — an  action 
which  you  know, me  to  be  incapable  of, — I 
never  will  hold  communion  with  you  more. 
My  religion  teaches  me  to  forgive  you ;  but  I 
feel  that  the  woman  who  was  capable  of  utter- 
ing the  malignant  charge  you  have  now  uttered 
is  unworthy  any  longer  to  be  my  friend  and 
associate."  So  saying,  she  walked  out  of  the 
room ;  while  the  little  Percy  clung  to  her,  cry- 
ing "  Take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you, 
good  mamma  Anne,"  and  by  that  means  in- 
creased the  pangs  of  the  already  repentant 
Lady  Jane,  whose  reflections  were  certainly 
of  a  most  unpleasant  nature. 

"  Where  is  Lady  Anne  t"  said  Percy,  en- 
tering ready  eauipped  for  his  journey;  "the 
dirriage  is  ready." 

"  She  is  gone,  I  believe,  to  her  own  room," 
replied  Lady  Jane,  bursting  into  tears,  "and 
I,  I  fear,  have  seen  her  for  the  last  time.'* 

"  What  do  you  meani" 

"  Why,  you  know  she  is  sometimes  rather 
captious,  and  she  is  so  offended  at  something 
I  said  very  innocently,  that  she  has  renounced 
me  for  ever."  * 

'^  But,"  exclaimed  Percy,  after  a  pause  of 
indignant  surprise,  "  you  must  have  been  very 
much  to  blame,  or  Lady  Anne  could  not  have 
formed  so  violent  a  resolution." 


ii 


Yes — I  knew  you  would  take  her  part," 
said  Lady  Jane  provokingly.  '*  However,  I 
wish  you  would  ring,  and  send  your  compli- 
ments to  her,  and  beg  to  be  allowed  to  take 
leave  of  her." 

P^rcy  did  so.  Lady  Anne  immediately  sent 
word,  that  she  should  be  glad  to  see 'Mr.  Per- 
cy in  her  dressing-room — and  he  obeyed  the 
summoife.  He  found  Lady  Anne  pale  aiMi 
agitated ;  but,  in  reply  to  Percy's  earnest  wish 
to  know  from  her  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  she 
said, ."  I  would  not  repeat  Lady  Jane's  words 
to  you  on  any  account ;  suffice,  that  I  never 
will  voluntarily  hold  intercourse  with  any  one 
that  believes  me,  even  for  an  instant,  capable 
of  a  base  action." 

'*  And  who  ean^  who  doe$^  or  who  ever  did 
believe  you  capable  of  such  a  thing  V 

"  Lady  Jane,  sir;  and  any  thing  else  I  could 
have  pitied  and  forgotten," 

"  Amazement !"  exclaimed  Percy,  **  but  if 
you  will  not  explain,  she  shall ;"  and  rushing 
down  stairs,  he  ran  in  search  of  her.  But 
Lady  Jane,  afraid  of  seeing  him  alone  afler  his 
interview  with  Lady  Anne,  had  left  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Tyraw- 
ley  and  her  daughter  in  the  breakfast-parlour. 
Thither  Percy  followed  her,  and,  entering 
with  a  very  agitated  air,  desired  to  see  her 
alone. 

"  No,  thank  ye,"  cried  Lady  Jane,  forcing 
a  laugh,  "  1  had  rather  stay  where  I  am ;  fori 
know  you  are  going  to  be  venr  fierce,  and  the 
presence  of  these  ladies  may  Keep  you  a  little 
in  order." 

"  No  trifling,  madam ;  I  have  aeon  Lady 
Anne " 

"  Who  never  trifles,  certainly ! — Well,  Mr. 
Percy,  and  I  suppose  her  grim  ladyship  told 
tales  of  me,  and  you  believe  them,  as  you  deem 
her  infallible  1" 

"I  wish  I  could  think  the  same  of  your 
ladyship,"  replied  Percy  sarcastically ;  "  but 
as  1  wish  not  to  pain  your  feelings  unnecessa- 
rily by  talking  on  a  certain  subject  before 
these  ladies,  I  must  insist  on  leading  you  to 
another  room."  And  Lady  Jane  no  longo* 
dared  to  refuse  compliance. 

"  Lady  Jane,"  said  Percy,  "  I  cannot,  will 
not  leave  this  house  till  I  have  seen  you  re- 
conciled to  the  mistress  of  it,  to  whom  we 
both  owe  so  much,  even  though  your  pride  be 
forced  to  undergo  the  misery  of  concessions." 

"  What,  sir !  I  flattered  myself  you  were 
too  proud  for  your  wife,  to  bear  to  think  of 
her  making  concessions  to  any  one  1" 

"  I  must  be  proud  of  my  wife  before  I  can 
be  proud  for  her,  madam,  and  I  am  at  this 
moment  thoroughly  ashamed  of  her." 

"  Has  Lady  Anne  then  told  yon  all  ?" 

"  She  has  told  me  nothing; — but  my  know- 
ledge of  her  makes  me  think  her  likely  to  be 
right  as  far  as  passion  can  ever  be  right,  for 
you  say  that  she  vras  violent^ 

"  And  you  believe  me.  Well,  that  it  a  great 
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deal.  HoweT^r,  I  eannot  tell  a  faUehood, 
and  moalti  rather,  at  any  time,  own  myaelf  in 
the  wronjff  than  not  do  justice  to  another ; 
ihefrfoie  1  own  that  /  only  was  to  blame ;  and 
that,  howeTor  sevwe  Laidy  Anne  was,  I  de- 
served all  and  every  thing  she  said  or  in- 

**  Stranf^r,  inconsistent,  faulty  yet  faseinat- 
ia^  being!**  cried  Percy,  disarmed  by  this 
fmk  confession;  '* whenever  I  feel  inclinal 
to  throw  yon  from  bm  with  one  hand,  I  long 


pretty  mararoa,  fiou?^— yoa  are  my  old,  ugly, 
painted  mamma«*  *' 

**  That  was  provoking,  indeed.** 

^  Ay,  —  was  it  not  1  And  can  yoa  wonder 
that  I  wished  to  whip  our  little  Acpe  into  an 
ntter  despair  1** 

**  Upon  my  word,  I  shoold  have  been  in- 
clined to  whip  him,  too,  if  I  had  heard  him. 
But  what  had  this  to  do  with  Lady  Anne  1*  '* 

**  Oh !  I  chose  to  accuse  her  of  not  teaching 
the  urchin  to  honour  his  mother,  and  hinted  a 


It  the  same  tsme  to  clasp  you  with  the  other.**  i  suspicion,  partly  in  fiin,  and  partly  in  earnest. 


that  some  one  must  have  taught  the  boy  that 
I  was  painted  !  and  to  Anne  Uiooght  1  meaiit 
her.'*  ^ 

^  And  did  you  not  mean  her  V 
Something  very  like  it,  I  own ;  but  then 


^  Tbaok  yon !  thank  you  !**  cried  Lady 
Jan^,  ^  yon  are  only  too  gvx>d  to  roe ;  but  go 
to  Lady  Anne,  and  try  to  mollify  her.*' 

Percy  did  sro,  but  I^ady  Anne  was  inexora- 
ble.—••  I  pity  and  fbnpve  her,"  she  replied, 

**  hot  I  eannot  associate  with  her;**  and  Percv*   I  was  in  a  jMmtm^'jwx  know  ! 
distnnsed  beyond  meaaure,  returned  to  Lady  :     ^*  Well  —  well  •— let  us  say  no  more  on  the 
Jaae.  |  subject,**  said  Perey.    *M  see  youre  is  hot  a 

**  I  eannot  live  without  her  entire  forgive- :  bad  case;  so  I  am  very  glad  that  a. juror  was 
Bes%**  said  she,  ^  I  can't  indeed^  Percy.  To  i  withdrawn,  and  that  the  matter  goes  no  far- 
be  rss'Mincod  by  my  friend,  mv  preserver,  ray  .  ther.'* 

benefactreits,  will  kill  roe! — But  I  wijl  make  '  Though  Lady  Jane  arrived  in  town  in  per- 
one  eflbrt  to  affect  her ;  and  if  that  fail,  I  fear  .  feet  health,  the  agitation  of  mind  which  ahe 
that  even  vour  love  will  not  support  roe  as  it  had  undergone^  and  the  alarm  she  had  expe- 
oafht.**  i«ad?  Jane  immediately  wrote  a  few  rienced  fnmi  the  badness  of  the  roads,  had  a 
tinrs  and  giving  them  to  Percy,  he  went  to  I  pernicious  eflect  on  her  frame,  and  a  premature 
dt4ivrr  then  in  person  to  Ijsdy  Anne.  Lady  I  confinement  was  the  conseauenoe  soon  after 
Annp  look  the  note,  and  tume<l  very  pale  while  ■  she  waa  again  settled  in  London,  duringwbich 
»he  mi  it.  Immediately  after,  without  one  she  had  the  satisfaction  to  see,  by  Percy's 
wofd  of  objection,  and  in  a  faltering  voice,  aflfectionate  attention,  that  though  she  had 
she  said,  ^  I  will  attend  ycu  to  I^ady  Jane  im*  dewerred  to  lose  his  heart,  that  heart  was  still 
OKdiatcly.**  Then,  as  soon  as  she  saw  her, .  fondly  devoted  to  her.  There  are  men,  I  b»- 
the  advanced  towards  her  with  open  arms,  I  lieve,  in  whom  the  habit  of  constancy,  and  of 
and,  frmtly  articulating,  **  I  forflrive  you,"  she  j  undeviating  attachment,  is  as  strong  and  ub- 
mingled  her  tears  with  those  of  Lady  Jane.      I  conouerable  as  in  virtuous  women ;  and  ill 

Lady  Jane's  note  was  as  follows:  I  befall  that  wife  who,  though  conscious  of  her 

-  Von  know  ray  silualion-and  the  delicate  '  **;P»T"i!J  ^"^^  ^*  a'^^""^  ^T**"^ 
itale  of  my  health  .--therefore,  it  is  not  very  |  ^^  *  ^«^?*?t  ^^"^^  *^  ^^'^  ^°  **'"•*  .^"^ 
iaprobable  that  you  may  never  see  me  more,  I  f^"^^'  ''^r^  *^  possesses,  and  to  tyranniie, 
er^  shoold  foor  relenting  heart  prompt  you  I  ^"•^  ?*^J°*7  ^«  ■?  *»^  mipumty,  over 
10  wifh  to  •»  me,  and  tolforgivc  the  injustice  '  l*'^^f  "^  ^  ^"""^  ***'  ^"^  '^'^  •*'  ^ 
lowardi  you  of  which  1  bitterly  repent. — Ask  j     HIS  * .  .  j.    .      .  •  _ 

then  yoir  own  heart.  Lady  A nneV  whether, '     )>batever change  diMij^aon,  secret anxi^^ 

•hoald  I  die  of  my  confinement,  you  would  ?"^  ,'«••  ^^^  ""^^  ^"""^  ,™*'?  "».  ^ 
aot  exrlaim,  with  fntolerable  and  Jtemal  bit-  ; ''»"«  «  P^'^?"'  there  was  no  alteration  in  her 
tfrasss  of  remorse,-* Oh,  my  beloved  Jane!   |?»n°«"5  they,  and  even  her  counteimnoe  at 

woald,  would  that  I  had  forgiven  thee !'  **  "^^  rT?*^^  !5?'  \^"~**«*  2^  ?*»"" 

^  which  had,  in  her  earlier  hours,  so  fascinated 

Lady  Jane  well  knew  the  heart  to  which  1  Percy ;  and  so  powerful  had  been  their  united 
lbs  appeaUd,  and  ahe  did  not,  could  not  ap-  j  influence  on  M«.  Tyrawley  and  her  daughter, 
pnl  in  vain.  i  that  Lady  Jane  nined  more  on  their  affections 

Wbea  all  the  adieus  were  ov«r,  and  Lady  •  in  a  few  days,  Uian  Lady  Anne  had  done  in 
ims  and  Perey  seated  in  the  eaniaffe,  ** now,  |  several  months;— nay,  so  strong  were  their 
isae,*^  aaid  be,  **do  give  roe  some*  little  hint !  prepossessions  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane,  that 
vtol  the  quarrel  was  about.'*  |  they  had  no  doubt,  but  that,  in  the  late  quai^ 

**  Why«-4o  be  serious,  I  think  I  had  some  >  rel.  Lady  Anne*8  proud,  unyielding  spirit  was 
iifhi  lo  be  provoked ;  though  not  with  Anne«—  I  alone  to  blaroe ;  and  the^  were  quite  shocked 
lai  it  waa  all  owing  to  Harry.  For,  would  ,  at  Mr.  Percy's  forcing  his  wife  to  make  coo- 
T«i  believe  it  1  when  I,  in  joke^  was  teasing  i  cessions  to  her,  which  they  had  no  doubt  he 
kift  Is  go  hoore  with  me,  stating  myself  what  had  done.  ^  For  my  part,'*  observed  Mra.  Ty- 
hi  rosd  to  call  oie,  his  *  poor  own  dear  pretty  .  rawley,  **  I  ahould  have  been  very  jealous  of 
■iaroa  Jane,*  the  little  wretch  replied  in  .  the  woman  to  whom  my  Mr.  Tyrawlev  should 
mfSy  *  Nor-*!  won't.    Yoo  are  not  my  '  have  foroed  wte  to  buroble  royaelC    Indasd  / 
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would  noi  have  done  it.  And  if  Lady  Jane 
had  asked  me  mtf  advice,  I  ^should  have  told 
her  my  mind.  Men  are  entirely  what  we 
make  them ;  and,  like  spaniels,  the  more  they 
are  ill-treated,  the  fonder  they  grow.  Remem- 
ber that,  Mary,  and  never  give  up  an  inch  of 
your  prerogative  when  you  are  a  wife.  I  am 
sure  Lady  Anne  herself  would  not  do  so, 
though  she  was  the  means  of  her  cousin's 
doino[  it." 

Thus  hasty  in  judging,  and  consequently 
thus  erroneous  in  judgment,  are  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  persons  out  of  a  thousand,  who 
take  upon  themselves  to  pass  sentence  on  the 
actions  and  sentiments  of  others!  I  have 
heard  of  an  old  gentleman,  a  humorist,  who, 
living  in  a  lar^e  city,  and  having  appropriated 
one  room  in  his  house  to  parties  who  assem- 
bled there  for  the  purposes  of  rational  conver- 
sation, had  different  texts  of  Scripture  of  a 
prohibitory  nature,  in  black  and  gold  letters, 
on  different  sides  of  the  walls;  —  such  as, 
••  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil  speaking !" 
'*  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged !  for  with  the 
measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  meted  to  you 
again ;''  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind. 
If  any  one  regardless  of  these  golden  rules 
ventured  to  tell  a  tale  of  gossip,  and  talk  of 
persons  instead  of  things, — he  used  to  point 
to  these  warning  letters ;  and  if  that  was  not 
sufficient,  he  used  to  take  up  a  book  of  histo- 
ry ;  and  presenting  it  to  the  offender,  it  was 
his  custom  to  say,  *^  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
hear  any  little  anecdote  about  my  friend  Han- 
nibal or  Scipio,  which  may  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  historians,  but  you  must  excuse  my 
listening  to  modem  bio^aphu.  When  I  read 
or  hear  any  thing  fabulous,  I  can  forgive  its 
lies  only  in  favour  of  its  antiquity y — If  this 
hint  was  not  taken,  he  was  careful  never  to  admit 
the  offending  person  again.  And  indeed  such 
exclusion  was  not  of\en  necessary  ;  for  those 
whose  powers  of  animation  could  only  be 
awakened  by  dirty  gossip,  alias  news,  and  the 
wagging  of  the  tongue  of  detraction,  found 
his  parties  as  dull  to  them,  as  they  themselves 
were  odious  to  Aim;  and  in  a  short  time  afler 
these  parties  were  instituted,  and  these  rules 
adhered  to,  those  who  composed  them  might 
be  said  to  breathe  an  air  untainted  by  the  per- 
nicious hydrogen  of  slander. 

But  to  return  to  Lady  Anne,  who  had  not 
as  yet  learnt  how  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
virtue  are  manners  which  repel,  and  that  even 
truth  itself  must  wear  a  becoming  dress,  in 
order  to  make  her  welcome;  —  One  evening 
the  little  Harry,  who  had  been  to  spend  the 
day  with  some  boys  rather  older  than  himself, 
at  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  village,  came 
home  crying  and  his  temples  bleeding  pro- 
fusely. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  my  lady,"  said  the  foot- 
man, who  had  been  sent  to  fetch  him,  "  mas- 
ter Percy  and  another  young  gentleman  quar- 
relled, and  master  Percy  was  knocked  down ; 


and  so,  my  lady,  in  falling  hei  struck  his  head 
against  something  and  set  his  temple  bleeding, 
my  lady." 

'^  But  I  am  afraid  he  is  hurt,"  cried  Lady 
Anne,  *'  as  he  cries  so  bitterly.  Come  with 
me,  my  dearest  boy,  and  let  me  know  every 
thing."  Accordingly  she  took  him  to  her 
own  apartment;  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
speak  intelligibly,  the  child  said,  ^I  don't 
cry  because  I  am  hurt,  but  because  Master 
Apreece  said  I  was  no  gentleman,  and  he 
would  never  play  with  me  again !  Now  an't 
I  a  gentleman,  mamma  Anne,  and  .ought  he 
not  to  play  with  me  again  1" 

Lady  Anne  could  not  help  smiling  at  this 
serious  appeal  from  a  gentleman  of  seven 
years  old ;  but  with  great  gravity  she  an- 
swered, that  it  was  not  birth  alone  that  made 
the  gentleman,  that  good  behaviour  was  ne- 
cessary, and  she  must  beg  to  know  wiiai  he 
had  done,  before  she  could  decide  whether 
Master  Apreece  was  right  or  not.  # 

*'  Nay, 4  am  sure,  mamma  Anne,  /  did  no 
harm ;  for  I  only  spoke  as  I  have  often  heard 
you  speak." 

**  Indeed !  and  how  was  that!" 

*'  Oh !  Master  Apreece  said  something  whieh 
I  did  not  think  true,  so  I  said,  *  That  it  is  not, 
I  know  ;  and  so  let's  have  none  of  that,  if  yon 
please,  for  you  don't  speak  truth ;'  and  to  iie 
knocked  me  down." 

*'  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  my  dear,  as  yon  ae- 
cused  him  of  being  a  liar ;  but  when  did  you 
ever  hear  mt  speak  thus  1" 

'^Oh !  I  have  oflen  heard  you  say,  *  That's 
not  true,  I  am  sure,  and  I  wonder  you  can  re- 
peat such  vile  stories ;'  and  it  was  only  last 
week,  that  when  Miss  Jones  and  her  mother 
and  aunt  were  here,  you  interrupted.  Miss 
Jones  in  a  story  she  was  telling,  with, — *  Say 
no  more.  Miss  Jones — say  no  more,  I  will  not 
hear  you ;  I  am  sure  the  story  you  are  telling 
is  false,  and  I  wonder  any  one  dare  repeat 
such  thingfs;  for  my  part,  I  hate  gossips,  or 
gossippers;'  and  I  am  sure,  mamma  Anne,! 
wonder  Miss  Jones  did  not  knock  you  down. 
But  she  certainly  looked  as  if  she  had  a  great 
mind  to  do  it ;  and  if  she  had  been  Master 
Apreece,  she  would  have  done  it — though  I 
am  sure,  with  all  the  pains  I  took,  I  know  L 
did  not  look  and  speak  like  you." 

^' Pains!  did  you  take  pains  to  look  and 
speak  like  me  1" 

'*  O  yes !  for  papa  told  me  that  the  more  I 
was  like  ypu,  the  better  he  would  love  me.*' 
And  Lady  Anne  could  not  resist  kissing  his 
poor  wounded  temple.  "Well,  Harry!  1 
plead  guilty  to  this  rudeness  to  Miss  Jones, 
for  rwUness  it  was,  and  I  must  learn  to  im- 
prove for  your  sake,  as  you  are  such  a  shrewd 
observer  and  close  imitator  of  my  actions." 

''Rudeness!^'  asked  the  child.  "Ay,  they 
said  they  supposed  that  I  learnt  such  manners 
from  you ;  *  for,'  said  Master  Apreece,  *  your 
mamma  Anne,  as  you  call  her,  does  not  mind 
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wkit  she  atj««  snd  every  one  thinks  she  is  a 
^unf^reeahle  wooiaii.'  And  I  was  so  angry 
■t  his  speaking  thus  of  you,  that  I  tried  to 
kaock  hm  down;  but  his  brother  held  me 
back ;  bowerer,  1  did  give  bim  a  pretty  good 
kick  o«  the  shins.*' 

Lady  Anne  was  too  just  to  punish  a  child 
for  n  fiiult  of  which  she  had  been  the  cause, 
loo  wise  not  to  profit  by  the  severe  lesson 
she  bad  learnt.  8be  also  saw  that  she 
Id  BMfB  easily  amend  him  by  example 
tkaa  by  precept;  and  what  all  the  raillery 
aad  ad  nee  of  Lady  Jane  had  failed  to  effect, 
wan  brought  about  by  the  artless  eloquence  of 
bar  aflefrionste  son. 

^  Yea,'*  said  Lady  Anne  to  herself, '"  I  will 
at  laM«  for  this  dear  child's  sake,  condescend, 
as  Peiey  soee  said,  to  be  agreeable.  I  will 
diMMaa  my  advanced  guard  of  bruaq^ienes^ 
wbkh  used  to  frighten  many  from  approach- 
ing ae.  But  bard  indeed  will  the  task  be, 
no  motive  less  powerful  than  mine  could 
me  to  succeed  in  it ;  still,  it  is  not  tm- 
to  reform  one's  manners.  Moral  habits, 
bowevff  wrong,  cannot,  I  believe,  be  altered 
ai  my  liaw  of  life,  any  more  than  a  defect  of 
fans  or  frcu ;  but  mannera  may  be  improved 
and  cbaagad*  as  eertainlv,  though  not  so  easi- 
ly, as  oae's  dress;  and  I  most  own  that  win- 
rs  are  to  the  virtues,  what  a  be- 
ing habit  is  to  the  person ;  therefore,  it  is 
duly  of  those  who  wish  to  promote  the 
of  virtue,  to  make  her  appear  in  as 
■msnivp  a  form  as  possible." 

Hm  next  BMiming,  Mrs.  Tyrawley,  aAer 
Miiainf  Lady  Jane,  ventured  to  hint  that,  by 
bar  appwraoce  at  times,  she  feared  she  was 
Bsi  bappr,  aad  from  what  she  saw  she  doubt> 
ii  tes  Mr.  Ptorcy  was  not  a  kind  husband. 
If  Mra.  Tyrawley  bad  said  this  only  the  pre- 
day.  Lady  Anne  would  have  thundered 
witb«  •*]  wonder -you  dare,  madam, 
lo  ealnmniate  a  most  worthy  man,  of 
■  you  can  know  nothing,"<^^r  words  to 
rfcct,  aeeompanied  by  looks  and  tonea  of 
indignant  contempt.  But  now,  no- 
lo bier  lale  resolution.  Lady  Anne 
Cbe  risuig  storm,  and  forced  herself 
priariple  to  swallow  down  two  large 
of  eoM  water  which  atood  near  her, 
9  replied.  At  length  she  said  very 
patfy,  **  Tbe  error  wbicb  you  have  fallen  into 
■bftvB  lo  Mr.  Percy  is  one,  my  dear  Mra. 
|Tymwlay«  wbieb  your  own  penetration  will 
I—  cunyincu  you  m  an  error,  whenever  you 
jkB«  an  uMMruuHty  of  seeing  mon  of  that 


''To  bu  som,'*  said  Mrs. Tyrawley,  pleased 
*te  impKed  complimenti  **  one  ought  not  to 
WiMbaslyinJwlfing.*' 

"A  wian  aad  virtaous  remark,"  resumed 
Lsiy  Aama.    •*  I  will  not  affront  your  sagaei- 
^  asr  vtalata  initli  ao  mueh  aa  to  aay  my 
ia  qMla  Imppy.    She  has,  f  aee, 
ibe  avast  of  bar  eottfinaaaant. 


which  would  alone,  you  know,  be  anfficient  to 
cast  a  shade  over  her  countenance." 

**  Certainly,  certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Tyraw- 
ley, thinking  she  never  aaw  Lady  Anne  so 
agrreeable  before. 

'•  And  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Tjrraw- 
ley,"  she  added,  '*  I  say  it  to  you  as  a  friend. 
Lady  Jane  gave  roe  such  an  instance  of  her 
husband's  recent  kindness  to  her,  ss  affected 
me  even  to  tears." 

**  Really !  Well — to  aee  how  one  may  be 
deceived !" 

*•  Pray,"  asked  Miss  Tyrawley  with  a  very 
wise  look,  **  is  it  true  that  Lady  Jane  bad  lost 
a  great  deal  of  money  at  play  1" 

Lady  Anne  could  hardly  command  herself 
at  this  coarse  and  direct  question,  and  she  had 
reoourae  to  the  water-bottle  again. 

'*  Lady  Jane  baa  played  certainly,"  observ- 
ed Lsdy  Anne  at  last,  **  but,  my  dear  Miss 
Tyrawley,  you  know  too  much  of  the  world 
to  place  any  confidence  in  newspaper  reports 
ana  gossip  stories ;  therefore  I  am  sure  your 
candour  will  lead  you  not  only  to  disbelieve 
that  Lady  Jane's  losses  are  very  great,  but 
also  to  contradict  such  assertions  yourself 
whenever  you  hear  them.  Contradiction  of 
such  reports  from  a  woman  like  you,  must  al- 
ways have  weight  with  rational  good  people." 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  your  ladyship  say 
this,"  replied  the  flattered  Miss  Tyrawley, 
^  and  I  will  take  care  to  contradict  the  report 
whenever  I  hear  iL" 

Soon  afler  Harry  came  in,  accompanied  by 
a  prosing  old  servant,  who  wanted  to  speak  to 
his  lady  on  business, — a  man  who  usually  tired 
out  Lady  Anne's  patience  very  soon;  and  the 
poor  man,  conscious  of  this,  was  always  slow- 
er with  Lady  Anne,  from  fear,  than  he  was 
with  any  one  else.  This  day  he  was  perhaos 
slower  than  ever;  and  Lady  Anne  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  saying,  as  usual,  ^  real- 
ly, Hibbert,  you  are  so  tiresome  I  can't  bear 
it,"  and  was  inclined  to  give  vent  to  even 
more  aJarmintf  expressions  of  weariness. 

'*  I  see,  ray'lady,  I  see,  as  usual,  1  tire  your 
heart  out,"  said  the  poor  old  man,  ^  and  you 
are  quite  impatient. 

**You  mistake,  Hibbert,"  replied  Lady  Anne 
gently,  **  I  am  noT  impatient;  that  ia,  I  mean 
Uiat  1  will  try  never  to  be  impatient  again ;  for 
it  is  a  very  bad  custom,  and  I  mean  to  improve 
— ^for  you  know,  Hibbert,  I  am  not  yet  too  old 
to  learn." 

'« Too  oU!  God  bleaa  your  ladyship !  No^ 
that  you  are  not,  and  I  never  seed  you  look 
younger  or  more  heautifuller  in  your  life,  my 
lady !  I  hope  no  offence." 

**  None  at  all,  good  Hibbert,  but  go  on ;  and 
don't  fiincy  that  vou  weary  me."  And  the 
old  man  proceeded.  But  it  required  all  Lady 
Anne's  firmness  of  character  to  enable  her  to 
keep  her  resolution  of  not  expressing  her  im- 
patience; and  at  length  the  little  Harry  ex- 
elaimed  with  a  laugh,  *'Dear  me,  Hibbert, 
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have  you  not  done  ycti  I  am  Rure  my  mamma 
Anno  iri  completely  tired,  and  she  has  plea- 
santffr  things  to  do  than  to  sit  here  listening  to 
your  tiresome  speeches." 

**  Your  mamma  Anne,  sir,  is  of  a  different 
opinion,*'  replied  Lady  Anne,  "and  feeU  it 
her  duty  to  listen  with  respectful  attention  to 
a  worthy  old  servant,  who  has  always  done 
his  duty  by  her  and  her  family.  I  must  there- 
fore drsiro  you.  Master  Percy,  to  leave  the 
room,  for  having  made  that  fine  speech ;  and 
when  I  have  finished  talking  to  Hibbert,  I 
have  something  serious  to  say  to  yo«."  The 
child,  accustomed  to  obey,  left  the  room, 
thoutrh  in  high  displeasure;  and  at  last,  much 
to  Lndy  Anne's  joy,  Hibbert  ended  and  de- 
parted. 

"  Well !  Lady  Anne,  I  am  sure  I  wonder  at 
your  patience,"  said  Miss  Tyrawley. 

"  ^  ou  wonder,  I  presume,  at  its  novelty,  ra- 
ther than  its  erIentC  replied  Lady  Anne  smil- 
ing, and  ;joing  in  search  of  Harry,  whom  she 
soon  appeased  by  telling  him  her  own  resolu- 
tion to  amend  her  manners,  and  curb  her  im- 
patience in  order  to  set  him  a  good  example; 
and  she  contrived  to  stimulate  his  pride  and 
ambition  in  a  virtuous  direction,  by  be&f^ng 
him  to  set  her  a  good  example  in  return.  When 
Lady  Anne  retired  for  the  night,  she  began  on 
principle  to  recall  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
and  to  ask  her  own  heart,  whether,  by  substi- 
tuting gt*ntleness  for  roughness,  and  forbear- 
ance for  impatience,  she  had  at  all  violated 
truth  and  sincerity ;  and  her  heart  entirely  ac- 
quitttnl  her.  "  Hut  suppose,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
"instead  of  trying  to  set  Mrs.  Tyrawley  right 
concerning  Percy*  and  her  daughter  right  con- 
cerning I«ady  Jams  I  had  replied  by  indignant 
violenct*,  as  I  usually  do  —  the  consequence 
would  have  been,  that  pique  would  have  made 
them  tenacious  of  their  opinion  and  I  should 
have  injured  those  whom  I  wish  to  serve.  Ay, 
—let  me  in  future  ever  bear  in  mind  the  fable  j 
of  the  wind  and  the  sun !  and  1  will  make 
Harry  g<»t  it  by  heart  immediately." 

The  next  wet^k  the  Jones's  were  coming  to  ; 
dine  with  her;  though  Miss  Jones,  resenting 
I*rtdv  Anne*8  rudeness*  could  with  difficulty ! 
he  pn»vailed  upon  by  her  father  and  mother  to  . 
▼entur«'  near  her  again.    To  this  family  Lady  j 
Anne  now  re^^lvi^d  to  add  the  Apieeces,  who,  \ 
<>t^ncluding  that  Harry  had   told  his  aunt  all : 
their  son  had  done  and  had  said,  expected  ne-  - 
Tcr  to  be  invited  again.     It  was  therefore  an  < 
agreeable  surprise  to  them  to  receive  an  invi-  | 
tativMi  w*ritlen  in  Lady  Anne*s  own  hand,  and  : 
begging  them  to  bring  their  children  with 
them — as  she  mean^tolet  Harrv  have  a  party  \ 
as  well  as  herself.     Acct>T\lingly,  on  the  day 
appiMnted,  the  little  Jones**  (grandchildren  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Ji^es,)  and  tht*  Apieeces  with 
I  their  tamily,  arrived  at  Cireen  Rock.     Miss 
,  Jones  kept  aUvf  frv»m  Lady  Anne,  and  Wked 
I  c\^ld  and  pT\H)d ;  but  Lady  AnneV  unwonted 
^  courtesy  at  length  a  little  mi^lUfic^  her,  and  : 


though  the  Apreeces,  particularly  Charles,  ihe 
offender,  looked  awkward  and  conscious  at 
first.  Lady  Anne  seemed  so  gracions  and  good 
humoured,  that  they  flattered  themaelvea  she 
was  ignorant  of  what  had  passed. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lady  Anne  took  an 
opportunity,  in  Harry's  hearing,  to  say  to  Miss 
Jones,  "  My  conscience  smites  me  on  your 
account,  and  tells  me  I  was  rude  to  yon  when 
you  last  favoured  me  with  your  company." 

"  Rude  I  my  lady !"  said  Miss  Jones,  blush- 
ing, confused,  and  with  too  little  firmness  of 
character  to  dare  to  say  "  Yes." 

"  Your  kindness  may  have  led  you,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Anne,  "  to  excuse  and  forget  it ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  I  contradicted  yoa  yery 
roughly,  and  said  something  about  gossips 
and  gossippers  which  nothing  could  excuse. 
I  therefore  now,  my  dear  Miss  Jones,  tender 
my  most  sincere  apologies  to  you,  and  trust 
to  y6ur  indulgence  for  receiving  them  gra- 
ciously." 

Miss  Jones  did  so,  and  was  indeed  so  grati- 
fied by  this  condescension  from  the  proud 
Lady  Anne,  that  she  wondered  bow  she  eould 
ever  have  been  so  weak  as  not  to  like  her.— 
This  lesson  and  this  example  were  not  lost  ob 
the  little  Harry ;  for  Lady  Anne  saw  him  soon 
af^r  go  up  to  Charles  Apreece,  and  heard  hin 
say,  that  knowing  he  had  been  Terr  rude  to 
him,  and  deserved  the  blow  which  he  had 
given  him,  he  begged  his  pardon  for  what  be 
had  suidi  though  he  could  not  for  what  be 
had  done,  when  he  spoke  so  rudely  of  his  dear 
mamma  Anne. — Charles  Apreece,  being  old 
enough  to  feel  awkward  at  this  address,  as  he 
was  sure  it  was  overheard,  shook  the  little 
Harry  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  I  must  forget 
and  forgive;" — and  Harry  took  him  to  look 
at  his  rabbits. 

Lady  Anne  the  whole  day  made  a  point  of 
showing  marked  attention  to  Charles  Apieeoe, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  she  took  him 
by  the  hand,  telling  him  she  wanted  to  tneak 
with  him  alone;  while  the  terrified  bo7,lwv- 
ing  no  doubt  but  that  she  was  going  to  take 
him  seriously  to  task  for  what  he  hM  said  of 
her.  would  have  refused  to  accompany  her,  if 
he  had  not  thought  he  ought  to  be  too  much  of 
a  man  to  be  afraid  of  a  woman.  When  tber 
had  reached  another  room.  Lady  Amie  tsid, 
**  You  have  given  Harry  and  me  too  a  lettos, 
my  good  boy,  for  which  we  shall,  I  tmsl,  be 
the  better  as  long  as  we  live.  To  give  any 
one  the  lie«  and  speak  coarsely  and  TwMyt 
is  a  sort  of  rice ;  and  I  thank  yoa  for  the  blow 
you  gave  Harry,  and  also  for  what  you  said  of 
»fw,  as  it  made  me  look  into  myself,  and  I  hope 
to  be  more  agreeable  in  fiitare.  I  wish  Acie* 
tore  to  give  you  a  token  of  my  gratitiide,  asi 
I  Hai^e  netted  this  little  parse  m  you,  wldch  I 
hope  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  aeoepL**— 
The  poor  surprised,  sheepish  hoj  eould  ■sithff 
look  up  nor  speak,  and  he  took  his  pune  wijk 
scareelT  a  bow  of  thanks.— **  Now,**  wM 
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Lady  Anne,  "  it  ia  mjr  lurn  to  giv«  ^ou  a  lea- 
•on :  jou  ««ra  tfrj  wrong  in  speaking'  diare- 
apertfuli;  of  ow  to  taj  adopted  child  ;  it  was 
a  fmll  which,  (liou|[h  tager  mijthtoccaaion,  it 
I  t«uld  DOt  eieuae ;  and  though  be  wu  wrong 
I  in  kickiDf  JOQ  out  of  rrvenge,  yel  his  feeling 
[of  Raratment  waa  an  honourable  fivUnK-  1 
tkaow  ha  baa  made  1ii«  apologira  to  jou  for 
j  hi>  tmpaaa  againal  «ou ;  and  if  yois  are  (he 
.fnrroaa  boj  which  I  ara  disposed  to  thinlt 
I  Tou.  Tou  will  ask  him  to  excuse  youia  against 
lit'a.  Charles  Apreece  found  it  easier  lo 
look  •Lsdj  Adds  in  the  lace  when  she  re- 
proved. Ma  when  she  thanked  him;  and 
bf  B  ahe  ceased,  he  ventured  to  aaj,  "  1  beg 
NT  pardon,  and  1  will  beg  Harrj'a." 
"Thete'a  a  good  boy,"  said  Lady  Anne; 
and  DOW,  if  you  please,  you  and  I  will  be- 
fin  onr  liule  ball  together;  for  I  have  ordered 
tbc  hatMia  into  the  hall,  and  we  will  have  • 

dSDC*.** 

On  which  lisdy  Anne,  leaning  on  her  young 
pnitaer,  rntered  the  ball  where  the  company 
was  already  aaaembled  ;  and  the  detighird  pa- 
mrts  saw  Lady  Anne  put  herself  at  the  head 
sfike  art  with  Charles,  while  Mrs.  Tyrawley 
Md  Mrs.  Jones  were  the  only  persons  of  the 
y  who  did  not  join  the  dance. 
I  rannol  think,"  said  Misa  Tyrawley  lo 
ket  mother  in  *  whisper,  "  what  has  i^iTected 
a  change  In  Lady  Anne.  To  think  of 
ancing,  and  with  that  boy  who  knocked 
f  down !"  llut  Lady  Anne  never  danced 
oenl  with  children;  and  now,  meaning  to 
fay  Charlea  Aprn^e  •  particular  compliment, 
ika  sat  down,  and  danced  no  more,  as  soon  as 
jikc  bad  daiKcd  two  dances  with  him;  and 
'Charles,  as  soon  as  he  quitted  her,  went  up  I 
jtallam',  and  bpcaed  liis  pardon  foi  having' 
.spoken  ill  of  Lady  Anne: — s  pardon  which  i 
itW  happy  and  generous  little  boy  immediate-  I 
|lyfTSnt«l. 

I  Ob !  what  a  r»^olution  in  every  one's  sen-  ' 
jtMtala  had  now  taken  plare  teswcling  Lady  . 
I  Abm  !  Her  beauty  had  always  been  unque*- 
I board:  hut  now  her  courteous  manners,  her 
i  paoe.  her  countenance,  were  equally  praised  ; 
•id  Mrs.  Tyrawley  was  aeduced,  by  the  un- 
'Maal  auavity  of  her  manwr,  to  accost  her 
JMc*  fay  the  title  of  dear  cousin  !  Lady  Anne 
ith,  fcrcihly  felt,  the  alteration  of  feeling  tb- 
[•vda  bet  which  this  appellation  implied;  and 
jtoaiag  law«nis  her  with  one  of  Lady  Jane*s 
iWlcs,  she  nid,  "Thank  yon,  dear  madam.  I 
r*ls  afivid,  till  now,  thai  you  did  not  choose 


!■  by  calling  me  ao  ;" — while  tpam  started 
i«D  Mn.  Tyrawlev'i  eye.  for  shame  at  haTinir 
M  loag  mistaken  Lady  Anne's  ch: 


!   "Lady  Anne,"  said  "he,  ■■  or  my  dear  coi>- 
•.^t  JOB  an?  one  of  the  few  persons  who  ought 
Ikhnrc  a  window  in  their  heart." 
I    'I  OBdentind    you,"    said    Lady   Anne, 
lailia«.  -b«i  I  Inst  that  it  will  in  ruture  be 


^  ;  for  I  mean  to  have  an  inscription 
the  outaide — lo  show  what  there  is  iriUin.'' 
I  The  next  week  they  were  agreeablv  sur- 
priaed  hy  avtsit  frocn  Percj-and  LioDel;  and 
as  Lady  Jane  was  tolerably  well,  Percy  took 
advantage  of  the  Christmaa  recess  to  steal 
down  to  Green  Rock  far  a  few  days.  He 
gaied  with  all  a  father's  pride  at  the  beauty 
and  healthy  a|lpearance  of  Harry,  and  with  ■ 
father's  anxious  tenderness  on  the  contrast  5e- 
tween  him  and  his  brother.  Norwas  he  slow 
to  perceive  that  their  minds  were  aa  diflerenl 
M  their  persons;  and  he  found  that,  thoutrh 
Lady  Jane  was  quite  as  sensible  and  as  well- 
informed  a  woman  as  Lady  Anne,  her  want 
of  regularity  in  her  node  of  teaching,  had  pre- 
vent^ Ihe  child's  proAling  ss  much  aa  he 
ought  by  the  instruciions  he  received  from  a 

G 'vale  tutor;  and  but  for  the  fear  of  hurting 
dy  Jane's  feelings,  he  would  have  left  Lio- 
nel under  Lady  Anne's  care.  But  the  little 
Lionel  had  a  longer  opportunity  of  sharing  in 
Harry's  education  than  Percy  expected  ;  for  a 
deep  anow  fell  in  one  night,  and  continued  ao 
long  as  10  render  the  roads  impassable  with 
safely ;  and  the  terrified  Lady  Jane,  losing  in 
fear  for  the  safety  of  her  husband  and  child, 
all  dread  of  Lady  Anne'a  increasing  influence, 
wrote  to  desire  he  would  on  no  account  think 
of  returning  till  the  roads  were  quite  aafs. 

Could  Lady  Anne  have  thought  it  right  to 
rejoice  at  this  dctenuoil;  she  would  have  re- 
joiced ;  hut,  aecustoraed  to  struggle  with  and 
to  conquer  every  feeling  tliat  militated  agaimt 
her  sense  of  right,  she  tried  to  regret  the  ne- 
cessity which  made  Percy  her  inmate  for  ao 
long  a  time,  and  determined  to  aee  aa  little  of 
him  aa  poeaible.  Percy  waa  not  long  before 
he  perceived  the  change  in  Lady  Anne'a  man- 
ner, and  also  in  his  little  boy'a.  One  day  he 
was  joking  with  Hairy  ;  and  the  child  not  tia- 
derstanding  that  he  spoke  ironically,  forgot 
himself  so  far  as  to  exclaim  in  his  former  rude 
way,  "That  it  is  not,  though — and  you  don't 
apeak  truth." 

"  Harry,"  cried  Lady  Anne;  and  the  coi^ 
Bcioua  child  added,  with  many  bluahca,  *'I 
am  sorry  to  contradict  you.  Papa,  but  I  think 
you  are  wrong."  And  while  Percy  hugged 
the  little  boy  to  bis  hr.srt,  he  aaid,  "  "  How  i* 
thia.  Lady  Anne?  There  are  great  changM 
and  improvemi'nta  here." 

Lady  Anne  smiled,  and  aaid,  "  Harry,  ahall 
you  and  1  tell  papa  what  brought  this  im* 
provemenl  in  our  maniterl" 

"  O  dear !  yes ;  tell  papa  all  about  it,"  saM 
the  delighted  child  ;  and  Percy  listened  with 
the  most  interesU'd  attention.  But  when  Lady 
Anne  had  ended,  he  ffll  a  degree  of  embai> 
rasament  he  could  not  account  for,  and  an 
utter  inability  to  express  to  her  half  of  what 
he  felt  on  hei  candid  avowal  of  her  fault,  and 
her  resolulinn  to  amend  it  for  the  sake  of  her 
charge.  Besides,  he  recollected  how  often  he 
had   said   L»dy  Anne'a  bna^utrtt   ws*  her 
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only  delect;  aad  he  beheld  her  before  him,  as 
handsone  and  exeelleDt  as  erer,  without  this 
only  barrier  between  her  and  the  power  of  be- 
in^  irreeielible. 

**Yott  are  an  admirable  creataro,**  be  at 
last  articulatod ; — **  and  I  shall  bless  the  day 
when  my  child  became  the  child  of  yonr 
adoption/*  Then  with  a  deep  ai^h  he  quittsd 
the  room — ^while  Lady  Anne  allowed  herself 
to  dwell  neither  on  the  sigh  nor  the  words. 

The  fortnight  of  enfor^  confinement  flew 
too  rapidly  for  Percy  and  Lionel ;  and  so  did 
it  for  the  ladies.  The  Tyrawleys  lost  all  pre- 
judice a^nsi  Percy,  and  imbibed  a  strong 
ot»for  hmi;— and  while  Mrs.  Tyrawley  spun, 
Miss  Tyrawley  worked  muslin,  and  Lady 
Anne  ooloiiped  maps  for  Harry,  Percy  read 
aloud  to  them ;  and  the  hours  which  he  did 
not  pass  in  the  House  of  Commons,  now  for 
the  first  time  of  many  years  wers  passed  in 
rational  asMisement  combined  with  daily  in- 
struction. 

**  O  that  my  own  home  were  like  this  !**  he 
ezdaimed  to  himself.  **  It  might  have  been ! 
and  why,  O  why  is  it  not  1^  But  at  length 
the  parting  hour  arrived ;  and  Percy,  with  a 
full  neart,  departed  with  his  weeping  child  for 
that  home  so  different  to  the  one  that  be 
had  left. 

About  six  weeks  after  their  departure.  Lady 
Anne*s  peace  was  interrupted  by  a  letter  from 
Lady  Jane,  urgine  hA,  if  she  had  any  regard 
for  the  peace  and  honour  of  Perey,  and  any 
wish  to  save  her  from  addresses  which  might 
end  at  least  in  the  loss  of  reputation,  to  pay 
to  Lord  Lorimer  several  thousand  pounds 
which  she  had  lost  to  him  at  play  !  he  having 
ofiered  to  give  up  the  debt,  if  she  would  allow 
him  to  prosecute  his  suit  to  her  as  a  lover ; 
and  stating  that,  though  she  loathed  the  pro- 
posal, yet  dread  of  confessing  her  fault  to 
Perey  prevailed  on  her  to  accede  to  it  for  a 
time. 

Lady  Anne  sat  for  some  minutes  in  speech- 
less, motionless  horror,  after  she  had  received 
thb  letter.  Whatever  her  errore  might  be, 
she  had  always  considered  Lady  Janets  vir- 
tue as  impregnable ;  but  now  her  confidence 
in  that  was  destroyed ;  as  she  had  proved  that 
the  dread  of  incurring  her  husband^s  displea- 
sure was  more  powenul  over  her,  than  that  of 
exposing  herself  to  the  risk  of  dishonouring 
him.  Sut  Lady  Anne  was  wrong.  Lady 
Jane  well  knew  she  was  in  no  danger  by  con- 
senting to  receive  Lord  Loriroer*s  addresses, 
because  she  was  certain  that  Lady  Anne 
would,  when  informed  of  what  she  had  done, 
immediately  hasten  to  her  relief.  But  at  firet 
Lady  Anne  started  wildly  from  her  seat,  as 
^he  could  not  devise  immediate  means  of  do- 
ing this.  But  she  recollected  that  money  had 
been  offered  for  one  of  her  estates  very  re- 
cently. ^«Yes,  I  will  sell  i^'*  cried  she; 
**  far  better  will  it  be  for  the  child  to  possess 
one  estate  less,  than  to  lose  a  dearer  posses- 


sion, the  consciousness  of  his  motb«r*a 
blemished  honour  and  reputation  !** 

In  a  few  houre  every  thing  was  hrrangsd  for 
Lady  Anne*s  departure  for  town;  and  tsUing 
her  friends  that  indispensable  business  som- 
moned  her  away,  she  consipned  the  weeping 
Percy  to  their  care,  while  with  a  beating  heart 
she  proceeded  on  her  journey,  attended  by  an 
old  steward  of  her  father's.  She  drove  imme- 
diately on  her  arrival  to  her  bankere*;  and 
putting  into  their  Bands  the  writings  of  an 
estate  for  which  she  had  been  offered  30,0001 
she  requested  of  them  the  immediate  lenn  of 
the  sum  she  wanted ;  and  having  received  it, 
she  returned  to  the  carriage  in  which  she  had 
left  her  steward,  and  telling  him  she  had  boai- 
ness  with  Lord  Lorimer,  she  drove  to  his 
hoese.  Lady  Anne,  though  conscioiis  of  her 
own  unsnllied  parity,  and  spotless  ehaneter, 
had  too  wise  a  re^^urd  to  aeconim,  and  the 
established  usages  of  society,  to  call  aloae  9m 
Lord  Lorimer,  even  though  an  business  <tf 
such  serious  importance ;  merefore,  when  the 
servant  said  his  master  was  at  home,  she  in- 
sisted that  hsr  steward,  Mr.  Moreton,  shonld 
get  out  with  her.  Lord  Lorimer  was  at  hoais« 
reading,  and  in  his  dressiiu|[-gown,  when  his 
gentleman  entered,  and  saia  a  lady  wished  to 
speak  to  him. 

*'  A  lady !  what  lady  %  Is  she  youig  aid 
handsome  t** 

«•  Young  and  beautiful  as  an  angdy  my 
lord." 

*^ Bravo!  show  her  into  the  little  pailoair* 
**  My  lord,  I  have  shown  her  into  the  draw^ 
ing-room."  —  **  Blockhead !  is  she  proper 
drawing-room  company,  think  yout" — ^*^  Yes, 
my  lord !  I  should  think  her,  by  her  look  and 
manner,  fit  for  a  palace ;  and  that  she  was  a 
queen.  She  is  not,  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  like 
any  ladies  that  ever  call  on  your  lordship.** 

**  Bravo!  another  Jane  de  Montfort!  I  pro- 
test this  beauty  has  made  the  fellow  eloquent ! 
Well ;  now  to  judge  for  myself." 

**Stay!  stay,  my  lord!  pray  put  on  your 
coat ;  I  am  sure  the  lady  is  a  lady,  my  lord  !** 
However,  Lord  Lorimer  proceeded  as  he 


having  firet  looked  into  the  glass  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  **  in  face ,  and  sauntering 
affectedly  into  the  drawing-room,  his  astonish- 
ed eye  rested  on  the  tall  majestic  figure  and 
severe  though  beautiful  features  of  Lady 
Anne  Mortimer. 

^*Thi8  is  an  honour,  madam,**  said  he, 
*' really  so  unaccountable,'*  (though  in  ^ 
heart  he  suspected  why  she  came,)  **  that  I 
should  not  have  thought  of  coming  down  to 
your  ladyship  in  thb  dress.  Pray  excuse  oie 
while  I  chan^  iL"  And  glad  of  an  excnss 
for  retiring  m  order  to  recover  himself,  he 
went  back  to  change  his  gown  for  his  ooat. 

^  You  are  right,  Dawlish,'*  said  he  to  his 
man ;  *^  there  is  only  one  Lady  Anne  Morti- 
mer in  the  worid,  and  I  might  have  known 
her  by  your  description,  could  I  have  thought 
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I  her  highini{j:htiDes8  would  ha^e  deigned  to  call  |  little  debt  to  mel — Remember,  Lady  Anne,'* 
OB  aucli  a  sinner  aa  myself.**    Then,  having  I  taking  her  hand  by  force,  **  Scripture  saya, 


)w*tM  his  neckcloth,  and  new-brushed  his 
.  fine  black  crop,  he  returned  to  Lady  Anne, 
,  who  had  relinquished  none  of  her  dignity,  but 
,  with  her  arm*  folded  in  a  long  velvet  mantle, 
-  and  her  head  and  face  uncovered,  stood  mo- 
I  iii>iiles8  and  mnd,  like  Mr.  Kenible  in  Corio- 
,  lanaa  on  the  hearth  of  Tullus  Hostilius. 

**  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  honour,  madam, 
to  be  aeated.** 

i  *'  No !  1  will  not,  my  lord,**  replied  Lady 
j  Annei  no  longer  the  urbane,  smiling  mistress 
!  of  Green  Rock ;  but  cold,  haughty,  and  re- 
I  pellaot  as  the  Lady  Anne  of  former  days. 
**  My  bniinesa  with  you  will  soon  be  settled.** 
I  ^1  am  sorry  to  hear  it  for  my  sake,  as  1 
shoaM  be  moat  proud  to  detain  your  ladyship 
'  aoose  time  under  my  roof;  honoured,  indeea, 
.  bj  aoeh  a  presence ! 

**  As  1  should  not  consider  the  honour  as 
mataal,  my  lord,  I  cannot  regret  the  unavoida- 
ble shortness  of  my  stay.  Allow  me  to  go 
iwtth  Tou  into  the  next  room,  and  you,  my 
I  food  Xoreton,  stay  here  till  1  return.**  She 
iiben  enterNl  the  neit  room  through  folding; 
'doof««  which  were  open;  therefore,  though 
I  she  spoke  so  low  that  Moreton  could  not  hear, 
'  he  saw  her  all  the  time. — "  I  come,  my  lord, 
:as  yoa  may  guess,  by  desire  of  Lady  Jane 
'  Peiry,  to  discharge  the  debt  she  owes  you ; 
lad  to  assure  you  that  Lady  Jane  has  in  me  a 
jfnend  and  a  relation,  who  would  spend  the 
!iasi  ahilling  of  her  fortune,  sooner  than  allow 
-  kcr  to  owe  for  one  instant  a  pecuniary  obliga- 
■  lion  to  Lord  Lorimer,  or  any  man.**  So  aay- 
^  iBf •  she  laid  down  the  money,  and  turned  her 


one  cannot  touch  pitch  witliout  being  de- 
filed !'* 

"Pitch  has  touched  me,**  replied  Lady 
Anne,  drawing  away  her  hand  with  an  action 
expressive  of  loathing,  "  and  yet  I  trust  I  am 
not  defiled.** — Lord  Lorimer  immediately  turn- 
ed away,  muttering  a  terrrible  oath.  —  **  But, 
my  lord,**  said  Lady  Anne,  "I  am  losing 
time ;  here,  as  I  said  before,  is  your  money ! — 
And  now,  my  lord,  here  ends  the  visit  of  Lady 
Anne  Mortimer.**  —  Then,  with  a  polite  but 
chilling  curtsy,  she  beckoned  Moreton,  and 
not  waiting  to  have  her  carriage  called,  tripped 
lightly  down  stairs  before  Lord  Lorimer  could 
even  offer  his  hand.  But  he  followed  her  to 
the  door,  and  stood  bowing  there  till  she 
drove  off.  ' 

"  That  is  a  woman,  indeed  !**  said  he  to 
Dawlish,  when  he  came  to  dress  him.  "  Such 
a  woman  might  tempt  a  man  to  marry,  for  ahe 
has  a  proper  sense  of  her  own  value;  and 
thoogh  Lucifer  was  humble,  compared  to  her 
— her  pride  is  that  of  conscious  virtue  and  a 
character  untainted  !** 

Lady  Anne  went  from  Lord  Lorimer  to 
Lady  Jane ;  dreading  the  emotion  which  ahe 
knew  they  should  both  feel  on  meeting,  and 
perplexed  to  know  what  excuae  she  ahonid 
maae  to  Percy  for  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected a  journey  to  town. — Yet,  surely,  busi- 
ness was  a  sufficient  excuse ;  and  it  was  only 
her  consciousness  that  made  the  difficulty. — 
She  found  Lady  Jane  so  unwell  as  to  keep  her 
bod  the  greatest  part  of  the  day ;  and  Lady  Anne 
was  so  shocked  when  she  saw  her  faded  looks 
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4ark   eyes  upon  him   with  a  look  of  such    that  every  other  feeling  was  swallowed  up  in 

Sity  and  appreh^tton.  —  As  soon  as  Lady 
ane  heard  Lady  Mme  announced,  she  scream- 
ed aloud  with  joy,  and  sprung  up  in  her  bed ; 
but  as  soon  as  she  saw  her,  she  sunk  down 
again  and  hid  her  face  in  the  bed-clothes. 

"  Nay,  Jane,  look  up !  I  came  not  to  up- 
braid you;  —  1  come  as  a  friend,  not  a  re- 
prover.** And  Lady  Jane  received  her  in  her 
arms. — "  A^'ell,  Anne!  my  good  angel!  will 
you,  will  you  aave  me  V* 

**  No ; — for  you  are  already  saved.  I  have 
this  moment  paid  Lord  Lorimer.** 

Lady  Jane  could  not  speak — and  agitation 
soon  forced  her  to  lie  down  again.  But  such 
power  had  Lady  Jane*s  mind  over  her  body, 
that  now  her  debt  to  Lord  Lorimer  was  dis- 
charged, and  Lady  Anne  had  not  reproached 
her,  her  health  returned,  and  she  was  able  to 
join  Percy  and  Lady  Anne  at  dinner  in  her 
own  dressing-room. — Percy  was  delighted  to 
see  Lady  Anne,  but  very  sorry  that  she  did 
not  bring  Harry  with  her.  —  "1  will  tell  you 
what,  Percy,**  said  Lady  Jane,  "though  I 
would  not  have  sent  for  Lady  Anne  to  be  with 
me  during  iny  approaching  confinement— now 
she  is  here,  I  cannot  part  with  her  again;  and 
I  am  sure  she  cannot,  will  not,  dare  not  refuse 


I  wvrv  expression,  while  her  full  red  lip  pro- 
'jirled  still  more  with  contemptuous  indigna- 
lisB,  that  even  Lord  Lorimer  was  awed  and 
ihashea. 

**  Come,  eome.  Lady  Anne,'*  said  he,  reco- 
vering himself;  "unless  Lady  Jane  really 
^tstred  yoa  to  pay  this  money,  I  cannot 
Hkeh.** 

**  Sir !  I  expressly  told  you  that  I  came  by 
!Lady  Jane*8  desire;  and,  if  I  did  not,  you 
'""-^  know  that  when  one  woman  confides  to 
m  disgraceful  secret,  she  makes  that 
the  iodge  of  her  actions ;  and  if  I  had 
,MC  vaitod  on  you  at  the  earnest  request  of 
■  Lady  Jane,  I  should  have  come  to  have  satis- 

**Bnt  now«  really.  Lady  Anne,**  replied 
Lsfd  Lorimer,  piqued  into  a  wish  to  provoke 
her;  **  can  you  be  such  a  novice  as  to  suppose 
Lady  Jane  wia/ud  in  her  heaart  to  get  out  of 
■y  debt  V 

**  My  lord,  can  I,  do  you  think,  suppose  my 
Lady  Jane  Percy,  an  abandoned  wo- 

r 

-* Abandoned!  No.  But  do  you  think  it 
inasihlt  for  a  woman  of  her  aasociationa  and 
kaftns  of  life,  to  be  so  much  shocked  at  thia 
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to  stay.  Therefore,  let  Barnes  come  up  di- 
rectly with  Harry,  and  our  cousin  IVrawleys 
remain  to  take  care  of  Green  Rock.'' 

Lady  Anne  did  indeed  not  dare  to  refuse ; 
for  she  well  knew,  if  Lady  Jane's  confine- 
ment should  be  fatal,  that  she  should  not  for- 
prive  herself  for  having  denied  her.  Accord- 
ingly Barnes  and  Harry  were  sent  for,  and 
arrived  in  three  days  after  in  Piccadilly. 

Thus  then  was  Lady  Anne  obliged,  though 
very  reluctantly,  to  take  up  her  residence  once 
more  in  London.  Still  she  could  not  but  own 
to  herself,  that  the  society  which  Lady  Jane 
assembled  at  her  house  at  least  two  or  three 
times  in  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  conversa- 
tion, was  productive  of  the  highest  species  of 
intellectual  entertainment.  Men  of^  talents, 
whether  of  rank  or  otherwise,  graced  the  par- 
ties of  Lady  Jane,  and  called  forth  in  their 
elegant  and  lively  hostess  the  colloquial  ex- 
cellence which  peculiarly  distinguished  her  ; 
while  Lady  Anne,  gratified  in  listening  to 
those  sallies  in  which  she  thought  herself  not 
qualified  to  join,  sat  in  unmoved  though  in- 
telligent silence ;  and  while  Lady  Jane,  light, 
splendid  and  changeable,  sparkling  like  the 
drop-lustre  that  hung  over  her  head,  diffused 
around  her  an  ever-varying  radiance, — Lady 
Anne  resembled  more  a  tall  and  stately  can- 
delabre,  diffusing  a  steady  and  unvaried  light, 
and  keeping  one  fixed  thougrh  ever  graceful 
position. 

But  the  great  ornament,  the  great  charm  of 
these  intellectual  evenings  was  Percy  himself. 
The  ready  playfulness  ot  his  fancy ;  the  graee- 
ful  manner  in  which  he  narrated,  and  the  mild 
yet  convincing  way  in  which  he  argued,  made 
him  at  once  the  delight  oCbjs  guests,  and  the 
pride  and  pleasure  of  hif^fe  and  of  Lady 
Anne.  But  the  latter  sitppressed,  as  if  it 
were  a  criminal  indulgence,  the  pleasure 
which  she  took  in  his  conversation  on  these 
occasions,  and  suppressed  it  the  more,  because 
she  suspected  that  Percy  had  a  secret  satisfac- 
tion in  shining  before  her  ,• — a  suspicion  which 
only  too  soon  was  excited  also  in  the  breast 
of  Lady  Jane.  The  latter  was  therefore  very 
glad  when,  all  remains  of  indisposition  being 
vanished,  she  was  able  to  mix  generally  in 
the  world  again,  and  to  have  an  excuse  for 
discontinuing  those  meetings  at  her  own 
house,  which  could  not  fail  to  throw  Percy 
more  into  the  presence  of  Lady  Anne  than  her 
jealons  feelings  could  support  with  calmness. 
For  it  was  indeed  only  too  true  that  Percy  felt 
his  own  home  quite  a  new  abode  to  A«>i,  since 
Lady  Anne  returned  to  it;  and  several  times 
he  caught  himself  calling  her  *'  Anne,"  as  he 
used  to  do  in  his  boyish  days ;  but  correcting 
himself,  he  said  *'  Lady  Anne"  the  next  mo- 
ment.—4Still,  he  could  not  bear  the  formality 
of  that  title,  and  therefore  substituted  **  My 
dear  cousin"  or  •*  Coz,"  for  both.  And  Lady 
Jane,  having  easily  discovered  the  reason  of 
this  change  of  appellation,  in  the  new  feeling 


which  Percy,  uneonscionsly  perhaps,  indulged 
towards  Lady  Anne,  became  even  more  wretch- 
ed than  she  had  been  before— Still  she  hh 
that  she  had  deserved  this  misery ;  for  was  it 
not  the  contrast  of  her  errors  with  Lady 
Anne's  virtues,  which  had  excited  in  the 
mind  of  Percy  the  feelings  which  distressed 
her  1  This  conscious  uneasiness  had  however 
power  to  make  her  reflect  more  than  she  had 
usually  done;  and  in  one  of  these  refleeting 
humours  the  following  dialogue  took  plaoe 
between  her  and  her  cousin  :— 

**It  is  impossible,  Anne,"  said  she,  **to 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  great  differenes 
which  exists  between  yon  and  me«  though  in 
our  age  and  our  rank  in  life  we  are  so  equal, 
and  in  blood  so  very  near  to  each  other ;  and 
this  difference  was,  I  know,  discemibis  9fen 
in  our  childhood." 

'*  It  fills  me  with  no  wonder,  Jane,"  replied 
Lady  Anne,  **  for  the  varieties  in  character  are 
as  many  as  in  faces.  I  once  heard  a  great  aiv 
ist  say,  that  no  head  or  face  had  its  daplicate, 
properly  speaking,  and  I  believe  that  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  every  mind." 

«« But  admitting  that  truth,"  replied  Lady 
Jane,  ^^  and  admitting  also  the  former  power 
of  circumstances,  how  comes  it  that  the  sant 
apparent  circumstances  operated  so  differently 
on  you  and  on  me  ? 

*"  I,  like  you,  was  bom  a  girl,  when  my  p^ 
rents  wanted  a  boy  to  inherit  the  titles  aod 
entailed  estates,  and  were  naturally  enongh 
disappointed,  as  they  had  no  other  ehildrsn, 
at  the  certainty  that  the  said  titles  and  estates 
would  go  to  a  cousin  whom  neither  yoar  pa- 
rents nor  mine  cared  for,  and  whom  they 
scarcely  knew." 

*^You  should,  however,  add,  Jane,  that 
both  you  and  I  were  as  fond  I  j  beloved  as  if 
we  had  been  of  that  sex  which  would  have 
gratified  their  ambition  as  well  as  their  love." 

''True; — and  that  adds  to  the  list  of  ope- 
rating circumstances  in  which  we  resemble 
each  other.  But  to  go  on-— I  was  bom  as 
heiress,  however,  though  not  an  heir,  and  roy 
father's  personal  and  my  mother's  entailed 
property  were  my  ever  destined  portios; 
while  your  mother's'  immense  possessiont 
were  to  descend  to  you,  and  you  thersfois 
were  always  a  predestinate  grmU  beirsss. 
Yet,  there  never  was  a  time  when  I  was  sot 
extravagant  and  you  prudent,  though  I  was 
not  born,  and  knew  I  Was  not,  to  above  a  sixth 
part  of  your  fbrtune ;  and  I  always  used  to 
hear  you  called  my  rith  cousin ! — And  I  wd»> 
der  how  this  could  be— and— -you  smile  !" 

''Yes.  I  smile  to  see  that  you  wondsrt 
and  imagine  probably  a  remote  cause  for  this 
difference  in  our  daily  habits,  when  a  proxi- 
mate and  very  obvious  one  would  satisfactorily 
account  for  it." 

"  Well,  explain." 

'*  My  dear  Jane,  our  mothere  and  our  A- 
there  were  as  different  in  tbeir  habits  as  yoo 
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and  1  mre ;  and  I  hare  always  felt  my  aflee- 
uonatr  pity  for  your  errors  increased  by  the 
rooaciousnets  tint  1  owe  probably  to  your 
mother's  warning  example,  that  system  of 
education  which  baa  preserved  me  from  those 
rorks  whieh  have  wrecked  you ;  my  own  con- 
scious safety  made  roe  feel  the  more  for  your 
dansj^.** 

**  Was  my  mother  so  notoriously  eztrara- 
patr* 

**  Her  sister,  my  beloved  mother,  thoagbt 
her  so;  and  though  her  fortune  was  not  by 
aay  raeaas  equal  to  my  mother*8,  who  had 
been  treated  as  an  elder  mm^  she  always  ez- 
eseded  Aer  in  her  expenses  as  much  as  you 
have  exceeded  me;  and  conscious  that  the 
different  sort  of  education  which  they  had  re- 
ceived had  occaaioned  this  difforence  of  cha- 
racter, aa  the  Marchioness  of  D  was 
broaght  up  by  a  sensible  well-principled  aunt, 
and  the  Countess  of  Ij  by  a  weak  mother 
of  freat  laxitv  of  principle,  my  beloved  pa- 
rent, aaatated  by  the  strong  intellect  and  rigid 
inlri^ty  of  her  husband,  endeavoured  to 
nara  me  by  earlv  habits  of  right  conduct 
final  the  errors  of  her  sister  >— errors  which 
woald,  she  saw,  become  the  portion  of  her 
Mier*s  offspring.** 

**  Well.  But  how  did  your  parents,  how- 
ever able,  guaranty  you  from  the  dangers  to 
I  vhieh  I  was  exposed ;  namely,  that  of  being 
loM  by  servants,  and  governesses,  that  I  was 
and  ought  to  have  all  1  wished ; 
tad  that  money, — what  was  money  to  roe  1 
tei  1  might  eat  gold  if  1  liked.** 

•*  la  the  first  place,  I  never  had  a  governess, 
tad  my  aiother,  as  I  waa  an  only  child,  kept 
mm  mimtmi  always  in  her  sight;  therefore  I 
WW  very  little  with  servants;  and  ideas  of 
^  true  duties  and  rights  of  heiresses  were 
illsd  inio  me  too  deeply  by  roy  parents,  to 
in  any  danger  of  being  roisled  by 
ihs  bise  ideas  which  servants  might  attempt 
Is  0VS  Bie.  But  our  servanta,  from  interested 
mnivts,  and  also  from  respect  to  their  lord 
mi  lady,  did  what  other  dependants  in  similar 
ciRsmstaaees  would  do,  they  chimed  in  with 
Ihs  ptaaa  of  Lord  and  Lady  D— ;  and  I  do 
iber  that  any  servant  ever  offered  to 
to  an  action  which  prtncfp/e,  or  m^ 
disowned.  I  use  them  ss  tynonymotu 
r  added  Lady  Anne;  with  a  glow  of 
flial  pride  oa  her  cheek,  and  a  tear  of  filial 
fffist  ia  her  eye ;  **  for  the  dietatea  of  my  pa- 
■Bls  were,  I  well  know,  those  only  of  reason 
adoTvirtas.** 

**  I  should  like  some  of  this  chemical  pro- 
sms  of  theirs,  which  produced  pure  gold, 
while  mw  poor  papa  and  mamma  produced 
fsid  fell  of  alloy ;  for  I  roust  say,  Anne,  1 
I  have  some  gold  about  me,  and  I  be- 
I  am  as  generous  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
as  you  are.*' 
*  la  every  thing,**  replied  Lady  Anne  mo- 
~  ,  **yo«  woald  have  bean  my  equal,  if 


not  superior,  doubt  it  not,  if  yon  had  had  ray 
advantages.** 

^*  VVeil,  thank  ye.  Lady  Anne !  it  is  so  plea- 
sant to  be  able  to  lay  the  burthen  of  one*8  sins 
on  another*s  shooldera  !** 

*'  What !  on  thoae  of  a  parent.  Lady  Jane  ! 

0  fy  !'* 

**  Ay,  very  true.  And  I  *11  aay  O  fy !  also, 
if  you  will  not  look  so But,  dear  Anne, 

1  remember  how  my  poor  mother  laughed, 
when  she  came  home  from  a  visit  to  yours  in 
the  country,  and  saw  you  looking  so  demurs, 
and  so  contented  in  a  shabby  cloak  and  hat; 
and  when  she  asked  why  you  were  allowed 
to  wear  a  dress  so  unworthy  a  grreat  heiress, 
the  Marchioness  answered,  that  it  was  because 
you  bad  voluntarily  offered  to  go  without  a 
new  cloak  and  hat,  that  the  money  they  would 
cost  might  be  expended  on  a  poor  family  which 
you  had  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  — 
^  What  nonsense  !*  replied  my  mother,  (Lady 
L  ,)  *when  you  coulcl  afford  to  pve 
Anne  those  new  clothes,  and  money  besides 
for  the  poor  family  !* — *  I  wish  solemnly,*  an- 
swered the  Marchioness,  *  to  impress  on  my 
daughter*s  mind,  that  self-denial  is  the  founda- 
tion of  every  virtue,  and  that  on  peraonal  sa- 
crifices is  built  the  most  acceptable  benevo- 
lence to  others.*  *  And  then,*  added  my  mo- 
ther, as  she  related  this  scene  to  my  rather, 
^  that  solemn  child  Lady  Anne  looked  round 
at  me  so  self-satisfied,  and  so  conceited,  that 
I  could  have  whipped  the  little  urchin.*  ** 

^  And  what  effect  had  this  maternal  wisdom 
on  you  V*  asked  Lady  Anne  smiling. 

*^  What  it  might  have  had,  I  do  not  know,** 
said  Lady  Jane,  *^for  my  father  replied,  *you 
had  better  stay  at  home  and  whip  your  own 
urchin,  Hortensia ;  for  I  suspect  she  deserves 
it  rather  more  than  this  good  little  Anne ;  for, 
if  she  did  look  conceited,  it  was  the  conceit 
of  virtue.*—*  But  what  right  has  a  child  to 
look,  or  be,  conceited  at  alii*—* Ask  vonr 
daughter  Jane,  ma*am,  whenever  you  cfress 
her  in  a  new  bonnet,  and  cry  out,  how  lovelv 
she  looks !  Come  hither,  mj  beautiful  child, 
and  kiss  me.*  My  mother  bit  her  lip,  but  did 
not  reply;  and  the  pleasure  which  1  felt  at 
hearing  my  mother  laugh  at  you,  of  whom  I 
was  always  jealous,  was  damped  entirely  by 
my  father*s  defence  of  ^ou ;  and  I  even  learnt 
to  think  that  /  should  like  to  earn  what  my  ih- 
ther  called  the  conceit  of  virtue.** 

**  Your  father,  at  least,  seems  to  have  had 
wife  ideas  as  a  parent  V* 

**Yes.  But  he  was  too  volatile  to  think 
long  and  too  indolent  to  act  on  his  own  wise 
precepts.  The  light  he  shed  on  my  path  was 
onlv  that  of  lightning,  bright  and  transient, 
and  more  formed  by  its  sudden  flash,  and  as 
sudden  extinction,  to  mislead  than  direct  me.** 

**  What  a  pity !  for  he  had  mind  enough  to 
appreciate  the  conduct  which  your  mother  ridi- 
culed ;  and  believe  me,  Jane,  that  to  a  sooces- 
sion  of  personal  sacrifices  like  those,  1  owe 
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that  indiflference  to  dress,  and  consequently 
that  want  of  temptation  to  extravagance  in  it, 
which,  though  I  may  have  carried  it  too  far, 
has  preserved  me  from  many  of  the  miseries 
which  ^ou  have  endured,  but  Lady  L— 
only  witnessed  one  instance  in  which,  in  prin- 
ciple, my  mother  founded  my  education  on  an 
annihilation  of  selfishness.  From  childhood 
I  was  taught  to  share  every  thing  that  was 
ffiven  me  with  others,  and  to  consider  myself 
last.  That  eagerness,  that  greediness  to  be 
first  and  best  served,  which  disgusts  one  every 
day  in  children,  was  never  conquered  in  me, 
because  it  was  never  suffered  to  gain  ground, 
— and  all  my  habits  were  those  of  regard  to 
the  accommodation  of  others  before  that  of  my 
own.  Less  acute  observers  than  my  revered 
parents  were,  would  laugh  at  these  plans,  and 
fancy  them  trifling  and  unnecessary ;  but  de- 
pend on  it  that  the  moralists  of  all  ages  have 
not  only  consfdered  man  as  a  bundle  of  habits, 
but  the  human  character  is  made  up  of  almost 
as  many  imperceptible  particles,  of  which  hab- 
its are  the  chief  ingredient,  as  those  which 
compose  a  mosaic  pavements— and  it  is  on  the 
purity,  the  brilliancy,  and  the  strength  of  those 
component  parts  that  the  value  of  a  character 
or  the  beauty  of  a  pavement  depends.*' 

**  Very  true,  Anne.  But  slill  the  question 
is  not  decided  to  my  satisfaction,  why  I  was 
so  different  from  you  from  earliest  childhood. 
Lavish  I  always  was ;  and  though  I  was  al- 
ways ready  to  give  to  others,  I  was  equally 
fond  of  giving  to  myself. — I  should  have  been 
a  princess  certainly,  for  where  others  gave  ten 
pounds  1  always  gave  fifty." 

**'  Then  1  hope  you  would  have  been  a  prin- 
cess without  a  principality,  else  your  subjects 
would  have  been  greatly  to  have  been  pitied ; 
for  unless  economy  be  the  basis  of  even  a 
prinee*i  virtues  and  charities,  he  will  in  time 
be  as  poor  as  the  meanest  of  his  subjects." 

"Ay — but  economy  was  never  a  word  in 
my  vocabulary,  nor  in  that  of  any  ^ne  belong- 
ing to  me;  and  when  I  read  of  Cleopatra's 
dissolving  a  most  precious  pearl  and  drinking 
it  off,  I  always  admired  her  spirit,  and  wished 
I  could  do  the  same." 

"That  is  exaggeration,  Lady  Jane;  but 
still  a  weaker  ana  uncorrected  feeling  of  that 
sort  has  been  the  cause  of  your  errors ;— but 
I  fear  that  these  results  of  a  bad  education 
cannot  now  be  gotten  rid  of,  and  all  we  can 
do  is  to  endeavour  to  curb  the  propensities 
which  we  cannot  wholly  remove." 

**  Heigho !"  cried  Lady  Jane,  "  I  fear  what 
you  say  is  just.  But  don't  you  think,  Lady 
Anne,  the  safest  way  would  be  to  put  me,  not 
into  a  house  of  absolute  lunatics,  but  in  a 
receptacle  for  those  who  are  only  half  and 
half." 

"  But  there  is  no  such  place." 

**  Very  true,  Anne,  and  I  fear  that  there  ne- 
ver can  be;  for  the  demand  for  such  houses,  if 
once  begun,  would  be  so  greats  that  there 


would  never  be  found  hands  enoush  to  bnild, 
nor  ground  enough  to  build  upon.  But  a  trace 
with  reflection  and  satire,  and  let  me  dress  for 
the  opera.  Yet,  no;  1  have  a  confession  to 
make,"  she  added,  her  beautiful  eyes  suddenly 
filling  with  tears,  "  which  has  long  weiffhd 
on  my  mind.  The  forgetfulness  oiulf^  wliich 
was  taught  you  in  childhood,  has  distinguished 
you  in  every  action  of  your  riper  years ;  and 
that  consideration  of  self  which  was  taught  me 
in  childhood,  has  shown  itself,  in  many  seri- 
ous instances,  in  my  matured  life." 

"  Well,  Jane — but  this  is  no  new  confes- 
sion." 

"No;  but  have  patience.  Alas!  dear  un- 
suspicious Anne,  no  sooner  did  I  see  that 
Percy  preferred  you,  than  my  jealousy  of  you 
took  fire,  and  though  I  did  not  love  Percy,  I 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  love  you  better 
than  me. 

"  The  consequence  was,  that  I  left  no  art 
untried  when  he  returned  from  abroad,  to  con- 
vince him  that  I  was  deeply  impressed  in  his 
favour;  and  as  1  felt  no  real  tenderness,  it 
was  easy  for  me  to  affect  it  in  my  manner; 
while  yriu,  too  conscious  to  dare  to  let  your 
real  feelings  be  known,  wrapt  yourself  up  in 
coldness  and  reserve,  till  the  poor  youth, 
fancying  you  almost  disliked  him,  sought  re- 
fuge in  my  inviting  smiles  and  obvious  pai^ 
tiality." 

"  Why  do  you  tell  me  this  1"  exclaimed 
Lady  Anne  much  agitated ;  "  It  can  do  me  no 
good." 

"  No;  but  it  relieves  my  mind;  and  Oh! 
Anne,  ^udge  me  not  this  relief,  for  a  severe 
retributive  justice  has  overtaken  me ;  and  the 
heart  of  Percy,  whom  I  now  love  as  he  ought 
to  be  loved,  is  at  length  estranged  from  me  by 
my  faults,  and  attracted  towards  you  by  those 
virtues  which,  but  for  my  base  selfishness, 
would  have  rendered  him  happy."  So  say- 
ing she  rushed  out  of  the  room,  leaving  La^y 
Anne  resolved  that  she  would  return  to  Green 
Rock  as  soon  as  ever  she  could. 

But  the  jealous  pangs  of  Lady  Jane  woe 
soon  lost  in  others  of  a  more  terrible,  though 
not  so  bitter  and  corrosive  a  nature. 

Who  can  say  where  the  consequences  of  a 
wrong  action  will  end  1  A  criminal  or  an  ei^ 
roneous  act  is  like  an  arrow  winged  out  of 
sight;  no  one  knows  whither  it  is  gone,  nor 
whom  it  may  wound.  It  was  impossible  for 
a  Lord  Lorimer  not  to  boast  of  having  had  a 
visit  from  Lady  Anne  Mortimer,  of  whom  be 
now  chose  to  profess  himself  deeply  enamoured. 

"A  visit,  and  alone!" 

"  Yes,  that  is  to  say  attended  only  by  htr 
servants." 

"  You  are  a  happy  fellow !  I  did  not  efen 
know  she  was  in  town !" 

"  Very  likely  not ;  mine  was  the  first  house 
she  drove  to." 

"I  can't. believe  it,"  said  one.  *'Thi8  it 
one  of  your  boasts,"  said  another.    However, 
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Bt  last  one  fratleman  who  heard  it,  and  who 
Imle^l  Lord  Lorimer,  thought  proper  to  tell 
Perry  what  he  had  heard.  Percy  immediately 
eiclaioMd,  **It  mutt  be  false;  Lady  Anne 
Mortimer  could  noTerdegrade  herself  to  much, 
•or  Ttolale  decorum  ao  eroealy.** 

**  But  I  beard  Lord  Lorimer  asaert  it;  and 
whether  true  or  Mae,  hia  prating  ought  to  be 
put  a  atop  to.** 

•*  What  eaa  I  do!  Stay ;  I  will  write  him 
a  note,  aaking  btai  whether  he  did  say  ao  and 
ao.**  # 

•*Doao.** 

Aad  Percy,  haTing  deapatehed  hia  note,  re- 

tred  the  following  anawer : 


^  Dear  Sir^— I  certainly  did  aay  that  I  had 
the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Lady  Anne  Morti- 
mer* aa  aoon  aa  ahe  arrived  in  town,  and  attend- 
ed by  aenranta  only ;  for  in  ao  aaying  1  told 
the  iratb.  Youra,  &c.. 

**  Lorimer.** 

**  Amaaament  V*  cried  PercTf  more  hurt  and 
mora  alarmed  than  he  wiahed  tosappear ;  for 
tkia  waa  ao  boast,  he  waa  afraid  it  waa  aome 
baaiBaas  of  Lad?  Jane*a,  aome  wiah  to  aerre 
her  ihateoold  alone  have  led  her  to  auch  a. 
daed ;  and  telling  hia  (riend  Colonel  Rothrie 
that  ha  would  be  back  very  aoon,  he  went  to 
ilariogate  Lady  Anne  heraelf.  Luckily,  he 
feaad  her  alone.  And  after  aome  va^^ue,  em- 
bamaaed  converaation,  he  aaid,  ^  Oh !  dpro- 
asi,  a  gctttleman  told  me  what  1  could  not 
Mlava*  that  you  had  paid  a  viait  to  that  coz- 
eambv  LonI  Lorimer,  and  attended  only  by 
^HTaat^** 

•*  Aad  did  the  gentleman  believe  iti**  aaid 
Lady  Anne,  atruggling  to  appear  calm. 

••  Oh  no!  it  baa  been  much  talked  of,  but 
Mbody  believed  it.** 

**  1  thought  ao,**  aaid  Lady  Anne,  proudly. 
**!  kaaw  the  world  waa  generally  juat,  and 
{ imt  it  would  not  be  ready  to  believe  a  tale  to 
the  piejndiee  of  Lady  Anne  Mortimer  !*' 

**TWn  it  is  not  true;  and  yon  did  not  call 
m  Lord  Lorimer*a  1** 

**  I  did  not  aay  ao,**  replied  Lady  Anne 
mine  pale. 

**  O  heaven  !**  cried  Percy  turning  pale  alao, 
"then  yomUd  call  on  him!  and  I  am  aure 
,  4nl  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  doin?  some 
;  fNal  kindneaa  to  my  unhappy  wife  could  have 
iWd  yoa  to  do  ao  atrange  a  thing.*' 
I  **I  had  Mr.  Morelon,  a  very  respectable 
I  aaa,  with  me  the  whole  time  or  rather  in  sight ; 
J  intafore,  though  he  m  my  aervant  in  one  aenae, 
,  bs  ia  a  gentleman,  and  my  Lord  Lorimer  tells 
I  idaehood  in  aaying  I  waa  attended  only  by 


I    *  You  evade  anawering  mv  oueation, — fVhy 

'  ^  T?*  !?  ^  ^'^^  I'Orimer  a  r* 

I    *  Mr.  Perry,**  replied  Lady  Anne,  **  1  am 

,  ast  aeeountable  to  you  for  my  actions,  nor  will 

!  1  amwer  a  qaeation  which  I  deny  your  right 

JisasL** 


••  It  ia  very  wellf- very  well,**  replied  Pfercy, 
**  I  ahali  know  in  time  ;**  and  rushing  out  of 
the  room,  he  hastened  into  the  street,  and  re- 
joined Colonel  Rothrie. 

*•  'Tia  indeed  true,**  aaid  he,  •*  Lady  Anne 
owna  it.  What  shall  I  now  do?  lie  ia  a 
acoundrel  for  mentioning  her  visit,  and  I  sus- 
pect I  have  more  reaaona  than  one  for  calling 
nim  to  account  !** 

••  You  have  heard  the  other  report  then  t*' 

"No;— What  is  it!" 

**  That  Lady  Jane  haa  lost  a  large  aom  to 
him,  and  that  the  gentleman  doea  not  wish  to 
be  paid  either  in  gold  or  notea ; — but  I  dare 
aaV  it  is  only  talk.** 

Percy  atruck  his  forehead  aa  if  in  agony, 
and  having  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  im- 
mediately wrote  to  demand  of  Lord  Lorimer 
on  what  pretence  Lady  Anne  called  on  him. 
The» anawer  waa  thia : 

«« Sir-ol  have  not  told  nor  will  I  tell  the 
reaaon  which  induced  Lady  Ann^  Mortimer  to 
honour  me  with  a  visit.  I  eanaat«do  it  aa  a 
mam  of  honour. 

* «'  Lorimer.** 

This  letter  provoked  a  reply  from  Percy  in 
which  he  asked  Lord  Lorimer  If  it  was  acting 
like  a  man  of  honour,  to  boaat  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Lady  Adne  Mortimer  o/- 
tended  only  by  her  tervanU ;  when  thetfact  was 
that  she  was  accompanied  by  a  respectable 
gentleman  who  alighted  with  her.— When 
once  an  angry  correspondencQ  takes  place  be- 
tween men  of  the  world;  the  consequenrea  are 
uaually  obviona  and  unavoidable;  and  in  a 
abort  time  a  challenge  was  given  and  accepted, 
and  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  appointed. 
But  it  waa  not  without  many  **componctioua 
visitings  of  conscience,**  that  Percy  complied 
with  what  he  considered  as  the  indisputable 
commanda  of  worldly  honour,  and  prepared  lo 
risk  the  valuable  life  of  a  hoaband  and  a  Ei- 
ther, against  the  weapon  of  a  thoughtless  pro- 
fligate, one  who  might  have  aaid  in  the  words 
of  Oriando,  "  If  killed,  I  ahall  do  my  firienda 
no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me ;  only 
in  the  worid  I  fill  up  a  place  which  may  hie 
better  aupplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty.** 
Besides,  he  found  it  impossible  to  conceal  from 
himself  that  hia  reaentment  against  Lord  Lor- 
imer was  occasioned  more  by  a  feeling  of 
jealouay  of  Ijody  Jnne,  than  of  Lady  Jane  f — 
and  that  hia  thirst  of  vengeance  was  excited 
not  ao  much  by  Lord  Lorimer^s  rej>orted  d^ 
si^s  on  his  wife,  aa  by  his  now  avowed  ad- 
miration of  her  admirable  cousin.  **  In  ill  not 
return  home  this  eveninfr«  till  I  am  aure  my 
children  are  in  bed,**  said  Perry  to  himself, 
aa  he  leaned  in  mournful  tl^ght  on  a  table 
in  the  coffee-house  wheIM^e  he  had  deapatehed 
the  fatal  notea  to  Lord  Ijorimer ;  **  for,  if  1 
were  to  aee  them  again  with  the  conaciouanesa 
that  I  aaw  them  poasibly  for  the  last  time,  ray 
agitation  would  certainly  betray  me.— No! 
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nor  will  I  return  till  I  thii^k  Jane  and  Lady 
Anne  are  both  retired  for  the  night."  And  he 
kept  his  resolution, — but  inyain;  for  he  found 
Lady  Anne  reading  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
when  he  saw  her  he  started  with  the  con- 
scious confusion  of  guilt ;  while  Lady  Anne, 
aware  that  something  was  the  matter  with 
him,  regarded  him  with  looks  of  aniious  in- 
quiry. 

"  How  is  Jane,"  said  he ;  '*  my  dear  cou- 
sin 1" 
"  Very  unwell,  and  gone  to  bed." 
''  Indeed  !"  he  reolied.  ''  Then  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  sleep  where  1  have  done  since  her  ill- 
ness, lest  I  diBturb  her."  And  so  far  her  ill- 
ness was  convenient.  Soon  after,  catching 
Lady  Anne^s  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  he  started 
up,  unable  to  bear  their  expression,  and  ran 
out  of  the  room.  He  then  went  softly  into 
Lady  Janets  apartment ;  and  as  she  was  ^n  a 
sound  s^eep,  he  .gazed  on  her  some  minutes, 
wishing  but  not  daring  to  imprint  a  kiss  on  her 
flushed  and  (evered  cheek  ;  till,  fearful  of  be- 
ing surpri^hTwhile  thus  indulging  his  feelings, 
he  suddenly  left  the  room,  and  shut  himself  up 
in  his  oMin  apartment,  whence  he  returned  no 
more  that  ni^t.  Therefore  Lady  Anne,  whose 
fears  were  dreadfully  excited,  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  they  were  just  or  not, 
and  she  went  tombed  in  a  state  of  great  agita- 
tion,     rf 

Ala^ning  thoughts  kept  Lady  Anne  awake 
all  night^  and  she  had  not  closed  her  eyes, 
when,  being  alive  to  every  noise,  she  heard 
some  one  go  softly  down  stairs  at  six  o*clock 
in  the  morning,  open  the  hall  door,  and  go  out. 
She  instantly  ran  to  the  window,  and  saw 
Percy  and  Colonel  Rothriewalk  to  a  hackney- 
coach  which  waited  at.  a  little  distance,  and 
which    drove  off  with   them  very  rapidly. 
*'  Then  all  my  fears  are  realized,  and  he  is 
gone  to  meet  Lord  Loriraer!"  she  exclaimed, 
beginning  to  dress  herself  with  almost  frantic 
haste,  though  when  dressed  she  knew  not  how 
to  act,  nor  how  to  prevent  the  meeting  which 
she  feared. — "  But  why  should  I  thus  torment 
myself  with  apprehensions  that  may  be  ground- 
less 1"  thpught  Lady  Anne ;  "  Percy  may  be 
(rone  out  as  second  only  to  Colonel  Kothrie !" 
But  when  she  recollected  his  question  concern- 
ing her  visit  to  Lord  Lorimer,  and  his  evident 
dejection  of  the  preceding  evening,  she  felt 
that  her  alarm  was  only  too  well-founded,  and 
she  threw  herself  on  her  bed  in  an  agony  of 
grief.    The  next  moment  ^e  started  up,  re- 
solved to  (fasten  to  the  Park,  for  she  recollect- 
ed  to   have  heard   that  duels  were  usually 
fought  there.     But  she  immediately  gave  up 
this  wild  idea,  remembering  how  improper, 
and  how  fatal  to«the  reputation  of  a  man,  is 
female  interference  on  such  occasions;  and 
summoning  all  her  self-command,  she  deter- 
mined on  the  fortitude  of  remaining  perfectly 
quiet  and  inactive;  that  difficult  task  when  the 
mind  is  anxious  and  agitated,  but  which,  gen- 


erally speaking,  is  the  most  frequent  and  6f- 
coming  duty  of  woman.  Still,  however,  when 
the  clock  struck  seven.  Lady  Anne  could  re- 
main inactive  no  longer;  but  throwing  her 
veil  over  her  head  she  ran  down  stairs;  and  ' 
telling  the  porter  she  was  going  to  take  a  turn  I 
in  the  Park,  she  hastened  thither  in  a  state  of. 
almost  frantic  anxiety,  and  turned  down  the ! 
path  that  led  towards  the  Serpentine  River.  • 
Suddenly  her  haste  was  impeded,  and  even 
her  breath  suspended,  for  she  heard  the  sound 
of  pistols ;  and  ii^a  terror  that  nearly  deprived 
her  of  her  senses,  she  clung  to  the  railing  near' 
her  for  support,  unable  to  proceed,  yet  equally 
incapable  of  remaining  where  she  was.    At 
length,  however,  she  made  a  violent  effort, 
and  ran  rapidly  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  had  proceeded.     But  long  before  she 
w^  near  enough  to  be  recognis^  herself  by 
any  one  on  the  banks  of  the  water,  she  saw  a 
gentleman    advancing,  whom   she  instantly 
knew  to  be  Percy,  and  evidently  in  perfect 
safety !  It  was  enough !  and  uttering  *^  Fhank 
God !    he'  lives !    he  is  safe !"  Lady  Anne, 
ashamed  of  her  emotion,  and  afraid  of  being 
seen  and  known,  turned  back,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  leave  the  Park  as  rapidly  as  she  entered 
it.     But  this  was  impossible ;  tears,  amount- 
ing to  sobs,  impeded  her  power  of  motion, 
and  she  was  forced  to  lean  a^nst  the  same 
rail  for  support  under  the  agomes  of  joy,  which 
she  had  so  lately  leaned  against  in  all  the 
misery  of  apprehension.    But  while  she  did 
so,  she  turned  round  again,  in  order  to  make 
"  assurance  doubly  sure  "  that  Percy  was  un- 
hurt ;  and  then  she  plainly  saw  Lord  Lorimer, 
supported  by  two  gentlemen,  evidently  wound- 
ed, though  able  to  walk,  while  Percy  and 
Colonel  Rothrie  were  walking  by  his  side. 
Lady  Anne  had  seen  enough   to  quiet  her 
alarms  entirely,  for  Percy  was  not  only  safe 
himself,  but  apparently  he  had  not  endangered  ! 
the  existence  of  another ;  and  invigorat^  by 
this  consciousness  she  pressed  rapidly  for- 
ward, nor  did  she  stop  again  till  she  reached 
home.     But,  alas !  when  she  re-entered  the 
house,  such  tidings  awaited  her,  as  banished 
from  her  mind  even  the  sense  of  joy  excited 
there  by  the  safety  of  Percy. 

By  a  most  unfortunate  coincidsnce,  a  fih 
vourite  little  dog  of  Lady  Jane's  had  that 
morning  followed  some  one  into  the  street, 
and  was  brought  home  worried  to  death,  just 
as  one  of  the Tiouse-maids,  who  had  seen  her 
master  go  out  and  drive  off  in  a  hackney-coach, 
was  conferring  with  Ellis  on  this  subject  at 
the  door  of  Lady  Jane's  apartment.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  this  woman  had  lived  in  a  family, 
the  master  of  which,  while  she  was  servant 
there,  had  been  brought  home  killed  in  a  duel; 
and  having  observed  Lady  Anne's  alarmed 
and  mournful  expression,  when  she  pasted 
her  on  the  stairs  in  her  w^y  to  the  Park,  she 
had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  herself  that 
Percy  was  gone  to  fight  a  duel,  and  that  Lady 
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Anne  knew  and  suspected  his  inU*ntion!^;  nn'l '  the  k\\iv{  liitd  vwr  hwn  iiiniiioiirtl,  luid  l.iulv 


;  8he  was  eommuniratinv  her  fears  to  Klliii, 
:  when  a  bustle  in  the  hall  made  hor  break  ot\\ 
.  and  ran  towards  the  (rnllery  Iradinjr  to  tht 
;  stairs.     The   noise  proceeded  from  the  ser- 


Aiiuo  took  lh.il  uppoiUiiiUy  ni  ahliiii^  l*i<iov 
whrllier  thr  dlMputn  Willi  Lord  l.dUiinl  Mitn 
not  chii'tly  on  hi-r  muMiiiiii;  and  nu  IS'Ii-v'b 
auHWfrin^  in  l\w  uilirntiiuvit,  nho  irplird,  **  I 


I  rants,  who  were  gfathered  round  the  body  of)  ut^ediMl  no  chanipton,  Mr.  1'im«*v.  I  am  uiV' 
I  the  poor  little  dog,  which  was  just  now  hroujrht ;  self  thu  iruardiun  of  iny  h(iii<nir !  and  himny  in 
home  by  a  neighbour,  and  the  housv-niaid  an  unldcniishod  lifts  I  oun  dfi'y  iho  ritluninlnv 
I  reached  the  gallery  just  as  one  of  the  servants  of  any  one. — Suroly,  Mundy,  ilifii,**  »liii  iiildrd, 
■  exclaimed, '*  Yes  !  he  is  killed  !  quiti>  killed  !;  with  inoro  ti'mlrrm^HM  of  vommi  nnii  niiiniii>i, 
j  What  v,i\\  my  poor  lady  sayV*     This  was  ]*^ you  \\ill  nut  think  it  nfiM'i4n.try,  whrn  Luid 


:  enough  for  the  house-maid,  whose  ftsirs  for 
her  master  were  already  excited  ;  and  hasten- 
ing back  to  £llis,  who  was  just  goinjr  into 
L»ly  Jane*8  room  to  answer  her  bell  which 
had  that  moment  rung,  she  exclaimed,  *^  1  was 
right,  he  is  killed !   my  poor  master !  he  is 

!  killed  !  my  poor  master !" 


Loriiiwr  rocovrrs,  to  risk  Hgaui  •*»  nundlokkly 
a  lifo  HO  priH'iouHl" 

Hut  tu  this  difM^t  (|n«4Hlion  iWey  uavn  iin 
evahive  answer,  and  all  Lady  Annti  n  (iiars 
were  again  exeit4Ml.  In  ('•orikt!i|uitnr.n  ol  whli'h, 
she  wrote  a  h-ltifr  Vt  liord  liiiiino^r,  niikii<i<*ii 
to  Percy,  which,  inueh  to  hin  hoiiour,  indniutil 
As  her  door  was  open,  I^ady  Jane  distinctly  him  to  wrili?  snrh  an  HiMdo^fy  Ui  Lady  Anim 
'  heard  these  words ;  and  springing  out  of  bed,  j  for  hitting  lioatiU-d  of  lihr  vinii,  and  iin^h  a 
she  saw  by  tlie  countennnccs  of  her  two  s«:r- ,  noU;  to  IVrry  as  would  luivi*  iiiiTiludt  il  any 
Tanis  that  her  ears  had  not  deceived  hf^r.  Th';  i  n^'CfTSsity  for  4:virn  a  profi'^m-d  not  llnti  lo  fall 
whole  truth  im  n<'diately  ru-hcil  on  h"r  rnad-  lit:n  out  a^iuin;  and  U  wa«  jijil|/i:d  iA|«iilit;iii, 
denxn:r  hnin.  Percy  on  h>.r  account  had  chal-  both  hy  IVrry  and  Lady  Aiiiir,  ittai,  in  omIi:i 
leDged  Lord  Lorini^r,  and  sh*?  had  U*-*rn  the  Ui  prf:Vf:ht  unpleasant  f*  porU  aiiil  atifiutai:*, 
means  of  de.str^yin'i'  h^r  h'lSfian'i ! ! !  Nli*:  Lord  Lorim^r  i-hould  li<- r<'<-i-ivi-t|  ai  iln:  lion**-. 
fainted,  tottered,  and  fell;  and  in  a  f*-,w  hours  an  UHoal,  an  an  </<;«'ai>iofi4l  [f^f^i. 
amidst  dreadijl  convLlii'ihS  and  in  a  hUU:  of  Lady  Anri**,  v.hfn  ^11  vira»  nma  aotifrib:  v  ^t-.i- 
otttTtin^or.scin-jcn^**.  «::•:  2'tT»- Sirtri  t/^adf-^d    tied,  iii^:\'/M-A  the  virhol*:  aflair  t//  La/ly  init».  i 
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of  also,  to  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  which  if  you 
accept,  as  I  earnestly  hope  700  will,  I  shall 
hare  an  opportunity  of  shining  forth  another 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  in  ^lettem  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lady  A M .*    These 

are  offers  made  warm  from  the  heart;  for  most 
eagerly  do  ministei*,  whether  my  relations  or 
not,  wish  to  be  joined  by  a  man  of  your  talents 
and  weight  in  the  House.*' 

**  No  doubt,''  said  Lady  Anne.  But  Percy 
was  slow  to  reply;  at  fast  he  said,  **You 
well  know,  Jane,  that  I  honour  both  the  talents 
and  integqty  of  your  relations,  as  men ;  but  as  I 
have  the  misfortane  to  differ  with  them  on  two 
or  three  essential  points,  I  must,  however  my 
pride,  my  ambition,  and  my  wants  may  urge 
me  to  accept  th^ir  offers,  most  unequivocally, 
though  alas  most  unwillingly,  reject  them." 

•'O!  how  I  rejoice!"  cried  Lady  Anne. 
**  And  I  grieve,"  said  Lady  Jane,  **  ny  /  am 
no  poUlician." 

^  Nor  I  neither,  Jane,"  returned  Lady  Anne, 
**and  1  think  the  term  when  applied  to  a  wo- 
man is  a  term  of  reproach.  But  if  I  were  a 
wife,  I  should  value  my  husband's  political 
integrity,  were  he  Whi?  or  Tory,  equal  with 
his  life,  and  should  wish  the  one  to  be  resign- 
ed only  with  the  other.  Therefore,  as  Percy, 
without  an  utter  surrender  of  his  political  cha- 
racter, cannot  accept  these  offers,  I  rpjoice  that 
he  has  rejected  them  ;  for  it  would  indeed  be 
a  severe  blow  to  me  to  be  forced  to  forego  the 
exalted  idea  of  him  which  I  now  entertain." 

**  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  my  noble-minded 
friend !"  cried  Percy  with  great  emotion. 

**  Ay  !  and  could  you  have  said  noble-mind- 
ed wife  too,"  said  Lady  Jane  mournfully, 
**  you  would  not  have  been  in  a  situation  to 
have  felt  such  offers  temptations.  Would  I 
had  died  when  I  could  unconsciously  have 
breathed  my  last!  Why  did  you  try,  why  did 
you  wtMh  to  save  me  ?  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  us  all,  if  you  had  let  me  die."  Here 
she  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  distress,  which 
gave  eiquisite  pain  to  the  hearts  of  her  audi- 
tors. 

**Jane,  this  must  not  be.  You  have  no 
right,"  said  Percy,  "  to  distress  us  thus." 

'*  No  right !  Have  I  no  right  to  feel  my  own 
unworthinesi — and,  feeling,  to  deplore  iti" 

**  Stop !"  said  Lady  Anne,  willing  to  turn 
the  course  of  her  ideas  —  **an  idea  has  Just 
struck  me ;— -Is  it  true,  Percy,  that  your  affairs 
are  in  such  a  state  as  to  make  oflers  of  this 
kind  tempting  to  you  1" 

*'  They  are  indeed.  My  West-India  estates 
have  lately  yielded  little  or  nothing,  and,  and" 
— "  I  will  fill  up  the  sentence,"  cried  Lady 
Jane,  **  he  has  had  to  pay  unexpected  sums 
for  me!"  '^Then  hear  me,"  replied  Lady 
Anne,  **  the  heH  of  us  may  yield  in  a  moment 
of  unexpected  weakness  to  strong  temptation. 
As  an  Archbishop  Cranmer  yielded  to  it, 
who  can  say  that  he  shall  always  be  proof 
against  it!" 


**  True  !**  replied  Percy  sighing ;  **  and  who 
should  therefore  presume  sererny  to  blame 
another  who  has  been  found  frail  ?'* 

**  Well,  then ;  I  can  without  a  single  pang 
give  up  my  establishment  at  Green  Rock,  and 
retire  into  some  cheap  part  of  England  on  one- 
third  of  my  income.  The  rest  I  conjure  you 
to  appropriate  to  the  gradual  payment  of  yonr 
debts ;  and  pay  me  when—" 

'^Hold!"  cried  Percy,  **nor  insult  us  so 
much  as  to  suppose,  if  retrenchment  t>e  neces- 
sary, that  it  shaJl  not  be  made  by  u$;  not  you. 
No,  generous  woman !  It  is  my  intention  to 
give  up  my  town-house  next  year ;  and,  if  I 
continue  in  parliament,  to  come  to  a  Jodging 
when  my  presence  is  necessary ;  and  this  ar- 
rangement will,  I  trust,  in  a  year  or  two  set 
me  free  entirely." 

**Thi8  arrangement!"  cried  Lady  Jane; 
**  and  have  you  then  fixed  your  plans  without 
consulting  me?" 

"  May  I  ask  your  ladyship,"  said  Percy, 
**  if  after  what  has  passed  you  can  think  yon 
have  any  right  to  be  consulted  ?" 

*•  Oh  no,  no,  no — forgive  me !  I  know  my 
own  unworthiness.  So  then  you  prefer  this 
scheme,"  said  she  recovering  herself,  **  to  ae* 
ceptance  of  the  offer  I  brought  you !" 

**  Most  assuredly." 

'*  I  am  glad  of  it ;  as  glad  as  Lady  Anne : 
for  if  you  had  accepted  it  I  know  I  should 
never  have  liked  you  so  well  again.  I  re- 
member when  I  was  a  child  I  spent  all  my 
little  money  on  a  fine  dress  of  my  own  inven- 
tion for  my  doll,  destroying  the  one  it  wore 
when  I  bought  it;  and  I  procured  some  gold 
leaf  too  to  cover  its  nose  and  its  cheeks  with ; 
and  when  I  had  thus  made  *  a  thing  of  my 
own,'  I  never  liked  it  as  well  as  I  did  in  its 
original  state.  And  thus,  had  I  made  Percy 
a  minister,  and  smeared  him  over  with  the 
gold  leaf  of  places  and  privileges,  I  should 
never  have  liked  him  so  well  again,  as  I  did 
when  he  was  the  independent  man  I  first  knew 
him.  O  my  dearest  husband  !  how  glad  I  am 
that  you  have  integrity,  though  I  have  none !" 

*'  What  you  have  just  said,  Jane,  proves  the 
contrary,  and  that  virtue,  though  spell-bound, 
is  not  dead  within  you." 

•*  But  my  dear  Anne,  if  it  never  breaks  the 
spell,  it  might  as  well  be  dead,  you  know." 
Here  she  burst  into  a  long  laugh,  which  almost 
alarmed  Percy  and  her  cousin.  When  it  was 
over,  she  said,  **  A  very  charming  idea  has 
just  struck  me,  my  dear  Percy, — fwant  you 
to  sit  to  ^—  for  a  fancy  portrait.  But  no,  1 
forgot,  you  have  no  picture-money.  However, 
Lady  Anne  has,  and  she  will  be  very  glad  to 
pay  for  it;  and  the  subject  shall  be  Hercules 
between  Pleasure  and  Virtue  —  that  is  ynu 
just  now  b^l^reen  Anne  and  me.  Here  was  I, 
Pleasure  y<nl  know,  tempting  you  with  places 
and  embassies  and  all  manner  of  fine  things, 
Turkish  beauties,  and  what  not!  and  there 
was  Anne,  with  her  fine  senttments,  and  morals. 
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and  heroics,  bidding  yon  be  a  good  boy,  and 
not  listen  to  naughty  women !" 

**l  am  glad  to  see  you  can  be  so  merry, 
Jane/*  said  Lady  Anne. 

••  Merr]p!"  cried  I^y  Jane. 

•«  Well;  lightphearted  if  you  will.'' 

**  Light^iearted !  O  the  weight  of  such 
lishtness  t 


*  I  lauffh*d ;  but  *fatth  I  am  not  Tight  of  soul ; 
And  be  who  most  Mmfitrtune'i*  smurve  has  felt, ' 
WUl  tcU  you,  Lsu|rhter  is  the  child  of  Misery.** 

My  mirth  is  embroidery  on  a  pall;  it  is  a  gay 
mod  glittering  mantle  wrapped  round  a  corpse. 
O  Anne !  Is  the  brilliancy  of  lightning  whole- 
some? Is  the  hectic  of  fever  healthy  1  Are 
these  fiided  cheeks,  these  hollow  eyes,  signs 
of  mirth  snd  light-hearted nesA?  Nay  nwck 
me  not,  my  cousin !  But  check  those  tears. 
Anne ;  I  deserre  them  not.  Gracious  heaven ! 
what  a  contrast  !'*  (seeing  her  own  face  and 
Lady  Anne's  together  in  the  glass.)  **  Look 
at  that  cheek — even,  pure,  and  wholesome  as 
the  mind  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  yet  it  is  an 
older  cheek  than  mine !  Anne,  indeed  I  am 
very  generous  not  to  hate  you." 

••Jmne!  I  must  interfere,"  cried  Percy; — 
^  you  distress  your  cousin,  and  me  too.  Sly 
demr  tote,  you  are  very  nervous  and  irritable  to- 
dsy,  and  fanciful ; — 1  doubt  that — " 

••  Yes,  you  are  right ;  I  am  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  strong  opiate.  Dearest  Anne !  com- 
pose yourself,"  she  added ;  but  Lady  Anne 
hastily  quitted  the  room.  **  Nor  is  the  con- 
tract in  person,  greater  than  in  mind,"  conti- 
nued I«ady  Jane.  '*  How  strange  it  is !  The 
only  wish  of  her  pure  and  innocent  heart  was 
I  disappointed,  yet  the  had  not  recourse  to  dis- 
I  tipstion  or  vice.  She  did  not  fit  herself  to 
!  exclaim  with  the  poet :— 

I*  —All  this  giddy  waste  of  years ; — 
This  tiresome  round  of  nailing  pleasures ! 
IIad«t  thou  been  mine,  had  all  l>een  hush'd. 
This  cheek,  now  pale  with  early  riot, 
!      With  passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flush'd. 


But  bloom' d  in  calm  domestic  quiet !' 

while  I,  happy  in  every  granted  wish  of  mine, 
f  eoold  not  exist  without  taking  drams,  for- 
•otMh!" 
,    -Drmmst" 

I  **  Ay,  drmms ; — what  is  gaming  but  a  men- 
Itd  dram — an  alternation  of  hope  ^d  fear, 
'  vhieh  the  disappointed  and  the  wretched  fly  to, 
■»  and  women,  sated  and  sick  of  every  thing, 
is  ordsr  to  ffive  them  that  artificial  interest 
vkidi  their  feelings  are  become  incapable  oft 
Bat  I  was  not  disappointed — I  was  happy ; 
—^blessed  beyond  my  sex's  charter;'  and 
Tfl  1  gsmed,  and  yet  I  squandered  money ! 
uA  yet  I  wasted  the  most  precious  years  of 
lifb  in  heartless  dissipation !  O  why  did  you 
from  an  unconscious  death  1  for  if  I 


«■  conscious,  my  death-bed  will  be  a  dread- 
fal  —  "  • 


*  See  Miss  BaUlie's  PUys. 


"My  dear  Jane,"  said  Percy,  "this  dis-' 
tressing  agitation  is  the  result -of  too  frequent 
stimuli  and  want  of  sleep,  and  I  inm/  on  your ' 
lying  down  and  trying  to  compose  yourself."  ! 

"But  will   you   stay  with  met  will  you! 
watch  by  me  as  in  our  happier  days  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  will — I  will  do  my  duty,  Jane." 

"Your  duty!  O,  Percy!  your  duty  was 
your  pleasure  once !" 

"  And  is  now,  dear,  captious,  suspicious  be- 
ing!" 

"  And  you  will  sit  by  me  t" 

"  Yes." 

"Then  perhaps  I  may  once  more  sleep 
(quietly."  And  Percy  had  soon  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  her  sink  into  a  tolerably  com- 
posed slumber. 

Such  scenes  as  the  foregoing#ow  frequently 
took  place ;  and  sometimes  when  Percy  and 
her  cousin  urged  her  to  retire  with  them  and 
the  children  to  Green  Rock,  and  give  up  the 
dissipation  into  which  she  was  again  plung- 
ing, she  vcrv  justly  replied,  "  I  know  and  feel 
the  value  of*^  these  rational  and  virtuous  plea- 
sures, which  you  hold  out  to  me ;  but  I  have 
now  no  power  of  enjoying  them.  Rich  meats, 
fine  fruits,  and  choice  wines  are  delicious 
things ;  but,  if  one  has  lost  one's  taste  or  one^s 
digestion,  they  are  offered  to  our  lip  in  vain ; 
— and  so  it  is  with  me.  My  pursuits  com- 
nared  to  yours,  are  as  sour  small-beer  to  pure 
burgundy !  But,  if  I  can  only  digest  the  for^ 
mer,  I  must  persist  to  refuse  the  latter.  You 
should  have  let  me  die ;  and  that  would  have 
been  better  for  us  all; — and  yet,  and  yet! 
Afler  death  comes  judgment,  Anne !  And 
how  does  my  account  stand  1" 

Though  Lady  Anne's  rigid  principles  made 
her  wish  to  withdraw  herself  Irotn  the  society 
of  Percy,  she  gave  op  all  idea  of  leaving  Lady 
Jane  while  she  continued  in  her  present  state 
of  mind,  because  she  did  not  think  it  rii^t  that 
Lady  Jane  should  be  lefl  to  the  painful  influ- 
ence of  her  own  corroding  reflections;  nor 
could  she  give  up  all  hope  of  awakening  her, 
in  some  moment  of  self-reproach,  to  strong 
and  effective  efforts  towards  amendment ;  so 
difficult  is  it  for  affection  to  relinquish  the 
chirring  expectation  of  reforming  its  object, 
— so  prone  is  it  to  hope  on,  till  a  resistless 
conviction  flashes  on  the  soul,  that  the  re- 
formation, at  first  improbable  perhaps,  is  now, 
even  to  the  sanguine  eye  of  love,  become  im- 
pomble. 

But  in  order  to  explain  the  events  that  are 
soon  to  follow,  1  must  go  back  to  a  f<^te  given 
a  few  months  before  her  illness  by  Lady  Jane. 
I  have  before  said  that  her  taste  was  unri- 
valled, and  her  expenditure  to  gratify  it  un- 
bounded. An  inner  apartment,  in  which  sup- 
per was  to  be  served  for  the  ,  was  con- 
verted into  an  entire  bower  of  roses— and 
roses  so  natural  in  their  appearance,  and  at  a 
distance  even  in  their  fragrance,  especially  as 
real  ones  were  mixed  with  them,  that  the  eye 
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and  even  the  smell  were  deceived.  She  had 
bespoken  these  admirable  flowers  of  her  great 
man  on  such  occasions,  and  he  had  procured 
them  from  a  poor  man  near  the  Seven  Dials,  who 
had  been  taught  to  make  them  by  an  indigent 
Italian,  who  had  lodged  at  his  house,  and  died 
tlierc.  This  man,  whose  name  was  Walters, 
was  the  most  improper  person  possible  to  be 
emplo3'ed  for  a  paymaster  like  Lady  Jane,  as 
he  always  owed  his  money  before  he  earned 
it;  not  so  much  from  extrava^nce,  as  from 
the  wish  to  buy  little  comforts  for  his  wife,  on 
whom  he  doted.  Walters  had  seen  better 
days,  and  his  pride  had  not  fallen  with  his 
fortunes ;  he  had  a  virtuous  horror,  I  may  call 
it,  both  of  a  workhouse  and  a  prison ;  but  he 
wanted  at  the  same  time  that  virtuous  firm- 
ness of  char#tcr  which  resists  running  in 
debt,  as  the  sure  precursor  of  both.  As  soon 
therefore  as  his  money  for  his  flowers  was 
due,  he  dunned  Mr. for  it;  and  he,  know- 
ing Lady  Jane  would  not  pay  him  for  years 
perhaps,  refused  to  advance  the  smallest  sum 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  but  desired  him  to  go 
with  his  demand  to  Lady  Jane  herself,  and 
say  he  sent  him.  Lady  Jane  therefore  got  the 
bill,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  great  po- 
verty ;  and  she  had  on  this  occasion  the  feel- 
ing, and  the  justice,  to  go  to  Percy  with  the 
account,  which  amounted  to  a  considerable 
sum,  as  since  the  ft^te  he  had  made  for  her 
roses  and  other  flowers.  Percy  immediately 
gave  her  the  money ;  but  that  evening  she  lost 
it  all  at  the  card-table,  and  the  poor  wife  of 
W'alters  was  dismissed  the  next  day  with 
promises  instead  of  payment.  Again  and 
again  she  came,  till  Ellis  once  more  presented 
the  account  to  Lady  Jane,  who  started  with 
conscious  baseness  when  she  saw  it ;  nor  could 
she  be  easy  till  she  told  Lady  Anne  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  received  money  to  discharge 
it.  Dut  the  next  morning  a  tale  of  woe  was 
presented  to  her  of  a  very  shocking  kind ;  and 
as  the  general  patroness  of  distress.  Lady 
Jane  gave  to  Charity  what  she  ought  to  have 
given  to  Justice,  and  Mrs.  Walters  was  again 
dismissed  unpaid. — This  was  certainly  an  ag- 
gravated case;  but  still,  severe  was  the  retri- 
bution. 

Poor  Walters,  oppressed  with  debts,  though 
two-thirds  of  the  money  due  would  have  paid 

them  all,  continued  to  dun  by  turns  Mr. 

and  Lady  Jane ;  but  the  latter  never  heard  of 
his  repeated  applications,  as  the  rule  of  the 
house  was,  not  to  trouble  their  lady  till  cred- 
itors grew  very  clamorous;  and  Mr. still 

refus^  to  pay  him,  because  he  was  not  yet 
paid  him$elf.  To  (hiitless  dunning  soon  suc- 
ceeded the  mischievous  alternative  o( drinking. 
The  patience  of  Walters*  creditors  was  at  last 
exhausted  ;  and  one  day,  when  to  the  tempo- 
rary exhilaration  of  dram-drinking  had  suc- 
cecMled  its  consequent  irritation  and  exhaustion, 
two  bailiffs  entered  his  now  denuded  apart^ 
ment,  and  produced  a  writ  against  him.    In 


;  vain  his  wife  shrieked,  and  knelt,  and  pnyed 
for  time;  it  could  not  be  granted*  and  poor 
Walters  must  go  to  prison.  'I1iey  had  jott 
been  eating  their  dinner  (alas !  their  last  tual 
together,)  and  the  table  was  not  clearcxl. 

*^You   know  Fanny,'*  said   he,   **I  have 
always  said  1  never  would  go  to  prison,— nor 
will  I  now  ;**  and  in  an  instant  he  cat  lut 
throat  with  the  knife  with  which  he  had  been^ 
eating,  and  sunk  a  bleeding  corpse  on  fh»\ 
floor. 

His  wife — but  she,  I  hope,  was  spared  tone 
agonies,  even  by  the  violence  of  those  she  en- 
dured,  as  all  sense  was  immediately  suspend- 
ed in  her,  and  reason  completely  overthrown. 
So  that,  in  ten  days  after  her  poor  husband*! 
suicide,  she  was  the  inmate  of  m  madhouse ! 
whence,  however,  she  had  been  dismissed  as 
cured,  at  the  very  time  that  Lady  Jane  was 
first  able  to  visit  as  usual. 

Lady  Anne  and  Percy  had  at  length  n^ 
ceeded,  they  thought,  in  calming  Lady  Jane'i 
mind,  and  convincing  her  that,  if  she  would 
but  forego  her  bad  habits,  she  would  in  tine 
acquire  good  ones,  and  that  the  virtues  of 
her  future  life,  (and  she  was  not  yet  thirty) 
would  expiate,  they  trusted,  the  follies  of  her 
youth. 

But  Lady  Jane  was  not  so  likely  to  amend 
her  conduct,  as  many  other  women  under  her 
circumstances  would  have  been ;  because  she 
had  those  popular  virtues  which  throwaffiitln>-' 
ing  veil  over  the  vices  of  a  character,  and  there- ' 
by  bestow  on  it  a  false  radiance  difficult  to  de- 1 
tect.     Lady  Jane  knew  that  those  errors  which  { 
had  injured  her  husband's  peace  and  fortune, 
and  lowered  her  in  his  esteem,  were  either  not 
known  to  the  world,  or  were  forgotten  in  ber- 
deeds  of  charity,  her  active  benevolence,  ar.d 
the  fascinations  of  her  person ;  and  though  her . 
heart  was  wounded  by  a  sense  of  her  faults,  it. 
required  more  strength  of  mind  than  she  pos-, 
scssed,  to  break  through  habits  the  indulgence! 
of  which  did  not  destroy  that  popularity  which : 
was  her  favourite  idol. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  characters  so  dang«)- 
ous  in  society  as  those  which  unite  great  vir^ 
tues  with  great  fiiults,  and  seduce  by  the  foi^ 
mer  into  imitation  or  toleration  of  the  latter ; 
while  the  unwary  imitator,  who  would  have 
shrunk  with  aversion  from  the  contagion  of 
errors  unaccompanied  by  the  attractions  of 
virtues,  becomes  a  prey  to  the  one  uncon- 
sciously, by  means  of  the  other, — as  he,  who 
would  on  principle  reject  the  alcohol  of  a 
dram-shop,  eagerly  and  unconsciously  swal- 
lows the  pernicious  spirit  when  hidden  in  the 
palatable  shape  of  a  liqueur. 

**Well,  give  me  only  till  the  season  is 

over,**  said  Lady  Jane  one  evening,  **  and  then 

I  will  turn  hermit  and  live  at  Green  Rock. 

And  then 

t 
*  -^may  I  breathe  my  last. 
Blessed  by  the  tongues  that  charmed  my  youthinl 
ear. 
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M->^:r-;d  bj"  'he  ttw  m>  *<.nil  ackno^  U  J^ta  hcrw 
Depl:.^rr-i  '^r  :a'>*?  in  early  liays  allii\t. 
And  urrt:ncai?eT*d  by  ihe  world  In^sido  1' 

But  I  aiD  now  so  much  improved  in  my  looks, 
ihat  I  be^in  to  rolish  society  a^ain.  Stv, 
Anne,  don't  you  think  I  am  very  ortHHUloitkino 
to-night  ?  But  1  am  not  ipiite  dressed  yei. 
When  1  burst  on  you  in  nil  my  glory,  I  tlatier 
luyst  If  you  will  admire." 

"•*  Poor  soul!  in  all  her  f^hry!  Ia  that  u 
woman's  jjlory  1"  said  Lady  Anne  to  hernelf; 
and  she  was  glad  to  be  roused  from  »  painful 
reverie  by  the  entrance  of  Percy  and  the  chiU 
dren. 

•'  I  thought  you  were  croin^  with  Lady 
Jane,"  said  Percy. — "  No— I  have  a  ha<l  lieiul- 
ache,  and  wish  to  go  to  rest  early,"  she  re- 
plied ; — when,  dressed  most  becominirly  in  a 
robe  of  white  satin,  and  in  u  blaze  of  jewidri, 
Lady  Jane  entered  the  room. 

**1  flatter  myself,  good  people,"  cri<!(l  Nhii 
rraily,  '*  that  I  am  quite  beautiful  to-night. — I 
have  coloured  my  cheeks  as  like  Anm^^H  an 
possible,  and  what  with  judicious  di.splayH, 
and  more  judicious  concealments,  I  tliink  1  am 
!  quite  the  thing." 

j     "  You  look  like  a  ytfuu^  bride,  Jan'*,"  Kaid 
!  Percy. 

*•  If  I  look  youns  I  arn  rf,u\f:t\M:t\,  an  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  a  bridis  a-jnin." 

Aia5!r«he  was  more  Wk-z  li,  vi'.'tirn  drrivifd 
for  sacrii:«7e. 

••  Well,  my  da.'lir*?*."  s^aii  •:■.<;  v,  •?.'.-  S^;.  i, 

"Is^rVvU    are   rfiZz".-:-;    \"    ;;.V     <:*'■!■..       fj'.t 

ID  :ru:h.  as  v:.k  v.:*<  *.  ■..-'.«-..•:  r^,:..  ;.  •. .  ;:.": 

mv  ■*»€!*:  ani   I  tr-^:  •.-.::  ■:-.  .'.:.j  I  •..'.':.. 
-  -  .  -  -     .  .. ' 


to  b(\K  ^^ll^>  b;id  bi'ni  rillo\\rd  .t«  ii  ludio  to  ^il 
up  till  eU-\rn;--lor  iho  Nliiiok   inubtd   \\\\ 
tMiSt  uud  liho  llrw  i.ipidU  tui%*  (ho  li.ill.     VKt^* 
what    (I   M^ht  \\w\  hoi   \U'\^  !     V\\\\\  lio)o\id 
hoin\<f,  who  had  mo  hilrU  Irll  hoi  imliiuii  \\\\\\ 
consiMouii  lov«<liiiO!<N,  iiiid  lull  ol  loiiowod  iiopo 
of  luippiiii'TtM  to  o\Miio,  HOW  li|o«>dUii;  mid   iiin 
tiiudt'Mii,  homo  on  tho  hoiviiuin*  iiiiii«,  uiid  pio   : 
bahly  in  tlio  vrry  nuonio'i  oi  druilt  \     \  doop  ' 
groan   hiirNl  from  Ladv  -Vniu'i  wlilrli  loimod 
tlio   Ht>nst'N    of  tho   NiilloiiM  i    mid    l.iidy    .liiliOi 
oponinir   hor   eyi****  roooHiiini'd    (ho   jiiihi  itml  . 
•igoiu/tHl  I'ouiitriiaiiro  wliiili  hriil  iivi*i   lioi  In 
toarh'NH,  Nprorlili-NN  noiiiiw  ;  mid  ri)iiiltlii|i   ht*i 
hnid  niournrully,  rdio  iiioiiniiod  In  hiv  In  i  IhmmI 
on  her  himiiiii.     Jiiiiiiiii|iN,  moiiiiw  Into,  hiid  m 
ilrriul  tho  fir.ifiiitiiiin  in  diivo  lull  npind   hi  llio 
iloimn  for  Iiih  nitip^lrr,  Iml  mdy  In  iiiiy  itii  mil   > 
di'nt  had  hitpponrd  In  iim  hidv.  | 

"What  in  til  ho  diiiir  Willi    llm   iniiiditii, 
my  liidy  1"  iiaid  on*?  ol  llio  niiviihIii  !•»  Lmly  ^ 
A  nne. 

**  Miirdofi-rl"  rrii-il  «lio  ti|iiidil<-iiiii/. 

**  Yf^H,  my  liidy,     linn  i>i  ttln-,"  uiol   L.idy 
■  Jiinc  iiivolnnl'irily  l'dliiMiii|r   llm  iliiiiloin  iil 
hin  <-ycH,  »iiiw  ii   p'lor   wihl  '>,rfi<lii'l  I'ldkini/ 
woiniifi  lifhl  liiiMi'<  II  i'Ati  tutu. 

^^'VaV^:  thill  Wiifiiiii  iiW'i'/  '  I'll:'  li«  r  ii-^-iy  ' 
thf:  hl^lit  t,\  |ii:r  di-:l.r.i«  1-1  /fif  '"  ■;.iid  L..<l  / 
Arifii:  '.Mth  :\  Vf  •iin  <«l  li'«//''/  ,  >uA  eli'.  -^it., 
t;ik<:fi  Kit'/  a  f't*itu  t*f!'. //. 
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home  in  a  state  of  terrible  anxiety.  But  his 
wildest  fears  could  not  have  imagined  a  more 
dreadful  scene  than  awaited  him  on  his  en- 
trance to  that  home,  which  he  had  quitted  so 
'full  of  joyful  expectation,  and  his  feelings 
were  still  more  agonized  by  what  he  heard 
from  the  crowd  at  the  door. 

"  Percy  is  come  I"  whispered  Lady  Anne, 
averting  her  eyes  from  the  overcoming  agony 
of  Percy's  look,  while  with  an  exclamation  of 
horror  he  rushed  forward  to  clasp  the  poor  vic- 
tim in  his  arms.  ^^Oh !  who  has  done  this  V 
exclaimed  he,  dreading  to  be  told  that  it  was 
the  hand  of  revenge. 

"A  mad  person,"  replied  Lady  Anne, 
'*  who  is  in  custody ;  but  more  of  that  here- 
after. She  would  not  be  moved  or  examined 
till  you  came,  and  Oh!  the  time  has  been 
very  longi" 

"  Let  Percy  carry  me,"  faltered  out  Lady 
Jane;  and  his  scalding  tears  fell  on  her  bosom, 
while  he  bore  her  in  his  trembling  arms  to 
her  own  apartment.  Lady  Jane  was  right ;  the 
motion,  slight  as  it  was,  made  the  blood  gush 
out  afresh,  and  she  fainted  before  she  was  laid 
on  the  bed.  By  this  time,  two  of  the  first 
surgeons  in  London  were  arrived,  whom  Lady 
Anne  had  sent  for;  and,  having  cut  away  her 
dress,  the  wound  was  examined.  It  was 
deep,  but  they  hoped  not  mortal ;  yet  there 
was  great  danger  to  be  apprehended,  danger 
of  a  mortification.  Meanwhile,  Lady  Jane 
had  recovered  from  her  swoon,  but  her  coun- 
tenance wore  the  settled  habit  of  despair; 
and  Percy,  unable  to  bear  the  scene,  loft  the 
room  for  a  while.  It  then  occurred  to  him 
that  it  was  right  he  should  interrogate  the 
murderer;  and  though  Jennings  violently  op- 
posed his  doing  it,  he  was  resolved,  and  went 
into  the  room  below.  '*  A  woman !"  exclaim- 
ed he,  averting  his  head  with  agony  from  the 
being  who  had  perhaps  murdered  his  wife; 
*^  What,  poor  wretch !  could  lead  you  to  such 
a  crime  1" 

'*  She  is  mad,  dear  sir,"  said  Jennings, 
eagerly. 

*'  Yes, — I  am  mad,"  replied  she,  "but  then 
who  made  me  so  1    My  Lady  Percy !" 

Percy  started,  but  said,  **  Go  on — who  are 
you  1" 

^*- 1  am  nobody  now,  and  have  nothing;  but 
1  was  once  Walters,  the  flower-maker's  happy 
wife; — for  he  was  the  best  of  husbands." 

'*  And  where  is  hel"  asked  Percy. 

"  In  heaven,  I  hope,  though  he  did  cut  his 
throat  rather  than  go  to  prison,  because  my 
Lady  Percy  would  not  pay  him,  and  so  he 
ran  in  debt !" 

Here,  if  Jennings  had  not  supported  him, 
Percy  would  have  fallen  on  the  {rround,  and 
the  woman  went  on,  for  he  could  not  inter- 
rupt her. "Well, — I  saw  him  die;  and  for 

two  months  I  was,  I  fancy,  dead  too,  —  but  1 
came  to  life  again,  and  went  home, — to  a  homo 
without  Walters ;  but  as  soon  as  I  got  settled 


he  appeared  to  me ;  but  I  won't  tell  what  he 
said,  though  I  did  as  he  bade  roe, — and  that 
very  night  amongst  some  rubbish  I  found  the  '• 
very  knife  he  us^  to  kill  himself.  Oh  !  says ; 
I,  this  is  what  he  meant; — so  1  hid  it  in  my 
bosom,  for  I  knew  a  use  for  it,  and  1  did  as 
Walters  bade  me,  and  I  revenged  him,  for  I 
have  killed  Lady  Percy."  | 

Percy  could  bear  no  more,  and  was  rushing : 
out  of  the  room ;  but  makinor  a  great  effort,  j 
he  turned  back,  saying,  ^^See  that  she  is- 
kindly   and  humanely  treated,   for  the  poor 
creature  is  certainly  insane.**    True;  but  he 
felt  only  too  bitterly  that  she  had  ^'  method  in 
her  madness,"  and  he  well  recollected  giving 
Lady  Jane  money  to  pay  Walters,  a  flower- 
man. 

The  poor  woman  had,  on  her  return  borne, 
found  by  accident  the  knife  her  husband  had 
used  in  his  suicide;  and  the  sight  of  it  having 
overset  her  reason  again,  her  bewildered  brain 
had  fancied  she  saw  Walters,  and  that  he  told 
her  to  kill  Lady  Jane,  and  with  that  same 
weapon. 

It  was  certainly  with  increased  agony  that 
Percy  returned  into  his  wife's  apartmentt  who 
was  now  undressed,  and  lying  composedly  in 
her  bed,  —  while  Lady  Anne,  white  and  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue,  stood  gaaing  on  her  in 
mournful  silence. 

"  Let  me  speak  to  you  one  moment,**  said 
Percy,  alarmed  at  her  death-like  appearanee, 
and  Lady  Anne  suffered  him  to  leao  her  from 
the  bed.  "  Do  you  not  remember  the  name  of 
Walters,  a  flower-man,  who  made  those  heao* 
tiful  roses  for  one  of  the  poor  soul's  fi^tesl'* 

"  I  do, — but  I  also  know  that  this  bill  was 
paid,  for  I  gave  her  money  to  pay  it." 

"  Ay — and  so  did  /;  but  depend  upon  it,  it 
was  never  paid." 

"No!" 

"  Though  the  poor  woman  be  mad,  her  stoiy 
is  but  too  probable  !" 

"  No,  no;  I  will  hear  no  more,**  said  Lady 
Anne,  turning  very  faint,  and  laying  her  head 
on  Lady  Jane's  pillow.  Percy,  too  restless 
to  be  stationary,  and  anxious  to  know  the 
truth,  now  went  in  search  of  Ellis,  and  inlei^ 
rogated  her  so  closely,  that  Ellis,  bursting 
into  tears, ^pfirmed  all  the  woman  had  said; 
adding  tha^though  she  knew  the  end  of  die 
unhappy  Walters,  she  had  carefully  kept  it 
from  Lady  Jane,  for  she  well  knew  how  it 
would  afflict  her. 

"  Dreadful !"  said  Percy  to  himself,  "what 
a  fate  is  mine !  for  I  must  in  justice  and  hu- 
manity maintain  through  her  future  existence 
the  being  who  has  deprived  my  wife  of  hers! 
Yet  I  must  do  it;  must,  where  I  ean,  stone 
for  the  errors  of  the  wretched  Jane  !'* 

Percy  now  returned  to  the  apartment  of  the 
sufferer,  but  he  forbore  to  name  to  Lady  Anne, 
what  he  saw  she  wished  to  remain  ignorant 
of.  That  night  Lady  Jane,  though  she  did 
not  sleep,  lay  quiet  and  silent,  exeept  that 
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every  now  and  then  she  groaned  dreadfully ; ; 
and  when  Lady  Anne,  who  never  moved  from 
her,  tenderly  inquired  whether  iC  was  pain . 
from  the  wound  that  occasioned  her  to  groan, 
she  shook  her  head,  and  faintly  murmured  ; — ; 
^  Pain  of  the  mind !     Pain  of  the  mind !"  | 
Percy,  meanwhile,  wandered   from  room  to 
room,  too  wretched  to  sit  still,  and  too  anx- 
ious concerning  his  unhappy  wife  to  think  of 
end<»vouring  to  take  repose. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  surgeons  came 
again,  and  seemed  to  Uiink  unfavourably  of 
the  appearance  of  the  wound,  while  Lady  Jane 
fijLed  her  eager  eyes  on  their  face  as  if  she 
would  read  their  every  thought.    When  they 
had  ended  their  consultation.  Lady  Anne  fol- 
lowed them  out  to  ask  their  real  opinion,  and 
Lady  Jane  was  therefore  left  alone  with  the  phy- 
sician who  attended  with  them.    **  I  cannot 
make  out  entirely,'*  said  Lady  Jane,  in  a  sort  of 
whisper  to  him,  ^'  who  it  was  that  thus  wound- 
ed me  ;  do  you  know,  sirl  for  I  feel  that  1 
should  be  much  easier  if  I  knew  the  whole 
truth,  as  then  I  should  be  spared  these  ever- 
resiless  conjectures  ;**  and  the  physician,  not 
suspecting  that  she  had  a  clue  to  Mrs.  Wal- 
tenr  bloody  deed  which  he  had  not,  and  feel- 
ing that  anguish  and  restlessness  in  her  situa- 
tion must  be  mischievous,  told  her  that  a  mad 
woman  of  the  name  of  Walters  had  wounded 
her ;  a  poor  woman  who  had  gone  mad  in  con- 
sequence of  seeing  her  husband  cut  his  throat  to 
avoid  goinff  to  prison  for  debt.   And  as  soon  as 
he  had  said  this,  he  saw  Lady  Jane  hide  her 
face  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  heard  her  utter 
groans  to  which  he  could  not  endure  to  listen, 
till  Lady  Anne  overhearing  her  ran  into  the 
room,  with  a  face  even  of  more  woe  than  when  j 
she  quitted  iL    As  soon  as  the  physician  was  ! 
i  gone.  Lady  Jane,  slowly  and  with  great  effort, ! 
tdd  her,  she  found  her  suspicions  true,  and  ' 
;that  it  had  been  blood  for  blood;  —  nor  could  ' 
:  laim  Anne*s  declarations  of  ignorance  on  the  | 
subject,  which  were  literally  true,  at  all  weak-  '■ 
en  Lady  Jane's  horrible  but  just  convictions. , 
**  Let  me  unburden  my  mind  to  some  one,"  I 
sud  she.     ^*  Shall  I  send  for  your  uncle  V  ! 
asked  Lady  Anne.    ''No!''  she  replied,  "I 
will  0ee  him  before  I  die,  but  1  will  not  shock 
kis  affections  and  wound  his  pride  by  unveil- 
ing to  him  the  whole  of  his  niece's  delinquen- 
ey.**     But  before  any  clergyman  could  arrive, 
a  violent  delirium  came  on,  and  her  children, 
vbom  she  had  wished  to  see,  were  forbidden 

to  enter. 

What  were  not  the  agonies  of  Percy  and 
Lidy  Anne,  to  find  that  Uie  iroafies  uppermost 
■  ber  mind  were  the  self-murdered  Walters 
aad  his  frantic  wife !  '*  Look !  there  they 
a»  !**  she  exelmimed ;  —  **  Take  them  away ! 
Idw  them  away!"    while  she  pathetieafly 

Cjed  her  husband  and  her  cousin  to  shield 
tan  their  wxailh,  and  from  their  jnst  relri- 
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ing  the  result  of  error,  which,  though  not  lead- 
ing to  intentional  guilt,  yet  from  its  pernicious 
magnitude  was  as  dreadful  in  its  consequence 
as  guilt  which  had  been  intended,  the  news- 
papers were  full  of  loud  laments  for  her  dan- 
ger, and  loud   execrations  of  her  assassin,  j 
The  sonnettcer  wrote  and   published  verses 
declaring  the  probable  extinction  of  such  a ! 
luminary  as  Lady  Jane  Percy  to  be  as  much  j 
to  be  dreaded  as  that  of  the  sun  himself;  for  j 
that  her  bounty  and  influence,  like  his,  dif- 1 
fused  happiness  and  plenty  on  all  around  her ; 
while  relations,   friends,  acquaintances,  and  i 
even  strangers,  thronged  her  door  from  night 
till  morning  with  inquiries  af^er  her  situation ; 
and  even  the  gayest  assemblies  were  rendered 
gloomy,  by  the  appearance  in  every  comer  of. 
the  room  of  groups  evidently  formed  to  discuss 
the  mournful  fate  of  the  once  certain  ornament ' 
and  delight  of  every  scene  that  she  honoured  < 
with  her  presence ;  and  on  her  table  at  home, ' 
the  eye  of  the  unhappy  and  conscious  husband 
was  continually  met  by  hooks,  in  the  first 
page  of  which  he  read  a  dedication  praising 
Lady  Jane  Percy  as  the  most  exalted,  most 
benevolent,  and  most  spotless  of  her  sex ;  till  | 
maddened  by  what  to  him  appeared  mockery  ! 
at  such  a  moment,  he  used  to  dash  the  lying! 
pagps  with  indignation  on  the  ground.  * 

But  if  it  was  agony  to  them  to  witness  Lady 
Jane's  delirium,  it  was  even  tenfold  pain  to 
watch  beside  her  dying  bed  when  delirium  \ 
had  subsided,  when  mortification  had  acti)ally  ; 
taken  place,  when  returning  sense,  and  ab-, 
sence  from  pain,  proclaimed  her  dissolution ; 
near,  and  she  was  at  her  own  earnest  desire 
assured  that  her  fate  was  inevitable. 

**  And  is  it  really  sol  And  must  I  diel" 
she  violently  exclaimed ;  **  I,  who  am  so  ill 
prepared  for  death !  I,  who  have  wasted  what 
all  the  good  value  and  improve,  in  vicious 
pleasures,  and  neglect  of  positive  duties!" 

**  Jane,  Jane ;  have  mercy  on  me !"  said  j 
Percy,  falling  on  his  knees  beside  her,  and  ; 
kissing  her  clenched  hand,  clenched  with  the 
agony  of  her  soul.  *^  Look  at  your  poor  - 
cousin !  see  how  she  sufTers— and  do  not  tor- : 
ture  us  thus."  I 

**  Suffers !  she  suffers !    Why  the  greatest 
sufferings  of  virtue  like  hers,  are  pleasures  to 
the  panffs  1  feel  from  the  cuDnsciousness  of; 
guilt !    Do  you  forget,"  she  wildly  added,  > 
**  that  there  ii  bktod  upon  my  comdeneal"      | 

"^Thete  are  the  nvingt  ct  a  diatsniMred ' 
imannatiop,  daiert  Jwam.  - 1 
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for  my  uncle !  let  me^let  me^have  his  pray- 
ers in  my  last  moments !"  And  Ellis  ran  into 
the  Jipartment  below  to  fetch  both  her  uncles, 
who  in  mournful  silence  were  waiting  to  at- 
tend the  death-bed  of  one  who  had  ever  been 
the  pride  and  often  the  charm  of  their  exist- 
ence. But  they  arrived  too  late.  *  Lady  Jane 
again  deplored  her  past  life,  her  waste  of  time, 
I  the  neglect  of  her  cousin's  precepts  and  exam- 
'  pie,  the  distress  she  had  occasioned  both  to 
her  and  to  her  husband ;  when,  suddenly  seiz- 
ing Lady  Anne*s  hand,  she  exclaimed,  **  Pray 
for  me !  pray  for  me,  Anne,  I  am  dying !  and 
Oh !  how  full  of  dread !  how  full  of  reluc- 
tance! Yet  let  me  die  performing  one  just 
deed." — ^Then  putting  Lady  Anne^  hand  in 
that  of  Percy,  she  joined  and  pressed  them 
together,  and  tried  to  express  her  wishes  and 
her.meaning.  But  the  power  of  utterance  was 
gone;  and  pressing  their  united  hands  to  her 
cold,  clammy  lips,  she  seemed,  as  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  to  murmur  an  inward 
prayer ;  and  sinking  back  on  her  pillow,  she 
expired  without  a  groan. 


AUSTIN   AND    HIS    WIFE. 

There  are  few  truths,  perhaps,  of  which  we 
want  to  be  more  frequently  reminded  by  strik- 
ing and  alarming  illustrations  than  those  with 
which  we  are  the  best  acquainted. 

We  are  all  such  self-deluders,  as  to  be  apt 
to  fancy  that  what  we  have  long  known,  and 
admitted  in  theory,  we  must  necessarily  never 
deviate  from  in  practice.  Hence  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  habitual  violaters 
of  truth  express  the  most  virtuous  horror  of 
falsehood,  till  some  dire  result  of  their  mis- 
chievous propensity,  or  some  warning  exam- 
[)le,  teaches  them  to  look  into  themselves,  and 
earn,  though  usually  too  late,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  admire  right  rules  of  acting,  and  ano- 
ther to  act  rightly.  There  never  was  a  parent 
probably  who  did  not  highly  approve  those 
golden  rules  of  action  laid  down  for  us  in  the 
apologues  called  iEsop*s  fables ; — no  mother 
ever  read  without  conviction  as  well  as  horror 
the  tale  of  the  thief  who  bit  off  his  mother^s 
ear  before  he  ascended  the  scaffold ;  or  perused 
without  thoroughly  assenting  to  it,  the  wise 
application  at  the  end  of  that  warning  tale 
which  says — **  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  in  peo- 
ple when  they  imagine  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  restraining  or  regulating  the  actions  of 
very  young  children,  which  though  allowed  to 
be  wrong  in  those  of  a  more  advanced  age, 
are  in  them,  they  suppose,  altogether  innocent 
and  inoffensive.  But  however  innocent  they 
may  be  as  to  their  intention  then^  yet  as  the 
practice  may  grow  upon  them  unobserved,  and 
root  itself  into  a  habit,  they  ought  to  be  checked 


in  their  fint  effarU  towards  any  thing  that  it! 
injurious  and  dithonut.^'*  i 

These  ere  truths  to  which  every  one  who  • 
reads  implicitly  subscribes,  and  the  united 
world  agree  ^*  that  just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree  *s  inclined  ;*'  still,  how  many  of  those  who 
thus  subscribe  and  thus  admire,  allow  their 
offspring,  uncorrected   by  judicious  reprooi^ 
and  undeterred  by  proper  punish ment,  to  in- 
dulge habits  of  lying,  fraud,  and  every  thing! 
that  makes  the  chila  odious,  and  may  make 
the    man   dishonest  and  detestable,  till  be: 
might,  like  the  thief  in  the  fable,  inflict  horri*: 
ble  justice  on  his  weak  or  neglectful  paient»; 
who  by  suffering  a  first  fault  to  go  unpunbbed,^ 
encouraged  him  to  form  habits  of  wickedneM 

^7  I 

which  ended  in  misery  and  destruction !  i 

^^  It  is  strange,"  said  Brograve^  an  inteUi-j 
gent  but  odd-tempered  tradesman  in  the  lowDJ 
of  L  ,  to  Austin,  a  shopkeeper  in  the  same! 
place, — **It  is  strange  that  you  and  I,  who; 
agree  so  well  on  all  other  subjects,  should  dis- 
agree so  much  on  the  subject  of  education." 

'*  In  the  means  we  certainly  disagree,"  v^ 
plied  Austin ;  **  but  our  end  is  the  same,  aad 
the  aim  of  both  is  to  make  our  sons  TaloiUe 
members  of  the  community.*' 

"True,"   returned  Brograve,  ^and  I,  be- 1 
lieving  that  fear  is  one  of  the  most  powcffblj 
of  all  passions,  think  that  children  are  only  to; 
be  frightened  into  good  habits,  while  you  ima- 
gine that  indulgence  is  all  in  all.*' 

**  No  such  thing, — I  think  the  extreme  of  in- 
dulgence and  the  extreme  of  severity  aie 
equally  unfavourable.** 

**  Then  why  do  you  spoil  E^win  V 

'*  I  deny  that  I  do  spoil  him.** 

*^  But  you  suffer  your  wife  to  spoil  him, and 
that  is  nearly  the  same  thing ;  for  certain  it  is 
he  has  bad  habits,  whether  you  know  it  or  not; 
and  such  as  my  son  Hugh  dares  not  have. 
Hugh  dares  not  err;  because,  if  he  did,  he 
knows  I  would  give  him  a  hearty  beating^ 

*^  At  least,"  said  Austin,  ^*  if  he  did  err,  he 
would,  with  such  a  punishment  hanging  ia 
terror  over  him,  take  special  care  to  coneraliBi 
faults  from  you,  and  I  consider  such  brutal  se- 
verity as  a  certain  way  of  teaching  a  child  ha- 
bits of  lying  and  dissimulation.** 

**  Nonsense !  for  my  child  dares  not  lie,  dmns 
not  conceal  any  thing  from  me :  becaase  he 
knows  if  he  did  that  I  should  not  scruple  to 
flay  him  alive  !'* 

**  It  is  necessary,  then,  for  your  poor  child 
to  be  born  perfect^  and  to  have  none  of  the 
frailties  of  nis  fellow-creatures,  ainoe  if  be 
errs,  and  owns  it,  you  would  beat  him  aeveia- 
ly,  and  if  he  lies  to  conceal  his  crime,  yoa 
would  flay  him  alive  V 

^'  No,  that  is  not  a  fair  statement ;  but  waiv- 
ing that  point,  let  me  ask  you,  on  what  prin- 
ciple you  indulge  Edwin  1** 

^*  I  deny  that  I  do  so;  and  whenever  my  son 
does  wrong,  I  tell  him  of  his  fault,  and  try  Is 
reason  him  out  of  it,  and  if  he  oonamitt  it  a 
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second  time,  I  punish  him.  If  it  be  a  serious 
fault,  and  one  mischievous  in  its  tendency,  I 
punish  it  severely  the  fint  time  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  it." 

"  What,  by  a  good  horsewhip  1" 
^*  Oh  no ;  by  withholdinfir  from  him  a  pro- 
mised pleasure,  while  exciting  him  to  good 
actions  by  the  prospect  of  reward  ;  for  corpo- 
ral punishment  can  only  be  necessary  where  a 
child  has  contracted  such  deeply-rooted  habits 
of  wickedness  as  to  have  become  little  better 
than  a  brute.'* 

**  Well — I  believe  more  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
positive  beating,  than  in  the  infliction  of  any 
privation  whatever ;  but  we  shall  see,  as  our 
sons  grow  up,  which  mode  of  education  was 
best  And  we  at  least  agree,  that  in  persons 
in  our  line  of  life,  it  is  more  necessary  that  an 
early  foundation  of  truth  and  honesty  should 
be  laid  than  in  any  other.** 

•*  Yes,'*  replied  Austin,  "  for  I  look  on  our 
class  in  society,  as  it  is  the  most  numerous 
next  to  the  lowest  order  of  all,  to  be,  as  it 
were,  the  chief  depository  of  a  country's  vir- 
tue and  a  country's  happiness,  as  our  morality 
has  not  those  artificial  fences  which  guard  the 
higher  orders.  The  gentleman,  beginning 
from  the  class  immediately  above  us  till  one 
comes  to  the  highest  of  all  ranks,  a  rank  above 
restraint^because  above  responsibility,  is  re- 
strained from  lying,  fraud,  and  so  forth,  by  a 
sort  of  factitious  honour,  if  he  has  not  the  real 
one.  He  is  always  acting  a  part,  and  must 
abstain  at  least  from  ungentlemanly  vices, 
though  he  may  not  have  good  prmciples. 
Therefore,  though  he  may  game,  intrigue,  and 
ran  in  debt,  he  is  not  exposed  to  those  tempts 
ations  which  in  a  humbler  walk  of  life  lead 
to  lying,  to  dishonest  practices  in  trade,  to 
iwindling,  to  the  road,  and  to  the  gallows." 

'*  Ay,  there  we  agrree;  and  therefore  while 
you  indulge  your  boy,  though  convinced  of  the 
DscessitT  of  giving  him  such  principles  as 
would,  if  general,  make  the  many  in  a  nation 
oppose  a  successful  barrier  to  the  vices  of  the 
/ftr,  I  gi^e  mine  these  necessary  good  habits, 
by  that  roost  powerful  of  all  agents,  ter- 
ror; but  whether  you  are  in  fault  or  not,  I 
eanU  say ;  only  certain  it  is  that  Edwin,  as  I 
said  before,  is  a  naughty  boy,  and  his  mother 
winks  at  his  faults,  if  y(m  do  not.'* 

**  This  is  a  serious  charge  against  my  wife,*' 
said  Austin,  *'and  I  believe  a  false  one;  but 
yoa  have  put  me  on  my  guard,  and  I  will  be 
very  watchful  in  future."  So  saying,  he 
wished  Brograve  ^od  night,  and  letorned 
fill  of  thou^t  to  his  home. 

Tliat  Austin  generally  practised  wbit  lie 
preached  was  very  true;  but  thoagfa  he  m^ 
peeled  it  not,  his  wife,  a  foolish,  lond  noAert 
eeonteraeted  his  rational  views  of  edoettioa'; 
md  as  the  mother  sees  so  moeh  novt  ef  r 
ehild  than  the  father  does,  it  is  in  a  nodMt^ 
power  alone,  perliapB,  to  give  bad  haUti^  «* 
fana  good  oaeB,     Bat  AutHa 
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conscious  of  hia  wife's  weakness,  nor  its  ef- 
fects, as  appearances  were  at  present  com- 
pletely in  Edwin*s  favour. 

Brograve  was,  however,  a  greater  dupe  than 

Austin ;  his  severity  had  had  the  usual  effect 

of  severity — ^it  had  taught  dissimulation — and 

I  while  his  son  was  all  trembling  submission 

I  and  virtuous  propriety  in  his  presence,  out  of 

.  it  he  most  thoroughly  deserved*  the  appellation 

;  bestowed  on  him  of  '*  little  blackguard ;"  but 

every  one  being  aware  of  Brograve's  temper, 

the  poor  boy  was  so  generally  commiserated, 

that  no  one  would  inform  against  him,  lest  the 

punishment  inflicted  on  him   by  his  father 

should  far  surpass  the  offence.     But  this  was 

an  unnecessary  forbearance;  for  so  obstinate 

was  Brograve,  and  so  bigoted  to  his  own  plan 

of  education,  that  nothing  but  the  evidence  of 

his  own  eyvs  and  cars  could  have  convinced 

him  that  his  son  dared  to  err. 

Austin,  however,  was  doomed  to  have  his 
eyes  opened  to  some  of  the  evil  tendencies  of 
Edwin,  a  very  short  time  after  the  conversa- 
tion took  place  which  I  have  related  above. 

"W'ell  —  how  do  you  dol"  said  Brograve 
one  evening  to  Austin  and  his  wife,  while  they 
were  drinking  tea. 

**  Pray  walk  in,"  said  Mrs.  Austin,  kindly, 
and  perhaps  you  will  take  a  cup  of  tea  with 
us." 


>» 
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Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  do,**  said  Brograve, 
while  Austin,  more  discerning  than  his  wife, 
did  not  bid  him  welcome,  though  he  offered 
him  a  chair ;  for  he  read  on  his  countenance 
an  expression  of  malignant  pleasure,  only  too 
common  to  it,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  came 
to  see  them  from  no  benevolent  motives ;  nor 
was  it  long  before  he  discovered  that  his  sus- 
picions were  just ;  for,  unsoflened  by  the  truly 
kind  feeling  which  led  Mrs.  Austin  to  make 
fresh  tea,  and  that  of  the  best  sort,  while  she 
cut  up  a  new  loaf,  and  took  out  of  her  closet 
some  wedding-cake  which  had  been  sent  her, 
the  coarse-minded  Brograve  began  thus : 

**  So,  Austin !  I  don't  see  Edwin  with  you, 
where  is  he  this  evening  1" 

**I  conclude  he  stayed  after  school,  as  he 
oflen  does,  to  play  with  his  school-fellows." 

**  Very  likely  when  he  comes  home  he  will 
tell  yoQ  so." 

**Tell  me  so!  and  if  he  does  I  shall  believe 
him;  for  my  diild  doea  not  lie,  Mr.  Bro- 
grare.'* 

■*]>oii*tbav"— -^  ■^"■■■H«d  Brograve; 
**lbrtfii»'  thathia 
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it  was  very  wrong  in  him  to  come  and  try  to 
set  parents  against  their  children. 

**  But  I  see  by  your  look  you  believe  me, 
though  your  husband  does  not ;  for  you  know 
Edwin  better  than  he  does." 

''Is  that  true,  wifeV*  said  Austin,  turning 
round  with  a  stem  look. 

''Well,  if  ever  I  saw  to  mischievous  a 
man !"  cried  Mrs.  Austin,  evading  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  Now  you  want  to  make  my  husband  dis- 
trustful of  me." 

"  1  wish  I  cott/rf,"  replied  Brograve,  "  for  it 
might  be  of  service ;  for  everyb<xiy  says  that 
yon  spoil  Edwin,  and  that  you  wink  at  his 
faults,  and  hide  them  from  his  father,  —  who 
would  correct  him  out  of  them  perhaps, — still 
who  knows  but  that  the  boy  will  be  hanged 
in  time !" 

At  this  brutal  speech,  Mrs.  Austin  burst 
into  tears. 

"  This  is  too  much  to  bear,"  cried  Austin ; 
"  do  you  come  hither  merely  to  insult  my  wife 
and  slander  my  soni" 

"  You  insulted  me  first,  remember,  by  doubt- 
ing I  did  not  tell  you  truth  of  your  son ;  but 
it  is  true^  for  I  had  it  from  one  of  the  ushers 
himself,  and  also  from  one  of  the  boys." 

"  They  ought  both  to  be  whipped,"  sobbed 
out  Mrs.  Austin,  "for  telling  tales  out  of 
school." 

"  So  /think,"  said  Austin ;  " but  if  Edwin 
did  lie,  and  1  fear  ho  really  did,  much  as  I 
disapprove  of  corporeal  punishments,  I  wish 
the  master  had  flogged  him  twice  instead  of 
once,  and  I  hope  he  will  keep  him  the  whole 
evening  at  his  lessons." 

"  Well,  well,  I  have  told  you  what  a  sad 
boy  young  Hopeful  is,  because  1  thought  it  my 
duty,  that  you  might  punish  him ;  for  mothers, 
1  know,  are  apt  to  be  silly,  and  chicken-lieart^ 
ed ; — but  I  see  you  take  it  ill,  and  look  ask- 
ance at  me,  and  so  good  night!  I  can  only 
say  I  have  brought  up  my  son  very  differently, 
and  you  '11  see  how  he  will  turn  out." 

"  1  would  not  question  or  reprove  you  be- 
fore that  man,"  said  Austin  when  Brograve 
was  gone ;  "  but  nowy  I  command  you  to  tell 
me  whether  his  char^fe  against  you  was  true 
or  false. — Does  Edwin  tell  liesl  and  are  you 
so  wickedly  and  mischievously  weak  as  to 
hide  his  faults  from  me,  lest  I  should  punish 
him  V 

"  I  am  sure  I  meant  no  harm,"  replied  Mrs. 
Austin,  weeping,  and  frightened  at  seeing  a 
frown  on  the  usually  placid,  benevolent  brow 
of  her  husband. — "To  be  sure,  Edwin,  like 
other  children,  will  be  naughty  sometimes, 
and  as  I  have  taken  him  to  task  myself,  I 
thought  there  was  no  need  to  vex  you  by  let- 
ting you  know  it.^' 

"  But  does  he  ever  liel" 

"  Now  and  then."  On  which  the  poor  fa- 
ther rose  and  walked  up  and  dorwn  his  little 
parlour  in  great  agitation. 


"  Listen  to  me,"  said  he,  ^  and  mark  well 
my  words  ;^  you  have  violated  your  doty 
both  as  a  wife  and  a  mother;  as  a  wife,  by 
having  concealments  from  me ;  and  as  a  mo-  • 
ther,  by  not  enablin(|r  me  to  bestow  on  our: 
child  that  serious  advice  and  wholesome  chas- 1 
tisement  which  are  necessary  to  form  goodj 
habits,  and  prevent  bad  ones. — Woman !  re- ! 
member  the  fable  of  the  thief  and  his  mo- 
ther." 

"I  am  sure  I  wish  that  nasty,  spitefal, 
mischief-making  fellow  had  never  come  hitb-  • 
er,"  said  Mrs.  Austin,  still  sobbing.    "  Yoo 
never  spoke  so  crossly  to  me  before,  and  it  is 
all  along  of  him." 

"  Wife,"  said  Austin,  "  though  I  know  his 
motives  were  bad,  not  ffood,  yet  I  thank  him* 
because  1  hope  to  benent  by  what  he  told  me, 
— as  it  is  wise  to  take  advice  even  from  an 
enemy."  ^ 

"  1  think  you  and  he  too  make  a  great  fbss 
about  nothing,  husband.  If  Edwin  was  a  big 
boy  indeed,  his  telling  a  lie  would  be  a  shock- 
ing thin? ;  but  for  a  Tittle  boy,  not  quite  six 
years  old!  who  hardly  knows  rignt  from 
wrong!" 

"Don*t  believe  that;  a  child  of  four  yetit 
old  knows  right  from  wrong  as  well  as  a  per- 
son of  forty,  and  tlie  boy  who  lies  al  foiir 
fears  old  wili  lie  when  he  is  a  big  boy,  and 
It  is  to  prevent  this,  one  ought  to  mson  or 
punish  him  out  of  this  fault  when  a  child.  1 
have  heard  it  said,  that  when  a  boy  becomes 
old  enough  to  reason,  he  will  reason  hims^ 
out  of  this  error  of  his  childhood ;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  this  is  assuming  an  untenable  po- 
sition,— ^namely,  that  all  persmis  are  conscious 
of  their  own  defects ;  secondly,  as  a  love  of 
trouble  and  effort  is  by  no  means  natural  to 
us,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  had  all 
of  us  rather  yield  to  an  habitual  fault  than 
strive  to  correct  it;  and  that  those  childieii 
are  the  most  indebted  to  their  parents,  who, 
thanks  to  their  watchful  care,  have  the  fewest 
bad  habits  to  correct.  Look  at  this  piece  of 
iron,  my  dear,  which  I  have  bought  fat  one  of 
my  experiments." 

"  I  do— -and  a  fine  piece  it  is.*' 

"  Pshaw !"  muttered  Austin  aside,  ^  listai 
to  me ;  if  I  heat  this  by  fire,  and  endeavour 
while  the  heat  has  rendered  it  pliable  to  bend 
it  into  a  particular  shape,  I  can  do  it  with 
ease ;  but  if  I  wait,  before  I  try  to  mould  it, 
till  it  has  become  hard,  1  cannot  bend  or  alter 
iL" 

"  But,  my  dear,  why  should  you  wail  till  it 
is  hard  1"  asked  Mrs.  Austin  with  great  tm- 
plicity. 

"  That  is  what  I  ask  yon,"  replied  Anttin 
smiling,  "  why  should  you  put  off  the  time 
for  amending  your  child's  feults,  and  giving 
him  proper  dispositions,  till  he  is  grown  op, 
and  bis  habits  are  become  too  rigid  to  be  u- 
tered  1  For  mind  is  like  matter^  and  orost  ha 
worked  upon  before  its  bend  is  fixed*    TVs 
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irtm  I  can  heat  and  thereby  render  pliable 
agAin :  but  no  process  that  any  one  can  apply 
to  Ci«  human  mind  can  operate  in  like  manner 
on  that,  and  there  matter  has  the  advantage 
oTcr  mind ;  but  mind  and  matter,  philosophers 
think '• 

**  But  my  dear  love,  1  am  no  philosopher/* 
said  Mr».  Austin  gravely.  And  Austin  re- 
plying **  Very  true,  my  dear,"  with  a  look,  I 
ft*ar«  uf  conscious  superiority— dropped  the 
conversation,  till  his  wife  renewed  it  thus : — 

**  But  my  dear  Edwin  will  naturally  learn 
u  know  better  when  he  grrows  older.** 

Austin  felt  mortified  on  hearing  this,  feeling 
that  he  had  the  same  around  to  go  over  again. 

•*  Naturally!"  replied  he;  **what  do  you 
mean  by  nature,  I  wonder  T* 

**  Mean !  what  should  1  mean  ?  Nature  is 
nature." 

**  P«baw !"  cried  Austin  again.  **  But  habit 
is  a  second  nature,  wife ;  or  perhaps  what  we 
call  nature  is  after  all  nothing  but  habits  im- 
pefceptibly  formed ;  therefore,  should  ours,  or 
aav  other  child  amend  as  he  grows  up,  it  cer- 
taialj  will  not  be  naturally.  No— the  natural 
progress  of  habits,  of  falsehood  for  instance, 
lA  our  line  of  life,  is  fraud  and  dishonesty,  and 
cofxvaled  enormities  of  all  kinds." 

**  Bat  why  in  our  line  of  life  particularly  1" 

**  Because  the  gentleman*8  son  when  he 
foes  to  college,  or  into  the  world,  is  kept  from 
lying  and  fraud  by  the  fear  of  shame — for  he 
knows  he  would  else  run  the  ri^k  of  beinor 
tnli  he  was  no  gentleman,  and  must,  therefore, 
either  quit  the  society  of  gentlemen,  or  run 
the  risk  of  having  his  brains  blown  out  in  a 
dad.  But  our  son,  should  he  be  vicious,  will, 
1  am  sorry  to  say,  never  be  in  a  situation  to 
be  irstnioed  by  these  salutary  fears  and  dan- 
gmw 

**  Sorry  to  say !  James !  1  am  sure,  I  am 
heartily  glad  that  he  never  will  be.  Brains 
blown  out !  Dear  me,  why  the  thought  makes 
■e  all  in  a  flatter." 

**Tb^n  don^t  think  of  it ;  and  to  resume  the 
snb|^t  more  pleasantly— I  dare  say,  my  dear, 
yon  always  mend  in  a  stocking  or  shirt  the 
saaJlest  hole  as  soon  as  you  see  it.** 

**To  be  snre  I  do,**  replied  Mrs.  Austin  ea- 
firiy,  for  here  she  was  quite  at  home, — ^  And 
v&y !  because,  as  the  old  saw  says,  ^  One 
iiiieb  in  tiooe  saves  nine.*  '* 

**  excellent  !**  said  Austin,  smiling,  **  Now 
1^1  y  that  wise  saying  to  education,  and  the 
bastn-^s*  is  done^  Correct  the  faults,  the  first 
fcalts  of  the  ekiU^  and  the  man  having  few 
Atu  to  make  will  bless  you  while  he  lives. 
Bot  come,  give  me  a  kiss;  I  am  sorry  I  dis- 
you  by  any  thing  I  have  said.  Be- 
aie,  however,  it  is  for  your  good,  and 
of  our  darling;  for  he  t«  our  darling,  and 
ear  mmJy  one,  mv  dear  Sarah ;  and  if  he  does 
Boc  am  oat  well,  remember  we  have  no  other 
chiU— But  here  he  is." 

7W  boy  eotered  the  house  with  a  confident 


air,  though  a  conscious  eye ;  for  be  meant  to 
tell  some  lie  to  account  for  his  long  stay  at 
school,  secure  that  his  father  ^'ould  not  sus- 
pect him,  and  that  if  his  mother  did  she  would 
not  betray  him. 

^^  So,  sir,*'  said  his  father,  ^*  why  are  you 
home  so  late  V* 

O !  Papa,  only  because- 


-"    Here  his 
mother,  assured  that  he  was  going  to  invent  - 
an  excuse,  interrupted  him  with,  **  Naughty 
boy,  we  know  all,  so  you  need  not  tell  us ;  for 
Mr.  Brogrrave  says *' 

*'  Be  silent  !'*  angrily  interrupted  her  hus- 
band in  hi$  turn,  **•  \  ou  know  you  stopped  the 
meditated  lie  on  his  lips.  Come  with  me  into 
your  chamber,  sir — for  I  choose  to  speak  to 
you  alone,  and  I  have  much  to  say  !**  So  say- ', 
ing  he  led  the  frighted  but  still  pert  child 
away,  and  the  mother  dared  not  follow.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  heard  the  chilli  crying  very 
violently,  and  ran  up  stairs. 

^^He  provoked  me  to  knock  him  down," 
cried  Austin,  pale  with  emotion ;  *^  for  though 
put  on  his  guard  by  ym«,  I  have  only  now^iwa 
able  to  extort  a  full  confession  from  him.  Oh ! 
that  fable,  how  it  haunts  me !  I  protest  I  shall 
expect  soon,  you  little  wretch,  to  hear  of  your 
having  stolen  a  horn-book  !*' 

*•  A  horn-book  !**  cried  the  boy  pertly.  **  No» 
indeed ;  if  I  steal,  it  shall  be  something  hand* 
somcr !" 

**  If  you  steal  !**  cried  Austin,  shocked  at 
this  unpromising  speech. 

'*  I  told  you,  my  dear,**  said  his  mother, 
^  that  he  was  too  young  to  know  right  from 
wrong.*' 

^*  Peace,  woman !  He  knows  very  well  that 
if  you  bid  him  not  to  touch  your  cake,  or  your 
sugar,  while  you  are  gone,  and  he  does  so,  be 
commits  a  tJkefl ;  and  if  he  were  to  make  a 
practice  of  such  things,  and  you,  instead  of 
punishing  him, were  only  to  say,  'You  are  a 
naughty  boy,*  I  tell  yon  that  you  would  be 
bn*eding  up  your  child  for  the  gallows.  To 
crime,  alas !  I  fear  be  is  already  in  a  degree 
callous ;  for  he  was  not  shocked  at  my  fearing 
he  should  steal,  but  at  my  thinking  him  likely 
to  steal  so  mean  a  thing.  1  iutpeci  therefore 
that  he  has  already  been  given  to  petty  thefU  j 
which  you  have  been  so  wicked  as  to  conceal 
from  me.**  His  conscious  wife  eouid  not  an- 
swer, for  she  knew  what  he  said  to  be  true, 
and  so  did  the  boy;  but  he  only  pouted  and 
looked  sulky. 

*'Now  go  to  bed,  sir,"  cried   bis  father. 
•*  Your  master  has  done  his  duty  by  you  to-, 
day,  I  will  see  bow  I  can  best  do  mine  by  you ' 
to-morrow.**  \ 

*^l  wonH  go  to  bed  without  my  supper,' 
though,"  sobbed  out  Edwin;  ''that  I  won*U^i 

*'  Say  that  word  again,  and  you  shall  live  on 
bread  and  water  for  a  week,**  replied  Austin : ' 
and  the  boy  threw  himself  into  such  violent  ■ 
and  frantic  passion  as  alarmed  his  mother;.' 
but  hit  fiither  taking  her  by  tha  ann»  led  her| 
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down  stairs,  and  locked  Edwin  into  his  room 
alone.  **0  wife  !'*  said  he,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  ^*  this  is  the  first  wretched  night  I  have 
known  since  I  married  yoa !  My  eyes  are  at 
last  open,  and  God  grant  it  may  not  be  too 
late  r 

More  angrry  than  alarmed,  more  fretted  \han 
convinced,  Mrs.  Austin  did  nothing  but  cry 
the  rest  of  the  evening ;  and  after  her  husband 
had  seen  Edwin  undress  himself,  and  get  into 
bed,  she  had  the  weakness  to  steal  up  to  his 
room,  and  soothe  and  caress  him  till  he  fell 
asleep;  and  though  she  dared  not  give  him 
supper,  she  put  a  piece  of  the  bridecake  I 
mentioned  before  in  his  mouth  unknown  to 
her  husband.  Still  she  meant  well,  and 
thought  herself  the  best  of  mothers ;  the  error 
was  in  her  head,  not  her  heart,  and  like  all 
weak  people  she  would  not  submit  to  be 
guided  by  aqy  one.  Therefore,  though  she 
adored  her  husband,  she  thought  that  since 
her  feelings  as  a  motlier  were  natural  feelings, 
they  could  not  mislead  her ;  and  consequently 
thourh  she  did  not  openly  oppose  her  hus- 
band s  will  with  respect  to  Edwin,  she  did  it 
in  secret,  thus  setting  her  child  an  example  of 

The  next  morning  Austin  told  Edwin  that 
he  had  at  length  fixed  on  a  proper  mode  of 
punishing  him  for  his  wicked  falsehoods  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  fair  which  was  to  take 
place  the  next  week. 

**  But  all  the  other  boys  are  going,  and  I 
have  had  two  half-crowns  given  me  to  spend,*' 
exclaimed  the  boy. 

*^  I  am  glad  of  it!  for  then  you  will  be  the 
more  severely  punished,  and  will  be  more 
likely  never  to  commit  such  faults  again." 
"  O !  indeed,  papa,  I  never  will,  only  try  me 
this  once !  and  I  will,  indeed  I  will,  be  a  good 
boy  in  future!"  But  in  vain  he  cried  and 
prayed,  and  his  mother  also;  the  justly  alarm- 
ed father,  too  virtuously  affectionate  to  yield 
a  point  on  which  he  thought  his  son's  future 
good  depended,  put  considerable  violence  on 
his  feelings,  ana  remained  firm.  Day  aftpr 
day  ho  was  thus  assailed,  and  still  he  kept  his 
resolution.  The  rest  of  the  boys  had  a  holi- 
day and  went  to  the  fair,  but  Edwin  remained 
at  home.  His  mother,  however,  unable  to  re- 
sist his  tears  and  entreaties,  let  him,  when  his 
father  supposed  he  was  in  bed  and  asleep, 
accompany  the  maid  and  her  brother  in  a  walk 
through  the  fair,  and  he  returned  laden  with 
gingerbread  and  a  wagon  which  he  had  bought 
with  his  fialf-crowns. 

"Foolish  child!"  said  the  mother,  when 
she  saw  the  wagon,  "  what  have  you  done  1 
The  wagon  will  make  your4alher  suspect  that 
you  have  been  tathe  fair." 

"  Oh,  no!  ma'am,"  cried  Betty,  "  I  can  tell 
master  that  I  bought  it  as  a  present  for  master 
Edwin;"  and  the  weak  mother  saying  "  Very 
true  BeUy,  so  you  can,"  the  poor  child  re- 


ceived another  lesson  in  that  science  of  dis- 
simulation in  which  he  was  already  too  great 
an  adept. 

Mrs.  Austin  had  been  her  husband's  first 
love,  and  he  had  been  hers ;  but  as  the  had  an 
independent  fortune  of  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
and  Austin  had  nothing:,  her  parents  forbade 
her  to  marry  him ;  and  she  obeyed ;  though 
with  much  sorrow  and  reluctance.    While  ber ' 
lover,  mortified  at  her  practising  so  well  the' 
virtue  of  obedience,  ana  thinking  that,  if  she  • 
had  loved  him  as  well  as  he  loved  her,  she' 
would  by  resisting  have  carried  her  point  at 
last,  left  the  town  where  she  lived,  and  went 
to  another  part  of  the  kingdom.     There,  full 
of  pique  against  the,  in  his  opinion,  cold-hearted , 
Sarah,  he  embraced  an  opportunity  of  marry- ! 
ing  advantageously,  and  obtained  a  wife  and  a 
lucrative  trade  at  the  same  time.     But  Austin 
loved  as  men  love;  the  forsaken  Sarah  loved  = 
as  women  love;  and  when  told  that  Austin 
was  married,  she  formed  in  her  heart  a  solemn 
resolution,  for  his  sake,  never  to  marry  ;  and 
though  often  urged  by  her  parents  to  accept 
some  one  of  the  respectable  otfers  which  were 
made  her,  she  firmly,  though  gently,  resisted 
their  solicitations;  and  once  she  added,  **I, 
gave  up  the  man  I  loved  out  of  duty  to  yoa;; 
therefore  I  hope  you  will  allow  that  I  have  a  I 
right  to  remain  single  to  please  myself."         ' 

Accounts  of   Austin    and   his   wife  often 
reached  the  town  where  Sarah  lived,  and  she- 
was  congratulated  sometimes  on  not  having- 
married  him,  because  he  was  reported  to  be  a' 
dissipated  husband. 

"  Remember,"  she  used  to  reply,  •*  that  he 
was  disappointed  of  his  first  love— he  would, 
I  dare  say,  have  been  a  good  huHband  to  me ; 
and  who  knows,"  she  used  to  add,  "  that  this, 
report  is  not  false,  and  that  he  is  not  a  good 
husband  to  the  wife  he  has  married  t" 

After  Austin  had  been  married  about  tm 
years  his  wife  died,  leaving  no  children,  and. 
his  first  inquiry  was  whether  Sarah  was  still 
single.     He  heard  in  reply  that  she  was  so,' 
and  that  her  parents  were  both  dead  ;  and  in  ■ 
a  few  weeks  afterwards  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive place  on  a  visit.     Sarah  meanwhile  hetid : 
with  no  small  perturbation  that  h^  was  ex- 
pected, for  now  there  were  no   obstacles  to! 
their  marrying,  should  Austin's  love  for  her' 
revive ;  but  then  that  might  not  be.     **•  When ' 
we  parted,"  said  she  to  herself,  *^  I  was  only , 
three-and-twenty,  and  there  is  a  great  differ-  j 
ence  between  a  woman  of  twenty-three  and 
one  of  thirty-three;  besides,  I  have  fretted  in: 
secret,  and  have  lost  that  bloom  which  ooee; 
distinguished  me !     Yet  surely,"  thought  Sa- 
rah, (and  she  sighed  as  she  thought  it,)**ifi 
Austin  knew  that  I  had  lost  my  colour  on  his . 
account,  though  he  did  not  think  me  so  pretty,; 
he  would  love  me  the  more !" 

Austin  meanwhile  arrived  sooner  than  wu 
expected,  and  the  first  walk  be  took  was  past ' 
the  house  where  Sarah  lived.   He  looked  into 
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'  the  litUe  window  of  her  parlour  as  well  as  he  !  for  conversation.    At  length  Aastin,  though 


could  while  walking  by;  but  she  was  not 
tliere — howeTer,  he  distinguished,  and  recog- 
mn^  with  some  emotion  a  little  drawing 
w  hich  he  bad  made,  a  bad  copy  from  a  had 
print,  and  which  was  one  of  his  first  gifls  to 
Samh«  fur  $ke  thought  it  pretty,  beholding  it 
not  with  the  eye  of  taste,  but  lupe ;  and,  framed 
and  gUxed,  it  still  made  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  her  sittinsr^room.  This  little  circumstance, 
together  with  the  information  that  though  she 
kwi  had  several  food  oflfers  she  had  refused 
tbem  all,  and  declared  her  resolution  never  to 
n»rrT«  gave  him  great  encouragement. 
^  How  does  she  look  ?"  said  he  to  a  mutual 


**Ob«  very  ill — so  tliin  and  pale,  to  what 
•he  was  when  you  knew  her!  Indeed  she  is 
▼err  much  altered.** 

^I  am  altered  too  in  ten  years,**  replied 
Austin. 

**  But  she  looks  as  if  she  had  known  core.** 


reluctantly,  rose  to  depart, -»**  I  hope  I  shall 
see  you  again  before  you  go,  Mr.  Austin,**  said 
Sarah. 

«*No— I  fear  not — I  must  return  again  to 
business  to-morrow^I  only  came  just  to  see 
old  friends, — but  I  shall  come  again  soon  and 
stay  lon^r.**  Then  venturing  to  press  the 
hand  timidly  held  ootto  him,  he  retired  a  hap- 
pier man  than  he  came. 

^*  How  could  you  tell  me  she  was  altered  1** 
said  he  to  his  friend. 

Why  so  she  is, — and  looks  like  a  ghost!** 
Like  a  ghost !    She  has  as  fine  a  bloom  as 


ever. 


**  Bloom !— If  so,  then  it  must  be  a  hectie 
colour,  and  the  poor  thing  is  in  a  consumption.** 

**  God  forbid  !**  cried  Austin,  turning  pale, 
**  and  to  be  sure  she  is  very  thin  !**  while  all 
his  spirits  vanished  immediately. 

Sarah  meanwhile  had  no  drawback  to  the 


pleasure  she  felt  on  seeing  Austin  again,  espe- 
**  And  so  have  /  known  care,  and  plenty  of.  cially  as  she  was  sure  he  was  still  fond  of  her. 
It  too!**  cried  Austin  sighing ;  **  but  it  is  over  '  though  he  had  been  so  faithless  as  to  marry 
nd  who  knows  but  Sarah  and  I  may   another  woman.    To  be  brief;  when  Austin 

came  again,  he  opened  his  whole  heart  to  Sa- 
rah, and  was  allowed  to  read  the  pure,  unsul- 
lied page  of  woman*s  faith  in  hers.  They  mar- 
ried and  were  happy ;  and  in  four  years  she 
gave  birth,  afVer  many  disappointments,  to  m 
living  child.  Never  was  offspring  more  fondly 
welcomed,  and  never  were  the  ft  elings  of  pa- 
rental pride  in  that  early  stage  of  a  child*s  ex- 
istence more  completely  gratified ;  for  Edwin*8 
beauty  was  the  admiration  of  every  one,  and 
he  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in- 
fants ever  seen.  There  is  something  so  attrac- 
tive in  beauty  from  its  earliest  dawn  to  its 
meridian,  that  one  cannot  wonder  that  the 
parents  of  a  beautiful  child  are  tempted  to 
spoil  it  by  too  great  indulgence ; — ^but  reason, 
it  they  be  reasoning  beings,  must  convince 
them  that  unwise  mdulgence  defeats  its  own 
aim,  if  that  aim  be  the  happiness  of  the  off- 
spring so  spoiled, — as  experience  and  obser- 
vation afford  daily  proofs  that  the  happiest 
children  are  those  who  are  the  best  governed. 
The  sickly  because  pallid  appetite,  or  the  ra- 
venous, because  overloaded  stomach,  the  dis- 
eased listlessness,  and  the  fretful  temper  which 
attend  on  pampered  and  ill-managed  children, 
are  unknown  to  the  child  of  regular  and  plain 


he  happy  together  yet  !** 

Sooo  after  his  friend,  at  his  desire,  asked 
Sormh  to  allow  him  as  an  old  acquaintance  to 
call  on  her,  and  she  agreed  to  receive  him  the 
•est  iDorning.  When  the  time  appointed  for 
the  interview  drew  ni?h,  Austin's  own  ten 
years  addend  to  his  age  disturbed  him  as  much 
as  Sarah's  did  her.  **  For  if,**  said  he  to  him- 
•eli^  **  she  did  not  love  me  dearly  enough  when 
1  was  young  and  good-looking,  she  will  not  be 
likely  to  love  me  now  1  am  not  young,  and  am 
alterrd  for  the  worse  ;**  and  by  this  time  he 
was  at  Sarah *t  door.  lie  was  shown  into  her 
imie  parlour,  which  the  closing  of  another 
door  opposite  convinced  him  she  had  that  in- 
it  quitted;  and  this  he  thought  a  good 
Ml,  muMuiter  perhaps  had  occasioned  her 
He  also  saw  that  his  drawing  had 
been  removed,  and  that  he  deemed  a  better 
ooaeo  still.  At  length,  after  many  fruitless 
efforts*  Sarah  summoned  resolution  enough  to 
opea  the  door,  the  handle  of  which  had  for 
Ufa  minute  trembled  in  her  hand. 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Austin  1**  said  she, 
pitting  out  her  hand,  and  half  drawing  it  back 


•*  How  are  you,  Miss  Mallows  1**  replied  he, 


taking  her  cold  hand  and  letting  it  fall  again— 


•eating  himself  without  being  asked, 
vbile  Sarah  sat  down  also. 

there  a  more  cold  uninteresting 
■rsatiofi— for  both  were  too  conscious  to 
to  past  tiroes ;  and  though  Austin  louked 
a  great  deal  of  love,  and  emotion  had  made 
Svah  atem  as  blooming  and  beautiful  as  ever, 
ha  eottbl  not,  dared  not,  %»Uer  any,  as  his  wife 
ao  reeently  dead;— while  Sarah,  being 
of  what  Austin's  looks  expressed,  was 
wteot  oo  finding  something  to  fix  her 
than  in  imaginiiig  pleasant  topica 


I  diet  and  of  well-governed  temper ; — cheerful- 
ness and  uninterrupted  good-humour  beam 
upon  their  smooth  brow,  and  dimple  their 
health-mottled  cheek ;  and  when  they  grow  up 
to  man*s  or  woman's  estate,  who  shall  pretend 
to  say  that  those  habituated  in  childhood  to 
curb  and  deny  their  little  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, will  not  be  best  able  to  struggle  with 
and  to  surmount  the  passions  and  appetites  of 
their  riper  yeare;  Austin  was  convinced  of 
this,  for  he  had  thought  as  well  as  felt,  and 
was  prepared  to  act  on  hia  convictions ;  but 
hit  wiie/eA  only,  or,  if  aba  pietended  to  reaaoD 
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it  was  on  wrong  grounds ;  for  her  argument, 
as  she  called  it,  was — *'Poor  things!  when 
they  grow  up  and  go  into  the  world  they  will 
meet  with  contradictions  and  hardships  enough, 
therefore  'tis  pity  to  contradict  and  thwart 
them  when  young;"  forgetting  that  those 
most  used  to  have  their  wishes  gratified  must 
suffer  the  most  keenly  the  disappointments 
which  await  them ;  and  that  spoiling  a  child 
on  this  principle  of  mistaken  kindness,  is  turn- 
ing him  out  naked  and  unarmed  against  a  host 
of  armed  and  formidable  assailants.  How- 
ever, Mre.  Austin  could  not  be  convinced  she 
was  wrong,  therefore  her  husband's  superior 
wisdom  did  not  counteract  the  effect  of  her 
folly.  Not  that  Austin  himself  was  capable 
of  practising  all  that  he  preached  ;  far  from  it, 
for  Temper,  that  universal  agent  in  all  human 
actions,  from  the  hour  of  our  birth  to  the  last 
minutes  of  our  existence,  however  unseen,  and 
however  disguised,  was  in  him,  unhappily,  too 
often  at  work;  Temper  excited  naturally  enough 
into  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  future  cha- 
racter of  Edwin,  by  the  officious  and  frequently 
malignant  interference  of  Brograve.  rarents 
rarely,  if  ever,  forgive  any  interference  with 
the  management  of  their  children;  and  the 
Austins  had  every  parental  feeling,  good  or 
bad,  in  its  full  force.  Therefore  when  Bro- 
grave came,  as  he  frequently  did,  with  some 
tale  of  poor  Edwin's  naughtiness  at  school, 
and  advised  some  of  that  wholesome  correc- 
tion which  he  had  always  bestowed  upon  his 
own  son,  Temper  almost  invariably  forbado 
Austin  to  do  what  his  neighbour  advised — be- 
cause he  knew  that  punishing  Edwin  would 
give  him  pleasure; — therefore,  whenever  the 
boy  returned  in  disgrace  from  school,  his  little 
heart  rejoiced  as  soon  as  he  saw  Brograve,  be- 
cause he  had  already  shrewdness  enough  to 
see  that  Brograve's  being  his  enemy  made  his 
father  his  friend ;  and  magy  a  time  had  Edwin 
been  suffered  to  eat  himself  into  indigestion 
and  a  headache,  because  Brogrrave  wondered 
how  the  Austins  could  cram  their  child  so 
foolishly, —-holding  up  the  temperance  to 
which  he  forced  his  son  as  a  laudable  ex- 
ample. 

"  I  almost  hate  that  man  !"  poor  Mre.  Aus- 
tin used  to  say.  "  When  I  had  no  children 
he  was  so  brutal  as  to  reproach  me  with  being 
childless ;  and  now  that  I  have  a  child,  and 
as  lovely,  promising  a  boy  as  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon,  he  reproaches  me  with  not  know- 
ing how  to  manage  him !"  while  the  reproach 
sank  the  deeper  because  she  felt  that  it  was 
not  altogether  undeserved. 

Brograve  was,  it  is  true,  a  man  of  brutal 
mannere,  the  result  of  a  bad  temper ;  and  to 
say  galling,  teasing,  mortif^'ing  things  was 
one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  his  life — for  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  where  Tem- 
per once  gains  considerable  sway,  it  ever  rests 
till  it  has  corrupted  the  heart  and  deeply  stain- 
ed  the  disposition  with  malignity. — Alas! 


1  who  that  has  ever  associated  with  the  ready 
slaves  of  Temper,  but  has  writhed  beneath 
:  the  scorpion  whip  of  their  sarcasm,  and  re- 
'  ceived    m    their    self-love  a  deep   indented 
:  wound,  to  rankle  there  until  the  last  expiring 
I  throb  of  life !   It  may  be  asked,  why  the  Aus- 
tins admitted  the  visits  of  Brograve.    One 
reason  was,  that  he  had  some  dealings  in 
business  with  Austin ;  another,  that  he  was 
of  the  same  politics,  and  waa^  indeed,  his 
friend  as  much  as  his  disposition  would  let 
him  be  the  friend  of  any  one.     Besidee,  Bro- 
grave had  lost  his  wife,  and  his  only  child 
was  at  this  period  gone  to  a  board iDg-echool ; ; 
therefore  he  was,  generally  speaking,  a  solita- 
ry man,  and  the  kind  benevolent  feelings  of 
the  Austins  led  them  to  tolerate  the  visits 
which  they  could  not  relish. 

With  all  Brograve's  alertness  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  Edwin's  misdeeds,  acme,  1  may 
say  unhappily,  escaped  his  vigilance;    for 
though  Austin  often,  through  spite,  allowed 
what  he  too  negligently  thought  venial  faults 
to  go  unpunished,  he  never  &led  to  chastise ' 
any  thing  approaching  crime;  and  had  not; 
the  child  early  learnt  to  be  so  great  m  liar  him- 
self, that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  troth  of 
othere,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have  beea 
cured  of  the  vice  of  lying  as  soon  as  it  becaiae 
known  to  his  father ;  because  Austin  held  out 
to  his  son  complete  impunity  for  any  fiialt  he 
might  commit,  provided  he  honestly  and  open- 
ly confessed  it,  and  did  not  by  falsehood  en- 
deavour to  evade  detection.    But  Edwin,  not 
trusting  to  his  father's  word,  because  he  knew  i 
that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  his  own, ! 
continued,  with  the  cruelly  kind  privity  of  his 
mother,  to  lie,  and  lie  undetected. 

One  day  as  Edwin  was  walking  in  their  lit- 
tle garden,  Mrs.  Austin  saw  something  shin-, 
ing  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  surveying  with ! 
evident  pleasure ;  and  coming  upon  him  una- 1 
wares,  she  saw  it  was  a  netted  purse  with| 
steel  tassels.  '*  Where  did  you  get  that 
puree  1"  said  his  mother  pale  with  alarm.       j 

**  1  found  it,"  replied  the  boy.  I 

*'  Found  it !  are  you  sure  you  found  it — and 
where  ^" 

«'  Why,  I  tell  you  I  did  find  it,"  cried  Ed- 
win surlily,  *^and  that's  enough." 

'*  No,  it  is  noU  sir, — I  must  know  tcA€fe  you 
found  it." 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you." 

^^Very  well,  sir;    then  your  father  shall 
make  you." 

**  Do  you  threaten   me  1"   exclaimed  the 
young  tyrant ;  '*  take  that  then,"  and  he  gave 
her  with  his  fist  a  blow  on  the  face,  which 
made  the  blood  gush  from  her  nostrils  over , 
her  handkerchief  and  gown.  I 

^'  And  your  father  shall  see  me  thus  too,"  \ 
faltered  out  Mre.  Austin,  her  heart  suffering 
more  than  her  face  from  the  cruelty  and  in- 
gratitude of  the  child  she  adored.    ButEd-. 
win,  who  really  loved  his  mother,  thou^  bej 
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fraotie  rxcliniDii' 


ot  to  n«  hn  veaknPM,  ind 
conaMjurnre  of  it.  It'll  ■(  her 
t  snns  rQund  hft,  anil  wiih 
of  regrrl,  wilh  trickling 
kis*r>,  conjured  her  "to 
111,  I'.  forKivfl  hU  fRult, 
,1  111-:  f.ithorl"  to  which 
Ir  I   heart  she  nrceded. 


I  Munoniuon. 

I     Bui  »in>  hid  MUM  eimanh  lo  add,  "  1  will 

Irll  foot  Uihpi,  notH  ithstuultng,  if  yon  don'l 
,  r»iwfc—  wbriv  yon  got  thai  tiuitf." 
[     "  I  Amtd  it  in  *  Mlh  Iradiog  from  our  plny- 
*fNMrfhMMt,"Mfd  Uirin. 
I      "And  did  Tou  not  inquire,  whelher  no  one 
i  Im4  trapped  tl  I" 

•*T%il  w«B  DO  busineM  of  mine,"  replied 
ihvMinMlkllj. 

**Tliaajoa  ite  minlaken,"  relumed  Mr«, 
'  Aoniii;  "iDFOinninn  honesty  tou  wrr#  hound 
.  to  produce  «  hit  you  hud  kuna,  ind  try  lofind 
Ian  o«Der  t»  It/"  (Purina:  ^'"  ^"i"  ^'*- 
I  AaNM**  fco«  eantinued  U  hVerd,  but  ihe  wu 
'  VM  Bufb  interealMl  in  nhal  she  wis  saying 
>  tB  mimd  lo  it.) 

"  It  ie  all  notiaenM,"  oielaimed  Bdwin,  "  I 
'  feand  it.  and  ao  it  is  mine  now." 
\     -Sttht  frnm  it,  that  I  innil  on  yout  earry- 
.  tBf  it  back  10  achool,  and  proclaiming  Ihst  you 

ban  ■■." 
I      -I  won't." 

I  "Then,  air,  yonr  father  must  make  yon." 
'eooltj  anawerea  his.  fot  onre,  firm  mother. 
l  Awd  the  boy,  aeeinf  she  was  in  earnest,  was 
'  brfiuiaK  to  enai  her  with,  "  Uut,  my  dear 

■oibeT.  ny  prctly  inainaia !"  and  "  Only  hetiT 

mr  Gnt,  my  darlinff  mMber,"  when  st  this 
!  KMocM  one  of  the  ushers  knocked  at  (be 
'door;  and  havinft  been  lold  by  Austin,  whom 
,  be  mtrx  in  the  street,  that  his  wife  sod  son 
I  f  i»   in  iba   prden,   he  came   lo  them   un- 


F  ~  M;  business,  Kdwio,  is  with  you,"  said 
b  «Mt  ailrin^  ettalMsnssa.  "  I  dropped 
'Mf  MM*  yastxday  aamewheni  in  the  path 
ImMbc  ban  di*  plsy-nround  hither;  fui  1 
atmmAt  mkinf  tt  out  tbne,  and  not  putiinK 
ll  mf  ^pte  i  and  as  your  way  home  lies 
AH«|fc  -riwl  path,  I  thouf^t,  perhaps,  you 
■•|lii  kare  found  it'." 

"I*  ii  a  blur  pune  with  ahinintc  ussels, 
sir  ?**  rried  Ibe  boy  bluahinij;,  while  his  tnolber 
■^taa'MMcli  dnttriad  to  apeak. 

-VM.il  WM." 

••  Ok  Aar!  iban  I  am  so  |;lad !''  exclaimed 

iW  snful  child :  '■  for  1  did  tind  it,  and  was 

this   tncmi^l.   sa   my  mother  will   Irll 

cooiinE  to  proclaim  what  I  had  found  lo 

■  bole  Bcboiri,  in  oidet  to  find  an  owoer !" 


[r 


■  "  I  wonder  JoH  did  DOt  do  ■□  when  yofa  lint 
fdund  it,"  T*plied  the  usher,  with  a  look  of 
auBpicioni  "but  whrre  is  it!  there  were  only 
ten  shillinjia  in  BiWer  and  a  snen-iibillinf;- 
piccc  in  ll ;"  and  taking  it  from  Uie  conscious : 
boy,  he  lold  the  money,  but  found  only  nine ' 
shillings.  I 

"Oh  dtar!  I  had  forgot,"  cried  f^win; — 
"I  tookashillin- '  ■■'.  i^.!  Ii' t.?  it  is!"  while  ■ 
the  usher,  after  .  -■.  :  .!■  i'  ;:1l  himsf-lf.  said, 
as  the  poor  mother  was  ■  -  iil,  "  U  oil,  you  ' 
may  keep  that;"  but  he  ;  ^i-  jt  v  ill)  il  look 
which  seemed  lo  say,  "  ii  ii  jiiin-,  howcrcr 
than  you  deserie."  Tlivn  lurnine  lo  Mrs. 
AuBiin.  he  itartrd  on  observing  her  bloody  ap 
pTdrsnce,  and  asked  whence  it  cnme. 

A»(innied  to  speak  the  truth,  and  afraid  at 
the  s»me  lime  (for  she  knew  that  ax  a  coo* 
scicntious  man  the  usher  must  puniih  hei 
son  in  Rome  way  or  other,)  she  weakly  eiaded 
the  lueslion,  by  saying,  she  had  had  a  blow 
on  the  nose — then,  elB<l  lo  be  alonf,  she  made 
Ihe  nrciessity  of  applying  a  styptic,  and  chang- 
ing her  dress,  an  exeuse  for  bidding  him 
morning.  What  the  uaber  said  lo  t 
when  she  was  gone,  nobody  knows ;  for  Ed- 
win would  not  tell,  and  the  usher,  conienied 
with  baving  done  hia  duty,  was  loo  generous 
tolellblitioelf.  But  reproof  from  liim 
only  punishment  inflicted  on  Edwin.  . 
action  which  was  eenainly  the  new  lliing  lo 
a  Ihcfl; — and  whrn  Ihe  poof  deceived  Austin 
bade  God  Mess  his  child  that  nighiby  the  lille 
of  good  boy,  hia  disingenuous  and  culpable 
wile  foihoie  to  lell  liim  tlisl  his  goixl  boy  bad 
struck  h(r  n  blow  from  ihe  impnlae  of  revenge, 
and  had  exhibited  ]irools  of  dishonesiy,  bv  ui 
act  which,  if  not  rorrected  in  time,  mighl  lend 
to  terrible  mischiels ! 

Bui  alas!  Ura.  Aastin  was  loo  weak, 
loo  wilfully  blind  to  iheptobible  conwijue 
of  her  ciiminal  concealmejit,  to  give  hct  hus- 
band this  proper  and  necessary  informalioni 
nor  had  she  even  the  tlcndtr  merit  of  showing 
her  olTending  son,  by  her  manner  towan' 
him.  that  she  had  a  deep  senSe  of  his  mlscoi 
duct,  and  resented  il  tfi  ll  deserved ;  on  ll 
contrary,  she  behaved  to  him  as  if  he  had  n< 
erred ;  and  bow  coniplelcly  confounded  muat 
be  thalcliild'sconceplionsofTighiand  wrong, 
whose  parrnl  neither  punishrs  seVFirly  such 
llagtanl  deretictions  of  duty,  nor  npressrs  by 
wurd,  by  look,  ttt  action,  ihe  honor  of  forebod- 
ing anguish  nhkh  they  ought  to  call  fonh  in 
Ihe  bosom  of  thinking  and  w  ell-principM 
few  days  this  Ihoughlles 


noiher 


n  forgot 


Hireljr: 


for  l^dwin  oblalned  a  piiie  at  school  for  his 
(|uicknes8  in  learning,  and  he  came  home  one 
evening  with  a  hiatk  lyr,  the  cause  of  which 
giatilied  both  her  vanity  and  her  icndemeii. 

"  Well,  good  folks !"  said  Brogrsve,  thai 
evening,  "  how  do  you  dol"  ihrn  tubbing  his 
bands   he  added,  "TherB  ia  !tdwia  coming 
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home  with  such  a  black  eye !  I  wonder  what 
scrape  young  Graceless  has  got  into  now.'*^ 

**  A  black  eye !  dear  ine !  1  hope — "  cried 
his  mother  anxiously. 

"Oh!  ay — I  suppose,"  internipted  Bro- 
jrravp,  "  you  hope  it  has  not  spoiled  his  beau- 
ty !  but  it  would  be  so  much  the  better  for 
him  perhaps  if  it  had,  —  for  with  that  hand- 
some face  of  his  he  stands  a  chance  of  being 
spoiled  by  the  women  as  well  as  by  papa  and 
mamma.  'But  here  he  comes!  look  at  mam- 
mals darling — pray  do!"  Edwin  did  indeed 
!  enter  with  an  eye  dreadfully  disfigured,  though 
not  injured ;  but  his  mother,  who  knew  tho- 
roughly the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
read  nothing  of  the  perturbation  of  guilt  on  it, 
therefore  foresaw  no  punishment  for  him,  and 
no  triumph  for  Brograve. 

"Thou  unlucky  boy!  What  hast  thou  been 
doing  now  V*  exclaimed  his  father. 

"  Ay — no  good — I'll  be  bound  for  it,"  cried 
Bro^avp. 

"I  have  been  fighting,"  replied  the  boy, 
firmly,  darting  a  fierce  look  at  Brograve,  "and 
with  a  boy  bigger  than  myself." 

"  Tliere  's  no  great  harm  in  that,"  said  his 
father. 

No,  if  this  be  really  the  case,"  observed 
ave. 

"^rhe  whole  school  saw  it,"  proudly  an- 
swered Edwin — "  there  goes  one  of  the  ushers: 
ask  him,  if  you  like." 

Brograve  immediately  ran  afler  him,  and 
with  a  mortified  look  returned  preceding  the 
usher. 

"  I  give  you  joy,  madam,"  said  the  good- 
natured  usher,  "  of  your  young  and  zealous 
champion;  though  really  in  such  a  cause  I 
would  almost  have  risked  a  black  eye  my- 
self." 

"  Was  it  on  account  of  his  mother  that  he 
fought  1"  asked  his  father  with  quickness. 

"Yes,"  replied  Edwin, bursting  into  tears;  j 
•*yes, — that  great  brute  Soames  called  my! 
mother  an  ugly  old  woman  and  a  bad  mother ; 
and  so  I  struck  him,  and  so  we  went  to  blows, 
till  I  could  see  no  longer !" 

"  Bravo !  there  was  a  good  boy !"  cried 
Brograve  trying  to  hide  his  mortification  under 
a  laugh ;  while  the  delighted  mother  hugged  | 
her  child  to  her  bosom,  kissed  his  tears  away, 
and  carefully  examined  the  effects  of  the  blow, 
the  precious  pledge  of  her  son's  zealous  love. 

"  Give  us  your  hand,  my  man,"  said  his 
father,  with  the  tone  of  deeply-awakened  sen- 
silMlity;  "  you  shall  not  repent,  I  promise  you, 
that  you  raised  your  arm  in  defence  of  your 
mother !" 

This  exploit,  which  certainly  was  a  proof 
of  good  feeling  and  of  courage,  raised  Edwin 
high  in  the  estimation  of  his  rather,  and  if  pos- 
sible endeared  him  still  more  to  his  mother, 
nor  did  it  fail  to  exalt  his  character  in  the  eyes 
of  his  school-fellows,  and  at  fifleen  when  his 
lather  began  to  think  it  time  to  bind  him  oat 


apprentice,  the  beauty  of  his  face  and  peiwon, 
the  plausibility  of  his  manners,  and  the  quick- 
ness of  his  talents,  caused  him  to  be  spoken  of 
as  a  lad  of  much  promise  by  all  but  Brograve, 
who  felt  a  father's  jealousy,  and  used  to  ob- 
serve when  Edwin  was  praised  in  his  hearing, 
"  Ay — ay — it  is  all  very  well ;  btU  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  tlie  eating,  and  all 's  not 
gold  that  glitters ;  and  we  shall  see  whether 
!  he  '11  turn  out  as  well  as  my  Hogh  hag  done, 
:  and  get  as  forward  in  life." 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Austin  was  seised  with 
a  dangerous  illness,  and  Edwin's  attention  to 
his  sick  mother  was  the  admiration  of  every 
one.  On  her  recovery,  therefore,  she  was  con- 
gratulated by  all  her  friends  on  the  unwearied 
attention  and  affection  which  her  son  had 
shown  her. 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  gratified  mother,  **  I  al- 
ways knew  he  loved  me ; — but  he  would  not 
have  been  so  fond  of  me,  you  know,  if  1  liad 
not  been  kind  to  him,  and  spoiled  him  as  some 
people  think ; — your  severe  mothers  who  cor- 
rect their  children  are  never  loved  by  Ihem !" 

Poor  woman  !  she  did  not  consider  that  love 
unaccompanied  by  respect  is  not  mnch  worth 
having  from  any  one. 

Nor  indeed  was  her  assertion  true ; — for  it  is 
the  observation  of  every  unprejudiced  person, 
that  those  parents  are  treateo  by  their  onildies 
through  life  with  the  most  regular  affection  sod 
respect,  whose  conduct  towards  their  offspring, 
through  every  stage  of  their  existence,  bM 
been  marked  by  undeviating  principle  and 
ever-watchful  care, — by  salutary  severity  tea* 
pered  by  parental  indulgence, — and  who  laid 
down  for  their  education  rules  of  right  acting, 
which  they  enforced  by  habHuaiJhrmnen;  rules 
that  like  the  steady  fiame  which  guided  the 
children  of  Israel  at  night  from  the  land  of 
Egypt,  led  them  safely  through  the  dangers  of 
childhood,  and  quitted  them  not  till  every  peril 
was  past. 

At  length  the  hour  arrived  wheOv  bowerer 
reluctantly,  the  Austins  must  part  with  their 
son  in  order  that  he  might  be  taught  a  busi- 
ness and  gain  his  own  livelihomi.  MThea 
Austin  mailed  his  second  wife,  he  gave  op, 
to  oblige  her,  his  business  in  the  city  of  » 
and  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  opened 
a  small  shop,  only  just  large  enough  to  eoK 
ploy  part  of  his  money,  and  to  give  himsoms- 
thing  to  do ;  resolving  that  Edwin,  if  after  s 
year's  trial  he  should  like  the  business  which 
Austin  had  lefl,  namely  that  of  a  chemist  and 
druggist,  should  be  articled  as  assistant  to  the 
person  to  whom  he  liad  resigned  his  shop, 
with  a  view  to  become  a  partner  in  it  when  Is 
was  out  of  his  time ;  and  Austin  and  his  wife 
intended  going  to  reside  at  ^  to  be  near 

their  son  as  soon  as  he  was  in  boainess  ftr 
himself. 

Austin  was  a  man  fond  of  leadingv  v^  ba 
had  also  a  little  smattering  of  soienee.  The 
former  he  indulged  when  he  lived  al         ,  by  I 
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subscribingf  to,  and  frequentin?  a  public  li- 
brary ;  and  tlic  latter  by  chemical  experiments, 
which,  if  they  did  not  improve  the  knowledge 
of  others,  at  least  served  to  amuse  himself; 
and  he  hoped  that  Edwin  would  have  the  same 
ta^te,  for  he  knew  that  such  a  taste  would 
serve  to  endear  his  business  to  him. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  poor  mother  when 
she  bade  Edwin  adieu !  but  she  tried  to  console 
herself  by  the  thought  that  it  was  for  his  good, 
and  also  by  the  promise  that  he  would  always 
visit  them  for  a  few  days  at  Christmas ;  and  at 
Midsummer  her  husband  assured  her  he  would 
drive  her  over  to  see  him.     Austin  accompa- 
nied his  son  to  the  place  of  his  destination, 
;  and  when  he  took  leave  of  him  he  could  only 
I  comfort  himself  by  the  idea  that  he  was  re- 
turning to  a  wife  whom  he  doted  on,  and  who 
would  soothe  his  regrets  by  sharing  in  them  to 
the  utmost.    Nor  was  Edwin  without  his  feel- 
ings and  his  regrets, — and  his  weekly  letters 
r  continued   to  express  every  sentiment  which 
I  his  indulgent  parent  desired.     But  when  the 
year  of  trial  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  Christ^ 
luas  beiufT  almost  arrived,  E.lwin  ^as  to  return 
{ the  visit  which  his  parents  had  made  him  in 
.  the  suutmer,  they  found  his  letteis  become  less 
i  frequent  and  letfS  long,  and  they  began  to  fear 
■'  that  absence  and  distance  hud  weakened  his  af- 
;  fetitiun  towards  them.     Still  he  wrote  with 
much  apparent  dc-light  of  the  prospect  he  had 
of  seeing  tiiem  soon, and  of  eating  his  Christ- 
mas dinner  with  them;  and  as  parents  are  apt 
to  flatter  themselves,  the  good  Austins  attri- 
buted the  brevity  and  rarity  of  their  son^s  let- 
ters to  press  of  business,  a  business  which  he 
assured  them  he  liked  belter  and  better  every 
day.     His  mother  meanwhile  had  been  busily 
ana  happily  employed  in  preparing  for  Christ- 
mas:— for,  was  she  not  preparing  to  welcome 
her  li earths  treasure  and  hor  airection^s  pride? 
— and  the  mince-meat  was  made,  the  turkey 
bought,  and  the  raisins  stoned,  ready  for  the 
Christinas  dinner,  with  a  joy  and  an  alacrity 
which  none  hut  those  preparing  to  feast  a  long- 
absent  object  of  devoted  love  can  know  or  un- 
derstand. 

A  few,  a  very  few  of  the  friends  whom  Ed- 
win loved  best  were  invited  to  meet  him ;  and 
before  the  time  of  his  expected  arrival  drew 
nigh,  his  anxious  father  went  to  the  coach  of- 
,  fice,  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  him.    The 
mother,  meanwhile,  was  busy  in  making  cakes 
and  jellies  to  please  the  luxurious  palate  of  Ed- 
win, or  she  would  have  been  at  the  oflice  too; 
|*^ut  she  broke  otf  from  her  employment  to 
I  listen  to  ever^  noise,  tninking  he  was  come, 
I  and  several  times  she  ran  to  the  window  fan- 
cyintf  she  saw  him  through  the  blinds.— What 
tlien  must  have  been  her  sorrow  and  disap- 
Ipointment  when  her  husband  rctunked  rayinff, 
\  both  the  mails  had  been  through,  and  Eldwin 
j  was  in  neither  of  them !    h  was  with  diflieultj 
ithe  disappointed  mother  could  prevail  on  her- 
self  to  finish  the  no  longer  pleasant  tasks  dM 


i  had  begun, — and  though  siio  welcomed  her 
guests  ^^  ith  her  lips  and  words,  her  heart  and 

\  her  thoughts  were  with  her  absent  child. — 
Nor  could  Austin  himself  recover  his  disap- 

j  pointment; — though  his  native  politeness  and 

:  hospitality  made  him  do  the  honours  of  a  very 
excellent  table  in  his  usual  friendly  manner, 
and  he  forced  himself  to  eat  in  order  to  induce 
others  to  do  the  same ; — but  his  poor  wife  could 
not  carr}'  her  self-control  so  far;  and  though 
she  was  very  ready  in  helping  her  friends,  she 
could  not  swallow  any  tiling  herself;  nor  could 
she  join  the  jest,  or  listen  to  the  carol ;  for  the 
mother^s  darling  was  absent,  and  the  mother's 
heart  was  joyless. 

At  last  came  the  postman,  and  instead  of 
Edwin  they  received  a  letter  from  him,  telling 
them  that  he  was  preparing  to  set  off, — when 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  cold,  which  forced 
him  to  stay  where  he  was ;  but  he  hoped  that 
a  night  or  two^s  rest  would  restore  him ;  and 
he  desired  them  not  to  write,  for  before  he 

I  could  receive  their  letter  he  should  probably 
be  on  his  road  home. 

*'  I  thought,'*  said  Austin,  **  there  must  be 
some  very  strong  and  essential  reason  for  the 
boy's  disappointing  his  mother  and  me.  But, 
what*s  the  matter,  wife?  Come,  foolish  wo- 
man! drink  a  glass  of  wine  to  Edwiu*s  re- 
covery, and  don't  cry !  lie  will  be  here  soon ! 
A  cold  is  not  a  fever !" 

*'Eut  it  may  end  in  one!"  she  replied* 
And  though  pleased  that  Edwin  had  so  good 
an  excuse  for  not  comino,  her  anxious  mater- 
nal  heart  was  pained  btcause  that  excuse  was 
illness. 
That  night  they  went  to  bed,  happy  in  the 

'  bliss  of  ignorance !     The  next  day  neither 

,  Edwin  nor  a  letter  came.  The  third  day 
brought  them  a  letter,  hut  not  from  their  son. 

.  It  came  from  his  master,  and  contained  over- 
whelming intelligence  indeed ! 

j  It  so  happened  that  the  wife  of  the  chemist 
with  whom  he  was  livinsr  had  a  sister  married 
to  an  opulent  tradesman  in  London,  and  like 
other  fashionable  people  she  thought  she  had 
better  pass  the  Christmas  vacation  out  of  Lon- 
don; therefore  she  invited  herself  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  sister.  This  woman  was  young, 
exQuisitelv  beautiful,  excessively  extravagant, 
and  equally  depraved ;  and  her  husband,  who 
was  not  young,  and  very  ugly,  \cas  iealous  of 
her  with  great  reason.  Unfortunately  for  Ed- 
win, his  excessive  beautv  of  face  and  person 
immediately  called  forth  her  attention  and 
riYeted  her  admintiflBt— and  a  poor  youth, 
only  Jiul  IMN-  -•omed  to  tlie 

sligfateat  I  Uh  erery 

gmnerf '  "B  a 

baH  tt 
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ther  than  the  first  stage,  where  Edwin  joined 
her,  having  taken  leave  of  his  master,  in  or- 
der, as  he  said,  to  proceed  to ,  taking  care 

before  he  set  off  to  pat  his  lying  letter  of  ex- 
cuses in  the  post-ofilce.  While,  therefore,  his 
anxious  patents  supposed  him  detained  from 
their  longing  sight  by  unexpected  and  unwel- 
come illness,  he  was  in  reality  at  an  inn  on 
the  road  living  in  adultery  with  a  profligate 
woman,  who  passed  him  off  for  her  husband's 
son  by  a  first  wife !  But  detection  soon  fol- 
lowed the  crime;  a  person  who  knew  both 
Edwin  and  the  lady  saw  them  at  the  inn  win- 
dow, and  communicated  what  he  saw  to  Mr. 
Maule,  who  immediately  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  to  the  scene  of  iniquity.  Regard  for 
Mrs.  V'erney's  reputation  as  the  sister  of  his 
wife,  and  his  wife's  tears  and  entreaties,  pre- 
vented Mr.  Maule  from  betraying  her  infamy 
to  her  husband,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
exacting  from  her  a  solemn  promise  to  break 
off  all  connexion  with  Edwin.  Then,  having 
secured  a  place  for  her  in  the  mail-coach,  he 
insisted  that  she  should  return  by  it  instantly 
to  London  and  to  her  husband ;  allowing  her 
to  say  in  excuse  for  her  sudden  return,  that  he 
had  quarrelled  with  her,  and  behaved  so  rude- 
ly that  she  could  stay  no  longer  at  his  house ; 
and  he  did  not  leave  her  till  he  saw  her  drive 
off  in  the  mail.  How  to  dispose  of  Edwin 
was  a  more  difficult  matter;  but  he  resolved 
to  take  him  back  with  him,  and  write  his  fa- 
ther a  full  account  of  every  thing.  A  dis- 
closure he  could  not  avoid ;  for  his  wife  had 
solemnly  protested  she  would  not,  could  not, 
live  in  the  house  with  a  young  man  who  had 
seduced  and  probably  brought  infamy  on  her 
sister;  he  tl^erefore  wrote  that  letter  to  the 
parents  which  banished  every  feeling  of  com- 
fort from  their  hearts. 

When  Austin  could  speak,  and  at  first  ut- 
terance was  wholly  denied  him,  he  exclaimed, 
while  his  half-frantic  wife  was  reading  the 
letter  in  pale  and  tearless  sorrow : 

"  So,  so,  at  seventeen  he  is  already  a  com- 
plete liar  and  adulterer!  O  wife,  I  doubt  you 
have  to  answer  for  the  first !  That  letter,  that 
accursed  letter!  a  mark  of  still  greater,  be- 
cause more  deeply-rooted  vice  than  that  which 
it  was  meant  to  hide  !  No ;"  added  he,  walk- 
ing down  the  room,  "  if  he  had  not  been  a 
ready-made  liar,  he  could  not  have  been  guilty 
of  the  second  fault ;  for  he  would  have  said, 
'  I  cannot  go  with  you !  because  1  cannot  de- 
ceive my  parents.  I  never  lied  to  them  yet^ 
and  I  dare  not,  ivili  not  do  so  now.'  But  a 
falsehood  I  now  believe  costs  him  nothing, 
and  therefore  he  is  prepared  and  ripe  for  every 
other  vice !  O  wife !  misled,  unhappy  woman ! 

this  comes  of  your  concealing "   Here  he 

stopped  ;  for  his  poor  wife,  unable  to  bear  her 
own  misery  and  his  reproaclies,  had  fallen  off 
her  chair  in  a  fit,  and  for  some  hours  even  the 
consciousness  of  his  son's  guilt  was  lost  in 
I  the  dread  of  losing  her. 


When  she  was  quite  recovered,  her  affec- 
tionate husband  begjjred  her  to  forgive  what- 
ever he  had  ottered  in  the  first  transports  of 
sorrow,  that  might  have  given  her  addeid  pain ; 
and  then  he  listened  with  patience  and  some 
pleasure  to  her  rapid  and  copious  abuse  of  the 
wicked  hussy  who  had  no  doubt  corrupted  her 
innocent  child ;  till,  glad  to  palliate  his  son's 
crime  as  much  as  possible,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  convinced  tliat  though  Edwin  was 
as  much  in  fault  in  writing  the  letter  as  Mis. 
Verney,  still  there  was  no  doubt  the  sedoe- 
tion  was  entirely  on  her  side. 

**  But  what  shall  we  do  with  this  offendiog 
child  1"  said  Austin.  **Yon  see  this  has 
changed  all  your  plans  for  his  future  life. 
What  can  he  do  1     Whither  can  he  go  1" 

'*Go!"  exclaimed  his  mother, '* Go!  wb^ 
this  is  his  home,  James  Austin,  and  I  trust  it 
will  now  and  ever  be  open  to  him  !'* 

'^  Well  said,  my  love,"  replied  the  husband. 
'*  Whatever  be  the  criines  of  a  child,  a  parent's 
heart  should  never  be  shot  against  him,  and 
his  arms  should  shelter  him  if  possible  from  a 
frowning  world ; — and  shame  and  woe  light  on 
the  heads  of  those  parents  who  can  in  a  crimi- 
nal forget  the  babe  whom  they  called  into  ex- 
istence, and  whom  perhaps  their  want  of  ears, 
and  their  neglect  in  his  helpless  infaney,  ezp 
posed  to  acquire  those  tendencies  to  evil  which 
ultimately  led  to  ruin  and  to  infamy !  Mj 
dearest  love,  how  could  you  suppose  that, 
when  I  said  whither  is  Edwin  to  go  1  I  meant 
to  forbid  the  poor  child  firom  coming  home!" 

His  wife  only  answered  by  throwing  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  sobbing  on  his  bo- 
gom ; — whence,  however,  she  suddenly  started, 
and  exclaimed,  **  How  that  spiteful  Brograve 
will  triumph,  and  throw  his  formal  ugly  son^s 
purity  in  our  teeth !  Well,  there  is  one  ad- 
vantage in  being  ugly,  however,  and  young 
Brograve's  beauty  will  never  lead  him  into 
temptation !" 

The  next  day  Austin  sent  a  letter  of  a  few 
lines  commanding  his  son  home,  and  Edwin 
obeyed  the  summons ;  but  no  anxious  father 
was  now  waiting  to  receive  him  at  the  inn,  no 
mother's  heart  was  throbbing  with  tamoltnoas 
joy  at  his  expected  approach ;  the  prodieal  son 
was  indeed  coming,  but  the  fatted  ciuf  pro- 
claimed not  his  welcome.  Edwin  did  not 
want  confidence;  still  he  felt  the  moment  an 
awful  one,  when  he  opened  the  well-known 
door  and  stood  a  convicted  culprit  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  parents.  Though  tutored  by  her 
husband,  ana  also  taught  by  her  own  sense  of 
propriety,  Mrs.  Austin  could  scarcely  forbear 
falling  on  Ekl win's  neck  when  she  saw  him, 
nor  could  she  help  whispering  to  herself,  **  He 
is  so  handsome,  I  don't  wonder  that  wicked 
woman  fell  in  love  with  him." 

"  Sit  down,  sir,"  said  Austin  with  a  falter- 
ing voice,  while  his  mother  involuntarily  made 
way  for  him  to  come  to  the  fire.  **Alas!'' 
thought  Edwin,  '^  here  have  I  been  for  hours  in 
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I  m  cold  coieh,  and  yet  my  mother  does  not  offer 

.  to  |{et  DM  wirm  stocking,  or  warm  beer,  nor 

I  doe«  ahe  eren  aeem  to  remember  1  muai  be 

cold!     O  dear,  O  dear!    they  muvt  both  be 

very  ao^y !" 

^  So  you  are  come  at  last,  sir  V^  said  Austin 
sternly.  **Alas!  unhappy  boy!  with  what 
different  feelings  did  we  expect  you  last  week ! 
and  what  a  diflerent  welcome  would  have  been 
,  yours !  Then,  all  that  our  little  fortune  could 
I  afford  was  done  to  show  our  joy  at  your  re- 
'  turn,  and  our  hearts  were  Joyful,  for  we  ex- 
'  p««icd  a  dutiful,  an  affectionate,  and  a  guilt- 
'  less  child !  But  now,  no  feast,  no  welcome, 
r  BO  reioicinff  hearts  await  you.  '  You  come  to 
j  a  silent  and  gloomy  roof,  which  your  guilt  has 
rendered  so,  and  to  the  wretched  parents 
whose  hearts  YOU  ha?e  nearly  broken!** 
;  **  Sir,  air,  for  God^s  sake  spare  me,  sir  !** 
■  cried  Edwin,  fiiiling  on  his  knees,  and  trem- 
'  blin^  as  much  with  agony  as  cold,  "  and  0 ! 
'  in  mrr  -y,  pity  and  forgive  me  !** 

*-  Riae,  boy,  rise,  no  acting  for  me,  I  must 
'  see  penitence  before  I  pronounce  pardon  !*' 

I  sh^ll  leafe  my  readers  to  imagine  what 

,  firtoous  parents  so  circumstanced  would  say 

'  to  an  erring  but  belored  child ;  suffice  it  that 

his  mother   was  strenuous   in  laying  great 

I  blame  on  Mrs.  Verney,  and  his  -father  was 

foinif  to  inculpate   her  also;   when   Edwin 

started  up  and  with  manliness  and  spirit  above 

'  him  years  said,  '^  You  are  welcome  to  blame 

mt  as  severely  as  you  choose,  for  in  so  doing 

joo  only  do  justice, — but  I  cannot,  will  not 

aafler  you  to  blame  her  in  this  manner,  I  will 

not  submit  to  be  justified  at  her  expense ;  for, 

however  wrong  she  may  have  been,  my  guilt 

was  at  least  eaual  to  hers.** 

** There  is  neart,  there  is  honour  in  that!** 

eiclaiined  Austin,  and  taking  Edwin*s  hand 

I  be  fraspod  it  kindly  in  his. 

I     **  My  dear  husband  !**  cried  Mrs.  Austin  ea- 

Igvrly,  starting  from  her  seat,  ^*  may  I  not  kiss 

kim  BOW  I     Do  let  me !  you  see  he  is  good 

yet  ia  some  things  !**     And  as  Austin  smiled 

through  tears,  she  threw  herself  on  Edwin*s 

boMNB,  and  they  wept  together.  When  once  the 

leatrmint  imposed  on  the  affections  is  taken  off, 

'  ibey  rash  like  water  through  a  floodgate,  carry- 

'  iagt  down  every  thing  before  them  on  their  pas- 

isace.     A  lew  hours  saw  Edwin  reinstated  as 

ja  m^leome  guest,  and  a  beloved  child — and  his 

I  ^Mid  mother  was  rubbing  his  cold  feet  with  her 

I  mru  warm  hands  in  order  to  restore  their  cir- 

'  nilstiofi.     But  travelling  all  night  in  a  cold 

winter's  frost,  and  in  great  agitation  of  mind, 

haid  bad  a  pemicioua  effect  on  the  health  of 

the  oBlbrtunate  Edwin,  and  before  two  days 

weee  at  an  end  he  was  raving  in  the  delirium 

sf  a  lirver. 

How  utterly  forgotten  in  this  momen)  of 

*  anxiety  were  the  faults  of  the  uncon- 

Bufferer,  how  bitterly  repented  of  was 

dM  repining  voice,  that  had  uttered  the  un- 

fvaieiiil  sentiment, 

6^ 


*'  Why  was  my  prayer  accepted !  why  did  Heaven 
In  anger  hear  ine  when  1  ask'd  a  son  !** 

**Lpt  him  but  live!  let  him  but  be  spared  to 
us,  O  God  of  mercy  !  and  do  with  him  what- 
soever seemeth  good  in  thy  sight,**  now  burst 
from  the  quivering  lips  of  both  parents;  and 
afier  a  lon^  struggle,  the  excellence  of  Ed- 
win*8  consiitution  prevailed. 

It  was  now  necessary  that  Austin  should 
settle  on  some  new  plan  for  his  son,  as  the 
first  had  been  so  unhappily  defeated ;  when, 
just  as  he  was  beginning  to  think  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  received  an  offer  of  a  situation  in  Lon- 
don for  him,  which  nothing  but  a  dread  of  ex- 
posing Edwin  to  a  renewal  of  his  acquaintance 
y\  ith  Mrs.  Verney  could  have  made  him  for  a 
moment  hesitate  to  accept.  It  was  from  a  cou- 
sin of  his  wife,  a  chemist  in  a  very  large  way 
of  business,  who,  wishing  in  a  few  years  to 
retire  from  the  fatigue  of  the  shop,  and  being 
disappointed  of  his  expectations  to  resign  in 
favour  of  his  son,  as  the  youth  chose  to  go  to 
sea  rather  than  settle  in  trade,  thought  he  could 
not  do  better  than  take  Edwin  into  partnerahip ; 
and  he  made  known  his  kind  intentions,  in  a 
very  friendly  and  satisfactory  letter. 

Tlie  utmost  wishes  of  Austin  for  his  son*8 
success  in  life  had  never  exceeded  the  pros- 
pect of  a  situation  like  this. — But  if  accepting 
It  would  expose  the  morals  of  Edwin  to  the 
danger  he  justly  apprehended  for  him,  every 
fe<*ling  of  duty  urged  him  to  decline  it.  In 
this  dilemma  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Maule,  stating 
the  proposal  to  him,  and  begging  to  know  how 
far  he  thought  he  should,  by  acceding  to  it,  run 
the  risk  of  leading  Edwin  again  into  the  situa- 
tion from  which  he  had  been  just  extricated. 
The  answer  appeared  to  Austin  a  very  satisfac- 
tory one — Mr.  Maule  wrote  word,  that  Mrs.  Ver- 
ney having  formed  another  connexion  had  lefl 
her  husband,  and  would  probably,  in  the  ca- 
reer of  profligacy  which  she  was  running,  for- 
get Edwin  entirely,  or  at  least  cease  to  retain 
any  partiality  for  him; — and  the  heart  of  Aus- 
tin being  made  easy  by  this  information,  he 
joyfully  accepted  the  kind  offer  of  his  cousin 
Williams,  and  Edwin  was  told  what  mode  of 
life  awaited  him. 

When  Eldwin  heard  that  he  was  to  live  in 
London,  not  only  for  a  few  years,  but  probably 
for  life,  his  heart  throbbed  with  tumultuous  ex- 
ultation —  for  Mrs.  Verney  had  griven  him  a 
most  glowing  picture  of  its  delights,  and  he 
could  not  help  hoping  that  she  would  intro- 
duce him  into  some  of  the  attractive  scenes 
which  she  had  so  forcibly  described.  But  he 
took  care  not  to  testify  all  the  joy  which  he  felt, 
and  he  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  pleasure  he  should 
derive  from  practismg,  on  so  large  a  scale,  a 
business  which,  under  every  circumstance,  had 
been  one  of  great  interest  to  him — while,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  did  not  at  all  Exaggerate  the  sa^ 
tisfaction  which  he  expressed  at  the  assurance 
his  parents  cave  him,  that  as  he  was  their  only 
object  in  life,  and  his  home  would  therefore  b« 
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their  home,  it  was  their  intention  when  he  had 
become  finally  fixed  in  London  to  take  a  house 
near  him.  * 

At  length  the  honr  for  his  departure  arrired, 
an  hour  which  bitterly  recalled  that  of  their 
last  partingr,  and  was  much  more  full  of  anx- 
ious alatms  and  fearful  expectations  than  the 
former  had  been.  He  had  since  then  been 
"tried  in  the- balance,  and  found  wanting." 
Besides,  as  temptation  had  found  and  enslaved 
him  in  the  narrow  circle  of  a  provincial  town; 
how  was  he  likely  to  escape  its  influence 
when  it  walked  abroad  on  the  wide  theatre  of 
a  metropolis ! 

"  You  will  come  and  see  us  once  a  year," 
said  his  mother  over  and  over  again ;  "  and  my 
good  man  has  promised  to  treat  me  now  and 
then  with  a  journey  to  London!"  She  added 
this  in  the  fruitless  hope  of  losing  in  the  idea 
of  the  promised  future  the  agony  of  the  present 
moment*  Austin,  more  composed,  though 
not  less  miserable,  exacted  from  his  son  a  so- 
lemn promise  not  to  see  Mrs.  Verney  again, 
and  he,  ear  It/  used  to  habiU  of  dissimulation  and 
falsehood^  had  no  objection  to  g^ve  the  assu- 
rance required,  because  he  did  not  feel  himself 
at  all  bound  to  abide  by  it. 

To  London  he  went ;  and  at  first  the  variety 
of  objects  which  arrested  and  gratified  his  cu- 
riosity, besides  the  constant  occupation  which 
immediately  devolved  on  him,  drove  from  his 
mind  every  thought  of  Mrs.  Verney.  But  one 
day  as  he  passed  through  Cheapside,  where 
he  knew  that  her  husband  lived,  he  saw  the 
name  over  a  linen-draper^s  shop  ;  and  observ- 
ing a  servant  cleaning  the  step  of  a  private 
door,  he  stopped  and  a8ke<l  whether  Mrs. 
Verney  was  in  London,  and  how  she  did. 

**  Mrs.  Verney,  indeed  !"  replied  the  maid, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head — **  There  be  none  such 
as  she  here  nair." 

"  What !  is  she  dead,  or  gone  away  1" 

"  Dead! — No  such  good  luck  for  her  hus- 
band, poor  man !  No— she  is  gone  off  with  a 
fellow — a  good  for  nothing  hussy  as  she  is — 
and  those  that  like  her  may  go  after  her."  So 
saving  she  shut  the  door  in  his  face,  leavinjr 

win  quite  as  angry  with  Mrs.  Verney  as 
she  was ;  for  when  she  had  talked  to  him  of 
eternal  love  and  constancy,  he,  poor  credulous 
youth !  had  believed  her,  and  now  in  a  few 
short  weeks  she  had  trone  off  with  another 
lover ! — *'  But  I  see  she  is  not  worth  fretting 
about,"  said  Edwin  to  himself,  and  he  wisely 
resolved  to  forget  her  as  soon  as  possible. 

Some  months  after,  as  ho  was  walking  to- 
wards the  Strand,  he  saw  a  carriage  stop,  and 
a  ladv  in  a  veil  cave  her  footman  a  messajie; 
on  which  the  footman  came  up  and  told  him 
his  lady  wished  to  see  him.  Edwin  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  recognised  in  t!ie  veiled 
lady  his  beautiful  though  inconstant  Mrs.  Ver- 
ney, who  was  then  in  splendid  keeping;  but 
was  not  sorry,  in  case  of  a  decline  of  her  fa- 
vour, to  have  a  resource  in  the  devoted  attach- 


ment of  a  youth  whose  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  world  would  make  him  an  easy  dope. 

From  that  day  she  regained  her  empire  over 
the  infatuated  Edwin.    All  the  money  which 
he  could  spare  was  expended  in  presents  for  1 
her,  and  all  the  time  he  could  steal  firom  bnsi-  > 
ness  he  appropriated  to  clandestine  risits  lo ! 
her  apartments.    At  the  end  of  a  year  he  went  1 
down  to  L~^ —  on  a  visit  to  his  parents;  and  \ 
the  first  two  days  their  easily-deceived  hearts  I 
were  satisfied,  both  with  their  son's  expressions  | 
of  unabated  affection,  and  with  the  degree  of 
pleasure  he  seemed  to  take  in  their  society; 
while  his  mother's  pride  in  him  was  gresipr 
than  ever,  from  the  excessive  improTement  in 
his  person,  as  from  the  tall,  awkward*  thovrii 
blooming  boy,  he  was  become  the  fine,  well- 
proportioned,  and  well-dressed  man. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Aastin,  ibe 
night  of  his  arrival,  when  she  retired  to  mt, 
"well — even  Mr.  Broerare  must  allow  that 
our  son  Edwin  Austin  looks  qnite  the  gentle- 
man." 

"  Too  much  so,  /  think,  wife,"  replied  he, 
sighing;  "w-here  did  the  boy  get  those  trin- 
kets that  he  wears?  He  ought  not  to  boy 
them,  and  I  should  less  like  to  hear  that  tb^ 
were  given  to  him." 

These  Mrs.  Austin  thoagbt  nnnecessafy 
scniples,  unnecessary  disapprobation;  and 
much  better  satisfied  than  her  husband,  she 
fell  asleep,  thanking  her  God  that  her  son,  and 
mch  a  son,  was  once  more  under  his  parental 
roof.  But,  in  a  day  or  two  more,  she  partici- 
pated in  her  husband's  uneasiness ;  lor  Edwin 
was  absent,  restless,  and  evidently  tired  of  his 
visit;  while,  as  the  time  drew  near  which 
was  to  restore  him  to  the  metropolis,  his  eyes 
brightened,  and  his  colour  became  more  vivid. 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  has  ever  seen  that 
woman  again!"  said  his  fiither  to  himself; 
"but  I  dare  not  ask  the  question— I  dare  not 
expose  him  to  the  temptation  of  lying r* 
Therefore  Edwin  departed  uninterrogated. 

"  Well,-  is  your  fine  gentleman  gone  !"  said 
Brograve  coming  in  abruptly. 

^^  Our  son  is  gone,"  mildly  answered  AnstiD. 

"  And  your  fine  gentleman,  too,  for  I  am 
sure  he  is  fine  enough  with  his  broach,  and 
his  seals,  and  his  ring  on  his  little  finger.— 
A  journeyman's  place  is  a  good  berth  enoogh 
if  he  can  afford  such  thin^rs.  I  am  sure  oiT 
poor  son  can't,  though  he  has  a  much  better 
situation." 

"There  —  now  the  murder  is  outr*  <*ried 
Mrs.  Austin.  "  It  is  all  jealousy  of  our  poor 
Edwin  that  makes  you  so  spiteful  against 
himV 

"  Spiteful !  was  I  spiteful  t  No,  that  I  was 
not,  for  I  (Ud  not  mean  to  hurt  you  by  telling 
you  all  I  have  heard ;  but  now,  since  you  prch 
voke  me,  I  will." 

"  Wife,  you  brought  this  upon  yourself. 
But  as  I  did  not,  and  I  wish  not  to  be  made 
uncomfortable,  1  beg,  Mr.  Brograre,  you  will 
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consider  me,  if  70a  do  not  wi»h  to  apaie  h?r. 
Bod  keep  3roiir  l>ad  tiews  to  younelf. 

"Thai  i*  Ten  cowardi;,  mj'  dear;  let  him 
nj  his  wont,  1  der;  him." 

"Then  I  will  speak,"  replied  Brograrc, 
gnnilj  provoked;  "and  I  tell  yoa  that  it  in 
(aid  ynur  son's  fine  thin^  were  given  him  by 
a  miatress.  one  Mra.  Verne;.  —  and  I  he.ir 
bia  conain  and  he  are  not  over  Tond  of  oiii' 

"Aa  I  know  th«  latter  part  of  jour  story  m 
be  falae,  Mr.  Brograve,  replied  Austin  wiih 
sappreaard  erootion,  "I  chooae  to  believe  thr 
whole  to  he  so;  and  if  yon  please,  we  will 
ebanofl  the  eonveraalion.  —  Wife,  have  yr)u 
nothinr  for  our  friend's  sapper  1"  added  he. 
And  Mir.  Analin,  whom  conitemation  at  tlie 
name  of  Vemey  had  kept  in  trembling  silenc><. 
waa  very  glad  to  stop  Ijrogiave's  mouth,  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  niceal  things  in  kvi 
larder.  But,  however  well  his  presence  nt' 
aind  enabin)  him  to  carry  off  his  alarmiiii; 
eonveraation  before  the  coaTse-minded  relati-r 
it  fiink  deep  Into  the  heart  of  the  Bppi< - 
hensive  father,  and  Austin  lay  awake  th:u 
ight,  vainly  revolving  plans  for  his  conduri 
I  consequence  of  it.  At  length,  knowing  tiw 
nature  of  reports,  especially  in  a  country 
towr,  and  aware  that  scarcely  a  human  bfin:,' 
is  able  to  repeat  an;  thin);  exactly  as  it  is  re- 
lated, they  quieted  their  minds  by  a  resolution 
to  disbelieve  the  present  information  rrlativc 
to  Mtb.  Vemey.  and  to  think  it  was  only  Itw 
fonner  atorj,  which,  having  now  for  the  fiisi 

time  reached  the  town  of  L ,  was-con- 

foanded  with  a  present  and  pasaing'occurrenci'. 

"And  if  all  should  not  be  as  it  ought  10  he," 

lid  the  good  man,  "  we  shall  go  to  Lond<iii 

June,  and  then  I  shall  he  able  to  remedy 

matter*." 

If  Austin  had  wished  (a  reveni^  which  hln 
gmeroDS  nature  would  have  disdained,)  in 
tell  Brotjave  in  return  tales  of  his  son,  he  hnd 
not  the  opportunity.  Of  Hugh  Brograre,  \ip 
Aj  knew  any  thing,  aa  Brogravp,  afraiJ 
would  corrupt  him,  had  forbidden 

ciate  with  that  spoiled  child,  as  hi> 

called  him,  during  the  holidays ;  and  as  Hueli 
was  at  other  times  at  a  boarding-school  atsonn' 
distance,  the  hoys  were  nearly  Btrangera  to  earli 
elhei.  Consequently,  FUwin  could  not  d>'. 
light  his  mother's  ears  with  detailed  stories  nt 
joang  Brograve's  naughtiness;  and,  ihougli 
she  iiid  know  (he  appellation  by  which  he  wnn 
distinguished,  she  was  loo  full  of  feeling,  and 

"n^ound  a  parent's  ear  by  surh 

•  communication. 

Aa  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  my  principal  cha- 

Ren  in  order  to  dwell  on  any  thing  relalivi' 

the  subordinate  ones,  I  shall  content  myself 

with  giving  one  instance  of  the  bad  results  nl' 

Bragrave's  aystera,  and  of  hie  obstinacy  in 

Mierinz  that   such   results  could   not   laki- 

jkea.   When  Hugh  Brograve  waa  aeventeen. 

■4  Edwin  Auatin  fifleen  yeata  old,  both  llie 


invited  ti 


ircelTk 
It  Edwi: 


in  a  party  from  L — 

I  to  a  lair  some  miles  oil,  and  Edwin's  parenl 
ever  prone  to  gratify  their  son,  conseftted 
liis  going ;  but  lirograve,  as  prone  to  thwart 

I  Hugh,  at  once  peremptorily  forbade  him  to 
go.  Before  the  day  arrived,  however,  Aoatin 
learnt  thai  the  fiiir  waa  likely  to  be  a  see 
riot  and  drunkenness ;  he,  therefore,  though 
Bdwin,  as  we  have  seen  before,  was  very  fond 

.  of  such  places,  insisted  on  his  staying  at 
home,  promising  him  some  other  Irolic  io^ 
stead,  of  a  less  pernicious  nature;  and  Edw 

,  well  knowing  that  his  father  would  amply 
ward  him  for  tlie  enforced  privatian,  obeyed 

'  with  a  good  grace. 

Not  so  Hugh  Brograve.  Accustomed 
enjoy  clandestinely  what  openly  he  dared  not, 
he  pretended  to  hare  so  bad  a  pain  of  his  face 
snd  head,  putting  something  in  his  cheek  U 
swell  It  out  as  if  inflated  hy  pain,  that  his  fe. 
ther  himseir  advised  him  to  apply  a  poultice. 
and  ^0  to  bed  as  early  as  possible ;  and  Hugh, 
locking  himself  in  his  room,  end  desiring  not 
to  be  disturbed  on  any  account,  got  oul  of  the 
back  window  as  soon  aa  he  heard  bis  father 
go  out  of  the  front  door,  —  whence,  having 
horse  ready,  he  galloped  off  to  the  fair,  where 
he  spent  tjie  night;  and,  having  bribed  the 
servant,  was  In  bed  again  time  enough  to  an 
swer  his  father's  inquiry  of,  "Well,  Hugh 
how  is  yftur  face  thia  morningl" 

But  the  "little  blackguard"  had  been  S' 
very  riotous,  and  so  very  comical,  that  he  had 
atiracted  a  great  deal  of'^  attention ;  and  a 
had,  when  half-drunk,  boasted  of  the  trick  he 
had  played  his  father,  his  exploit  became  much 
talked  of  by  those  who  knew,  or  who  hated 
Brograve ;  and  amongsl  the  rest  It  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Austins.  But  pity  for  Hugh,  and 
a  feeling  of  generous  pride,  (brhade  them  to 
copy  the  coarseness  which  ihey  blamed,  by 
naming  the  affair  10  the  deceived  lather,  when 
he,  a  da^  or  two  after  il  had  been  told  to  them 
by  Edwin,  paid  them  a  visit. 

Brograve  had  heard  so  much  of  the  ri< 
and  dis^sting  scenes  which  had  taken  place 
at  the  ^ir,  that  he  came  brimful  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  magistrates  for  suffering  such 
meetings — "My  son,"  added  he,  "was  asked 
to  join  a  party  thither;  but  1  was  too  wise  to 
let  him  go.  I  suppose  yours  went  of  course, 
as  he  loves  a  frolic,  aniT  you  never  deny  him 
any  tbing!" 

"My  son  was  not  there,"  replisd  Aariiat 
"1  disapproved  hie  going,  ud  H  ibid  will* 
ingly  at  home." 

"  Willingly!— that  mut  hnsbMB 
—and  1  daie  say  be  wu  tb««  wdoi 

"  No,  indsMl."  te^  Hn.  i' 
off  her  gnard  hy  Ihw  pginktai 
was  with  lis  till  aidBl^i  m 
sure  yoo,  U  not  «Am  (•  * 
way*.    WelaanttMktft 
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tainly  was  there,  and  could  therefore  inform 
you  that  Edwin  was  no/." 

Ragr^  and  astonishment  depriyed  BrogrraTe 
at  first  of  the  power  of  utterance ;  but  recover- 
ing himself,  he  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  **  that 
it  was  an  infernal  falsehood,  for  that  his  son 
went  to  bed  with  a  swelled  hce  at  six  that 
evening."  And  Mrs.  Austin  was  going  to  re- 
late how  he  made  the  swelling,  and  to  give 
the  particulars  related  by  Hugh  while  drunk; 
when  a  look  from  her  husband  checked  her, 
and  she  only  said,  —  **I  have  merely  related 
what  I  heard." 

"  And  from  whom  1" 

"  From  Edwin." 

"  From  Edwin !"  he  replied,  with  a  sneer; 
then,  snapping  his  fingers,  **  I  don*t  care  that 
for  the  information;"  and  seeing  Hugh  go 
past, —  "But  there  he  goes,"  he  exclaimed, 
*'  and  he  shall  come  and  confront  his  accuser." 

Accordingly  he  did  call  him  in,  and  then 
Aesired  Edwin  to  repeat  his  charge  before  his 
face.  Edwin  was,  however,  too  kind  to  give 
a  detail  which  he  thought  even  Brograve  could 
not  believe  wholly  unfounded  in  truth;  he 
therefore  simply  told  Hugh  he  had  heard  he 
had  been  at  the  fair  unknown  to  his  father, 
and  that  his  mother  had  repeated  what  he  said 
to  Mr.  Brogrrave. 

Hugh,  knowing  his  father^s  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  efficacy  of  his  plan  of  education, 
and  that  he  would  not  believe  him  guilty  on 
any  evidence  but  that  of  his  own  senses,  took 
courage,  and  with  all  the  well-fei^ned  indisr- 
nation  of  injured  innocence  inveighed  against 
the  cruelty  of  those  who  had  thus  aspersed 
him ;  adding  to  the  severe  physical  pain  he  had 
experienced,  the  moral  one  of  being  accused 
of  a  degree  of  baseness  and  duplicity  which 
his  soul  abhorred,  and  which  the  excellent 
education  he  had  received  made  him  inca- 
pable of. 

"  Well  said,  my  grateful  and  good  fellow," 
vociferated  his  father.  "  I  knew  it  was  all  a 
lie  —  and  I  would  forfeit  my  right  hand  for 
my  son's  rectitude  of  conduct  at  any  time." 
While  Austin  equally  deceived,  for  he  could 
not  believe  a  youth  of  seventeen  could  be  so 
thorough  a  hypocrite,  joined  Brograve  in  in- 
veighing against  slanders,  and  reproved  Ed- 
win for  repeating  gossip  tales.  But  his  wife 
and  son,  taught  by  their  own  conscious  expe- 
rience that  such  hypocrisy  was  very  possible 
at  any  age,  kept  silence,  and  believed  him 
guilty  still. 

June  came,  and  they  went  to  London;  and 
E<]win  seemed  to  be  so  attentive  to  business, 
and  his  cousin  so  well  pleased  with  him,  that 
the  father  dismissed  his  fears,  —  and  the  mo- 
ther gave  herself  up  entirely  to  new  and  plea- 
surable sensations-— declaring  that  to  see  Lon- 
don sights,  and  to  be  shown  them  by  her  son, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  she  had 
ever  known,  or  could  conceive  of.  But  before 
the  visit  ended  Austin  thought  he  discovered  I 


that  his  cousin  had  two  manners  towards  Ed-  ^ 
win, — a  cordial  one  whenever  he  was  present' 
and  observing  him,  and  a  cold  resem^  one ! 
when  he  fancied  the  father^s  eyes  were  net  J 
upon  him.  But  when  he  mentioned  his  sua- 1 
picionsto  his  wife,  she  laughed  them  to  scorn,  i 
attributing  them  to  the  over-watchfblness  of  ao . 
anxious  parent;  and  Austin,  fflad,  perhaps,  cf 
an  excuse  not  to  inquire  too  closely,  proliKsed ; 
his  belief  that  she  was  right  in  all  probability ; : 
and  he  returned  home  satisfied  wiih  his  visit, 
with  his  cousin,  and  his  son. 

A  second  and   a  third  year  passed  away 
without  any  material  occurrence  or  change 
taking  place,  and  Edwin's  prospects  appeared 
the  same  as  usual,  in  spite  of  Brograve^s  hints 
that  all  was  not  going  on  well  at  Uie  chemist's 
in  London,  and  of  an  assurance  from  him  a 
few  days  af\er,  that  he  had  heard  from  unde-. 
niable  authority  that  Edwin  was  suspected  of  | 
having  robbed  the  till,  and  thatlayendei^water: 
and  other  perfumes  were  in  the  habit  of  van-! 
ishing  very  fast  in,  it  was  supposed,  presents  | 
to  a  certain  lady.    This  chargia  against  the  ho- 
nesty of  his  child,  which  Austin  believed  to  be 
uniinpeached,  he  heard  with  contempt  and  is- 
dignation.     But  his  poor  wife,  recollecting  the 
transaction   of   the  nurse,  did   not    inveigb 
against  the  falsehooa  of  the  report  with  the 
same  eager  and  unforced  resentment  which  be 
did ;  and  her  ni?ht  after  this  conversation  was 
much  more  restless  and  sleepless  than  her  bos* 
band's.    A  few  days  after  came  a  letter  froo 
Mr.  Williams,  accompanied  by  one  from  Ed- 
win, which  to  a  suspicious  nature,  as  Aostis'i 
was  now  become  relative  to  E!dwin,  served 
only  too  forcibly  to  corroborate  the  truth  of 
Broarave's  statement.     Mr.  Williams  simplfi 
though  guardedly  said,  that  finding  his  cousin 
Edwin  on  a  trial  of  three  years  disliked  the 
business,  which  aversion  on  his  part  had  oc- 
casioned some  quarrels  between  them,  he  bad 
offered  to  give  him  up  the  rest  of  his  time;  tnd 
that  this  oflTer,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  hit 
parents,  Edwin  had  gladly  accepted. 

Edwin*8  letter  said  much  the  ssme;  with 
this  addition,  that  having  found  his  coaiis 
Williams  on  acquaintance  a  very  saspidoHi 
and  close  temper,  he  wished  to  go  into  a  coooIp 
ing-house  rather  than  remain  with  him;  and 
having  heard  of  such  a  situation,  he  only 
waited  for  his  father's  consent  to  give  his  as* 
swer. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  anxioos  and 
disappointed  parents  could  make  ap  their 
minds  what  answer  to  send^  Edwin;  bat  at 
leno^th  poor  Austin  exclaimed,  ^*  At  least  ho 
shall  not  have  it  to  say  that  I  thwarted  his  in- 
clinations, and  forced  him  to  be  what  he  did 
not  like."  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  Edwis, 
acquiescing,  though  with  pain,  in  his  change 
of  business,  and  begging  to  know  the  name  of 
the  kind  friend  who  had  engaged  to  procvii 
him  the  place  in  the  counting^hoose. 

The  fact  was,  as  Brograve  had  stated ;  Ed- 1 
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tilt,  alsiaja  meaning,  as  hu  said, 
when  lie  could.  And  at  br^l,  perhaps  he  did 
lepay  il  as  soon  as  he  got  niuncy.  Uut  "  ce 
n'eat  qae  le  premier  pas  qui  coute,"  eaj^  tlie 
Frnicli  proTurbi  ond  haviu[r  only  too  oAen 
found  in  early  life  the  impunity  o{  guilt,  he 
jK'teisied  in  Ilia  drpredatinns  on  Ilie  money  nnd 
llie  pbrfumea,  whifh  were  oil  giien  to  Mre. 
VcniL'y,  and  so  profusely  tliat  Mr.  Williunia 
idoli  uldrni,  and  charged  him  wiili  the  tljeft^ 
juai  before  his  unsuspecting  parents  came  to 

But  Edwin  when  taxed  with  bis  fuull,  was 
so  undauntedly  firm  in  his  denial,  so  ready 
with  a  plausilile  excuse  for  tlie  deliciencies 
^(r.  Williams  oliserved,  that  the  latUr,  who 
tiad  great  confidence  in  him,  tried  to  bulievu 
he  bad  accused  him  unjustly,  Ihnugli  he  re- 
solved to  watch  him  niirou'ly  in  future;  and 
as  the  Austins  were  every  day  expected,  he 
wished  at  least  to  defer  any  more  examina- 
tinns  of  Edwin  till  they  were  come  and  gone. 
For  some  tinio  Edwin,  beititr  on  liis  guard. 
cpiaspd  lo  commit  th<!  crime  imputed  to  hiin ; 
hut,  when  Mrs.  Vemey  becauiu  diiitrPBRed  for 
money,  he,  on  promise  of  speedy  ]iBymeul,  | 
like  another  Itarnwell,  again  defniuded  his  in- 
diils'-nt  master  for  anolhcr  Millwood.  Mi. 
Williaina  having  now  delected  him  most 
clearly  by  means  not  woith  iclatin".  he  inid 
him  lie  would  no  longer  keep  liim  in  his  house ; 
bui  Ihnl  as  he  was  a  relation  he  would  not  ex- 
pose him  nor  would  lie  alllict  his  exccllenl 
I  parents  by  a  knowledge  of  his  ^tillt.  Accor- 
Idinoly  be.  wruie  the  letter  before  alluded  to; 
I  and  one  of  Mrs.  Vcrney's  lovers  having  at  her 
insti^tion  procnied  Edwin  tho  plnco  of  cleik 
in  liis  uncle's  coun ling-house,  lie  was  able  to 
attribute  his  pretended  wish  to  leave  his  cnu- 
,  to  the  prospect  of  a  siluation  which  he 
ferrcd.  Uy  return  of  post  Edwin  answered 
i|uestianB,  stating  with  truth  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  been  his  friend, 
and  the  name  of  his  employer ;  a  name  well 
known  on  'Change.  It  n*as  so  much  lor  the 
interest  of  his  happiness  thai  Austin  should  be 
deceived,  that  he  was  so;  nnd  he  taught  him- 
self and  his  wife  not  only  to  look  on  llrograve's 
infonnalion  as  mere  calumnious  gossip,  but  tqj 
think  his  cousin  Williams*  letter  was  the  Irulli, 
tnd  the  tvAoli  truth.  In  the  meanwhile  Ed- 
win went  to  his  new  cmploymenl,  with  which 
in  all  liii>  lelura  he  expressed  himself  delight- 
ed, and  well  he  might,  for  such  wu  the  pTsn- 
sibililf  of  his  manners  that  he  soon  conoilulid 
ibe  regard  and  obtained  the  confidence  of  his 
taperiors ;  and  he  had  not  beet)  in  tha  bi 
note  than  a  year  when  he  comr— =— 
his  fsther  the  welcome  intelligei 
bewl  of  the  firm  had  bidden  nin 
tinned  \a  .be  what  he  then  wot, ' 
u  being  one  day  perhaps  leoeived 
Mow  welcome  to  his  father's ,' 
how  gratifying  tal 


pride  of  his  mother '.  not  only  btcuusc  Ihcy  hud 
uuw  reason  to  suppose  their  son  was  likely  lo 
make  his  T'lrtuue,  but  because  il  was  a  ItSli- 


obtulned  leave  to  pay  tliem  a  viisil,  tlie  second 
whicli  they  had  bud  from  hiui  in  the  course  of 
the  yi'ar,  as  ihuy  wum  both  too  nnwell  lo  ven- 
ture uu  u  Journey  to  London  again,  never  had 
lliey  welcomed  him  willi  more  fuiidiieSK,  and 
never  had  liu  seemed  more  worlliy  of  such  a 
wclcomi!.  In  vuindid  liiogravi',  afler  l^dwin 
was  gone,  assure  the  Austins  that  ibt'ir  son 
was  luct  on  tlie  road  by  a  lady  in  a  po^t- 
ehai»e,  villi  whom  he  drove  oir,and  not  on  the 
Iiondon  road.  They  gave  no  credit  la  the 
tale,  tliough  it  was  very  true  that  Mrs.  Veiney, 
having  on  speculation  fallowed  an  ofllccr  to 


parBnu  of  a  day 

The  next  year,  Edwin  came  again,  and 
whether  it  was  that,  conscious  how  miserabln 
his  fatlier  and  jnotbor  would  be  if  they  sus- 
pected the  conduct  he  was  in  reality  pursuing, 
he  felt  himself  impelled  by  reruorseful  tender- 
ness to  pay  them  all  the  alTectionale  alteo< 
tion  in  his  power,  or  whether  bu  was  im- 
pressed with  a  sort  of  foreboding  conscious- 
ness that  he  might  meet  with  an  untimely 
fate,  and  never  behold  them  more, — il  is  cei^ 
tain  Ihnt  in  filial  love,  and  all  those  delicnle 
attcntiona  which  mark  a  heart  deeply  iiii> 
pressed  with  feelinjie  of  respect  and  duly,  Ed- 
\\\n  had  never  shone  so  amiably  conspicuous 
as  lie  did  in  this  last  visit  to  L— — ;  and  had 
not  the  old  man  caught  him,  as  he  imagined, 
in  someevident  evasions, somealnrining  disin- 
gcnuousiiess,  all  anxiety  would  have  lieen 
lost  in  parvnlal  jiride  and  well-founded  hope. 

Some  few  monlbs  alU't  lliis  last  visit.  Aus> 
tin  observed  tliDl  Edwin's  lelteis  were  not  so 
cicutly  exprcsserl  as  usual,  and  that  his  hand- 
writing bore  evident  marks  of  agitation,  lie 
hnppeiicd  at  this  time  lo  rerelve  n  tt'tlet  Irani 
Mr.  Maule,  in  which  thai  genlleman  lold  him, 
lliat  his  wife's  siaier,  having  gone  from  keeper 
lo  keeper,  was  now  complclcly  lost  in  llie 
lowest  stage  of  profligacy,  and  would  soon,  lie 
expected,  be  reauced  lo  poverty,  lags,  and  an 
untimely  death'. 

If,"  cried  AQ>lia,  clasping  his  hands  with 
—  ■■  —  -■•  '»  wretched  slate  should 

n'e  altered 
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sistance  also,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
could  they  but  serve  and  save  him* 

To  this  letter,  blotted  with  tears  of  parental 
affection  and  dictated  by  its  wannest  feelings, 
they  received  no  answer. 

The  next  day  Brogrrave  called  on  them  in 
the  afternoon,  and  Austin  absolutely  started  at 
sitrht  of  him,  fearing  that  he  came  to  commu- 
nicate no  pleasant  tidings.  But  though  he 
looked  full  of  meaning,  and  observed  them 
with  the  most  scrutinizing  attention,  he  only 
talked  of  indifferent  things,  and  never  men- 
tioned Edwin.  Yet  still,  something  seemed 
every  now  and  then  on  his  lip,  which  he  has- 
tily and  almost  with  a  tear  in  his  eye  sup- 
pressed ;  while  his  manner  seemed  so  unusu- 
ally gentle  and  even  affectionate,  that  Austin^s 
fears  became  almost  insupportable,  and  his 
unwonted  kindness  alarmed  him  even  more 
than  his  usual  brutality  had  done. — Indeed 
the  news  which  he  had  heard,  and  which  he 
saw  by  their  manner  had  not  yet  reached  their 
ears  and  their  hearts^  was  of  a  nature  too 
shockinof  even  for  him  to  endure  to  be  the  first 
communicator  of  it; — till  unable  to  keep  si- 
lence, yet  still  more  unable  to  break  it,  he 
wrung  Austin*s  hand  with  affectionate  pnerg^y, 
and  bidding  him  (rood  night  in  a  faltering 
tone,  he  ran  out  of  the  house. 

**  What  can  this  mean!"  murmured  Austin, 
wiping  from  his  brow  the  damps  which  terror 
had  gathered  there. 

**  f  never  saw  Mr.  Brograve  so  raoved^  and 
so  low,"  observed  Mrs.  Austin. 

*'  And  is  that  all  you  saw  in  him  V  asked 
her  more  quick-sighted  husband. 

"  Yes — what  was  there  else  to  see  V 

"  O  wife !  wife!  dear,  unsuspicious  being !" 
exclaimed  Austin,  *^it  will  be  an  age  till  to- 
morrow's post  comes  in!"  And  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin, when  informed  of  what  he  augured  from 
Brograve's  unusual  manners,  ridiculed  his 
fears  as  those  of  a  nervous  man. 

The  anxiously  expected  post  came  in,  only 
too  soon  for  the  unhappy  parents;  for  it 
brought  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liams: 

"Sorry  indeed  am  I,  my  much-esteemed 
relatives,  to  be  forced  to  tell  you  such  terrible 
news  of  your  unhappy  and  infatuated  son ! 
He  has  absconded,  to  save  his  life."  ("  He 
lives  then!"  screamed  out  his  mother,  "and 
that's  something;"  while  hi»  father,  scarcely 
able  to  think  his  Mfe,  with  loi^s  of  his  honour, 
worth  preserving,  shook  his  head  mournfully, 
and  proceeded  with  the  letter,  which  his  wife 
read  over  his  shoulder.)  **  The  fact  is,  that 
madly  devoted  to  a  wicked  woman,  a  Mrs. 
Verney,  he  has,  to  save  her  from  a  jail,  made 
free  with  some  money  entrusted  to  his  care ; 
and  having  sold  India  bonds  to  a  considerable 
amount,  he  is  suspected  of  having  endeavoured 
to  set  fire  to  the  premises  in  order  to  conceal 
his  thefl  by  destroying  the  remaining  bonds 


I  and  papers.  The  combustible  matter  was 
I  however  discovered  just  in  time,  and  year 
'  son  and  the  wretched  woman  escaped  toge- 
ther. However,  such  a  reward  is  offered  for 
his  apprehension  as  an  intendiartf^  and  such 
an  accurate  description  of  his  person  and  dress 
is  posted  up  in  large  letters  on  the  walls  kere^ 
and  is  sent  to  every  principal  town  in  the 
kingdom,  that  I  dare  not  bid  yon  expect  he  | 
will  escape  being  seized." 

Long  before  he  read  to  the  end  of  this 
dreadful  letter,''the  wretched  father  had  ceased 
to  see,  petrified  and  almost  senseless  from 
this  overwhelming  stroke;  and  his  more 
wretched  because  self-upbraiding:  wife  had 
fallen,  unperceived  by  him,  deprived  of  sense 
on  the  floor.  —  At  length,  however,  a  deep 
groan  roused  him  from  his  trance,  and  look- 
ing round,  the  prostrate  form  and  death-like: 
cheek  of  his  beloved  companion  met  his  view, 
and  restored  him  to  himself. 

"  Thank  God !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  yet 
one  being  lefl  to  love,  and  live  for;  ay,  and  | 
for  whose  sake  I  must  learn  to  be  calm  and 
patient."  Then  lifting  her  up,  he  took  her  in ! 
his  arms,  laid  her  gently  on  her  bed,  andj 
when  she  recovered  she  found  her  bead  re-j 
posing  on  the  bosom  of  her  husband. 

"  I  am  spared  to  you  still,  remember,**  said  j 
he,  **  and  you  to  me ;  therefore  we  are  not  des-  j 
titute,  and  for  each  other's  sake  we  mast  meet  | 
and  bear  our  hard  fate  with  fortitude  asd 
resignation." 

"  You  may,"  she  answered,  *•  for  yon  hive 
nothinir  to  blame  yourself  for;— I  have,— and' 
it  weighs  here  like  a  mountain  of  earth,"  shei 
wildly  exclaimed,  laying  her  hand  on  berj 
heart.  \ 

"What  weighs  there,  my  beloved? — No-' 
thing  ought  to  do  so,  I  am  sure;  and  these | 
are  only  the  suggestions  of  a  too  tender  coo-, 
science."  I 

His  wife  tried  to  speak, but  emotion  choked | 
her;   and  it  was  hours  before  the  poor  soul, 
could  unburthen  her  mind  by  telling  her  but* 
band  of  the  circumstance  of  tne  usher*s  parse,! 
and  the  early  but  striking  proof  of  a  tendescj 
to  dishonesty  which  she  had,  lest  he  should 
punish  Edwin,  concealed  from  his  fisither.    A 
deep  sigh  was  at  first  Austin's  only  answer; 
but  at  length    he  bade  her  be  consoled  by 
what   consoled  Aim,  namely,   that  she   had 
meant  well ;  and  the  rest  was  in  the  hand»  of  j 
a    wise   and   benevolent  Being,  who  would 
judge  the  motives  as  well  as  the  results  of  se* 
tions. 

Oh !  what  a  night  of  misery  was  passed 
by  these  unhappy  parents !  Towards  moroiag 
they  fell  into  a  perturbed  sleep,  from  which 
they  gradually  awoke  to  consciousness.  But 
when  the  whole  of  that  consciousness  barft 
upon  them, — when  instead  of  praying  for  their 
son,  which  they  always  did  on  waking,  sij 
their  pride  and  their  support,  they  now  beheld  I 
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him  in  idea  as  the  shame  and  the  disgrace  of 
their  being,  and  could  scarcely  dare  u>  pray 
that  he  fnight  escape  the  death  due  to  his  mis- 
deeds,— they  loathed  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
wished  their  creator  would  deign  to  take  them 
to  his  poesence  and  his  mercy. 

.The  post  that  aAernoon  brouo^ht  them  a  let^ 
ter  from  Edwin,  the  direction  of  which  was  in 
a  disguised  hand ;  the  postmark  was  London. 
It  was  as  follows :  '*  How  shall  I  dare  to  ad- 
dress you,  most  wronged  of  parents ! — Incon- 
sistent, incoherent,  did  you  call  my  letters? 
Well  they  might  be  so !  But  yon  will  know 
tpAy  only  too  soon !  Expect  never  to  see  me 
more!  unless  I  am  taken:  and  then  I  trust 
that,  before  I  shall  undergo  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  you  will  deign  to  come  and  pronounce 
my  pardon. — But  taken  I  shall  not  be,  I  be- 
lie ve^-and  for  ynur  takes  I  hope  that  ynur  son, 
pure  and  virtuous  beings,  will  not  disgrace 
you  by  dying  on  a  scaflbld,  though  for  myself 
1  care  not.  O  dear,  indulsrent,  tender  mother! 
how  I  feel  for  your  suiferings!  I  was  so 
much  your  pride! — Well,  well — it  is  all  ovajr 
now — the  die  is  cast — farewell ! — farewell ! — 
and  if  possible  forf^ct  me!  Yet  one  word 
more;  do  not  reproach  yourselves, pray  don*t, 
for  lettini^  me  go  to  London.  If  you  had  not 
consented,  I  should  have  gone  nevertheless ; 
for  I  was  bent  on  going,  and  also  on  seeing 
HKR  again. — So  don*t  blame  yourselves. — 0 
God  !  to  think  that  I  must  never  see  you 
again  ! — Farewell ! 

•*Once  more  — I  resume— How  truly  you 
said,  *  you  were  my  only  friends,  my  only  true 
friends,  and  you  alone  lived  for  and  in  me !' 
But  da  live,  I  charge  you !  donU  curse  me  by 
dying. — I  forgot  —  you  are  good  people,  and 
will  live  out  your  appointed  time,  come  what 
may.  But  what  was  I  saying  1 — 0  that  you 
I  were  indeed  my  only  friends !  —  for  she,  even 
jj^ — but  no  matter — Oh !  I  am  a  wild  and  des- 
perate man ! — yes,  a  man  without  a  name — ." 

What  a  letter  for  such  parents  to  receive 
from  a  son  who  was  dearer  to  them  than  life 
itself!  Still,  it  spoke  a  heart  not  absolutely 
callous,  and  feelings  not  absolutely  depraved. 

**  If  he  can  but  escape  to  America,"  cried 
Austin,  ^*all  may  be  well  yet;  —  and  if  he 
should  settle  and  do  well  there,  who  knows 
but  we  may  go  over,  and  end  our  old  days 
with  him !" 

As  the  darkest  cloud  produces  the  brightest 
lightning,  so  it  is  a  wise  provision  in  our  na- 
ture, that  the  deepest  misery  should  often  pro- 
duce the  brightest  beam  of  hope; — else  life 
must  oflen  sink  under  the  pressure  of  unex- 
pected calamity ;  but  Hope,  like  a  guardian 
angel,  hovers  near,  and  at  least  swipends  if  it 
CAnnot  retwwe  the  suffocating  pressure. 

During  the  first  days  of  their  distress  the 
Austins  received  no  one,  but  shut  up  their 
shop,  and  closed  all  their  windows  to  the 
ttfeet.  *'  When  I  shall  venture  to  walk  out 
again  I  know  not !"  said  Austin ;  for  he  dread- 


ed to  see  the  advertisement  respecting  his  son 
on  the  wall ;  *^  But  we  will  see  our  friends, — 
for  you  know,  my  love,  none  but  real  friends 
would  call  on  us  now ;  — however,  as  our  pa- 
rish church  is  very  near  us,  and  we  can  go 
without  running  any  risk  of 1  mean  with- 
out being  forced  to  go  through  any  streets,  we 
had  better  show  ourselves  there  ne)ct  Sunday, 
and  then  those  who  like  will  call." 

**  Church !  Oh !  no,  no,  I  dare  not,  cannot 
go  to  church,  James !  indeed  I  can^t.  To  have 
people  staring  at  us,  and  perhaps  looking  dis- 
dainfully at  us  on  account  of  our  lost  son ; — 
ay,  even  those  who  used  to  speak  so  pret- 
Uly !" 

'*  Woman !"  replied  her  husband,  **  whom 
need  you  mind,  whom  need  you  fear,  while 
in  the  temple,  and  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of 
your  creator !  —  that  God  who  is  said  to  love 
those  whom  he  chasteneth ;  that  God  in  whose 
eyes  all  on  earth  are  equal,  and  in  comparison 
with  whom  the  best  of  us  are  frail,  the  wisest 
foolish !"  And  Mrs.  Austin,  afler  a  struggle 
with  herself,  consented  to  go  to  church  next 
Sunday.  How  violent  and  sudden  grief  alters 
all,  save  the  young !  Austin^s  hair  was  ren- 
dered by  some  days  of  suffering  entirely  white, 
though  only  partly  coloured  before ;  and  both 
he  and  his  wife,  though  scarcely  to  be  called 
old,  seemed  since  their  sorrows  to  be  advanced 
at  least  ten  years  in  age. 

When  Sunday  came,  Mrs.  Austin's  heart 
again  failed  her ;  and  she  dreaded  to  encoun- 
ter the  eye  of  scorn  and  neglect.  ^*  And  whom 
would  it  disgrace  1"  cried  Austin,  *^  the  scorn- 
ers  or  the  scorned  1  Why,  even  Brograve, 
you  see,  was  awed  into  respect  by  our  *  great 
griefs '  the  other  day." 

"True,  very  true,"  replied  she;  and  was 
cheered  by  that  recollection. 

Like  all  fearful,  nervous  persons,  poor  Mrs. 
Austin  contrived  to  increase  her  difficulties  by 
shrinking  from  encountering  them;  and  she 
was  so  long  before  she  could  prevail  on  her- 
self to  set  off  for  church,  that  the  congrega- 
tion was  assembled,  and  the  clergyman  was 
entering  the  desk,  when  the  trembling  couple, 
exhibiting,  as  Sterne  calls  it,  the  venerable 
presence  of  misery,  slowly  walked  up  the  aisle, 
and  tottering  into  their  pew,  were  glad  to  hide 
their  disordered  countenances  in  the  act  of 
preparatory  prayer.  Mistaken  woman !  to 
expect  scorn  and  neglect!  Our  miseries,  ay 
even  our  disgraces,  are  soon  forgiven  us;  it  is 
our  prosperitiet  that  are  difficult  to  forgive. 
There  was  scarcely  an  eye  but  turned  with 
encouraging  kindness  on  these  sufferers  under 
undeserved  calamity,  and  mere  acquaintances 
prepared  for  them  the  greetings  of  friends. 

One  of  the  lessons  fbr  the  day  happened  to 
be  the  forty-fiflh  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the 
voice  of  the  reader  was  observed  to  falter 
several  times  while  reading  the  concluding 
verses;  for  a  suppressed  sob  at  intervals 
reached  his  ears  from  the  attentive  mother  of 
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Edwin,  and  when  he  pronounced  *'And  Israel 
said.  It  is  enough — Joseph,  my  son,  is  yet 
alive — I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die !" 
the  sob  became  so  audible  that  he  was  glad 
his  task  of  reading  was  ended. 

"James  !  James!"  whispered  Mrs.  Austin, 
'*  remember  what  you  said  about  America !  I 
was  thinking  of  that."  When  service  was 
over,  the  clergyman,  who  correctly  practised 
the  precepts  of  that  gospel  which  he  preach- 
ed, firave  the  Austins  such  a  kind  and  respect- 
ful bow  as  he  passed  down  the  aisle,  that 
others,  if  they  had  not  been  disposed  to  do  so 
before,  would  have  done  it  in  order  to  follow 
his  example ; — for  he  was  a  country  gentle- 
man, and  a  man  of  great  influence  and  for- 
tune, as  well  as  a  clergyman.  As  soon  as 
this  gentleman,  (Mr.  Heberden,)  had  taken 
off  his  robes,  he  returned  up  the  aisle,  to  walk 
down  it  with  the  Austins,  hoping  by  that 
means  to  keep  off  from  them  a  number  of  per- 
sons, who  might  by  well-meant  but  officious 
civility  overset  the  evidently  weak  spirits  of 
the  afflicted  mother.  To  the  truly  benevolent 
of  both  sexes,  these  sort  of  thoughtful  cour- 
tesies and  attentions  are  known  as  it  were  in- 
tuitively, and  Mr.  Heberden  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  that  his  kindness  succeeded. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Austin  felt  her  consequence  in- 
creased by  his  presence ;  and  when  at  the 
church  door  he  invited  himself  to  drink  tea 
with  them  that  afternoon,  she  was  able  with 
tolerable  composure  to  tell  him  they  would  be 
glad  to  see  him.  He  came;  and,  as  might 
be  expected  from  such  a  visiter,  he  spoke 
comfort  to  their  troubled  souls,  as  oil  thrown 
on  the  rough  waters  soothes  them  to  a  calm. 
He  read  their  son's  letter — dwelt  most  on  the 
good  parts  of  it,  and  the  proofs  of  strong  com- 
punction which  it  evinced  ;  and  finding  how 
much  they  loved  to  hope  that  he  could  escape 
to  America,  and  they  ultimately  join  him 
there,  he  said  as  much  as  truth  warranted  to 
confirm  their  hopes.  And  certain  it  is,  that 
the  calmness  and  fortitude  which  were  from 
this  day  forward  visible  in  both  these  suffer- 
ers, was  owing  to  the  piety  and  kindness  of 
this  admirable  man.  Such  is  the  duty,  and 
such  the  soothing  power,  of  the  truly  con- 
scientious preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  peace ! 

Austin  now  forced  himself  into  his  shop  as 
usual,  and  even  tolerated  as  much  as  ever  the 
visits  of  Brograve;  who,  though  he  was  as 
forbearing  as  he  was  capable  of  bein^,  could 
not  help  now  and  then  talking  of  spoiled  chil- 
dren, and  their  never  turning  out  well,— con- 
p^tulating  himself  on  the  excellent  method 
m  which  he  had  brought  up  his  son. 

Affliction  had  so  humbled  and  subdued  Mrs. 
Austin,  that  she  could  now  endure  these  vain 
boastings  without  saying  a  word  in  reply; 
and  Austin  felt  that  to  resent  them  woula  be 
beneath  him.  He  had  however  only  too  soon 
the  moans  of  revenge  in  his  power,  and  he 
took  advantage  of  it — but  it  was  the  revenge 


of  a  man  and  a  CHiiisTiAir.  Brograve's  son 
had  always  trembled  in  his  presence,  and  hit 
father*s  frown  was  as  terrible  to  him  almost 
as  death  itself.  It  was  also  true  that  Bro- 
grave,  afraid  of  allowing  him  much,  lest  he 
should  teach  him  to  be  extravagant,  ran  into 
a  contrary  extreme,  and  really  did  not  allow 
him  enough  to  enable  him  to  snppori  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gentleman.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Hugh  ran  in  debt  as  long  as  his 
credit  lasted ;  when  finding  himself  involved 
beyond  the  power  of  extricating  himself,  and 
not  daring  to  confess  his  faults  to  his  father  in 
order  to  ask  relief  from  him,  he  had  in  a  fatal 
hour  recourse  to  forgery ;  and  having  drawn 
a  bill  for  a  considerable  amount  in  the  name 
of  his  employer  on  a  certain  bank,  he  received 
the  money,  and  paid  many  of  his  debts  with 
it  before  the  fraud  was  detected.  When  it 
was,  he  had,  luckily  for  him,  intimation  of  the 
discovery  time  enough  to  set  sail  for  America 
with  the  remainder  of  the  sum. 

"  So !"  cried  Mrs.  Austin,  when  she  hevd 
this  intelligence,  "  this  is  the  end  of  all  his 
boasting,  is  it !  Well — ^I  don*t  see  hot  your 
wise  parents  are  as  badly  off  as  your  footitk 
ones,  for  my  part.     But  he  is  afflicted  now, 

foor  man,  and  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  him,  for 
know  only  too  well  how  to  feel  for  his  so^ 
row — and  if  I  did  not  fear  he  would  think  I 
came  to  insult  him,  I  would  go  and  call  on 
him !" 

"  That's  a  good  woman,**  replied  Anstin  aA 
fectionately,  "  and  the  last  part  of  your  speech 
has  made  up  for  the  first ;  yon  are  right— be 
would  think  you  came  to  insult  him ;  and  as  a 
woman  ought  not  to  risk  the  bmtality  of  nch 
a  man,  you  shall  rwt  so  to  him — ^but  Ivnll;  for 
I  had  rather  he  should  tell  me  I  took  the  trou- 
ble of  coming  merely  to  triumph  in  his  misefj, 
than  that  he  should  be  able  to  say,  what  he 
would  say  if  I  did  not  call,  namely,  that  I  de- 
spised him  too  much  to  come  near  him;  there 
is  no  being  on  one's  guard  against  tempers  of 
that  sort ;  all  therefore  one  has  to  do  is,  to  act 
rit^ht  towards  such  persons,  regardless  of  the 
consequences."  Accordingly,  forgetting  all  hit 
faults  in  his  misfortunes,  the  truly  christian  and 
benevolent  Austin  set  off  for  the  house  of  Bro- 
grave.  He  saw  Austin  coming,  and  as  he  diav 
nigh  he  shut  the  door  in  his  ^ce,  exclaiminf, 
"There — I  knew  you  would — I  knew  yoa 
would  come  to  insult  and  triumph  over  me; 
but  you  shall  not  come  in." 

"  Let  me  speak  to  you,"  said  Anstin  through 
the  window,  "  answer  me  honestly ;  If  I  bad 
not  come;  should  you  not  have  said,  •There! 
I  knew  he  would  not  come,  ho  despises  me  too 
much  V  " 

"  Very  likely  I  should,"  replied  Brografe 
surlily. 

"  But  as  I  am  come,  suppose  jon  are  ao 
kind  as  to  take  my  visit  as  it  was  meant,  and 
receive  me  as  one  whom  fate  has  fitted  to  sym- 
pathize most  tenderly  and  tmly  yrith  you  by 
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afflicting  me  in  a  like  manner  to  yourself,  and 
I  give  your  feelings  the  comfort  of  a  compa- 
nion and  a  soother  like  me— let  us,  brothers  in 
aifliction,  be  a  support  to  each  other !'' 

iirogmve  was  not  proof  against  this  ad- 
dress, and  his  door  and  even  his  heart  were 
opened  to  him  immediately. 

**  Well,— now  you  are  here,"  said  Brograve, 
!'*  perhaps  you  can  decide  a  question  which 
i  puzzles  me, — ^namely,  which  is  the  greater 
rascal,  your  son  or  mine  V 

^^That  must  depend,*'  replied  Austin,  afler 
a  pause,  and  making  an  effort  to  subdue  the 
pain  occasioned  him  by  this  abrupt  and  coarse 
question,  ^'  that  must  depend  on  the  compara- 
tive degree  of  temptation  which  each  under- 
went ;  and  on  the  degree  of  their  penitence." 
**^  Penitence !  Yes,  —  my  son  has  a  fine  no- 
tion of  penitence  indeed !  Yours  at  least  is  a 
civil-spoken  rascal,— but  what  do  you  think  of 
minel  There*s  a  letter  for  you!"  said  ho, 
giving  Austin  a  letter  from  his  son.  It  was 
indeed  a  terrible  letter;  for  it  reproached  his 
father  witli  his  avarice,  and  the  terror  he  had 
excited  in  him,— imputing  to  his  mean  allow- 
ance his  temptation  to  run  in  debt,  and  to  his 
parental  tyranny  the  fear  that  prevented  him 
from  applying  to  him  as  a  friend  and  lather ; 
and  ended  by  assuring  him  that  he  considered 
bim  as  the  cause  of,  and  therefore  as  responsi- 
I  ble  for,  all  his  crimes. 

<*  At  least  my  son  did  not  write  me  such  a 
letter  as  that,"  said  Austin  proudly. 

**And  therefore,"  cried  Brograve,  "I  am 
willing  to  admit  he  is  the  lesser  rascal  of  the 

two." 

My  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  this  similarity  in  suffering  endeared  to 
•  Austin  and  his  wife  the  once  disagreeable  so- 
ciety of  Brograve,  and  that  he  was  never  so 
eaay  as  when  he  was  with  them.  Misfortune 
had  indeed  a  salutary  effect  on  him;  and  till 
he  had  thus  fatally  lost  the  society  of  his  son, 
a  father^s  feelings  had  never  been  fully  awak- 
ened in  bis  bosom ;  now,  he  pined  ai\er  that 
child,  whom  his  own  tyranny  had  alienated ; 
and  though  almost  reduced  to  a  mere  pittance 
by  bis  flon^s  debts,  which  his  rigid  honesty  had 
made  him  pay  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  he 
longed  to  see  him  to  pronounce  his  pardon, — 
ami,  could  he  have  afforded  it,  would  have 
ibilowed  him  to  America.  But  he  could  not 
go  without  carrying  with  him  the  means  of 
labsistence,  and  to  do  that  he  was  incapable. 
Nor  could  Austin  assist  him ;  for  he  had  in- 
liaied  on  knowing  the  amount  of  the  sums  of 
which  Edwin  had  defrauded  both  Mr.  Wil- 
fiams  and  his  last  employer ;  and  having  paid 
ibe  latter  with  great  inconvenience  to  bimaelf, 
be  was  forced  to  be  contented  with  paying  the 
olber  by  instalments. 

Bat  Brograve  was  an  object  of  envy  to  the 
Awtmt;  w  he  knew  that  his  son  was  safely 
hnded  in  America,  as  a  letter  had  been  re- 
oifed  from  him.    But  itwascertaio  thac£d- 
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■  win,  even  if  he  had  sailed  for  that  countn', 
was  not  arrived, — because,  if  he  had,  he  would 
immediately  have  written  to  his  parents. — ' 
Therefore  the  unhappy  Austins  could  only 
picture  Edwin  to  their  imaginations  as  skulk- 
ing about  some  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
a  disgraced  and  trembling  outcast,  a  reward 
set  upon  his  life,  and  his  only  prospect  an  igno- 
minious death;  for  though  the  money  which 
he  had  stolen  had  been  paid  by  his  father,  the 
prosecutor,  being  well  convinced  of  his  guilt, 
would  not,  or  could  not,  give  up  his  design 
of  trying  to  make  an  example  of  him  as  an 
incendiary. 

A  circumstance  now  took  place  which  call- 
ed the  feelings  of  the  susceptible  Austins  into 
as  keen,  if  not  keener,  agony  than  they  had 
as  yet  experienced,  though  the  circumstance ' 
itself  was  of  a  most  pleasurable  nature.  They  . 
were  one  day  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a  gen-  . 
tleman  who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  them,  \ 
and  who,  announcing  himself  to  be  an  attorney,  ■■ 
said  he  was  come  to  communicate  to  them  the  : 
contents  of  a  will.  This  grentleman  was  a  j 
man  of  benevolent  feelings ;  and  seeing  in  the  | 
countenances  of  both  an  expression  of  deep-  [ 
rooted  care,  and  observing^  the  now  denuded  . 
state  of  the  house,  (for  they  had  sold  all  the 
furniture  which  they  did  not  absolutely  want,) 
he  flattered  himself  that  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments had  occasioned  their  evident  dejection ;  I 
he  therefore  felt  his  voice  choked,  and  his  ut-  . 
terance  impeded,  by  kind  and  agreeable  enio-  ■ 
tion,  while  he  prepared  to  read  to  them  the ' 
contents  of  the  parchment  which  he  took  out  | 
of  his  pocket.  But  at  length,  shaking  off  his  j 
feelings,  he  read  with  a  firm  voice,  expecting  , 
to  be  interrupted  every  moment  by  exclama- : 
tions  of  joyful  surprise,  that  *' Joshua  Snel- ' 
ling,  &c.  gave  and  bequeathed  to  James  Aus-  ' 
tin,  the  son  of  his  first  cousin,  the  sum  of  i 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  a  house  and  j 
garden  in  Kent,  besides  plate  and  furniture."  ; 
Surprise  he  did  indeed  behold,  but  no  joy;  \ 
and  when  he  had  ended,  he  saw  the  legatee  I 
clasp  his  hands  together  with  the  close  con- '. 
vulsive  grasp  of  agony,  while  sobbing  as  ifi 
her  heart  would  burst,  his  agitated  wife  hid  I 
her  face  on  the  shoulder  of  her  husband. 

'*  What  can  this  mean  !"  exclaimed  the  at-  , 
tomey  at  last,  afWr  a  pause  of  pity  and  aston- 
ishment; "I  hoped  I  came  to  give  you  joy — 
and  it  seems  that  the  good  news  I  bring  has  : 
only  served  to  distress  yoo !" 

''  It  ought  not,  sir;  but  in  these  first  mo- 1 
ments  it  does ;  for  joy,  I  fear,  aw  hearts  can 
never  know  morBy**  mdW  A<       m  %  fiilter- 
ingtone.    ^BvlAi^ 
feslinffttBd  ftt 
who  Im  IImp 
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claiming,  *'If  he  should  be  safe  abroad,  hus- 
band, we  may  follow,  and  all  be  rich  to- 
gether!" wiped  her  eyes,  adjusted  her  cap, 
and  begged  the  gentleman  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  make  himself  comfortable  while  he 
stayed.  In  a  few  minuU's  Austin  had  hinted 
enough  of  his  sad  story  to  aflfect  and  interest 
his  auditor;  who,  having  given  his  address, 
and  discussed  every  necessary  point,  thought 
it  right  to  leave  the  Austins  to  the  unrestrain- 
ed indulgence  of  their  feelings;  but  when  he 
I  bade  them  farewell,  he  desired  Austin  not 
I  to  scruple  to  employ  him  in  any  way  that 
could  be  serviceable  to  him  or  his  son. 

Mixed  and  overpowering  indeed  were  the 
feelings  which  he  lefl  them  to  indulge !  and 
for  a  while,  the  regret  that  this  fortune  did  not 
come  years  ago,  and  soon  enough  to  have 
given  Edwin  other  prospects  in  life,  swallow- 
ed up  the  sens^ation  of  thankfulness  for  its 
having  come  at  last ;  but  more  proper  emotions 
succeeded,  and  the  evening  was  cheered  by 
the  whispers  of  consoling  hope  and  the  aspi- 
rations of  pious  gratitude. 

**  Well,"  said   Austin,  the  next  morning 

when  he  rose,  **  my  wealth  will  be  of  use  to 

poor  Brograve,  however;  for  I  will  pay  his 

outfit  to  America,  and  lend  him  money  for  all 

his  purposes."     Nor  was  it  long  before  the 

I  now  even  affectionate  Brograve,  assisted  by 

i  the  liberal  aid  of  Austin,  set  sail  for  America. 

I  The  latter  had  first  obtained  a  solemn  pro- 

i  mise  from  him,  that  he  would  not  reproach 

his  son  when  he  saw  him;  but  as  severity 

had    failed,  try   what  kindness  would  do — 

"  And  be  sure,"  added  he,  "  if  you  meet  with 

my  poor  boy,  or  hear  any  thing  of  him ;  tell 

him  we  are  become  rich,  and  long  to  follow 

him,  and  share  our  plenty  with  him  !" — "  Tell 

him,"  added  Mrs.  Austin,  ^*  that  we  have  no 

joy  in  our  riches,  till  he  shares  them  with  us !" 

And  Brograve,  more  moved  than  ever  he  was 

in  bis  life,  wrung  their  hands  in  silence,  and 

lefl  them  with  a  full  and  aching  heart. 

Would  that  Edwin  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  escape  to  America !  would  that  an  affection- 
ate father  had  been  hastening  to  him  !  but  he, 
obliged  to  hide  himself  from  the  keen  eye  of 
justice,  and  not  daring  to  attempt  to  get  on 
board  any  vessel,  was  wandering  over  Ireland, 
over  Scotland,  and  over  England,  associating 
with  the  wicked  and  the  idle,  and  sinking  con- 
sequently every  day  still  lower  in  the  scale  of 
creation;  while  he  sought  to  drown  the  sense 
of  misery  in  drunkenness, — misery  increased 
by  the  desertion  and  narrowly  escaped  treach- 
ery of  the  woman  who  had  been  his  seducer 
and  his  ruin.  Yes ;  wandering  thus  amongst 
ruffians  and  wearing  the  disgruise  of  one,  under 
a  feigned  name,  and  every  trace  of  his  former 
self  obscured,  exposed  to  all  the  blasts  of 
wintry  nights,  and  hiding  during  the  day  in 
lone  unwholesome  dwellings,  was  he  whose 
birth  was  hailed  with  the  warmest  parental 
rapture,  whose  infancy  was  reared   upon  a 


mother^s  bosom,  and  whose  welfare,  from  the 
first  hour  of  his  existence  to  the  present  agoni- 
zing one  of  his  shame  and  his  wickedness, 
was  the  first  object  of  a  father's  csre,  a  &- 
ther's  prayers! 

But  though  Hugh  Brograve  was  indeed  soj 
fortunate  as  to  reach  America  in  safety;  as 
change  of  place  does  not  produce  change  of  j 
mind,  he  was  in  the  New  World  just  what  be 
had  been  in  the  Old ;  and  having  joined  a  set 
of  very  notorious  men,  he  was  stabbed  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  just  before  his  unhappy  father- 
landed ;  and   was  dying  of  a  mortification,  > 
which  rapidly  came  on,  when  his  too  laiei 
repentant  father  sought  him  out,  and  appealed ! 
unexpectedly  at  his  bed-side.    In  vain  did  the 
afflicted  old  man  hang  over  his  pillow  with 
agonizing   affection.     The  vindictive  Hugh 
loaded   biro    with  reproaches,  imputing  &»\ 
crimes  and  even  his  untimely  death  to  bis  pa- 1 
rental  severity  and  pernicious  system  of  educa-' 
tion,  and  died  with  expressions  of^  the  same i 
unrelenting    anger   on    his    lips;  — and  the 
wretched  father  returned  to  England  childless,,' 
poor,  and  almost  broken-hearted. 

But  to  return  to  the  Austins— Though  they 
occasionally  ttupectcd  the  life  Edwin  must  be 
leading,  they  were  not  turt  of  it,  and  it  was 
necessary  they  should  hope  in  order  to  mil. 
They  therefore  did  hope, — though  thev  wellj 
knew  that  had  their  son  any  good  tidings  ofj 
himself  to  impart,  he  would  have  written  im-j 
mediately.  They  felt  sensibly  indeed  the  losti 
of  Brograve's  society,  so  powerful  is  the  tie  of, 
sympathy,  so  endearing  is  equality  in  any 
thing ! 

"  What  say  you,  wife,"  said  Austin,  afler 
the  legacy  tax  was  paid  and  he  had  received 
the  first  dividends  of  his  fortune;  ^'  whit  say 
you  to  paying  a  visit  to  our  house  in  Kentl— 
And  suppose  as  change  of  scene  and  new  oc- 
cupations are  of  use,  it  is  said*  to  the  sorrow- 
ful ;  suppose,  I  say,  that  we  go  and  live  tbeie 
entirely  ?  We  do  not  want  to  keep  shop  now, 
we  have  so  good  a  fortune*  and  our  neigh* 
bourns  son  Ralph  would  be  veiy  slad  to  take 
it,  as  the  lad  wants  a  business,  and  has  a  wife 
in  his  eye." 

''  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  said  Uit. 
Austin ;  **  and  if  we  do  not  approve  of  onr  new 
house,  we  can  come  back  again.  Bat  sooe* 
how,  since  our  poor  child's  misconduct,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  look  our  friends  hers  m  the 
face  as  I  used  to  do — and  I  shall  not  be  lony, 
therefore,  to  change  my  abode.  Besides,  ifi 
we  altered  our  way  of  living  here,  people 
would  say  we  were  grown  proud.*^ 

'*  Yes,"  observed  Austin,  '*  and  if  we  dii 
not,  they  would  say  we  were  mean— so  we 
had  better  go  at  once." 

*^I  am  glad  you  think  so,  my  detr;  for 
though  to  Eb  sure  I  can  never  be  a  lady,  still  I 
know  I  have  a  generous  spirit,  and  if  I  la 
visited  I  will  have  a  good  table.** 

**  That  you  will,  I  am  sure,**  cried  Austin;  I 
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**  and  I  am  fflad  for  your  Bake  that  my  rela- 
tion, though  he  never  noticed  me  during  his 
life,  did  ao  handsomely  by  roe  at  his  death/* 

Austin  immediately  settled  his  affairs  at 
L  ,  departed  for  Kent,  followed  by  regrets 
from  his  acquaintance  and  friends,  and  bless- 
ings from  the  poor,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was 
settled  in  a  very  pretty  house  on  Blackheath, 
surrounded  by  a  large  garden.  With  that  pro- 
priety which  always  accompanies  good  sense 
in  e?ery  situation  of  life,  Austin  resolved  to 
have  every  thing  necessary.for  comfort,  and 
nothing  for  show.  Their  establishment  there- 
fore consisted  only  of  two  maid-servants,  and 
a  gardener  who  did  not  sleep  in  the  house,  but 
in  a  cottage  adjoining;  and  he  kept  a  low 
chaise  with  one  horse,  in  which  he  could  with 
safety  drive  his  wife  round  the  beautiful  coun- 
try sunoanding  them ;  resolving  in  the  sum- 
nser  time  to  keep  a  saddle  horse  for  himself 
beaidea — if  he  could  do  so  on  trial,  consistent 
with  hi*  resolution  to  set  apart  such  a  sum 
yeariy  for  charitable  purposes.  Mrs.  Austin 
bad  certainly  not  been  so  happy  since  her  mis- 
fiirtuoea  as  she  now  was ;  for  she  had  constant 
and  pleasant  occupation  in  arranging  her  new 
hfMiar,  and  could  she  but  hope  to  live  to  see 
Edwin  in  it,  she  should  have  nothing  more  to 
desire !  Austin  too  had  his  enjoyments  ;  he 
was  fond  of  a  garden,  and  he  had  now  a  very 
eictrllent  one;  — he  liked  old  china  too,  and 
his  cupboarda  were  full  of  it;  —  old  plate  ho 
bad  also  in  abundance,  and  so  much  more  than 
they  wanted,  that  he  wished  to  sell  part  of  it; 
—but  hia  wife  had  not  yet  done  looking  at 
tod  admiring  it— nor  as  yet,  since  winter  was 
■ot  quite  net  in,  were  her  fears  of  robbers  suf- 
ficirat  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  the  removal 
of  the  chest  to  the  safer  protection  of  their 
banker  in  I^ondon. 

Whoever  has  travelled  in  8tage-coach(*s  of 
any  description  must  have  observed  the  exces- 
we  and  unconquerable  taciturnity  of  some  of 
Ite  paasengers,  and  the  unconquerable  garru- 
btf  and  communicativeness  of  others;  and 
**  Wboae  houae  is  that,  sir  V  has  been  oflen 
aaawefcd  by  a  torrent  of  unnecessary  and  te- 
diooB  information  relative  to  tlie  parties  resi- 
ding in  iL  As  Austin  was  getting  out  of  his 
gif  at  hia  own  door  while  a  stage-coach  was 
pansing.  one  of  the  passengers  said,  **  What  a 
pKUy  house  that  is !  and  though  lonely,  what 
a  lively  aitoation  !** 

**  Yes,  madam,  it  is,**  replied  a  communi- 
CMive  tiaveller,  **  and  that  old  man  you  see  at 
ibe  dnor  ia  its  owner.  He  waa,  I  am  told,  a 
riMpkeeper  somewhere,  when  Sir.  Snellin?, 
his  dutant  relation,  died,  and  left  him,  besides 
a  huidv>me  fortune,  that  house  and  garden, 
vilii  pUie,  furniture,  and  so  forth!  There 
VM  a  loeky  man,  madam  !** 

••  H0  was,  indeed,  sir;  and  I  hope  he  will 
have  the  apirit  to  spend  his  money,  now  he 
km  gotten  it  !** 

•*  Why,  madanu  be  is  no  dasher.    I  waited 


on  him  on  a  little  business  the  other  day ;  and 
if  his  wife  had  not  been  at  home  I  should  not 
have  known  half  what  he  had  gotten  by  his 
relation's  will.     But  she  showed  me  a  great 
chestfull  of  beautiful  old  plate,  and  such  fine  | 
old  china !  but  some  of  the  plate  they  arc  going ; 
to  sell  soon ;  and  indeed  I  advised  their  mov-  ■ 
ing  it  all ;  for  it  really  is  not  safe  in  such  a 

Klace  to  have  so  much  valuable  matter  in  the 
ouse." 

'*  Very  true,  sir,*'  said  the  lady,  and  began 
a  lonnr  story  of  house-breakers,  and  the  danger 
of  a  friend  of  hers ;  which  story  was  answer- 
ed by  one  of  a  similar  kind  by  the  gentleman ; 
while  apparently  half  if  not  quite  asleep  in 
the  comer  sat  a  middle-aged  man,  wrapped  up 
in  a  great-coat,  who  had  seemed  all  the  time 
totally  uninterested  in  the  conversation  that 
was  going  forward.  This  person,  when  they 
were  on  the  middle  of  the  heath,  desired  to 
be  set  down;  and  as  he  got  out,  he  wished 
his  fellow-passengers  a  good  evening,  though 
in  an  uncourtcous  tone ;  and  the  lady  meet^ 
ing,  as  he  spoke,  a  glance  from  his  dark  eyea, 
which  was  not  certainly  of  an  admiring  na- 
ture, she  declared,  when  he  was  gone,  that 
she  did  not  like  his  looks,  and  was  very  glad 
they  had  got  rid  of  him.  Alas!  the  lady 
happened  to  be  more  right  than  such  hasty 
phvHiognomists  commonly  arc. 

The  preceding  week,  Austin  had  driven  hia 
wife  to  London,  where  she  had  made  many 
purchases ;  and  ever  since  her  return  he  had 
seen  her  very  busy  at  her  needle,  while  some- 
times he  had  surprised  her  weeping  over  her 
work.  There  was  a  time  in  the  year  when 
he  had  seen  her  thus  before,  and  his  own 
feelings  gave  him  a  clue  to  hers;  but  he  said 
nothing,  and  took  no  notice  of  her  emotion. 

The  day  after  the  conversation  in  the  stage- 
coach took  place  was  passed  by  both  parents 
in  evident  dejection  and  silent  abntraction,  ex- 
cept when  one  of  them  made  an  effort  to  talk, 
in  order  to  conceal  agitation,  or  to  endeavour 
to  amuse  the  other.  The  dinner  was  aa  usual, 
with  the  single  addition  of  a  favour iU  dish  of\ 
Kdwtn$;  but  the  meal  was  scarcely  ta$td^ 
and  certainly  not  enjoyed. 

In  the  evening,  Austin  drew  his  chair  closer 
to  his  wife^s,  and  holding  her  hand  in  his, 
while  he  rested  his  right  foot  on  the  fender, — 
"  My  dear  wife,"  said  he,  **  we  are  very  silly 
people,  and  needlessly,  I  suspect,  increase  our 
own  miseries,  by  hiding  in  our  bosoms  what, 
if  share<l,  would  be  less  painful.  I  know  that 
I  have  been  going  about  all  day  with  a  corn 
sciousness  which  it  would  have  lightened  my 
heart  much  to  mention  to  you.** 

**  And  I  am  conscious  of  the  same,**  replied 
Mrs.  Austin  burstinir  into  tears ;  "  but  I  feared 
to  afflict  you  by  reminding  you  that  this  is  our 
poor  boy  s  birthday.'* 

**And  I  you/*  said  Austin  in  a  faltering 
voice ;  **  but  I  did  not  forget  it,  nor  have  I  irn 
deed  ever  forgotten  it." 


»» 
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"Neither  have  I,  husband;   and  perhaps 
you  will  laugh  at  mc,  but  I  must  tell  you ; — ^I 
always,  you  know,  used  to  make  something 
i  for  him,  or  buy  him  a  present  on  his  birthday ; 
I  and  I  have  done  the  same  ever  since  we  lost 
j  him.     Last  year  I  made  him  new  shirts ;  this 
;  year  I  made  him  some  neckcloths,  but  finer 
than  ever, — the  finest  I  could  get,  in  honour  of 
our  new  riches.   See  here,  James !  what  hand- 
some ones  they  are !"  (taking  one  out  of  her 
work-drawer.)   Austin  certainly  did  not  laugh, 
and  at  first  he  could  not  speak. 

"  My  love,"  said  he  at  length,  "  and  truly 
the  wife  of  my  heart,  I  should  hardly  laugh 
at  a  proof  of  tenderness  which,  if  it  be  a 
weakness,  I  have  been  guilty  of  myself;  for 
/  too  have  always  remembered  our  poor 
child^s  birthday,  and,  as  usual,  bought  him  a 
present.  Last  year  I  bought  him  books ;  this 
year  I  was  tempted  by  this  ffold  watch  and 
chain,  (giving  it  into  her  hand,)  that  he  may 
know,  whatever  he  may  have  deserved  from 
us,  I  never  even  in  the  midst  of  his  errors  for- 
got he  waa  my  child,  and  a  most  dear  one 
too !"  Here  a  pause  of  strong  emotion  suc- 
!  ceeded,  and  the  glittering  gift  was  laid  on  the 
table  again,  dimmed  with  a  mother^s  tears. 

To   this  mournful    silence  succeeded   the 

usual  soothing  topics  of  hopes  to  come,  of 

\  repentance  in  Edwin,  of  reunion  with  him  in 

:  another  country,  or,  if  not,  certainly  in  an- 

I  other  world. 

I  Alas!  how  different  at  that  moment  were 
!  the  feelings  and  the  prospects  of  the  ill-fated 
'  Edwin  !  Those  affections  which  formed  the 
;  only  solace  of  his  parents'  griefs,  and  inspired 
j  them  with  ever-soothing  hope,  served  but  to 
!  increase  the  agony  of  his,  and  to  add  bitter- 
Iness  to  the  dictates  of  despair.  Still  he  in 
I  fancy  heard  his  father*s  kind  and  deeply-im- 
pressive accents,  still  saw  his  mother  s  eyes 
turning  on  him  with  looks  of  ever-admiring 
fondness ;  while  that  devotion  terror-bred 
which  raised  his  faded  eyes  to  heaven,  mur- 
mured out  for  tliem  the  prayer  he  dared  not 
breathe  for  himself. — Still  did  he  recall  with 
vain  but  tender  regret  the  humble  abode  of 
his  beloved  parents,  and  could  he  but  once 
more  repose  beneath  the  paternal  roof,  he 
thought  his  utmost  wishes  would  be  indeed 
accomplished. 

But  that  parental  home,  that  mother's  smile, 
that  father's  love,  which  he  well  knew  not 
even  his  crimes  had  deprived  him  of,  shone 
i  on  him  through  the  thick  gloom  of  his  sur- 
I  rounding  misery,  like  the  distant  and  envied 
!  light  of  some  high-seated  dwelling  to  the  clos- 
,  ing  eyes  of  a  benighted  and  sinking  traveller; 
I  holding  out  the  tantalizing  promise  of  that 
'  safety,  and  that  comfort,  to  which  he  knows 
that  his  exhausted  strength  will  not  allow  him 
to  attain. 

Little  did  Edwin  suspect  the  improved  for- 
'  tunes  of  his  parents;  little  did  he  imagine 
I  witli  what  new  and  mingled  feelings  they  were. 


in  their  now  elegant  a^pde,  eonunemoratiDg ; 
his  birth-day !  j 

Austin  and  his  ever-sanguiiifi  wife,  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  happiness  to  coiDe,  con-  ■ 
tinned  to  sit  over  tlie  dying  emben  of  their ; 
fire,  till  the  hour  of  eleven  stniek« — till  ihe . 
maids  were  in  bed;    till  the  gardener  was; 
gone  home,  and  all  seemed  at  rest  but  them- : 
selves.    *^  And  here  we  are,**  cried  Mrs.  Aus- 1 
tin,  '*  sitting  with  our  window  open,  as  if  we : 
were  in  our  town!"    "However/'  replied' 
Austin,  "  there  is  no  one  to  see  us;  bat  i  will ! 
first  go  and  see  (hat  the  other  part  of  the  house  | 
is  secure,  then  return  to  close  this  shutter,  and 
lock  up  the  watch."  Mrs.  Austin  meanwhile 
set  the  candles  on  the  chimney-pieoe,  while 
she  folded  up  neatly  on  the  table  the  neckcloths 
which  she  had  taken  out  of  the  drawers,  toni* 
in^  her  back  to  the  window  as  she  did  so. 
A\  hile  thus  employed,  she  heard  from  the  par- 
lour adjoining  a  violent  noise,  as  of  persons 
making  a  forcible  entry ;  and  opening  the  door, 
she  saw  her  husband  struggling  with  two  men. 
Screaming  violently  she  was  rushing  forward ; 
to  his  assistance,  when  she  was  forcibly  held 
back  by  some  one  behind  her,  who,  no  doobt 
attracted  by  the  glittering  of  the  watch,  had 
entered  the  house  at  the  window  ;  and  as  she 
redoubled  her  cries,  her  assailant  exclaimed 
with  a  dreadful  oath,  ^^  I  *11  silence  tod,  wo- 
man.'*   Then  with  a  knife  he  instantly  strack 
her  bleeding,  dying,  though  not  insensible,  on 
the  ground ;  and  he  was  proceeding  to  assist 
tho  work  of  death  in  the  next  room,  when  tbe 
light  from  the  chimney-piece  glared  on  the 
face  of  Mrs.  Austin,  who  now  turned  her  clos- 
ing eyes  towards  him;  and  while  terror  andl 
astonishment  bereaved  him  of  the  power  of 
motion,  he  in  his  victim,  saw  and  recogntwd 
his  mother ! 

Spite  of  his  disguise  (for  what  can  bide  a 
child  from  the  quick  eye  of  an  affectiooato 
mother  1)  she  saw,  she  recognised  him;  ind 
when  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him  is 
token  of  forgiveness,  as  she  read  the  wiMneti 
of  horror  and  surprise  on  his  countenance,  be 
uttered  a  deep  groan,  and  sunk  in  avony  be- 
side her.  It  was  indeed  her  wretcped  sod 
guilty  son ;  who  having  at  length  joined  a 
gang  of  highwaymen  and  hoosebreakers,  oso 
of  whom  was  tho  man  in  the  slage-coach,  bad 
been  called  upon  by  his  comrades  that  idgbt, 
on  his  return  from  a  distant  scene  of  Tillany,j 
to  join  them  in  an  attack  on  a  house  full  ofj 
plate  in  the  neighbourhood !  Maternal  tender- 
ness,  the  ruling  passion  still  strong  in  death, 
revived  Mrs.  Austin  for  awhile;  and  raisiag 
herself  with  great  effort,  she  gaaed  with  anx- 
ious inquiry  on  Edwin;  when  seeing  her  hus- 
band nearly  overpowered  by  the  ruffians,  she 
uttered  a  noise  of  affright,  and  pushed  Edwia 
with  her  arm  as  he  lay.  That  action,  and  his 
father's  voice  in  a  tone  of  entreaty  and  dis- 
tress, roused  him  from  his  momentary  stupor; 
and  seizing  the  knife  yet  reeking  with  a  nio> 
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ther*9  blood,  he  rushed  between  his  prostrate 
father  and  the  'uplifVed  blow  of  destruction ; 
while  his  astonished  comrades  beheld  their 
accomplice  converted  into  their  assailant. 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  they  found  he 
fought  in  earnest ;  but  they  had  given  him  a 
wound  which  would  soon  have  made  him  de- 
fenceless, when  the  gardener,  and  a  friend  who 
had  been  luckily  sleeping  at  his  house,  hear- 
ing the  noise,  rushed  in  armed  with  clubs; 
and  the  villains  were  glad  to  make  a  precipi- 
tate retreat  through  the  window. 

The  anxious  wife  and  apprehensive  mother 
seemed  to  struggle  with  aeath  till  this  glad 
moment  arrived.  She  had  seen  her  wretched 
son  fly  to  save  his  father's  life,  and  she  had 
seen  him  accomplish  his  purpose!  It  was 
enough;  and  when  Edwin  again  throwing 
himself  beside  her,  exclaimed,  **  Mother,  mo- 
ther, don*t  curse  me,  I  have  saved  him,  I  have 
saved  him !''  hanging  over  her  in  agonies  that 
mocked  the  power  of  words !  while  her  hus- 
band, exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  almost  pa- 
ralyzed with  horror,  crawled  towards  her  and 
supported  her  head  upon  his  breast ;  she  moved 
her  lips,  as  if  pronouncing  Edwin's  pardon; 
she  tried  to  press  his  bloody  hand  to  her  mouth ; 
then  Tilling  back  on  the  bosom  of  Austin,  she 
expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

At  this  moment  the  blood  from  the  wound 
which  Edwin  had  received  gushed  out  with 
frightful  violence,  and  he  fell  a  corpse  on  the 
body  of  his  mother. 

When  the  gardener  and  his  friend  returned 
from  a  vain  pursuit  of  the  ruffians,  wonder 
and  horror  almost  chained  up  their  faculties  as 
they  beheld  the  scene  before  them,  and  saw 
the  old  man  sitting,  like  one  berets  of  reason, 
gazing  on  his  dead  wife  and  on  his  bleeding 
child.  At  length  wildly  starting  up,  he  ex- 
claimed, ^*Take  notice^  he  is  my  son ;  he  saved 
my  life;  and  this  wound  he  received  in  my  de- 
fence! W'hy  don't  you  go  for  hrlpl — Mon- 
sters, would  you  let  him  bleed  to  death  ?"  And 
as  he  uttered  the  last  word  he  sunk  into  a  stu- 
por that  lasted  several  hours.  But  vain  was 
emy  aid  administered  to  Edwin ;  and  even  pa- 
rental tenderness,  when  Austin's  senses  were 
thoroughly  restored,  could  not  regret  that  he 
did  not  survive  the  wound  he  had  received. 

For  Austin  had  now  the  mournful  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  his  son  interred  by  the  side  of 
YoM  mother,  his  crime  concealed,  and  only  his 
BRwrrmtion  of  his  father  known ;  for  who,  as 
death  had  sealed  the  lips  both  of  the  cnlprit 
■id  hit  Tictim,  who  could  rsYsal  the  matri- 
cide 1  Edwin^s  accomplices  had  empedvaBd 
OTBD  Austin  coold  not  hsTe  my  eertriD ' 
Isdge  of  the  lact«  though  he  only  too  MM 
f  putted  it;  besideetaitfaeeoraiMir^llli 
■I  on  the  bodies  while  angnish  hid 
k  Un  Ae  fiinctions  of  reseoOt  1^ 
■s  doe  to  the  niiirder  likely  to  I- 
is  any  easpjeion  of  hifing  ^ 
jlysf  H,   Thegefaw,  when 
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his  reason,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
that  the  verdict  had  been  one  of  **  Wilful  mur- 
der against  perstms  unknown,'*^  But  though, 
in  spite  of  this  verdict,  Austin  at  some  mo- 
ments believed  that  his  wife  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Edwin,  at  other  times  ho  convinced  himself 
that  Edwin's  only  ^uilt  was  that  of  having 
joined  a  band  of  rutl^ans  and  housebreakers. 
Still,  when  on  the  morning  of  the  funeral  he 
gazed  for  the  last  time  upon  the  corpse  of  his 
wife,  and  viewed  that  face  which  he  had  loved 
through  all  its  changes,  that  face  which  it  was 
the  tmly  hope  of  his  oppressed  heart  that  he 
should  soon  see  again  in  a  more  perfect  state 
of  being,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  other  cof- 
fin, and  cast  a  startled,  doubting,  and  bewil- 
dered glance  on  the  fac-e,  onee  as  dear,  of  him 
who  had,  he  feared,  deprived  her  of  life.  Then 
pointing  to  his  dead  son  with  fearful  meaning 
and  agonizrd  expression,  he  raised  his  eyes 
to  heaven  in  pious  gratitude,  and  exclaimed, 
**  Father !  I  thank  thee ;  for  this  indeed  was 
MERCY.  Yes ;  poor  deluded  but  affectionate 
boy  !"  added  he ;  "  whatever  were  thy  crimes, 
thou  hadst  thy  u*i*«A,  and  I  have  been  spared 
the  misery  of  seeing  thee  die  upon  a  scaffold  !" 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  STRANGER. 

A   TALE,   FOUNDED   ON    FACT.  ' 

It  is  a  well-known  saying,  that  *Me  vrai) 
n'est  pas  toujours  le  vraisemblable,"  or  tliat  j 
the  true  does  not  always  bear  the  semblance 
of  truth.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  incidents 
of  real  life  are  sometimes  more  incredible  than 
any  thing  we  read  of  in  fictitious  history ;  and 
most  of  us  can  remember,  probably,  some 
well-authenticated  fact  which  happened  in  our 
memory,  that  has  called  forth  the  sneer  of  in- 
credulity when  it  has  at  a  distant  period  been 
communicated  to  others. 

*'  Of  the  incidents  which  I  am  now  going 
to  relate,"  says  the  writer  of  the  following 
narrative,  **  I  was  myself  an  eye-witness,  and 
I  was  present  when  the  heroine  of  my  tale  re- 
lated such  parts  of  her  history,  as  had  taken 
place  before  I  knew  her.  Still,  1  am  well 
aware  that,  though  my  veracity  would  not, 
nay  could  not,  be  doubted  by  those  to  whom 
I  am  known,  I  might  be  deemed  by  strangers 
not  entitled  to  unqualified  belief,  because  the 
ivhirii  I  am  going  to  tell,  though  cer- 
^^  the  Traisemblable.^' 
Ulow  and  favourite  com- 

mble  Frederic  H , 

TVne«  I  was  some 

nmstances  had  so 

heTf  that  we  mu- 

onr  ages;  and 

ifajsic  at  JSdin- 
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bur^fh,  the  separation  was  painfuIW  felt  by 
us  both.  I  had  saved  the  grateful  child  from 
drowning,  and  he  nerer  forgot  the  obligation; 
while  I,  on  my  side,  became  attached  to  him 
;  from  the  consciousness  of  the  benefit  which  I 
had  conferred;  nor  did  absence  or  distance 
obliterate  either  from  the  mind  of  the  other. 
We  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence ;  and 
when  I  went  to  finish  my  studies  at  college, 
in  order  to  take  my  degree  at  the  university, 
it  was  a  great  joy  to  us  both  to  meet  again, 
and  I  was  at  least  half  a  year  at  Trinity  af\er 
Mr.  H  was  a  resident  there.    At  the  end 

of  that  time  I  went  to  reside  in  a  provincial 
town,  in  order  to  practise  my  profession; — 
H-^ —  having  vainly  tried  to  prevail  on  me  to 
quit  physic  for  the  church,  promising  me  a 
great  living  in  his  father's  gi(\. 
I  had  been  settled  about  fifUen  years,  when 

H ,  who  had  married  at  an  early  age  an 

heiress  chosen  by  his  father,  succeeded  to  the 

title  of  Viscount  D ;  but  soon  after  he 

was  rendered  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  men 
hj  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  died  of  her 
eighth  lying-in,  leaving  him  one  son,  their 
only  surviving  child.  Beauty  was  his  pas- 
sion; but  his  father  had  consulted  more  his 
interest  than  his  taste  in  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
and  Mrs.  H had  certainly  every  qualifica- 
tion but  beauty.  However,  her  virtues  and 
her  talents  had  at  length  so  won  upon  the  ex- 
cellent heart  of  her  husband,  that  he  had  long 
ceased  to  remember  that  her  personal  charms 
were  few,  when  death  dissolved  a  union  which 
had  been  a  blessing  to  both,  and  my  disconso- 
late friend  wrote  to  beg  me  to  hasten  to  him 
in  my  double  capacity  of  friend  and  physician. 
I  did  so,  and  found  him  oppressed  not  only  by 
the  grief  which  was  already  overwhelming 
him,  but  the  fear  of  that  which  might  too 
surely  be  impending;  for  he  thought  his  son 
was  m  great  danger  of  following  his  beloved 
mother.  I  was  only  too  much  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  urged  an  immediate  removal  to 
a  warmer  climate ;  to  be  brief,  I  was  prevailed 
upon,  that  I  mi^ht  devote  myself  entirely  to 
my  friend  and  his  child,  to  abandon  my  pro- 
fession, and  take  orders.  Accordingly,  I  re- 
turned to  college,  and  in  due  time  I  was  quali- 
fied to  accept  a  very  excellent  living  in  Lord 

D 's  gift,  which  was  on  his  estate ;  but  it 

was  given  to  a  gentleman  to  hold  for  me  until 
I  should  return  from  abroad.    I  also  took  upon 

myself  the  office  of  tutor  to  Lord  D 's 

son;  but  just  as  every  thing  was  settled  for 
our  setting  off  for  the  continent,  to  winter  in 
some  milder  climate  than  our  own,  the  object 
of  our  joint  anxiety  was  carried  off  in  a  few 
days  by  an  inflammation  on  the  lungs ;  and 

for  many  months  Lord  D gave  way  to  his 

feelings  of  agonizing  regret,  in  a  manner  that 
alarmed  me  for  his  mind.  But  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  became  more  composed,  and  pro- 
posed to  me  that  we  should  resume  our  plan 
of  leaving  England,  and  travel,  without  fixing 


any  period  for  oar  retam.  In  the  inlerral  be- 
tween his  quitting  college  and  hie  marriage^ 

Lord  D had  visited  the  continent,  and  m  { 

imbibed  such  a  4aste  for  foreign  mannerB,  aed  j 
the  foreign  style  of  levity,  that  he  would  hin  \ 
have  persuaded  his  lady  to  reside  with  him! 
abroad  for  a  few  years;  but  she  eoold  never - 
be  prevailed  upon  to  consent ;  and  he  loved 
her  too  well  to  urge  what  he  saw  wm  dis* 
pleasing  to  her.   Now,  however,  there  was  do 
obstacle  to  his  putting  his  design  in  execntiM 
— and  curiosity  made  me  as  eager  to  go,  at 
preference  made,  him.    Bat  as  Lord  D       , 
who  had  seen  France,  was  nnacqaainted  widi 
Spain  and  Portugal,  he  resolved  to  embark  at  I 
Falmouth  for  Lisbon,  and  enter  France  by  the 
Pyrenees.      To  Falmouth  therefore  we  re- 
paired ;  but  the  wind  being  against  our  em- 
barkation, we  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  pn^ 
pare  for  an  abode  of,  perhaps,  many  days  at 
an  inn.    The  delay,  hpwever,  was  of  link 
consequence  to  me,  as  I  was  deeply  enga^ped 
in  reading  Horace,  of  whom  I  was  roeditatuif 
a  translation ;  therefore,  to  me  all  places  wen 
nearly  alike;  but  that  restlessness,  ever  the 
attendant   on  recently-experienced   afflietios, 

made  Lord  D very  impatient  of  oar  e^ 

forced  delays. 

One  evening,  our  projected  walk  haviaf 
been  put  a  stop  to  by  tne  threatening  appea^ 
ance  of  the  clouds,  1  sat  down  to  my  Hoiaet; 

and  Lord  D ,  as  was  too  ofWn  the  can 

with  him,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  employ 
his  mind  in  reading  or  writing,  began  bit 
walk  up  and  down  the  room.  Siuideriy* 
however,  I  was  conscious  that  he  tamed  to 
the  window,  which  looked  into  a  large  gardes 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  it  was  not  loaf 
before  I  heard  him  exclaim,  **  Heavens!  wbii: 
an  angel  !**  However,  I  went  on  reading;  for  I 
knowing  his  passion  for  children,  and  bavisrl 
seen  a  very  lovely  child  aboot  the  hoate,  I 
concluded  this  sweet  girl  was  now  playiog  ia 
the  garden. 

"How  beautiful !  Do,  Moreton,  come  and 
look  at  her!*'  again  cried  Lord  D— . 

"  Not  now,  my  dear  lord,  for  I  have  sen 
her,  and  she  is  very  pretty  indeed.^' 

*' Pretty!  she  is  an  angel!  and  I  wondif 
you  did  not  mention  her  to  me  !*^  I  repM 
not,  for  I  was  again  engrossed  by  mv  book. 
Soon  after,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  She  will  be  weCi 
I  am  sure  she  will,  and  here  is  a  storm  comiif 
and  she  is  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  Whateu 
I  doV 

"  Do !"  said  I.  •*  Can't  you  go,  as  yoa 
have  your  great-coat  on,  and  take  her  n 
under  your  arm,  and  wrap  her  up  in  it,  and 
bring  her  inl" 

"  'Sdeath !  Moreton,  are  you  mad  t*^  cried 

Lord  D ,  indignantly;  and,  immediately 

rising,  I  ran  to  the  window,  where  1  mnrt 
own  that  I  saw,  with  more  pain  than  pleamTS, 
not  a  pretty  child,  but  the  most  jperfeclly 
beautiful  woman  I  ever  beheld!    She  wnl 
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dmsed  in  moDmiDg,  nearly  Tewmbling  Ihat 
of  ■  iridow !  but  tnt  gbaaj.  waving,  auburn 
bair,  pailed  a  la  Madonna,  relieved  Ihe  rxqai- 
rite  white  of  her  forehead,  prevenling'  the 
uuil  unbecomingneBs  of  a  iridaw'a  coatume. 
Uei  cbe^k  vaa  pals ;  bul  her  complexion  visa 
ID  IranHpHrent,  that  the  leaal  pmotion  or  move- 
ncDl,  crimsoned  eTery  part  of  ii.  Her  ejee 
rare  haxel,  large,  and  almost  fierce  in  their 
ixpreaaion  —  her  features,  faultless  in  their 
formalion — and  her  peccon,  tail  and  wett-prO' 
portioned,  though  thin  to  a  fault,  was  in  erery 
rcapeci  wor^y  of  her  face,  and  give  to  her 
whole  appeirance  a  dignity  and  a  beauty 
'bich  I  nevec  law  before,  nor  haTe  ever  seen 
_jMe  in  woman.  To  be  sure  I  did  not,  on  my 
finl  lurrey,  see  all  I  have  above  described; 
bot  I  bad  no  aaoncr  beheld  her  than,  aware  of 

Lord  D 's  admiration  of  beauty,  and  that 

the  heart  is  never  so  ausceptible  as  after  recent 
affliction.  1  felt  an  involuntary  fear  that  this 
lovely  tneogitita  would  captivate  him;  for,  with 
the  conviction  of  her  beauty,  came  over  my 
mind,  at  the  same  time,  a  distafle  to  her  ex- 
preMlon  of  countenance;  and  an  apprehenaion 
that  she  waa  ill-calculated  to  make  up  to  my 
beloved  patron  the  lots  of  his  admirabli.'  wife. 
While  I  was  contemplating  her  as  firtdly, 
diou^  not  as  deligbtedlv,  as  my  friend  bad 

'  De,   Lord  D left  llie  room,  seized  an 

ibiclla,  and  running  to  meet  the  lady,  who 
n  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  short,  thick,  odd- 
looking  wailinE-maid.  he  reached  her  just  aR 
the  ahnwer  fell,  and  had  the  salisraclion  of 
conveying  her  safe  from  the  rain  to  the  house. 
I  had  gone  to  the  hall  door  to  wait  for  ihem, 
that  I  might  have  a  nearer  survey  of  her  beau- 
Ij,  and  I  set  down  my  poor  patron  as  a  lost 
man,  when  I  saw  the  graceful  sweeineas  and 
lady-like    self-poescasion    with    which    she 
thanked  him  for  his  attention,  and  listened  to 
the  soft  and  winning'  accents  of  her  voir 
~         taking  the  arm  of  her  servant,  she  wil 
drew  to  her  own  apartment,  and  Lord  D — 
wiifa  a  deep  sigh,  returned  to  ours.     "  Ay- 
is  all  over  with  him,  poor  man'."  said  I 
■ytdf;  and  piqued,  provoked  and  alarmed,  I 
bam  reading  aloud  such  parts  of  Horace  aa 
MHMed  on  women ;  and  though  I   had 
■■d,  or  thought  of  the  pasaave  since  I  vn 
iMiy  at  school  and  had  acted  Castalio,  I  caught 
ajtdf  several  times  daring  the  evening  rs- 
' '    celebrated  apei 

'*Wbo  loM  Mark  Antony  the  world! 
Rk  did  I  read  without  thundering  oi 
vely— 


S raise  of  the  beautiful  incognita  would  have 
one.  At  length,  however,  he  said,  "  Mor^ 
ton,  who  can  that  woman  bel  Hrt  sir  and 
carriage  bespeak  her  lo  be  somebody  of  dis- 
tinrlioD  ;  let  us  inquire  concerning  her  of  the 
waiter,"  and  be  was  accordingly  summoned. 
But  all  he  knew  of  her  was,  thai  she  had  ar- 
rived there  the  da;  before  us,  on  her  way. 
like  ourselves,  to  Lisbon,  that  she  never  stirred 
out,  iieviT  saw  any  one,  and  received  no  let- 
ters ;  that  they  did  not  know  her  name ;  and 
that  the  Welch  girl  whom  she  had  brought 
with  her  scarcely  spoke  English  enough  to 
be  intelligible.  He  also  added,  that  she 
seemed  very  unhappy,  and  frequently  was 
heard  Id  pass  half  the  night  in  walking  up  and 
down  her  apartment. 

"  Very  mysterious,  and  very  odd !"  ob- 
served I,  when  the  man  had  withdrawn. 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Lord  D with 

cfuickness — "Nhe  is  evidently  a  widow, in  de-' 
hcata  health  and  probably  reduced  circum- 
stances, going  to  Lisbon  for  change  of  air; 
and  having  recently  lost  a  beloved  husband, 
she  is  naturally  enough  wretched  in  mind, 
and  can't  sleep.  /  have  often  walked  half 
the  night,  Moreton." 

Now  what  my  friend  aaid  was  very  just. 
Still  I  felt  a  great  daaire  to  contradict  it;  but 
1  waa  ashamed,  and  remained  silent,  and  soon 
ader  we  parted  for  the  nlghL  The  next  morn- 
ing when  1  row,  the  lirBl  objects  that  met  my 
eyes  were  the  lady  and  her  maid,  and  Lord 

U ,  walking  together  In  thx  garden;  and 

as  they  were  too  much  engrossed  in  conversa- 
tion to  see  me,  1  busied  myself  in  studying 
the  countenance  of  this  most  lovely  of  women. 
I  found  my  prejudice  aeainst  her  increase  ra- 
ther than  diminish.  My  medical  profession 
had  given  me  some  of  that  phyaiognojnical, 
or  rather  pa  Ihognomical  knowledge  which  dis- 
tinguishes medical  men.  Indications  of  in- 
sanity are  certainly  discoverable  to  them,  when 
unseen  by  othera,  from  their  habit  of  acute  ob- 
servation; and  though  1  saw  no  marks  of  de- 
rangement about  this  unknown  beauty,  1  dis- 
covered, in  the  quick  motion  and  perturbed 
eipreasion  of  her  eye,  symptoms  of  alarm, 
suspicion,  and  diaquieti  which  told  me  all 
was  not  at  peace  wittiu^u^  <hal  she  had 
something  tc  ' 

beantj  huM 
that  be  sir  ~ 
waa  not  a 
andplra 
My  ft 
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mised  nerer  lo  forsake  roe,  but  share  m;  fate 
whate?erit  majr  be." 

"  Happy  jou,  sir,  in  poasB»sin^  such  a 
fnend !     replied  the  lady  with  a  fainl  smile. 

She  might  have   called  Lord   D "Sir," 

eren  though  she  was  npprised  orhis  rank,  ptill 
1  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  let  her  know  his 
rank,  though  of  my  real  iDolives  I  am  not  cer- 

I  hare  often  ridiculed  in  olhera  (be  fondness 
for  showing  their  intimacy  Wllh  and  know- 
ledge of  great  people.  Slill,  as  1  have  almost 
always  observed  that  Uiose  who  are  most 
ready  to  lau^h  at  this  weakness  in  others,  in- 
fallibly tall  into  it  themselves  whenever  ihey 
have  an  opportunity,  1  am  bj  nn  means  sure 
that  one  of  my  motives  for  calliog  my  friend 
by  his  title  as  soon  as  I  could,  was  not  the 
wish  of  impressing  iier  with  an  idea  of  my 
importance  in  having  a  lord  for  my  friend. 
But  whatever  was  (he  cause,  it  Is  certain  that 
I  Tery  soon  made  an  opportunity  of  saying, 
"  Uj  lord,  will  your  lordship — "  and  as  I  did 
so,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  looked  at  (he 
Incognita,  with  an  expression  which  seemed 
to  say,  "There!  do  you  hear  that!— You  ar< 
talking  thus  familiarly  with  a  lord  '."  1  an 
the  mora  confirmed  in  Ibis  suBpicion  by  Iht 
look  wbich  sbe  gave  ma  in  return ;  for  while 


when   my  firiend   visited   her  alone,   thoagk 
when  he  was  accompanied  by  me  the  Mmid 
was  dismissed. 
Thus  did   we  pase  six   week*,  and  tbt^ 

Eassed  rapidly  to  my  friend,bnt  alowly  tame, 
ecause  I  wiabsd,  what  1  peraiated  to  thioka 
dangerous  intercourse,  to  be  put  a  atop  to  by 
our  voyage.  However,  we  had  aequiiM 
necessary  information  during  that  time 
we  had  learnt  both  Ihe  maiden  and  mi 

ncognita.     On  day  Lord  Del> 


it  seemed  to  say, — "Welt,  and  what  then  1  I 
have  Been  a  lord  before, — ay,  and  think  il  no 
such  marvellous  line  thing  to  be  the  friend  of 
"  and  I  felt  the  blocS  rush  into  my  face, 
sort  of  half  smile  a«  if  in  contempt  played 
ir  beautiful  lip.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  those  dialogues  of  looks  which  this  lady 
and  myself  from  that  hour  to  the  last  of  our 
acquaintance  very  frequently  held ;  and  when 
I  thus  do  justice  to  the  powers  of  her  expreS' 
I  flatter  myself  that  my  readers  will  be- 
I  was  not  deficient  in  similar  powers, 
though  1  might  perhaps  be  called  notwith- 
standing a  very  ugly  fellow. 

It  to  return  to  more  important  matters. 
Iliese  meetings  in  the  garden  took  place 
daily;  and  though  nothing  could  be  more 
!r  or  more  guarded,  than  the  lady's  be- 
lur,  I  saw  that  she  evinced  every  day 
and  more  satisfaction  whenever  my  Lord  ' 
Delborough  first  accosted  her ;  still  her  look  I 
seemed  the  result  of  a  restless,  unhappy,  and 
undecided  mind ;  and  as  I  could  not  help  sur- 
veying her  with  very  scrutiniiing  looks,  1  saw  | 
that  she  was  often  embarrassed  by  the  steadi- 
of  my  observation.  But  the  inlereourse 
at  length  not  confined  lothe  garden; — 
Lord  Delborough  offered  to  lend  her  books ; 
and  the  offer  being  accepted,  be  carried  them  I 
himself  to  her  room,  and  was  rewarded  by  an 
ition  to  walk  in.  But  she  kept  her  maid 
in  the  room  then,  and  did  the  same  in  future  | 


herself,  "  1  have  always  forgotten  to  , 
my  friend  properly  to  you,  madam,  and  ha 
has  never  done  me  the  lavoar  of  presnnting  Ba. 
But '  better  late  than  never.'  This,  maifaua, 
is  Mr.  Moreion,  formerW  Dr.  Horeton, 
leanied  phj^liuan ;  but  as  doctor  is  not  a  mo4 
travelling  Ulle,  in  future  he  Is  only  Mr.  Mine- 
ton,  at  your  service." — "  And  give  me  lean, 
madam,'  said  1,  "to  present  to  yon  the  vis- 
count D of Hall,  in  Itutlandshiia, 

and  Portman-square  in  London." 
.  "  But  who  is  to  present  me  to  jrn>,  ge 
men  '"  replied  the  lady,  blnehing  deeply, 
forcing  a  smile,  though  an  expreauon  M  | 
distress  was  visible  in  her  connleDaRe«; 
recovering  herself  as  rapidly  as  she  coold,ltr 
she  saw  then  even  Lord  D  aeenwd  lo 

think  a  mutual  disclosure  of  name*  neenniy, 
she  assamed  an  air  of  dignity  and  replied, "  I 
was  bom  a  St.  Clair  and  I  maTried  k  Macdo*- 
ald,"  and  as  she  spoke  her  naUonal  pridt  sf 
birth  flushed  deeply  o'er  her  face,  and,  sprmif 
3S  she  was  from  "  the  lordly  tine  of  high  St. 
Clair,"  I  saw  clearly  why,  at  the  sound  ofnj 
friend's  rank,  she  had  turned  on  mo  a  look  <^ 
such  calm  and  scornful  disregard.  "Vr*," 
she  continued,  "my  maiden  name  was  RoM- 
bel  St.  Clair ;"  and  seeing  that  I  regarded  hn 
with  a  scrutinizing  look  which  she  probably 
mistook  for  a  look  of  suspicion,  she  nxed  ha 
eyes  on  me,  and  said,  "  lho»e  who  ki 
thing  of  the  pedlgreeof  my  family,  mnst  know 
that  Rosabel  is  one  of  the  family  namee  of  lb* 
Sl  Claiis;  but  1  am  the  last  of  my  branch  of 
that  noble  family.  I  was  always 
child,  and  I  was  soon  an  orphan ;  ■ 
Colonel  Macdonald  made  me  his  wif 
alone  in  creation,  without  near  lis  of  any  kind. 


foss  of  every  other  lie.  He  waa  my  all,  iwr 
pride,  and  for  some  years  my  blttting!    TIU 

1  lost "  here,  too  much  affedad  ti( 

proceed,  she  retired  Into  her  chamber,  leaving; 
my  poor  friend,  who  sympathiEcd  only  loo 
deeply  in  her  alfliclion,  as  much  affected  n 
herself.  j 

It  was  some  time  before  she  returned  to  as, 
but  as  soon  as  she  did  she  addresaed  as  tiiiw: ! 
"  It  is  BO  painful  to  me  to  recall  what  I  haTsj 
been,  and  to  contrast  it  with  what  I  am,  Ihatir 
shall  disclose  as  much  of  my  « 
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rifrht  for  700  to  know,  to  convii^  you  that 
you  have  not  bectowed  your  attenliont  on  an 
UD worthy  object,  and  then  finally  drop  the  sub- 
ject. W  ben  the  great  misfortune  of  my  life 
took  place,!  resoWed  to  quit  Engrland  forever, 
and  try  by  change  of  scene  to  divert  my  mind 
from  images  of  past  happiness  which  destroyed 
my  peace.  I  had  no  paternal  fortune;  but 
when  my  calamities  occurred,  I  found  myself 
possessed  of  a  clear  five  thousand  pounds,  and 
on  that  sum  I  knew  I  could  live  decently  in  a 
foreign  country;  and  I  also  knew  that  my  mind, 
accustomed  to  depend  on  itself,  and  capable  of 
beinff  acted  upon  by  new  scenes  and  interests, 
would  gradually  recover  its  tone  when  removed 
from  its  scene  of  suffering,  and  that  life  might 
once  more  become  interesting  to  me.  At  pre- 
sent, however,*'  she  continued  in  a  tone  of  deep 
dejection,  and  absolute  despondence,  **time 
has  done  nothing  for  me  yet,  nor  entire  change 
of  scene,  because  I  am  still  in  Britain ;  but  I 
trust  that  when  I  am  once  settled  on  some  part 
of  the  continent,  I  may  become  more  calm, 
else  death  in  any  shape  almost  were  welcome  !** 

j     Lord   D ,  excessively  agitated,  could 

only  reply  to  this  mournful  address,  by  broken 
\  sentences  of  sorrow,  pity,  regret,  interest,  at- 
tachment, esteem,  and  so  forUi ;  but  I  did  not 
think   of  making  any  answer  at  all,  being 
wholly  absorbed  m  wonder  at  that  almost  stem 
independence  of  character,  as  it  appeared  to 
:  me,  which  had  led  this  young  and  unprotected 
woman  to  disregard  the  soothings  and  support 
of  her  friends,  and  to  launch  out  on  the  world 
i  of  another  country,  like  a  female  adventurer 
j  seeking  as  it  were  her  fortune.     But  had  she 
i  friends  1  was  the  question.    Had  she  deserved 
I  friends  ?     Nor  could  I  behold  without  a  feel- 
ing of  dismay,  the  total  want  of  religious  com- 
:  fort  or  dependence  which  her  language  evinced. 
>  Not  once  had  she  adverted  to  the  necessity  of 
resignatioi^  to  the  divine  will,  and  the  comfort 
which  the  deepest  sorrow  derived  from  that  re- 
signation ;  but  she  appeared  in  every  thing  a 
self-poised  being,  wrestling  with  only  mortal 
I  strength  against  the  anguish  which  fate  had 
inflicted,  and  proudly  resolved  to  prove  victo- 
rious in  the  combat.    But  my  infatuated  friend 
saw  nothing  in  her  character  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  her  beauty,  and  her  evident  wretch- 
edness only  made  his  benevolent  heart  yearn 
towards  her  more  fondly,  till  the  earnest  wish 
to  be  her  consoler  and  her  husband,  became 
triumphant  over  every  other  consideration ;  and 
1  soon  discovered  that  it  was  Mrs.  Macdonald^s 
mourning  habit  alone  which  delayed  the  offer 
of  his  hand  and  heart.    How  did  I  congratu- 
late myself  that  I  was  not  so  vulnerable  to  the 
power  of  beauty,  nor  even  to  the  more  lasting 
attraction  of  intellect  and  manner!     Else,  I 
too  might  have  loved  this  fascinating  woman, 
sad  tasted  the  agonies  of  a  hopeless  attach- 
ment.    But  I  was  never  for  a  moment  in  dan- 
ger.   The  peculiar  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance had  always  rendered  me  suspicious,  and 


the  evident  haughtiness  of  her  disposition  had 
fi-om  the  first  repelled  me.  Nor  had  her  mind, 
though  powerful,  any  charm  for  m^  taste  or 
my  judgment ;  for,  though  superior,  it  was  not 
sufllciently  so  to  satisfy  either.  Like  the  tra- 
veller who  has  ascended  high  enough  up  the 
side  of  a  lofty  mountain  to  be  enveloped  in 
clouds,  but  not  high  enough  to  see  them  roll 
away  beneath  him ;  so  Mrs.  Macdonald  was 
sufiiciently  elevated  in  understanding  above 
her  sex  to  think  she  might  despise  those  re- 
straints, those  rules  of  decorum,  and  those! 
usages  of  society,  which  regulate  the  actions  \ 
of  inferior  women,  but  not  wise  enough  to  feel  1 
the  necessity,  the  gracefulness,  and  Uie  bene- 
volent utility  of  submitting  to  such  restraints* 
She  felt,  in  her  imagined  power  of  self-sovem- 
ment,  that  her  innocence  and  purity,  wrtified 
by  stren^h  of  intellect,  did  not  need  the  pro- 
tecting aid  of  the  cAstomary  forms  of  society 
to  ffuard  them  from  attack.  But  she  did  not 
feel,  that  as  such  forms  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  women  exposed  by  their  weak- 
ness to  danger,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on 
those  who  are  raised  in  intellect  above  other 
women,  to  submit  to  the  salutary  restraints  of 
decorum,  lest  they  lead  their  less-gifted  sisters 
into  danger  by  the  seductions  of  their  exam- 
ple. In  short,  her  talents  were  bright  enough 
to  shed  an  uncertain  and  lightning  brilliancy 
in  her  path,  calculated  to  mislead  rather  than 
direct;  but  their  brilliance  was  not  strong 
enough  to  shine  with  steady,  noon-day  radiance, 
and  light  her  with  safety  and  oertamky  on  bev 
way. 

It  may  be  thought  surprising,  and  even  iiiv- 
possible,  that  1  could  discern  so  easily  the 
defects  in  this  lady's  character,  and  see  so 
evidently  the  marks  in  her  of  some  mysteriouaT 
sorrow,  some  probably  guilty  secret,  while 

Lord  D remained  perfectly  unconscious 

of  both.    To  this  I  replyt  that  Lord  D 

was  a  man  wholly  devoid  of  suspicion,  and 
not  gif\ed  with  much  penetration.  He  was, 
on  the  contrary,  even  blind  to  the  faults  of 
those  he  loved ;  and,  being  wholly  free  fnMn 
guile  himself,  was  never  apt  to  suspect  it  in 
others.    He  was 

**  So  pure,  so  good,  he  scarce  could  guess  at  sin, 
But  thought  the  world  without  like  that  within.'* 

Besides,  he  was  in  love,  and  love  cast  its  own 
beautiful  hue  over  all  that  he  beheld.  As  the 
effect  of  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass  sheds  one 
equal  and  beautifying  tint  over  every  land- 
scape and  every  cloud,  giving  warmth  to  cold- 
ness, and  clothing  barren  scenes  in  beauty ; ! 
so  love  made  every  quality  in  this  charming ' 
woman  assume  a  charm  and  appear  a  virtue 
in  the  eyes  of  her  lover ;  it  gave  the  semblance 
of  tender  regret  to  the  gloom  of  conscious 
duplicity,  and  dignified  the  impetuous  in* 
equality  of  her  temper  with  the  name  of  quick 
sensibility,  and  proper  self-respect.  i 

Whatever  were  m^  \de9A  i^Wvn^  v^  ^Wy 
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found  thai  they  were  confined  ta  mysflf 

alone,  and   that  Lord  D 's  cont^dence  in 

ber  was  pijual  lo  hia  admiration.  At  the  end 
of  six  weeks  the  wind  changed,  la  the  joy  of 
Ofl  all.  But,  when  we  were  on  the  paint  of 
being  Bummoned  on  board,  Mrs.  Macdonald  | 
became  bo  ill  that  she  was  forced  lo  keep  her  ' 
room,  and  our  loyage  was  consfqucntly  aban~  I 

doned  ;  for  Lord  D declared  he  was  bound 

by  powerful  lies  not  to  leave  this  friendless  i 
•Iranger  behind  in  a  gick  bed  ;  and  I  \tris 
forced  10  acquiesce,  though  reluctantly,  in  tht 
juBliee  of  Ihe  sentiment.  But  1  soon  found 
tbat  honour  itself  forbade  my  friend  to  leave 
Falmoulh  under  such  circumstances,  as  he 
owned  lo  me  that  he  had  recently  made  an 
offer  of  his  hand  to  the  interesting  widow  j 
>nd  thai  the  eiceselve  agitation  which  hie 
proposal  had  occasioned,  had  been  followed  i 
BO  closely  by  her  severe  indisjKiaition,  that  he 
ily  obliged,  as  a  man  of  honour. 


to  put  it  iiUiia  power  lo  gain  more  infonoatioa ; 
relative  lo  her.  She  therefore,  poinUngto  tbaj 
table,  on  which  were  materials  for  writing,  I 

begged  Lord  D lo  write  down  what  sIm| 

dictated,  and  the  resalt  was  the  followiog  lel-| 

ter  enclosed  to  Messrs. M ttCa.  BanliFrt,! 

Lomhard-sireet,  London,  and  directed  to  Mrt.| 

M ,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  parties.  [ 

Madam, — Vou  would  greatly  oblige  a  pe>' 
son  much  interested  in  the  inquiry,  bj  infiimi- 1 
ing  me  in  a  letler,  addressed  to  A.  B.  Pott-i 
oHice,  Falmouth,  what  you  know  or  think  of' 
Mrs.  Macdonald,  the  widow  of  Colonel  Mic-I 
donald,  who,  when  you  last  heard  of  her,  wu,| 


it  tore 


T  to  his  di'clar 


but  his  anxiety  on  account  of  her  illi 
increased  by  the  fear  of  having  caused  it.    Ai 
length  she  recovered,  and  we  were  again  ad- 
milted  lo  her  presence  ;  but  it  was  some  days 
before  she  was  sufficjenly  well  to  admit  Lord 
address   her  again  on  the   subject 
heart.     At  length,  however,  as  he 
himself  informed  me,  she  told  him  with  con- 
siderable emotion,  thai  though  phe  was  afraid 
s  should  never  be  happy  herself,  she  was 
lling  lo  do  all  in  her  power,  lo  administer 
his  happiness,  conscious  as  she  was,  that, 
she  had  any  affections  left,  after  all  she  had 
endured,  those  afferlions  would  be  his,  and 
would  lead  her  to  study  his  comfort  in  every 
thing.      "My  lord,"  added  she,   "I   am   so 
gratified,  and  my  heart  is  so  touched  by  the 
devoted,  confiding  attachment  which  you  have 
shown  me,  that  1  swear  to  you,  were  you  my 
inferior,  and  a  beggar,  I  would  have  consented 
>e  yours.     So  sweet  is  it  lo  be  loved,  and 
particularly   soothing   to  the   torn   heart, 
which,  having  once  been  fondly  beloved,  has 
been  doomeil  to  mourn  over  the  cessation  of 
its  blessings."    When  my  friend  related  these 
assurances  to  me  1  did  not  entirely  believe  in 
them,  ihough  he  did;  but  I  have  since  been 
to  place  implicit  reliance  on  their  truth, 
i  to  admit  that  what  she  thus  expressed  she 
At  thoroughly  felt.  i 

fhe  morning  after  this  conversation,  she 
It  for  us  both  into  her  apartment,  and  with 
CTpression  of  countenance  in  which  my 
friend  saw  only  the  confusion  of  modesty  ar>d 
in  which  1  read  the  perturhation 
s  and  oppressed  mind,  she  told 
us,  inai  inougb   she  saw  with  pleasure  that, 

Lonl  D 's  confidence  In  lior  was  such  as 

to  make  him  satisfied  with  what  she  had  nar- 
rated lo  him  of  her  slory.  still,  for  the  satisfac-  , 
lion  of  his  friends,  (and  here  she  turned  on 
me  a  most  meaning  glance,)  she  had  resolved  1 


does  she  deserve  the  esteem  which  herem-l 
diul.and  manners,  seem  so  powerfully  tochil-j 
Icnge!  I 

I  am,  Madam,  your  obedieat  humble  sprr't, 
A.  B. 
,      "There  is  no  necessily,  none  in  the  worM.j 
for  an  application  of  this  nature,"  observed! 

I  Lord  D ,  "and  the  testimony  of  this  lady  I 

can  only  confirm  all  I  already  think."  [ 

"But   Mr.  Morelon   looks,"  implied  Mii.| 

Macdonald,  "as  if  be  approved  of  the  *ppb-l 

"  I  should  do  so,"  answered  I  graTely,  "if 
it  were  made  in  a  proper  nay;  forwhy  bIimU| 
'  not  Lord  D write  in  his  own  nanwl"      i 

"  Because,  if  I  am  not  what  I  seem,  Mn. 

M would  be  more  likely  to  write  openly  | 

'  and  ingenuously  to  A.  B.  than  to  Lord  D-^ — , 

"O!  certainly,  certainly!"  interrupted  Lead 

D ,  "  nothing  can  be  more  honoarable  and 

delicate  than  your  motives — and  I  will  beariw, 
objections  made,  but  seal  and  eeud  the  lellM 
directly." 

I  therefore,  on  hearing  this,  saw  it  would 
be  fruitless  to  say  any  more  on  the  subjeM; 
though  I  felt  assured,  that  a  woman  who  leally 
wished  to  establish  her  identity,  and  bad  the 
means  of  doing  It  In  a  satisfactory  maniVT, 
would  have  set  about  the  task  in  a  very  dilfe- 
renl  manner;  and  instead  of  giving  one  Tsfe-i 
rence,  would  have  given  many,  and  not  have 
dictated  an  anonymous  letter  to  any  one. 
However,  my  opinion  was  of  no  importance,! 
and  the  letter  was  sent,  end  mtturtrtd  by  le- 
lurn  of  pnat.     It  was  as  follows: 

•''ir, — Your  letter  gave  me  pleasure,  thoagh 
from  a  writer  unknown,  because  it  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  Mrs.  Macdonsid 
in  the  terms  which  she  Jarrra.  Sir,  her  vir- 
lues  and  lier  talents  are  equal  to  her  beaniy, 
and  though  not  happy,  no  one  erer  deserved 
happiness  more;  but  she  is  only  too  miKh 
wedded  to  the  memory  of  a  Terr  bad,  untsltb- 
ful  husband,  whose  sudden  death  ought  I 
have  been  a  source  of  rejoicing  to  her,  ■■  we 
as  to  Iter  friends. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  wmnt, 

A.  M. 


THE    MYSTERIOUS   STRANGER. 


Lord  D '•  delight  on  perusing  this  \el- 

Ui,  coald  onl;  be  exceeded  by  Mre.  Macdon- 
ald'a  inrpidalion  00  iia  delivery;  and  wtien, 
having  read  it  heiself,  efae  gave  it  with  a  look 
of  triumph,  10  me,  her  face  became  of  a  hue 
rcacmbltDZ*de*lh  itself.  When  I  came  to  Ihe 
iiBtl  relative  to  the  sudden  dralli  of  Colonel 
Slaedonald,  1  iovoluntarily  exclaimed,  •>  lud- 
.  den  de^th !  1  did  not  undnrritand  the  death 
,  was  sadden."  "Sudden!"  exclaimed  Mra. 
Macdonald,  echoing  my  word — "  t^uddcn !  O 
aj,  ao  it  was  audden ;"  and  holding  her  hand 
to  her  head,  she  left  the  room. 
I  Reader,  though  well  convinced  that  a  sua- 
jpicious  ia  an  unamlable  temper,  I  must  hon- 
,  esllj  confeas  that,  at  this  moment,  a  suspicion 
of  a  most  horrible  nature  took  posHcasian  of 
017  mind,  while  my  more  generous  patron  re- 
mained as  confiding  as  before,  and  saw,  in  the 
BlroDg  emotion  of  Mrs.  Macdonald  nothing  but 
a  very  natural  distreas  at  hearing  the  audden 
death  of  hei  husband  alluded  to.  }tut  then 
he  was  in  love  and  I  not ;  and  a  man  who 
choosea  a  wife  urtdei  lire  delusions  of  passion, 
appears  to  rue  to  be  no  more  a  rational  judge  of 
[he  results  of  hla  actions,  than  a  man  who  en- 
lists for  a  soldier  when  in  a  stale  of  intoxica- 
tion. From  this  unf'irlunatc  moment  I  enter- 
(ained  a  horror  of  my  patron's  approaching 
union,  and  1  was  forced  to  quit  the  room  ab- 
rupily,  when  I  learnt  that  as  soon  as  the  two 
jeari'  mourning  of  Mra,  Macdonald  hiid  ex- 
pired, she   would  become  the  wife  of  Lord 


Iherine  Nairn,  who  whs  privy  to  the  mnrder  of 
her  husband,  till  I  fell  my  piejudices  against 
Keoich  women  get  ahead  of  me  with  frightful 

strength.     And  the  new  Lady  D was  bom 

a  Sl  Clair,  and  married  to  a  Macdonald  !  and 
her  first  husband  had  dial  luddtnly !  He  had 
also  been  an  unfaithful  and  bad  husband,  and 
his  death  ought  to  have  been  a  relief  to  her, 
seemed  !  \et  she  was  not  only  wretched  be- 
yond any  hope,  she  said,  of  ever  being  happy 
again,  but  had  rmdenlty  a  weight  upon  her 
mind ;  a  weight  that  wnroiD  only  could  not 
create.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  as  these 
suspicions  were  uppermost  in  my  mind,  they 
did  not  show  themselrea  on  my  countenance; 
and  1  soon  perceived  that  Lady  D observ- 
ed and  understood  Ihe  chetseter  of  the  looks  I 
gave  her;  and  that  she  watched  me  as  much 
1  watched  her..  It  at  length  occurred 
,  that  I  would  try  to  find  out  whether  Mrs, 

,  Ihe  banker's  wife,  was  a  lespectablt 

man,  and  her  testimony  worthy  credit.    Ac- 
cordingly I ■-   '-  -  '■-■—•'  —  '  — 


pired,  shi 


'e  soon  after  summoned  on  board,  as 
the  wind  was  again  favourable;  and  aller  a 
sbort  passage  we  found  ouraelves  in  Portugal. 
To  be  brief;  ray  friend  was  united  to  Mrs, 
Macdonald  very  soon  after  we  reached  Lisbon, 
by  an  KnglUh  clergyman,  chaplain  to  the 
£ictory  there.  I,  with  a  heavy  heart,  witnessed 
the  ceremony ;  nor  could  1  behold  without  the 
greatest  pain  the  excessive  agitation,  and  the 
coldness  almost  amounting  to  aversion,  which 


ID  inspire  love,  and  possessed  of  every  quali- 
fication to  retain  it  when  once  inspired,  such  a 

;  man  was  Lord  D ■     His  liice  and  person 

<  were  of  the  first  order  of  manly  beauty,  and  in 
:  temper  and  attainments  of  various  kinds,  I 


:  fide  his  honour  and  his  happiness  gave  him 
.ber  hand  almost  with  loathing  and  terror,  and 
I  seemed  to  consider  herself  as  a  devoted  victim 
'nlher  than  a  happy  bride.  But  the  bride- 
icnum,  wholly  blinded  by  passion,  saw  nothing 
I  hot  the  proper  modesty  of  the  sex  in  the  be- 
ihftviour  of  liial  unaccountable  being;  and  his 
bappineBB  was  as  great  as  my  anxiety.  I  hale 
laaliaDal  prejudices,  and  it  has  always  been 
'  the  study  of  my  life  to  conquer  mine ;  but  now 
in  spite  of  myself,  my  old  aversion  to  the 
Scotch  nation  letuiued,  and  1  thought  of  Ca- 


3  to  a  friend  in  London 


e  concerning  her,  without  naming  my 
's  marriage,  because  to  say  the  truth,  1 
hamcd  ofit,  and  I  received  an  an 


which  satisfied  my  mind  in 

for  it  stated  that  Mrs.  M was  one  oi  tn 

best  and  first  of  women,  and  so  rigid  in  hi 
ideas,  thai  no  woman,  but  of  the  most  unbli 
mished  character  could  be  honoured  with  her 
friendship  and  counteqance.     'I'liis  was  much, 

certainly,  in  Lady  D 's  favour;  and  a  few 

days  alter  I  received  this  letter,  1  said,  "    ~ 
not  jour   ladyship   written   to  Mrs.  M. 
your  friend,  to  announce  your  marriage!' 

"  No,  air,"   she  replied   with   great  vehe- 
mence and  indignation,  but  in  great  cot  " 
also,  "  I  have  not  written,  nor  shall  1  w 

"   N0I  dearest  Rosabel!  and  why 

asked  Lord  D . 

jecause  I  do  not  feci  any  friendly  dispo- 

1  towards  Mrs.  M .     She  has  always 

en  dlsreapectfulty  of  my  poor  husband ; 

I  ask  you.  Lord  D ,  M  you  could 

have  treated  and  considered  as  a  friend  the 
person  wlio  bad  spoken  irreverently  and  un- 
justly of  the  wife  whom  you  regretted  1" 

"  Oh !  certainly  not,"  replied  Lord  D , 

"I  entei  into  the  feeling  —  and  do  not  any 
longer  wonder  at  your  silence." 

I  aaid   nothing,  but   I  belier«  I  looked  ■ 

great  deal ;  for  Lady  D 'a  e^es  regarded 

me  with  peculiar  fierceness.     What  ahe  had 

said  might  be  fine  sefitttnent 

ing,  but  I  thought  itconi    ~~ 

and  justice;  for,  "  *'" 

a  friend  Colonel 

wile,  tliat 

for  the  anvetil; 
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thought ;  bat  I  could  not  help  saying,  '*  And 
have  you  written,  madam,  neither  to  friends 
nor  relations  to  announce  your  change  of  situ- 
ation!" 

''  1  have  told  you  before,  sir,"  she  replied 
▼ery  pettishly,  **  that  1  have  no  relations  ex- 
cept distant  branches  of  the  St.  Clairs,  who 
perhaps  never  heard  of  me ;  and  as  to  my 
friends,  all  recollection  of,  and  all  connexion 
with  my  native  country  is  so  painful  to  me, 
that  I  wish  to  be  as  one  who  exists  not,  to  all 
who  have  ever  known  me;  and  most  truly 
can  I  now  say,"  looking  with  seducing  ten- 
derness on  her  husband,  **  that  this  room  con- 
tains the  whole  world  to  me,  and  here  all  my 
wishes  centre." 

The  woman  who  spoke  thus  was  young  and 
beautiful  beyond  the  power  of  description, 
and  the  man  to  whom  she  spoke  was  young 
also,  an  idolater  of  beauty,  and  of  feelings 
the  most  unpassioned  and  affectionate,  it 
was  impossible,  therefore,  for  him  not  to  think 
all  his  bride  uttered  or  did,  was  ^*  wisest,  vir- 
tuousest,  discreetest,  best;"  and  the  delusion 
he  was  under  seemed  to  render  him  so  happy, 
that  I  sighed  almost  with  envy,  while  I  felt 
how  impossible  it  was  for  m«  to  be  so  deluded. 
Yet  still  it  was  to  me  inconceivable  that  Lord 
D         did  not  feel  wonder,  if  nothing  more, 

at  Lady  D ^'s  neither  writing  nor  receiving 

letters  of  any  kind ;  but  he  had  no  suspicions, 
and  it  was  not  my  duty,  to  give  him  even  a 
hint  of  mine. 

Afler  travelling  some  time,  it  was  resolved 
that  we  should  take  up  our  residence  for  seve- 
ral months  at  Lausanne,  and  thence  proceed 
to  Marseilles. 

While  we  were  at  Lausanne,  Lady  D 

was  prevailed  upon  to  mix  occasionally  in  the 
society  there;  but  not,  I  observed,  till  she  had 
fully  ascertained  the  names  of  those  whom 
she  was  either  to  meet  or  to  receive.  In  these 
societies,  which  consisted  of  the  natives  and 
a  few  Etiglish  families  Ion?  residents  at  Lau- 
sanne, and  foreigners  of  all  nations,  she  laid 
herself  out  to  please,  and  succeeded  to  her 
utmost  wishes;  not  that  her  manner  for  an 
instant  bordered  on  levity,  or  that  she  forgot 
the  usual  dignity  which  distinguished  her; 
but  she  conversed  much  and  generally,  and 
on  a  variety  of  topics ;  though  I  remarked 
that  she  was  more  popular  among  the  men 
than  the  women ;  as  the  latter,  spite  of  her 
complaisance,  were  not  slow  to  discover,  as 
self-love  has  great  quickness  of  discernment, 
that  she  felt  them  to  be  her  inferiors  in  the 
scale  of  creation ;  and  that  with  the  other  sex 
only  could  she  converse  on  equal  terms.  She 
was  sometimes  also  prevailed  upon  to  join 
parties  on  the  lake;  and  when  she  did  so, 
many  boats  were  in  the  habit  of^  following 
ours,  in  order  to  catch  some  of  the  fine  and 
touching  tones  which,  when  the  lake  was 
still,  this  highly-oiiled  woman  condescended  ! 
to  breathe  forth.   In  singing  the  plaintive  airs 


of  her  coufltry,  she  was  in  my  opinion  un- 
rivalled ;  and  the  appropriate  ezpiession  which 
she  threw  into  her  face  while  singiDg,  added 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  her  voice. 

But  these- water  parties  were  suddenly  pot 
a  stop  to,  and  our  departure  from  Lausanne 
hastened  by  the  following  circomstance : 

We  were  rowing  along  the  lake  one  day,  in 
a  party  consisting  of  about  eight  persona,  be- 
sides ourselves ;  and  Lady  D ,  who  usual- 
ly wore  a  veil,  was  that  evening  without  one, 
as  she  had  dropped  in  the  water  the  one  she 
had  worn  when  she  left  the  hoase,  while  en- 
tering the  boat,  and  had  therefore  given  it  to 
one  of  the  servants  in  attendance  to  be  carried 
home  agrain.  She  was  this  evening  anotually 
animated ;  when  suddenly  I  saw  her  counts 
nance  change,  and  her  hand  applied  to  her  hat 
in  order  to  pull  down  her  veil ;  but  finding  she 
sought  it  in  vain,  she  hastily  applied  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  face ;  and,  as  I  followed  the 
direction  of  her  eyes,  I  saw  them  fixed  on  t 
boat  which  had  just  passed  vlb  dla  rame^  and 
in  which  was  a  young  lady  singing. 

^ser^said  Lord  D- 


"  Who  are  those 


tot 


Swiss  gentleman.  **  A  family,  I  believe,"  be  I 
replied,  **just  come  from  Scotland;  and  with 
them  is  a  Miss  Buchanan,  who  is  at  this  mo- 
ment singing,  and  sings  I  am  told  like  an  an- 
gel,— that  is  almost  as  well  as  Lady  D       >** 

"Indeed!"  cried  Lord  D smiling,  "I 

wish  I  could  hear  her.  I  should  like  to  bear 
a  lady  who  sings  almost  as  well  as  lady 

D ;  and  as  they  are  resting  on  their  oait, 

our  rowers  may  easily  overtake  them." 

**  Not  for    the  world,"    exclaimed    Lady 

D ;  "pray  let  us  turn  about  instantly, 

and  make  for  the  shore  as  fast  as  possible,  for 
I  am  sure  that  dark  cloud  over  our  head  is  full 
of  mischief." 

"  Oh,  no,  of  nothing  but  a  little  harmless 
rain,  against  which  we  are  prepared." 

"  You  may  think  so,  my  lord ;  but  I  am 
of  a  different  opinion.  I  believe  we  shall 
have  a  tempest,  and  I  am  so  alarmed,  so  ner- 
vous, that  1  must  insist  on  returning  directly.*' 

Lord  D did  indeed  read  such  alarm  in 

his  wife's  countenance,  that  he  gave  orders  lor 
tacking  about  immediately,  and  they  wers 
obeyed  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  company,  not 
being  so  candid  as  he  was,  did  not,  1  am  con- 
vinced by  their  looks,  attribute,  as  he  did, 
Lady  D 's  wish  to  return  home  to  appre- 
hensive nervousness,  but  to  the  dread  of  her 
hearing  singing  as  fine  if  not  finer  than  her 
own.  But  /  imputed  different  motives  to  her 
conduct;  and  when  she  turned  a  look  of  anx- 
ious inquiry  on  me,  I  saw  that  she  read  in  my 
eyes  the  anxious  suspicions  which  1  felt. 

While  we  were  turning  round,  the  black 
cloud  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  Lord  D 
insisted  on  Lady  D *s  wrapping  a  boat- 
cloak  round  her ;  and  as  she  dia  so,  she  drop- 
ped her  handkerchief  into  the  lake,  whidi 
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instantly  carried  off  by  a  wave,  and  irrecover- 
able almost  as  soon  as  lost. 

*^  What  shall  I  do  1  1  have  lost  my  hand- 
kerchief!" cried  lisdy  I) in  a  tone  of  dis- 
may. **  Lend  roe  yours,  my  dear  lord,  to  hold 
to  my  fare,  in  case,  as  I  fed  pain  there,  of  a 
return  of  such  as  I  felt  just  now." 

Lord  D— — -  felt  for  his  handkerchief  di- 
rectly' ;  but  recollected  that  he  had  lefl  it  on 
the  shore,  while  assisting  his  lady  into  the 
boat. 

"  ProToking !"  muttered  Lady  D ;  and 

as  her  eye  met  mine,  a  blush  of  confusion 
passed  over  her  pale  cheek. 

At  this  moment  we  were  turned  towards  the 
land,  and  we  beheld  two  ladies  and  a  gentle- 
man, the  former  of  which  were  standing  on 
the  shore  dressed  in  plaid  rihhons. 

*•  See,  Rosabel,  the  colours  of  your  coun- 
try !"  cried  Lord  1) . 

•*  Is  Lady  I) a  Scotchwoman  1"  cried 

the  Swiss  gentleman.  **  Then  she  would  like 
to  know  her  countrywomen,  fur  those  ladies 
are  part  of  the  Scotch  family  in  the  boat ;  and 
as  wc  must  land  near  them,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  present  them  to  her  ladyship." 

As  he  said  this  I  turned  my  eyes  on  Lady 
D  ,  and  saw  her  sink  pale  as  death  on  the 
shoulder  of  her  lord.  I  concluded  therefore 
that  she  knew  the  moment  of  detection  and 
discovery  was  now  arrived ;  and  that,  what- 
ever her  story  was,  a  meeting  with  those  la- 
dies would  disclose  it.  AVherefore  then  was 
I  not  eager  to  expedite  tliis  moment?  and  why 
did  I  shrink  from  a  scene  that  1  had  so  long 
desired  ?  for  1  did  shrink  from  it,  and  I  trem- 
bled with  apprehension  -equal  to  that  of  the 
unfortunate  Rosabel.  No  doubt  my  predomi- 
nant feeling  was  a  dread  of  my  patron^s  hap- 
f'  iness  being  destroyed  by  the  discovery ;  but 
suspect  that  pity,  and  a  sort  of  unconscious 
interest  which  1  felt  in  her  fate*,  made  me 
thus  averse  to  what  I  had  before  desired,  and 

while  she  lay  nearly  fainting  on  Lord  D 's 

arm,  with  her  face  hidden  on  his  shoulder,  I 
was  contriving  how  1  could  screen  her  from 
the  observation  of  those  to  whom  her  evident 
indisposition  made  an  introduction,  when  we 
landed,  entirely  improper.  In  tlie  meanwhile 
the  boat  rapidly  advanced  towards  the  land, 
and  the  strangers  were  evidently  awaiting  its 
approach.  Nothing,  thought  I,  can  now  save 
her  from  a  public  ezposare,  hot  a  miiBcle ; 
and  an  involuntary  ^  Graciont  HeavniP  *^ 
taped  me.  It  roused  Lwlv  D 
■oarnful  stupor;  and  laiMnf 
CHl  on  me  I  thought  wa%\ 
a  look  of  each  woe!  I  Mt 
mdiing  her  I  mM,  •* 
did  not  eee  yon  thus.** 

Al  this  moineDt  the  di 
ilMlf  in  lorrenta  ofnia." 
gnn  wan  fornd  to  ipv- 
dwltw;  and  for  th' 

Mf«d 


tliereforft  turned  round  to  her  with  an  expn^s- 
sion,  1  believe,  of  great  exultation  in  my  coun- 
tenance; for  while  in  hers  1  read  equal  pl^a- 
'  sure  and  triumph,  I  also  saw  in  it  a  look  of 
i  grateful  kindness  towards  myself.    The  stnin- 
'  gers  had  now  entirely  disappeared  ;  therefore. 

as  we  had  reached  the  shore.  Lady  D felt 

herself  secure,  and  declared  that  her  faintnoss 
was  entirely  at  an  end. 

**  I  never  suspected  your  ladyship  of  beinc 
a  coward,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen ;  **  I 
I  thought  you  lefl  such  feminine  weakness  to 
inferior  women." 

**  No  one  is  always  equally  firm  in  mind 
and  nerve,"  she  replied,  blushing  deeply, 
ashamed  of  being  forced  to  feign  the  weak- 

I  ncss  which  she  felt  not ;  for  Lady  D 1  well 

knew  had  no  apprehensions  of  any  kind,  and 
I  echoed  the  deep  sigh  which  she  heaved  for 
her  own  degradation.  But  her  danger  was 
nearer  than  ever ;  for,  as  we  came  in  sight  of 
a  sort  of  shed  on  our  way,  we  saw  the  stran- 
gers  at  the  door  of  it,  while  the  Swiss  gentU>- 
man    exclaimed,    "There    they    are.    Lady 

I) ;  there  are  your  countrywomen!"     I 

immediately  said,  "-i^ady  I) is  still  too 

unwell  to  have  them  presented  to  her,  sir ;" 
while  she,  scarcely  conscious  what  she  did, 
laid  hold  of  my  arm,  and,  stopping  as  if  to 
take  breath,  turned  her  back  on  the  shed. 

"  O  that  I  had  but  a  pocket-handkerchief," 
she  exclaimed,  "to  hold  to  this  aching  face  of 
mine!" 

"  Lend  her  yours,  Moreton,"  said  Lord 
D .  It  was  impossible,  for  mine  was  be- 
grimed with  snuff. 

"  IIow  unfortunate !     Yet  what  a  ridiculous 

distress,"  returned  Lord  I) ,  "  that  in  all 

this  company  1  am  sure  there  is  not  a  hand- 
kerchief proper  to  be  lent  to  a  lady,  a3  they 
are  all  snuff-takers !" 

Lord  D— -tBiiled  with  his  usual  expres- 
sion of  internal  peace  as  he  said  this. 

"Alas!"  thought  1,  "he  may  soon  learn 
never  to  smile  again,  perhaps;"  for  I  saw 

that,  unless  we  could  conceal  Lady  1) '» 

face,  something  unpleasant  if  not  terrible  must 
occur.  liady  D *s  back  was  at  tliis  mo- 
ment towards  me,  and  the  train  of  her  gown, 
which  was  muslin,  got  loose  and  fell  on  the 
ground.  A  lucky  thought  struck  mo.  I  took 
it  up,  and,  throwing  it  over  her  head,  excl»im- 
ed«  •♦Theie,  my  lady,  this  will  keep  your  rib- 
AtfMti  the  rain«  and  will  also  serve  to 
>eat  your  ftce,  instead  of  a 

■  thousand    thanks  to 

kitsring  voice ;  and 

ears  from  being  re- 

Ic  folds  of  the  mus- 

a  to  proceed,  and 

the  searching  eyes 

o  evidently  had 

etnst  ^  Qft^^'^V- 
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to  her  by  their  Swiss  acquaintance.  But  he 
had  taken  my  hi .  .ts,  and  did  not  offer  to  pre- 
sent any  of  them  at  so  unpropitious  a  moment. 
I  found  that  one  of  the  ladies  was  the  eldest 
sister  of  the  Miss  Buchanan  who  was  sin^rin^ 
in  the  boat,  and  1  was  certain  that  to  these 
ladies  Lady  D  was  personally  known. 

When  we  reached  our  home,  Lady  D 

retired  immediately  to  her  own  room,  pleading 
indisposition  an  an  excuse ;  and  as  she  gave 
me  her  hand  while  she  bade  me  good  nigut,  I 
thought  she  pressed  it  kindly,  while  tears 
stood  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  But  the  next  day 
she  resumed  her  usually  distant  manner;  and 
though  she  knew  that  I  bad  discovered  she 
had  a  secret,  and  understood  the  nature  of  her 
distress  of  the  preceding  day,  she  set  me  again 
at  defiance,  and  would  not  place  any  confi- 
dence in  me.  With  this  consciousness  return- 
ed my  wish  to  discover  her  secret ;  and  I  was 
therefore  much  provoked,  when,  on  pretence 
that  the  air  of  Lausanne  disagreed  with  her, 
she  bound  Lord  D  to  set  off"  the  next  day 
towards  Marseilles,  thereby  making  a  meeting 
with  the  Scotch  ladies  impossible.  At  Mar- 
seilles we  were  joined  by  the  heir-atrlaw  to 
m^  patron^s  titles  and  estates,  in  case  he  died 
without  children.  Lord  D  ,  during  the 
first  paroxysms  of  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
wife  and  son,  had  assured  this  youth  that  he 
should  never  marry  again,  but  consider  him  as 
his  child.  It  was  therefore  probably  some 
mortification  to  find  his  cousin  married  when 
he  arrived  at  Marseilles.  However,  as  yet. 
Lady  D did  not  seem  likely  to  have  a  fa- 
mily, and  she  paid  such  attention  to  this  youth, 
and  took  such  pains  to  win  his  good-will,  that 
he  was  not  only  quite  reconciled  to  his  own 
disappointment  before  he  led  us,  but  was  al- 
most in  love  with  the  cause  of  it.  But  al- 
most as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Lord  1)  , 
with  infinite  delight,  drew  fivB  his  wife  a  re- 
luctant confession  that  he  was  likely  to  be  a 
father ;  and  I  must  declare  that  on  this  occa- 
sion I  most  cordially  sympathized  in  his  hap- 
piness.    But,  strange  to  say,  Lady  D ,  so 

far  from  sharing  in  our  joy,  seemed  over- 
whelmed with  grief  by  the  conviction  that 
she  was  likely  to  be  a  mother,  and  her  impa- 
tience under  the  illness  incident  to  her  situa- 
tion could  not  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  usual  fretfiilness  of  disease.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  bore  the  strongest  marks  of  misery 
and  bitter  regret. 

During  the  first  months  of  her  pregnancy 
she  declined  going  out  entirely  ;  and  as  I  in- 
sisted on  Lord  D 's  taking  exercise,  be- 
cause I  wa«  convinced  that  it  was  requisite  for 
his  health,  I  was  necessarily  the  companion 
of  his  lady,  who,  though  I  was  sure  she  did 
not  like  me,  preferred  even  my  society  to  be- 
ing left  to  the  misery  of  her  own  thoughts. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  closely  muflfled  up,  she 
went  with  us  to  the  theatre ;  but  she  always 
sat  in  une  loge  grillee;  and,  as  at  Paris,  and 


in  other  large  places,  she  always  tereeoed  her- 
self from  vi'ew  as  much  as  possible.  And 
considering  that  her  beauty,  wherever  she  al- 
lowed it  to  be  seen,  excited  even  loud  testi- 
monies of  admiration,  and  that  la  belle  jSnglvix 
was  followed  as  soon  as  beheld^  it  must  be ! 
surmised  that  personal  vanity  was  not  amongst 
her  weaknesses,  or,  if  it  were«  it  was  C4in- 

?uercd  by  some  passion  more  powerful  still, 
t  is  also  a  very  decisive  proof  of  the  pure  and 

true  love  Lord  D bore  her,  that,  satisfied 

with  possessing  her  and  her  affection,  he  did 
not  want  the  gratification  to  bis  piide  of  dis- 
playing his  treasure  to  the  world.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  the  evenings  which  be  pass- 
ed at  the  theatre,  we  were  commonly  at  home 
alone ;  and  I,  as  I  before  said,  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  conversing  tdte-&-tto  with 
Lady  D .  I  found  her  competent  to  con- 
verse on  various  subjects,  and  eager,  by  in- 
volving herself  and  me  in  an  argument,  to 
lose  her  sense  of  suffering  in  the  excitements 
of  disputation.  But  on  some  subjects  we 
agreed ;  subjects  too  on  which  my  suspicioos 
nature  had  led  me  occasionally  to  expect  8lu»j 
would  agree  with  me  faintly,  and  with  evident 
confusion  of  manner.  Amongst  other  topics, 
I  one  day  started  that  of  remarkable  tna]<; 
and  I  had  nerve  enough  to  ask  her  if  she  had 
ever  read  the  trial  of  her  countrywoman,  Ca- 
therine Nairn,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
With  great  quickness,  and  an  unembarrassed 
smile,  she  replied,  "I  shall,  in  return,  ask 
you  whether  you  ever  read  the  trial  of  ifmtr 
countrywoman,  Mary  Blandy,  and  for  murder 
also,  even  the  murder  of  her  fother;  for  crimes 
are  not  confined  to  countries,  my  dear  sir,  hot 
are  free  citizpns  of  the  world." 

**  Granted,'*  I  answered ;  **  and  I  assure  you 
I  meant  no  national  reflection  when  I  men- 
tioned Catherine  Nairn  as  your  ladyship's 
countrywoman;  but  I  think  there  is  stronger 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  she  calmly  replied, 
"  for  I  have  never  been  able  to  convince  my- 
self that  Miss  Blandy  thought  the  powders 
she  administered  were  poison.  But  of  Cathe- 
rine Nairn's  guilt,  there  could  be  no  doubt: 
and  who  can  wonder  that  a  woman  capable 
of  such  aggravated  and  shameless  adultery 
should  not  scruple  to  add  to  it  the  crime  of 
murder?  I  have  always  considered  all  the 
crimes  as  near  relations,  and  yerj  apt  to  as- 
semble in  family  parties." 

*^  True,"  answered  I ;  "  and  such  adultery 
as  this  was  likely  to  end  in  the  worst  species 
of  murder,  that,  long  premeditated,— end  not 
the  result  of  impetuous  passion  and  sudden 
impulse.  Yet,  after  all,"  added  I,  **  whether 
murder  be  premeditated  or  only  sudden,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  murder,  and  a  very  great  eiiiBe« 
even  if  that  most  powerful  of  passions.  Jea- 
lousy, excited  to  it." 

As  1  said  this,  I  fixed  my  eyes  steadfly 
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and  I  saw  her  cheek  turn '  grives  jEj^reat  entertainments,  and  forg^eta  that ! 


deadly  paJe,  and  a  sort  of  convuIsi?e  motion 
;  aintate  her  upper  lip.    For  a  minute  she  was 

silent ;  but,  recoTcrin^  herself,  she  said  in  a 
;  hoar«e  roice,  ^  If  any  things  can  palliate  the 

crime  of  murder,  it  must  be  jealousy,  for  that 


the  day  of  payment  for  them  roust  come,  a  { 
day  for  which  he  is  wholly  unprepared  and  j 
unprovided.**  , 

To  this  I  could  only  reply  in  terms  of  ac- 
quiescence and  approbation ;  and  though  I  am 


is  of  all  feelings  the  most  powerful  and  the  i  far  from  thinkinj^  that  blushes  or  confusion, 
mcMt  accurst;   and  let  not  those  who  have  I  when  such  a  subject  was  started,  would  have 


never  experienced  its  influence,  presume  to 
e^nsure  ttie  unhappy  being  who,  in  a  moment 
of  frantic  jealousyt  attempts  the  life  of  the 


been  proofs  of  conscious  incontinence  in  her 
or  any  woman,  because  the  conviction  of  being 
tmpected  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to 


offender.    Nor  let  them  dare,  like  the  pharisee   excite  this  emotion;  I  am  well  convinced  that 

f  of  old,  secure  in  un/^mii/A/ innocence,  to  thank    no  woman  who  was  not  conscious  of  inno- 

God  that  they  are  not  like  tliis  erring  fellow- 1  cence  could  have  talked  so  calmly,  so  fully, 

and  with  such  apparent  satisfaction,  on  the 
subject  in  question. 

liut  we  did  not  always  agree  so  well,  nor 
was  she  always  as  gentle  in  her  mode  of  ar- 
guing. One  evening  the  conversation  hap- 
pening to  turn  on  the  subject  of  the  laws  re- 
specting women,  she  contended  thai  for  the 
rights  of  women  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
protection  in  any  code  of  laws. 
"  Our  Scotch  laws,  however,"  said  she,  "  in 


,  creature/^    80  saying,   with  a  countenance 

:  siern  yet  sorrowful,  she  darted  on  me  a  look 

■  of  haughty  defiance,  and  slowly  and  niajesti- 

caily  left  the  room,  leaving  me  more  bewil- 

'.  drrrd,  and  certainly  more  nupieiou$  than  ever. 

\od  ^/,  had  this  evidently  unhappy  woman 

bren  conscious  of  having,  in  any  way,  and 

from  sudden  impulse,  hastened  her  husband*s 

death,  ber  emotion  when  she  spoke  as  above 

would   have  been  inflnitely  greater.     Still  I 

'  «aw«  that  on  this  subject  of  murder  from  sudden  I  one  respect  are  very  indulgent  to  us,  and  are 

impulse,  she  was  rulmrable,  and  1  knew  not'  properly  regardful  of  our  rights  and  injuries; 

what  to  think.  !  1  allude  fo  the  power  granted  a  Scotchwoman, 

ISt  this  time  she  had  become  as  great  an '  or  even  a  woman  resident  in  Scotland,  to  di- 

objf-ct  of  inti.*rest  to  me  as  to  Lord  1> ,    vorce  her  husband  for  infidelity." 

though  it  was  interest  of  a  totally  different  I      **  J  nm  not  quite  aware,"  said  I,  **  that  this 
iM^rt;  and   the  acntt^ness   of  her  observation  j  is  a  wise  and  (rood  law ;  and         " 

»<«nn  Ird  her  to  fivl  the  extent  of  the  interest  1      "So,  sir!"  interrupted  Lady  1) with  a 

which  she  exrit»>d  in  me.  She  was  always,  I '  countenance  cf  tlame,  "  I  suppose  you  are  one 
nb^rrved,  conscious  of  my  motives,  when  I  of  ihoso  beings  who  expect  in  the  weaker  sex, 
•tjricd  particulitr  topics,  with  a  view,  as  llam-  I  as  you  think  proper  to  call  us,  that  command 
let  said  of  his  tragrfdy,  **  to  catch  her  con-  .  of  our  pasttions  which  you  deem  it  a  merit  in 
science.**  Somrtiines  I  fancied  she  might  \  yourselves  nt^ither  to  have  nor  to  affiet ;  and 
hjve  C(»mmitted  felony  or  forgery;  and  then  I '  while  you  dare  to  divoree  us  for  one  error, 
mfntion<M  shoplifting  as  being  sonieiiines  however  excused  by  your  base  conduct,  it  is 
pnirxi«e«l  by  ladies,  and  that  1  had  heard  of  1  your  odious  selfish  maxim, 
t»di»-«  who  were  forcinl  to  leave  their  country,    .^.  ,,,,.• 

bmuM*  they  had  forged  notes  to  a  considera- "  J^""'  "I'*"*  **^*^  ^^l**"  »»»><*rtjnr.  in»v  rove 
. ,  .  -^  *  ^.viioiutia     J.  j,^^  ^,jj  unquesiion  d  through  the  wilds  of  love, 

nie  afnount* 

-  Very  possibly,"  she  replied  with  a  look  "  Madam,**  replied  I,  a  little  confounded  at 
ofc^m  contetnpt;  "there  is  no  calculating  on  ■  her  vehemence,  "I  am  no  advocate  for  profli- 
iV  probable  obliquity  of  human  nature."  |  gacy  either  in  man  or  woman ;  hut  I  can  quote 

t>n  the  subject  of  female  chastity  she  was  |  the  great  authority  which  you  yourself  applied 
equally  un|N>rturbed ;  and  though  professing :  so  well  on  the  subject  of  female  chastity,  in 
D^K  to  like  Dr.  Johnson  on  account  of  his !  support  of  my  own  opinion,  that  if  a  man  ■ 
illiberal  prejudieet  acrainst  her  country,  she  i  does  not  insult  his  wife,  she  would  be  to  | 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  his  opinion  on  that  old  '  blame  to  resent  very  highly  an  occasional 
aad  huckneyed  subject;  and  she  added,  "As  error  of  this  kind  in  an  otherwise  good  and 
kapoiness  is  *  our  being*8  end  and  aim,*  I ,  afiV-ctionate  husband.** 

tbiak  thit,  setting  aside  the  restraints  of  reli-  ■      "Sir,"  returned  Lady  D ,  every  fibre  of 

rioa  ami  morality,  a  woman  who  yields  her 
knaour  t't  the  dietatt'S  of  passion  mistakes  her 
Mjrrt.  if  happiiieM  be  that  object;  for,  even 

■«pp'>«in7  thiit  her  lover  be  constant  and  1  that  illiberal  writer,  sir;  so  far  am  I  from 
if^i'>natp,  she  has  to  bear  up  against  the !  agreeing  with  you  and  him  on  this  subject,'* 
world's  'dread  scorn,'  and  utter  rejection  by  (and  as  she  said  this  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
bcr  DVD  sex,— a  consriousness  under  which  '  stretching  her  fine  throat  to  the  utmost,  while 
•^  woman  ran  exist  with  comfort  and  peace  I  she  reganled  me  with  eyes  of  fire,  that  seemed 
of  mind.  Therefore,  a  woman  who  expecu  *  as  if  they  would  have  annihilated  me  if  they 
to  be  happy  w  bile  suflfering  under  the  results  |  could,)  "  Sir,  I  solemnly  assure  you,  that  I 
oft  Maia  of  guilt,  is  like  an  indigent  man  who  1  should  think  myself  as  entirely  divorced  from 


her  frame  trembling  with  strong  emotion. 
"  this  is  one  among  the  many  instances  of 
gross  contradiction  in  morals  that  disgraces 
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my  husband  by  even  one  act  of.infidelity  on 
his  part,  as  if  a  legal  act  of  separation  be- 
tween us  had  taken  place." 

'*  My  dearest  love,"  cried  Lord  D— smil- 
ing, but  terrified  and  amazed  at  her  emotion, 
*^what  necessity  is  there  for  you  to  bold  out 
so  formidable  a  threat  txune?  There  is  very 
little  chance  of  my  ever  incurring  this  severe 
penalty ;  for  1  am  by  nature  constant;  and  till 
I  meet  with  your  superior  in  beauty  and  every 
other  attraction,  a  most  hopeless  expectation, 
there  is  no  danger  of  my  being  an  unfaithful 
husband." 

During  this  speech,  emotions  of  the  most 
violent  kind  seemed  to  agitate  her  whole 
frame;  and  when  it  was  ended,  she  turned  on 
him  a  look  of  the  most  mournful  but  touching 
tenderness;  then  stretching  out  her  hand  to- 
wards him  she  fell  in  a  deep  swoon  into  his 
extended  arms.  It  was  some  time  before  she 
recovered  her  senses  perfectly ;  and  when  she 
did,  she  was  so  ill  that  I  insisted  on  having 
further  medical  advice.     And  the  gentlemen 

whom  we  called  in  assured  Lord  D that 

any  agitation  would  in  all  probability  occasion 
a  premature  confinement,  if  such  an  accident 
were  not  on  the  point  of  happening  already. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  agony  with  which 

Lord  D listened  to  this  possible  downfall 

of  his  hopes,  except  the  calmness  and  appa- 
rent indifference  with  which  his  wife  heard  it; 
nay,  it  seemed  to  me  that  her  countenance  ex- 
pressed pleasure^  rather  than  pain.  '^  Strange, 
inexplicable  woman !"  thought  I ;  *'  and  can 
a  creature  of  your  strong  affections  rejoice  in 
the  probability  of  having  your  prospect  of  be- 
ing a  mother  destroyed  1"  liui  our  fears  proved 

false;  and  in  due  time  Lady  D ,  to  the 

great  joy  of  her  lord,  was  delivered  of  a  son. 

Whatever  Lady  D— 's  feelings  were  be- 
fore her  confinement,  it  is  very  certain  that 
maternal  tenderness  at  first  beamed  in  her  ex- 
pressive face,  and  lighted  up  her  beautiful 
eyes,  when  she  gazed  upon  her  lovely  boy  and 
received  him  to  her  maternal  bosom.  But  I 
perceived,  af\er  she  had  been  a  few  weeks  a 
mother,  that  her  pleasure  in  her  infant  seemed 
to  subside;  and  that  while  she  looked  on  him 
a  deep  gloom  gathered  over  her  countenance, 
while  sometimes  she  would  clasp  him  to  her 
breast  with  energy,  as  if  her  very  being  de- 
pended upon  him,  and  the  next  she  shrunk 
from  him  as  if  his  birth  and  his  existence 
were  a  disgrace  and  a  curse  to  her.  In  short, 
derangement  alone  could,  I  thought,  account 
for  the  strangeness  of  her  manner  towards  this 
lovely  child.  But  she  had  no  other  symptoms 
of  derangement,  and  I  was  more  and  more  be- 
wildered in  my  conjectures  respecting  her, 
when  the  poor  infant,  who  had  excited  in  me 
this  new  train  of  thought,  was  seized  with 
convulsipns,  and  I  had  soon  no  hope  of  his 
life.  To  this  hour,  I  cannot  recall  without  the 
most  painful  emotion  the  strange,  undefinable 
and  unaccountable  struggles  of  mind  and  feel- 


ing exhibited  by  this  mysterious  woman.  Her 
agonies,  while  she  beheld  the  sufferings  of  her 
child,  were  such  as  the  most  flinty  heart  eoald 
not  behold  unmoved.  Still  her  regret  seeoiQi 
to  subside  with  his  apparent  pangs,  and  the 
idea  that  he  must  ultimately  die,  appeared  to 
occasion  her  very  little  anguish.  Just  before 
the  poor  infant  breathed  its  last  on  the  lap  of 
its  mother,  who  had  held  it  through  all  its 
struggles  with  exemplary  ^firmness,  spite  of 

the  most  evident  agony,  I  forced  Lord  D , 

whose  grief  was  terrible  to  behold,  out  of  the 
room ;  and  I  returned  unseen  bj  Lady  D  ^ 
who  had  sent  the  nurse  away  on  some  eirand, 
just  as  the  child  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  shud- 
dering mother  was  convinced  that  she  held  a 
corpse  in  her  arms.  Never  shall  1  forget  the 
expression  with  which  she  gazed  on  it;  but 
satisfaction  was  evidently  the  sole  feeling  up- 
permost at  length ;  and  I  heard  her,  before  the 
discovered  me,  exclaim,  **  Yes,  its  death  is  a 
blessing,  not  a  curse;  and  1  rejoice,  for  to  re- 
joice in  it  is  my  duty."  On  seeing  me  she 
started,  and  was  evidently  shocked  and  alarm- 
ed at  discovering  by  my  countenance  of  won- 
der and  inquiry  that  1  had  overheard  her 
words;  but  with  infinite  readiness  she  said, 
"  Yes,  to  rejoice  in  every  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence is  our  duty,  and  to  believe  that  what 
he  thinks  proper  to  deprive  us  of,  would  have 
been  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.** 

This,  had  I  considered  her  a  pious  woroan, 
I  might  have  received  as  the  real  interpreta- 
tion of  her  words ;  but  as  I  had  always  in 
vain  looked  for  in  her  that  steady  faitli,  that 
consoling  piety,  and  that  restraining  sense  of 
religion,  which  at  once  call  forth,  support,  and 
reward  virtue,  especially  in  women,  1  could 
only  consider  her  words  as  meant  to  mislead  me, 
and  to  conceal  from  me  those  feelings  which 
I  certainly  was  wholly  unable  to  comprehend. 
She  soon  saw,  by  my  looks  and  manner,  that 
she  had  degraded  herself  in  vain  by  this  ex- 
hibition of  artifice,  and  she  hastened  from  me 
in  search  of  her  afflicted  lord  as  soon  as  the 
nurse  had  taken  from  her  the  body  of  the  in- 
fant, on  whose  lips  she  imprinted  a  long,  long 
kiss,  heaving  a  sigh  as  she  did  so,  which, 
though  not  perhaps  occasioned  by  regret  for  its 
loss,  was  indeed  the  sigh  of  misery  unbounded. 

From  this  moment  Lady  D  *s  manner 
towards  me  changed,  and  she  became  kind  and 

conciliating;  and  when  Lord  D 's  grief  for 

the  child,  in  which  she  seemed  to  sympathize, 
had  in  a  degree  subsided,  and  he  was  disposed 
to  go  out  as  usual,  she  contrived  to  disarm  me 
of  the  watchful  suspicion  with  which  I  looked 
at  and  listened  to  her,  by  a  seeming  inclina- 
tion to  confide  that  distress  to  me  which  she 
saw  she  could  not  conceal ;  and  she  every  now 
and  then  insinuated  with  a  deep  sigh  how  much 
she  wished  to  have  a  faithful,  soothing,  and 
safe  friend,  in  whose  honour  she  could  repose 
that  confidence  which  consideration  for  his 
peace  forbade  her  to  repose  in  her  husband ; 
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and  flattered  by  the  attention  she  now  paid  roe, 
and  her  seeming  to  regrard  me  as  a  man  worthy 
of  her  confidence,  I  lost  my  usual  attentive 
watchfulness,  and  became  only  solicitous  to 
convince  her  that  in  me  she  had  a  sincere, 
trusty,  and  zealous  friend. 

Though  she  always  persisted  in  wearing  a 
deep  thick  veiJ,  she  was  now  no  longer  averse 
to  take  walks  on  some  of  the  best  promenades 
about  Marseilles  $  and  sometimes  she  conde- 
scended to  walk  attended  only  by  me.  One 
day,  as  she  was  leaning  on  my  arm,  and  walk- 
ing with  me  in  an  unfreouented  street,  I  ob- 
served a  yery  beautiful  effect  of  liprht  on  the 
tails  of  a  vessel  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  port 
of  Marseilles,  and  as  at  the  comer  of  the  street 
the  threw  up  her  veil  to  enable  her  to  see  it 
more  distinctly,  a  gentleman  turned  suddenly 
upon  D8,  whom  I  Knew  by  his  dress  and  ap- 
pearance to  be  an  Englishman.  At  sight  of 
Lady  D ,  he  started  back  with  an  excla- 
mation of  alarm  and  surpiise,  and  at  sight  of 
him  she  drew  down  her  veil,  and  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation down  the  first  turning  which  would, 
she  knew,  lead  her  home  the  nearest  way; 
while  he  as  swiftly  followed  her.  Thinking 
the  moment  was  come  to  clear  up  all  the  mys- 
teries that  appertained  to  this  extraordinary 
woman,  I  prepared  to  follow  the  gentleman ; 
but  not  observing,  in  my  haste,  a  post  which 
a  man  was  carrying  on  his  shoulder,  I  knocked 
my  head  against  it  with  such  violence,  that  it 
stretched  roe  insensible  on  the  earth ;  and  when 
I  recovered  I  found  myself  in  a  shop,  and  a 
man  and  woman  chafing  my  temples,  while 
Lady  D and  the  gentleman  had  both  dis- 
appeared. As  soon  as  I  was  recovered,  or  even 
before,  I  set  off  on  my  way  home,  and  found 

that  Lady  D had  been  returned  some  time. 

**Did  her  ladyship  return  alone  T^  said  I, 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  my  lady  seemed 
much  agitated,  for  she  had  been  frightened  in 
the  street.'* 

**  So!  that  is  the  turn  she  means  to  give  the 
bosineas,  is  itV  said  I  to  myself.  ^*  Well,  we 
shall  see  how  she  contrives.*' 

**  So,  Moreton,**  said  Lord  D ,  coming 

into  tlie  parlour  with  his  lady,  ^*  I  find  Rosabel 
hss  little  confidence  in  your  strength  or  cour- 
■gey  •■  she  chose  to  trust  to  her  feet,  rather  than 
jour  um  to  defend  her  from  a  madman  !** 

**A  omdman !  Was  the  gentleman,  at  sight 
if  wboiii  yoor  lady  fled  so  precipitately,  a 
jntaaal  I  mw  ther  knew  each  other,  but  I 
Mi  m^wmd  hit  maltdy  in  bis  face.*' 
^;^7tplXMf  w^"«plW  Lady  D-— 
-  -  -  ad  mtmng  a  laogh— **  but 
I:lim  known  many 
tlways  per- 
and  thesnr- 
thoogh 

■«  ne, 
-.1.1 


sudden  turn  that  led  hither,  I  hoped  every  mi- 
nute to  hear  or  see  you  pursuing  us  both,  and 
I  wondered  at  your  want  of  gallantry." 

I  then  explained  why  I  could  not  pursue 
them;  and  I  saw  satisfaction  beam  in  her 
whole  countenance,  at  the  assurance  my  rela- 
tion gave  her  that  I  had  not  seen  or  conversed 
with  the  gentleman.  But  I  resolved  to  go 
out  the  next  day,  and  never  rest  till  1  had 
found  this  man,  mad  or  not  mad.  I  was  there- 
fore excessively  provoked,  when  I  found  that 
we  were  going  to  set  off  in  less  than  an  hour 
on  the  road  to  Nice,  our  departure  having  been 

hastened  by  the  terror  which  Lady  D had 

expressed  (real  terror,  I  did  not  doubt)  of 
meeting  this  madman,  as  she  called  him, 
again.  But  my  reluctance  could  not  avail ; 
nor  dared  I  express  it,  lest  its  cause  should  be 
suspected;  and  in  an  hour  we  actually  led 
Marseilles. 

Thus  were  the  means  of  gratifying  a  very 
laudable  and  natural  curiosity  snatched  from 
me,  just  as  chance  had  thrown  it  in  my  way. 
I  however  consoled  myself  with  the  idea,  that 
if  I  had  made  any  discovery  to^the  prejudice 
of  this  mysterious  wife,  1  should  have  found 
myself  in  a  most  painful  predicament;  for  if  I 
concealed  the  circumstance  from  my  noble 
friend,  I  should  have  been  guilty  of  breach 
of  faith ;  and  if  I  revealed  it,  I  should  have 
destroyed  his  happiness.  Still  my  restless 
curiosity   remained   unsatisfied,   and   on  the 

watch;  nor  could   Lady  D *s  continued 

hints  of  meaning  to  confide  in  me,  impose  on 
or  satisfy  me  any  longer ;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  I  was  sure  she  had  soroething  on  her 
mind  which  she  dared  not  disclose ;  and  in  the 
next,  I  no  longer  wished  to  know  what  I 
could  not,  yet  ought  to  disclose  to  her  lord. 

Not  long  afler  we  had  taken  up  our  resi- 
dence at  Nice,  we  one  day  found  Lady  D 

in  a  situation  which  alarmed  us  all  exceeding- 
ly. One  of  the  servants  on  entering  the  room 
found  her  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon,  and 
covered  with  blood.  Her  shrieks  summoned 
me,  and  on  raising  her,  I  found  that  the  blood 
proceeded  from  her  mouth,  and  was  evidently 
occasioned  by  her  having  broken  a  blood-ves- 
sel; while  her  distorted  features  wore  the 
marks  of  excessive  aoritation.  On  the  table 
by  her  lay  an  old  English  newspaper,  in 
which  some  articles  from  England,  which  had 
lately  come  over,  had  been  wrapped  up.  This 
paper  Lady  D seemed  to  have  crushed  to- 
gether with  a  sort  of  convulsive  grasp ;  but 
whether  from  intention,  or  not,  I  could  not 
decide.  When  she  recovered  her  senses,  her 
perceptions  did  not  at  first  return ;  but  as  soon 
as  consciousness  was  entirely  restored,  the 
expression  of  despair  and  woe  was  imprinted 
on  her  countenance.  I  observed  her  eye  turn 
with  quickness  and  apprehension  on  the  news- 
paper, which  she  suddenly  seized,  smoothed, 
^eobMv  aid  pot  in  her  pooket;  and  1  t«^«\.\«^V 

'rlHIf  fal  BBI  MWkhf  myii&i  TP»»\fex  <>l  \v\ 
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as  I  had  already  suspected  it  was  the  probable 
cause  of  her  illness.  The  loss  of  blood  had 
been  so  great,  and  1  thought  the  bleeding  so 
likely  to  come  on  asain,  that  I  insisted  on  her 
not  speaking,  but  allowing  herself  to  be  con- 
veyed slowly  and  carefully  to  bed  on  my  arms 
and  that  of  her  attendants;  while  I  congratu- 
lated myself  that  my  poor  friend  was  absent, 
and  could  not  return  till  she  was  in  bed,  and 
the  horrible  evidences  of  her  malady  removed ; 
for  never  did  man  more  fondly  dote  on  woman 
than  he  on  her;  and,  but  for  her  occasional 
violence,  her  want  in  my  eyes  of  feminine  qua- 
lities, and  the  mystery  that  enveloped  her,  I 
could  then  have  said  that  never  was  woman 
more  worthy  to  be  doted  upon ;  for  she  was 
generous,  affectionate,  pure-minded,  and,  as  I 
always  believed,  irreproachably  chaste  in  every 
poiht  of  view ;  and  1  could  not  but  fancy  that 
one  single  error  had  involved  her  in  the  neces- 
sity of  pursuingr  a  train  of  deception,  which 
her  lofly  soul  despised  itself  for  having  had 
recourse  to.  When  she  was  in  bed,  and  I 
was  going  to  leave  her  to  her  servants,  she 
laid  her  languid  hand  on  my  arm ;  and  as  she 
saw  by  my  manner  that  I  thought  her  case  an 
alarmin?  one,  she  breathed  out,  even  with  an 
expression  of  delight  in  her  eyes,  *'  Do  you 
think  I  shall  die,  Mr.  MoretonV 

**  I  hope,  1  trust  not,  dear  madam,  for  my 
poor  friend's  sake,**  I  replied  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  emotion. 

*'  But  not  for  my  own,  I  thank  you  ;  it  is 
kind,"  she  answered,  **  for  I  have  indeed 
lived  long  enough ;"  then  waving  her  hand 
for  me  to  depart,  she  saved  me  the  pain  and 
the  difficulty  of  replying. 

Lord  D 's  fortitude  entirely  forsook  him, 

as  I  expected  it  would  do  when  he  heard  what 
had  happened,  and  I  thought  it  my  du\y  to 
prepare  him  for  the  worst;  not  that  I  conclu- 
ded she  was  in  any  immediate  danger,  but  the 
transparency  of  her  complexion,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, had  led  me  to  believe  that  break- 
ing a  blood-vessel  must  be  to  her  an  accident 
of  a  very  serious  nature ;  and  as  I  had  no  doubt 
but  that  emotion  had  occasioned  this  first  rup- 
ture ;  emotion,  to  which  she  was  only  too  sub- 
ject, would  be  very  likely  to  bring  on  the  bleed- 
ing again.  But  she  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
this  accident  much  sooner,  and  much  more  tho- 
roughly  than  I  expected ;  for  there  was  now, 
to  my  observant  eyes,  a  degree  of  quiet  sor- 
row, of  settled  despair,  unlike  her  former  rest- 
lessness, which  was  favourable  to  her  com- 
plaint. Still,  strange  to  say,  my  deceived 
friend  saw  nothing  of  this,  but  attributed  the 
touching  languor  of  her  voice,  manner,  and 
countenance,  to  disease  alone,  and  those  recol- 
lected sorrows  which  she  had  §lways  told  him 
she  should  retain  the  marks  and  the  remem- 
brance of  even  in  the  bosom  of  happiness.  But 
as  soon  as  she  was  seized  with  these  danger- 
ous symptoms,  I  thought  it  proper  that  her 
own  maid  should  always  sleep  in  her  apart- 


ment; and  when  she  was  leeovered,  she  in- 
sisted that  this  arrangement  should  lemaiD 
unchanged. 

Some  months  bad  now  elapsed,  and,  leelined 

chiefly  on  a  sofa,  Lady  D was  as  able  as 

ever  to  listen  to  us,  while  we  read,  or  even  to 
converse  nearly  as  well  as  usual,  when  we 
were  informed  of  the  arrival  of  a  Scotch  family 

at  Nice,  and  Lord  D was  invited  to  meet 

them  at  the  hot^  of  a  gentleman  whom  he 
knew ;  and,  as  he  was  sure  I  would  remain  with 

Lady  D ,  he  did  not  scruple  to  saj  be 

would  accept  the  invitation. 

I    observed    Lady    D ^*s    countenance 

change  when  her  lord  said  he  was  groing  to 
meet  a  Scotch  family.  However,  she  re- 
mained silent,  and  his  lordship  departed. 
During  the  rest  of  the  day  she  was  frequently 
very  absent  and  uneasy,  and  when  we  heard 
my  friend*s  voice  on  the  stairs  she  became 
agitated.  He  entered,  evidently  in  high  spi- 
rits,,and  as  if  pleased  with  his  visit.  ^  My 
dearest  Rosabel,"  said  he,  kissing  her  cold 
hand,  **  I  have  passed  as  pleasant  a  day  as  I 
can  pass  absent  from  you,  and,  would  jou  be- 
lieve it?  with "  Here  lidy  D-— —  in- 
interrupting  him,  begged  he  would  remove  the 
candles  to  another  part  of  the  room,  as  the 
light  hurt  her  eyes ;  then  throwing  a  veil  over 
her  face,  she  allowed  him  to  resume  the  thread 
of  his  discourse.  **  Yes,  Rosabel,  would  yon 
believe  it  ?  I  have  actually  been  in  eompany 
with  a  Macdonald — a  Colonel  Maedonald  of 
Dunkeld — and  perhaps  a  relation  of  yours  by 
marriage.  I  told  him  across  the  table,  I  had 
had  the  honour  to  marry  a  Maedonald ;  and 
hoped  we  were  relations.  He  bowed,  and 
said  he  hoped  so  too,  but  that  Macdonald  was 
so  common  a  name  he  dared  not  flatter  him- 
self it  was  so.  Was  I  right,  Rosabel  1  Were 
the  Macdonalds  of  Dunkeld  relations  of  your 
husband  ?" 

**  No,  no,"  answered  Lady  D with  such 

effort  that  I  feared  she  was  going  to  be  ill. 

"  However,"  continued  my  friend,  "  whe- 
ther your  relation  or  not,  he  is  a  very  pleasing 
man,  and  the  more  interesting  to  me  from  his 
having  lost  his  wife,  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
and  under  strong  suspicion,  I  believe,  of  her 
bavin?  committed  suicide." 

"Well!"  exclaimed    Lady   D ,  in  a 

most  uncommon  tone  of  voice,  and  startin? 
from  her  recumbent  posture, — "Well,  and 
does  this  interesting  widower  affect  great  re- 
gret for  her  loss,  that  your  kind  heart  was  so 
touched  in  his  favour?" 

"  Yes.  It  is  a  blow,  I  find,  which  he  has 
never  recovered.  So  his  sister  says,  a  very 
interesting  woman,  who  has  lived  with  him 
ever  since  his  misfortune,  and  whose  society 
is  his  only  consolation." 

"  H  is  sister !  are  you  sure  she  is  his  sister  1" 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  for  he  is  a 
man  of  honour,  and  he  has  introduced  her 
as  such." 
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**  O  my  dear  lord,  jou  think  every  man  as 
honourable  as  you  are,  you  are 

*  Pobtr,  u  all  your  life  in  courU  had  been, 
Yei  good,  at  the*  the  world  you'd  never  seen.*  ** 

And  while  her  lord  gallantly  and  affectionately 

i  think^  her  for  this  compliment  to  his  virtues 

i  sod  his  manners,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and 

I  vith  more  animation  and  power  than  I  had 

I  lately  seen  in  her,  walked  across  the  room 

'  mith  her  accustomed  dignity,  leaning  on  Lord 

D        *«  arm,  while  her  eyes  beanu*d  with  a 

sort  of  unnatural  brightness,  and  her  cheek 

was  ilnabcd  also  with  unnatural  beauty. 

•*  My  dear  lady,*'  said  1,  «•  I  fear  you  hsd 
belter  ait  down  again.*'  And  before  she  could 
reply  to  me  her  countenance 'changed,  she 
bunt  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears,  and  was 
glad  to  be  conveyed  to  her  bed  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible.   A  day  or  two  aAcr,  Lord  D ,  see- 

iaf  she  was  quite  recovered,  told  her  that  he 

would  DOW  own  he  had  promised  to  meet  the 

Mardonalds  again  at  his  friend's  house;  Mrs. 

Doaglas,  the  sister  of  Macdonald,  having  pro- 

■iaed  to  tell  them  af\er  dinner,  when  her  bro- 

j  ther  had  an  engagement  abroad,  the  whole  of 

,  his  melancholy  story ;  *'  a  story,*'  added  Lord 

j  D        »  **  which  1  am  very  anxious  to  hear ; 

Ibr  it  it,  I   understand,  very  romantic  and 

:fltraD|pe,  and  very  affecting;  and  indeed  the 

'  DBDommonly  fine  person  ard  manners  of  Colo- 

•el  MaedooJd  make  him  very  fit  for  a  henn 


j  •*Nol  more,"  she  angrily  replied,  "than 
'js«  arp,  mv  hrd;  for  it  seems  you  substitute 
;  scatiment  for  tntibility^  and  had  rather  listen 
j  lo  a  whining  and  perhaps  false  tale  of  roman- 
;  tie  distress,  than  stay  by  the  sick  couch  of  a 
>  sofleriog  wife." 

Lord  P  on  hearing  this  looked  like  one 
j  bereft  of  reason,  while  a  "  Gracious  Heaven  ! 
:  what  injustice !    1  could  not  have  believed 

j  It,"  burst  from  my  lips.    Ladv  1) saw 

•  she  had  gone  too  far;  and  with  tears  in  her 
I  eyes  she  besought  her  lord,  in  whose  bosom 
|tooderBe*a  was  struggling  with  very  just  re- 
:  scatoieDt,  to  forgive  her  ungrateful  petulance, 
aarf  lo  attribute  it  to  the  peevish  exacting  tern- 
I  per  created  by  disease,  neightened  a  little  in 
,ikis  case  by  the  suggestions  of  jealousy. 

I  **  Of  jealousy !"  we  both  exclaimed,  he 
jVnh  tarprise,  and  I  with  incredulity. 

'    "  Voa,"  aha  replied,  blushing,  and  casting 

•b«  eyes  down  to  avoid  my  searching  glance — 

•Yri^yea&itty^for   is  there   not  a   Mrs. 

■Osaglas,   a  very  inieraiine  titter T^      And 

!  vhile  Loffd  I) ,  deceived  and  flattered  by 

avoaral  of  a  feeling  which  she  could  not 

hung  over  her  with   assurances   that 

eoald  he  to  him  only  one  woman  in  the 

I  darted  on  her  a  look  of  indienation, 

iwkieh  must  have  convinced  her  I  saw  through 

artilMe,  and  despised  it.   Ortain  it  is,  she 

not,  or  would  not,  oppose  Lord 


D 's  keeping  his  engagement,  and  he  left 

us  at  tlie  appointed  time. 

O !  could  the  young,  the  innocent,  and  the 
unwary  have  beheld,  as  1  did,  the  agonies 
which  this  dear  unhappy  woman  underwent 
during  the  absence  of  her  lord,  this  child  and 
victim  of  passion  and  of  wrong  principles  of 
action,  how  forcibly  would  they  have  been 
deterred,  by  this  awful,  fearful  example,  from 
giving  way  to  the  influence  of  passion  in  any 
respect !  and  how  completely  would  they  have 
felt  even'  inclination  to  blame  swallowed  up 
in  pity  for  the  sufferings  they  witnessed ! 

Several  times  during  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing she  asked  me  what  o'clock  it  was.— 
"  VVhat !  is  it  no  later  T^  she  exclaimed.  And 
when,  in  answer  to  her  question,  I  told  her 
the  hour  at  a  later  period,  she  wildly  exclaim- 
ed, "don't  tell  me  so,  do  not  tell  me  the  hour 
of  his  return  is  so  near!"  And  though  she 
said  nothing,  I  saw  in  her  at  timers  the  almost 
breathless  agonies  of  suspense,  and  the  mental 
struggles  of  justly-founded  apprehension.  It 
was  very  clear  that  she  did  not  put  much  re- 
straint upon  herself,  because  she  knew  that  1 
suspected  all  was  not  right;  and  also,  per- 
haps, because  she  knew  the  moment  of  dis- 
covery was  probably  at  hand;  and  also  be- 
sause  she  was  tired  of  playing  a  part  so  for- 
eign to  her  nature.  At  length  we  heard  Lord 
I) 's  carriage. 

"  There  he  is !  there  he  is !"  cried  the  half 
frantic  Rosabel  —  "but  perhaps  he  will  not 
come  hither — not  come  to  see  me  now  !*'  And 
as  she  said  this,  I  hastened  to  meet  him.  1 
found  him  not  quite  well,  and  intending  to 
take  the  warm  bath  before  he  came  into  his 
wife's  apartment,  lest  his  fatigued  look  should 
alarm  her.  But  he  inquired  most  tenderly 
concerning  her,  and  desired  me  to  say  he  would 
come  to  her  as  soon  as  he  could ;  and  with 
this  message  I  returned  to  her. 

"  Then  you  are  sure  he  meant  to  come,  and 
means  to  comet"  she  asked  me  with  an  agi- 
tated look. 


i» 


Most  surely;  and  he  inquired  after  you 
most  tenderly.' 

"  All 's  well  then,"  muttered  she ;  "  but  I 
— I  had  rather  not  see  my  lord  till  to-morrow, 
for  I  am  much  exhausted,  and  wish  to  retire 
to  rest."  Accordingly  she  rung  for  her  attend- 
ants, and  I  saw  no  more  of  her,  neither  did 

I^rd  D ,  that  night.    The  next  morning 

Lady  D sent  us  word  that  she  was  too 

unwell  to  be  disturbed,  and  should  try  to  sleep 
as  long  as  she  could  ;  and  we  wen^  not  sum- 
moned to  her  dressins^-room  till  evening,  and 
then  almoHt  all  the  li|;ht  had  been  excluded  on 
pretence  of  indisposition. 

"  How  are  you  this  evening  V  said  Lord 
D ,  seating  himself  beside  the  couch. 

"  Better,  much  better,  or  I  would  not  have 
received  you." 

"  But  do  you  think  younelf  well  enough 
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to  hear  the  extraordinary  recital  I  have  to 
give  V 

.  "  I  am  sure  I  hope  so,"  said  I,  "  for  my 
lord  has  had  the  cruelty  to  refuse  to  let  me 
hear  it  till  your  ladyship  does,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  telling  it  twice." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  loro,"  answered  Lady  D 

in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  but  to  me  indicative  of 
the  firmness  of  desperate  resolution.  '*  Yes, 
I  am  able  and  willing  to  hear  all  you  have  to 
tell  me,  and  Mr.  Moreton  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed. But  I  will  lie  down  completely,  that, 
if  the  narrative  should  be  affecting,  I  may  be 
the  better  able  to  endure  it." 

"  It  was  indeed  affecting  to  me,"  observed 
Lord  D .  **  The  commencement  of  it,  in- 
deed, I  did  not  hear;  for  I  was  called  out  to 
speak  to  my  man  as  Mrs.  Douglas  was  begin- 
nmg  to  relate  her  brother^s  falling  in  love  with 
a  beauty,  followed  up  no  doubt  oy  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  education  of  the  said  beauty." 

"Which  detail  you  did  not  hear  then?" 
asked  Lady  D . 

"No;  but  as  they  were  immaterial,  I  did 
not  reauire  them,  as  1  returned  time  enough  to 
hear  all  the  needful ;  for  Mrs.  Douglas  had 
only  grot  to  Colonel  Macdonald^s  happiness, 
and  his  bringing  her  down  in  triumph  to  his 
house  at  Dunkeld.  *  Her  talents,*  she  said, 
*  were  equal  to  her  beauty  and  her  manners ; 
but  there  was  one  drawback  on  her  character, 
namely,  a  great  contempt  for  the  usual  re- 
straints laid  on  her  sex,  and  a  great  violence 
of  temper,  which,  when  once  roused,  deprived 
her  of  all  self-government.  For  some  years, 
however,  the  happiness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald  knew  no  interruption.  But  a  servant, 
who,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  had  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  her  virtuous  master,  in  a 
transport  of  double  jealousy,  namely,  jealousy 
of  her  mistress  and  of  another  object  in  the 
neighbourhood,  contrived  to  infuse  the  poison 
of  suspicion  into  the  irritable  mind  of  Mrs. 
Macdonald,  who  thereby  became  informed  of 
circumstances  which  were  well  calculated  to 
excite  suspicion  in  any  wife.' " 

**  1  would  thank  you,  Mr.  Moreton,"  inter- 
rupted Lady  D ,  **  to  give  me  those  drops." 

I  obeyed,  and  my  friend  went  on. 

"'Now,'  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  with  a  falter- 
ing voice  and  blushing  cheek,  *  I  must  bring 
myself  forward,  and  confess  that  to  my  fond 
folly  my  poor  brother  owes  all  his  subsequent 
misfortunes,  and  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife. 
I  had  won  the  affections  of  the  younger  son 
of  Lord  H  ,  and  had  given  him  mine  in 
return ;  but  my  lover,  despairing  of  obtaining 
his  father^s  consent,  had  prevailed  on  me  to 
marry  him  privately  and  unknown  to  my  own 
family  as  well  as  his.  But  so  afraid  was  he 
of  his  father's  displeasure,  that  he  made  me 
solemnly  swear,  whatever  it  cost  me,  never  to 
disclose  that  I  was  a  wife.  The  consequence 
of  this  rash  promise  was,  that  when  my  situ- 
ation could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  was 


disclosed  to  the  eye  of  my  brother,  in  the  first 
transports  of  his  rage,  he  upbraided  me  as  a 
disgrace  to  my  family ;  but  the  next  moment 
he  kindly  promised,  on  pretence  of  taking  oie 
a  journey  for  the  recovery  of  my  health,  to 
place  me  in  some  abode  where  I  was  wholly 
unknown,  and  where  I  could  lie-in  nnsaspect- 
ed  and  undiscovered.  He  did  so.  Bat  when 
on  his  marriage  he  went  to  live  at  the  family 
seat,  where  he  and  I  were  both  personally  un- 
known, he  caused  me  and  iny  child  to  remove 
to  a  house  on  his  estate.  But  unhappily  for 
him,  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  dis- 
close the  supposed  firailty  of  his  sister  to  his 
rigidly  virtuous  wife.  Nor  indeed  did  I  wish 
he  should.  And  thus  did  he,  by  violating  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  married  people,  never  to 
have  concealments  from  each  other,  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  subsequent  misery.* "  Here 
a  deen  groan  from  Lady  JO-^^  interrupted  the 
recital ;  but  after  a  few  momenta  she  desired 

Lord  D to  proceed. 

" '  This  unhappy  girl,  it  has  since  appear- 
ed, whom  I  mentioned  before,  bad  watched 
her  master  to  my  house,  and  had  often  seen 
him  caressing  my  child,  and  often  witnessed 
the  great  agitation  in  his  manner  and  in  mine; 
for  he  was  always  entreating  me  to  reveal  the 
name  of  my  seducer,  as  he  thought  him,  and 
I  as  firmly  persisted  in  denying  his  request. 
However,  at  last,*unable  to  bear  any  longer 
the  imputation  of  guilt  while  conscious  of  m* 
nocence,  I  wrote  to  my  husband,  reqoestiog 
leave  to  confide  my  marriage  to  my  brother; 
and,  as  his  father  was  then  very  nearly  at  the 
point  of  death,  I  received  from  him  permission 
to  disclose  our  real  situation  to  my  brother 
alone,  and  to  remove  from  his  heart  the  load 
on  bis  honour  which  my  supposed  delinquen- 
cy had  placed  on  it.  Meanwhile,  during  the 
time  that  I  was  awaiting  an  answer  to  my 
letter,  the  wretched  girl  had  contrived  by 
some  means  or  other  to  gain  the  ear  of  a  wo- 
man highly  dignified,  whom  no  one  would 
have  suspected  of  listening  to  the  tales  of  t 
menial,  and  she  had  condescended  to  follow 
the  servant's  example,  and  dodge,  as  it  b 
called,  her  husband  to  my  cottage.  She  had 
done  this,  we  now  found,  more  than  once. 
But  one  unfortunate  morning,  a  morning  which 
I  should  otherwise  have  blest,  as  it  allowed 
me  leave  to  tell  my  beloved  brother  that  I  was 
not  unworthy  of  him,  the  deluded  Mia.  Mac- 
donald, no  longer  mistress  of  her  passions, 
approached  the  house,  and  opened  the  door 
just  as  I,  now  restored  to  my  brother's  love, 
was,  for  the  first  time  since  my  supposed  (all 
from  virtue,  received  to  his  aflfeetionale  em- 
brace. For  the  first  time  he  was  kissing  me 
with  the  pure  and  repentant  tenderness  of  a 
long-estranged  brother,  and  when  his  unhappy 
w^ife  appeared  we  were  locked  in  each  other's 
arms !  Dear,  deceived,  unhappy  woman !  1 
can  well  understand  and  feel  for  her  a^nies 
at  that  moment !  But  the  sequel  is  bomble— 
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kcdonald  had  scarcely  beheld  a  scene 
le  to  the  feeling  of  an  adoring  wife, 
[ie  fled   with   precipitation  from  our ; 
ind  from  that  hour  to  this  we  hare  \ 
tirely  ascertained  her  fate.   We  found,  j 
ler  cloak  and  one  of  her  shoes  on  the  • 
a  rapid  river,  and  feared  it  was  only 
able  that  slie  precipitated  herself  into 
though  the  river  was  repeatedly  and 
dragjred,  we  never  found  the  body. 

mv  brother  could  not  be  convinced 
had  destroyed  herself,  he,  after  she 
ppeared  about  two  years,  caused  an 
Mucnt  to  \ye  put  in  all  the  papers, 
'  it  met  her  eyes  she  must  have  un- 
,  importinjr  that  if  she  would  return 
ifllicti'd  husband,  the  circumstances 
suspicious  would  be  entirely  cleared 
he  who  was  now  considered  as  guilty 
«  found  as  innocent  as  she  herself 
ut  as  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  ad- 
enL,  even  my  brother  was  at  last  con- 
liat  his  wife  was  no  more,  and  that 

really  perished  in  the  river.  And 
re  we  have  been  wanderers  on  the 
he  earth,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
>and  and  my  child;  and  sometimes 
;hem  at  some  place  where  the  latter 
irsue  Win  education,  I  have  travelled 
poor  Ronald,  from  a  feeling  that  it  is 
do  all  to  restore  that  happiness  which 
c  means  of  destroying.  I  have  only 
lat  the  servant  was  so  shocked  at  the 
disappearance  of  her  mistress,  that 
Ml  her  knees  and  confessed  that  she 
who  had  rendered  Mrs.  Macdonald 
Df  my  brother  and  his  visits  to  the 
and  therefore  her  unfortunate  appear- 
so   fatal   a  moment  was  accounted 

>t  this  a  touching  story,  dearest  Rosa- 
id  liord  1) ;  "  !  saw  by  the  mo- 
on r  bosom  that  it  affected  you.     And 

I !"  exclaimed  Lord  D ,  "  More- 

etnn,  come  hither!  come  hither!  she 
»he  is  dead !" 

r  as  much  appalled  as  himself,  I  drew 
I  found  that  Lady  I) had  fainted, 

suspectiHl,  not  without  a  cause.  Her 
lity  was  indeed  so  long,  that  I  began 
le  was  gone  for  ever;  but  at  length 
ed,  and  came  at  once  to  a  full  sense 
Ifction  of  her  situation.     Never  did 

a  countenance  so  subdued 'as  hers 
I :  at  first,  she  did  not  attempt  to 
It  her  look  spoke  volumes  of  unutter- 
ii«h.  At  length,  however,  she  seized 
of  her  lord,  and  pref«sed  it  repeatedly 
irt  and  to  her  lips.  There  was  some- 
»uch  unwonted  humility  in  this  ac- 

I  rould  not  but  fe<*l  for  the  deep  sen- 
Sf-lf-rt- proach  which  it  indicated ;  and 

did  not  surprise  me,  it  quite  bewil- 

rd  I) ,  and  he  tried  to  escape  from 

which  though  it  flattered  him  seemed 


rather  to  derogate  from  her,  by  taking  her  in 
his  arms  and  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  pale 
cold  lips !  But  this  tender  endearment  she 
forcibly  resisted,  and  with  great  effort  said, 
^*  My  dear  lord,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  leave 
me  alone  with  your  good  friend  and  physician 
here  —  as  1  wish  to  impart  to  him  the  symp- 
toms and  feelings  of  which  I  am  conscious." 

**•  By  all  means,*'  replied  Lord  D ;  and 

I  was  lefl  alone  with  the  mysterious  wife. 

"  I  believe,  my  dear  sir,"  said  she,  '^that  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  inform  a  man  of  your 
penetration  who  I  am;  are  you  not  already 
aware  of  it  V 

**  I  own,**  replied  I,  **  that  I  have  my  sua- 
picions— you  are  the  lost  Mrs.  Macdonald." 

*'  You  are  right.  I  am  that  rash,  ill-judg^ 
ing,  guilty  woman.  But  oh!  tell  me,  I  con- 
jure you  tell  me,  in  what  way  I  shall  break  to 
my  much-injured  and  unsuspecting  lord  the 
horrid  truth.  Will  you  undertake  to  prepare 
his  mind,  and  to  break  it  to  him  to-night,  pre- 
paratory to  my  having  a  complete  explanation 
with  him  to-morrow  V* 

'« Most  assuredly  I  will." 

**  And  now,  dear  sir,  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  me  all  that  Mrs.  Douglas  said  af- 
ter she  had  come  to  the  part  in  which  she 
described  that  when  1  appeared  at  the  door 
they  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms  1  for  at 
that  moment  a  sickness  like  that  of  death  came 
over  me,  and  I  hoped  that  I  should  never  re- 
vive to  consciousness  more.'* 

I  told  her  all  that  she  required. 

**  I  thank  you  sir,**  she  replied ;  **  and  now 
I  wish  to  be  left  alone.  You  seem  to  wonder 
at  my  calmness ;  but  be  assured  it  proceeds 
only  from  my  thorough  conviction  that  I  shall 
soon  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  else  1  could  not 
endure  the  consciousness  of  what  1  am.'* 

How  to  answer  her  I  knew  not,  for  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  wish  her  to  live.  She  had, 
by  givinfc  way  to  the  passion  of  a  moment, 
wrecked  the  peace  of  two  amiable  men,  the 
one  my  friend  and  benefactor,  and  I  thought 
her  death  was  the  only  reparation  she  could 
now  make  to  either.  But  she  softened  my 
heart  towards  her  the  next  minute  by  saying, 
**  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  that  though  often  pain- 
ed and  perplexed  by  the  acuteness  of  your 
observations,  I  have  always  done  you  justice, 
and  estimated  as  it  deserved  that  attachment 
to  Lonl  D ,  which  led  you  to  he  so  sus- 
picious of  me,  and  so  watchful  of  my  looks 
and  words.  Oh !  I  have  often  regretted  that 
before  I  accepted  I^rd  D  I  did  not  con- 

fide my  sad  secret  to  you.  If  I  had.  instead 
of  now  being  the  most  miserable,  I  mi((ht  still 
have  been  one  of  the  happiest  of  women,  and 
restored  to  that  husband  whom  I  adored  with 
almost  idolatrous  passion." 

Nothing  more  was  necessary  than  this  ap- 
peal to  my  self-love  (so  weak  was  my  nature, 
and  perhaps  so  weak  is  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral,) to  melt  my  heart  even  to  woman's  weak- 
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ness  in  behalf  of  this  afflicted  being;  and, 
instead  of  answering  her,  1  buret  into  teara. 

**  Kind,  compassionate  friend  !*'  she  replied, 
^^  though  these  tears  are  consoling  to  me,  1 
beg  you  to  control  your  emotion.  Remember, 
you  hare  a  difficult  task  to  go  through,  and 
do  not  incapacitate  yourself  to  perform  it  with 
firmness.  You  had  better  leave  me  now,  and 
prepare  for  your  hard  duty.  But  first,'^  said 
she,  **give  me  a  composing  draught;  for  I 
mean,  if  I  can,  to  sleep  to-night.** 

I  did  as  she  desired ;  and  then  with  a  very 
fall  heart  1  left  her  to  heraelf,  and  went  in 
search  of  my  friend,  who,  in  great  agitation, 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  apartment. 
When  I  saw  him  I  could  not  speak,  and  he 
concluded  from  my  emotion  that  his  "beloved 
Rosabel  was  in  imminent  danger,  and,  with 
frantic  vehemence,  conjured  me  to  tell  him 
what  he  ha  i  to  expecL 

*♦  Not  what  you  fear,  my  dearest  lord,"  re- 
plied I ;  **  but  I  have  much  to  say  to  you — 
much,  that  it  will  require  all  your  fortitude  to 
support." 

"What  mean  youl"  said  he,  turning  very 
pale. 

"Did  you  never,"  I  continued,  "see  any 
thing  roystfirious  in  your  adored  Rosabers 
history  and  manner!  Did  she  never  appear 
to  you  to  have  a  weight  on  her  mind  1" 

"Sometimes — " 

"  Did  you  never  suspect  that  she  had  some- 
thing to  conceal  1  and  some  strong  but  secret 
reason  for  avoiding  being  seen,  and  living  as 
she  has  done  in  almost  constant  seclusion  t" 

"Never,  never;  and  to  what  does  this 
strange  preamble  tend  1" 

In  this  way  I  endeavoured  to  prepare  his 
mind  for  what  I  had  to  communicate;  but 
there  is  no  preparation  for  great  sorrows ;  and 

though  I  had  been  with  Lord  D before, 

when  he  had  experienced  severe  calamity,  I 
had  never  seen  him  suffer  the  agonies  which 
he  now  did ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  pang  so 
great  as  that  which  is  inflicted  by  the  con- 
viction of  the  worthlessness  of  the  bein^ 
whom  we  have  set  up  as  a  faultless  object  to 
worship ;  while  that  religion,  which  had,  on 

former    occasions,    supported    Lord    D 

through  all  his  trials,  now  made  him  suffer 
the  more,  from  the  certainty  he  experienced, 
that  the  woman  whom  he  adored  had  sinned 
against  every  religious  restraint  and  every 
moral  duty. 

When  it  was  again  mornina*  I  prevailed  on 
him  to  try  to  compose  himself  for  the  sake  of 
his  still  idolized  Rosabel,  who  had  told  me 
she  should  request  to  see  htm,  that  she  misfht 
give  him  a  full  explanation  of  all  that  had 
passed.  But  the  day  was  very  far  advanced 
before  Rosabel,  as  I  shall  in  future  call  her, 
was  herself  able  to  see  /<tm,  thougrh  she  ad- 
mitted me  to  her  bedside.  However,  she 
became  more  composed  towards  evening,  and 
we  were  both  summoned  to  her  apartment.     I 


will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  meeting ;  nor 
the  expressions  of  agonized  tenderness  on  his 
side,  nor  of  unavailing  penitence  and  regrret 
on  hers,  but  proceed  to  hec  narration,  of  which 
I  shall,  however,  only  give  sufficient  to  account 
for  much  of  the  conduct  I  have  described 
which  appeared  to  me  unaccountable. 

"Though  early   an  orphan,"   she   began, 
"  my  parents  had  lived  long  enough  to  'spoil 
me  by  improper  indulgence;  and  a  contempt 
for  all  restraint,  and  an  utter  aversion  to  con- 
trol  my  temper  in  any  one  instane**,  were 
coeval  nearly  with  my  existence.     At  I  grew 
up,  my  beauty  became  the  Uieme  of  anlTersal 
praise  wherever  I  was  known ;  but  I  roust  do 
myself  the  justice  to  say,  that,  being  conscious 
I  had  talents  also,  I  had  the  wisdom  to  pride 
myself  more  on  this  latter  possession,  than 
on   the  perishable  one  of  even  consummate 
loveliness.     But,  as  I  liked  singularity,  my 
mind  unfortunately  took  a  metaphysical  turn, 
and  I  became  deeply  read  in  books  not  usually 
known  to  women  ;  the  consequence  of  which  j 
was,  that  my  natural  pride  and  independence 
of  spirit  were  increased  by  these  fancied  pow- 
ers not  usual  to  my  sex ;  and,  being  convinced 
that  women  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  men, 
I  began  to  scorn  the  slavery  in  which  I  thought 
we  were  kept  by  the  other  sex,  and  to  consi- 
der our  rights  equal,  and  our  duties  and  virtues 
the  same;  while,  of  all  injustice  and  tyranny, 
I  thought  there  was  none  so  great  as  that  im- 
posed  by  the  marriage  laws   as  they  now 
stand ;  though,  as  I  have  before  said,  I  honow^ 
ed  my  own  country  for  its  laws  respecting 
divorce.    It  was  necessary  that  I  should  tell 
you  this,  to  account  for  my  deep  resentment 
of  the  supposed  infidelity  of  the  husband  I 
doted  upon,  and  for  the  instantaneous  resolve 
which  I  made,  and  which  my  ideas  of  right 
principle  made  me  adhere  to,  to  quit  for  ever 
the  man  who  had  thought  himself  privileged  on 
account  of  his  sex  to  commit  an  action  which . 
he  would  have  punished  with  divorce  in  me, , 
But  I  shrunk  from  divorcing  him,  as  I  fancied 
I  could  do,  by  a  legal  process,  from  feelings 
of  wounded  pride  and  wounded  delicacy ;  and, 
afler  I  had  fled  never  to  return,  1  still  resolved 
to  be  contented  with   mere  separation  from 
him,  and  the  consciousness  that  the  idea  of 
my  suicide  would  amply  revenge  roe  on  hi? 
affectionate    and    susceptible  nature  for  the 
wrong  he  had  done  me. 

"  But  I  must  go  back  to  other  times.  I  was 
only  eighteen  when  I  firet'  saw  Macdonald ; 
and  if  he  became  at  once  openly  enamoured  of 
me,  I  beheld  him  with  equal  though  secr^  ad- 
miration. To  be  brief;  we  were  married,  aiid 
for  four  years,  though  not  blest  with  children, 
we  were  happiest  of  the  happy.  Friends  I  had 
none,  for  I  liked  not  the  company  of  women; 
and  till  I  fell  in  love  I  had  always  maintained 
that  each  person  was  sufficient  to  his  or  her 
own  support,  and  that  a  mind  properly  regu- 
lated and  enlightened  required  no  stay,  no  sop- 
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S>rt  whatever,  whether  from  friend  or  relation, 
ut  when  I  learnt  to  lo?e,  I  felt  that  depend- 
ence on  one  being  was  sweeter  (ar  than  all  my 
boasted  independence.  In  proportion,  there- 
fore, to  my  lore  and  happiness  became  my 
derp  resentment  and  my  misery,  when,  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  I  degraaed  myself  so 
far  as  to  listen  to  the  feigrn^  sorrow  and  af- 
iecc^d  sense  of  duty  of  a  treacherous  menial, 
and  learnt  to  believe  this  beloved  husband  a 
traitor  to  his  vows.  I  knew  that  Macdonald 
earnestly  desired  children,  and  I  had  not  borne 
him  a  child,  but  1  was  informed  that  this  sup- 
posed mistress  had  an  infant  whom  my  hus- 
band often  caressed  with  the  greatest  fondness ; 
and  unosed  to  conquer  any  of  my  feelings,  and 
seomini;  to  win  back  by  patient  tenderness  the 
man  who  dared  to  wound  both  my  pride  and 
my  afl«*ction,  I  resolved  to  steal  upon  him  in 
his  licentious  privacy,  regardless  of  conse- 
<|Qences,  re^rdless  also  in  what  way  I  might 
be  induced  to  indulge  my  dreadful  thirst  of 
ven:reance,  Vou  know  already  the  result  of 
my  jealous  visit ;  and  you  vfiW  own  that  the 
sight  of  my  husband  clasping  a  young  and 
b^atiful  woman,  and  his  supposed  mistress, 
in  his  arms,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  a  tempest 
of  passion  even  in  the  breast  of  one  habitually 
ould.  But  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Douglas  con- 
cealed the  action  which  was  the  bir  to  mv  ever 
thtnkim^  of  returning,  and  which  made  me 
wi«h  to  be  believed  no  more,  but  to  have  pe- 
rish'^ ^ymy  own  hand.  She  did  not  tell  you 
all ;  the  truth  was,  that  maddened  at  what  I 
saw,  I  seixed  a  knife  which  unhappily  lay  on 
the  wiodow-seat,  and  ^imed  it  at  the  lady ; 
Hut  uRf  aecffMfally,  as  I  saw  it  fall  guiltless  of 
oAeoce  at  her  feet.  Immediately  ashamed  of 
the  attempt  at  murder,  as  well  as  frantic  from 
otiier  causes  1  fled  with  the  speed  of  lightning 
attr  paths  which  I  had  hitherto  thought  inac- 
eesstble ;  nay,  winged  and  nerved  by  despera- 
tion, I  sprung  across  a  deep  wet  ditch,  which 
wan  the  boundary  of  the  greatest  part  of  Mac- 
donald*s  grounds;  and  before  it  could  bethought 
ponsible  that  I  had  reached  it,  I  hnd  sought  shel- 
ter in  a  cottage,  where  there  lived  a  poor  woman 
to  whoa  I  had  done  great  service ;  and  whom 
1  prwailnd  upon  by  a  piteous  tale  of  my 
wrong*,  to  conceal  me  till  all  search  for  me 
wns  over.  I  next  prevailed  on  her  to  carry 
ay  nnniJe  and  one  of  my  shoes  to  the  bank 
nithm  river  near  our  grounds;  and  after  being 
roMcnlcd  by  ber  a  (ew  days,  I  induced  her  to 
■'**niftm  her  cottage  and  follow  my  fortunes. 

**  I  aboold  have  been  terribly  distressed  for 
MNMT,  bad  I  not  seen  in  the  papers,  the  very 
day  that  this  calamity  happened,  that  a  share 
of  a  ticket  I  had  purchased  in  the  lottery  had 
99m$  ap  a  prise  or  20,000/.  entitling  me  there- 
by to  5000/.  Luckily,  as  1  then  thought,  I 
W  thin  ticket  in  my  purse,  and  money  enough 
,  li  ftmk  my  companion  and  myself  to  London, 
wfcew  I  veeeiTed  my  money  for  the  ticket,  and 
fhtn  proeeeded  to  Wales.  There  I  remained 


till  my  poor  Janet  died;  but  then,  taking  a 
Welch  girl  into  my  service,  instead  of  her,  1 
resolved  to  go  abroad.  For  I  could  not,  even 
in  my  moments  of  relenting  tenderness  to- 
wards my  dear  though  offending  husband,  pre- 
vail on  myself  to  go  back  into  the  presence  of 
one  who  had  seen  me  attempt  the  life  of  a  fel- 
low-creature ;  nor  could  I  bear  to  appear  a  de- 
graded being  in  the  eyes  of  him  to  whom  1 
had  been  an  object  hitherto  of  adoration ;  nei- 
ther could  I  prevail  on  myself  to  forgive  what 
/  thought  the  unpardonable  crime  of  infidelity, 
and  with  a  woman,  too,  who,  happier  far  than 
I,  had  given  him  a  child,  that  olessing  for 
which  he  panted.  All  these  considerations 
forbade  with  a  voice  of  thunder  my  return  to 
what  1  now  feel  was  the  path  of  duty ;  and 
who  that  has  once  deviated  from  it,  can  be 
sure  of  not  losing  sight  o^it  more  widely  still? 
I  had  passed  for  a  widow  nearly  two  vears, 
living  in  almost  utter  seclusion  in  Wales, 
when  I  resolved  to  go  abroad  and  try  if  a 
change  of  scene  would  calm  a  mind  which 
spite  of  its  boasted  independence,  pined  for  a 
kindred  mind,  and  felt,  though  too  late,  that 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  of  kindred  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  existence.  It  was  at  this 
moment,  when  I  had  repaired  to  Falmouth  in 
order  to  go  to  Lisbon,  that  1  met  with  yon. 
And  you  can  now  understand  all  I  must  have 
suffered,  though  you  saw  it  not.  But  you, 
Mr.  Moreton,  observed  it  all;  and  now  my  ill- 
ness, my  emotion,  and  my  agitation  at  the  al- 
tar, are  accounted  for;  for  though,  on  my  own 
system,  my  husband*s  infidelity  had  divorced 
us,  I  knew  that  I  was  about  to  commit  an  ille- 
gal act,  and  that  my  children,  if  I  had  any, 
would  be  illegitimate.  But  I  had  had  no  child 
by  Macdonald,  and  I  hoped  and  trusted,  my 
dear  lord,  1  should  not  have  any  by  you.  The 
reasoning  by  which  I  convinced  myself  it  was 
right  to  marry  you,  because  I  was  become  ne- 
cessary to  your  peace,  is  so  fallacious  that  I 
will  not  repeat  it ;  suffice  that  I  soon  found  it 
was  impossible  for  a  woman  to  be  happy  who 
was  conscious  of  a  secret  like  mine,  and  who 
knew  that,  if  that  secret  was  known,  she 
should  be  the  cause  of  misery  to  one  of  the 
best  of  men.  But  O !  what  agony  did  I  not 
endure  when  I  found  I  should  be  a  mother, 
and  deprive  the  lawful  heir  of  his  inheritance ! 
Had  my  child  lived,  1  had,  however,  resolved 
he  never  should  inherit;  for  I  meant  to  deposit 
my  confession  in  some  safe  hands,  to  be  ffiven 
you  in  case  of  my  death,  and  to  be  discToced 
m  case  of  yours." 

"  But  how,"  interrupted  I,  •*  did  you  pro- 
cure that  letter  of  lies  from  Mrs.  M— —  ?" 

^  By  deception,  by  a  complete  falsehood ; 
for  in  so  much  necessary  guilt  does  one  wrong 
step  involve  us,  that  1,  to  whom  fiilsehood 
was  hitherto  unknown,  have  been  forced  to 
plunge  into  the  very  depths  of  fraud.  I  knew 
that  a  distant  cousin  of  mine,  Rosabel  St. 
Clair,  and  esteemed  a  very  handsome  as  wdl 
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as  amiable  woman,  had  married  a  Colonel  Mac- 
donald,  and  had  been  an  exemplary  wife  to  a 
very  bad  husband.  I  also  knew  that  this  lady^s 

intimate  friend  was  Mrs.  M ,  the  banker^s 

wife;  I  learnt  from  a  friend  of  Mrs.  M 's, 

whom  I  occasionally  visited  in  Wales,  that 

Mrs.  Macdonald  had  called  on  Mrs.  M to 

take  leave  of  her  before  she  went  to  Altona 
to  nurse  a  brother  of  hers,  who  was  detain- 
ed there  by  bad  health.  I  therefore  thou^t 
I  could,  without  danger  of  detection,  obtain  a 
seeming  testimony   to  my  conduct;   which, 

though  not  necessary  to  confirm  Lord  D 's 

good  opinion  of  me,  was  necessary,  I  saw,  to 
allay  your  suspicions.** 

**  But  how  came  you  not  to  change  your 
name?" 

"  From  that  every  feeling  of  honour  shrunk. 
You  will  think  that  I  am  fantastical  in  my  dis- 
tinction, and  that,  having  once  resolved  to  de- 
ceive, I  need  not  have  scrupled  at  one  decep- 
tion more;  but  my  feelings  were  against  this 
falsehood,  and  I  was  always  accustomed  to 
be  guided  by  them;  besides,  in  this  case,  you 
see,  this  little  instance  of  honesty  was  favour- 
able to  me,  as  it  enabled  me  to  procure  testi- 
monials to  the  virtue  of  a  Mrs.  Macdonald^ 

**  But  was  the  gentleman  you  met  a  mad- 
man V 

**  No ;  he  was  the  near  relation  of  my  hus- 
band ;  and  I  felt  an  immediate  conviction  that 
the  first  words  he  would  speak,  if  I  stayed  to 
hear  them,  would  be  something  that  would 
convince  you  my  husband  was  alive;  and  I 
was  never  easy  afterwards,  for  I  was  sure  he 
would  inform  Macdonald  that  he  had  seen  me ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  but  my  poor 
husband's  constant  change  of  abode  can  have 
prevented  his  having  already  received  a  letter 
to  this  efTect." 

**  What  was  the  newspaper  that  affected  you 
so  fatally  V 

**  An  old  English  newspaper  containing  the' 
advertisement. which  invited  me  back  if  yet 
alive,  and  protested  the  innocence  of  my  hus- 
band. From  that  moment  I  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  procure  proofs  of  this  boasted  inno- 
cence, and,  if  I  procured  them,  to  quit  you, 
my  lord,  though  never  to  return  to  him ;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  my  peace  that  I  should 
consider  this  assurance  as  a  mere  lure  to  get 
me  back  again,  and  as  such  I  at  length  learnt 
to  consider  it.  The  rest  you  already  know ; 
and  I  will  not  pain  you  and  myself  by  dwell- 
ing on  my  misery,  when  I  heard  from  lips 
very  dear  to  me  that  Macdonald  was  in  the 

town,  and  that  Lord  D had  met  him !  a 

widower,  lanienting  a  beloved  wife !  But  I 
felt  myself  comforted  and  buoyed  up  again, 
when  1  considered  that  Mrs.  Douglas  was  no 
doubt  the  mistress  for  whom  I  had  been  aban- 
doned, as  I  had  never  heard  him  mention  hav-. 
ing  a  sister, — a  silence  which  is  now  account- 
ed for;  and  it  was  this  supporting  resentment 
that  made  me  rise  from  my  couch  with  that 


delirious  strength  which  ended,  yoa  may  re- 
member, almost  as  soon  as  it  began;  1  have 
now  only  to  say  further,  that  1  earnestly  de- 
sire to  be  released  by  death ;  aa  I  muat  be 
doomed  during  the  rest  of  my  life  to  live  a 
solitaiT  being,  though  beloved  by  two  of  the 
best  of  men." 

Here  Lord  D  ,  who  had  hitherto  sat  in 
perturbed  but  entire  silence,  hiding  his  hte  in 
his  handkerchief,  suddenly  arose  in  violent 
agitation  and  lef\  tlie  room. 

**  For  myself,"  said  Rosabel,  looking  after 
him  with  looks  of  lamenting  tenderness,  **I 
feel  nothing;  I  have  deserved  my  misery,  and 
I  must  learn  to  bear  it;  but  for  those  dear 
ones  whose  peace  I  have  destroyed,  I  feel  an- 
guish and  pity  unspeakable." 

"  Ay ;  and  I  almost  wish,"  I  replied,  •*  that, 
as  you  still  might  have  done,  you  had  kept 
your  sad  secret,  for  my  poor  friend's  sake." 

"  I  could  not  do  it;  that  conscience,  aiwam 
my  sole  judge  and  my  sole  instigator,  forbade 
me,  when  I  knew  Macdonald  had  never  in  mv 
ideas  ceased  to*be  my  husband,  to  live  with 
that  noble  generous  being,  to  whom  I  coold 
then,  only  in  my  eyes  be  a  mistress.  I  know,** 
she  said,  *^you  will  tell  me  I  was  only  this 
before.  But  I  thought  difierently ;  and  it  is 
only  by  our  own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
that  we  can  stand  or  fall." 

**You  are  in  this  instance,"  answered  I, 
**  perfectly  just  and  correct;  and  it  was  only 
for  my  poor  friend's  sake  that  I  wished  yoa 
had  not  been  so,  for  how  will  he  bear  the  sepa- 
ration ? 

**  Do  yon  mean  to  let  your  existence  and 
your  story  be  known  to  Macdonald  1'* 

"  Spare  me,"  she  exclaimed  in  great  emo- 
tion, **  spare  me  on  this  subject,  for  I  am  not 
yet  able  to  talk  on  it.  Remember,  I  loved,  1 
adored  my  husband ;  that  the  idea  of  his  in6- 
delity  maddened  me ;  and  that  now,  when  un- 
able to  be  reunited  to  him,  I  find  he  was  al- 
ways faithful,  always  afiectionate,  and  that  he 
is  here  lamenting  me  still,  and  wedded  to  my 


!" 


memory 

*♦  You  will  see  him  then  ?" 

<*I  know  not  yet;  for  O,  Mr.  Moteton, 
think  you,"  she  exclaimed,  "that  ke  would 
consent  to  see  me  ?" 

Here  she  became  so  agitated,  that  a  rioleot 
fit  of  coughing  came  on,  which  occasioned  a 
most  violent  return  of  the  bleeding  at  the 
lungs;  and  when  I  had  afWr  many  noun  of 
fruitless  applications,  succeeded  in  stopping 
it,  her  weakness  was  so  great,  and  her  other 
symptoms  so  formidable,  that  I  saw  a  rapid 
decline  awaited  her ;  and  I  thanked  God  that 
it  was  so !  for  I  knew  that  neither  could  my 
friend,  as  a  virtuous  honourable  man,  continue 
to  live  with  another  man's  wife  when  assured 
that  she  was  so,  nor  could  she  consent  to  it 
as  a  virtuous  woman,  even  if  he  desired  it 
Could  she  return  to  the  husband  whom  she 
had  injured,  without  a  violation  of  every  deli* 
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caie  f(f»ling,  even  though  he  had  been  willinj^ 
to  receive  her.  Therefore  death  was  to  her- 
self more;  desirable  than  Ifte.  The  misery  of 
my  poor  friend  surpasses  all  my  power  to  de- 
scribe, for  he  could  not  help  still  doting  with 
'the  most  devoted  fondness  on  a  woman, 
whom  his  nice  sense  of  moral  rectitude  oblig- 
ed him  to  consider  as  unworthy,  and  whose 
whole  conduct  and  character  had  been,  he 
now  saw,  at  variance  with  those  sound  prin- 
ciples of  action,  built  on  a  firm  and  rational 
sense  of  religion,  which  ho  had  been  taught  to 
regard  as  the  only  pledge  of  woman's  virtue, 
and  the  only  security  for  a  husband's  honour. 
Still,  the  idea  of  parting  with  her  was  insup- 
portable! But  he  was  a  little  comforted,  tn 
spite  of  his  benevolence,  by  the  assurance  I 
g.ive  him  that,  if  she  lived,  she  never  would 
return  to  Macdonald. 

Indisposition  of  a  most  painful  nature,  and 
safllicient  nearly  to  suspend  the  consciousness 
of  mental  suffering,  now  took  possession  of 
this  unhappy  woman ;  and  in  a  few  days  I 
was  convinced  that  all  was  nearly  over.  She 
had  hitherto,  and  evidently  from  a  generous 
wish  to  give  up  indulging  her  own  feelings  at 

the  expense  of  Ijord   D 's,   forborne    to 

mention  her  husband,  or  to  express  a  desire  of 
seeing  him.  But  when  assured  by  me  that 
her  last  hour  could  not  be  very  far  distant, 
such  a  tide  of  tenderness  overflowed  her  heart 
at  the  thought  of  Macdonald,  the  husband  of 
her  early  love,  and  the  innocent  sufferer  under 
her  rash  and  frantic  desertion,  that  she  earnest- 
ly entreated  to  be  allowed  to  see  him  and  im- 
plore his  pardon;  nor  could  she  listen,  as  I 
endeavoured  to  make  her  listen,  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  generous  pity  towards  him. 

•♦  Remember,"  saia  I,  "  that  knowing  you 
alive,  and  finding  you  thus,  will  occasion  all 
his  old  wounds  to  bleed  afresh,  and  inflict  new 
ones  of  a  most  deadly  nature.  No;  have  the 
greatness  of  mind  to  make  one  effort  to  spare 
the  roan  you  have  already  afflicted,  any  more 
pangs,  and  let  your  self-denial  in  death  make 
atonement  for  your  selfishness  in  life." 

She  paused,  she  cast  her  eyes  upwards  as 
if  in  prayer,  and  afVer  a  long  and  deep  strujrgle 
•aid,  "  You  have  conqwrMt ;  and  may  Mac- 
donald never  even  suspect  that  I  lived,  and 
lived  with  another !" 

This  virtuous  resolution  completely  overaet 
■M.  I  wept  over  her  like  a  child,  and  1  even  re- 
proached myself  with  cruelty  in  having  eiact- 
fld  this  sacnfice  from  her.  But  my  ezertiona, 
and  her  compliance,  were  rendered  ineflTnctual 
by  the  scene  passing  below  stairs.  Colonel 
lucdonald  had  callra  to  return  Lord  D  *e 
visit,  and  had  entered  the  hall,  not  being  able 
to  sammon  any  one  to  the  door,  just  as  mj 
ftiend  was  passing  from  one  room  to  another. 
CoRseqoently  they  met ;  and  Lord  D  on 
seeing  him  started  with  a  sort  of  eonynlslye 
Sfony,and  rashingpast  him  threw  hiniMlf  m 
a  son.    Colonel  MaedonaJd  hmi  baud  thiT 

vcL.lL — ^  ; 


Lady  I) was  ill;  and  being  able  to  sym- 
pathize only  too  well  w  ith  the  afflicted  hus- 
band, he  followed  him  into  the  parlour,  with 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  a  check  pale  from  sym- 
pathetic feeling. 

"  My  dear  lord,"  said  Macdonald,  "  let  me 
conjure  you " 

At  these  words  Lord  D wildly  imagin- 
ing that  Macdonald  had  discovered  the  secret, 
and  came  to  claim  his  wife,  started  up  and 
exclaimed, 

*'  Sir,  I  know  your  rights,  and  do  not  mean 
to  dispute  them;  but  deaih^  sir,  death  will 
snatch  her  from  us  both ;  your  Rosabel,  and 
my  Rosabel,  is  on  the  bed  of  death,  Macdon- 
ald !"^ 

**  Your  Rosabel !  and  mine  /"  cried  the  lat- 
ter, ^rasping  his  arm. 

"Yes !  do  you  not  know  that  your  long-lost 

Rosabel  is  now   Lady  D ,   my   fancied 

wife  V 

"Villain !"  cried  Macdonald,  nearly  choked 
with  passion  and  amazement ;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment /rushed  in ;  for  one  of  the  servants  hear- 
ing the  violence  with  which  his  lord  spoke, 
came  to  me  and  told  me  what  he  had  over- 
heard. What  the  consequences  would  have 
been  had  I  not  entered  I  know  not ;  but  I  for- 
cibly led  Macdonald  into  another  room,  and  by 
degrees  unfolded  the  whole  story  to  him. 
Alas !  it  would  have  been  heaven  to  him,  to 
have  been  able  to  blame  Lord  1) for  hav- 
ing deprived  him  of  his  wife,  compared  to 
what  he  felt  when  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
his  conduct  had  been  irreproachable,  that  all 
the  Quilt  was  on  the  side  of  Rosabel,  and  that 
her  loner  estrangement  from  him  had  been  en- 
tirely voluntary'!  I  was  telling  him  that  she 
had  had  sufficient  consideration  for  his  peace 
to  resolve  to  let  him  remain  ignorant  of  her 
existence,  and  to  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of 
once  more  beholding  him — when  he  eagerly 
interrupted  me  with — 

"  Pleasure  1  Did  she  then  wish  to  see  me  1 
Does  she  love  me  then  still  ?  O  lead  me  to 
her,  lead  me  to  her  this  moment !"  I  must 
own  that  at  this  instant  I  thought  more  of  my 

foor  friend^s  feelings  than  Macdonald*s,  and 
could  not  bear  to  let  him  see  Rosabel  unli- 
censed by  him.  But  the  impetuous  tender- 
ness of  Macdonald  could  not  be  restrained. 
Rosabel,  however,  guilty,  dying,  penitent,  and 
fondly  desirous  of  seeing  him,  was  an  object 
which  ha  eoald  not  be  prevented  from  ap- 
praaohing;  ht^^  -He  was  his  wife,  and  he 
had  a  rffU  t"  ^  I  struggled 

with  klfM  ^  for  her 
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clinincr,  she  would  have  tried  to  rush  to  the 
door,  had  not  Macdonald  suddenly  stood  be- 
fore lier.  ShB  gazed  on  hiui  \i-ith  such  a  look 
of  delighted  tenderness !  such  an  expressive 
acknowledgment  of  the  joy  the  si^rht  of  him 
comins^  in  search  of  her  occasioned  her!  then 
throwing  herself  into  his  opening  arms,  Mac- 
donald received  and  unconsciously  pressed  to 
Ilia  affectionate  heart,  as  a  pale  and  breathless 
corpse,  that  Rosabel  whom  he  had  last  parted 
with  in  all  the  loveliness  of  consummate 
beauty ! 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  extent  of 
the  distress  either  of  my  friend  or  of  Colonel 
Macdonald  when  I  assured  tiiem  that  she  was 
gone  for  ever ;  hut  I  must  hazard  an  observa- 
tion or  two  on  the  duration  of  their  subsequent 
grief,  which  certainly  was  not  in  proportion  to 
its  aeutenest ;  for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
no  woman,  however  beautiful,  however  intel- 
ligent, can  be  long  regretted  by  a  husband, 
unless  fancy,  while  it  recalls  her  charms,  can 
at  the  same  time  dwell  with  complacency 
upon  her  virtues. 

Lord  D could  not  but  remember  that 

his  adored  Rosabel  had  deceived  and  betrayed 
him  into  a  connexion  with  a  married  woman  ; 
and  Colonel  Macdonald,  instead  of  regretting 
her  with  tender  pity  as  the  victim  of  love  for 
him,  and  as  a  rash  but  interesting  suicide  from 
wounded  and  frantic  affection,  now  recalled 
her  to  his  memory  as  a  being  of  such  a  per- 
verted state  of  mind  and  feelings,  as  to  have 
lived  in  conscious  adultery  with  another  man. 

I  am  also  happy  to  state,  that  cured  of  his 
former  attachment  to  her  memory,  he  sought 
and  found  consolation  in  a  second  union. 

I  had  moreover  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my 
beloved  friend  as  happy,  at  last,  as  his  virtues 
deserved. 

We  returned  to  England,  afler  a  residence 
abroad  of  three  years,  by  way  of  Jltona,  where 
I  by  accident  became  acquainted  with  that 
Mrs.  Macdonald  whom  the  wretched  Rosabel 
had  made  the  means  of  accomplishing  her 
deception  on  us,  and  I  interested  her  not  a 

little  in  Lord  D 's  fate  by  telling  her  the 

story  of  her  erring  relative.  But  I  well  knew 
that  her  name,  and  certain  associations  with 
it,  would  make  Lord  D averse  to  be  ac- 

?uainted  with,  or  even  to  see  her ;  and  I  confess 
was  anxious  to  make  known  to  him  that 
exemplary  wife,  and  well-principled  widow, 
who  had  borne  her  husband's  faults,  while 
living,  with  dignified,  silent  forbearance  and 
affectionate  indulgrence,  and  had  even  extended  | 
her  forgiving  tenderness  so  far,  as  to  screen 
his  memory  from  reproach. 

One  day  we  met  her  in  the  streets  of  Al- 
tona,  and  being  struck  with  admiration  of  her 
beauty,  he  asked  who  she  was. 

"It  is  Mrs.  Macdonald,'*  replied  I;  and, as 

I  expected,  Lord  D shuddered  and  passed  ' 

rapidly  on;  but  when  he  got  to  some  distance, 
he  turned  bis  head  round  and  looked  after  her. 


We  met  her  again  the  next  day,  and  1  found  '. 
that  he  was  stnicK  with  the  family  Tesemblance , 
which  she  bore  her  cousin ;  for  I  heard  him  say, ! 
"  How  like !"  as  he  turned  awa?  while  I  stop- : 
ped  to  speak  to  Mra.  Macdonald.  I 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  present  you  to  i 
her,*'  1  ventured  to  say.  But  he  eagerly  re-  \ 
plied,  '*  By  no  means,  it  would  be  too  painful  j 
to  me.*'  I  did  not  urge  the  subject  further; ' 
for  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Macdonald  was  to  sail 
with  us  in  the  same  packet  for  England,  and 
that  therefore  an  introduction  must  sooner  or  I 
later  take  place.    I  was  right  in  my  expects^ 

tions ;  and  as  Lord  D was  seized  with  a 

severe  illness  as  soon  as  we  embarked,  Mrs. 
Macdonald's  knowledge  of  those  little  serf  ices ! 
and  attentions  so  soothing  and  welcome  to  in- , 
valids  made  her  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  | 

us ;  and  though  she  did  not  give  Lord  D ' 

any  personal  attendance,  I  took  care  to  let  him ' 
know  the  comforts  he  received  were  of  her , 
preparing  and  providing.  Nor  was  it  long  be- 1 
fore  I  heard  him  ask  me,  afler  he  had  been  sit- 
ting up  in  order  to  give  her  his  thanks  in  pe^ 
son,  if  1  was  not  struck  with  her  likeness  to 
one  very  dear  to  him. 

"  To  be  sure,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  recolleet 
that  they  were  distant  cousins.'* 

*'You  mistake  me,"  he  eagerly  answered, 
deeply  blushing;  '^I  meant  that  she  is  like 
my  wife,  my  dear  Emily !"  O  how  my  heart 
bounded  with  joy  to  hear  this !  as  1  kaew  that, 
whenever  women  or  men  begin  to  see,  or  to 
fancy  that  they  see,  a  resemblance  to  their  fiitt  I 
wedded  companion,  they  are  excusing  to  them-  ■ 
selves  a  wish,  only  scarcely  known  as  yet 
perhaps  to  their  own  hearts,  of  making  the 
supposed  resemblance  the  successor  to  the  re- 1 
sembled.  i 

To  be  brief;  Mrs.  Macdonald,  without  I  be- 1 

lieve  seeing  in  Lord  D any  resemblance! 

to  her  husband,  consented  to  marry  him  as! 
soon  as  he  requested  her  to  do  so,  and  their  > 
union  was  a  happy  one. 

Her  name  was  Rosabel  Janet ;  but  by  the 
former  name  she  was,  for  obvious  reasons, 
never  called  after  she  married  Lord  D — — ;  and 
all  recollections  of  the  unfortunate  Rosabel,  her 
namesake,  we  banished  as  much  as  possible. 

At  the  moment  that  I  write  this.  Lord  and 

Lady  D are  looking  forward  with  great  joy 

to  the  union  of  their  only  child.  Miss  H ^ 

with  the  only  son  of  Lord  D        's  heir  at  law, 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  these  memoiit. 

These  memoirs  themselves,  I  have  written 
with  a  view  to  their  being  published  when  I, 
and  those  to  whom  the  publication  might  re- 
call unpleasant  feelings,  shall  be  removed  from 
mental  consciousness, — and- 


Here  the  manuscript  breaks  off  abniptiT ;  bat 
I  have  given  it  to  the  worid  as  it  is,  and  t  shall 
leave  my  readers  to  draw  their  own  moral  from 
the  story,  a  story  which,  as  was  stated  in  the 
first  page  of  it,  though  certainly  *  leyni,'  is  not 
the  *•  vraisemblable.' 
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APPEARANCE  IS  AGAINST  HER. 

**  What  shall  we  dot*'  said  a  rich  banker, 
a  Tprjr  busy  and  tealons  politician  in  the  city 

{  of  W ,  to  a  gentleman  of  considerable 

,  inipiiTtaiice  who  lived  in  the  neigrhboarhood ; 

I  **  Parliament  is  dissolved^  the  writ  is  expected 

I  down  eTety  day,  and  we  have  not  yet  found  a 

candidate  to  oppose  our  unpopular  member; 

thMefoiYv  he  will  be  returned  again,  merely 

for  want  of  some  one  to  set  up  agrainst  him.** 

»Why  not  stand  yourself!"  replied  Sir 

James. 

**  Why  do  you  not  follow  the  advice  you 
fiver 

■*  I  wo«1d,  if  my  health  would  allow  of  it. 
Bat  let  us  not  waste  these  precious  moments ; 
let  us  endeavour  to  find  some  one  likely  to  suit 
mu  parpoee.  Ha !  fortunate,  indeed !  I  see  a 
▼ery  proper  person  yonder.'* 

**  Whom  do  yoQ  mean.  Sir  James  1  that 
ye«af  officer!** 
1     -  Ye»— Colonel  Vane.'* 
i      ^  Is  that  the  Colonel  Vane  who  distinguish- 
:  ed  himself  on  the  continent  so  much  by  his 
i  peiaooal   bravery  when  quite  a  youth ;  and 
who  made  himself  adored  the  other  day,  even 
I  by  the  rioters  against  whom  he  vvas  called  to 
act,  by  the  mercy  with  which  he  tempered  ', 
iJMtiecr  I 

*•  The  very  same.  He  is  come  hither  on  a 
[visit  to  Captain  Clinton,  who  is  recruiting 
I  hftt ;  and  as  he  is  a  man  of  independent  for- 
•  taoe,  and  is  moveover  a  well-known  and  popu- 
;  lar  character,  I  think,  if  he  would  come  for- 
,  wafd«  he  might  have  a  chance  of  succeeding." 
'  **  Then,  as  you  know  him.  Sir  James,  sup- 
poae  Toil  ask  liim  to  oflor  himself!** 

**  ^  lib  all  my  heart,**  he  replied ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  went  in  pursuit  of  Colonel 
I  Vaae. 

**  Is  it  possible,  gentlemen,**  said  Colonel 
Vane,  wh^n  their  wishes  were  made  known 
to  him,  **  that  you  can  be  serious  in  this  appli- 
,  carina?'* 

I     **  Quite  serious,  air,**  replied  Mr.  Lin  wood. 
j  **Tbe  truth  is,  we  are  in  great  want  of  a  pro- 
per peiaoo  to  oppose  to  one  of  our  present 
nbers  whom  me  earnestly  wish  to  turn 


1 
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**  And  you  think  me  a  proper  person  !** 
**  Ceitainly,— a  gallant  officer,  a  well-known 
pctpalar  character,  and  a  man  of  indepen- 
fofftane.** 
**  Mr.  Alton,  our  present  member,  does  the 
■Hiraa  of  our  city  very  ill,  and — ** 
**Rxcose  my  interrupting  you,  sir  —  but 
ly  it  woald  be  better  to  have  the  business 
•f  yoar  city  done  tV/,  than  not  done  at  all ;  and 
a  man  in  my  profeesion  is  liable  to  be  sent 
ihroad*  and  lo  be  unable  to  do  any  of  his  par- 
liBm<-otary  buainees.** 

••  Very  juat,**  retomed  Mr.  Linwood ;  "  but 
«e  waat  to  get  Mr.  Alton  out  at  all  events; 


his  political  principles  are  obnoxious  to  us, 
and " 

**  So  then,  sir,  it  is  not  his  neglect  of  busi- 
ness, but  his  poiitiet  that  have  made  you  his 
enemy ;  vou  have  quitted  your  original  ground, 
sir, — and  pray,  what  do  you  know  of  my  poli- 
tics !  I  can  assure  you  that  not  even  the  cer- 
tainty of  displeasing  m^  constituents  for  ever, 
would  induce  me  to  give  a  vote,  or  utter  a 
sentiment,  contrary  to  my  conscience.** 

**No  doubt,  sir,  no  doubt,  —  a  perfectly 
honest  man,  I  dare  say,  and  we  ask  nothing 
more.*' 

**  But  it  seems,  sir,  that  your  present  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Alton,  is  equally  honest,  as  he  has 
ventured  to  put  forth  and  act  on  opinions  hoe- 
tile  to  yours.** 

Mr.  Linwood,  who,  like  most  violent  poli- 
ticians, was  as  much  actuated  by  his  personal 
dislikes  as  his  political  principles  in  his  exer- 
tions on  such  occasions,  was  not  quite  'ready 
with  an  answer  to  this  observation  from  the 
Colonel,  when  two  shopkeepers,  near  whoae 
doors  they  were  standing,  came  out,  and,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Linwood,  begged  to  know  if  an 
opposition  was  expected. 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Lin- 
wood, "there  will  be  an  opposition,  and  we 
hope  to  prevail  on  this  gentleman  to  stand. 
But  don  t  let  us  stay  here, — let  us  walk  into 
Mr.  Dodd*8  shop,  as  I  see  some  voters  sitting 
in  it;**  and  Colonel  Vane  had  the  complai- 
sance to  follow  him.  Mr.  Linwood  immedi- 
ately began  a  long  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of 
Colonel  Vane,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by 
Sir  James ;  and  when  he  had  ended,  be  beg- 
ged the  Colonel  would  say  a  few  words  for 
himself. 

"You  have  said  so  many,**  replied  he, 
"  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  my  modesty  is  so 
overcome,  I  am  of  necessity  silent;  but!  sup- 
pose you  wish  to  have  a  specimen  of  my  can- 
vassing powers ;  therefore  I  shall  say.  Gen- 
tlemen, If  I  stand  candidate  for  tliis  ancient 
and  honourable  city,  I  hope  you  will  give  me 
your  voles.'* 

The  persons  to  whom  he  spoke  one  and  all 
assured  him  that  their  votes  were  already  pro- 
mised to  the  old  members  in  case  of  an  oppo- 
sition; and  Colonel  Vane  bowed,  and  was 
retiring;  but  Mr.  Linwood,  catching  his  arm 
to  detain  him,  began  to  expostulate,  and  was 
requesting  them  to  "  think  better  of  it,**  when 
Colonel  Vane  rather  indignantly  exclaimed, 
"  Sir,  did  not  you  hear  the  gentlemen  say  that 
they  had  prvmiud  their  votes  already  !*' 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes ;  but  promises  and  pie-crust, 
as  the  sayinfT  is,  are  made  to  be  broxen,  you 
know ;  and  1  dare  say  your  eloquence  woald 
prevnil  on  them  to  break  theirs. — Do  try.** 

"Never,  sir,  never.  What!  make  a  pro- 
posal to  others  which  I  should  resbnt  as  a 
persoiuil  insult  if  made  to  myself!** 

Mr.  Linwood  looked  angry  and  disconcert- 
ed— and  Sir  James  saying,  "I  see  you 
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untractable,  and  will  make  a  wretched  can- 
vasser," auitted  the  spot;  while  one  of  the 
voters  addressed  Colonel  Vane  with  **God 
bless  you,  sir, — I  see  you  are  quite  a  gentle- 
man, and  I  am  sorry  1  cannot  vote  for  you." 

Colonel  Vane  replied  by  a  very  graceful 
bow,  and  followed  Sir  James,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Lin  wood. 

*'  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  now  convinced  that  I 
am  more  likely  to  mar  than  further  your  wish- 
es V*  said  Colonel  Vane  smiling;  on  which 
Mr.  Linwood,  coldly  saying  he  must  certainly 
seek  a  candidate  elsewhere,  bowed  and  took 
his  leave,  no  longer  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
this  popular  and  well-known  character. 

But  different  was  the  effect  which  the  dia- 
logue, such  as  it  was,  had  had  on  a  very 
attentive  though  unseen  listener.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house  into  which  the  Colonel 
and  his  companions  had  entered,  had  been 
ladyVmaid  to  a  young  and  beautiful  orphan 
heiress,  who  resided  near  the  town ;  and  this 
lady  having  called  to  inquire  concerning  the 
sick  child  of  her  quondam  servant,  had  seated 
herself  in  the  parlour  behind  the  shop,  and 
was  kindly  endeavouring,  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  mother,  to  get  the  infant  to 
sleep  on  her  lap,  when  thejrentleman  entered 
and  began  their  canvass.  The  door  was  open, 
and  she  was  placed  behind  it;  but  though  un- 
seen herself  she  had  a  full  view  of  Colonel 
Vane,  who  was  well  known  to  her  by  reputa- 
tion, and  she  not  only  heard  his  name  an- 
nounced, but  every  word  that  he  uttered, — 
words  which  derived  new  power  from  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  finer  in  her  eyes  than 
any  that  she  had  yet  beheld ;  **  and  this  is  the 
man,"  thought  Miss  Mordaunt,  "  whom  I 
have  so  long  wished  to  see !  this  the  gallant 
soldier,  the  humane  commander,  the  pious 
son,  the  generous  brother,  so  of\en  the  theme 
of  praise  amongst  those  whose  praise  is  ho- 
nour !"  and  she  sat  lost  in  reverie,  after  the 
object  of  it  had  vanished  from  her  sight; 
when  the  mistress  of  the  house  entered  the 
room,  roused  her  to  recollection,  and,  taking 
from  her  her  sleeping  charge,  Icfl  her  at  liber- 
ty to  depart.  She  was  taking  her  leave,  when 
she  saw  Colonel  Vane  and  Sir  James  slowly 
walk  past  the  door,  which  was  on  the  fashion- 
able parade  for  gentlemen,  and  she  knew  that, 
if  they  returned  again,  she  must  meet  them 
on  her  way  to  a  house  where  she  had  leA  the 
lady  who  lived  with  her  as  a  companion. 
Immediately  a  feeling  of  flutter  and  bashful- 
ness  came  over  the  usually  unembarrassed 
Fjlla ;  and  doubting  the  propriety  of  being 
seen  alone  on  a  sort  of  public  walk,  though 
it  could  be  only  for  a  moment^  she  almost  re- 
solved to  watch  her  opportunity,  and  steal  out 
when  the  Colonel  and  Sir  James  were  gone 
by.  But  other  feelings  prevented  this;  and 
pulling  her  veil  in  full  folds  about  her  face, 
she  sallied  forth,  casting  a  timid  look  of  in- 
quiry round. 


The  gentlemen  in  question  were  at  s  little 
distance  from  her,  but  stopping  to  mak  to 
Mr.  Linwood,  who  had  again  joinea  them; 
and  as  Ella  drew  near,  she  saw  that  Colonel 
Vane  was  earnestly  looking  at  her,  and  could 
not  doubt  but  that  the  whisper  he  was  addien- 
ing  to  Sir  James  Morritt  was  an  inquiry  who 
she  was.  In  an  instant  her  usual  bloom  was 
several  shades  deeper  than  before,  her  motion 
became  embarrassed,  and  she  made  a  passing 
curtsy  to  the  baronet,  without  that  easy  giaee 
which  usually  distingruished  her. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Ella  that  Sir  James 
and  Mr.  Linwood  were  at  that  moment  the 
companions  of  Colonel  Vane;  as  Mr.  Lin- 
wood disliked  her  because  she  had  always  re- 
pressed the  advances  of  his  pert  and  forward 
sons,  and  Sir  James  was  one  of  her  Tejectsd 
admirers.  It  was  not  likely,  thereibre,  that 
Colonel  Vane  would  hear  her  named  with 
much  praise;  and  such  were  the  thoughtless 
gaiety  and  indiscretion  of  our  orphan,  that 
much  might  be  said  against  her  by  those 
whose  comments  are  not  apt  to  be  softened  by 
indulgence  and  candour. 

Ella  was  right.  Colonel  Vane  did  whisper 
to  the  baronet,  **  Who  is  that  Tery  fine  young 
w^oman?"  just  as  she  passed  and  curtaied  to 
him. 

*^  You  know,  donH  you,  baronet  V*  said  the 
familiar  Mr.  Linwood,  winking  his  eye  at  the 
Colonel,  "  nobody  better." 

*' Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Sir  James,  not 
pleased  at  the  hint,  **  it  is  Miss  Monlannt  of 
Bower  Wood." 

'^That!  is  that  Miss  Mordaunt  1  I  have 
heard  much  of  her,"  observed  the  Colonel, 
eagerly.      • 

'^  And  if  you  have  heard  the  truth,  yon  have 
not  heard  much  good  of  her,**  said  Mr.  Lin- 
wood. 

"  What  do  yon  mean,  sir?"  asked  Colonel 
Vane.  **It  is  impossible  that  Miss  Mor- 
daunt^s  reputation  can  be  otherwise  than  un- 
blemished." 

^^No;  to  be  sure,"  said  Sir  James,  **all 
that  can  be  said  against  her  is,  that  she  is  the 
greatest  coquette  in  Christendom." 

'*  And  is  that  really  the  case  1"  demanded 
Colonel  Vane,  with  an  air  of  mortification. 

*^  To  be  sure  it  is,"  replied  Mr.  Linwood, 
'*  as  that  good  gentleman  and  a  hundred  others 
can  testify.  I  do  verily  believe  that  she  would 
be  delighted  to  hear  that  her  charms  had  driven 
two  rival  lovers  to  slugs  in  a  saw-pit,  and  who 
can  say  to  what  harm  coquetry  may  not  lead! 
Now  this  I  call  hearing  no  good  of  a  woman, 
if  you  heard  the  truth." 

**  I  am  very  much  of  your  opinion  on  this 
subject,  sir,"  replied  the  Colonel. 

**  Besides,  she  is  a  terrible  dasher,  and 
draws  caricatures,  and  writes  aatirical  verses; 
and  not  contented  with  displaying  her  fine 
person  at  an  assembly  in  a  countiTHdanee,  she 
canH  be  contented  without  showing  off  in  a  I 
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I  rerl  of  thrre.    To  be  tare  the  U  a  beautiful 
ervatiiret  boCk  fine  and  figure;  as  to  her  bhom, 
ikmi — you  underatand  me.     Heh !  Colonel." 
^  Haa  ahe  reeourae  to  art  already  I"  replied 
1  Colonel  Vane.    ^'  In  how  diflerent  a  light  haa 
labe  been  rrpreaented  to  me!"    At  tbia  mo- 
ment the  objfct  of  theae  oensurea  again  ap- 
I  peared  in  eight,  and,  being  now  leaning  on 
I  the  arm  of  a  companion,  had  loat  much  of  the 
,  conaeioua  awkwardneaa  ahe  had   before  ez- 
j  hibitod,  and  walked  with  her  uaual  dignity 
and  ease. 

**  It  ia  a  Tcry  fine  day,  ladiea,"  aaid  Sir 
Jamca,  bowing  eoldly.  **  Unuaually  ao  for 
Ike  time  of  year,"  replied  Ella,  blushing  deep- 
ly, aa  ahe  oliMerTed  the  eameat  look  of  inquiry 
with  whieh  Colonel  Vane  beheld  her.  The 
!  eye  averted  with  feminine  modeaty,  the  cheek 
iattfitaed  with  audden  crimaon,  and  the  tone 
I  of  Toiee  aweet  aa  the  **ahepherd'a  pipe  upon 
Ike  moontaina,"  had  their  full  etfect  upon 
I  Colonel  Vane,  and  almoat  led  him  to  doubt 
:  tk«  truth  of  what  hia  companiona  had  aasert^ 
I  ed.  At  thia  moment  the  wind  blew  off  Ella^a 
I  Trtl,  and  her  whole  face  waa  diaeloaed  to  him 
:  in  all  ita  glowing  beauty. 
I  **  There  ia  aomething  moat  uncommonly 
charming  in  her  appearance,"  aaid  Colonel 
I  Vane  wlm  Sir  Jamea  rejoined  him. 

** There  ia  indeed,"  naid  Sir  Jamea;  **  so 
take  care  of  your  heart.  Vane,  and  be  warned 
>  by  my  fate;  for  /  waa  charmed  like  many 
'oikert;  and  preauming  on  such  encourage- 
ment as  no  man  could  mistake,  I  offered,  and 
{was  rejected;  though  every  one  told  me,  it 
I  waa  plain  that  ahe  had  reftiaed  other  men  on 
■y  arecmnt." 

'**  I  will  bear  witness,"  said  Mr.  Linwood, 
**  to  her  paying  you.  Sir  Jamea,  such  attention 
as  a  mnn  could  not  look  off,  indeed." 

^Dreadful!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel;  **so 
<  yonnr,  ao  beautiful,  and  ao  unprincipled !" 

^  Yet,"  obaerved  Sir  Jamea, «'  1  will  bet  a 

wagrr,  dial  when  yon  know  her,  auch  are  her 

-  powera  of  ftacination,  you  will  be  her  captive 

voMself,  and  learn  to  consider  ua  aa  vile  ca- 
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** Imnoaaible,  sir!"  gn^ly  returned  the 
Celenei,  **  for  1  will  noi  know  Miss  Mordaunt ; 
I  will  not  expoae  myself  to  the  danger  and 
te  mmery  of  having  my  aenses  charmed  by 
•  waaaa  whom  my  moral  feelings  and  my 
jaifmaut  must  reject  with  contempt  and  aver- 
ttn.**  So  saving,  he  wiahed  them  good  mom- 
■Itand  left  them. 

*  I  *d  bet  a  good  round  sum  that  ahe  catches 
kia  for  all  thaC*  aaid  Mr.  Linwood,  ««and  I 
jwv  I  aboald  like  to  aee  it.  Your  friend  ia  a 
9i  pftscking  fellow.  Sir  Jamea,  with  his  con- 
'•■■ee,  and  hia  aaoral  feelinga.  But,  good 
'bye.~I  have  heard,  I  hope,  of  a  candidate; 
I  isi  I  mnst  nail  him  if  I  can ;  and  do  you  go 
I  mi  tti\  oor  frienda  that  I  have  aome  one  in 
I  ay  eye."  On  whieh  they  aeparated,  while 
It  Coloael  and  Hia  procaaded  to  their  reapee- 

fa 


'  tive  homes ;  each,  though  with  very  different 
feelinffA,  dwelling  on  the  image  and  the  quali- 
ties of  the  other. 

Colonel  Vane  at  a  very  early  age  had  been 
adopted  by  his  uncle.  General  Vane ;  and  as 
his  parents  had  a  daughter  only  one  year 
'  younger  than  their  son,  they  were  soon  recon- 
i  ciled  to  a  separation,  which  was  so  likely  to 
be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  their  child ;  for 
they  had  no  fortune  themselves,  and  that  of 
the  General  was  considerable.  By  Mrs.  Vane, 
indeed,  the  loss  of  her  son*s  society  was  much 
less  felt  than  by  his  father;  for  she  adored  her 
husband,  and  loved  him  with  such  an  exclu- 
sive and  devoted  affection,  that  provided  he 
waa  with  her,  every  wish  of  her  heart  waa 
gratified,  and  almost  every  other  object  in  life 
vanished  from  her  consideration.  She  loved 
him  as  the  truly  pious  winh  to  love  their  Cre- 
ator; but,  not  so  enviable  as  the  latter,  the  ob- 
ject of  her  devotion  waa  a  mortal  and  perish- 
able being,  and  the  result  of  her  affection  was 
not  Uie  hope  of  future  good,  but  the  certainty 
of  present  misery.  When  Edmond  Vane  waa 
fifWn,  his  father,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Gen- 
eral Vane,  then  in  decaying  health,  waa 
drowned  in  saving  the  life  of  hia  aon,  who 
!  had  been  upset  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  and 
rapid  river  with  bags  of  shot  in  bis  pockets, 
which  weighed  him  down  as  soon  aa  he  en- 
deavoured to  awim.  The  unhappy  parent  up- 
held his  son  till  his  safety  was  secure  by  a 
rope  thrown  to  him  by  a  spectator  on  the 
ahore ;  but,  exhausted  by  his  efforts,  he  sunk 
himself  never  to  rise  ^g^tio*  before  he  could 
receive  similar  aid.  The  grief  of  Edmond 
Vane,  though  aa  violent  and  as  lastin?  as  hia 
father^s  death  and  the  mode  of  it  could  render 
it,  was  slight  in  comparison  of  the  deep  de- 
spair of  the  unhappy  widow ;  while  in  the 
paroxyam  of  her  agonies,  ahe  could  acarcely 
be  prevented  from  vowing  never  to  behold  the 
child  who  had  been,  though  innocently,  the 
cause  of  his  father^s  death.  Nor  were  theae 
feelinga  combated  by  the  usual  power  of  pa- 
rental affection ;  because,  as  her  son  had  never 
lived  with  her,  her  maternal  tendemeaa  to- 
wards him  had  never  been  properly  called 
forth ;  he  had  therefore  purchased  bis  expects 
ed  and  aoon  inherited  fortune  by  the  lose  of 
aomething,  as  be  himself  thought,  more  valu- 
able— namely,  a  mother*s  love.  General  Vane 
did  not  long  survive  his  brother,  and  he  leA  a 
very  handsome  property  to  Edmond  Vane,  de- 
siring in  his  will  that  he  ahould  take  poaaea 
aion  of  it  at  eighteen,  provided  that  he  imme- 
diately entered  the  army,  and  followed  tha 
profeasion  of  a  aoldier. 

The  firat  act  of  Edmond  Vane^a  majority 
waa  to  divide  his  income  with  his  mother, 
whose  circumstancea  were  exceaaively  narrow, 
and  to  settle  an  independent  fortune  on  hia 
siater.  But  even  this  act  of  filial  piety  could 
not  aofU*n  hia  moCher*a  heart  in  nia  favour 
sufficiently  to  induce  her  to  sea  him.    **  I  ho- 
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nour,  I  admire,  I  bless,  and  1  pray  for  him,*' 
she  said,  **  but  I  cannot  see,  I  cannot  live  with 
him.'*  He  however  saw  his  sister  occasion- 
ally, and  not  long  after  he  followed  her  to  her 
grave,  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  seventeen  by  a 
sudden  affection  of  the  lungs.  His  mother 
bore  this  new  calamity  far  better  than  he  did. 
Absorbed  still  in  one  overwhelming  grief,  her 
heart  was  not  alive  to  a  second,  —  nor  yet 
could  the  loss  of  her  daughter  reconcile  her  to 
the  idea  of  seeing  her  son.  About  this  time 
one  of  her  own  relations  died,  and  left  her  a 
large  personal  property ;  and  perhaps  she  was 
gratified  with  being  no  longer  forced  to  owe 
pecuniary  obligations  to  that  child  whose  filial 
love  she  could  not  adequately  return.  She 
was  however  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  see 
him ;  and  before  he  went  abroad  to  fight  the 
battles  of  his  country,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  obtaining  his  mother's  blessing,  and  being 
clasped,  however  unwillingly,  in  her  matemsQ 
embrace. 

When  Colonel  Vane  returned  from  abroad, 
he  was  permitted  to  see  her  again,  but  his 
presence  continued  to  remind  her  so  forcibly 
of  the  misfortune  which  he  had  been  the  in- 
nocent means  of  bringing  upon  her,  that  he 
felt  conscious  she  rather  enaured  than  liked 
his  society;   and  therefore  filial  piety  made 
him  at  length  forego  the  indulgence  which 
filial  affection  coveted.    This  disappointment 
to  his  feelings,  and  another  of  a  more  painful 
nature,  had  given  a  pernicious  shade  to  his 
character;  and,  by  injuring  his  own  capability 
of  permanent  happiness,  had  weakened  if  not 
destroyed  his  power  to  fbrm  the  happiness  of 
another.     When  his  uncle,  his  father,  and  his 
sister  died,  and  his  mother  refused  to  admit 
him   to  her  presence,   Edmond  Vane  found 
himself  in  the  most  painful  of  all  situations  to 
an  affectionate  heart;  for  he  had  no  object  to 
love,  no  one  to  live  for, — and  he  pined  in  the 
bloom  of  existence  for  some  one  to  whom  he 
could  turn  with  the  yearnings  of  interest  and 
tenderness.     At  this  moment,  and  while  his 
mind  became  saddened  and  distrustful  from 
the  consciousness  that,  less  fortunate  than  his 
fellow-creatures,  maternal  tenderness  to  him, 
and  him  alone,  was  a  name,  he  was  thrown 
by  accident  into  the  society  of  a  very  artful 
and  beautiful  woman  several  years  older  than 
himself.     To  this  well-practised  coquette  he 
became  immediately  an  object  for  her  pow^er 
to  be  exercised  upon,  and  she  began  to  spread 
her  toils  with  as  much  eagerness,  though  less 
ability  than  usual ;  for  it  required  little  art  to 
fascinate  an  inexperienced  youth,  to  whom  the 
accents  of  affectionate   regard   from  the  sofl 
voice  of  woman   were    irresistible,    because 
hitherto  unexperienced  ;  and  while  her  beauty 
dazzled  his  senses,  and  her  attentions  flattered 
his  vanity,  the  almost  caressing  familiarity  of 
her  manner  gratified  his  f«*elintT8,  and  excited 
his   grateful  affection.      Tie  fancied   and   he 
eaUedh\B  feelings  love  ,• — ^but  he  was  mistaken. 


— ^The  lady  herself  fancied  them  lo  too.— 
However,  having  gained  the  prixe,  and  beard 
the  declaration  of  his  fondnesst  she  rejected  it 
as  not  worth  keeping,  as  her  ambition  looked 
to  a  much  higher  connexion ;  and  while  the 
unhappy  EMmond  was  enduring  all  the  agonies 
of  disappointed  passion,  she  accepted  the  hand 
of  an  old  and  decrepit  nobleman^  and  the  hd- 
principled  coquette  naturally  enough  becaiae 
the  adulterous  wife. 

It  was  unlikely  that  a  trial  of  this  nature, 
and  the  contemplation  of  a  character  each  as 
Lady  L.'s,  should  tend  to  retard  the  influence 
of  that  jealousy,  suspicion,  or  distrust,  whieb 
were  beginning  to  steal  over  the  wounded 
mind  of  Edmond  Vane,  and  to  poison  hb  ei»> 
joyment  of  female  society  by  weakening  hb 
confidence  in  woman.  But  though  he  cloeed 
his  heart  rigidly  against  the  attractions  of  the 
sex,  he  longed  earnestly,  at  the  same  time,  to 
surrender  that  heart  whenever  his  caution  and 
his  judgment  should  sanction  tite  wishes  of 
his  affections.  Meanwhile,  too  well-princi- 
pled to  seduce  an  innocent  woman,  too  moral 
and  too  refined  to  associate  with  a  depraved 
one,  he  remained  a  single  and  unattached  in- 
dividual, vainly  endeavouring  to  find  out  t 
woman  whose  manners  should  he  suck  as  lo 
satisfy  his  almost  diseased  nicety  of  feeling. 
Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  when  he  fiitt 

came  to  W ,  and  saw  Ella  Mordaunt,  of 

whom  he  had  heard  so  exalted  a  character, 
that  he  almost  believed  she  would  prove  the 
being  whom  he  had  so  long  sought,  till  he  re* 
flecteid  that  he  had  heard  her  praises  chiefly 
from  a  woman  whose  manners,  were  she  kt» 
wife,  would  make  him  frantic  with  jealousy, 
and  from  a  man  who  was  going  to  marry  this 
woman  with  all  the  joyful  certainty  of  confid- 
ing affection. 

'*No,  no,'*  said  Edmond  Vane  to  hiinsei( 
**Clinton's  opinion  of  women  and  mine  are  too 
opposite,  for  me  to  trust  to  him  implicitly;" 
and  no  sooner  was  he  arrived  on  a  visit  to  tkii 
very  Clinton,  than  the  character  ffiven  of  Elh 
by  Sir  James  and  Mr.  Lin  wood  sufiicieatly 
proved  that  his  distrust  was  well  founded. 

Ella  Mordaunt  was  indeed  of  all  womeo  the 
worst  calculated,  in  the  then  existing  style  of 
her  manners,  to  be  the  chosen  mistress  tod  the 
wife  of  a  jealous  and  suspicious  man.  She 
had  lost  her  parents  at  an  early  age ;  but  their 
loss  had  been  well  supplied  to  her  by  the 
watchful  care  and  judicious  tenderness  of  si 
aunt,  who,  having  met  with  a  disappotntoeit 
in  love,  had  resolved  never  to  marry,  and  had 
devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  yosof 
and  interesting  charge.  Humble  herself  fran 
piety,  and  benevolent  from  nature,  the  inst^l^ 
tress  of  Ella  Mordaunt  laboured  so  intessastiT 
to  make  her  pupil  a  stranger  to  the  pride  nil 
self-importance  commonly  instilled  mto  bei^ 
esses,  that  she  impelled  her  into  a  contrary  ei- 
treme ;  and  the  heiress  of  Bower  Wood,  fia^ 
tempered  and  benevolent  as  her  preceptTMil 
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and  app: 


became  only  too  aSahte  and  too  euy  dupe  o(  b 
■■;  and  hei  wish  to  please,  and  make  him,  whil 
ions  Mtiiiied  with  themaelves,  waa  ao   adTances 

and  so  active,  Ihathec  manntr  was  loo  to  brai  s 
minalelykind  to  gralirytheprideorthe  lore  had  rectired. 
uslvdi'serving.andreseinbledinoreltial.  **  I  think  Clihtoa 
■reali^d  and  universal  civility  requisite  said  Eila  to  h^rielf. 
andidate  at  an  election,  than  the  unen-  me  to  dance, — tM  y 
jibanity  ol' an  independunt  gentlpwo-  not  dance.  t-Ten  «::; 
t  was  this  manner,  whose  fascinations  should  sit  cut  acl  ; 
eicised  npon  and  equally  fell  bj  per-   see  so  mptrxbit  a  3 

all  ranks  and  ages,  which,  aa  Ella  i  Colonel  VacA  :^ 
p  and  was  introduced  more  into  the '  parin?  for  i.'.«  l-^,. 
not  only  gained  her  the  reputation  of  mi^ntiom  ^r.f.:.  E. 
nined  coquette,  but,  as  she  fi'lt  the  was  m-'.'.t,^  c:;  -.: 
1)  influence  which  it  gave,  excited  in  but  notd-^n  '.;  x  ;: 
I  very  spirit  of  coquetry  of  which  she  tie  teeal!e<i  t.^z.  &::: 
ITSI  innocent, — while  her  alarmed  and  faoe  and  f  2--r^.  ka 
led  monitress  could   almost  have  ex-   voice.  Le  U.'.  1^*'...: 

with  vVlbini  in  Count  Basil :  j  being  ' 


ilVi  and  piqut  had  '.^i 
)i'  ber.  to  exaggviatE  i.*r ; 
r.[  approbati-Ln.  is  on^rt 
woi.r..:t»hicb  i.\i  tt'.-:- 


~  B .-.  : 


Hiiir  from  t£e  muunlain  tirPim  an  thou, 
Ighlly  riie»  on  the  morning  sir. 
is  ils  flreiing  (irm  with  everv  hreeie, 
varyinc.  and  lor  ever  gracrtul. 
\g.  ceniTOUt,  bonniiful.  and  kind; 
irilul.  and  fuiid  of  wonblcM  praise ; 

,ch  a  witching  mien  ihy  follies  show. 

uFhat  'tbtil  I  do  r.:h 


solicitudes  and  the  pride  of  atTecti-w   (.':'. 


stined  soon  to  close  for  V.> 
man.  Early  decay,  the  coi 
id  concealed  uneasiness,  si 
undermined  her  exiilcnce 


and  E..i   .".:;y,.-;;-:r«- 

an,  was  doomed  to  follow  bet  a^jitir  vy:*..  z-^-:  i  ■ 
,  her  more  than  mother,  to  an  uttis:*!!  v:*^;.^;  ■ ;  .- 
'HieplaceinherfamilyuasindiM-:  t-V;n  ii^:  —  *.--.  i 
p  byjnother  relaiion;  but  ri';!*-:  !-*  —T:.*:-,"  : 
iherhean;  that  place  which  p'^iur*  c ->,_■':■.- r  »■ 
■  of  a  most  dislinzuisbed  nit-^.-e  'r.i-:  fjt'.>:^  \:y.  . 
w  lost  relative  a  right  to  p^Mr!! 'ir;-  N:.:  I  •**■  '•t' 
Her  successor  had  m'p'jti-^rt  -,;r.:-  v.r.  .;  1  -...v, 
ihewas  not  ill-natuied,  not  uDpl>%Ba^-_  Hi'.  :.*  ■* 
ulliTated;  and  if  not  an  afre^-ibit.  c,-.  •m:r,  ■ 
d  s»ahe  was  nota  rHpeclahU  K^K-  fij^i.t 
It  of  the  famik,  and  chaperoBc  ta  tM  tK-jm. 
I  of  Bower  W^.  ^^  ^jt 

lay  after  Etla  Mordaantbad 

-It  10  b«  B  nWie  «ME«M< 
le  kninr-  -  ^ 
'  ibe  man  whan  ito  vaa  MMi 
B,sh«baeMiel 
Dilette  with  much  moia  tam 
eeaose  she  hoped  to  skiae  \nhm\  ^M 
rbose  apprabatioB  wmU,  risa  te^ 
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Colonel  Vane,  and  at  length  turn  away  abrupt- 
ly, as  if  indignant.  **•  If  he  should  have  re- 
fused to  be  presented  to  me  V^  thought  Ella, 
'*  if  he  should  not  like  my  appearance  !*'  and 
almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  accepted  the 
offered  hand  of  a  young  nobleman  quartered 
in  the  town,  and  joined  the  dance.  But  the 
gloom  which  had  overspread  her  brow  began 
to  disperse ;  when  she  saw  Colonel  Vane  draw 
near  the  dancers  as  soon  as  she  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  set,  and  evidently  with  a  view 
to  observe  her ;  while  her  consciousness  that 
he  was  gazing  at  her  gave  a  degree  of  timidity 
to  her  manner,  which,  though  she  knew  it  not, 
was  more  likely  to  please  her  fastidious  ob- 
server than  even  the  great  excellence  which 
her  dancing  exhibited.  Colonel  Vane  almost 
unconsciously  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  set,  and  could  not  help  saying  to 
himself, "  Is  this  the  dashing  showing-off  dan- 
cer whom  Mr.  Linwood  described  1 1  never  saw 
a  more  modest  performer  in  my  life ;  and  her 
petticoats,  instead  of  being  calculated  for  dis- 
play, are  only  just  short  enough  for  conveni- 
ence! That  brilliant  colour  is  nox,  cannot  be 
natural, — that  1  adroit; — bu^in  respect  to  her 
mode  of  dancing,  he  is  quite  mistaken ; — and 
how  beautiful  she  is!  Why  does  she  not 
trust  to  nature  V  While  these  thoughts  were 
passing  in  his  mind,  they  gave  a  complacent 
expression  to  his  countenance  as  he  looked  at 
Ella,  which  she,  as  she  timidly  glanced  her 
eyes  over  it,  could  not  fail  to  perceive ;  and 
regaining  all  her  animation,  and  those  animal 
spirits  which  so  often  led  her  to  the  very 
verge  of  impropriety,  she  beoran  to  talk,  to 
laug^h,  to  flirt  as  usual,  and  Colonel  Vane,  re- 
gaining all  hit<  prejudices  against  her,  once 
more  turned  away  angry  and  disgusted  ;  and 
she  danced  down  the  second  dance  unheeded 
by  him ;  or,  if  noticed,  she  saw  no  longer  on 
his  face  the  unconscious  smile  of  involuntary 
approbation. 

As  soon  as  the  set  was  ended,  and  Ella 
had  made  her  parting  curtsy  to  her  partner, 
she  went  in  search  of  her  relation,  Mrs.  Anne 
Mordaunt,  who  was  at  cards  in  an  adjoining 
room;  and  having  borrowed  her  housewife, 
that  lady,  like  all  ladies  of  the  good  times  past, 
being  provided  with  pockets,  and  all  the  con- 
venient pamphernalia  of  thimble,  scissors,  &c. 
she  retired  behind  a  large  screen,  which  was 
placed  between  the  card-tables  and  the  door, 
in  order  to  fasten  the  loops  of  her  sandals, 
which  had  come  unsown  in  the  dance.  W'hile 
thus  employed,  the  door  of  the  room  opened, 
and  she  heard  Captain  Clinton  exclaim,  **  Stop, 
Vane,  stop,  —  one  word  more.  Do  not  be 
obstinate, — let  me  present  you  to  Miss  Mor- 
daunt." 

'» Never,"  replied  Colonel  Vane,  "  never, — 
she  is  an  arrant  coquette, — and  what  I  have 
seen  confirms  the  character  I  have  heard  of 
her." 

"  This  is  all  prejudice,"  replied  Clinton  in 


alow  voice,  **and  if  you  knew  her,  you  would 
adore  her." 

**  The  beauty  I  might ;  but  believe  me,  my 
judgment  would  despise  the  tooman.*' 

**  She  has  been  calumniated." 

"  No ;  have  I  not  eyes  1" 

'^But  they  may  be  deceived  if  they  look 
through  the  medium  of  prejudice.  Come,  do 
let  me  present  you,  and  take  her  by  the  hand 
for  two  dances." 

"  What,  1 !  I  take  the  band  which  has  been 
pressed  familiarly,  and  as  if  a  presaore  of  the 
hand  was  a  mere  matter  of  course,  by  almost 
every  man  in  the  room  ?" 

**  Well.  And  should  an  innocent  woman 
think  this  very  common  freedom  a  matter  of 
importance  1" 

**  Mighty  fine !  So  then  your  motto  is,  I 
suppose,  *  With  the  pure  all  things  are  pure! 
Cela  pourroit  mener  bien  loin  moo  ami.' 

*^  N  0.  1  will  not  be  presented  to  this  excel- 
ling, but  in  my  eyes  unrespectable  beauty; 
but  afler  I  have  looked  over  the  card-players  t 
little  while,  I  shall  ao  home."  So  saying  he 
advanced  in  front  of  the  screen,  while  Elli 
slipped  round  it  unperceived ;  and  hearing  Cap- 
tain Clinton  shut  the  door,  muttering  ^»  Con- 
founded obstinacy  !"  as  he  did  bo,  she  gently 
opened  it,  then,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  kaned 
for  support  against  the  wall  of  the  paasaj^ 
leading  from  the  card  to  the  ball-room.  She 
had  stood  there  a  minute  or  two,  endeaTouring 
to  recollect  herself,  and  banish  from  her  mind 
the  cruelly  severe  expressions  which  she  had 
just  overheard ;  when  Captain  Clinton,  who 
had  been  in  search  of  her,  returned,  intending 
to  ask  Mrs.  Anne,  whither  Miss  Mordaunt  Ind 
vanished.  The  moment  he  beheld  her.  the 
deadly  paleness  of  her  cheek  and  her  disor- 
dered countenance  filled  him  with  apprehen- 
sion, and  he  eagerly  asked  her  what  bad  hap- 
pened. Instead  of  answering  him,  she  burst 
into  tears ;  and  a  suspicion  of  theVuth  coming 
across  his  mind,  he  was  just  going  to  interro- 
gate her  as  closely  as  delicacy  would  allow 
him,  when  one  of  the  waiters  came  runningto 
him  exclaiming,  **Sir!  sir!  an  express  ii 
come  for  you,  sir !  and  you  must  go  off  dLneelly 

to  ;"  and  Captain  Clinton,  saying 

'*  I  will  return  instantly,"  did  not  wait  to  hear 
any  more,  but  ran  in  search  of  the  express. 

Ella  meanwhile  alarmed  lest  Clinton  should 
have  been  sent  for  to  the  lady  to  whom  be 
was  engaged,  who  was  her  intimate  firiend, 
remained  where  she  was,  awaiting  his  return! 
but  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  and  Uie  whispeit 
of  apprehensive  friendship,  her  own  woonded 
delicacy,  her  own  offended  self-respect,  were 
uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  and  she  was  re> 
lapsing  into  tears,  when  the  door  of  the  card- 
room  opened,  against  which  she  was  uncon- 
sciously leaning,  and  she  was  nearly  thrown 
down, — while  the  person  who  eagerfy  caught 
her  to  save  her  from  falling  proved  to  be 
Colonel  Vane  himself!    As  soon  as  EHla  saw 
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to  whom  she  was  thus  indebted,  she  sprang 
from  him  with  involuntary  indignation. 

**  Good  heaven !  I  hope  I  have  not  hurt 
yooy  madam  V  he  exclaimed.  *'  I  was  quite 
unconscious  any  one  was  leaning  against  the 
door.  But  you  are  pale;  you  seem  faint, — 
pray,  pray,  let  me  support  you  !^*  while  Ella, 
making  one  great  efiort,  tried  to  reach  the 
door  of  the  ball-room;  but  overcome  with  a 
variety  of  emotions,  her  head  grew  giddy, 
and  she  g^rasped  Colonel  Vane*s  arm  for  sup- 
port; till  one  of  the  waiters,  seeing  her  situa- 
tion, brought  her  a  chair  and  some  water. 
The  illness  was,  however,  momentary.  Ella^s 
recollection  returned ;  and  angry  as  she  was 
with  Colonel  Vane,  her  resentment  was  a  little 
softened  by  the  anxious  kindness  with  which 
he  hung  over  her,  and  watched  her  returning 
colour, — that  colour  which  he  now  saw  he  had 
unjustly  imagined  to  be  artificial,  and  which 
confusion,  indignation,  and  strong  emotion 
were  bringing  back  in  mantling  blushes  to  her 
cheek. 

**  I  am  shocked — I  am  ashamed, — ^I  cannot 
stay  here,**  cried  Ella  rising,  but  reseating 
herself,  as  her  limbs  trembled  still.  **  Will 
you  allow  me,  madam,**  said  Colonel  Vane, 
**  to  inform  the  lady  I  saw  with  you  of  your 
illness  1**  while  he  was  pleased  to  find  she 
was  properly  alive  to  the  awkwardness  of  her 
situation;  and  without  waiting  for  her  per- 
mission, he  went  in  search  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Mordaunt,  who  resisnning  her  cards  to  a  by- 
stander anxiously  followed  where  he  led ;  and 
Colonel  Vane,  convincing  himself  that  it  was 
proper  to  leave  the  ladies  to  themselves,  walk- 
ed up  and  down  the  lobby  at  too  grreat  a  dis- 
tance to  hear,  but  near  enough  to  see  them. 
At  lenffth  Ena  recovered  herself  sufliciently 
to  tell  Mrs.  Anne  that  she  was  very  anxious 
to  know  why  Captain  Clinton  did  not  return, 
and  to  whom  he  was  sent  for;  and  as  that 
lady  was  looking  round  in  search  of  some  one 
to  send  to  inquire.  Colonel  Vane,  thinkin?  she 
vranted  something,  came  up  and  ofiferea  his 
services,  though,  when  he  heard  what  Mrs. 
Anne  required,  he  could  not  help  being  a  little 
uneasy  himself  at  the  absence  of  his  friend. 
The  result  of  his  immediate  inquiries  was, 
that  Captain  Clinton,  finding  the  express 
came  from  his  father,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  dying,  had  instantly  snatched  otT  the  ser- 
vant^ hat,  jumped  upon  the  seryant*s  horse, 
and  forgetful  of  Ella,  and  of  every  thin^  but 
the  situation  of  a  beloved  parent,  had  ridden 
off  as  fast  as  he  could. 

^^  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  madam,*'  said 
Colonel  Vane  when  he  returned,  '*that  it  is 
DoC  the  illness  of  your  friend  which  has  sum- 
moned  him  away ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is 
gone  to  see  his  &ther,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
st  the  point  of  death.** 

Ellm  bowed,  but  spoke  not;  and  Mrs.  Anne 
twaddled  about  green  old  age,  and  being  here 
to«day  and  gone  to-morrow. 


*'Had  you  honoured  me  so  far,  madam,*' 
said  Colonel  Vane,  *^  as  to  tell  me  the  cause 
of  your  emotion  and  illness,  I  could  have  re- 
moved it  sooner." 

Ella,  too  sincere,  too  devoted  to  the  rigid 
practice  of  truth,  to  allow  him  to  attribute  to 
sensibility  on  account  of  her  friend,  an  emo- 
tion which  certainly  flowed  from  a  very  difler- 
ent  source,  blushing  deeply,  replied  that  her 
alarm  concerning  her  friend  had  not  been  the 
cause  of  her  illness,  though  it  might  probably 
increase  it. 

*'Nay  now,  my  dear,**  said  Mrs.  Anne, 
**  why  deny  an  excess  of  feeling  for  others 
which  distinguishes  you,  and  does  you  so 
much  honour? — ^That  is  so  like  you  !" 

*^  I  hope  it  is  not  like  me,"  replied  Ella, 
**  to  tell  a  falsehood. — My  illness,  or  my  emo- 
tion rather,  had  not,  I  assure  you,  so  rational  a 
source." 

'*  Perhaps,  perhaps,  madam,"  said  Colonel 
Vane,  '*  I  frightened  and  hurt  you  by  opening 
the  door,  and  nearly  throwing  you  down? — If 
so,  1  should  not  easily  forgive  myself." 

**  Indeed,  sir,"  returned  Ella,  faintly  smiling 
at  his  alarm  lest  he  had  injured  her  person,  and 
his  unconsciousness  of  the  serious  injury  he  had 
done  her  mind, — ^^indeed,  sir,  you  did  not  hurt, 
and  scarcely  did  you  alarm  me;  and  my  only 
danger,  from  your  opening  the  door  so  suddenly, 
proceeded  from  my  previous  weakness." 

"  Well,  it  is  very  strange,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Anne,  'Mhat  you,  of  all  persons  in  the 
world,  should  be  taken  thus  faint  and  queer 
like  a  fine  lady  ! — You  were  never  so  before.*' 

**  No, — and  I  hope  never  to  be  so  again, 
dear  cousin,"  replied  Ella,  trying  to  be  gay ; 
while  Colonel  Vane*s  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
with  anxious  inquiry.  **  Shall  I  call  your  coach, 
ladies  1"  said  he ;  **  surely  the  heat  of  the  room 
will  be  too  much  for  an  invalid."  But  Ella, 
pleased  perhaps  to  remain  where  she  felt  her- 
self an  object  of  interest,  spite  of  his  preju- 
dices, to  this  severe  censor  oi  her  conduct,  de- 
clined the  offer,  and,  declaring  she  was  quite 
well  again,  re-entered  the  ball-room,  leaning  on 
Mrs.  Anne  Mordaunt.  "  If  I  might  so  far  pre- 
sume, madam,  as  to  offer  you  my  arm,"  said 
the  Colonel.  But  Ella,  in  no  very  flattering 
tone  replied,  **I  thank  you,  sir,  but  I  require 
no  further  assistance  from  you.*' 

"  So,  so !"  thought  Colonel  Vane ;  "  she  is 
not  disposed,  I  see,  to  spoil  ine,  whatever  she 
may  do  other  penpie,  by  her  graeirmtnea*  /" 

When  they  entered  the  room,  Ella  declined 
all  offers  to  dance,  and  was  soon  seated  with 
some  friends  of  both  sexes  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  who  formed  a  circle  round  her ;  and  one 
of  them  being  known  to  Colonel  Vane,  he  was 
asked  to  join  the  party.  **I  will,**  said  he, 
blushing,  as  he  spoke,  at  his  own  versatility, 
**  I  will, — if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  ^  pr^ 
sent  me  first  to  those  ladies,**  bowing  to  Elhi 
and  her  cousin,  *'for  without  haviii^Atii  tkiXV 
honour  1  have  pTeaumo^  \o  «^di«H^  ^ikumrX 
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And  Ella,  though  surprised  and  gratified  be- 
yond measure,  made  her  curtsy  and  received 
his  bow  with  a  degree  of  formality  which  as- 
tonished Mrs.  Anne,  who  was  already  half  in 
love  with  this  celebrated  and  charming  man. 

At  this  moment  a  young  lady  came  running 
up  to  Ella,  to  beg  that  she  would  indulge  her 
so  far  as  to  dance  a  reel  of  three  with  her,  as 
a  large  party  had  stayed  on  purpose  to  see  it. 
Ella  immediately  replied, — "I  was  very  un- 
well just  now,  Miss  Tyrrell,  and  have  declined 
dancing  any  more  this  evening;  but  that  is 
not  the  reason  of  my  refusing  to  comply  with 
your  request  I  never  will  make  such  a  public 
exhibition  of  myself  again." 

*^  Dear  me !  Why,  you  did  it  at  the  last  as- 
sembly!" 

"  Yes ;  but  contrary  both  to  my  inclination 
and  my  judcrment,  and  I  have  never  forgiven 
myself,  as  Mrs.  Anne  cair  testify,  for  having 
had  the  weakness  to  be  over-persuaded  to  do 
what  my  ideas  of  propriety  forbade." 

When  she  first  began  to  speak,  Colonel  Vane 
absolutely  ttarted^  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  face 
with  gratified  surprise;  and  when  she  had 
ended,  he  could  hardly  forbear  thanking  her 
for  the  pleasure  she  had  given  him. 

"  What  a  liar  that  Linwood  is !"  thought 
Colonel  Vane.  The  young  lady  was  not,  how- 
ever, as  well  satisfied  with  Ella^s  discretion  as 
he  was;  but  saying  she  thought  Miss  Mor- 
daunt  more  nice  than  wise,  and  it  was  very 
hard,  for  she  could  not  dance  the  reel  without 
another  lady,  she,  with  a  saucy  toss  of  her 
head,  departed  in  search  of  a  more  obliging 
person. 

But  the  Colonel's  faith  in  Mr.  Linwood's 
descriptions  was  doomed  to  be  still  further 
shaken.  Ella  was  asked  if  she  had  lately  seen 
any  of  Mr.  Such-an-one*s  caricatures. 

**  No, — I  have  not,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  have 
such  a  dislike  to  caricatures  and  caricaturers, 
(I  mean  of  individual  nature,)  that  I  make  it 
a  scruple  of  conscience  not  to  encourage  so 
vile  a  prdctice  by  asking  to  see  such  produc- 
tions." 

**  But  you  draw  yourself,  Miss  Mordaunti" 
eagerly  asked  the  Colonel. 

"  Very  little,  indeed ;  I  sketch  trees  and 
flowers  fro:n  nature,  and  views  when  travel- 
ling ;  but  the  *  human  face  divine'  is  above  my 
imitation." 

*'  I  ajrree  with  you,"  replied  th^Colonel, 
"  in  haired  to  caricatures.     I  think  it  a  very 
low  order  of  humour,  and  a  very  high  one  of 
malicrnity ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  little  warp  in  the  mind  that  takes  delight 
in  them.     I  dislike  lampoons  of  the  pen  as  j 
well  an  lampoons  of  the  pencil,  though   not ' 
equally,   as   the   former   are   chiefly  directed  i 
against  m«'ntal,  and  therefore  perhaps  corrigi-  ! 
ble  imperfections ;  whereas  the  latter  are  al- ' 
ways  levelled  at  bodily  imperfections,  which 
are  surely  more  objects  of  pity  than  of  ridi- 
cule." 


''Bat,"  rffplied  Ella,  •'thoug^h  less  in  the, 
degree  of  malice,  the  lampoon  is  of  the  stine 
quality  as  the  caricature,  and  the  mind  that 
could  write  the  one,  if  it  could,  would  proba- 
bly draw  the  other.    For  my  part,  1  conUallT 
dislike  and  discourage  both,  and  so  1  do  that 
i  species  of  mischief  and  fiin,  which  is  neither, 
:  but  partakes  of  the  malignant  nature  of  each 
I  — 1  mean  what  is  called  quizzing  or  playing 
.  tm  persons  in  order  to  make  them  ndiculons. 
I  Indeed,"  said  she,  ''I  am  very  much  of  Sir 
Peter  Teazle's  opinion,  that  wit  and  gooi  na- 
ture are  more  nearly  allied  than  most  persons 
are  aware  of." 

It  was  impossible  for  Ella  to  mistake  tiie 
animated  look  of  approbation  with  which  Cd^ 
onel  Vane  regarded  her,  as  she  finished  speak- 
ing and  ventured  to  raise  her  eyes  to  his;  but 
I  just  as  he  was  going  to  reply,  a  lady  cane 
across  the  room,  and  whispered  something  in 
her  ear;  on  which  Ella  took  her  arm,  and 
went  to  the  opposite  side,  where  she  seated 
herself  next  to  a  little  deformed,  overdressed 
young  woman,  who  seemed  an  object  of  par-; 
ticular  attention  to  several   young  men  and' 
women  who  surrounded  her.    Soon  after  Ella : 
gave  this  lady  her  arm,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  with  her,  and  seemed  listenisff 
to  her  with  such  courteous  attention,  that  Cot' 
onel  Vane  supposed  this  extraordinary-lookiaf ; 
being  was  either  a  person  of  high  rank  snd , 
consequence,  or  celeorated  for  some  extraordi- , 
nary  mental  endowments.   At  last,  he  Tentared  j 
to  ask  who  the  lady  was,  leaning  on  Miss 
Mord aunt's  arm. 

*'0h!  that  is  Miss  Rawlins,"  replied  one; 
of  the  ladies.  j 

''And  who  is  Miss  Rawlins t"  asked  tbe; 
Colonel ;  "  by  the  attention  she  excites,  and ; 
even  by  the  manner  of  Miss  Mordaunt  to  her,  | 
I  conclude  she  is  a  person  of  some  conse-. 
quence."  i 

"  No,"  was  the  reply ;  "  it  is  because  she : 
is  a  person  of  no  consequence  now,  poor  thiii|r! : 
that  Miss  Mordaunt  pays  her  such  attention."! 

"You  laid  an  emphasis  on  now;  was  tbej 
ever  of  consequence  then  1"  • 

"O  yes!  —  a  rich  heiress  like  Miss  Mo^| 
daunt  herself;  and  then  even  her  unhappy  pe^ 
son  was  forgotten,  and  her  dress  escaped  ridi- 
cule, and  she  had  as  many  partners  as  ny 
one ;  but  she  lost  all  her  money  by  the  villany 
of  an  agent,  and  with  it  the  respect  formerly 
paid  her;  and  it  is  only  lately  that  she  has  re- 
covered her  spirits  sufficiently  to  accompany 
the  relation,  on  whom  she  is  now  dependent, 
to  our  balls  as  usual.  But  as,  considering  her 
person,  she  is  foolishly  fond  of  dress  and 
dancing,  the  malicious,  whom  her  riches  kept 
in  awe,  presume  on  ber  poverty  to  make  a 
joke  of  her;  and  there  is  one  young  roan  (by 
the  by,  it  is  the  very  young  man  who  draws 
caricatures,)  who  asks  her  to  dance  in  order 
to  make  her  expose  herself.  And  I  overheard 
that  young  lady  whisper  Miss  Mordannt  that 
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be  was  going  to  do  it  now.   So,  with  her  usual 

brotrTolence,  she  went  to  preTent  this  mnleTO- 

lent  pleaAurc,  by  taking  the  poor  little  thing 

uiMi*»r  her  protection ;  and  you  nee  she  has  suc- 

j  oe«ded,  ami  is  bringfing  her  hither.** 

I      At  this  moment  Ella,  her  countenance  beam- 

I  ing  with  gratified  benignity,  returned  to  the 

party ;  and  being  willing  to  give  her  protegee 

j  eon«equeiice  by  presenting  her  to  a  character 

I  ao  distinguished  as  Colonel  Vane,  she  intro- 

>  doced  them  to  each  other ;  and  the  Colonel, 
ttkma  of  Ella*s  liberality,  paid  Miss  Raw- 

dislingaishing  attention. 

**  Bless  me,  my  dear  child  !*'  suddenly  ex- 

daimed  Mrs.  Anne  Mordannt,  interrupting  a 

pleasant  conTersation,  **\Vhat  did  you  do 

'  with  rojr  housewife  t    You  did  not  gife  it  to 

'  mt  again.*'    Alarmed  at  the  probaSle  conse- 

j  <|apocea  of  this  interrogatory,  if  fitlhwed  up 

icioaely,   Ella  could  scarcely  force  herself  to 

laaswcr,  ''I  —  1  lefl  it  in  the  card-room,  I 

-  halieve/* 

•  Shall  I  fetch  it  r*  cried  the  Colonel ;  "  A 
'boasewiie,  did  voa  sayY   pray,  whereabouts 
did  TOO  leave  it!** 

••Oh!  I  dare  say,  my  dear,  you  left  it 
keftiiad  the  screen,*'  replied  Mrs.  Anne;  **  I 
«aw  you  go  behind  it  to  sew  the  broken  loops 
I  of  your  sandals ;  and  as  you  were  taken  ill 
'  thtfe,  and  went  into  the  passage  for  air,  you 
■aturally  enough  forgot  the  thread-case  I  had 
leat  to  you.** 

••The  screen !  what  screen  !**  cried  Colonel 
Vane,  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  Ella*8  dis- 
tfe9«  shooting  instantly  across  his  mind; 
vhea,  looking  at  Ella,  her  pale  cheek  and  evi- 
\  dent  agitation  confirmed  all  that  he  suspected  ; 
.aad  equally  shocked  and  embarrassod,  but  far 
•ore  distressed  than  she  was,  he  said,  *M 
will  go  and  seek  for  the  thread-case,**  and  left 
te  roofn. 

••  Well,  I   protest,  you  are  going  to  be  ill 

again.**  cried  the  affectionate  Mrs.  Anne ;  but 

•Msed   by  this  observation,  Ella  called   up  j 

'  every  fcefiag  of  virtuous  pride  and  conscious 

;  iaaocvoee  of  intention  at  least,  and  prepared 

>  herself  to  meet  Colonel  Vane,  when  he  re- 
«  with  such  calmness  as  should  prove 

•ha  felt  it  was  for  him  to  feel  abashed  in 
from  the  discovery  that  she  had 
his  severe  censures  on  her  conduct; 
which  a  very  short  acquaintance  with 
kmA  evidently  done  much  towards  remov- 
;  and  she  remembered  with  great  satisfac- 
that  he  had  desired  to  be  presented  to 
be  had  suspected  that  she  had  over- 
fa  im  forswear  acquaintance  with  her  for 


Colonal  Vane  was  sometime  before  he  re- 
Aa  soon  as  be  entered  the  card-room, 
wr  the  sereen,  he  conceived  how  Ella 
ba  totally  hidden  from  his  view,  and 
awfhaar  all  his  conversation ;  and  when 
vent  behind  the  screen  himself,  and  saw 
hooMwifc  eridently  thrown  down  in  haste. 
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for  every  thing  belonging  to  it  was  scattered 
on  the  ground,  he  discovered,  with  a  pang  very 
like  remorse,  the  evident  perturbation  and 
agony  she  must  have  endured,  while,  as  he 
came  in  front  of  the  screen,  she  had  stolen 
out  on  the  other  side,  and  hastened  into  the 
passage.  But  why  should  Ella  be  thus  af- 
fected 1  Had  a  coquette,  then,  so  much  real 
feeling,  and  such  delicacy  on  the  score  of 
reputation  ?  Was  it  wounded  vanity  alone,  or 
a  better  feeling,  that  stole  the  colour  from  her 
cheek,  and  drowned  her  eyes  in  tears  1  Was 
his  good  opinion  of  more  consequence  to  her 
than  that  of  others  1  But  it  was  remotely,  and 
undefinedly,  even  to  himself,  that  this  idea 
flitted  across  his  mind ;  for  must  not  such  a 
thought  be  the  result  of  the  most  ill-founded 
and  contemptible  conceit!  Yet  why  not  attri- 
bute this  sensibility  to  censure,  to  the  virtuous 
horror  natural  to  a  young  and  innocent  mind, 
in  learning,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
thoughtless  gaiety  and  artless  warmth  of  her 
manner  had  exposed  her  to  imputations  at 
which  her  soul  revolted!  And  had  he  not 
that  evening  witnessed  proofs  of  the  rectitude 
of  her  feelings,  and  the  benevolence  of  her 
sentiments,  which  tallied  with  this  construction 
on  her  conduct!  This,  too,  would  account 
for  the  cold,  dignified  civility  of  her  manner. 
Wounded  vanity  would  have  showed  itself  in 
haughty  pique  and  petulant  rudeness ;  culpa- 
ble indifference  to  blame  would  have  exhibited 
itself  in  increased  gaiety,  and  an  increased 
inattention  to  the  common  restraints  of  society ; 
but  wounded  sensibility,  and  offended  delica- 
cy, and  conscious  innocence  unjustly  accused, 
would  have  acted,  he  could  not  deny  it  to  him- 
self, exactly  as  Ella  did ;  and  with  feelings 
difficult  to  describe,  he  took  up  Mrs.  Anne 
Mordaunt*s  housewife  and  its  furniture,  and 
returned  into  the  hall-room.  He  presented 
them  to  her  in  silence,  and  without  daring  to 
look  towards  Ella,who  remained  silent  also,  but 
soon  entered,  with  seeming  composure,  into  a 
conversation  with  the  gentleman  next  her.  It 
was  near  the  hour  for  the  company  to  assemble 
at  the  tea-tables ;  but  Mrs.  Anne  thinking  Ella 
had  better  return  home,  as  she  complained  of 
a  headache,  one  of  the  gentlemen  was  sent  to 
call  their  carriage;  and,  having  got  it  up  im- 
mediately, he  presented  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Anne 
Mordaunt,  while  the  Colonel  oflfered  his  to 
Ella ;  but  taking  that  of  the  gentleman  next 
her,  she  smiled  and  said,  **  Excuse  me.  Colo- 
nel, if  I  prefer  the  support  of  an  old  friend  to 
that  of  a  itrant^  ;**  and  she  spoke  the  word 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  the  Colonel  sus- 
pect that  she  meant,  hj  ^^  atranf^er^^  to  say 
**  enemy.**  And,  mortified  and  conscience- 
stricken,  he  sighed  deeply,  and  followed  them 
in  silence  to  the  carriage;  nor  did  he  leave 
the  door  till  they  drove  off;  when  to  his  very 
respectful  bow  Ella  replied  by  a  kiss  of  her 
hand,  and  her  cousin  by  several  gracious  in- 
clinations of  her  head. 
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**  Ob !  what  a  dear,  channing,  beautiful 
man  that  is!*^  cried  Mrs.  Anne,  as  soon  as 
they  drove  off;  *'I  hope,  my  dear,  you  have 
invited  him  to  Bower  Wood  V* 

**  No,  indeed,  madam,**  replied  Ella,  **  nor 
shall  I  invite  him.** 

*'  Not  invite  him  !  Why,  you  amaze  me. 
Pray  tell  me—**  Here  Ella,  not  choosing  to 
explain  herself  at  that  moment,  interrupted  her 
by  begging  her  to  let  down  one  of  the  glasses, 
because  she  was  very  faint;  then  throwing 
herself  back  in  the  carriage,  she  sighed  in  a 
manner  so  unusual  for  her,  that  her  aflfection- 
ate  relation  was  alarmed,  and  asked  her  if  she 
was  unhappy.  **  No,  not  unhappy  now,  only 
agitated,**  she  replied,  **but  I  will  tell  you 
more  to-morrow.*'  Then  falling  into  a  reverie, 
she  spoke  no  more  till  the  carnage  arrived  at 
Bower  Wood;  where,  hastily  wishing  Mrs. 
Anne  good  night,  she  retired  to  her  own  aparlr 
ment. 

In  two  days*  time  Captain  Clinton  returned, 
having  left  his  father  out  of  danger;  and  he 
heard,  with  no  small  degree  of  trmmph,  that 
Colonel  Vane  had  desired  to  be  presented  to 
Miss  Mordaunt,  and  had  conquered  most  of 
his  prepossessions  against  her.  But  he  knew 
the  human  heart  too  well  to  express  all  that 
he  felt,  or  all  that  he  foresaw.  He  knew  that 
Colonel  Vane  would  naturally  enough  be  in- 
clined, if  lef\  to  himself,  to  admire  Ella  even 
more  than  justice  warranted,  to  reconcile  his 
own  heart  to  the  injustice  he  had  done  her  in 
not  liking  her  enough  at  first;  but  he  also 
knew  that  pride,  and  an  aversion  to  own  him- 
self in  the  wrong,  would  probably  retard  the 
progrress  of  his  admiration,  if  he  seemed  eager 
to  urge  it  on ;  he  therefore  did  not  appear  to 
derive  any  triumph  over  his  friend  from  this 
change  of  opinion,  though  he  could  not  help 
owning  to  hinr  his  suspicions  that  Ella  had 
overheard  their  conversation. 

"  I  am  sure  she  did,"  replied  Colonel  Vane. 

"  What  makes  you  thinK  sol**  asked  Cap- 
tain Clinton. 

"I  wish  to  be  excused  telling  you,**  replied 
the  Colonel,  too  delicate  to  disclose  even  to 
Ella*s  friend,  the  emotions  he  had  witnessed ; 
and  Captain  Clinton,  who  wished  nothing  more 
ardently  than  a  union  betwixt  Ella  and  Vane, 
and  who  knew  how  likely  this  discovery  of 
the  Colonel's  would  be  to  interest  him  in  her 
favour,  if  he  was  left  to  the  operations  of  his 
own  mind,  pursued  the  discourse  no  further, 
but  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ella  herself.  He 
found  her  more  communicative  than  Colonel 
Vane,  for  she  told  him  what  she  had  over- 
heard,—she  described  all  that  had  passed  after 
he  left  her,  and  her  conviction  that  Colonel 
Vane  was  certain  that  she  had  overheard  all 
that  had  passed. 

"  But  1  hope  you  believe,"  cried  Clinton, 
••  that  he  has  altered  his  opinion  of  you  ?'* 

*'  I  conclude  that  he  has,  or  he  would  not 
have  desired  to  be  presented  to  me ;  but  if  his 


ideas  of  propriety  are  so  very  rigid,  I  sball 
forfeit  his  good  opinion  again  very  atoon;  — 
though,  spite  of  my  better  judgment,  1  am  al- 
most ashamed  to  own  that  I  felt  myself  tf^ 
flueneed  by  his  presence  into  a  change  of  man- 
ner." 

*'  Ay  indeed !  how  so  1" 

**  When  my  old  playfellow,  young  Danvers, 
came  up  to  speak  to  roe  afler  an  absence  of 
some  months,  I  actually  drew  back  ray  hand 
as  I  bade  him  welcome,  because  forsooth  yoor 
fastidious  friend  had  censured  the  readiness 
with  which  I  sufiered  my  hand  to  be  pressed ! 
Blit  ashamed  of  my  condescension  to  the  hu- 
mours of  this  strange  man,  I  held  it  oat  to 
him  when  ho  lefl  me  to  join  the  dance,  re- 
solved that  Colonel  Vane  should  like  me  on 
my  own  terms,  or  dislike  me  as  he  choee;  for 
that,  if  I  was  conscious  of  no  improper  feel- 
ing while  giving  my  hand  to  the  fHenda  who 
accosted  me,  there  was  no  harm  in  so  doing.** 

**  No— not  in  your  own  eyes,  nor  in  that  of 
your  friends;  but  great  harm  in  the  eyes  of  a 
jealous  man  and  a  lover.*' 

**  But  Colonel  Vane  is  not  my  lover." 

*'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'*  he  replied ;  and 
Ella  started  from  her  seat  with  an  exclamation 
which  certainly  partook  as  much  of  joy  as 
surprise. 

**  At  least,  I  will  ventnre  to  say  that  he  is 
very  likely  to  become  your  lover;  and  there- 
fore you  are  to  consider  whether  he  is  a  prixe 
so  well  worth  having,  as  to  make  it  worth 
your  while  to  reform  your  manners  in  order  to 
secure  him.** 

**  Reform  my  manners,  sir  ?  and  do  you  too 
distrust  and  condemn  me  !'* 

"Oh  no! — I  am  only  your  friend  t  nor,  as 
I  am  neither  jealous  nor  suspicious,  would 
your  manner  disturb  me,  even  if  1  were  your 
lover.  1  think  it  the  most  fascinating  and  de- 
lightful manner  possible  ;  but  it  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous and  a  most  misleading  one.  Your 
manner  to  me,  for  instance,  if  I  were  not  an 
engaged  man,  would  lead  me  to  suppose  I  was 
a  very  great  favourite  with  you,  and  that  my 
addresses  would  be  favourably  received.*' 

**  Absurd  !"  replied  Ella,  "  when  I  ventare 
to  let  you  see  by  my  manners  how  much  I 
like  you  because  you  are  an  engaged  man, 
and  therefore  cannot  suppose  I  mean  any  thing 
more  than  the  kindness  of  friendship.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  so  fond  of  the  notice 
and  society  of  married  men ;  for  it  is  hateful 
to  have  one's  motives  misconstrued,  and  to 
have  it  thought,  if  one  is  civil  to  a  man,  that 
one  is  angling  for  offers." 

"  Yes — and  therefore  you  make  all  the  wives 
of  your  acouaintance  jealous,  and  arm  their 
tongues  witn  a  thousand  slanders  to  let  off 
against  your  reputation  and  innocence." 

"  Well,  Captain  Clinton,  I  can  only  say," 
replied  Ella,  rather  piqued  at  his  sincerity,  **! 
can  only  say,  that  if  my  manners  and  habits 
be  ever  so  wrong,  they  are  my  habits  and 
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'BaaB«T«, — tb«j  ira  part  of  mr,  and  I  cinnnt  • 
'  be  tiTpacrila  aiioiigh  .lo  changa   or  diaguiae  ^ 

■*  Not  without  jroD  h*Te  an  ■dequtie  nii> 

'■  IJTC." 

'      »  And  «bu  would  be  one  I"  j 

\      "Tbe  wuh  oT  nakiog  ;oun  a  hmrt  that  ia 
woith;  of  TOD.     1  know  jou  admits  Cdonel 
Vane,  and  1  believe  jia  might  love  bim." 
j     "Majbaaoi  but  moit  I  Iheraibceadopt  all 


ill  eniT  to  n'lBln  her 

'  ^Mealoiis  and  dittruatrul 

But  what  became  of  the  election  T  llie  old 
iiiemhera  were  returned,  much  lo  the  mortifi- 
-^iiLoa  of  busy  Mr.  Linwood,  who  conld  nol 
iueceed  in  atirring  up  an  onposltion,  and  nho, 
iMing  Colonel  Vane  a  grudge  for  not  conveni- 
ng lo  Bland,  took  his  rerenge  by  tflling  eTF-ry 
■>m  he  was  making  love  to  the  b^reu,  who 
ould  jilt  him  an  she  had  done  every  one  el«e. 


,_ act  a  pan  in  order  torap-  ■  To  be  brief;  Colonel  Vane'a  li 

tivale  bim  1"  !  ''^  nearly  expired,  and  he  was  about  to  leave 

•*i  think  that  you  mutt  either  give  up  all  '  \\' .when  Ella  waa  prevailed  onon  to  give 

ideaofhin,  or  act  conformably  to  hiri  idea*  of   ^  small   select  ball   to  celebrate  Mrs.  Anne 
lifhL     He  ia  a  man  of  a  jealous  and  distruat-    Mordaunt'a  birthday. 

rni  natan:  but  it  U  hit  only  faulu     If  you        "To  be  sure,"  aaid  Captain  Clinton,  "aa 
"  ■       with  a  nervous  perron,  whom  the    ^  ^"e  "  BO'iR  "w^y-  1°"  "'"  '>"«'(  through 

'       — olution,  and  invite  him." 

-his  approaching  departui 
hy  I  fhould  wl  invite  him — for  let 


1  werr  Uving  » 
■hutting  nf  a  I 


nf  a  door  htrd  would  thtow  into  i 
■  you  would  either  quit  that  peraoo.  or  lake 

lo  abut  the  dooi  gently ;  to.  if  you  wer.  _         . 

lov*  a  jealoua  man,  you  must  either  lehm  to    """»  the  effort  but  a /I'nfc  longer,  and  my  trial 
i  •bMain  from  what  might  give  him  umbrage,  :  " '"  '>^  o*er." 

'  dr  eonjuer  your  attaotiment."  ,      "  Oh  !  then  you  own  it  it  an  effort  1" 

1     -I  should  conquer  my  atuchraent !"    ei- J      "  Ves,--anda^eal  one  too,  but^!  will  per- 
.  elHiMid  Ella  indigsanUy ;  "  but  1  have  as  yet    '■'"""  *"  '*"  '"'' 
;  an  ■tiaehmeni  to  conqufr,  nor  uill  I  have ;  for 

I  eouM  never  be  happy  with  a  man  w' 
lluble  ts  mistake  the  gaiety  of  ionoce 

eoostitutional  levliy,  aod  the  freedom  reauii- 
:  inf  froM  an  sfrectionale  heart,  for  the  forward- 

■eat  of  a  depraved  one." 
-Wrfli  Um.-ill  .h».»l,«I.,r  jm  on    ,i„,t  h.  I,»l  ...  hi.  mi„d  onC.lo.,1  V: 

*■  1  assure  you,  sir,    said  r.Jla  gravelv,  "hr    ii_    .  _  „  „l._ .u_ r  .i._  f.... 

I  ,   ,,  -^  r .  .  .     .     .     -^  ..  Mrs.  Anne,  who  waa  the  queen  nt  the  least, 

li.™..  hi.  N™n,-»hen...rwmi,l,..  1 ,  Colo.ri  .  ..Id  nol  gi  on  M...  inn.'.  1..IU. 
tU.  ki.  mmaM,.  .nd  honour  hn  nh.nn.  j  „„„  „„,      ,,,  ,^j  ,•„  j„,  ,„  ,„^,j  ^^  ,„j 

>r  to  wj  IhBt  hll.  i  .n,b.teo  U  token  off,  snd  jon  »re  in.ilei  to 
[i;."!!""-':    th.  h.ll  .1  Bower  Wood!" 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  the  Colonel,  more  grati- 
J  fled  than  he  chose  to  own  even  to  himself,— 


.'rere  to  the  end.       And  Captain  Clinton 
"wlved  she  shmld  have  the  merit  of  perseve- 
I'Z,  and  yet  that  hit  friend  should  be  at  the 
'f^j    \'n\\\   for  he  wished  him  to  see  Ella  to  the 
nit-    "r<'atest  advantage,  namely,  al  her  own  house. 
«  wiiihed  him  also  to  see  the  timplieity  jel 
:ignificeiice  with  which  her  own  exquisite 
had   ornamented  the   apartments;  —  in 


1  on  hit  heart  :- 
e  hia  ronversation.  i 
ibr.  I  will  not  avoid  I 
lAall  be  have  it  in  hit  powe 
Natdaanl  condescended  lo  ci 
,  SBCC  and  atlrnlinn  of  a 
a  object  of  cenaure  and  luepieioi 


I  -' 


d  your  spirit,"  replied  Captain^ ..  indeed  1  and  would  you  advite -^y, 

n;  "and  should  Colonel  tane  express    the  invitation!" 
;kiswoD.ler  at  not  being  jour  invited  guesi,  1 ,      ■■Tobetuie.     I  know  you  are  going  ootof 
i*i]|  tell  him  the  reMon."  |  wwn  till  the  day  arrives— hut  yon  will  be  here 

-  By  all  fiteans,    replied  Ella;  and  Captain  .  Ume  enough  for  that." 
Clinton  took  bit  Irave,  rejoicwl  at  her  di-ter- ,      ..  Certainly  I  shall,— but  wb-re  ia  the  card ! 
laination,  and  resolved  to  impart  it  immedl' '  I  muii  aniiwet  ic" 

[Mel*  tn  hi*  friend,  as  he  well  knew  it  would  ;  "There  is  no  card— Mist  Mordannt  has  i»- 
txall  her  in  his  estimation,  and  make  a  man  of  ,ued  no  cards,  [which  was  indeed  the  truth,) 
I  htt  nature  still  motf  eag<-r  to  obuin  that  fa-  a„]  ,  vptbal  answer  by  me  will  be  tufficient.'^ 
vosr  whirh  the  indignant  pride  of  an  offended  I  "VerywKll,"  taid  Colonel  Vane;  "then 
^VDoan  was  eager  to  withhold  from  him.  |  i^\\  Miss  Mordaunt  1  will  have  the  honour  to 

He  was    not  wrans   in  his  conjectures. wail  on  her.     BuC'  added  he  after  a  paute, 

'ThOBgh  aorry  and- mortified,    ('olonet  Vane  1  "  she  ought  nol  lo  have  invited  me.     If  she 
etnaended  the  dcterminatinn  of  Ella,  acijui- 1  was  right  in  the  first  Inttanee,  she  w«t  wrong 
1  in  it*  prnpriety.  and  did  not  resent  it  by    in  the  last,  and  I  thould  have  respected  hw 
' '  '    " "'  had  the  remained  firm  in  her  resolution." 


kueoBducI;— 


initrary,  he  paid  her 


It  respectful  attention  whenever  they  n 
•ad  Qla  at  length  dttcoveted  that  it  waa 


"  Yon 


ungrateful,  r 
being  I  ever  knew,"  rallied  the  a 
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cretly  pleased  ClintoD,  who  knew  that  Ella' 
had  acti^d  as  the  Colonel  thought  she  ought  to 
have  done ;  *^  Why,  man !  you  will  always 
refine  away  your  own  happiness,  and  utterly 
destroy  that  of  your,  wife,  if  you  ever  have 


one.' 

"  My  wife's  notions,*'  replied  he,  ••  must 
be  as  refined  as  my  own,  or  she  would  never 
be  my  wife." 

That  day  Colonel  Vane  left  W ,  and 

did  not  return  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  the 
ball  at  Bower  Wood ;  therefore  he  had  no  op- 
portunity x>f  seeing  Ella,  and  finding  out  the 
deceit  whix;h  had  bi^n  put  on  him. 

Ella,  meanwhile,  had  been  preparing  for  her 
entertainment;  and  when  every  thing  was 
completed,  and  the  gratified  Mrs.  Anne  Mor- 
daunt  had  surveyed  all  the  new  decorations  of 
the  apartments,  and  beheld  the  taste  with 
which  the  old  ones  had  been  arrayed,  she  de- 
clared that  Ella  had  exceeded  even  herself. 
But  the  mistress  of  the  elegant  mansion,  the 
directress  of  the  splendid  feast,  moved  through 
the  brilliant  suite  of  rooms  pensive,  anxious, 
and  absent ; — for  the  eye  that  she  most  wish- 
ed to  please  would  not  heboid  the  charm 
which  she  had  laboured  to  spread  around,  the 
lips  whose  praises  she  most  coveted  would 
not  breathe  in  her  ear  the  accents  of  admira- 
tion. 

She  was  indulging  these  tender  thoaghts, 
for  tender  they  certainly  were,  and,  retiring 
into  an  inner  room  from  the  crowd  which  was 
just  beginning  to  assemble,  was  replacing  the 
head  of  a  rare  and  newly-purchased  plant 
which  had  escaped  from  the  lath  which  sup- 
ported it,  when  turning  round  she  beheld  the 
object  of  her  reverie  beside  her !  while  almost 
with  a  scream  of  astonishment  she  exclaimed, 
in  return  to  his  smile  of  pleasure  and  his  re- 
spectful bow,  "  Colonel  V'ane,  is  it  possible, 
sir,  that  I  see  you  here  !" 

Equally  surprised  in  his  turn,  Colonel  Vane 
replied,  "Did  not  Captain  Clinton  deliver  my 
answer  to  you,  madam,  and  tell  you  I  would 
have  the  honour  to  wait  on  you  1" 

*'  No — indeed  he  did  not,"  said  Ella,  with 
an  arch  smile,  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that 
without  any  infringement  of  her  dignity  Colo- 
nel Vane  was  her  guest;  and  dismissing  en- 
tirely from  her  mind  the  idea  which  at  first 
disturbed  her,  a  suspicion  wholly  unworthy  of 
Colonel  Vane*s  -character,  that  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  come  uninvited,  she  attributed  his 
appearance  at  her  ball  to  the  injudicious 
though  well-meant  deception  of  Captain  Clin- 
ton and  Mrs.  Anne  Mordaunt. 

But  though  Ella's  countenance,  which  had 
worn  an  expression  of  even  haughty  surprise 
when  she  first  saw  Colonel  Vane,  now  wore 
one  of  archness  and  pleasantry,  Colonel  Vane 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  either  the  one 
expression  or  the  other.  It  was  evident  she 
did  not  expect  him,  or  that  she  was  «cting  a 
part :  the  question  was,  whether  she  had  in- 


vited him,  or  had  not?  —  **  Bat  I  will  not  re- 
main any  longer  in  thi^  saspenae,"  said  he  to  I 
himself,  "  and  I  will  tell  her  that  if  she  wishes 
me  to  go,  I  will  oo  directly." 

Just  as  he  had  made  this*reso1ation,  Ella, 
whom  politeness  forbade  to  let  Colonel  Vane 
know  ne  was  there  without  invitation,  said 
to  him,  "As  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  seeing  you  at  my  house,  sir,  I 
hope  you  will  allow  roe  to  show  yoo  what  it ! 
contains  of  value ;  in  this  room  are  some  very 
fine  pictures." 

"In  seeing  yon,  Miss  Mordftant,  I  see,** 
replied  the  Colonel,  "  what  is  meet  Tsluable 
and  most  precious  here.** 

'' Indeed  ^  said  Ella,  archly  smiling,  ^  hril' 
Hani  perhaps,  but  not  preeiousj  surely,  in  jfoiir 
estimation  !** 

"  Spare  me,  Miss  Mordaunt,  spare  iiie  the 
mortification  of  recollecting  the  moment  now ' 
long  l^ast,  and  always  repented  of,  when  I  was  j 
unjusif  and  you  ealumniatedJ'^    Ella  bowed, ' 
and  turned  away  her  head ;  for  she  was  con- ' 
scious  that  her  eyes  were  filled  with   tears, 
but  tears  of  pleasure  and  of  tenderness.— 
"Allow  me  to  add,'*  resumed  the  Colonel, 
"  that  I  can  look  at  nothing  here  with  satis- 
faction, not  even  at  you,  till  I  am  assured  t^ 
I  am  a  welcome  and  a  bidden  guest." 

"  I  would  not,**  she  replied,  **  hare  told  yos 
a  perhaps  unpleasant  truth;  but,  when  ti^os 
interroaated,  I  will  not  be  so  mean  as  to  tdl  | 
you  a  mlsehood.  You  are  a  ice/come,  but  not 
a  bidden  guest.  I  did  not,  toouid  not,  emM  i 
not,  invite  you  to  my  house,  you  know  I  could  i 
not,  till  some*acknowledgment  on  your  part, ! 
that  you  had  hastily  and  erroneously  judged ! 
me,  had  appeased  my  ofiendcnl  delicacy.  But ' 
now  you  have  said  all  that  was  necessary  —  | 
you  have  owned  that  you  were  unjust^— and  I 
will  remember  of  the  past,  only  those  judi- 
cious hints  for  my  conduct  which  it  afforded 
me,  and  which  may  serve  in  some  points  to 
direct  the  future." 

"Miss  Mordaunt — madam — you  confound 
'me  by  your  goodness,"  he  replied;  and  so 
wayward  are  Sie  fancies  of  a  jealous  man,  be 
feared^  he  thought  that  she  was  now  giving 
him  too  much  encouragement.  "  But,  mad- 
am, you  must  allow  me  to  inquire  who  has 
presumed  thus  to  impose  both  on  you  and  me.** 

"  Oh  !  1  know  no  more  on  that  subject  than 
you  do — but  I  suspect  it  was  a  lady,  and  the 
queen  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Anne  Mordaunt, 
who  candidly  told  me,  she  should  not  think 
her  entertainment  complete,  unless  it  was 
graced  by  your  presence.** 

"  But  Captain  Clinton  brought  me  the  in- 
vitation.'* 

"Very  likely,  deceived  himself  by  Mis. 
Anne ;  or  if  he  were  in  the  plot,  sorely  you 
will  not  be  very  angry  V* 

"  One  man,  madam,"  replied  Colonel  Vans 
gravely,  "ought  to  be  careful  how  he  pre- 
sumes to  jest  with  another.*'  * 
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Ill 


*'  Colonel  Vstfie !"  cried  Ella,  turning  pale 
with  alarm,  and  laying  her  hand  involuntarily 
on  his  arm  while  she  &xed  her  eyes  earnestly 
on  his  face.  He* understood  and  felt  the  force 
of  the  appeal ;  and  gently  pressing  the  hand 
whose  unconscious  grasp  was  not  lost  on  him, 
he  told  her,  that  though  he  must  reprove,  he 
would  not  resent  Captain  Clinton's  subterfuge, 
if  he  were  really  to  blanie.  And  soon  af^r, 
as  Mrs.  Anne  took  nearly  the  whole  blame  on 
herself.  Colonel  Vane  thanked  both  him  and 
j  her  for  having  betrayed  him  into  a  very  charm- 
ing evening,  and  Ella  retired  to  rest  happier 
than  she  had  been  for  many  a  day ;  for  Col6- 
ncl  Vane  had  appeared  a  lover  in  all  but  the 
name,  and  she  flattered  herself  that  before  he 

Iei\  W he  would  make  her  a  declaration 

in  form.  What  was  now  become  of  her  reso- 
lution, never  to  marry  a  jealous  and  distrust- 
ful mani  Alas!  it  was  forgotten;  or  this  one 
fault  was  lost  in  the  blaze  of  numberless  real 
or  imagined  virtues.  But  she  knew  not  vet 
the  character  of  Colonel  Vane,  nor  the  caunon 
that  influences  every  action  and  every  resolve 
of  a  man  of  his  disposition. 

Colonel  Vane  did  love  Ella,  passionately 
love  her — but  though  he  had  the  firmest  faith 
in  her  innocence  and  her  principles,  her  man- 
ners were  not  such  as  he  should  wish  for  in 
bis  wife.  It  was  a  manner  to  invite  attention 
and  even  affection  from  every  one,  because  it 
seemed  to  pronlise  both ;  and  whether  the  im- 
pelling motive  was  benevolence  or  coquetry. 
It  exposed  a  woman  to  the  danger  of  solicita- 
tions; a  danger  to  which  even  virtue  itself 
should  shrink  from  being  exposed — for  crav- 
ing and  gratified  vanity  has  undone,  as  he 
justly  thought,  more  women  in  a  year,  than 
originally  vicious  inclinations  in  ten;  and  if 
be  were  called  abroad  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  as  he  would  probably  be,  how  codld 
he,  without  anxiety,  wearying  and  incessant, 
leave  a  wife  alone  and  unprotected,  and  to  her 
own  guidance,  whose  beauty  could  not  fail  to 
attract  admirers,  and  whose  manners  were 
such  as  to  give  those  lovers  encouraorpment? 

So  reasoned  and  so  felt  Colonel  Vane, 
though  he  loved  with  ardour, — or  rather  because 
he  loved  with  ardour ;  and  he  resolved  to  leave 
W  without  making  any  avowal  of  his 

love  and  trying  to  obtain  a  confession  of  hers 
in  return,  wishing  to  try  what  effect  some 
weeks  o^  absence  would  have  on  his  attach- 
ment, and  on  the  preference  which  Ella  felt 
for  him;  and  wisely  considering  that,  unless 
Cheir  mutual  regard  could  stand  that  test,  he 
did  not  love  her  sufficiently  to  overlook  her 
fiuilts,  nor  she  him  sufficiently  to  bear  with 
hifl  sense  of  them.   As  he  was  now  an  allow- 
ed visiter  at  Bower  Wood,  he  went  thither  to 
bid  her  farewell,  having  studied  what  he  would 
■ay  when  he  arose  to  depart,  something  ten- 
der enough  to  prove  how  much  he  admired 
faer«  yet  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  commit  him- 
self;  while  Ella  on  her  side,  if  Colonel  Yue 


did  not  make  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments, 
had  settled  what  sort  of  leave  she  would  take 
of  him — it  was'to  be  one  so  fully  worded,  and 
so  calmly  delivered,  that  he  should  not  sus- 

Eect  how  p)uch  she  was  disappointed,  and 
ow  deeply  she  regretted  his  departure.  He 
came  to  i3ower  W*ood  accordingly  the  day  be- 
fore he  was  to  set  off;  and  Ella,  as  much  on 
her  guard  as  he  was,  received  him  with  com- 
posure, though,  as  her  cousin  was  absent,  she 
received  him  t£te-^-t^te.  But  while  he  sat  there, 
gazing  with  ever-increasing  admiration  on  that 
face  which  he  should  soon  behold  no  more, 
the  idea  of  his  approaching  separation  from 
Ella  so  much  unmanned  him  that  he  felt,  if  he 
trusted  himself  longer  in  her  presence,  he 
should  betray  his  heart  entirely  to  her.  He 
tlierefore  suddenly  arose  and  took  her  hand, 
meaning  to  say  what  he  intended,  and  to  ex- 
press the  usual  parting  wishes ;  but  overcome 
by  emotion,  neither  he  nor  Ella  spoke  a  single 
word, — but  he  bowed  upon  her  hand  in  silence, 
and  then,  not  even  looking  at  her,  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

Ella  sat  for  some  time  af\er  he  lefl  her,  ab- 
sorbed in  a  reverie,  at  once  painful  and  plea- 
sant. True,  he  had  not  made  the  long  de- 
sired and  long  expected  proposal,  but  he  had 
quitted  her  in  such  evident  emotion  and  such 
expressive  silence  as  love  alone  could  have 
occasioned;  and  she  could  not  help  hoping 
that  he  might  write  the  feelings  and  wishes 
which  he  did  not  speak.  But  then  the  thought 
that  day  afler  day  would  pass,  week  after 
week,  month  afler  month  perhaps,  without  her 
eye  beholding,  her  ear  hearing,  or  her  mind 
holding  sweet  communion  with  his,  filled  her 
with  almost  intolerable  agony ;  and  to  remain 
on  that  spot  where  she  had  seen  and  conversed 
with  him,  but  could  see  and  converse  with 
him  no  longer,  seemed  such  an  increase  of  her 
suffering,  that  she  very  gladly  took  advantage 
of  an  excuse  to  hasten  into  Devonshire, 
though  the  cause  of  her  journey  gave  her  con- 
siderable pain ;  for  it  was  no  other  than  the 
illness  of  her  relation  Mrs.  Anne  Mordaunt, 
who  was  ordered  for  a  threatening  inflamma- 
tion on  the  lungs  into  the  mild  climate  of  Sid- 
mouth.  Thither,  therefore,  she  bore  her 
drooping  charge ;  but  bore  in  vain ;  the  power 
of  medicine,  of  salubrious  air,  and  of  the  most 
unremitting  attention,  failed  to  save  this  harm- 
less and  unoflending  being  from  the  disease 
that  impended  over  tier;  and  before  they  had 
been  resident  six  weelu  in  the  West,  Ella 
was  fated  to  follow  a  nec-^  •  ^  parent 
to  her  last  home. 
TTie  ooBP" 
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hitherto  been  suspended. — She  was  again 
obliged  to  look  round  for  a  pompanion,  and 
felt  .added  regret  for  the  little  prospect  she 
now  bad  of  obtaining,  what  in  her  orphan 
state  was  so  particularly  desirable,  the  pro- 
tection of  a  husband.  Whfle  her  plans  con- 
tinued unfixed,  she  received  an  invitation  to 
stay  at  the  house  of  a  married  friend  in  Lon- 
don, and  thither  she  immediately  repaired, 
glad  of  any  change  and  anv  scene  which  would 
take  her  from  herself,  and  weaken  the  power 
of  certain  images  and  recollections  in  her 
mind. 

Colonel  Vane  meanwhile,  who  found  that 
in  leaving  W be  had  not  left  his  attach- 
ment behind  him,  but  that  he 

"  Dragged  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain/' 

was  earger  to  learn  of  Captain  Clinton  all  pos- 
sible intelligence  of  Ella  and  her  movements, 
and  therefore  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence 
with  him.  He  was  conseouently  informed 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anne  Mordaunt,  and  of 
Ella's  visit  to  London.  '*  She  is  again,  then,** 
thought  Colonel  Vane,  '*  alone  and  unpro- 
tected. O  that  I  could  at  once  resolve  to  ofler 
her  the  protection  of  a  husband !  But  as  other 
men  may  do  that  only  too  soon,  I  will,  as 
soon  as  duty  allows  me,  go  to  London  and 
sec  how  she  is  situated  ;'* — and  as  much  im- 
pelled by  jealousy  as  by  love.  Colonel  Vane 
set  off  for  the  metropolis. 

EUa  had  now  been  two  months  in  London ; 
and  though  she  was  conscious  of  a  deeply- 
rooted  attachment,  she  was  not  unhappy,  for 
the  excellence  of  her  temper  led  her  to  be  and 
appear  pleased  with  the  efforts  made  to  amuse 
her;  and  she  could  not  but  be  gratified  with 
the  attentions  paid  her  by  the  gentlemen  who 
visited  at  the  house  of  her  friends,  amongst 
whom  were  men  whose  situation  in  life  was 
such  as  to  authorize  them  to  aspire  to  her  hand. 
But  the  encouraging  smiles,  the  condescending 
familiarity,  which  before  she  became  exclu- 
sively attached  to  one  man  had  distinguished 
her  conduct  to  all,  were  now  wholly  with- 
held ;  and  though  the  eye  of  Colonel  Vane  no 
longer  beheld  her,  her  manner  was  such  as 
would  have  gratified  even  his  jealous  feeling 
and  rigid  ideas  of  propriety,  if  a  being  under 
the  influence  of  jealousy  be  capable  of  ever 
seeing  things  as  they  really  are.  Besides, 
the  recent  loss  of  an  unoffending  and  affection- 
ate  relation,  the  consciousness  of  her  being  a 
lone  and  insulated  being,  and  the  conviction 
that  wealth  and  independence  are  empty  pos- 
sessions if  they  are  unaccompanied  with  the 
ties  of  family  love,  and  the  pleasures  of  do- 
mestic intercourse,  damped  that  gaiety  which 
used  to  carry  her  into  excess  of  liveliness,  and 
threw  a  pensive  shade  over  her  countenance, 
which,  without  diminishing  its  beauty,  in- 
creased its  interest. 

The  first  night  of  Colonel  Vane's  arrival  in 


London,  he  went  to  the  theatre,  intendiiig  to 

f present  himself  the  next  day,  Au^orixed  by  a 
etter  firom  Captain  Clinton,  at  the  house  of 
Ella's  friends,  it  so  happened,  that  Ella  and  her 
friends,  attended  by  gentlemen  who  had  dined 
with  them,  went  to  the  same  theatre,  and  sat  in 
a  box  opposite  to  the  one  which  &e  Colonel  had 
entered.  —  What  a  welcome  opportunity  to  a 
man  of  his  disposition ! — He  cou}-'  watch  un- 
seen the  conduci  of  the  woman  he  loved*  when 
surrounded  by  other  men,  and  when  uncon- 
scious of  his  restraining  presence!  He  did 
watch  her,  observing,  as  he  did  so,  the  paleneu 
of  her  cheek,  and  the  thipnese  of  her  person, 
occasioned,  he  hoped,  by  anxious  attendajaice 
on  her  relation,  and  also,  (but  this  he  scarcely 
dared  whisper  to  himself)  by  some  anxiety  m 
a  more  tender  nature.  —  Nor  was  she  in  her 
usual  spirits. — In  short,  he  really  saw  her  as 
I  have  described  her  above ;  and  with  all  his 
propensity  to  turn  and  twist  her  manner  and 
co||fluct  into  what  he  disapproved,  be  was 
forced  at  length  to  allow  his  heart  to  be  glad- 
dened by  the  conviction  that  her  conduct  that 
evening,  though  she  was  surrounded  by  men 
who  evidently  admired,  and  sought  every 
means  of  engaging  her  attention^  and  paying 
e  Fr 


her  what  the  French  call  les  pdiU  toitu^ 
exactly  such  as  he  should  wish  to  be  that  of 
his  wife;  and  now,  from  the  bottom  of  bis 
soul,  he  wished  that  wife  to  be  Ella  Mor- 
daunt. 

Full  of  these  proper  wishes  and  Just  re- 
solves, he  was  preparing, — ^though  not  with- 
out trepidation,  and  all  hope  of  being  beloved 
having  vanished  from  his  mind,— -for  well 
does  the  bard  say,  *'The  lover  is  a  man 
afraid," — he  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  box 
and  pay  his  compliments  to  Ella,  when  a  bro- 
ther officer  came  nastily  up  to  him,  and  begged 
him  to  go  out  with  him  instantly. — He  did  so; 
and  had  the  mortification  to  learn,  that  if  he 
wished  to  prevent  a  duel  belween  two  hot- 
headed young  men  of  his  acquaintance,  he 
must  follow  him  instantly  to  the  Bedford 
Arms.  He  did  so;  and  was  detained  there 
till  it  was  too  late  to  return  to  the  theatre. 

The  next  day,  however,  he  resolved  to  make 
himself  amends,  and  call  on  Ella ;  and  if  he 
found  her  alone,  and  that  she  received  him  in 
a  way  that  should  encourage  his  hopes  of  her 
liking  him  in  secret,  he  thought,  ye8,^he  was 
sure  that  he  should  declare  his  passion. — Ac- 
cordingly, he  set  off  for  Montagu  Place;  — 
but  he  had  the  mortification  of  learning  there 
that  Miss  Mordaunt,  attended  only  by  her  ser- 
vants, had  set  off  for  Wales,  being  summoned 
thither  by  the  illness  of  a  friend. — '*  How  un- 
fortunate!" thought  Colonel  Vane;  •*but  I 
can  inquire  which  road  she  took,  and  foUow 
her. — Yet,  no — then  I  should  commit  myseK— 
for  what  right  could  I  have  to  follow  her, 
unless  I  went  on  purpose  to  make  her  an  offer 
of  marriage!"  And  sad,  disappointed,  but  still 
too  cautious  and  undecided  to  end  his  anxieties 
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atooee,  heretumed  to  his  hotel,  and  Ella  pur- 
1  toed  her  journey  nninterrupted. 
I     The  two  months  that  ensued  were  months 
!  of  ^mt  anxiety  to  Colonel  Vane,  for  Ella  did 
'  DOC  write  tren  to  her  friend,  the  betrothed 
I  wife  of  Captain  Clinton ;  and  all  that  was 
known  of  her  was,  that  she  was  in  Wales— 
bat  that  her  servants  were  returned  to  Bower 
Wood ;— and  all  they  could  tell  of  their  mis- 
'  tress  was  that  her  return  was  uncertain. — 
'  However,  just  as  Colonel  Vane's  own  regi- 
ment had  been  ordered  to  W ,  and  had 

I  marched   in,  Ella  returned  to  Bower  Wood 
'  and  alone,  but  was  almost  immediately  joined 
;  there  by  friends  from  London.    Colonel  Vane 
'  w«s  not  slow  to  pay  his  compliments  to  Ella 
OB  ber  arriTal ;  and  if  embarrassment  of  man- 
ner, and  emotion  too  strong  to  he  concealed, 
were  requisite  to  convince  him  he  might  offer 
withont  fear  of  being  refused,  Ella's  appcar- 
i  aime  when  she  first  saw  Colonel  Vane  was 
!  saffieient  to  lay  every  tender  apprehension  to 
rest,  and  encourage  him  to  hope  for  all  that  he 
IdesirNl.      But  this  embarrassment  and   this 
I  emotion  did  not  seem  to  ori«rinate  nterelv  in 
j  the  eonseioQS  feelings  of  a  susceptible  and  at- 
Itacbed  woman;  her  cheek  kept  varying  from 

*  fed  to  pale,  from  pale  to  red,  and  her  manner  I 
I  ebaaging  from  kindness  to  coldness,  and  from  ' 
'  openneas  to  sudden  reserve,  during  the  whole 

j  time  that  he  remained  at  Bower  W  ood.  How- 
ever, when  he  took  leave  she  cordially  bade 

•  bin  consider  himself  as  a  welcome  guest  at 
I  ber  boose,  and  fixed  a  day  for  his  dining 
!  tfaere^i^^  Strange,  uncertain,  variable,  but  fas- 
I  cinating  creature !"  thought  Colonel  Vane  as 
I  be  left  the  bouse.^**  How  unaccountable  was 
i  hn  manner !— A  painful,  not  a  plea$inf^  con- 

aekmsneas  seemed  to  oppress  her  durini;  my 
i  visii:  snd  she  looked  as  it  something  weighed 
1  benvilv  on  her  mind. — What  has  she  been  so 
i  loDf  about  in  Wales?    I  wish  I  knew.*' 

I  aball  pass  over  the  few  succeeding  weeks, 

md  content  myself  with  saying,  that  every 

daw  dccressed    (Tolonel   Vane's  distrust    of 

Dia*t  capability  to  make  him  happy  as  a 

wife,  and   increased   his  admiration    of  her 

cbarmi  and  her  virtues ; — but  he  had  not  made 

■p  his  mind  to  disclose  the  state  of  his  heart 

ID  her,  when  Ella's  friends  proposed  a  voyage 

down  the  Wye,  and  Colonel  Vane  was  asked 

to  loia  the  party.    To  a  proposal  so  likely  to 

mm  ham   still  more  acquainted  with    the 

f  of  Ella  he  joyfully  acceded ;  and 

was  no  other  single  man  of  the  party. 

Bis.  without  any  design  of  his  or  hers,  was 

M  to  his  care;  and  she  could  without  impro- 

iintiy  hang  on  his  arm,  and  walk  alone  with 

|M  on  the  beautiful  hanks  of  the  river,  and 

[doajg  its  wooded  rocks,  though  such   fami- 

bmty  and  distinction  would  in  the  stn>ets  of 

I W—..  have  been  wisely  judfired  indecorous. 

,— And  while  his  heart  was  still  mon>  sofU*ned, 

MiH  man  attached  by  the  endearing  Tamil iari- 

;tj  4bs  cDdnred,  and  by  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 

10  • 


rounding  scenery,  Colonel  Vane  forgot  he  had 
ever  hesitated,  and  was  only  withheld  by  the 
emotion  and  timidity  of  a  lover  from  avowing 
his  passion ;  when  an  accident  threw  him  on 
his  guard,  and  made  an  immediate  avowal  an 
act  of  duty  and  honour.  As  Ella  and  Colonel 
Vane  reached  the  boat  on  their  return  from 
viewing  the  ruins  of  Goodrich  Castle,  before 
the  rest  of  the  company,  "  Perhaps,"  said 
Ella,  **our  friends  are  seeking  us;  you  had 
better  try  to  find  them,  while  I  sit  in  the 
boat." — So  saying,  without  waiting  for  assist- 
ance she  attempted  to  enter  it;  but  instead  of 
putting  her  foot  in,  she  put  it  against  the  boat, 
and  by  the  suddenness  with  which  it  moved 
away  she  was  precipitated  head  foremost  into 
the  river,  and  so  near  the  boat,  that  her  dan- 
ger, but  for  immediate  succour,  would  have 
been  great.  But  Colonel  Vane  jumped  in 
after  her,  and  in  a  minute  more  she  was  safe 
on  land,  and  much  less  alarmed  than  Colonel 
Vane  himself. — Indeed  his  agitation  resembled 
frenzy — he  clasped  her  almost  convulsively  to 
his  bosom,  exclaiming,  **  dreadful !  to  see  the 
water  close  once  more  over  all  that  I  most  love 
on  earth  !  But  she  is  safe,  I  have  rescued 
Afr."  Then  bursting  into  tears,  he  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands,  regardless  who  witnessed 
the  expn*ssions  of  his  tenderness  and  his  emo- 
tion ;  while  the  sad  scene  of  his  father's  death 
again  lived  in  his  remembrance.  By  this  time 
the  rest  of  the  party  arrived,  and  were  full  of 
consternation  at  seeing  Ella  and  Colonel 
Vane's  wet  and  miserable  condition — and  not 
a  little  agitated  when  they  learned  the  cause. 
— But  to  obtain  a  change  of  clothes  where 
they  were,  seemed  difficult  if  not  impossible ; 
and  as  Ella  professed  that  she  felt  no  alarm 
lest  she  should  take  cold,  they  all  entered  the 
boat,  and  desired  the  boatmen  to  row  as  fast 
as  they  could  to  Monmouth.  But  not  fast 
enough  could  they  row  for  the  alarmed  feel- 
ings of  Colonel  Van#s  whose  apprehensions 
lest  Ella  should  suffer  from  sitting  so  long  in 
her  wet  i^arments  took  such  entire  possession 
of  his  mind,  that  his  usual  self-command  for- 
sook him,  and  he  could  scarcely  preserve  his 
temper  when  his  companions  aUowed  their 
own  attention  to  be  called  off  from  Ella  by  the 
still  increasing  beauty  of  the  rocks  on  either 
side  of  them ;  nay,  he  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  quarrelling  with  Ella  herself,  when  she 
endeavoured,  though  vainly,  to  prevail  on 
them  all  to  stop  and  walk  up,  as  is  the  custom, 
the  very  high,  grand,  and  wooded  rock  called 
Symon  s  Yatt  —  urging  the  necessity  of  no 
time  being  lost  if  she  wished  to  escape  per- 
haps destruction. — But  Ella  had  no  fear,  no 
painful  feelings  whatever,  and  perhaps  the 
happy  though  fluttered  state  of  her  spirits 
might  preserve  her  from  the  illness  Colonel 
Vane  dreaded  for  her ;  for  she  now  saw  love 
triumphant  over  every  other  consciousness  in 
the  man  whom  she  preferred  to  every  other ; 
and  she  also  saw,  that  af\er  this  public  dis- 
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play  of  his  tenderness,  he 'was  bound  by  every 
honourable  principle  to  make  a  direct  avowal 
of  his  wishes  and  intentions.  Her  friends  and 
companions  felt  the  same  necessity ;  and  be- 
ing convinced  that  opportunity  alone  was  now 
wanting  for  that  purpose, — as  soon  as  Ella 
and  Colonel  Vane  had  made  a  thorough  change 
of  raiment  at  Monmouth,  and  there  was  an 
excuse  for  leaying  them  together,  the  whole 
party  contrived,  for  different  reasons,  to  leave 
the  room,  and  Colonel  Vane  no  longer  deferred 
the  long  meditated  and  long  wished  declara- 
tion. 

But  Ella^s  answer  was  not  exactly  all  his 
heart  demanded,  though  it  was  what  his  judg- 
ment appr(tred.  She  frankly  told  him,  that 
though  her  feelings  were  decidedly  in  his  fa- 
vour, her  reason  was  not — because  she  knew 
that  hit  reason  had  once  most  decidedly  disap- 
proved her  manners,  and  she  was  fearful  that 
the  time  might  come  when  he  might  feel  a  re- 
turn of  his  old  prejudices,  and  wish  he  had  not 
formed  so  hasty  a  connexion.  She  therefore 
insisted  that  they  should  both  remain  unfet- 
tered by  any  engagement  for  six  months  to 
come,  in  order  that,  if  either  of  them  should  in 
that  time  see  cause  to  break  off  the  connexion 
entirely,  he  or  she  might  be  at  liberty  to  do  so 
with  perfect  honour  and  propriety; — and  to 
this  condition  Colonel  Vane  reluctantly  assent^ 
ed.  In  the  meanwhile,  Ella  was  to  admit  his 
visits  as  an  approved  though  not  entirely  an 
accepted  lover ;  and  with  judgments  satisfied, 
but  both  with  hearts  discontented  though  re- 
lieved, they  walked  out  in  search  of  their 
friends,  who  saw  on  EUa^s  countenance  an 
expression  of  cheerfulness  to  which  it  had 
been  long  a  stranger,  and  were  not  slow  to 
discover  the  cause  of  it.  Time  now  flew  on 
rapid  wings  both  to  Ella  and  Colonel  Vane ; 
for,  as  she  had  always  a  proper  chaperone 
staying  with  her,  she  was  able  to  admit  his 
frequent  visits.  But  in  the  midst  of  their 
happy  prospects,  and  when  confidence  had  re- 
placed distrust  in  the  mind  of  Colonel  Vane, 
temptations  to  a  relapse  were  thrown  in  his 
way,  which,  thoujrh  his  reason  rejected,  his 
feelings  were  unable  entirely  to  resist. 

He  one  day  received  an  anonymous  letter, 
which  was  as  follows : 

'*  Awake  from  your  dream  of  confidence  and 
bliss!  Awake,  Colonel  Vane,  at  the  voice  of 
a  sincere  friend,  and  ponder  over  the  following 
facts. 

"  Miss  M went  suddenly  into  Wales — 

the  pretence  to  visit  a  dying  friend,  a  relation. 
On  entering  the  principality,  she  dismissed  her 
servants,  —  and  she  returned  in  two  months, 
time,  pale,  thin,  and  dispirited.  Ever  since, 
and  even  up  to  this  very  day,  she  has  been  in 
the  habit  or  rising  before  six  o*clock,  and  walk- 
ing to  a  cottage  two  miles  from  Bower  Wood, 
where  she  nurses  and  sometimes  weeps  over 
a  beautiful  infant  with  large  blue  ei/es  and  long 
dark  eye-lashes.    You  and  I  have  seen  such 


eyes  before.    Is  inch  a  womrnn  woithj  to  be 
your  wife  1    No,  Colonel  V  Slight  not 

this  necessary  warning.    Awake,  tti^stre,  and 
act  accordingly. 

^'A  Frieitd  to  tbv  Bkatb.** 

"  Vile  scrawl !  infamous  calumny  !**  cried 
Colonel  Vane  in  the  first  moments  of  reeeiv- 
ing  it, — and  wiser  in  these  moments  than  in 
the  subsequent  ones ; — for  in  spite  of  that  in- 
dignant disregard  which  every  jnst,  rational, 
and  honourable  being  ought  to  feel  at  anony- 
mous slander,  anonymous  accnsationy— ^veiy 
time  he  read  the  letter,  and  he  read  it  ofVen, 
he  questioned  more  and  more  the  possibili^ 
of  any  one*s  daring  to  make  such  charges  if 
wholly  unfounded  ;  and  his  reflections  ended 
in  a  firm  resolve  to  endeavour  to  aseertBio 
first,  whether  it  was  true  that  her  servants 
had  been  dismissed ;  and  seeondlT,  if  she 
really  rose  early  and  walked  before  breakftst 
Though  he  had  not,  he  believed^  the  remotest 
idea  tbat  if  there  was  a  child  at  the  cottage, 
that  child  was  Ella*8, — jei  was  it  not  mcao 
to  act  on  information  which  might  only  be  the 
result  of  malignity  1   Was  it  not  a  jnstiee  he 
owed  Ella  Mordaunt,  to  bum  the  letter  and 
forget    its  unworthy  contents  1     So  reason, 
justice,  and  knowledge  of  the  world  advised; 
but  the  disposition  of  Colonel  Vane  was  sseh 
as  to  render  him  incapable  of  listeninff  wholly 
to  these  suggestions,  and  he  resolved,  to  pro- 
ceed accordingly.    But  as  soon  as  he  nwi 
Ella,  and  beheld  the  frank,  ingennons  expm-{ 
sion  of  pleasure  which  beamed  in  her  eyes, ; 
and  mantled   on  her  cheek,  when  she  wel-l 
corned  him  that  eveningr  to  Bower  Wood ;  he,  • 
even  he,  forgot  all  his  suspicions,  and  gave' 
himself  up  once  more  to  the  joy  of  loving 
and  being  beloved.    The  next  day,  however, 
as  he  stood  admiring  the  prospect  at  the  door 
of   Bower  Wood,  afler  alighting    from  his 
horse,  Ella*s  old  butler  accosted  him.  with  ^A 
fine  prospect,  sir."     "  Yes,"  replied  Colonel 
Vane,  "  it  is ;"  and  then,  (for  the  opportunity 
was   irresistible^   he  added,  **but  you  saw 
much  finer  in  Wales,  Jermyn,  when  you  st-i 
tended  your  mistress  thither." 

"No,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Jermyn;  "for 
we  did  not  go  far  with  my  mistress — she  seat 
us  home  and  went  on  alone.** 

At  this  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  one 
parT  of  the  anonymous  letter  Colonel  Vanej 
absolutely  started,  and  entered  the  house  Inj 
some  perturbation  of  mind.     Ella  soon  saW| 
that  something  had  disturbed  him;  but  as  she) 
could  not  suspect  the  cause,  she  only  thought  | 
it  was  a  cloud   that  would  soon  blow  oven 
again.     Af\er  other  conversation  he  contrived 
to  turn  the  conversation  on  Wales  and  its 
beauties ;  and  glancing  his  eye  T)n  Ells,  he 
observed  her  turn  pale,  and  then  red,  in  evi- 
dent confusion. 

**  I  think,"  said  he,  ^^  you  were  two  months 
in  Wales  1" 

"  Yes." 
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**  In  whai  pant**  j  him  entirely,  he  triedv  and  for  a  while  aoe- 

^  Oh«  quite  amonf^st  the  moontains^n  a  |  ceeded,  to  banish  all  unpl^gasant  ideas  from  his 
Terr  sequestered  spot.**  mind,  and  to  beliofe  her  not  only  free  from 

**  Hut  you  walked  an^  rode  out  to  see  pros-  flfuilt,  but  in  this  instance  free  from  error  also. 
pects«  1  conclude  V*  I  These    happy   feelings,  however,   were   not 

**  No,  very  little— for  I  was  chiefly  con-   doomed  to  la^t  long.     He  foond  lying  on  his 

fined   to  a  sick  bed,  and — .**     Here   Ella*s   table  a  second  letter,  in  the  same  hand-writing 

▼otre  faltered,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  j  as  the  first;   he  opened  it  with  a  trembling 

left  the  room.  hand*  and  found  that  it  contained  these  words: 

I     **  What  could  excite  this  erident  emotion  V  j     '*  Blind  and  incredulous  man !  I  see  that  yon 

•  thoaght  Colonel  Vane ;  *'  Why  that  conscious   still  hesitate  to  believe  my  friendly  information. 
aad  alarmed  look  when  I  mentioned  Wales  1    Go  then  to  the  cottage  at  six  o*clock  any  mom- 

I  W'hy  that  cheek  pale  and  red  by  turns  !*'  And  .  ing,  and  let  your  own  e^u  convince  you  of  my 

*  when  Colonel  >  ane  took  leave  of  Ella  that :  truth.  Why  should  an  mnocent  woman  have  a 


Bight,  he  was  conscious  of  a  degree  of  coldness 
ia  his  manner,  which  he  regretted,  but  could 
,  Boc  alter. 

i  But  what  did  he  suspect  1  Not  that  Ella 
;  bad  gone  into  Wales,  as  tite  letter  hinted,  to 
;  be  confined,  and  had  brought  her  infant  to  be 


child  under  her  care  without  your  pnvity,  and 
unknown  even  to  her  own  servants  1  Think  of 
thaU  Master  Ford.** 

By  this  quotation  it  should  seem  that  the 
writer  was  acquainted  with  the  jealous  and 
suspicious  nature  of  Colonel  Vane ;  for  Ford 


BorSi-d  in  her  neighbourhood.  Au,  he  was  i  himself  was  not  more  apt  to  feelings  of  that 
I  mmt  he  did  not  suspect  thai ;  and  he  eeriainJy  \  nature,  and  never  was  there  man  on  whom 
I  would  not  go  to  the  cottage  to  see  if  there !  anonymous  letters,  the  vilest  agents  of  the 
I  was  a  child  there  with  eyes  and  eyelashes  j  vilest  beings,  were  more  likely  to  exert  a  most 
;  like  f31a*s ;  but  he  would,  as  he  before  re- '  pernicious  influence.  '*  Yes,  I  will  go,**  said 
I  solved,  discover  whether  she  walked  out  alone  i  Colonel  Vane  to  himself.     ^*  I  will  see  and 


I  early  in   the  morning.     He  was,  however, 
uiarvd  this  inquiry ;  fur  a  gentleman  said  to 
Eila  in  his  presenct*, 
**  Surely,  Miss  Mordaunt,  I  have  seen  you 

j  twice  this  week  on  the  road  to  D ,  walk- 

:  iag  alone,  at  six  o*clock  in  the  morning  V* 
••  Me  I    O,— yes— that   is, — O, — yes,  very 


judge  for  myself.** — But  a  second  and  a  third 
morning  came,  and  still  he  went  not,  for,  if  he 
was  deceived,  the  delusion  was  so  dear,  that 
he  could  almost  have  exclaimed,  ** And  il'  i*m 
cheated,  cheat  me  still  !** 

But  a  third  letter  came  to  whet  his  almost 
blunted  purpose, — ^bluntnl  latterly  by  this  con- 
•  fikely,**  replied  Ella,  pale,  agitated,  and  very  i  sideration, — ^  it  she  has  a  secret,  what  right 
evidently  shrinking  from  the  imiuiring  eyes  of.  have  I  to  inquire  into  it  against  her  willT* 
'  Colonel  Vane,  which  were  fixed  upon  her.       I  However,  on  the  receipt  of  this  third  letter,  he 
I     **I  thought  it  must  be  you  by  the  form  and  '  argued  thus, — '^What  right  has  she,  under  our 
air,**  continued  the  gentleman;  **and  though  I !  present  circumstances,  to  have  a  secret  of  so 
'  was  going  pheasant  shooting,  I  would  have  |  suspicious  a  nature  concealed  from  me  ?** 
■lopped  to  have  paid  my  compliments  to  you,  |     The  letter  was  as  follows : 
:  hvt  you  vanished  both  times  suddenly  ;  and  1  '     **  I  have  done  ^  ith  you — you  are  a  dupe^  and 
}  ihoocht  I  saw  you  go  into  a  cottage  in  a  field.**   dfKrrt  to  be  one,  and  no  one  will  pity  you ;  for 
j     **  f  did  go  into  a  cottage  in  a  field,**  replied  ;  ^forewarned,  forearmed,*  says  the  pn)verb--but 
;  Dla  gravelv,  and  in  a  voice  nearly  extinct  with  :  you  despise  warnings,  and  1  must  leave  you  to 
'  tsotioa ;  then  turning  to  the  person  next  her, ;  your  fate.** 

!  she  changed  the  conversation ;  and  not  long  j     The  next  morning  afler  the  receipt  of  this, 

'  after.  Colonel  Vane,  on  pretence  of  wanting  a .  Colonel  Vane  rose  before  six,  and  soon  afier 

ride  Ibr  the  good  of  his  health,  rang  for  his  !  that  hour  he  was  on  the  road  to  D        ,  while 

'  hone,  and  springing  on  it,  set  it  into  a  full  gal-  >  before  him,  at  some  distance,  he  saw  a  lady, 

lop,  as  if  hoping  to  escape  by  speed  from  the  |  who  he  was  sure  was  Ella  herself.   Soon  after 


ity  and  the  agony  of  thought.     But  he  i  he  saw  her  with  rapid  step  turn  into  a  field,  and. 


at  length  terminate  his  gallop;  and  he 


looking  back  as  if  fearful  of  being  observiKi,  he 


M  at  last  allow  himself  leisure  for  thought,  beheld  her  enter  a  cottage.  So  far  was  consis- 
bat  was  this  mystery  concerning  the  cot- '  tent  with  the  statement  in  the  letter.  The  next 
lage  1  and  ought  Ella,  in  their  present  relative  |  fact  to  be  ascertained  was,  what  the  cottage 
■taation,  to  have  any  concealments  from  him,  contained,  and  fearful  of  discovering,  yet  re- 
nt to  be  involved  in  any  mystery! — He  thought,  j  solved  to  discover,  the  truth,  he  walkml  nastily 
md  wisely  thought,  fMrf,— for  itwas  impossible  on,  though  forced  to  stop  and  take  breath  as  he 
far  him  lo  conceive  of  any  circumstance  sufli-  proceeded,  emotion  almost  depriving  him  of  his 
cieBt  to  account  for  conduct  at  once  detrimen-  usual  powers,  till  at  length  he  reached  that  spot, 
tal  to  his  peaee  and  her  own  n*putatinn.  He  pregnant  with  the  happiness  or  misery  of  his 
Mamed,  however,  to  Bower  Wood  to  dinner; :  future  life.  The  door  was  open;  and  casting  a 
md  when  Ella,  with  the  looks  and  accents  of  >  hasty  glance  forward,  he  saw  Ella  sitting  with 
tasuspicioos  love,  tenderly  hoped  he  was  bet- :  her  back  to  the  door,  holding  an  infiuit  in  her 
.  tK,  and  that  the  ride  and  the  air  iM  recovered  I  lap,  over  which  she  aeemed  to  he  weeping  I 
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will  lit  mIiu  cuntftfted  it,  and  as  he  (^zed  in 
broathlcsri  agitation ^e  heard  her  say v  ^^  Poor 
iint'oiiNcious  child !  poor  Ella !  thou  didst  cost 
thy  niuthor  dear  indeed  !'*  A  deep  sigh,  and  an 
exirlaniation  of  ^'Ctracious  Heaven  !*'  which  in- 
vuluntarily  escaped  (/uloncl  Vane,  caused  her 
to  turn  round  ;  and  sUirtinfr  from  her  8eat,while 
Him  eliispt^d  the  infant  to  her  bosom,  she  stood 
lookinir  on  him  in  spi^'chless  silence,  and  with 
a  lip  pale  and  (|iiivLTin{;  as  his  own;  at  lentrih 
she  reoolli.'ted  hemelf  suiriciently  to  ask  what 
hroii^iit  him  thithrr  at  that  early  hour !  niing- 
linf;  w  ith  her  words  an  air  of  proud  defiance, 
fn)m  the  consciousneHs  that  he  came  probably 
as  a  spy  upon  her  actions. 

••  Thfsf  hrouf^ht  me  hither,"  n?nlied  Colonel 
Vane,  piqued  at  her  manner  ana  expression, 
and  putting  into  her  tremhiinp:  hand  the  anony- 
mous IritrfH,  darliiitr  at  her  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  Iftok  of  indi^riuint  inquiry. 

Kll.i  hastily  perused  the  base,  calumnious 
pii^es.  ••  So,  j»ir,"  she  answered,  returning 
thrni  w  ith  s« -em  ini;  calmness  of  manner,  though 
her  whole  frame  shook  with  indii;nant  ai;ony, 
and  her  lips  were  parched  w  ith  agitation,  w  hile 
hrr  air  was  one  of  hau^rhty  disdain — **  So,  sir, 
you  came  hither  on  the  intormation  of  an  anony- 
m«nis  oorn'spondent !"  j 

••  \  es,  madam,  but  a  well-informed  one,  it 
sivms :  tor  1  have  found  all  that  these  letters  . 
contain  Hue.'* 

••  Indeisl  I*'  she  exclaimetl  with  a1mt>st  wild 
emotion,  ft^r  she  remcuibered  that  the  letter- 
w  nter  insinuatiHl  that  she  was  the  mother  of 
the  child  whom  she  held  in  her  arms.  ToUv 
ml  Vane  ans\\ert\l  not  to  the  e\olamntion.  but 
to  the  e\pref«<ion  \A  her  eor.ntonaneo.  when 
hr  n  plied,  '*  Yes.  madam,  yes,  and  1  dt-mand 
of  )i«u  whose  IS  that  infant  whom  you  are 
pressmsT  to  your  bosom?  Tell  me,  I  cc^njuro 
\on,  irli  me." 

"Nrxrr.  never,  sir.*'  she  nMumed,  survey- 
ing hun  \\\\\\  A  Kv»k  of  srorn  unutterable. 
•'  \\\\\  \o«  '"»;:??.  sir."  she  .idili\l  wiih  a  smvr, 
'•\,v-.r  anor.Miior.s  iVirnd  has  inlonned  von 
w  hose  oiu'd  II  is." 

"  r.i'.a.  I'.eart^st  F.'la.'*  cnt\l  Colonel  Vane, 
•Mot  1    t^>   l.^xe  Aois.  1   love  vou  s;i!].  spite 


ajrain,**  replied  Colonel  Vane,  enraged  and  in- 
dijrnant  in  his  turn;  ^*we  never  teill  meet 
a^ain,  and  the  poor  dupe  bids  you  an  eternal 
adieu. ' 


»» 


j  of "     lien-  he  paosiM.     W\:\  Klla's  form 

I  an.i  f.siv  nla\i\^  n,-*;  ir  thi  :r  lot'i)  oaTiace  an*: 


s..\ 


;:*.a!  vo.;  art-  inn^xHi-it; 


s.viw.s   an''  \i.e 


lirp.-kS- 


oi.s  S".  ;r-o*v ; 
s.ix  bi.t  i:^ai 
t;.rts." 

'•  \N  h  :.\  *  \\  y.(  v.  \  s\  V.  r.\r  y  ^v.:s< '.  ?'  j'^rop:^v.rh> 
f\:  iVeni  ;r.if  •   ^^  I.a',  '  i."*.^i\:i-s»vn.:  *..*   ass.:??' 

w «'„■*.-..■. I ,  >;:.  ir  S  .«>«•« ^ a:  x.*..  •.\t:jv.  a.ro 
v.:.".vfr.;   1  /i-^i.rt"   '..^ai  wf   mnx  >t- 


s;-:.   ^-sr* 


I  .-'4    ■. 


m£  a       k-  B^^h    k  »    ^«  «  '»• 


So  saying,  he  rushed  oat  of  the  cottage,  and 
was  out  of  si^rht  in  a  moment,  leaving  Ella 
motionless,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door 
Uirough  which  he  passed.  But  when  she  re- 
covered herself,  "  Where  is  the  child  t"  cried 
Ella.  ''In  the  cradle.  Shall  I  bring  it  to 
you  ?*'  answered  the  woman.  "  No.  Take  it 
away,  take  her  away,  I  will  not  see  it,  lest 

I ."    Here  tears,  friendly  tears,  came  to 

her  relief,  and  after  giving  way  to  them  some 
considerable  time,  sh^  was  able  to  walk  borne 
with  slow  and  faltering  step.     However,  she 
pursued  her  course,  every  moment  expecting 
to  see  Colonel  Vane  cross  her  path,  and  beg 
her  to  listen  to  him  once  more;  for  could  he 
really  have  seen  her  for  the  last  time,  and  bid- 
den her  farewell  for  ever  1  No— it  seemed  im- 
possible.    But  she  reached  home  without  en- 
countering him,  and  even  without  seeing  him 
at  a  distance ;  and  as  soon  as  she  entered  the 
house  she  stole  into  her  own  apartment,  and, 
having  undressed,  went  to  bed.  Then  ringing 
tor  her  maid,  she  told  her  she  was  unwell,  and 
desired  not  to  be  disturbed  till  she  rang  again. 
But  it  was  not  rest  which  she  sought,  for  well 
I  she  knew  that  rest  must  be  a  stranger  to  her 
eyes.    She  only  wanted  the  still   solitude  of 
her  bed,  the  friendly  concealment  of  her  close- 
ly drawn  curtains  to  veil   the  eyes  weighed 
down  by  U'ars,  not  sleep;  and  to  enable  her, 
undisturbed  by  the  look  of  pity  or  cnriosity, 
to  live  over  again  the  painful  events  of  the  last 
hour,  and  endeavour  to  act  by  the  suggestions^ ' 
if  possible,  of  unprtjudicfd   reflection.     But' 
what  was  the  prominent  image  in  her  mind! 
Her  lovtr  influenetd   by  a  base,  anonymous 
slaiuiiTt  r  to  sus]hxi  hfr  of  inconiineoce.  and  ! 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  slander  by  the  • 
evidence  of  his  own  senses!     And  was  thej 
man  w  ho  ccrAd  ihi:s  susp^^t-  and  thus  believe, ! 
d«st'r\inj:  of  her  love,  or  capable  of  making' 
hfr  happy  ?  No. sunly  not ;  and  htr  indigmni | 
soul  rtvoheJ  at  I -is  int'.uence.  and  nesolvedlo 
shake  it  o:T  fo:  ever.     Bui  were  net  his  suf- 
pioion  anil  his  belief  txrusablet  Had  he  net 
always  lUsappioved  hiT  nriannfrs.  and  always 
on  his  own  r.^w.  prinrip^s  been  apprtbensive 
v-f  what  s..ch  ron»'.r.ci  mi^rht  lead  t-^  ?  And  was  j 
TiX  a'J  ;ha:  itf  \Ti«rs  jvictea  out  Troe?    Hid ; 
she  nv»:  «ii<niis>*-:  hfr  Serrini*  cm   entering  | 
\V;»-is  ?    \V.»s  ir.ire  n:i  a  child  ai  a  coitage' 
wi.i^nj  sh«  Tisiiei  c^inv^esiiyij'.v.  rareitfied.  and  j 
wr;^i  jvf:'  zTii  h.:i  r.:-:  C'liMjei  Vme^  ibe 
rr.ar.  w\.-u;  sr.f  ::T;^i.  i:>j3  mttBt  ic»  marrr. 
a.r»:  :>.v.v.  wr.'X.  :r.i:tr:r»-.  she  «^1  t.-*  hsvej 
h.u:  .?:i5it«-r-^.\  r;  v^.-Drifi^'intsyi. — T.%S,  nM  bei 
Si<»t ::  • ; :  ra-i-ss.r.ii  :v:'>.'  ■«  »>■  r  :r.£  ^t  i r  :hi*  chi^d.  i 
.:-.'  s;«i':rc  •'"  -sr  mr'r 'whtn  oihc r*  were ! 
Si,.",  w  rr. V :  . r.  -l r»r : t 5»r i  - ;. <  s' .: irjSf  rs  *     V\" a:ld  | 
r.-;  o%i  ".  ir.  :.iit  S^-sr.  snn'.t'i  a;  *3^r.  r-^;n-! 


"  Tr-i ;:  N*  -.;  s.*  —  m>.-  '.h  us   n:re;   r.:ei'.    c;ci:)*>i  *  aui  "ois  :i  HM.  lixncfcw. 
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ble  in  a  man  of  Colonel  Vane*8  nature,  and       **  Tnine  now  !**  crird  Mr.  Bel  mem.     *'  No. 
pre-conceived  opinionsi  to  believe  her  giiiliy«   cenainlv  ncit  —  «ur.^y  )CiU  know  that  he  ia . 
m  the  first  transports  of  bis  surprise,  and  to   ^ne  to  Lonff  on  ?*' 

act,  especially  when  treated  as  she  treated  him.  "  To  London !"  fiintlv  exclaimed  EHls.  lall- 
npon  the  impulse  of  bis  first  impressions,  and  in^  back  in  her  chair,  and  fixing  her  eyes 
the  result  of  first  appearances  1  wildly  on  Mr.  Belmont,  who  zare  as  soc- 

I  am  sure  that  there  exists  not  a  man  or  wo-   cinciiy  as  p^frsibie  the  inu-iliopLcc  he  had  re- 
man of  an  affectionate  and  generous  nature,  who   ceired. — Without  "peakin?.  1-^1!  a  immediately  ^ 
would  not  much  rather  blame  themselves,  than   took  a  candle,  and  tunrins  out  of  the  room  - 
blame  the  object  of  their  esteem  and  tender-   did  not  stop  till  she  occe  mcri   reacred  h^^r 
ness;  and  I  am  also  sure  that  there  is  no  feel-   own  apvirtji*ent.  and.  locking  hfT««':f  in.  save 
in^  so  difficult  to  be  borne,  as  the  conscious   way  to  the  ag'^ny  cf  Ser  »cl1. — *'  Gene !  gone 
degradation  in  one*i  esteem,  of  the  object  one   indeed!  perhaps  w-ytr  t/>  reium  I**    Tbe  idea  , 
has  fondly  adored.  was  insuppr<rL:ible.  aD<J  she  pafr<ed  the  ci^ht 

Ella*s  nature  was  affectionate,  was  p[ener-   in  wretchedness  ea^i'^r  to  be  ima2in<-d  than 
ous  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  could  succeed  m  ex-  described.     But  tlie  next  m  jming  a  short  but 
culpating  her  lover,  and  inculpating  herself,    refreshing  slumber  after  day-orVak   brought . 
mach  of  her  agony  subsided,  and  her  offended    with  it  calmer  fr^lings  and   xorTe   sy.ihme  . 
pride,  her  sense  of  injured  innocence,  lost  con-   thoughts.    If  Colonel  V&ne  had  ever  loved- 
siderable  of  their  power  to  distress  her.     **I   her,  and  if  he  was  the  s'yod  and  hon  Lrable 
exhibited  too  mudi  pride,  too  much  bad  tem-   man  she  thought  him,  h«-  wolM  v.'it^  Vj  her , 
per,*'  she  said  to  herself,  —  **  I  should  have   in  a  few  day<t.  or  he  would  r*-:Lm  :  ziA  zs  the 
considered  the  disposition  of  the  man,  an!    sweetnessof  her  temper,  aided  by  he:  h':: bit l&:  ; 
made  allowances  for  it;  but  he  will  ntum^  at    piety  and  resignTttion.  led  her  on  prhinptt  to  , 
least  I  hope  he  will ;  and  then,  painful  and   dwell  on  the  bright  rather  than  th«r  el'^jmy  ' 
difficult,  in  my  opinion  and  with  my  convic-   side  of  her  prospnrts.  i»he  ar^^s^*  revolved  not  '• 
tion*  as  the  task  will  be,  1  will  disclose  the  .  to  distress  her  c^'mpanions  by  the  indu]  venre  i 
whole   secret  to  him,  and  satisfy  even  the  '•  of  grief  that  it  would  give  tr.em  pain  to  wit- j 
wildest  of  his  jealous  apprehensions!*'  These   ness,  and  excite  in  them  a  fru!ile«s,  torment-  i 
thoughts,  these  soothing  thouglits,  though  at   ing  wish  at  the  same  time  to  remove, 
first   they  fluctuated,  at  length  became  sta-  [      Colonel  Vane,  meanwhile,  wat^  arrived  in , 
tionary  and  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Ella;  \  London,  after  a  journey  which,  as  he  T^ryhW^^  \ 
and  at  five  o'clock  she  rose,  dressed  for  din-  •  of  it  during  the  greati^t  part  of  the  w;;y.  ukk  ' 
ner,  and  made  her  appearance  at  table.     But :  therefore  of  the  mo^t  painfjl  and  di%4?r^<^<b.>e  \ 
her  swelled  eyelids,. her  pale  cheek,  and  her   nature.    And  what  was  he  z'AWf  Uj  do  in  - 
abstracted  air,  would  have  been  sufficient  of,  London?    what  had   he  gained   by   l^ivir? , 

themselves  to  convince  her  anxious  friends  i  W 1   and   what   had   h*   arcornp!i«ih»-«3 1 . 

that  her  illness  was  of  the  mind,  not  of  the ,  ffe  had  contrived  by  >^  doinsr  to  is'ir*:  ituju*-  • 
bodjv  had  they  not  been  informed  by  an  officer  :  diate  publicity  to  hi^'rujitirr*-  with  Elh.  wKiffa, ' 
who  called  at  Bower  Wood,  that  he  had  seen  unless  it  was  r«rd]1y  Vt  \h:  eternal,  had  \f*\u-t  \ 
Colonel  Vane,  looking  very  ill,  and  even  agi-  i  not  have  been  known  at  ail.     But  w^ts  it,  or 


tat^  in  air  and  manner,  set  off  for  London  in  i  was  it  not,  an  eternal  rupti;re  ?  Misfit  hhe 
tho  mail-coach  that  day  at  three,  and  that  he  .  not  explain  everything  Uj  hiv  Mti>!  fart  ion,  a(«d  ! 
had  told  him  be  did  not  know  when  he  should  forgive  his  suspicion«(  ?— No : — *Uf  had  lu.rutj 
return.  With  this  sudden  and  unexpecu-d  de-  dismissed  him,  scornful !y  di*mii*-Ad  him.  t^i-  ■. 
parture  the  guests  at  Bower  Wood  feared  that  siring  never  to  mhs  him  wi/yr*,  and  re  fun  in  a  to 
EUa^i  continuation  in  her  own  room  was  con-  answer  any  int*frrogs»iori»ii.  Ai.d  i»oi;Id  im  ■ 
nected,  and  as  soon  as  they  beheld  her  they  an  innocent  woman,  proud  4nd  indiynir.r  t.r,'i*rf , 
felt  all  their  fears  confirmed.  the  sense  of  injury,  havf;  w:\M  ttii.-.  ^     B-.i 

Ella  however  did  not  mention  Colonel  Vane,  then  '•ould  a  iju'ilxi  vtrjiw^u  hare  n*u  d  '  •?!«  r-  • 
and  she  kept  up  her  spiriU,  by  the  hope  that  wi^  ?  Hr-  did  not  kn'^w  uhat  Vi  think  ;  arid  i 
she  should  either  see  him  or  hear  from  him  .  so  lost  was  he  in  hi*  ow  n  r«  f.**  ii '.».•-..  th.ii  thi  j 
before  the  evening;  but  when  nine  o'clock  ar-  m?iil<V4cli  had  re>.':hi-d  the  inn-var'l,  y.wi  Km  | 
rived,  and  he  neither  came  nor  sent,  her  forti-  servant  had  a-.k»-d  i.irn  h*:v*  tn\  t'liw  '  Aj,ith«'r  j 
lode  forsook  her,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  he  wolM  hav»-  a  h^fAn*  v-zou^h  *->X.* ':,  Ufore  , 
nmld  attend  to  or  answer  any  question  pro-  he  re*:ollecu-d  vih«r»-  h^-  ''h>.\^  aw\  wx*-,  *>sy^\iV  \ 
poted  to  her.  Mrs.  Belmont,  one  of  her  of  giving 'ird*T^.  At  !«/.-:.'♦  h  l.«- l^'ifi'J  f.iii.» J f 
nests,  seeing  her  absence  of  mind,  thought  sealed  at  breakfast  at  a  '  '/ff-'-^'.uHi ,  und  had  { 
OMtit  would  relieve  her  mind,  perhaps,  were  next  to  connidf-r  his  fiit>jr<-  iW^\\\xA\v^\\.  \\h\ 
riK  to  have  an  opportiinity  given  her  of  talk-   Ella  and  Bower  Wo^id,  thi-  fnturi  h)i[,;jf.<  *.x 

which  he  had  exrie^U:d,  aiA  th*;  \%u>^  \\\  wi.i'  \i 
be  had  so  recently  enjoyed,  Wc.r«i»itill  and  ^'i*-! 


\m  on  the  •ubject  that  oppressed  her.  Accord- 
fafly,  she  Biidt  "  So  Colonel  Vane  has  de- 


MitBd  on  to-day !     ,    ^  ^     ^       „  .  -.      Pw^ent  to  hie  imagination,  a  nrf  \yy.  f^lv.w^  vV.va 
•Ho  1«^  "^•^L i^*"»l."PMed  Bb  >--oaMdo  Mhing  tnd  ifeiio\^^,  mv  l.v .^*  j. 
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had  formed  this  resolution  his  mind  felt  re- 
lieved, and  his  letter  was  such  a  one  as  must, 
had  it  reached  the  place  of  its  destination, 
have  had  all  the  effect  which  he  desired.  He 
conjured  her  to  make  allowances  for  his  dis- 
position, and  to  consider  how  much  appear- 
ances were  against  her, — to  ask  her  own  heart 
whether,  in  Sieir  circumstances,  she  was  not 
to  blame  in  having  a*  secret  unconfided  to 
him  ? — and  aAer  professions  of  the  fondest  and 
most  deyoted  attachment,  he  conjured  her,  if 
she  still  loved  him,  or  if  she  had  ever  loved 
him,  or  if  she  had  even  common  humanity,  to 
write  to  him  immediately,  and  explain  away 
entirely,  if  she  emUd,'-—%nd  he  did  not  doubt 
her  ability  to  do  so,-^the  causes  of  his  dis- 
tress, and  the  grounds  of  the  anonymous  ac- 
cusation. If  she  did  this,  he  would  imme- 
diately return  to  W ,  and  they  would 

jointly  endeavour  to  find  out  bis  mischievous, 
but  in  some  respects,  only  too  well-informed 
correspondenL 

Having  written  this  letter,  on  which,  spite 
of  all  his  manliness  and  all  his  efforts,  a  tear 
or  two  had  fallen.  Colonel  Vane  unfortunately 
gave  it  to  his  servant  to  put  into  the  post-gflice. 
This  man  happened,  on  his  way  thither,  to 
meet  a  former  fellow-servant  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  some  time,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  to  go  to  a  public  house  with  him*.  The 
consequence  was,  that  having  been  up  all 
night  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  he  was  very  soon 
intoxicated ;  and  the  letter  was  forgotten ;  and 
that,  after  accompanying  his  companion  to 
different  ale-houses,  and  reeling  about  the 
streets  in  almost  unconscious  inebriety,  he 
did  not  reach  the  coffee-house  where  his  mas- 
ter had  taken  up  his  abode  till  four  o^clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  only  just  time  enough  to  go 
to  bed  and  sleep  off  the  fumes  of  intoxication 
before  the  Colonel  returned  at  eleven  o*clock 
at  niaht. 

Colonel  Vane  had  wandered  forth,  he 
scarcely  cared  whither,  till  he  found  himself 
at  Grosvenor  gate,  and  was  tempted  by  the 
fineness  of  the  morning,  a  clear  and  frosty 
morning  in  January,  to  walk  aldbg  the  as  yet 
lonely  footpath  on  the  side  of  the  park.  Uni- 
formity of  motion  is  certainly  in  unison  with 
the  sameness  of  incessant  uneasiness  on  one 
subject,  and  Colonel  Vane  walked  at  least 
three  hours  at  the  same  speed,  backwards  and  - 
forwards,  on  the  same  spot,  unconscious  of 
passing  objects  and  of  the  lapse  of  time.  At 
length,  however,  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  gentleman,  who,  with  his  hat  pulled  over 
his'eyes,  was  running  rather  than  walking  on 
the  opposite  path,  and  seemed  like  himself, 
for  he  too  ran  to  and  fro  on  the  same  spot,  to 
be  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  feelings  to 
attend  to  any  thinjj  external.  The  appearance 
of  cheerfulness,  if  it  had  attracted,  would  not 
liave  fixed  the  attention  of  Colonel  Vane  at 
such  a  moment ;  but  there  was  a  something 
almost  akin  to  madness  in  the  restless  gait  of 


this  man,  that  irresistibly  drew  and  fixed  the 
eyes  of  the  Colonel  upon  him ;— and  almost 
involuntarily  he  left  his  own  path  and  crossed 
him  on  his.  He  crossed  so  near  him  that  the 
gentleman  could  not  help  starting,  and  as  he 
did  so  their  eyes  met.  'Fbe  recognition  was 
immediate  and  mutual,  and  CoTonel  Vane 
found  that  the  person  who  had  thus  interested 
him  was  a  Colonel  Rivers,  of  the regi- 
ment, who  had  been  his  school-fellow,  whom 
he  had  ever  esteemed,  though  circumstaoees 
had  shaped  their  coujse  differently  in  life,  and 
whom  he  was  even  delighted  to  see  again. 
But  his  pleasure  was  soon  damped ;  for  Cdo- 
nel  Rivers  wrung  his  band  in  a  sort  of  speech- 
less agony,  and  burst  into  tears. 

*^Good  heavens!*'  cried  Colonel  Vane, 
^^  my  dear  Rivers,  what  can  this  mean  ?  Are 
vou^  too,  unhappy  V  It  was  some  moments 
Wore  Colonel  Rivers  could  speak  with  sufi- 
cient  composure  to  inform  ^im  that  his  wile 
whom  he  loved  with  the  most  devoted  affee- 
tion,  had  ever  since  her  last  lying-in  exhibited 
symptoms  of  a  decline ;  that  though  she  was 
not  likely  to  recover,  she  might  linger  manj 
months ;  and  that  his  regiment  was  then  un- 
der sailing  orders  for  the  £ast  Indies. 

The  afflicted  generally  imagine  their  own 
sorrows  the  most  difficult  to  be  borne,  and  an 
jealous  of  their  supremacy  in  suffering.  Bat 
Colonel  Vane  felt  the  difference  of  an  afflietion 
without  hope,  to  one  which  liope  alleviated; 
he  also  believed,  when  successive  years  had 
proved  ^*  the  wife  still  dearer  than  the  bride,** 
that  the  agony  of  eternal  separation  mustexcd 
every  other  species  of  anguish ;  and  tliat  Colo- 
nel Rivers*  farewell  to  his  dying  wife,  would 
exhibit  the  very  acme  of  human  trials. 

"  What  can  I  say  to  you,  my  dear  Rivers !" 
replied  Colonel  Vane  affectionately  pressing 
the  arm  he  held,  **  I  could  tell  you, 

'  Each  has  his  sufferings,  all  are  men 
Condemned  alike  to  groan  ;* 

but  I  conceive  that  your  trial  is  Wyond  that  of 
most  men  —  and  I  pity  you  from  my  soul.** 
There  was  nothing  consolatory  certainly  in 
this  speech,  in  one  sense  of  the  word ;  yet 
Colonel  Rivers  felt  soothed  by  it,  and  still 
more  by  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  it  was 
uttered.  Here  was  a  man  who  acknowledged 
the  greatness  of  his  misery,  and  who  entered 
into,  who  understood  his  feelings ! 

"  My  dear  Vane,"  said  Colonel.  Rivers, 
**  wliat  a  comfort  it  is  to  me  to  have  met  you ! 
If  you  can  forgive  the  selfishness  tliat  dares 
invite  you  to  the  house  of  sickness  and  of  sor- 
row, perhaps  you  will  spend  the  day  with 
mel" 

"  Most  gladly,"  replied  Colonel  Vane,  while 
his  friend  little  thought  that  at  that  moment 
the  house  of  mourning  had  more  charms  for 
him  than  the  house  of  gladness. 

**  My  poor  Sophia  will  be  glad  to  see  yoQ, 
Vane,"  said  Colonel  Rivers,  "  she  is  better  in 
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IB  erenine;  indeed  quite  herself;  but  her '  heart  of  which  she  had  then  been  only  the 
I  Bijrhu  are  dreadful.  I  had  not  my  clothes  oflf  hope  and  the  d<j^ghL  But  he  saw  little 
I  laAi  night,  and  sitting  up  had  made  rae  so .  change  in  her  appearance,  the  close  dress  of 
I  chilly  and  uncomfortable,  that  I  came  to  take  I  sickness  hid  its  ravaees,  —  it  was  her  hand 
a  run  in  the  park  in  order  to  warm  and  rouse  ■  alone,  thin,  and  nearly  transparent,  that  be- 
I  myiolf,  and  also  to  combat  painful  feelings.  { trayed  her  real  situation,  and  contradicted  the 
,  You  remember  Sophia,  Vane !  'T  was  soon  \  brilliancy  of  her  colour,  and  the  lustre  of  her 
after  we  married  we  s^w  you  in  town.^*  j  eye^. — Yewer  not  only  lighted  up  her  features, 

I  **  Kemerober  her !  I  do  indeed;  she  is  not  ■  but  gare  playfulness  to  her  conversation ;  and 
:  a  woman  to  be  forgotten.  Rivers ;  I  thought  |  she  seemed,  while  approaching  apparently  to 
I  her  a  pattern  of  female  loreliness,  mild,  mod-  '  the  verge  of  death,  like  a  bird  of  beautiful 

plumage  hovering  over  a  dark  and  deep  abyss. 
\Vbile  she  was  thus  amusing  herself  by  con- 
versing, and  alarming  while  she  entertained 
her  husband  and  his  friend,  who  listened  to 
her  with  **  fearful  joy,*'  Colonel  Rivers  was 
called  out  of  the  room  on  business,  and  Colo- 
nel Vane  left  with  the  invalid. 

**  Come  nearer  to  me,**  said  she,  *^  I  wish 
to  speak  seriously  to  you.  This  is  a  sad  bu- 
siness. Colonel  Vane,— I  mean  my  poor  hus- 
band*8  not  being  able  to  effect  an  exchange ; 


delirmte  !—** 

**  And  to  think  that  I  must  lose  her.  Vane  !** 

**  But  is  there  no  hope!** — and  immediately 

Colonel   Rivers,  though  professing  that  his 

hopes  were  over,  convinced  (Colonel  Vane,  by 

;  the  fiivourable  symptoms  he  enumerated,  that 

j  be  did  at  times  flatter  himself  that,  at  least  if 

•  be  cnuld  stay  with  her,  she  might  struggle 

i  through.     But  the  idea  of  his  departure,  and 

.  m  order  to  m)  into  a  service  of  actual  danger, 

if  be  survived  the  voyage,  was  more  than  her 

.  presrnt  weakness  could  bear  up  against,  and 


— for  it  will  be  the  death  of  me,  I  know,  though 


1  do  not  tell  him  so  because  it  would  distress 
him.  I  should  get  well  if  he  could  but  stay 
and  nurse  me«— of  that  I  am  turt;  for  ever 
since  he  got  leave  of  absence,  and  came  to 
me,  I  have  been  so  much  better !  It  is  so  dif- 
ferent, you  know,  to  be  watched  by  eyes  that 


tbe  hour  of  Iua  bidding  her  farewell  would 

I  pfobably  be  the  signal  of  her  dissolution. 
••  Horrible  !'*  exclaimed  Colonel  Vane  with 

[  great  emotion.    **  Spare  me,  dear  Rivers,  I 
ciAB'^  bear  it  !**     And  Colonel  Vane  did  not 

I  speak  again  till  they  reached  Colonel  Rivers* 

I  boQ4e.     He  found  his  wife  in  a  quiet  sleep,  love  one,  and  to  be  waited  upon  by'the'hand  of 

Ibe  tnl  of  many  days ;   and  the  feeling  of  affection !    I  protest  that  the  medicines  I  have . 

b0pe  whirh  it  excited,  restored  to  him  some  received   from   my  poor  William,  have  had 

af  his  usual  cheerfulness;  and  he,  thoujjh  evi-  morp  effect  than  any  I  took  before  he  came, 

demly   Colonel  Vane  did   not,  enjoyed  'the  and  the  food  which  he  cut  for  me  has   been 

boars  which,  no  lonsrer  claimeil  by  affection-  more  nourishing. — You  smile.  Colonel  Vane, 

MP  Bolieitude,  were  given  to  the  enjoyments  (he  did  smile,  but  it  was  with  tears  in  his 

of  friendly  converse.     But  Rivers  soon  saw  eyes,)  but  I  assure  you  all  this  is  /rue— and 

tbat  his  friend  endured   rathor  than  reliphed  ihen  1  sleep  better  when  1  know  he  is  near  to 

caaTcrsation,  and  that  his  look  was  that  of  watch  my  slumbers,  and  that  my  eyes  when 

abstraction ;  and  a«  he  had  heard  of  his  attach-  I  awake  will  open  on  his.*'                  * 

Dt  and  enjpigement,  he  feared,  though  he  T^g  egotism  of  the  sick  and  the  dying  is  as 


was  too  delicate  to  menUon  the  subject,  that  interesUng  in  proportion  as  that  of  other  peo- 

Colonel  \  ane  s  unhapptness  proceeded  from  p|e  is  wearisome  and  disgusting;  and  Colonel 

Ibat  quarter.  „    ^     ^     .^  V*ne  listened  with  respectful  and  affectionate 

Thofighrolonel  Rivers  talked  of  subjwU  attention  to  the  incessant  volubility  of  this 

q«iie  foreisrn  to  his  own  distresses,  he  fre-  amiable  sufferer,  while  every  word  which  she 

qvMJy  recurred  to  them  aflrain,  and  he  men-  uttered  relaUve  to  the  exchange,  and  herasserw 

-ith  ereat  anguish  his  inability  to  ne-  ,ion  that  her  death  would  be  the  certain  conse- 


an  exchange,  which  he  had  once  hopes  ^^^^^e  of  her  husband's  departure,  sunk  deep 

^  doini;;  and  as  he  said  thw,  he  saw  almost  x^^  his  memory,  laying  up  a  store  for  future 

witb  alarra  a  sort  of  wild  expression  pass  over  consideration.  -^    «»     «^ 

A*  eoantenance  of  Colonel  Vane,  while  at       »  nu  i  r»  i'     i  \'       »?  j  %#      d- 

*«  «»e  iim«  he  .tarted  from  hi*  seat,  and  .     °?.'o^°'*"f'  ^J!!!*' 1'°"""^*  ^"'rvf 

•alM  »ith  rapid  .iridea  acrot.  tbe  room.  J*"'  "B'^e"  h"  been  the  verir  breath  oflife 

■n»y  w«fe  rallell  at  tea-time  to  the  dreMintr-  *"  T  ^l^  7^^  *"  u^Vl!!?',*     a  f  j"'i?''*^ 

imJoT  the  inralid.  who.beinjf  informed  that  each  other  from  cbUdhood!  and  I  do  not  re- 

C«l^i  Vane  wa.  with  ber  hasband.  eameaU  '»*"•'*'  ^  ^"l!!"  '°?l"^  "V*  complacency 

ly  dc«ml  to  •««  him,  and  ha^eaosed  heraelf  ?"  ""T  """  *^  ^"'  »"?•."  '"?'":"  P'f:"^ 

to  be  dreaied  and  seated  in  hTr  neat  chair  to  '^""'  't*  »"*""°"  "^  W  °»»'er  of  hu  aex.»    I 

■wmit  his  visiL  i»«ver  bought  even  a  nbbon  without  consulting 

*     rotoorl  Vane's  heart  beat  with  agitation,  "•  ../^  •  il- j j»      "mTTTT  • 

— 1.-  _/  ki-»««lf  mt  tk«  \At^  ^  «^i..«r  ik«  ^rl       *  '*  Qu  il  est  dignc  d  cnvie  le  lort  de lafemme qui 

sfite  of  himself,  at  the  idea  of  seeing  the  wo-  p^„j  ,^^^,  •««  coiwcrre  U  plus  psHkite  unite  dans 

■  ■■•  wboiB  he  had  last  seen  in  all  the  pnde  of  ndestinec.  ei  n'emporte  antombeau  qu'unsouve- 

y«BCh,  bcanty,  and  happiness,  now  struggling  nir !  c*est  ssses  pour  une  vie.'* 

viib  a  mofftal  diseue,  and  agoniiing  that  Comurjn^  voL  i  p.  888. 
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him ;  — when  present  with  roe,  I  never  saw 
any  one  but  William ;  wh^  absent,  his  eye, 
like  to  the  eye  of  the  Deity,  seemed  still  upon 
me ;  and  I  never  spoke,  or  looked,  or  acted, 
but  as  1  fancied  he  Mfould  direct  or  approve/* 

'* Angelic  woman!"  cried  Colonel  Vane, 
kissing  with  a  sort  of  reverence  her  meagre, 
burning:  hand,  ^*  would  that  I  could  have  been 
loved  thus !" 

"  Doubt  not  but  you  will  be  so  loved  !**  re- 
plied Mrs.  Rivers  smiling,  *Mf  you  have 
made  a  proper  choice, — for  so  do  all  virtuous 
women  love." 

At  this  moment  Colonel  Rivers  letumed  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  as  Colonel  Vane  remarked 
the  look  of  confiding  and  even  exclusive  ten- 
derness which  she  gave  him,  his  pity  amounts 
ed  to  anguish  at  the  thought  that  his  friend 
must  soon  behold  that  look  no  more,  and  he 
was  foieed  to  turn  to  the  window  to  conceal  his 
emotion.  When  he  was  affain  left  alone  with 
Mrs.  Rivers,  for  Colonel  Rivers  was  forced  to 
leave  them  for  a  few  minutes  more,  he  saw 
that  the  exultation  of  disease  was  over,  and 
that  it  was  succeeded  by  its  languor  and  low- 
ness.  "  Oh,  Colonel  Vane  !"  said  she,  **  re- 
member, if  love  like  ours  has  its  pleasures,  it 
has  also  its  pangs !  and  think  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  happiness  of  our  pjcistence  together, 
will  be  the  agony  of  our  parting.  O  that  part- 
•  ing !  And  to  undergo  it  when  I  am  certain,  if 
William  could  but  stay  with  me,  he  would 
save  my  life!"  As  she  said  this.  Colonel 
Rivers  entered  unperceived ;  and  the  agony 
into  which  her  words  threw  him  was  so  great, 
and  ^ve  birth  to  a  scene  so  tender  and  so  dis- 
tressing, that  Colonel  Vane  vowed  within 
himself,  if  Klla*s  answer  to  his  letter  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  did  not  prove  beyond  dispute 
that  her  happiness  depended  on  a  union  with 
him,  he  would  offer  himself  in  exchange  for 
his  friend,  and  brave  the  united  dangers  of  bat- 
tle and  of  climate.  But  he  justly  considered 
that  he  had  no  right  to  sport  with  the  happiness 
of  Ella,  and  that  it  was  only  as  a  free  and  dis- 
engaged man  he  could  with  propriety  take  the 
place  of  Colonel  Rivers,  and  do  all  in  his 
power  to  save  from  dissolution  a  union  at  once 
the  object  of  his  envy  and  admiration. 

With  these  feelings,  these  convictions,  rnd 
these  resolves,  he  returned  to  his  hotel.  His 
servant  was  only  just  risen  and  dressed  when 
he  returned.  **  You  put  that  letter  into  the 
post,  I  hope,  James?"  said  Colonel  Vane. 

"Letter,  sir!  O  dear,  yes, — certainly,  sir," 
was  the  answer ;  but  then,  and  only  then,  had 
James  recollected  there  was  such  a  letter ;  and 
he  felt  first  in  one  pocket,  then  in  another ;  but 
no  letter  was  there,  nor  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
nor  in  the  bed,  nor  by  the  bed-side; — in  short, 
the  letter  was  lost,  he  knew  not  how ;  or  whe- 
ther, before  he  was  drunk,  or  while  he  was  so, 
he  had  really  put  it  into  the  post-ofBce.  If  not, 
and  if  he  really  had  dropped  it  in  the  street,  he 
trusted  that  some  one  would  pick  it  up  and 


carry  it  to  the  office.  Bat  he  flattered  himself; 
the  letter  remained  where  it  was  lost;  and  as 
James  was  not  honest  enough  to  own  his  care> 
lessness  to  his  master.  Colonel  Vane  kept  won- 
dering from  da^  to  day  that  Ella  did  not  answer 
his  letter ;  while  Ella  was  feeling  equal  won- 
der that  he^id  not  write.  Yes,  EXTz  from  day  to 
day  was  watching,  vainly  watching,  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  post;  and  thouffh  with  that  ab- 
sence of  selnshness  which  distinguished  her, 
she  struggled  to  ccitaceal  her  wretchedness  from 
her  guests,  they  easily  perceived  that  her  laugh 
was  without  mirth,  ana  her  smile  was  without 
serenity. 

While  Ella  was  thus  a  prey  to  unavailing 
anxiety,  she  received  a  summons  from  her 
lawyer  to  repair  to  London  on  business,  as  she 
was  now  of  age,  and  her  presence  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  sign  some  papers.  The  occu- 
pation of  business  and  change  of  scene  could 
not  have  occurred  at  a  more  fortunate  moment; 
and  as  Ella*s  London  guests  were  on  the  eve 
of  returning  to  the  metropolis,  her  journey  was 
rendered  as  pleasant  as  it  could  be  in  her  dis- 
tressed state  of  mind  by  their  protection  and 
society ;  and  in  London  she  miffht  hope  to  hear 
or  see  something  of  Colonel  \  ane.  Thither, 
therefore,  she  repaired  full  of  anxious  exnecta- 
tion,  leaving  strict  orders  to  have  all  lettea 
sent  afWr  her  to  the  house  of  her  solicitor. 
But  from  the  first  hour  of  her  journey  to  the 
last,  Ella,  as  long  as  there  was  light  to  distin- 
guish objects,  looked  eagerly  from  the  vu- 
dows  of  the  carriage,  fancying  every  horsemiB 
was  Colonel  Vane,  or  that  every  chaise  or  mail- 
coach  contained  him.  She  was  under  the  same 
delusion  as  she  drove  along  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis;  her  fancy  pictured  still  the  image 
which  her  eyes  pined  to  behold,  till  the  carriage 
stopped  in  Russell-square^  and  she  found  he^ 
self  welcomed  by  her  solicitor  and  his  family* 

Colonel  Vane  during  this  time  was  as  anxi- 
ously waiting  the  appearance  of  the  general 
postman  in  the  street  of  his  hotel ;  but  a  fort- 
night had  now  elapsed,  and  he  had  nearly  coo-; 
vinced  himself  Ella  was  silent  because  riiej 
could  not,  dared  not  tell  the  truth;  in  short, be; 
construed  her  silence  into  a  proof  of  guilt,  and  j 
was  resolved,  as  his  life  was  of  no  ^ue  now. 
to  any  one,  that  he  would  offer  himself  in  the! 
place  of  Colonel  Rivers,  and  at  every  risk  to 
his  own  life  endeavour  to  save  that  of  perhaps  | 
the  oniy  estimable  wife  (his  mother  excepted) 
whom  he  had  ever  known,  and  who  was  really . 
seemingly  better  from,  as  she  declared,  the 
watchful  attention  of  her  husband.— *^  But  1 
vrill  not  be  hasty,  I  will  wait  a  day  or  two 
longer ;  she  may  be  ill !"  and  as  this  thought 
came  over  his  mind,  a  flood  of  tenderness  ove^ 
whelmed  his  soul,  and  he  felt  that  to  quit  Eng- 
land and  Ella  perhaps  for  ever,  was  an  efibrt 
beyond  his  power  to  make. — Colonel  Riven 
had  now,  by  the  advice  of  her  physician,  home  ^ 
his  drooping  wife  to  the  milder  air  of  Devon- 
shire; and  Colonel  Vane,  deprived  of  their 
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'society,  which  enabled   him  to  fly  fmin  iho  li;^iiy  n;uruM.  hiMiuist  ha\r  hr«rii  Inr  »i:n  vo; 

;  a2onit=.'S  of  his  mind,  was  now  in  the  halMt  iil"  — .^r.  prrhaps.  r.M.si  i.mis  \\v.\\  In-  w  honlii  A\^ 

'  poing  lo  the  theatre  in  ordi-r  to  esciipo  fn^ni  ;ippro\«-  hiT  h;\\in«i  snoh  nn  nri](^:\)iii:ui«'«\  »'hr 

himself— -when  lo!  a?  he  had  oner  bof;'nMioni\  i'.MJcr;\1t'd    hrr    know  lrii;ii'    oi"    lu*j    oun-inlU 

he  beheld  the  woman  m hose  im.ijje  was  owr  tro:nhim:  for  ,»ihr  h.id  pnnrd  ih;M  ».hr  i.-ti,./ 

'  prf*cnl  la  his  thoughus,  and  whom  he  had  so  hiJo  sirnMs  iVimii   tlio  man  ^ho  piolrsM',!  lo 

■  latelv  fondly  fancied  iil  both  in  mind  and  bodv  nilorr  and  nioant  to  m;irrv  !     .\l;\sl  \\\w\\  o.^n- 


-paie,   lllf   ana   aimosi  acjcciru  i    oui   iirr  un'ss*    noi  nriu'vr  oi   v.ww  imiuti  niui  ur\ri,  iH'vtT  in 

'  was   Studied   and  elerprint,  and   the  passinjx   conlidiMuT  onoo  wimUimumI  tn  bo  rosioiril  tit  \\'t 

■  scenes  on  the  stage  seemed  capable,  when  her  I  primiiivo  stron^lh. 

companions  allowed  her  to  atton«l  to  them,  of  i  •*  Hui  an»  y«mi  nurr,  sir,  ibai  Mism  Mordatini 
attractins^  her  attention  and  bo^uilini;  her  of  a  is,  or  has  hn^i,  niiioh  with  l.ady  Harriot  Hon- 
smile. — Could  Af  attend!  could  Ar  smile  1  No,    thani  ?** 

no:  he  felt  too  acutely  to  he  so  easily  stolon  **  Why,  rrally,  sir,"  nplioil  iho  v«»»inK  mnn, 
from  himself! — But  sA^  folt  nothing;  and  »//r  /^rZ/v*  |d(|iiod  at  havin<r  bin  kimwIodiM*  in  a 
could  hasten  to  the  metropolis  for  the  purposes  rrrtain  way  d')nbti*il,  *M  ihinK  I  nnatt  knuu, 
of  amusement!  |  as  1  havo  tlio  biMUMir  tn  ho  i.ithrr  bi;ili  in  hor 

Thus  unjustly  did  he  judjre  of  Klla  from  ap-  lad VMhip's  jrond  yraooM;  and  at  Mulvi'iii  ami 
pearaiices  which  were  as  much  against  him- !  at  t'holtonhaiii  both,  I  havo  mooii  Mim'4  Mi»r- 
self;  for,  had  she  discovcrod  him  at  the  play,  flaunt,  I  am  Hiiri-,  uiiIohm  I  am  In  4iii|r  my  hm' 
might  she  not  as  rousonably  havo  attrilMitml  mory,  undor  liady  1  Ian !(■!*»  piitii-oiinii." 
his  journey  to  London,  and  his  visit  to  tli<>  Cojonol  Vaiio  at  boaiinfr  ihi'i  wi:iitiMl  iipniiil 
theatre,  to  the  desire  of  entertainment  and  a  almost  j;asp«Ml  for  briaib.  "  Wbiit'**  mii'l  lio 
loTe  of  pleasure?  '  to  hiiiiKflf,  "ainl   havo  I  Imi'm  on  tlii<  point  nl 

While  he  was  thus  thinking;,  and  ^azinir  on  '  marryiiiir  tho  rom|iaiiiriii,  tho  pmii  ooi ,  ibo  ini- 
!  Ella  the  whole  time,  with  looks  *'  uioro  in  sor* !  nil,  probably,  of  l<ady  IlMnii  t   Ib-iitlMiii  i 
row  than  in  anflror,"  envying  and    hating  at  |  Siow  tln-n  I  oaii  bi'lii  vr  tmi/  Ihintt ;  smd  wnr 
the  same  time  a  very  handsome  youth  who    I  oaii  with  fdoa-uro  r<''ti;Mi  In  r  trit|i;ii  [riiniiini/ 
was   continually   leaninsr   down  to  speak    to    fool  yoridor ;  for  I  wrmlil  mohih  r  p>  rpili  tloin 
Ella,  and  evidently  nneonseious  of  the  pro-    t:iko  for  my  wilo  t)io  intimate  of  lindy  ILirrifi 
sence  of  any  one  but  herself, — a  younjr  man,    Ibrilbam,     No,  no;  and  lor  Mi:»hi  m  lu'-orm 
whoiife  he  scarcely  knew,  entered  into  eonvi-r-    hateful  to  utf,     Om  lool<  moro,  ;iii'l  lion,  |.i»-.- 
sation  with  him,  and,  b'-iro/vain  of  bis  know-    einatin:;  but  d« -troftivo,  f,it;il  wom^io.  htt  v.i  II  j 
I  ledfje  of  sjreat  people,  was  ofrioio»j«ily  pointinir    fnr  I'V-ry*     II"  did  'j.v/.f  on  In  r  orm  iwin  ;i 
i  out  the  box  of  Lord  this,  and   Lady  »«ii«'!i-afi-    and  makin/  a  ?»r<  -it  « flori,  lo    tlo  n  f*i\ii'\  out  I 
one;  addinsr.  —  *' His  lord«»h}p  is  a  obarminff    of  t}.*-  box  aro!  n^'innd  to  hi.;  bot«l. 
man,  I  have  the  honour  to  kn'-w  bim  \vi-II ;"        Who  '".ui  'MiMilat*-  on  »? «  roi.:»  he  f;-.  /«&■/!« 
^-or,  **  Her  ladyship  is  the  most  H'rli^jhtr'.l  of    if'/  fro-n  t!if  w'-.jJ:   ^rt.^-'.Utiy-'.  of   v.M.iiy,  o»«.  r. 
woiuer.,  and   an  e\arrip!e  Vj  h'-r  t-'-x.  —  I'ut    "i  '*y  irnpoJ' r.'«.  .:r.'!  :■.;.;. or«« 'I  »»y  f.;';*  tioo'H 
ther**,  ^'olcml  Vane,  in  th'st  box  i-,  a  !;:'ly  'f    \\'.'»  f-.r.  ^-  y  to  -Ar.:.*  'S  r.'f.-.'I' »»oo  *n  '.o'^'lf, 
j  a  diiferent  df^rripn'r*."  p'"ir.tir.2*o  :Se  jiri -.:••«.    t  #'«.«•  t»y\y    to  ;if.o»V« '.  Hi«-   ir.*:  :iy«  o' i    'f 
'box  in  which  wii<  K!]':- — ••  t*.-sl  \^.  jj  v«  ry  f.:.*     T.r.:*y  ;;.'sy  r.',*  I*    'J'     I'  lu-r;  ».»   or.'y  /.i-it-. 
!  woman,  til  oi^gh  fc -.:;.«■■*'::-!  p^--e  V'/.h  ;r.    '.'■«,    i.t--".    if.    *'•*.   /.'•    jr*':.'*;   if     *'*    ?«".»•:    <• 
I  and  reputati'n. — I/^'iy  H'irri*-*.  f''.'.":/^r:.,"  ::<>.;.■  *,<   v  •<.    '!"•  :'<  *A>.*' *•*.>.  '.try  ^'//.u  /,:•» 

I      "Lady  Harri*'-:  B-r.!:.'i':. !"  'a '■:-.]  :r.--i  ^   ,-    *• «  p'.  "y  /,  i  •   '  f  •>  nr,y  •  \'t  91  f  ;.':  '  '.op.*. 
I  looel  Van*-,  l':..'"'^  r.  'f  r!?  r.'-.'^ :  "I  :•'■/-.•    V^ri'-  *:'-.  '.v  »••-■/  •.;/  *•■>■   • «.   '.-'  ^r.'irr 
.so  it  i«!"' — Ar  -   K  '2  ""^'.^  t*.  *'«:  :.  -.y  •/.••.   >.    v.  ••  *  '    •'■,.■.- 1  *..-■  .•,:..  ■..«      .,  »  . .  « .  •; 
'  LadT  Harri*'  }$•::"">'.-!  •  ".  .'.  ■■.i-.    •/  f-  ?>••.-.':.  .  ?.  :','.f  --.•  ••  '■  "  »'■ 

I-ih-?rc^  L^:t   H^---,  ^-: '^.-'-r  •■: -^  :    /M    .v.'.    -v        ;.       p.-.- 

iMori'.-n-  t-^  7:^*1  ■-  •---.  : '  •->■.■•  ."  -•*■!'     ^•'  ■ » '  ■  :   v  •  ■  - 

I     -  %.i  ^4.,t'.  ?  r"^       W-s:  :v   -    .■:■'■    ■■  - ■    .     ■    ':•/    *..."..... 

■  thf.  T"  •.■>■■•/■.,■,■•;,■.••■■•■ 

Ithi':  >!>*"•?■■•'•-":    i   -i--    ■'•-  -    ■    ■      ■   .    .- -     >■     .         .       ■  .'  ' 

IfU^.'-.i'  --»-—-■•.-•  ••^-     .;-.-:.-,  ^    ■     .- '     •   •■    .       .-..■■    •   .-     -■...-• 
I  IB  !:'T»  ▼  .-•   '■' .  i »  '  f  - :  i  ■-  ■      \- '    ■  ■  =  •     ■  ■ :'    ».*■'-'--■     r  ...•'.  •   .  ' .    /  ■  .■  • 
hw^a  i:t  :'*^'    "  ^'      -'^  \  ■  ■  .  ■  "  .•.■■.■•./••••.-      ,    ■    ■  ■ 

Cci'/Ki*    '•'iti*  V :  r    •■   *    i> '•  •     — ■       J-  '   ■'■     • '       '*:    •'     ••'     r-.     '    •. 

It  0-..1  TiT  :#»  *.-..-  . —  ■  V  i  •  J :    . .  -.  ;  ....|- .     .  . 
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Mr.  Bentham  was  rich,  therefore  she  mar- 
ried him;  he  was  weak  and  timid,  therefore 
he  indulged  her;  he  had  his  vices,  and  con- 
sequently from  a  principle  of  justice  he  par- 
doned hers; — and  as  he  well  knew,  that  if  he 
continued  to  live  with  her,  even  virtuous  wo- 
men of  unblemished  reputation  would,  for  her 
rank's  sake,  continue  to  do  the  same,  he  oblig- 
ingly resolved  to  take  all  her  conduct  in  goml 
part ;  for  the  countenance  of  a  husband  to  a 
wife  is  like  the  cover  of  a  secretary  of  state, 
and  franks  any  rubbish  through  the  post^ 
I  office  of  society  that  stands  in  need  of  its 
assistance. 

Lady  Harriet  acted  up  to  the  holy  principle 
I  have  before  mentioned,  by  showing  to  the 
tender  weaknesses  of  other  women  that  in- 
dulgence which  she  required  for  her  own. 
Hence  her  house,  a  house  consisting  of  va- 
rious apartments,  was  always  at  the  service 
of  her  friends,  whether  for  the  single  t^te-^- 
t^te,  or  the  supper  consisting  of  many  t^te-&- 
t^tes,  or  understood  arrangements,  or  the  busy 
crowd  so  favourable  to  conscious  lovers,  or  the 
dinner,  to  present  admiring  strangers  to  each 
other  and  facilitate  the  means  of  more  inti- 
mate and  frequent  meetings. — Amiable  benevo- 
lence! generous  consideration  for  the  kind- 
hearted  of  both  sexes !  But  Colonel  Vane 
was  not  of  a  humour  to  regard  this  virtue  in 
Lady  Harriet  with  any  thing  like  compla- 
cence; and  while  he  reflected  on  her  conve- 
nient friendship,  and  still  more  convenient 
mansion,  one  cannot  blame  him  for  thinking 
with  aversion  of  marrying  the  protegee  of 
Lady  Harriet,  and  for  feelinnr  the  warning  in 
the  anonymous  letters  as  being  in  reality  the 
warning  of  a  friend. — He  walked  to  his  liotel 
in  agonies  that  almost  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  exertion ;  while  the  contemptible 
being  who  had  occasioned  them  was  saying 
to  some  of  his  acquaintance -who  entered  the 
box  where  he  sat,  it  was  a  pity  they  had  not 
come  sooner,  that  he  might  have  presented 
them  to  his  friend  the  celebrated  Colonel  Vane, 
who  was  just  gone. 

After  a  night  of  anguish,  yet  of  firm,  well- 
founded  resolves,  Colonel  Vane  aro$e  very 
late  in  the  day,  determined  to  write  to  Ella 
once  more;  and,  in  bidding  her  a  Ia»i  fare- 
well, conjure  her,  if  she  wished  to  keep  only 
the  remnant  of  reputation,  to  break  off  all  ac- 
quaintance with  Lady  Harriet  Bentham.  And 
while  preparing  to  put  his  design  in  execution, 
the  post  brought  him  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Rivers,  written  in  a  state  nearly  of  distraction ; 
— for  it  informed  him  the  purser  was  already 
gone  to  Portsmouth,  and  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  murdering  his  adored  wife  by  bidding  her 
a  last  adieu ! — "Not  so,  Rivers,  not  so!"  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Vane  nearly  choked  by  emo- 
tion. "  I  will  go— yes,  I  will  go  to  the  War- 
office  this  instant;"  and  he  immediately  set 
off.  As  he  passed  through  Bond  street  the 
carriage  of  Lady  Harriet  Bentham  passed 


him,  and  in  it  he  beheld  her  Ladyship,  EIIj, 
and  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Bentham ;  the  latter 
listening  with  a  blushing  cheek,  downcast 
eye,  and  pleased  expression  of  counteDance, 
as  he  thought,  to  this  supposed  rival.  ^  It  is 
enough,  it  is  enough,"  said  he  to  himself. 
"  No  no — 1  have  no  regrets  now,  and  welcome 
India,  welcome  years  of  banishment  T* 

He  went  to  the  War-office,  prefened  his 
petition  to  take  the  place  of  Colonel  Rivers, 
and  it  was  willingly  accepted.  As  soon  as 
the  business  was  settled.  Colonel  Vane  order- 
ed a  post-chaise  and  four,  and  travelling  all 
night  arrived  at  Sidmouth  late  the  next  day. 
But  late  as  it  was,  he  would  not,  since  he  had 
such  good  news  to  communieate,  delay  seeing 
Colonel  Rivers  till  morning.  ,He  therefore 
instantly  repaired  to  his  lodgings,  endeavour- 
ing to  forget  the  misery  he  had  experienced 
on  the  road,  in  the  benevolent  pleasure  which 
he  felt  that  moment,  and  to  lose  all  sense  of 
his  own  blighted  prospects  in  the  revived 
ones  of  his  friend  and  his  truly  valuable  wife. 
When  he  applied  at  the  tied-up  knoeker  to 
the  door,  he  felt  almost  choked,  with  emotion; 
but  that  Mrs.  Rivers  still  survived  he  learnt, 
or  fancied  he  might  conclude,  from  the  knock- 
er's being  still  muffled.  If  so,  he  came  per- 
haps to  save  her  life,  at  least  to  lengthen  it; 
and  it  was  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice  that 
he  inquired  whether  Colonel  Rivera  ivas  at 
home. 

**  He  is,  sir,"  replied  the  tenrant,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  "  but  he  can  see  no  one;  for  be 
goes  to  Portsmouth  to-morrow,  and  w%  fear 
my  poor  mistress  will  hardly  survive  his  go- 


ing. 


"  I  must  see  him,  however;  and  I  am  sore 
he  will  see  me,"  replied  Colonel  Vane,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  articulate.  "Tell  him  his 
friend  Colonel  Vane  is  here." 

The  man  replied  by  a  look  of  incredulity, 
but  immediately  went  to  his  master. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  Rivers  heard  who  was  be- 
low, he  came  down  to  welcome  him.  "  My  dear 
Vane,"  said  he, "  this  is  kind ;  I  know  you  come 

to  support  in  her  great  trial  my  poor  dying " 

He  could  say  no  more,  while  Colonel  Vane 
had  wrung  his  hand,  had  suppressed  his  ri8in|; 
sobs  innumerable  times,  before  he  could  arti- 
culate one  word,  though  that  word  was  to 
raise  Colonel  Rivers  from  despondency  to 
hope,  from  positive  misery  to  comparative 
happiness.  At  length,  however,  he  said, 
"  No,  Rivers,  I  am  not  come  for  the  purpose 
you  mention — for  your  wife  has  no  such  trial 
to  undergo.  I  come  lo  tell  you  that  I  have 
procured  an  exchange  for  you,  and  your  sub- 
stitute sets  off  to-morrow  morning,  in  your 
place,  for  Portsmouth  !" 

Colonel  Rivers  was  for  a  moment  too  much 
overwhelmed  to  be  able  to  speak,  as  much 
overcome  by  joy  as  he  was  before  by  sorrow; 
but  when  he  could  speak,  he  could  hardly  find 
words  strong  enough  to  thank  Colonel  Vane 
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Cor  the  great  trouble  which  he  knew  he  must 
ksTe  taken  to  do  him  so  great  and  difficult  a 
•errictf.  ••  And  now,  then/*  added  he,  "  you 
mutt  do  me  another— jou  muat  break  the  glad 
tidinga  to  Sophia ;  for  I  am  too  much  agitated 
to  do  it,  and  should  alarm  her.'*  He  then  led 
the  way ;  while  Colonel  Vane  joyfully  antici- 
pated the  ^tificaf ion,  a  gratification  for  which 
be  had  paid  very  dear,  of  witnessing  the  hap- 
piness which  he  had  done  so  much  to  insure. 
■*Sophiai'*  said  Colonel  Rivers,  "here  is 
o«r  friend  Vane,  our  best  friend,  our  friend  in- 
deed!*^ Mrs.  Rivers  raised  her  head,  and, 
filing  her  dim  eyes  on  Colonel  Rivers,  replied, 
**  Why  did  you  leave  me  1  1  can  ill  spare 
yoa  one  moment  of  the  few  that  remain  for 
me,  even  to  Colonel  Vane.*' 

**  You  hear  her !"  cried  Colonel  Rivers,  and 
msbed  out  of  the  room. 

**  There,  now  he  is  gone  again !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Rivers;  "it  is  very  cruel  in  him;  for 
yo«  know.  Colonel  Vane,  we  are  to  part  to- 
morrow for  ever !" 

"  1  hope  not,  I  trust  not !  I  am  ture  not," 
replied  Colonel  Vane,  taking  her  moist  hand 
in  his,  "I  trust  you  will  pass  many  happy 
venfs  together  yeu"  Mrs.  Rivers  turned  her 
large  expressive  eyes  on  him  as  he  spoke,  as 
if  to  fpproach  him  with  mockery  of  her  situa- 
liofi.  Colonel  Vane  could  not  endure  the 
look ;  and  leaning  his  head  against  the  side  of 
her  rhair,  "  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "  but  emo- 
emotion  of  a  most  pleasant  nature,  over- 
me.  Mrs.  Rivers,  you  have  as  yet 
up  against  affliction ;  can  you,  do  you 
think*  support  the  emotions  of  joy." 

**  Joy !  she  answered,  seizing  his  arm  and 
gating  on  him  as  if  she  would  read  his  soul, 
**  Joy !  can  there  be  any  joy  for  me  now !  Did 
I  not  tell  you  he  was  to  leave  me  to-morrow  1" 
''But  suppose  he  is  not  to  leave  you  for 
4iys,  or  weeks,  or  perhaps  months  ?" 

**And   is  it  so?"  she  exclaimed  with  a 
Kfsam  of  exaltation. 

**  Ycs«— an  exchange  has  been  effected,  and 
/f»  inslead  of  him  to  India !" 

It  was  impossible  for  nature  weakened  as  ] 
k0*s  bad  been,  to  support  this  sud(l«*n  and  \ 
wsrw  helming  joy;  and  wh^n  C/oIone1  Rivers  i 
We  tend  the  room,  on  Colonel  Vano's  calling  ! 
fcr  help,  he  found  his  wife  fainted  in  Colonel  ; 
Tim's  arms.     But  life  was  not  lonsr  suspend- 
tltibe  revived  to  meet  those  eyes  o(  love  fixed 
M  ksr,  which  she  feared  she  was  soon  to  meet 
M  Bore;  and  in  a  transport  of  holy  joy  and  . 
IMatade,  if  I  mav  so  apply  the  term,  this  wo- ; 
■M.  whose  eyes  had  never  rested  on  any  man  ' 
^  her  husband,  or  seen  any  one  bo?*id('  him  | 
is  the  rrration,  now  threw  her  arm  round  the  ! 
■Kk  of  Colonel  Vane,  and  pressed  her  tearful 
tckifek  to  bis. 
I    ••  d;«.».  •'   gaij  g|,g^  <«  |,Q^  jj^u  ^-e  thank 
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No  better  than  by  letting  him  witness  the 
he  has  conferred." 


'*  But  oh !  to  think  that  he  must  leave  us  so 
soon,  and  go  where  he  is  going !" 

"  What  IS  all  this  1"  replied  Colonel  Rivers; 
^*  you  surely  will  stay  with  us  a  few  days  !" 

**  How  can  1 1    The  purser  is  on  boaiti,  and  j 
I  must  go  at  dawn ;  for  it  is  /  who  go  instead 
of  you.  Rivers !" 

I  will  not  lengthen  my  story  unnecessarily 
by  describing  what  Colonel  Rivers  felt  and 
said,  nor  how  little  the  unhappy  disappoint- 
ment which  Colonel  Vane  had  met  with,  and 
which  he  honestly  confessed  made  all  scenes 
alike  to  him,  was  able  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
idea  that  for  his  sake  Colonel  Vane  was  going 
to  encounter  danger  in  various  shapes,  and 
that  his  happiness  was  purchased  at  so  dear  a 
rate. 

But  Colonel  Vane's  departure  would  pro- 
bably save  his  beloved  wife,  and  she  was  cer- 
tainly dearer  than  his  benefactor. 

**  But  to  business.  Rivers,"  said  Colonel 
Vane ;  **  I  shall  leave  you  a  list  of  the  things 
I  shall  want  to  be  sent  afler  me ;  and  your 
outfit  of  linen,  &c.  as  we  are  almost  of  the 
same  size,  will  serve  me  on  the  voyage."  To 
be  brief;  at  dawn  Colonel  Vane  set  off  on  his 
journey,  with  a  mind  supported  and  cheered 
by  a  consciousness  of  the  good  he  had  proba- 
bly secured  to  two  most  amiable  beings,  and 
followed  by  their  blessings  and  their  prayers ; 
while  still  the  look  of  comfort  and  ouiet,  which 
beamed  on  him  from  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Rivers 
even  through  the  tears  she  shed  when  she  took 
leave  of  him,  haunted  his  imagination  as  he 
travelled,  bright  and  cheering  to  his  lonely  and 
melancholy  way,  as  a  sunbeam  to  the  wan- 
derer over  the  trackless  waste.  Too  wretched 
for  repose,  too  restless  for  a  moment's  delay. 
Colonel  Vane  stopped  not  till  he  reached 
Portsmouth.  He  went  immediately  on  board, 
and  trii*d  in  the  novelty  of  the  scene  around 
him  to  forget  the  misery  that  occasioned  him 
ito  be  there. 

But  to  return  to  Ella,  and  to  explain  why 
she  was  at  the  play  with  Lady  Harriet  Bent- 
ham.  Mrs.  Rushbrooke,  the  wife  of  Ella's 
solicitor,  a  most  respectable  lawyer,  was,  in 
her  way,  as  respectable  as  her  husband^with 
the  single  drawback  of  coveting  what  she , 
could  not  attain,  viz.  general  and  easy  inter- 
course with  persons  of  high  rank  and  uishion. 
But  she  sometimes  contrived  to  pick  up  a  few 
stray  lords  and  ladies  as  she  perambulated  the 
gay  scenes  of  a  crowded  assembly,  who,  hav- 
ing no  objection  to  grace  a  table  filled  with 
choice  dishes  and  fine  wines,  wore  contented  I 
to  be  on  the  visitin<r  list  of  Mrs.  Rushbrooke,  | 
and  admitted  her  in  return  to  ihe'ir  xweept  once 
a  year.  Some  of  these  titled  guests  were, 
though  of  high  rank,  not  of  hicrh  fashion,  and 
were  thinly  scattered  in  Mrs.  Rushbrooke's  as- 
semblies, fike  pine-apples  in  a  dessert,  too  rare 
and  precious  to  be  had  in  profusion,  and,  like 
pine-apples,  were  sometimes  a  little  decayed 
at  the  core.    But  they  looked  well,  and  what 
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was  better,  their  titles  sounded  well ;  and  Mrs. 
Rushbrooke  considered  nothinsf  else.  Still  it 
would  have  been  rather  wonderful  that  Lady 
Harriet  Bentham  should  become  Mrs.  Rush- 
brooke*s  guest,  and  take  her  with  her  to  her 

frivate  box  at  the  opera  and  playhouse,  as 
iady  Harriet  was  not  only  a  woman  of  high 
rank,  but  of  the  first  order  of  fashion,  if  it  had 
not  been  generally  known,  first,  that  the  lady 
was  poor,  and  Mrs.  Rushbrooke^s  purse  was 

f>lenteously  supplied  by  her  husband ;  second- 
y,  that  Mr.  Rushbrooke  had  a  nephew  who 
was  coming  forward  at  the  Bar,  whose  talents, 
person,  and  manners  were  such  as  to  make 
liim  a  favourite  in  that  great  world  where  his 
uncle's  wife  vainly  wished  to  shine.     But 
young  Rushbrooke  had  pride;  and  Lady  Har- 
riet soon  discovered,  that  one  way  to  secure 
the  affections  of  Rushbrooke  would  be  to  give 
conseauence  to  his  relations  in  his  eyes,  and 
that  ot  a  certain  set,  by  givin?  them  an  entree 
into  fashionable  life;  and  Mrs.  Rushbrooke, 
too  happy  to  be  called  upon,  and  visited,  and 
taken  into  public  by  such  a  woman,  to  be  nice 
with  respect  to  the  character  of  her  patroness, 
eagerly  accepted  the  proffered  notice.    Nor  did 
Mrs.  Rushbrooke  at  all  suspect  the  motive  of 
Lady  Harriet's  advance ;  for  this  her  self-love 
forbade ;  and  as  she  saw  nothing  reprehensible 
in  the  manners  of  Lady  Harriet,  she  soon  con- 
vinced herself  that  the  world  had  blamed  her 
unjustly,  and  therefore  did  not  scruple  to  pre- 
sent Ella  to  her  noble  friend,  and  request  her 
to  chaperone  the  young  heiress  to  the  play ;  a 
proposal  which  was  excessively  acceptable  to 
Lady  Harriet,  as  she  knew  her  husband's  ne- 
phew  admired    Ella,   and  that   her  husband 
wished  him  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her.     To 
Ella,  Lady  Harriet^  and    her  character  were 
equally  unknown.     Slander  of  every  kind  al- 
ways was  slow  in  its  approach  to  Ella's  door; 
for  it  knew  that  it  was  difHcult  to  or^in  admit-  i 
tance  there.     Born  of  an  ancient  family,  and^ 
possessed  of  great  wealth,  she  was  too  con-  . 
scious  of  her  own  importance  in  the  scale  of 
society,  to  suppose  she  could  derive  conse- ' 
quence  from  an  appearance  of  knowledge  of  j 
great  people,  and  tales  of  fashionable  frailties, 
even  if  such  knowledge  had  not  been  disoruat- 1 
ing   to  her.     And  when  compelled  to  credit : 
such  tales,  she  would  observe,  that  even  in  | 
that  line  of  life,  so  much  more  exposed  to ' 
temptations  than  our  own,  it  was  the  few,  not 
the  many,  who  brought  themselves  into  no- , 
tice  by  their  vices — vices  which  the  rank  of  ■ 
the  offenders  made  peculiarly  conspicuous —  i 
for  in  all  ranks  of  life  she  knew  that  the  many^ . 
of  both  sexes,  go  on  quietly  in  the  common  ■ 
routine  of  their  duties,  equally  unknown  to 
public  censure  and  public  praise.     She  there- ' 
fore  thought  that  to  stijrmatize  the  whole  of 
the   nobility  as   profligate,  because   some  of 
them  stood  forth  conspicuous  for  their  profli- 1 
pacy,  was  as  just  as  it  would  he  to  pronounce 
that  country  wholly  deficient  in  entire,  habit-  ! 


able,  and  respectable  mansions,  in  which  a 
few  ruined  edifices  forced  themselves  on  the 
eye,  rendered  prominent  and  remarkable  by 
beincr  on  an  elevated  situation. 

It  was  not  likely,  therefore,  that  a  woman 
of  this  character  should  be  familiar  with  the 
errors  of  a  Lady  Harriet  Bentbara.  But  it  is 
very  certain  that,  had  she  known  them,  she 
would  have  declined  tlie  honour  of  being 
chaperoned  by  her  ladyship,  from  a  most  Go- 
thic idea  of  hers,  that  it  would  be  no  honoor 
at  all ;  and  that  to  be  a  hanger-on  of  titled 
profligacy,  however  high  its  fashion,  was  be- 
neath a  virtuous  and  respectable  woman. 
**The  poor  may  be  held  in  the  iron  fetters  of 
necessity,  but  the  rich  are  dragged  behind  the 
car  of  fashion  by  the  golden  chains  of  ra- 
nity."* 

But  thus  fatally,  as  we  have  «een  above, 
did  the  dirty  vanity  of  a  contemptible  being 
operate  on  the  mind  of  a  rash  and  jealous  one, 
to  the  prejudice  and  misery  of  an  hononrable 
and  innocent  woman,  and  to  the  destruetioB 
of  the  happiness  of  two  of  his  fellow-cres- 
tures;  though  it  is  only  too  true,  that  as  Elh 
was  seen  in  company  at  the  play  with  a  w(h 
man  of  suspicious  character,  *' appearance! 
were  against  her,"  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
Colonel  Vane. 

The  day  but  one  afler  Ella  had  visited  the 
theatre,  she  returned  to  Bower  Wood,  n 
business  no  longer  required  her  preseneem 
London ;  for  she  saw  no  likelihood  of  seeiBf 
Colonel  Vane  there;  and  if  she  was  ever  to 
be  so  happy  as  to  receive  a  letter  from  hfaa, 
she  wished  to  be  where  she  could  give  way  to 
her  anxiety,  and  indulge  her  expectations  of 
hearing  from  him,  unwatched  by  the  eye 
either  of  curiosity  or  compassion ;  and  at  her 
own  home  only,  which  she  determined  for  a 
short  time  should  be  a  solitary  one,  could  she 
indulge  her  feelings  without  indelicacy  and 
without  restraint.  Thither,  therefore,  she  wis 
most  anxious  to  return ;  for  as  Captain  Clbi- 
ton  and  her  friend,  who  was  now  become  his 
wife,  werd,  unfortunately  for  Ella,  stationed  at 
Guernsey,  she  could  not  have  their  society, 
which  would  have  been  a  great  relief  to  her 
mind,  and  she  consequently  preferred  havinf 
none  at  all.  As  soon  as  she  reached  home,  her 
first  inquir}'  was  whether  some  letters  or  letter 
had  not  arrived,  which  through  mistake  or  ne- 
glect had  not  been  forwarded  to  her;— and 
when  she  learnt  that  no  letter  had  reached 
Bower  Wood,  she  felt  a  sad  and  oppressive 
sickness  of  the  heart,  to  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  words  to  do  justice.  But  against  the 
subduing  power  of  this  feeling  she  was  able 
to  struggle,  and  she  did  struggle  successfully* 
forcing  herself  to  drive  out  every  day,  and 
showing  herself  as  usual  in   the  streets  of 

W ,  that  she  might  not  be  denominated  a 

poor  love-lorn,  disappointed   damsel,  as  the 


*  See  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life. 
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leparture  and  abaence  of  Colonel  Vane 
ve  excited,  she  well  knew,  the  cu- 
d  ffossipping   spirit  of  a   town  like 

Dut  Ella  had  not  resolution  to  go 
ifler  the  delivery  of  letters ;  and  till 
int  returned  from  the  post,  she  used 
t>ack wards  and  forwards  in  a  parlour 
Tcrlooked  the  back  grate,  that  she 
scover  his  approach  as  early  as  pos- 
i  loite  not  a  moment  to  ascertain  the 
his  inquiries.  These  inquiries,  how- 
I  continued  unavailing;  but  at  length 
etter  from  Mr.  Belmont,  which  ended 
-  Mr».  Belmont  and  myself  were,  as 

suppose,  excessively  astonished  to 
Colonel  Vane^s  hafing  sailed  for  the 
lies;  but  you,  probably,  have  long 
f  his  intention4; — I  see  by  the  papers 
as  sailed  some  days.** 
adden  dest^rtion  and  the  cruel  pro- 
ilence  of  Colonel  Vane  were  circum- 
rhich  it  had  required  all  her  fortitude 
op  against,  even  when  cheered  by 
owever  faint,  that  she  might  see  him 
but  now,  when  she  recollected  that 

day,  week  after  week,  month  afler 
lay  yoar  after  year,  8he  ^ould  no 
lold  that  face,  or  listen  to  tbat  voice, 
it  to  see  and  not  to  hear  during  a  few 
irs  had  so  lately,  so  very  lately,  been 

source  of  tender  regret  and  a  most 
ri^ation,  she  loathed  the  sight  of  day, 
Id  not  be  gladdened  by  his  presence; 
night  was  e<)udlly  unwelcome,  as  it 
i  longer  be  precursor  of  the  mominsT 
lid  restore  him  to  her  siaht.  Still 
ith  the  agonies  of  affectionate  regret  ^ 
•  suggestions  of  offended  pride,  and 
rioiisness  of  unmerited  and  unfeeling 

Nay,  his  conduct  in  not  writing  to 
i  his  departure,  especially  before  he 
id  in  order  to  make  known  to  her  his 
I,  was  such  as,  even  in  her  partial 
ietract  excessively  from  the  amiahle- 
tts  character,  and  to  make  her  reluc- 
knowledge  to  herself,  that  with  a  man 
ttposition  she  could  have  had  little 
'  hanpines**.  But  still  she  loved  him, 
ely  loved  him;  and  when  she  thought 
inj:*»rs  which  probably  awaited  him, 
t  died  within  her,  and  she  could 
resist  her  inclination  to  give  way  to 
vity  of  despondence,  and  allow  it  to 

the  prosoects  of  her  youth,  and  chill 
k^rgirs  of  her  soul.  But  a  letter  from 
mont  roused  her  a  little  from  the  state 
h  she  was  fallin«^.  Tliat  lady  had 
'>nf'l  Rivers,  who  had  given  her  a  de- 
■ount,  which  she  transmitted  to  Ella, 
•nrontre  with  Colonel  Vane  in  the 
i  of  hi!*  having  been  induced  by  corn- 
er him  and  his  >%ife,  added  to  the  ef- 
is  own  disappointment,  to  take  hit 
1  abandon  hi*«  native  country,  he  hav- 
,aa  he  hinted  to  his  friend,  dismissed 


by  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  Colo- 
nel Rivers  added,  that  Colonel  Vane's  kind- 
ness had  not  been  ineffectual, — that  his  be- 
loved wife  had  mended  daily  when  her  peace 
of  mind  had  been  restored  by  the  certainty  of 
not  losing  his  society,  and  that  at  length  her 
disease  had  proved  not  a  decline,  but  a  vo- 
mica ;  and  that,  an  abscess  having  burst  on 
her  lupgs,  she  had  recovered  so  much  strength 
since  her  tranquillity  was  restored,  as  to  be 
able  to  live  through  the  consequent  weakness, 
and  would  soon  follow  him  by  slow  stages  to 

W ,  whither  he  was  going  in  order,  to 

supply  the  place  of  Colonel  Vane.  "  As  I 
find  by  this  account,'*  added  Mrs.  Belmont, 
**  thai  you  had  dUmitaed  Colonel  Vane,  a  cir- 
cumstance I  was  before  ignorant  of,  I  thought 
it  possible  you  might  not  be  acquainted  with 
the  above  detail,  and  therefore  I  nave  given  it 
to  you." 

*'  Strange,  inexplicable,  inconsistent  man !  to 
feel  so  much  for  others,  and  .-o  little  for  me!"  ex- 
claimed Ella,  when  she  read  the  letter.  **  Did 
he  suppose  I  had  not  my  feelings  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Rivers,  and  that  I  should  not  suffer  on  the  de- 
parture for  India  and  itsdangers,  of  that  being 
with  whom  I  had  so  lately  expected  to  pass  my 
lifel  Well,  if  he  could  so  soon  and  so  easily 
resign  me,  regardless  of  what  I  might  suffer, 
or  fancying  me  too  callous  for  suffering,  it  is 


(it  that  I  should  listen  ta  the  suggestions  of 
pride,  not  tenderness,  aiipKt>rn  to  waste  in 
the  gloomy  indolence  of  cisappointed  passion, 
those  powers  which  were  given  me  to  be  of 
use  and  service  to  my  friends  and  fellow-crea- 
tures. I  thank  him,  however,  for  his  delicacy 
in  simply  stating  that  1  had  dismissed  him, 
and  not  the  cause  of  the  anger  which  produced 
the  dismissal ;  though  no  one  but  a  man  will- 
ing to  be  discarded  would  have  acquiesced 
under  a  sentence  evidently  the  result  of  pique 
and  passion." 

The  arrival  of  Colonel  Rivers  and  his  in- 
teresting wife  was  expected  by  Ella  with 
mixed  pain  and  pleasure;  but  a  terminaUon 
was  soon  put  to  this  agitation,  for  Mrs.  Rivers 
had  a  relapse,  which,  though  a  slight  one,  so 
much  alarmed  her  husband  that  he  obtained  a 
longer  leave  of  absence,  and  resolved  to  re- 
main in  Devonshire  till  the  summer  months. 

But  the  time  now  arrived  which  was  to  re- 
store Colonel  Vane  to  the  undiminished  es- 
teem as  well  as  love  of  Ella,  and  to  substitute 
the  Yearnings  of  affectionate  regret  and  the 
illusions  of  hope  for  the  angry  whisper  of  of- 
fended pride,  and  the  complainings  ot  outraged 
and  despondent  feelings.  The  letter  which 
Colonel  Vane  wrote  to  her  the  day  he  reached 
London,  and  which  was  lost  by  his  servant, 
had  fallen  out  of  his  coat-pocket  on  an  old 
tattered  sofa  which  stood  in  the  chamber  that 
the  man  occupied  at  the  coffee-house,  and  had 
insinuated  itself  into  a  slit  of  the  sofa-case, 
under  which  it  had  completely  disappeared; 
and  there  it  remained  till  the  case  was  taken 
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off  for  Boine  purpose  or  other,  on  which  occa- 1 
sion  it  was  discovered  uninjured,  though  much  ' 
dirtied.     Luckily,  also,  the  servant  who  found 
it  remembered  the  search  for  a  letter  which 
Colonel  Vane's  valet  had  made;    in  conse- 

?uence  of  which  the  master  of  the  coffee-house 
brwarded  the  recovered  treasure  according  to 
the  direction,  enclosing  it  in  an  envelope,  in 
which  he  stated  all  he  knew  concerning  it. 
As  soon  as  the  agitated  but  delighted  Ella  re- 
ceived and  read  the  letter,  all  the  mystery  of  j 
Colonel  Vane's  conduct  disappeared,  and  all ' 
its  Cruelty  vanished.      She  understood  and  ' 
she  excused  his  not  writing  a  second  time,  as 
this  his  first  letter  remained  unanswered ;  and 
she  could  readily  conceive  how  easily  a  man 
of  his  character  was  led  by  pique  and  disap- 
pointment united  to  a  better  inducement,  the 
hope  of  saving  and  serving  two  amiable  fel- 
low-creatures, to  take   the   step  which   had 
plunged  her  into  so  much  misery ;  and  while 
m  the  triumphs  of  her  joy»  at  finding  Colonel 
Vane  innoct^nt  of  the  fault  which  she  had  im- 
puted to  him,  she  had  mentally  resolved  to 
write  to  him,  to  excuse  her  apparent  neglect, 
and  then  pass  the  term  of  his  absence,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  in  utter  seclusion,  she  re- 
ceived another  letter  from  Colonel  Vane,  dated 
ofif  St.  Helen's,  which  though  it  excited  in  her 
the  greatest  astonishment  and  indignation,  was 
welcome  as  a  pr^tf  how  tenderly   he  still 
loved,  and    how  fmaly  he  regretted   her, — 
thouffh  as  he  declared,  he  would  never  have 
marned   the  friend  and  companion  of  Lady 
Harriet  Beniham,     This  letter  was  long,  and 
contained  a  description  of  all  his  feelings  since  ' 
they  parted.     It  told  her  how  painfully  his  re- 
turning tenderness    towards    her    had    been  | 
chilled  by  seeing  her  at  the  play  with  Lady 
Harriet  Bentham,  and  by  learning  that  she 
had  not  only  frequently  been  her  companion 
in  public,  but  was  also  her  friend  in  private; 
— that  thus  frustrated  in  his  hope,  or  even  in  " 
his  wish,  to  renew  his  engagement  with  her, ; 
he  had  resolved  to  quit  England  in  pursuit  of  j 
danger,  and  in  all  probability  of  death ! — But 
that  he  could  not  rest  without  conjuring  her 
with  his  parting  breath,  if  she  ever  hoped  to 
form  a  respectable  connexion,  to  give  up  the 
society  of  Lady  Harriet  Bentham ;  as  he  was 
sure  that  no  man  worthy  her  acceptance  would 
ever  marry  the  friend  and  associate  of  so  de- ' 
praved  a  woman !  I 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  conflict  of! 
various  emotions  which  agitated  Ella  while  she , 
read  this  letter  of  unfounded  charges,  and  learnt ' 
that  the  busy  lies  of  a  stranger,  and  the  indis- 1 
creiion  of  Mrs.  Kushbrooke  had  in  a  few  short ; 
moments  rendered  her  lover  a  self-banished  ■ 
man,  and  doomed  her  perhaps  for  years,  if  not 
for  ever,  to  all  the  lingerings  of  anxious  and 
disappointed  affection !  But  superior  to  every  I 
other  sensation  was  the  dear  consciousness  that ! 
she  was  still  beloved,  and  Colonel  Vane  guilt- 
less of  the  faults  she  had  attributed  to  him. 


*^\nd  when  I  shall  write  to  him,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  as  I  will  do,  a  complete  exeolpation 
of  myself  in  every  particular;  yes,  then,  even 
^ite  of  distance  and  of  absence,  I  shall,  I  am 
sure  I  shall,  be  comparatively  happy  !*'  Id  the 
meanwhile  she  resolved  to  lay  a  plan  for  her 
future  life,  and  endeavour  to  find  oat  a  proper 
companion  to  reside  with  her.  She  also  re- 
solved to  leave  Bower  Wood,  as  W and 

its  society  were  become  disagreeable  to  her; 
and  determined,  as  the  existence  of  the  little 
Ella  and  its  abode  near  her  were  discoyered, 
to  take  her  at  once  into  the  house  under  her 
acknowledged  protection,  and  watch  over  her 
education  with  all  a  mother's  care. 

The  neighbourhood  and  society  of  W 
were  indeed  grown  disagreeable  to  Ella,  from 
a  consciousness  that  she  had  in  it  a  secret 
enemy;  and,  as  is  always  the  mischieTons 
consequence  of  anonymous  letters,  she  looked 
around  her  ^ith  distrust  and  Snspicion,  and 
very  often,  perhaps,  fancied  an  innocent  per- 
son guilty  of  the  base  scrawls  that  had  been 
the  means  of  blasting  her  hopes  of  happiness, 
and  driving  her  lover  from  his  native  land  into 
scenes  of  danger,  and  possibly  of  destruction. 
Besides,  she  was  well  aware  that  the  cireum- 
stances  of  her  having  a  child  under  her  care, 
whose  parents  were  unknown,  and  who  strong 
ly  resembled  her  in  its  deep-blue  eyes,  and  tM 
length  and  dark  colour  of  its  eyelashes,  niiirt 
call  forth  a  number  of  degrading  suspicions 
concerning  her  conduct,  as  also  her  jooney 
into  Wales,  unatu>nded  by  her  servants;  and 
it  was  clear  from  the  anonymous  letters,  that 
this  latter  circumstance  was  as  well  known  as 
the  existence  of  the  child.     But  it  was  not  in 
her  power  to  clear  up  the  mystery ;  therefore 
she  felt  uncomfortable  nt  tlie  idea  of  living 
amongst  those,  who,  though  they  continued  to 
visit  her  because  she  lived  in  a  fine  house  and 
gave  splendid  entertainments,  would  very  like- 
ly have  dropped  her  acquaintance  had  she  been 
less  favoured  by  fortune  and  by  birth ;  and  her 
departure  from  Bower  Wood  was  finally  resol- 
ved upon. 

The  house  at  Bower  Wood  was  a  modern 
one ;  that  on  her  estate  at  Briardale  was  an 
ancient  and  Gothic  mansion,  and  had  about  it 
a  degree  of  melancholy  grandeur,  which  better 
suited  the  now  pensive  cast  of  her  mind;  be- 
sides, every  thing  at  tlie  former  residence  pain- 
fully reminded  her  of  Colonel  Tane ;  and  hav- 
ing let  that  place  very  advantageously  for  a 
term  of  years,  she  repaired  with  great  alacrity 
to  take  possession  of  her  new  abode,  and  to  be 
restored  to  tlie  societv  of  a  lady  who  was  ^la^ 
ried  to  the  rector,  an(f  lived  in  the  village;  and 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  her  life,  used  to  as- 
sist her  aunt  in  her  education.  But  a  surprise 
awaited  her  at  Briardale,  which  she  scarcely 
knew  whether  to  denominate  painful  or  pleas* 
ing  to  her,  though  at  last  she  considered  it  as 
deserving  of  the  latter  epithet.  She  discovered 
that  Mrs.  Vane,  mother  of  Colonel  Vane,  had 
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lately  hired  and  was  come  to  reside  in  the  ma- 
nor house,  which  was  within  two  miles  of  her 
own ;  and  thus,  if  ever  Colonel  Vane  should 
return,  he  would  find  her  conduct  had  been, 
during  his  absence,  continually  exposed  to  the 
-  eye  of  his  mother !  whose  censure  she  was  at 
least  sure  of  never  deserving,  though  she  was 
fearful  that,  if  she  knew  her  to  be  the  cause  of 
her  8on*8  leaving  his  country,  Mrs.  Vane  might 
never  bestow  on  her  her  regard  and  approba- 
tion. But  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Klmsley^s  opinion, 
said  Ella  to  herself.  Accordingly,  as  s>oon  as 
she  had  a  fair  opportunity,  she  asked  her  friend 
whether  she  thought  it  likely  tliat  Mrs.  Vane 
would  ever  regaraher  with  complacency,  and 
be  willing  to  visit  her,  since  it  was  the  disso- 
lution of  his  engagement  with  her  which  oc- 
casioned Colonel  Vane  to  leave  England ;  '*  for 
though,*'  added  Ella,  **  Mrs.  Vane  has  never 
treated  her  son  with  the  usual  tenderness  of  a 
mother,  and  avoided  rather  than  courted  his  so- 
ciety* still  she  may  be  very  willing  to  resent  the 
conduct  of  another  towards  him,  if  she  fancies 
that  conduct  to  have  been  injurious.^' 

"True,"  replied  Mrs.  Elmsley,  "for  that, 
alas !  is  human  nature ;  but,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  you,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
fear  of  Mrs.  Vane's  bein^  prejudiced  against 
you;  for  I  am  convinced  she  was,  till  you 
came  hither,  quite  icrnonint  of  your  name.** 

**  Impossible !  for  I  know  that  Colonel 
Vane  wrote  to  inform  her  of  his  probable 
marriage. 

**  No  doubt;  but  he  either  never  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  lady,  or  she  has  forgotten  it ; 
for  she  was  at  our  house  when  you  drove  past 
in  your  barouche  and  four,  with  two  outriders ; 
and  when  she  asked  your  name,  and  whether 
you  were  not  the  lady  who  was  expected  to 
reside  at  the  long-empty  house  in  the  park, 
she  neither  started,  nor  looked  grave  nor  in- 

?iiisitiTe,  when  I  told  her  who  you  were ;  and 
am  convinced  she  has  with  your  name  no 
onpletsant  association,  except  that,  as  she  is 
very  proud,  I  believe,  and  likes  the  pomp  and 
elrenmstance  of  wealth  herself,  she  may  have 
a  feeling  of  jealousy  of  the  style  in  which  you 
onde  your  entree."^ 

•*I  wish  you  may  be  right;  but  do  you 
ifuiik  she  will  call  on  roe  V 

**  I  fear  not,  as  she  keeps  no  company,  and 
Tiiits  nowhere  but  at  the  rectory;  however, 
I  will  inrite  yon  to  meet  her,  and  trust  to  yoor 
power  of  fascination  fb  make  her  your 
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The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  and  n  V^ 
Tae  was  regular  in  her  attendance  aliriv 
Bh  voae  almost  certain  of  aerfM  tf 
iir,  Ibraiidable  woman  4  and  kiMrinr 
alie  went  early,  aha  ahooM'  i^ 
„  in  going  np  the  aiata*  ftoo 
Mie  was  obaenred  by  Ala  diiali 

drove  to  ebnrch  before  fta  lU^*^ 

Ulbm  any  of  the  eongrmik^ 
hU.    ma  foil  alfloiM  aifiiM 


I  ncss;  ypt  who  could  wonder  that  the  mother 
I  of  her  lover  was  an  object  of  interest  and 
alarm  to  her ! 

"  JShe  is  very  late,"  thought  Ella, — when 
lo !  a  footman,  in  an  old-fashioned  rich  livery 
with  long  tags  on  his  shoulders,  made  way  at 
the  door  for  a  tall  majestic  woman  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  dressed  in  black,  who  appeared  lean- 
:  ing  on  the  arm  of  another  footman,  while  the 
first  who  had  appeared  fell  back,  and  walked 
behind  her  up  the  aisle,  carr}'ing  a  large  pray- 
er-book. 

*'  This  then,"  thought  Ella,  as  with  some 
effort  she  looked  over  the  side  of  the  pew,  is 
the  woman  1  long  but  dread  to  see!"  But 
■judge  of  her  trepidation  when  the  footman 
;  opened  the  door  of  the  pew  where  Ella  sat, 
and  Mrs.  Vane  entered  it !  The  truth  was, 
the  rain  having  come  through  the  roof  into 
the  pew  belonging  to  Ella,  it  had  been  judged 
light  that,  till  the  damage  done  to  it  could  be 
repaired,  she,  as  being  a  new  comer,  and  a 
great  lady,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Vane,  was  to  be 
shown  into  Mrs.  Vane*s  seat. 

Ella  rose  involuntarily  on  Mrs.  Vane*s  en- 
trance, but  could  hardly  keep  her  feet  when 
■  with  a  look  of  almost  haughty  surprise  Mrs. 
Vane  surveyed  the  unexpected  intruder,  and 
Ella  saw  in  the  still  fine  face  of  the  mother, 
the  dark  and  penetrating  eyes  of  the  son. 
Abashed,  conscious,  and  rapidly  changing  co- 
lour, as  she  often  did,  she  resolved  to  apolo- 
gize for  her  intrusion,  since  she  now  suspects 
ed  it  to  be  such,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Vane  had 
ended  her  prayer.  But  that  lady,  flattered  as 
Louis  the  XI Vth  was  said  to  be  by  causing 
embarrassment  and  emotion  by  the  conscious 
power  of  his  eye  and  dignity  of  his  mien, 
seemed  by  a  courteous  wave  of  her  hand,  and 
bow  of  her  head,  to  assure  Ella  that  she  was 
welcome,  and  to  deprecate  apologies ;  at  this 
moment  the  service  began,  and  all  intercourse 
between  them  was  suspended  by  devotion  and 
decorum.  But  never  had  Ella  before,  in  the 
presence  of  her  Creator,  felt  so  painfully  af- 
fected by  the  presence  of  a  fellow-creature; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  her  thoughts 
wandered  from  their  usual  place  of  rest,  and 
tears  filled  those  eyes,  which,  hidden  from 
human  observation,  were  usually  liAed  in  aid 
of  silent  or  gently  murmured  prayer.  How- 
ever, she  drew  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  her 
emotion  was  known  only  to  herself.  When 
aerriee  waa  dndad,  the  timid  bashful  manner 
in  «vliiRh  '"!>>*  ^'^■**MMi  lira.  Vane's  low  and 
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Ella  could  scarcely  control  her  feelinos ;  and 
she  was  very  glad  when  Mrs.  Elmsley  came 
up  to  them,  and  drew  Mrs.  Vane's  attention 
on  herself. 

Mrs.  Elmsley  soon  saw  by  Mrs.  Vane's 
manner  and  expression  that  she  was  pleased 
with  her  young  friend,  and  instantly  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  favourable  moment  to  present 
Ella  to  her,  who  was  as  unable  as  Mrs.  Elm- 
sley to  discover  any  indication  in  Mrs.  Vane's 
look  that  her  name  was  known  to  her  asso- 
ciated with  any  painful  consciousness. 

So  far  all  was  right ;  and  Ella  went  home 
conscious  that  her  most  immediate  object  in 
life,  and  her  dearest  wish,  were  now  the  pros- 
pect of  becomin?  acauainted  with  Mrs.  \  ane, 
and  making  her  her  mend.  The  next  day  she 
went  to  dunk  tea  at  the  rectory  to  meet  Mrs. 
Vane;  and  at  the  close  of  the  visit,  which 
seemed  satisfactory  to  both  the  guests,  Ella 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  do  Mrs.  Vane 
a  kindness.  That  lady's  carriage  having  been 
overturned  as  it  was  coming  for  her,  and  too 
much  injured  to  proceed,  she  was  willing, 
being  lame  and  corpulent,  to  be  prevented 
walking  home,  and  was  contented  therefore 
to  suffer  Ella  to  set  her  down  at  her  own  docft. 
As  she  took  her  leave,  Ella,  with  as  much  re- 
spect as  if  she  had  been  addressing  a  queen, 
hinted  a  hope  of  being  allowed  to  pay  her  re- 
spects at  the  manor-house. 

"  It  is  my  duly  to  call  on  ywi,"  replied  Mrs. 
Vane  with  quickness;  ^*  but  I  am  a  bad  visit- 
er, and  go  rarely  from  home." 

**  Without  waiting  for  that  ceremony,  I 
should  be  only  too  proud  to  pay  my  respects 
to  you,  madam,"  said  Ella ;  and  the  next  day 
she  lefl  her  card  at  the  door.  Thus  was,  she 
flattered  herself,  a  foundation  laid  for  acquaint- 
ance, especially  as  she  learnt  from  Mrs.  Elm- 
sley that  Mrs.  Vane  was  quite  charmed  both 
with  her  person  and  her  manners  ;  and  a  cir- 
cumstance only  too  soon  occurred  which  made 
Ella  rejoice  that  she  had  waived  etiquette,  and 
courted  thus  openly  the  acquaintance  of  this 
melancholy  but  respectable  woman. 

I  have  before  said  that  the  fortune  which 
had  been  left  to  Mrs.  Vane  by  a  relation,  was 
personal  property,  and  this  money  she  had  en- 
trusted entirely  to  the  care  of  an  eminent  bank- 
er and  intimate  friend,  the  partner  in  a  well- 
accredited  house.  But  unforeseen  events  in 
the  commercial  world  shook  the  credit  of  this 
house  to  its  foundation  ;  and  in  order  to  stop 
an  alarming  run  on  the  bank,  Mrs.  Vane's 
friend,  hoping  to  replace  the  money  in  a  few 
days,  ventured  to  use  her  property.  But  the 
ruin  was  too  complete  to  be  avoided ;  and  a 
very  few  days  afterwards  witnessed  the  utter 
destrucli(}n  of  the  firm  in  question,  and  the 
total  ruin  of  Mrs.  Vane's  fortune;  for  nothing  j 
remained  to  her  but  a  trifling  sum  settled  on 
her  by  her  husband,  and  which  she  brought 
him  in  marriage !  Whatever  Mrs.  Vane 
might   feel  on  this  disastrous  event,   Ella's 


sensations  were  of  a  nature  as  painful,  for  she 
at  first  experienced  the  pangs  of  self-condem- 
nation. '*  But  for  me,'^  she  exclaimed  in  ago- 
ny, ^^  her  son  would  have  been  here,  and  his 
wealth  would  immediately  hare  removed  her 
poverty ;  however,  as  soon  as  this  news  Teach- 
es him,  he,  I  am  well  convinced,  will  do  even 
more  than  duty  requires." 

The  proud  are  so  apt  to  be  rendered  prooder 
by  affliction,  that  Ella  foresaw  an  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  Vane  was  now  more  unlikely  than 
ever.    True,  having  experienced  the  greatest 
of  all  losses,  that  of  a  husband  whom  she 
adored,  Mrs.  Vane  could  not,  as  she  told  Mrs. 
Elmsley,  feel  very  acutely  the  loss  of  wealth; 
but  then  she  was  lame,  in  delicate  health,  and 
wanted  a  great  deal  of  attendance,  besides 
those  little  comforts  and  luxuries  which  sick- 
ness requires,  and  wealth  only  can  bestow; 
and  these  she  saw  herself  obliged  to  relinqiush 
for  some  time  at  least,  as  months  must  elapse 
before  Colonel  Vane  could  learn  her  situatioo. 
Besides  she  had  been  the  great  lady  of  the 
village,  and  now  she  must  leave  the  manor 
house,  and  hire  a  small  house  only  just  lam 
enough  for  herself  and  one  maid.     Now  she 
must  walk  backwards  and  forwards  to  chureb, 
or  submit  to  be  taken  thither  in  the  carriage  of 
another !     And  Ella  knew  enough  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  to  feel  that  in  this  difficult  conjone- 
ture  she  must  take  especial  care  not  to  wooDtl 
Mrs.  Vane's  delicacy  and  pride  by  too  marked 
offers  of  attention  and  service,  else -she  would 
alienate  instead  of  attaching  her ;  whereas  if^ 
on  the  contrary,  she  could  contrive  to  be  of 
use  to  her  without  any  apparent  intention  of 
being  so,  she  should  very  likely  convert  her 
into  all  that  she  desired. 

It  was  for  three  Sundays  only  afWr  she 
heard  of  her  loss  of  fortune  that  Mrs.  Vaoe 
absented  herself  from  church.  On  the  fourth 
she  made  her  appearance,  leaning  no  loneer 
on  the  arm  of  one  footman,  and  followed  by 
another,  but  supported  by  a  female  servant  and 
carrying  her  own  prayer-book  in  her  hand. 
Ella's  fortitude  was  not  equal  to  behold  this 
change  unmoved,  though  Mrs.  Vane  could  un- 
dergo it  with  firmness;  and  when  she  curtsied 
to  her  with  all  the  respect  she  felt  on  her  en- 
tering the  pew,  she  was  forced  to  turn  away, 
and  leaning  on  the  side  of  the  seat  hide  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

Ella  had  the  delicate  precaution  to  come  to 
church  without  her  carria^  that  day,  that  Mis. 
Vane  might  not  be  reminded  of  her  altered 
condition,  by  seeing  her  drive  off  in  a  splendid 
equipage,  while  she  was  forced  to  come  and 
depart  on  foot.  Perhaps  unconsciously  to 
herself,  Mrs.  Vane  dreaded  to  witness  this 
difference ;  for  she  certainly  cast  a  sort  of  fea^ 
ful  look  round  when  she  reached  the  cbureh 
porch,  as  if  seeking  and  missing  somethiog; 
but  Ella  walked  on,  evidently  expecting  do 
carriage ;  and  Mrs.  Vane  appeared,  Mrs.  Elm** 
ley  thought,  to  be  relieved  by  this  drcoiB- 
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«iancc'.  As  Mrs.  Vane  walkni  k*aning  on  hor  !  **  for  1  doubt  you  will  be  torinentpd  with  me 
mniil,  KlU,  who  was  brt'oro,  stopped  till  she '  some  time.'* 

raiiM-  up  to  her,  and  oflt-red  hrr  ami ;  which  I  *•  Tormented  I"  replied  Ella,  ^*  tormented  ! 
%\ir  arrrptiHl.  F'lla  then  betran  to  expatiate  '  blest  rather! — Oh!  if  you  knew,  if  vou  could 
t  n  till*  b**autirfl  of  the  weather,  and  to  praifte  but  understand,  how  I  love  to  be  with  you  !** 
the  pli-a.santn(  ss  of  the  walk  to  churrb.  **To  Here  8b«'  hurst  into  tears,  to  the  wonder  of  her 
V  ti  it  tnrty  be  pl(*asant,**  replied  Mrs,  Vane  1  gntifieil  thounli  siitVorinj;  au«iitor. 
uif|i  t-iiiplia$^i!i  and  liM'liuur,  "  for  ynu  areyoun^  .  *'Younjj  lady."  said  ^Irs.  Vane,  after  a 
and  hetilthy^  and  walkint!  i<*  the  act  of  your  pause,  **  you  have  quick  ffensiliilities  and 
rhf.ice.  not  your  necessity;  but  /am  lame,  easily-awakem'd  feelings,  for  you  have  as  yet 
r!d.  and  infirni,  and  mux/  walk;  besides)  I .  known  no  deep  and  deeply-si'ated  sorrow.** 
irive  not  hi-rn  used  to  walking.  Houever,  |  "  No  sorrow  ?  What,  not  1!'*  replied  Ella, 
'  H>*avin  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,*    eatrfrly. 

ar.tt  I  ho|K*  in  time  I  shall  be  as  riTonciletl  to  "  At  least,  no  sorrows  like  to  mine.  Miss 
my  r.itt'  as  1  wtfiht  to  be.**  A  person  of  less  Monlauut ;  and  I  attribute  this  violent  emotion 
intiiitive  benevolence  and  delicacy  than  Ella  to  pity  for  my  misfortunes,  and  the  generous 
would  immediately  have  otfend  Mr>.  Vane  \^isb  to  try  to  make  me  believe,  lest  my  pride 
her  rarriafrp,  and  made  a  parade  of  assurintr  should  be  wounded,  that  while  I  am  here  re- 
her  it  would  always  be  at  her  service.  But  ci-iving  obliirations  1  shall  in  reality  be  con- 
Ktla  nr't  onlv  felt  that  such  an  offer  at  that ,  ferrinj;  them.** 

nioment  would  look  as  if  she  fancied  Mrs.  {  *^  Vou  u*i7/  oblicve  me  by  allowing  me  to 
Van*  was  what  is  called  «/W/rn^  for  the  ;  wait  on  you,  but  my  emotion  bad  a  cause  yoa 
prrpr»4al ;  shs  also  knew  that  it  would  be  :  do  not  suspect ; — however,  in  time  you  shall 
p^intinj  out  most  forcibly  the  superiority  of  know  it." 

b«T  situation  to  Mrs.  Vane*s.  She  therefore  '  To  be  brief: — pain,  confinement  to  odt  pos- 
rrmained  sib'nt;  but  she  ventur«-d  gently  to  .  ture,  and  previous  anxiety  of  mind,  had  a  per- 
pre^s  the  arm  that  was  locked  in  hers,  while  a  >  nicious  efftrt  on  the  health  of  Mrs.  Vane,  and 
tpar  trickled  down  her  cheek,  and  proved  to !  Klla  had  the  mournful  satisfaction  of  nursing 
!l>e  object  of  her  interest  that  hrr  silence  did  j  the  mother  of  the  man  whom  she  loved,  in  a 
r...:  prnrei'd  from  insensibility.  Little  did  Mrs.  loner  and  dangerous  illness.  But  she  recovered,  I 
Van**  Mispect  the  desi^  which  Ella  had  on  and  recoven'd  to  ornitify  Ella  by  the  assurance 
h«r,  3  dt!<igo  as  yet  too  dangerous  to  be  haz-  that  she  owed  her  life  to  her  incessant  care, 
iTi!pd.  and  even  filial  assiduity. 

Colonel  Vane  had  now  sailed  near  a  twelve- 


One  Sundav*  a  violent  shower  drtained  Ella 

in.1  Mrs.  V,ine  in  the  church-porch,  and  the  I  """"*'»•     T^'\a'   he   was   safely   arnvd     was 

i-rmrr  was  forced  to  send  for  her  carriage,  in    »*"'*^"  ^'f  '*  *''"*''^  ^'^"»"  *»""  *"  ^  '»^°"^*  Rivers; 

mjarh  Mr-.  Vane  was  prevailed  on  to  take  a    H"'  *'*^  ^^^""^^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^''^*  **""  *^''*"?  ^"^  J"*** 
-  the    aruiy   under   the    command   of  (ieneral 

Harris,  and  expected  ere  Ion?  to  be  in  the  heat 

M5*rMiMg  their  drivts  and  at  ienu'iii  siiiask^^^^^    ;|*/'l^  war.  — \Vhat   painful   intelligence   to 

Q^n  ji^juj^j  j^  jjp,.    Mia!    But  she  knew  her  It  ttiT  of  exculpation 


««r2t.     But,  as  the  weather  cleared  up  b«*fore 
ir-eT  reacheil  the  manor  house,  Ella  proposed 


Mr*.  Vane  to  jjet  out  at  her 
•nme  improvements  which  she  was  inakincr 
tbrre.  •*  It  would  be  so  obliging  in  you  if  you 
v(rt.M  aliirbt!**  said  F^IIa. 

•*  But  I  am  not  an  obi ijjinjj person,*'  repli«d 
Mrs.  Vane  wiili  a  pensivr  smile;  *»howevi'r, 
I  do  not  know 


must  have  arrived,  and  she  hopeil  that,  if  it 
reached  him,  for  her  sake  he  would  do  all  he 
could  to  preserve  his  life,  and  not  rush  into 
battle  careless,  like  a  desperate  man,  of  his 
safety  and  his  life.  But  Sirs.  Vane's  hopes 
of  amended  fort  line  from  his  filial  piety,  and 


•stored  confi- 
were  soon 


„   ,.        ^■.  ^"*  »'  iH.  ihere  IS  no  reM<tm.r  ,.,„^.^^  ^^  happiness  from  his  resli 

joq.      .So  sayinnr   s^,..  followed  the  drliiyhiid  ^^„^,.  ,,„^  ,,4^  ,. ^^.^^  j^  ^j,  ^ountrv, 

Lla  into  the  hall  •who,  steppimi  back  lo  bt  .x^MuyvA,  if  not  d.^troved  for  ever.'                      1 

brr  pr.^.de  her  into  a  fine  and  spacmn.  libra-  l„„.iliir,.nre  was  re'ceiv.^  of  the  capture  of; 


tad  Wl.  and   with   sueb  vinlmee,  that   bor    „,,.„,  ^,^^  ^^^  ,-,;,„,  ,he  main  armv,  and  was 


surronmied ;  that  he  batl  bt-tn  sren  to  fall,  but  j 
that  his  body  had  not  yet  been  found ;  tbere- 
fmr  he  was  only  returned  missin;.  j 

This   glorious  publir,  but  this  distressing; 
private  news  was  conirnunieateil  to  Mrs.  Vane  ' 
by  her  anrnt  in  London,  and  to  Ella  by  her! 
friend  Mrs.  Elmsb  y,  who  was  commissioned 
by  Mrs.  Belmont  to  undertake  in  person  t 


:U.  f'H  w  liich  she  fell,  was  sd  niurb  injured 
M  la  make  it  impossible  fi>r  her  in  stand  or 
*nvr.  Ella  immediately  R«'nt  fi>r  the  nearest 
■wtvtanee,  beins  internallv  th;inktnl  that,  as 
^  arridenl  was  to  happen,  it  had  happened 
ladfT  hrr  roof, 

"Thi^  is  a  sad  business.  Miss  Mordaimt, 
^Sr^  as  well  as  for  me,**  said  Mrs.  Vane, 
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task  she  could  only  herself  perform  by  letter. 
Ella,  therefore,  went  through  the  first  agonies 
which  such  news  occasioned,  unseen  by  the 
unhappy  mother,  who  had  shut  herself  up  to 
mourn  in  secret— to  mourn,  not  over  Ihe  loss 
of  her  son^s  society,  for  how  could  she  miss 
or  regret  what  she  had  never  allowed  herself 
to  enjoy  ?  but  she  mourned  for  that  fantastic 
indulgence  of  morbid  sensibility  which  had 
led  her  to  reject  the  personal  attentions  of  that 
son  whom  she  was  now  doomed  never  to 
behold  again ;  and,  when  she  reflected  on  the 
pain  which  her  conduct  had  occasioned  to  his 
affectionate  heart,  she  endured  the  pangs  of 
remorse,  and  felt  in  some  measure  the  agonies 
of  self-upbraiding.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps, 
which  strips  sel^love  so  completely  of  its  de- 
lusions, as  the  hand  of  misfortune.  Hitherto, 
Mrs.  Vane  had  fancied  that  the  romantic  love 
for  her  husband,  which  induced  her  to  avoid 
the  sight  of  her  only  child,  because  that  child 
had  occasioned  his  beloved  father*s  death,  was 
a  proof  of  sensibility,  which  gratified  her 
vanity  by  giving  her  a  feeling  of  conscious 
supwiprity  over  suflierers  more  easily  consoled. 
But  now  her  conscience,  awakened  by  the 
bitterness  of  regret,  pointed  out  to  her  but  too 
forcibly,  that  the  only  sure  and  virtuous  proof 
of  affection  to  her  husband*s  memory  which 
she  could  have  given,  would  have  been  redou- 
bled fondness  for  the  son  that  husband  loved, 
and  eagerly  risked  his  life' to  save;  and,  with 
the  pious  aspirations  of  a  wounded  but  re- 
sided heart,  she  mingled  the  more  painful 
breathings  of  a  humbled  and  a  contrite  one. 

Ella,  too,  had  requested  to  be  lefl  alone,  and 
was  endeavouring  to  compose  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  obey  the  summons  of  Mrs.  Vane  to 
her  presence  whenever  it  should  arrive.  At 
length  Mrs.  Vane  felt  that  the  presence  of  Ella 
would  be  soothing  to  her,  and  she  sent  to  re- 
(^uest  it,  little  suspecting  that  her  kind,  atten- 
tive nurse,  her  aff*ectionate  companion,  was 
suffering  still  more  acute  anguish  than  her 
own,  from  the  same  overwhelming  intelli- 
gence, except  that  hope,  strangely  but  happily 
born  of  her  despair,  fondly  whispered  to  her 
that  as  the  body  had  not  been  found,  Colonel 
Vane  might  still  live,  though  wounded  and  a 
prisoner. 

When  Ella  entered  the  room,  Mrs.  Vane 
was  too  much  taken  up  with  her  own  feelings 
to  notice  Hilars;  and  while  she  wept  upon  her 
shoulder,  she  was  unconscious  that  the  cheek 
which  touched  hers  was  cold  and  pale  as  that 
of  death. 

»*  O  Ella !"  cried  Mrs.  Vane,  "  now  that  he 
is  lost  to  me  for  ever,  I  grrieve  that  I  allowed 
him  to  be  such  a  stranger  to  me  !  1  orrieve  that 
I  did  not  conquer  those  feelings  which  now 
appear  to  me  criminal^  though  once  amiable 
and  natural,  which  led  me  to  drive  hira  from 

my  prrsonce  by  my  coldness  and "  here 

•he  was  interrupted  most  painfully;  for  Ella, 
sympathizing  too  strongly  in  the  self-reproach- 


es of  Mrs.  Vane,  and  shocked  at  the  words 
**  lost  to  me  for  ever,*'  had  sunk  in  alanning 
insensibility  on  her  shoulder,  and  some  hours 
elapsed  before  she  could  bear  the  presence  of 
her  surprised  and  agitated  guest. 

But  Ella,  to  whom  all  concealment  was 
painful,  resolved  from  thut  moment,  thoagh  at 
the  risk  of  frustrating  the  dearest  hope  of  her 
heart,  to  confide  every  secret  of  it  to  Mrs.  Vane, 
and  in  the  evening  she  begged  that  she  would 
be  so  good  as  to  com^  to  her  bedside;  and 
while  Mrs.  Vane  gazed  with  mournful  anxiety 
upon  her  altered  looks,  Ella  addressed  her  as 
follows :  **  It  has  long  been,  and  is  now,  the 
dearest  wish  of  mj  heart  never  to  part  from 
you  again.  I  am  m  search  of  a  proper  cooh 
panion  to  live  with  an  orphan  like  myself,  s 
being  without  near  connexion  of  any  kind; 
and  could  I  have  selected  such  a  companion 
from  the  whole  assembled  world,  my  choice 
would  have  fallen  on  you.'* 

Mrs.  Vane,  conscious  how  ill  a  broken-heart- 
ed  woman,  as  she  thought  herself,  was  formed 
to  undertake  the  task,  spoke  not,  but  shook  ber 
head  in  token  of  disapprobation. 

*'  What,  do  you  disapprove,*'  cried  Elh, 
*'  before  you  know  who  I  am  1  When  you  shall 
know  that,  I  shall  not  wonder  if  you  should 
indeed  refuse  and  reject  me." 

"  Learn  who  you  are !  What  mean  JoaV* 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Vane,  fearing  that  Ellla  wasm 
a  delirium. 

**I  am  an  innocent  but  most  unfortonatt 
woman.  .  You  must  remember  that — that  an 
intended  marriage  with  an  heiress  was  com- 
municated to  you  by ^" 

**  I  understand  you ;  yes ;  a  union  I  could 
not  but  approve,  as  it  was,  I  was  informed, 
with  a  lady  of  great  fortune,  beauty,  and  vi^ 
tue." 

"  I  was  that  lady !"  exclaimed  Ella  with 
great  effort. 

"  You !"  cried  Mrs.  Vane ;  and  seeing  in 
Ella,  at  that  moment,  only  a  being  afflicted 
like  herself,  for  all  her  illness  was  now  ac- 
counted for,  *^My  poor  afflicted  one!"  she 
faintly  articulated,  and  clasped  her  with  smo- 
ther's fondness,  and  a  widow's  sympathy,  to 
her  bosom.  It  was  some  rninutes  before  eitba 
of  them  could  renew  the  clhversation ;  at  last 
Mrs.  Vane  said,  '*  But  why  should  I  be  in- 
duced to  reject  you  when  I  learnt  dthat  yon 
were  the  beloved  of  my  son  ?" 

'^  Because  but  for  a  quarrel  with  me  be 
would  not  have  quitted  England." 

'^Ha!  I  remember  now  that  he  hinted  to 
me  his  'disappointment  in  love  had  induced 
him  to  go  and  earn  laurels  in  ■  ■"  Here 
emotion  silenced  her,  and  rendered  her  auditor 
incapable  of  hearing  more. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  many  such  breaks 
occurred  in  the  conversation  between  two  pe^ 
sons  so  much  interested  in  the  melancholy 
event  that  had  just  occurred.  At  length  Ella 
resumed  her  discourse  thus:  **I  am,  indeed 
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1  am,  self-judged,  and  imputo  to  my  petulant 
resentment  of  a  cliarge  that  appeared  to  have 
foundation,  his  m^'iuz/ departure  from  W— ; 
the  rest  was  the  result  of  accident  and  misre- 
I  presentation.  But  though  I  knew  that  I  need 
I  not  have  avowed  iny  fault,  as  you  could  never 
have  known  it,  I  could  not,  a&a  woman  of  ho- 
nour, allow  you  unconwiowly  to  countenance, 
and  take  under  your  protection,  the  woman 
who  had  been  the  means  of  depriving  you  of 
such  a  treasure." 

**  A  treasure !  alas !  to  me,  like  the  miser's 
gold  to  Arm/"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vane. 

**  Here,"  resumed  Ella,  pained  by  her  emo- 
tion, and  willing  to  interrupt  it,  **  here  is  a 
narnttive,  \vhich  contains  the  whole  of  my  sad 
and  eventful  though  short  history,  and  also,  a 
secret  as  yet  confided  to  you  alone,  the  story 
of  that  child  who  is  an  inmate  of  this  house. 
Read  it,  and  judge  me ;  and  if  you  cnr/i,  grant 
my  most  earnest  prayer,  and  let  my  future 
days  be  passed  in  administering  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  mother,  as  1  am  forhid<lcn  to  pass 
\  them  in  formintr  the  happiness  of  the  son." 
I  Ella  then  wished  to  try  to  rest,  and  Mrs.  Vane 
retired  to  read  the  manuscript. 

It  began  with  her  first  seeing  Colonel  Vane, 
and  a  minute  detail  of  all  that  passed  between 
them,  ac(*ompanied  by  the  letters  she  had  re- 
I  ceivcHl  from  him,  and  the  Irtter  slie  had  recent- 
ly written  to  him  ;  then  followi>d  what  I  shall 
(rive  in  detail,  namely,  a  full  elucidation  of 
I  the  mystery  concerning  her  journey  to  Wales, 
and  the  infant  under  her  protection.  Ella  wrote 
as  follows: 

'*  While  I  was  in  London  I  received  a  letter 
I  from  my  first  cousin,  the  only  child  of  my  de- 
.ceased  uncle,  whom  I  tenderly  loved,  conjur- 
'  ing  me,  if  I  wished  to  see  her  alive,  to  sot  off 
I  immediately  for  such  a   village,   in   such   a 
'county  in  Wales,  but  bogging  me  to  mention 
■to  no  one  where  she  was;  conjuring  me  also 
'  to  leave  my  sen'ants  at  the  entrance  of  the  prin- 
'cipality,  and  proceed  one  stage  alone, —  but 
that  at  the  end  of  that  stage  1  should  he  met 
and  accompanied  to  her  residence.     This  let- 
ter filled  me  with  great  alarm  and  uneasiness. 
■  Hiving  ever  considered  concealment  and  mys- 
'tery  as   the  concomitants  of  guilt,   I  could 
isearcely  prevail  on  myself  to  obey  such  mys- 
.'terious   and   suspicious  orders.     But  I   had 
jloTcd  my  uncle,  and  I  loved  his  daughter;  and 
IS  her  manners  were  faultless  in  my  opinion, 
and  her  character  irreproachable,  I  concluded 
that  her  husband,  a  post  captain  and  a  veiy 
gallant  officer,  had  gotten  into  some  difficul- 
ties, and  that  he  being  forced  to  lie  concealed, 
she  was,  very  properly,  the  companion  of  his 
retirement.     So  little,  alas !  was  I  prepared  for 
I  Ihi  shock  which  awaited  me.    Anxious  for  the 
'  life  of  my  cousin,  and  alarmed  at  her  danger, 
I  set  off  immediately,  and  travelling  day  and 
night,  soon  found  myself  at  the  place  where 
I  was  to  dismiss  my  servants.    I  did  so;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  Btage  I  was  met  bj  a 


sort  of  farmer^s  servant  in  a  one-horse  chaise, 
who  in  scarcely  intelligible  English  told  me 

he  was  come  to  conduct  me  to  Mrs. nam- 

!  ing  the  name  my  cousin  had   assumed,  and 
giving  me  a  short  note  from  her  not  worth 
copying.     Afler  travelling  about  a  mile  over 
precipices,  and  winding  round  valleys'  shut 
closely  in  by  the  most  threatening  rocks  I  ever 
beheld,  we  reached  a  sort  of  cottage,  adjoining 
a  farm-house,  at  the  door  of  which  1  saw,  not, 
as  I  hoped,  Captain  Montgomerie  anxiously 
awaiting  my  arrival,  but  a  lady,  whom  1  recog- 
nised as  having  been  governess  to  my  cousin, 
and  who  was,  I  thought,  married  and  settled 
in  Jersey.     I  had  no  time  to  ask  questions, 
before  I  found  myself  by  the  bedside  of  the 
nearly   dying  Lucy,  who  received  me  with 
tears  and  blessings  for  my  compliance  with 
her  request,  and  also  with  an  expression  of 
embarrassment  and  emotion,  for  which  I  found 
it  iuipossible  to  account.    That  she  had  some- 
tiiing  lying  heavily  on  her  mind  I  soon  discov- 
'  ered ;  and  when  i  found  that  Captain  Mont- 
gomerie was  at  sea,   though  expected  very 
I  soon,  and  heard  Lucy  say  she  hoped  she  should 
be  dead  before  he  arrived, — strange,  miserable 
suspicions  took  possession  of  my  mind,  and  I 
wished  yet  dreaded  an  explanation.     It  came 
only  loo  soon.     Having  dismissed  the  Welch 
girl  who  waited  on  her,  and  begged  Mrs.  Ben- 
well,  her  friend,  to  kave  us  alone,  she  desired 
me  to  sit  down  by  ncr  bed-side,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, listen  to  her  tale  with  patience:  —  *Yet 
how  can  I  expect  itV  she  continued,  *how 
can  I  expect  that  purity  like  yours  can  hear  to 
listen  to  a  tale  of  guilt  like  mine  I'     *  Cuilt!' 
1  exclaimed,  shuddering  as  I  spoke.     *  Yes, 
Ella,  guilt.     How  will  you  be  surprised,  as 
well  as  shocked  to  learn  that  she,  whom  you 
have  always  con^^idered  as  a  model  for  mar- 
ried women,  and  as  correct  as  she  was  happy, 
has  been  an  abandoned  woman  and  an  adulte- 
rous wife !'     At  these  dreadful  words  I  started 
with  horror  and  indignation/rom  my  seat,  and 
it  was  long  before  the  agonies  of  the  dying  and 
repentant  sinner,  and  my  own  consciousness 
that  she  was  a  sufferer,  and  perhaps  a  penitent, 
could  quell  the  tumult  of  my  feelings,  and  re- 
concile me  to  be,  at  my  time  of  life,  the  unpro- 
tected  attendant  on  such  a  death-bed,  and 
conveyed  to  it  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
mystery  and  loneliness.    Besides,  I  felt  that 
this  was  no  common  depravity,  as  her  husband 
was  all  tenderness  and  indulgence.    At  length 
she  went  on  thos: — ^Thongh  mj  hnaband 
doted  on  me,  and  still  dotta«  niMMiiiarifliia  of 
my  nnworthineaSf  I  nefwr  n^ 
I  sufficiently  erincad  f» 
which  take  plaae 
assorted  nnionat  ftr 
waya  on  ny  hoalr 
mine.    Tliii 
/rwiiA  that  giai 
of  a  narnad  oo 
and  this  wUb  ii 
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guest  at  all  times,  and  welcome  at  all  hours, 
must  sometimes  come  when  some  passings 
cloud  has  gathered  on  the  brow  of  the  husband 
or  the  wife,  and  the  latter  contrasts  with  the 
angry  frowns  of  her  husband,  the  unruffled 
brow  and  complacent  smile  and  constant  atten- 
tion of  the  visiter  and  friend ;  and  if  left  alone 
with  the  latter,  how  easily  may  an  artful  man 
win  from  a  weak  woman  a  detail  of  the  causes 
of  her  husband*s  ill  humour,  and  complaints 
of  his  unkindness,  while  he  in  reply  wonders 
how  any  man  can  have  the  heart  to  afflict  such 
excellence  !  Alas !  it  was  thus  that  I  was  se- 
duced ;  and  I  declare  with  my  dying  voice, 
that  1  believe  any  woman  who  can  so  far  for- 
get her  duty  as  to  complain  of  her  husband, 
and  to  a  man  too,  is  lost  unless  she  happens  to 
have  to  deal  with  a  man  of  principle  and  ho- 
hour.'  [You  will  conclude,  my  dear  madam, 
that  Mrs.  Montgomerie  did  not  go  on  thus 
with  a  connected  discourse;  but  that  I  have, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  thus  joined  together 
the  sentiments  I  drew  from  "her  by  my  ques- 
tions and  involuntary  expressions  of  wonder 
at  her  guilt.] 

••  *  Oiir  intrigue  remained  not  only  undiscov- 
ered but  unsuspected, — for  my  manners,  as  you 
know,  were  very  guarded ;  and  though  I  had 
as  it  were  two  manners,  still  the  fear  of  dis- 
covery put  us  both  sufficiently  on  our  guard, 
and  when  my  husband  i^s  at  sea  we  were 
never  seen  tofrether.  But  lonsr  before  our  in- 
tercourse  ended,  I  found  that  my  lover  had  lost 
all  reaard  for  me,  and  wished  to  pique  me  into 
complete  dismissal  of  him,  while  I  had  the 
misery  of  discovering  at  the  same  lime  that  I 
was  likely  to  become  a  mother,  and  infamy  in 
all  its  terrors  stared  me  in  the  face.  However, 
as  my  husband  was  not  to  return  for  several 
months,  though  he  had  been  absent  six,  I  hoped 
to  be  able  to  conceal  my  situation  and  elude 
discovery.  Therefore,  when  I  found  longer 
concealment  impossible,  I  wrote  to  my  friend, 
Mrs.  Benwell,  informing  her  of  my  distress, 
and  she  came  over  to  me  immediately.  Soon 
afier,  on  pretence  of  her  being  in  ill  health  and 
requiring  goat's  whey,  we  went  into  Wales ; 
and  when  my  term  drew  near  we  retired  to  this 
sequestered  spot,  where,  attended  by  a  female 
only,  I  became  the  mother  of  a  daughter,  the 
image  of  you,  Ella,  especially  in  the  eyes,  and 
you,  you  know,  are  reckoned  excessively  like 
me. — Would  that  I  had  resembled  you  also  in  ' 
mind!  But  if  I  can  prevail  on  you  to  take 
charge  of  my  poor  orphan,  the  child  of  shame, 
my  little  Ella  (for  t  have  named  her  after  you) 
may  resemble  you  in  virtue,  though  her  poor 
mother  did  not — and  to  you  circumstances  im- 
periously command  me  to  bequeath  her.  You 
are  rich,  and  can  provide  for  her;  you  are  hu- 
mane, and  will  protect  her.' — Here  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomerie was  too  exhausted  to  proceed,  and  lef\ 
me  at  leisure  to  reflect,  and  to  contemplate 
the  unexpected  embarrassment  and  pernicious 
anxiety  to  which  she  had  exposed  me.    Alas ! 


:  in  what  misery  does  not  one  frail  woman  in- 
volve all  wh6  are  connected  with  her !    A  de- 
praved man  may  be  shaken  off  from  the  family 
he  disgraces ;  but  a  depraved  woman,  depen- 
■  dent  and  weak  from  her  nature  and  her  sex, 
'  must  still  cling  to  those  ties  on  which  she  is 
I  unworthy  to  depend ;  and  wherever  abe  does 
;  so,  she  leaves,  like  the  snail  on  the  fruit,  a  slime 
that  marks  her  presence  and  her  nature. — I 
was  instantly  aware  of  the  bad  consequences 
to  me  of  a  charge  of  this  nature,  unless  al- 
lowed to  disclose  the  name  of  the  parents  of 
the  child ;  and  I  felt  indignation  and  disgust 
at  the  cold  selfishness  of  this  unhappy  woman, 
which  led  her,  seemingly  without  remorse  or 
consideration  for  me,  to  burthen  me  in  a  man- 
ner so  injurious,  in  all  probability,  to  my  repu- 
tation and  my  prospects  in  life ; — and  1  had 
almost  indignantly  resolved  to  refuse  her  re- 
quest, when  beholding  deatli  in  her  face,  eveij 
other  feeling  subsided  into  that  of  affectionate 
pity ;  and  taking  her  hand,  with  more  tender- 
ness than  I  thought  I  could  ever  feel  towards 
her  again,  I  asked  her  what  had  reduced  her  to 
her  present  state. — *  You  know,*  she  meekly 
replied,  *■  that  consumptive  symptoms  attended 
my  last  lying-in;  and  waiting  on  this  likes 
sort  of  retributive  justice,  they  have  proved 
too  much  for  a  constitution  already  subdued 
by  the  corrosive  anguish  of  remorse.' 

*'  *  Remorse !'  I  exclaimed,  *  and  havejos, 
then,  my  poor  Lucy,  been  so  severe  a  sufleitr, 
and  so  sincere  a  penitent!* 

"  *  I  am  a  penitent,'  she  replied ;  *  bnt  I  am 
unable  to  give  the  strongest  proof  of  my  peni- 
tence; I  cannot,  will  not,  confess  my  crimes 
to  my  deceived  and  therefore  happy  husband. 
I  cannot  bear  that  he  should  endure  the  agony 
of  knowing  that  the  woman  whom  he  adored, 
deceived  and  dishonoured  him.' 

"  *  But,'  answered  1,  *  if  he  knows  yonr 
guilt,  he  will  not  lament  you  as  he  will  othe^ 
wise  do, — therefore,  your  confession  would 
spare  him  many  a  pang.' 

"-  *  It  is  not  true,'  she  replied  with  greal 
quickness  and  animation.  'One  of  the  great- 
est of  all  pangs  is  the  certainty  of  the  oor 
worthiness  of  the  object  we  adore ;  and  this 
is  an  agony  I  wish  to  spare  my  poor,  confiding; 
and  betrayed  husband,  in  gratitude  for  his  long 
tried  affection.' 

"  Perhaps  she  was  right,  as  one  consider- 
ing the  peace  of  another, — though  wrong,  u 
a  sinner  seeking  her  own  good ;  but  on  this 
head  all  that  I  urged  was  urged  alas !  in  vain. 

'*  But  to  be  as  brief  as  possible ; — at  length, 
though  perfectly  aware  of  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  it  would  involve  me  in,  I  made  her 
a  solemn  promise  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
her  child.  I  also  promised  to  conceal  her  guilt, 
and  never  let  the  name  of  the  infant's  mother 
be  known,  except  for  some  very  particular  pm^ 
pose,  and  to  take  every  possible  precaution  to 
prevent  Captain  Montgomerie's  having  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  affair. 
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**T!tat  night,  quieted  in  mind  by  my  pro- 
mite  to  lie  a  mother  to  the  little  Klla,  and  with 
erenr  tentiment  of  ^nitence  and  reaignation, 
•he  breathed  her  last  in  my  arms. 

**  I  moat  own  to  you  that  her  death  waa  a 
great  rplief  to  my  mind,  by  taking  away  a  re> 
biion  whoee  exiatenee  was  a  diahonoar  to  me 
— «ad  that  it  waa  some  days  before  I  could 
look  at  the  offspring  of  guilt  with  affection 
eaoQgh  to  reconcile  me  to  the  task  1  had  un- 
dertaken. But  time  and  reflection  have  taught 
■e  tenderer  feelinga  towards  her,  and  even  to 
Njoioe  that  I  may  be  able  to  train  up  in  the 
puha  of  Tirtne,  a  being  otherwise  liable  to 
tivnd  in  thoae  of  vice. 

**  Aa  soon  aa  the  funeral  waa  orer,  it  waa 
BPttled  that  I  ahould  return  to  Bower  Wood 
aad  procure  a  nurse  and  place  of  abode  for  the 
child,  then  three  months  old,  to  which  place 
Mri.  Benwell  waa  to  remore  her,  as  that  lady, 
who  was  anxiously  expected  back  by  her  hus- 
buid,  could  not  herself  take  the  child  even  for 
a  short  time,  leat  questions  relatiTc  to  it  ahould 
he  naked,  and  ahe  be  forced  to  confess  all. 
B«t  by  pheing  it  at  three  milea*  distance  from 
■y  own  house,  I  hoped  to  escape  all  obserra- 
don ;  and  had  I  gone  to  see  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  in  my  own  carriage,  all  would 
hwre  been  well ;  but  my  consciousness  made 
aw  steal  to  the  cottage  ^  undue  houra,  ^nd 
ahwe,  and  thence  arose  the  appearance  of 
|iilt  which  has  occasioned  so  much  misery. 

'^As  soon  as  all  was  settled,  and  1,  as  I 
Jaameyed  towards  home,  was  left  to  the  un- 
dirtarbed  reflections  of  my  own  mind,  I  fore- 

m  with  indescribable  anguish  the  whole  of 
Aa  trials  to  which  this  mysterious  event  would 
flipoae  me,  if  Colonel  \  ane  became  my  de- 
efaired  lorer. — ^True,  I  waa  at  liberty  to  confide 
b  him,  according  to  my  own  stipulation  for 
Iwe  under  iNtWtni/ar  eircMm«/anrff  to  disclose 
^  secret.  But  knowing  as  1  did  his  distrust- 
M  disposition,  and  the  aeverity  of  his  opinions 

th  regnrd  u>  women,  Ww  jealousy  of  their 

iamte  aa!H)ciations  with  each  other,  and  his 
eoBviction  of  the  certain  influence  of  example, 
pvtiralariT  among  near  relations,  1  felt  that  it 
vaaM  be  long,  very  long,  before  I  should  have 
naolation,  even  if  1  had  opportunity,  to  tell 
hiai  that  my  first  cousin,  the  play-fellow  of  my 
childhood  and  the  frequent  companion  of  my 
ysath,  was  a  depraved  woman  and  a  faithless 
*ifr«  —  faithless  too,  to  one  of  the  best  of 
badbanda. — I  knew  very  well  that  he  would 
jW  iealooa  and  suspicious  of  such  an  intimacy 
M  anrh  an  example,  and  that  I  ahould  have 
plat  diflkulty  in  persuading  him  that  neither 
m.  Ifontgomerfe*s  manners,  conduct  nor 
Maveraation  exhibited,  to  me  at  lea$i^  anght 
Wl  the  moat  perfect  purity  and  correctness ; 
9i  I  eooM  not  but  fear  that,  by  performing  an 
■t  flC  pity  and  humanity,  I  ahould  in  all  pro- 
Mlhy  tarnish  my  own  fiiir  fame  in  the  eyea 

^  the  only  man  of  whose  unqualifled  appro- 

Moa  I  was  deetdedty  ambitiaaa.  Still,  how- 
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ever  correctly  I  judgsil  of  Colonel  Vane,  I  own 
with  shame  and  contrition,  that  had  I  been  as 
explicit  with  him  as  I  ought  to  have  been  as 
soon  as  he  declared  himaelf  my  lover,  much  if 
not  all  of  the  wrctchedneaa  we  have  both  ex- 
perienced would  have  been  avoided;  and  I 
ahall  regret  to  the  last  hour  of  my  existence 
that  weak  and  unworthy  fear  of  conseqaences, 
that  terror  of  awakening  in  him  auapicions 
injurioua  to  my  character,  which  induced  me 
to  peraevere  in  a  concealment  which,  though 
the  reault  of  virtue  in  the  Jini  instance,  when 
peraevered  in  to  a  betrothed  lover  immediately 
became  a  apeciea  of  guilt ;  and  I  felt  that  the 
miaery  I  have  endurc3  from  his  suapiciona  of 
my  depravity,  baa  been  a  aort  of  retributive 
justice. 

'*  But  should  he  ever  return,  (and  aomethinff 
whispers  me  that  he  will  return,)  and  when  1 
shall  present  to  him  as  my  ffuest,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  my  fondest  care,  tM  mother  whom  I 
know  he  has  always  tenderly  loved,  I  shall 
obtain  a  noble  revenge  over  the  doubts  that 
degraded  both  him  and  me,  and  triumph  1 
hope  over  every  remaining  prejudice.  — 0 
deareat  madam!  crush  not  Uiese  soothing 
hopes,  but  let  me  be  to  you  aa  a  daughter  in 
every  thing  but  the  name ! 

Ella  Mordaunt.** 

'*  The  above  was  written,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive, before  the  dreadful  news  reached  up. 
But  I  have  remembered  there  ia  iiill  a  hape^  ox 
\  could  not  have  had  the  heart  to  write  these 
few  words." 

While  Mrs.  Vane  was  reading  thia  narra- 
tive, a  feeling  of  pity  and  respect  amounting 
to  enthusiastic  reverence  was  excited  in  her 
towards  the  young  and  interesting  heroine,  so 
deserving,  yet  so  injured  ;  so  formed  for  hap- 
piness, yet  suddenly  plunged  in  what  she  con- 
sidered irremediable  misery ;  for  could  Ella 
ever  recover  the  blow?  Never;  for  ahe  gave 
to  her  hrr  own  feelings;  and  she  could  not 
prove  her  respect  more.  **  Noble-minded 
eiri  !"  she  exclaimed,  **  to  take  on  heraelf  the 
blame  of  having  deprived  me  of  my  aon,  though 
at  the  risk  of  driving  me  from  her !  Leave 
thee,  thou  dear  and  generoua  and  ill-treated 
being !  Never,  never.  Thy.  reputation  has 
suffered  in  some  measure  through  the  means 
of  the  son,  be  it  the  mother's  care  and  pride  to 
restore  it  by  her  countenance  to  its  original 
brightneaa !  for  who  can  dare  to  aay,  that  the 
mother  of  Colonel  Vane  and  the  faithful  widow 
of  hia  father  would  be  the  companion  of  aught 
but  purity  and  virtue  V* 

Her  meeting  with  Ella  next  day  was  a  most 
affecting  one ;  but  it  healed  in  some  measure 
the  sorrows  of  both.  Ella  waa  contented  to 
receive  Mra.  Vane  aa  her  companion  on  her 
own  terma;  that  ia,  on  her  paying  for  the 
board  of  herself  and  servant 

Ella  waa  xalled  away  ftcm  this  intereating 
meeting  to  mmw  iruU;  that  of  reeeiTiBg  Cap* 
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tain  Montgomerie,  to  whom  she  had  written, 
stating  that  his  wife  was  taken  ill  while  tra- 
velling in  Wales  with  Mrs.  Benwell,  and 
that  she  had  hastened  to  her  only  just  time 
enough,  as  the  decline  was  very  rapid,  to  re- 
ceive her  dying  breath,  and  be  entrusted  with 
her  tender  wishes  for  his  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  her  blessing  for  the  years  of  indul- 
gent atfection  in  which  she  had  lived  with 
him ;  commending  at  the  same  time  her  daugh- 
ter (then  at  school)  to  his  care  and  love. 
Captain  Montgomerie  had  received  this  letter 
some  months  before  the  state  of  his  spirits 
would  allow  him  to  answer  it;  and  he  had 
been  on  shore  some  days  before  he  had  reso- 
lution to  set  off  for  Bower  Wood  to  visit  Ella, 
as  he  had  not  learnt  her  change  of  abode. 

At  W he  not  only  learnt  that,  but 

heard  such  hints  respecting  its  cause,  and 
concerning  Ella,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty, 
as  a  friend  and^^lation  by  marriage,  to  tell 
her  what  was  said,  and  offer  his  advice. 

It  was  with  excessive  perturbation  that 
Ella  went  down  to  an  interview  with  this 
much  injured,  but  deceived,  confiding  hus- 
band ;  and  Captain  Montgomerie  was  equally 
agitated.  '*  O,  Ella !  kind  and  true  friend,'' 
said  he  at  last ;  **  so  you  attended  my  suffer- 
ing angel  in  her  last  moments  1  W*ould  I  had 
been  there !  would  I  had  been  there,  to  ask 
her  pardon  for  all  my  faults  towards  her!" 

"Faults,  Montgomerie?  Why,  you  were 
the  best  of  husbands !  You  were  only  too 
good  to  her ;  you  spoiled  her." 

"  Do  you  think  so  1  No ;  she  was  too  per- 
fect to  be  spoiled ;  I  could  not  do  too  much 
for  such  an  angel."  Then  he  gave  way  to 
another  burst  of^  sorrow;  while  Ella  could 
scarcely  bear  to  witness  such  proofs  of  a  ten- 
derness so  little  deserved  by  the  object  of  it. 

"  But  tell  me,  Ella,  do  you  really  think  I 
did  my  duty  by  her?  I  thought  so  while  she 
was  alive,  but  now  she  is  dead  I  daily  re- 
proach myself." 

"  That  is  very  natural  and  a  very  common 
feeling,  my  dear  friend,  though  in  your  case  a 
most  irrational  one ;  you  were,  on  my  honour^ 
in  my  opinion,  a  model  for  husbands." 

"  She  was  for  u»trM,  Ella.  Now  tell  me, 
do  you  think  you  ever  saw  a  more  admirable 
woman  ?" 

**  Dear  Montgomerie !"  replied  Ella,  willing 
to  avoid  a  direct  reply,  "  I  will  not  suffer  you 
to  go  on  thus.  By  dwelling  thus  on  the 
charms  of  her  whom  you  have  lost,  you  only 
increase  the  misery  you  ought  to  struggle  to 
overcome." 

"  Well,  that 's  right,"  said  he,  deeply  sigh- 
ing ;  "  and  now  to  show  my  gratitude  to  you 
for  your  kindness  to  my  dying  saint. — ^'Fell 
me,'*  cried  he,  suddenly  grasping  her  arm, 
"do  you  not  think  she  is  now  a  saint  in  hea- 
ven?^' 

"  My  bdief  in  the  mercy  of  the  Deity  is 
unbounded,"  replied  Ella  solemAy. 


"His  mercy  1"  replied  Montgomerie,  "I 
was  speaking  of  his  jtuiiee  §  tnd  from  that  she 
had  little  to  fear." 

"  Captain  Montgomerie,"  replied  Ella  with 
a  pale  cheek  and  faltering  voice,  "  these  are 
awful,'  fearful  subjects,  and  I  like  not  to  dis- 
cuss them,  assured  that  the  very  best  of  us,  in 
the  presence  of  Him  to  whom  you  allude,! 
must  stand  appalled."  And  Montgomerie,  a  | 
little  piqued  at  her  not  approving  of  his  beati- 
fication of  his  adored  Lucy,  went  on  with 
what  he  was  going  to  say.—"  Well,  well,  then 
to  talk  of  something  elsfv— 4ind  as  I  was  going 
to  say,  in  return  for  your  kindness  to  my  lost 
treasure,  I  will  tell  you  a  bit  of  my  mind  rela- 
tive to  yourself.    I  find  at  W ,  that  yoo 

have  been  playing  the  fool,  cousin  Ella." 

"Playing  the  fool,  Captain  Montgomerie! 
What  mean  you  ?" 

"  Why  I  mean  that  you  have  been  setting 
all  the  gossips  talking  about  you !" 

"  How !" 

"  Oh,  you  know  how— -and  to  be  sure,  thoagh 
an  excellent  creature,  you  always  were  too  apt 
to  set  appearances  at  defiance.  Yon  know 
my  poor  Lucy  used  to  preach  to  you  some- 
times ;  she  used  to  tell  you  your  manner  was 
too  free ;  4ier  own  you  know  was  perfect." 

"  Grant  me  patience,  Heaven !''  cried  EUa 
rising  and  walkinflLup  and  down  the  room— 
"Captain  Montg^erie,  I  cannot  bear  these 
allusions  to  my  cousin---they  distress  me  be- 
yond endurance." 

"Do  they?  Kind,  feeling  giri!  Well,  I  will 
obey  you  if  I  can — but  as  I  was  saying^l 
heard  something  about  a  child,  a  vagae  hint 
concerning  a  child  that  dropped  from  theclouda, 
and  lo !  was  under  your  protection.  Now, 
who  but  a  romantic  miss  like  you,  who,  con- 
scious of  her  innocence  forsooth,  cares  not 
what  the  world  says,  would  undertake  the 
charge  of  a  mysterious  child  ?  for  you  don*t 
suppose  I  think  it  your  child,  Ella — No,  I 
would  blow  any  man^s  brains  out  who  said  it 
was.  But,  how  pale  you  look!  I  protest, if  1 
don't  believe  you  are  going  to  faint!" 

"I  am  rather  sick,"  said  Ella  faintly; 
"  but  open  the  window,  and  I  shall  be  better 
soon."  He  did  so ;  and  the  tortured  Ella  re- 
covered. 

"And  this  is  all  you  learnt,  is  it?"  said 
she. 

"  All !  and  enough  too ;  but  I  hope  to  know 
more,  and  prevail  on  you  to  tell  me  whose  the 
child  is,  and  not  to  persist  in  keeping  a  secret 
so  prejudicial  to  yourself." 

"  Never.  Besides,  it  has  done  me  all  the 
harm  it  can  now  do  me,"  said  Ella  bursting 
into  tears. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  distress  you,  Ella ;  but  it  ii 
for  your  good ;  and  I  tell  you  honestly,  yos 
muaU  if  you  value  your  reputation,  let  it  be 
known  whose  the  child  is ;  lor  though  1  would 
fight  any  man  who  said  it  was  yonrs,  I  mult 
own  it  is  a  suspicions  circumstance ;  and  1 80* 


appeakanck  is  \i;\i\sr  mkk 


ut.^ 


absolutf^ly  ran  out  of  t)i«'  room,  hul  hooii 
led,  after  a  violent  eiVort,  to  hot  iiHioniMli- 
iditor.  **For(rivc  ine/*  »m\  tiliis  **hiii 
Lacy^s  death-scene,  and  the  prohtdili* 
>f  one  very  dear  to  mo,  my  nervt*M  hiivi* 
much  shattered/' 

^oor  thingr!*'  ho  replied,  afli^ctiimntrly 
lor  her  hand,  **  1  can  feid  for  yoii  only  loo 

-but  about  this  child,  Ktla *' 

re  she  interrupted  him,  and  Haid  firmly, 
>tain  Montj^omcric,  my  own  HenHn  of 
has  hithert'i  always  lifcn  my  ruiis  of  at:- 
and  ever  shall  be;  and  I  muHtdcHJrf:  you 


11  n;T  riru5<^i.u  ct\ic^'^  Loot  mfw  ahrr    »)n  of  ih.  fta«v  .m  MtNnM»ii>i,  hiH  ,nx<»^  t^'^nti 

Srit  ^  .•»»-.-  i.""  n>?  such  ihinp,"  ivpli^i  KUa   l«M\N>i,  ;*»  lu^  « ,'««.»»!  \  .».*  !'.  •  «  Is  ioi\    h\n\,  !,> 
nan'tJT  :  **  «^t  uouid  bid  me  keop  the  s«^    t:«k<-  ihr  »iui».  auii  htM  \Uv  ntrni  .m  Mo)^l>\iti\f 
»o  eMrusiOv^  10  me,  at  tlie  haxAni  of  t^-rry  '      Mv.  MouUuuu  hiid  \\m\  »\\w  «oui  >i  mo^i  y\,m\\ 
PI  10  myself."  If:ttc^  >«'«iit^  mnut  \«hi«««^  lUhia  oi  honiUii  \\\m\ 

Ijw  lii'ile  you  know  her«  Klhi — why  »\w  '  oihoi  dohiM  ho  hnd  initd  \\\\  ho  immiM  ^ti^  t«i« 
lot  an  atom  of  romance  in  Arr  ooniposi- .  loni*ri ;  on  x^hioh  ino  tu(<)iiiiiii>il  \im)M|i  \s\'\\\ 
The  plain,  sober, straight-forwai^l dution    hioko  opon  hiP  l:ithfi*«  hitnun,  ohil,  h<.imtp 
.' were  all  she  cared  for;  and  lloio    takon  ihonoo  hilU  lo  u  i>i<n<iiih<hildp  iMtti^tnii, 

ho  niiiriiod  It  woniiin  ol  ihi>  iittnu  i^ud  bi<i  ,-fti) 
for  tho   \vAnl  lndii>^.      Ax   «im»ii  to*  hi>  iiiiUi'il 
Ihoro  liii  \MMil  up  iho  I'litinhv  i  iiml  \uAi\\\  h 
Nfiivod    novoi    III    Imhl    Iii<i'|i<iiim«i>    \\\s\\     hln 
fttlhi^r,  nud,  o{i|it>i  III  lilt  iptKhitiMl  nn  hint  hit 
ri'fuHiiiH  III  pity  Ilia  ili'hlq,  hi'  a|i|inil  it  nint)  mI 
lilN  doiilli,  kMowliiy  Ihfii  hia  liiilii>i'«  llial  m  ImIi 
wiiN  III  htivr  iin  htii  1  iind  hH|iln|ii  Mhnnhl   hi* 
iniirry  n   niTtind    wiht  mid  Initri'  i-liildiMn,  t'l  • 
rrliirn  ftoiiiK  dny  nr  hHm'I,  hihI  hl>|flii  Itii'  ptuM   { 
piT.lii  iif  ihn  «iip|i«iiii.i|  hi.li  liy  iiiMvliifr  hliMMi-ll  I 

itllVf,        lIlM    M'Im'IIM'    BIM-I  M.di-d     tiiijy     ||f     I|<mI|> 

for  hi II  hilln'i,  Ihouprli  h'  Im  lM>vi-d  hlfii  ilixifl^ 
>p  this  subject.**  At  this  monif:nt  iIm^  ,  did  not  ifittrry  ;iif:tfii,  .hkI  ihi>  l/iriiiMi'df  u'-f  odf-fl 
,  supposin^r  Klla  was  aIon«;,  cann:  luVt  to  f^lU.  'I  Ih'  Imr,  iiii:<ii-aIiiIi  ,  \tnrttni  \fft 
•om  with  tlie  inffinl  in  h'.-r  armH.  In  an  hm  fir«t '^il*,  111.1111* d  a  ■f/t.ittnn  «rl  rol'txi,  ff^m 
it  the  terrifiei  Ella  ran  t/ithr:dr//>rt/;M:rid  hrouyhi  Unu  mm  umumm  h,ttuhi  ;  ■•n'l  **t  Mrfn 
ick ;  but  Mo;jl?o:ii*r;i<:  rfisirhc'd  it  h<'for<r  -A'/iiMn  h<  -mm  ro  iri'i' h  ^H.fito'\.  «h:>^  »fr 
nd  vowed  he  wo-"i  i.^r*:  a  Iv/k  al  tn«:  nh*-.  y'/W*d  kKi  w/.iiI#|  1,1  i*  1  ',-#ii  lr««;iiii,  »i/  f^ 
brai,  in:  M-*  if  it  c. -,':  fj:*i  '*';l  •*  :i'/%"  %i'jijA  m*  iri^' iiti'^rf*  of  '  ;-.<rr<ii*$/  fn*  'uz-ff 
i  by  ir.*-  !:it»-ij*-i»fe.  7":,:*  *j»«*r:ri  f*r»':".'«'J  ^isj?*,  *r»';  i'«  'r.*.  \f,o  1.*  y*,,  %/!  ri*  tmfut-f  ^ 
C»:*;«tri>.  sr^i  »..S.t  h\r.y/ir,*/  -mixu  ':«y>#-4»*,  ♦'»  *o«  r.M/  *»  .*  v  fJ-.»  ^'».*^/#  #  •* 
r-jr:,tr.*.  fc-t  :*:•.:-:  •.* «:  r.-.rv:  V/  *>!*«:  wyy,;,';  »<?*■  *;>•/,  a?^.  ■/  sv./.-.*  v#  »'f^  «#,* 
_1;  ivfcT.     H:»*Tfr.  V.'.  .2?.   K  %  .•.*.<    >.:.-/,.*:   t»*   -a^  v^*  4*. •,•-■.  ■  ,v.  r/«  «  ^' /■-»  »r*- 
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TAL£6  OF  REAL  LIFE. 


torily  declined,  and  the  father  and  son  w«re 
both  too  angry  to  trouble  her  with  further  atr 
tentions. 

Mrs.  Vane  and  Ella,  now  more  alike  in 
trials,  more  sisters  in  misfortune  than  before, 
had  therefore  a  new  home  to  seek.  Ella  could 
with  great  economy  have  lived  herself  on  the 
income  she  possessed;  but  even  united  to 
Mrs.  Vane*s  it  was  not  enough  to  procure  to 
that  now  constant  invalid  the  comforts  and 
aids  she  wanted.  Therefore  Ella  resolved  to 
increase  her  income,  and  consequently  prevent 
any  privations  to  her  companion,  by  taking 
pupils ;  and  as  the  unwelcome  and  overpower- 
ing intelligence  had  now  arrived  that  (Jolonel 
Vane*s  body,  though  stripped  and  mutilated, 
had  been  found,  recognised,  and  buried  with 
due  honouis,  all  the  hope  was  for  ever  lost 
which  had  almost  unconsciously  supported 
the  spirits  of  Ella,  and  she  felt  that  without 
constant  and  difficult  occupation  she  should 
perhaps  sink  under  the  pressure  of  affliction. 
Besides,  she  thought  that  she  could  educate 
her  orphan  charge  better  with  others  than 
alone,  and  she  proceeded  accordingly  as  soon 
as  she  had  prevailed  on  Mrs.  Vane  to  consent 
to  her  plans,  which  she  did  as  soon  as  Colo- 
nel Vane's  death  was  declared  to  be  undoubt- 
ed, and  the  heir  at  law  had  taken  possession 
of  his  property,  which  consisted  entirely  in 
entailed  estates. 

Ella  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  income,  to 
take  six  pupils  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  six- 
teen at  a  very  considerable  salary,  and  for  the 
sake  of  usefulness  she  wished  to  add  to  them 
twelve  children  of  four  years  old;  because 
she  thought  that  though  she  might  improve 
the  matuiers  of  girls  of  the  former  age,  she 
could  do  Utile  for  their  morals,  as  she  believed 
that  the  foundation  of  character  is  laid  in 
childhood,  and  can  never  be  materially  alter- 
ed ;  but  at  the  early  age  of  four  she  thought 
that  she  might  not  only  give  her  pupils  good 
habits,  but  eradicate  bad  ones.  And  Mrs. 
Vane  highly  approved  this  plan;  but  she 
would  probably  have  approved  any  plan 
which  Ella  proposed,  as,  being  formed  not 
only  to  love  excellence  but  to  adore  it,  she 
was  convinced  that  all  Ella  did  was  **  wisest,  \ 
virtuousest,  discreetest,  best;'*  for,  like  most ! 
persons  who  slowly  and  rarely  love,  Mrs. 
v'ane  when  she  did  love  did  so  even  to  enthu- 
siasm. Meanwhile,  such  was  the  power  of 
Mrs.  Vane's  countenance  and  protection  to 
counteract  the  baneful  effect  of  the  slanders 
propagated  against  Ella,  that  she  had  in  a 
short  time  the  number  of  pupils  which  she 
desired,  and  the  quondam  heiress  of  Bower 

WcM)d  became  as  celebrated  at  T ,  near ; 

which  city  she  now  resided,  for  her  successful  i 
manner  of  instructing  youth,  as  she  had  been 
for  her  beauty,  her  graces,  her  taste,  and  her , 
splendour,  when  she  lived  in  the  neighbour-  ^ 

hood  of  W . 

Nearly  three  years  had  elapsed  since  thej 


news  of  the  taking  of  Seringapatui  hU 
reached  England,  and  Ella  had  beca  tvs 
years  a  school-miatreaa,  when  a  aentleiiian  of 
good  fortune  and  of  splendid  Aiiitiaa,  who 
was  very  high  at  the  bar,  ventarad  to  stow  lo 
the  exemplary  instructress  vt  youth  the  ftth 
sion  he  had  never  dared  to  own  to  the  beireio 
of  Bower  Wood.  To  virtue  mad  taleat  ho 
united  great  personal  lecommcndatiopa  wd 
most  pleasing  manners;  and  aoch  was  lus 
respect  for  Ella's  feelings,  that  h  was  to  Mn. 
Vane  he  first  made  known  his  desiie  to  a^ 
dress  her.  At  first  the  ides  of  such  a  propoaJ 
startled  and  distressed  Mrs.  Vane ;  but  her 
good  sense,  and  her  generosity  of  nature,  sooa 
taught  her  that  she  must  not  even  wkh  lo 
stand  in  the  way  of  Ella's  forming  so  desira- 
ble a  marriage,  and  that  she  ought  to  coaibot 
the  attachment  to  the  memory  of  her  sou, 
which  might  lead  Ella  to  reject  this  advas- 
tageous  proposal;  while  wtth  a  look  asl 
manner  which  conveyed  to  Mr.  Alliagtoa  a 
conviction  that  she  spoke  truth,  she  assaiei 
him  that  she  earnestly  wished  bim  sueeess, 
and  would  second  his  suit  to  the  utmost  of 
her  power. 

^*  Allow  me,  madam,  to  say,  Uiat  if  I 
fortunate  as  to  succeed,  my  first  request 
be  that  you  reside  with  us ;  on  no  other 
dition  would  I  accept  the  hand  of  Miss  Mo^ 
daunt,  as  one  of  her  charms  in  my  eyes  ish« 
devoted  attachment  to  you."  Mrs.  Vsne  WM 
gratified,  but  only  offered  him  her  thttks  k 
return;— she  was  however  plessed  to  thisk 
this  generosity  in  Mr.  Allington  might  ho 
likely  to  recommend  his  suit  to  Ella. 

Ella,  though  flattered  by  and  fratefal  for 
the  love  of  such  a  man,  gave  to  nis  offns  a 
firm  though  kind  refusal ;  but  at  length  otot- 
come  by  his  pleadings  and  those  of  Mis. 
Vane,  she  promised  to  take  a  week  to  consider 
of  his  proposals,  and  examine  her  own  heoit 
before  she  made  an  absolute  decision.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Mr.  Allington  came  accordiac 
to  appointment,  and  as  soon  as  Ella  enteieo 
the  room  Mrs.  Vane  knew  by  the  placid  and 
contented  expression  of  her  countenance  what 
her  decision  would  be.  **I  have  now  sir,** 
said  she,  **  in  justice  both  to  you  and  myoel( 
taken  a  whole  week  to  consider  on  the  offer 
you  have  honoured  me  by  making,  and  I  cas 
only  say  in  the  words  of  an  old  song  whkh 
I  could  once  sing, 

*  Gin  living  worth  could  win  my  heart, 
You  would  not  sigh  in  vain ; 
But  in  the  silent  grave  'tis  laid       ■*  " 

Here  emotion  choked  her  utterance;  botr^ 
covering  herself,  she  added,  **  Yet  that  is  sot 
the  truth  neither ;  while  I  remain  single^  I 
may  without  a  fault  allow  myself  to  dwell  on 
the  image  of  him  whom  1  have  lost— but  were 
I  a  wife,  I  could  not,  ought  not  to  do  thie; 
nay  more, — and  that  is  the  true  reason  why  I 
will  not  aiUmpt  to  substitute  your  image  for 
his,  and  try  to  return  the  love  with  which  yoe 
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honour  me,— strangre,  riiiiculous  and  romantic 
as  it  may  be,  and  though  the  heir  at  law  has 
Longr  since  taken  possession  of  his  cousin's 
estates,  being  convinced  of  his  dcatli,  there 
are  times  when  1  disbelieve  h  still,  and  when 
I  lose  myself  in  a  delightful  reverie  of  his  re- 
tuni.^But  if  I  marry  I  must  jorive  up  this  en- 
joyment, or  rather  the  idea  would  cease  to  be 
an  enjoyment;  and  believe  me,  1  would  rather 
have  the  pleasure  of  this  ideal  good,  I  would 
rather  retain  the  power  of  having  these  sooth- 
ing reveries,  than  resign  them  for  aught  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  would  consider  as  sub- 
stantial benefits.  I  can  say  no  more,"  con- 
tinued Ella,  '*  except  to  beg  you  to  remember 
that  no  living  object,  one  alone  excepted, 
could  rival  you,  or  sncceed  where  you  have 
&iled.*' 

Affected,  gratified,  yet  distressed,  Mr.  Al- 
lington  silently  pressed  her  hand,  and  de- 
parted. 

**  My  child,  child  of  my  love  and  my  adop- 
tion !^'  cried  Mrs.  Vane,  when  ho  was  gone, 
**  I  cannot  blame  you,  for  I  should  have  done 
the  same.*'  But  after  this  burst  of  feelinir 
was  over,  Mrs.  Vane  entered  into  herself,  and 
recollected  how  wrong  it  was  in  her  to  coun- 
tenance in  Ella,  by  her  implied  approbation, 
an  indulgence  of  hopeless  tenderness  which 
she  was  now  well  aware  had  been  improper  in 
herself;  and  with  a  faltering  voice,  but  a  firm 
and  decided  mind,  she  expoKtulated  seriously 
with  Ella,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  her, 
that  her  resolution  never  to  marry,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  formed,  were  a  dere- 
uction  from  duty,  inasmuch  as  they  prevented 
her  from  filling  those  situations  in  life  which 
•he  was  so  well  calculated  to  fill  with  honour 
to  herself  and  benefit  to  others. 

•*  I  should  agree  with  you  in  opinion,"  re- 
plied Ella,  **and  act  accordingly,  were  my 
feelings  of  faithful  tenderness  so  morbid,  as  to 
make  me  lead  a  life  of  seclusion,  uselessness, 
lad  misery.    But  it  is  not  so ;  though  I  have 
not,  nor  ever  shall  have  children  of  my  own, 
my  life  is  spent  in  endeavourino;  to  benefit  the 
diildren  of  others.    Though  1  have  no  hus- 
Ittiid  to  claim  from  me  the  duties  of  affection, 
1 1  have  a  suffering  and  sickly  parent,  for  whom 
it  it  my  pride  and  my  pleasure  also  to  perform 
ill  the  little  offices  which  her  situation  re- 
quires;   and  while  that  parent  owns  that  I 
make  her  happy,  who  shall  say  that  the  indul- 
gence of  my  hopeless   tenderness  interferes 
with  my  duties  and  what  I  owe  to  my  fellow- 
creatures  ?     Grudge  me  not  then,  dearest  mo- 
ther, as  I  must  ever  call  you,  the  dreams  that 
lepay  me  in  my  moments  of  leisure  for  the 
pnvations  I  endure.  True  they  are  but  dreams 
—yet  they  are  to  me  welcome  and  soothing 
n  the  distant  ray  of  his  cottage  lamp  to  the 
labourer  when  he  returns  to  his  homo  after  the 
toil  of  the  day  is  over.'* 

**  Enough,  my  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Vane, 
**uid  I  will  urge  you  on  this  subject  no  more." 


About  a  month  after  tlie  meeting  with  Mr. 
AUington  and  this  conversation  had  taken 
place,  Ella  went  to  a  bookselier*s  shop  in  the 

town  of  T ,  which  she  had  been  in  the 

hubitof  frequenting;  and  seeing  the  newspaper 
lying  on  the  table,  she  was  just  taking  it  up, 
when  the  mistress  of  the  shop  ran  to  her,  and 
snatching  it  from  her,  said,  **The  paper  is  en- 
gaged, you  canU  have  it."  Ella  for  a  moment 
thought  that  her  adversity  had  altered  thiswo- 
man^s  manner  towards  her,  as  she  had  known 
her  in  her  prosperity  and  had  then  treated  her 
with  due  respi'ct ;  she  was  therefore  preparing 
to  express  her  indignant  surprise  at  this  rude- 
ness, when  looking  up,  she  saw  her  lip  quiver^ 
ing  with  emotion,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  Immediately  a  vague  suspicion  came 
across  her  mind ; — she  had,  she  was  sure,  no 
new  calamity  to  hear; — perhaps  then  the  paper 
contained  joyful  news ; — and  almost  breathless 
with  emotion  she  said,  '^  I  know  you  had  a 
reason  for  snatching  that  paper  so  rudely  from 
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*'  God  bless  you !  that  I  had. 

**  But  give  it  me ;  there  can  be  no  bad  news 
for  me  to  hear  nttwi  and  if,  as  you  have  seen, 
I  can  support  misfortune,  do  you  think  I  can- 
not support  happiness,  if  such  be  really  in 
store  for  me  1" 

**1  don't  know  what  to  do,"  replied  the 
good  woman.  **  I  saw  when  you  came  in  that 
you  had  not  heard  the  news,  and  I  was  afraid 
to  let  you  see  it  all  at  once,  as  they  say." 

**  Pray  give  me  the  paper,"  said  Ella  faintly, 
and  going  into  the  parlour  behind  the  shop.  The 
woman  obeyed  her,  and  Ella  read  as  follows: 
**  We  have  the  happiness  to  inform  our  readers 
that  a  gentleman  just  returned  from  India  saw 
and  spoke  to,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  Vane  so  long  supposed  dead. 

**  I  am  very  faint,"  said  Ella,  and  for  some 
ntinutes  she  laid  her  face  on  the  kind  woman's 
shoulder ;  "  I  am  better  now,"  said  she,  **  but  I 
will  go  home ;  I  do  not  want  to  read  any  more ; 
I  know  he  is  alive,  and  that^s  enough."  At 
this  moment,  while  the  wildness  of  her  look 
and  the  odd  sound  of  her  voice  alarmed  her 
humble  friend  for  her  reason,  a  violent  burst  of 
tears  relieved  her,  and  restored  her  to  herself. 
She  now  took  up  the  paper  again,  and  saw 
that  Colonel  Vane  had  been  in  prison,  ay,  in 
the  prisons  of  the  inquisition  at  Goa ;  that  he 
had  suffered  much  from  his  wounds,  and  was 
scarcely  recognisable.  **  But  he  is  alive  again !" 
exclaimed  Ella;  then  continuing  to  read,  she 
found  he  was  well  enough  to  sail  for  England, 
and  was  probably  already  embarked. 

"Already  embarked !  and  he  is  eoming!  and 
we  shall  see  him  again!"  cried  Ella*  Tim 
another  flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief^  ud 
in  an  hour's  time  she  was  able  to  compow 
self  sufificiently  to  return  home  to  eomnmr 
the  glad  tidings  which  ahe  had  heaid. 
how  should  she  set  about  iti  Than  a 
difficulty;  and  wh\\e VEOiii^«rai|( ii^ 
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she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.Vane, 
who  seeing  her  coming,  and  noticing  her  agi- 
tated air,  came  out  to  meet  her.  **  What  ails 
you,  my  child  V*  cried  she ;  **  you  look  1  know 
not  how." 

**  Do  1 1"  she  replied  with  a  sort  of  vacant 
smile ;  then  looking  up  in  Mrs.  Vane*s  face, 
and  throwing  herself  on  her  neck,  she  burst 
into  a  violent  convulsive  lao^h. 

**  Gracious  Heaven !  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vane, 
'*  O  let  me  not  have  to  fear  for  the  mind  of  this 
beloved  being !  Ella,  Ella,  have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  let  me  not  have  the  agony  of  seeing 
you  thus." 

Ella  was  conscious,  though  in  this  high  state 
of  nervous  irritation ;  and  making  a  great  effort 
she  faltered  out,  '^  He  is  alive !  he  is  well,  he 
is  oominj^  to  England." 

*'  But  IS  this  truel  can  it  be  ?  who  savs  soT 
is  it  in  the  papers,  and  in  wide  letters  1" 

'*  It  is;  I  saw  it  myself  this  moment."  And 
Mrs.  Vane  fell  on  her  Icnees,  and  joining  her 
hands  in  prayer,  murmured  out,  **  Father  of 
mercies !  I  thank  thee ;  but  not  for  my  sake  do 
I  rejoice,  I  did  not  deserve  this  blessing." 

A  chaise  and  four  now  drove  up  to  the  door, 
and  occasioned  them  surprise  and  perturbation. 
It  could  not  be,  they  knew,  the  object  of  their 
solicitude;  and  lo!  two  strangers,  a  lady  and 
a  gentleman,  alighted ;  on  which  the  servant 
came  in,  sayine  that  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Rivers 
begged  to  see  Mrs.  Vane.  Their  errand  who 
could  doubt?  their  motives  who  could  mi»- 
take  ?  They  were  admitted ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  saw  by  the  emotion  visible  on  the  faces 
of  both  ladies  that  the  good  news  was  known, 
they  caught  the  contagious  emotion,  and  the 
man  and  the  soldier  was  not  ashamed  to  join 
his  tears  to  theirs. 

"  Mrs.  Vane,"    said   Colonel   Rivers,    "  I 
dared  not  come  nearer  you,  nor  that  lady,  while 
I  thought  that  Vane  had  perished  for  his  hu- 
manity to  me,  and  my  poor  Sophia  here  could  j 
hardly  value  the  life  she  had  purchased  at  so  ; 
dear  a  rate.     But  now  that  we  are  both  wild  j 
with  joy  at  the  news  of  his  being  still  in  exist-  ! 
ence  and  on  his  way  to  England,  we  ventured  | 
to  show  our  faces  to  you ;  and  here  we  are,  and  ; 
though  strangers  we  hope  to  be  considered  as 
friends." 

"  I  must  give  my  children  a  holiday  to-day," 
said  Ella;  and  she  felt  an  undescribable  emo- 
tion while  she  sent  the  glad  notice  by  the  lisp- 
ing tongue  of  the  little  Ella. 

The  Riverses  stayed  with  them  till  the  moon 
rose,  and  then  left  them,  promising  to  return 
when  Colonel  Vane  should  arrive!  what 
sounds !  what  unexpected  sounds !  and  Klla 
kept  repeating  them  till  she  retired  to  rest  to 
muse  over  the  blessed  hope, 

*'  To  hear  that  voice  she  feared  to  hear  no  more  !'* 

The  next  day  she  would  fain  have  given 
another  holiday;  but  Mrs.  Vane  wisely  re- 
marked, that  as  occupation  is  a  salutary  medi- 


cine for  sorrow,  so  is  it  for  jojt  and  aenrea  to 
keep  the  spirits  in  wholesome  boaiids.  There- 
fore Ella  kept  school  as  osaal,  and  to  prevent 
her  having  any  unnecessary  emotion,  Mrp. 
Vane  sent  the  little  EUa  to  a  friend's  honss 
for  a  few  davs,  as  the  sight  of  her  evidently 
agitated  Ella's  spirits. 

Bigotry  and  superstition  have  destroyed  so 
many  lives,  and  will,  I  fear,  destroy  so  many 
more,  that  one  is  pleased  to  find  them  preserv- 
ing  one  life ;  and  that  so  valuable  a  life  as  Co* 
lonel  Vane's. 

Mr.  Vane  and  his  wife  had  both  been  eatfae- 
lies,  but  had  abjured  that  church  before  they 
were  u nited .  Their  dau^ter,  however,  haviag 
been  educated  secretly  m  that  eommunion  by 
a  governess,  was  allowed  hj  her  parents  to 
worship  as  her  convictions  directed.  On  ber 
deathbed  she  tied  with  her  own  hand  roond 
Colonel  Vane's  neek  a  small  gp\d  crucifix, 
conjuring  him  to  keep  and  wear  it  always  far 
her  sake.  Colonel  \  ane,  who  tenderly  loved 
her,  obeyed  her  parting  desire,  and  continuallT 
wore  what  she  considered  as  holy,  and  hoped, 
perhaps,  would  in  time  influence  the  wearer, 
for  the  head  of  the  Saviour  opened  and  eoe* 
tained  a  koly  relic.  When  Colonel  Vane  was 
cut  down  before  Seringapatam,  he  struggled  to 
recover  his  feet  spite  of  the  terribw  table 
wound  on  his  head,  but  did  not  auceeed,  and 
he  fell  over  a  mound  of  earth  into  an  excava- 
tion beside  it.  Here  he  remained  unaeeii  wbils 
the  field  was  searched :  but  in  the  dead  of  nigbt 
a  Portugese  missionary  and  one  of  the  most 
fanatical  of  his  tribe,  sallied  forth  from  the 
pious  hope  of  administering  spiritual  aid  to 
some  of  the  dying  who  might  yet  be  sensible 
of  the  sacred  rite,  and  his  foot  happening  to 
stumble  over  the  mound  of  earth,  he  fell  over 
it,  and  on  the  body  of  Colonel  Vane.  He  im- 
mediately conjectured  that  he  had  fiallen  on  a 
corpse ;  but  hearing  a  g^oan,  he  knew  his  con- 
jectures to  be  false ;  and  stooping  to  examine 
the  wounded  man,  who  was  he  taw  by  his 
dress  an  English  ofiicer  of  rank,  he  beheld 
glittering  on  his  bosom  the  holy  cross,  whksh 
spoke  him,  as  he  imagined,  a  secret  worship- 
per according  to  the  rites  of  hit  own  holy 
religion;  therefore,  to  preserve  the  life  of  a 
believer,  and  a  believer  who  li'as  in  oireum- 
stances  to  make  proselytes,  became  an  act  of 
the  most  positive  duty.  He  aecordinffly  tried 
to  staunch  tlie  wound  on  the  head;  and  having 
to  a  degree  succeeded,  he  contrived  to  eany 
and  to  drag  the  insensible  sufferer  to  a  hut  ia 
which  he  himself  had  passed  the  night;  and 
as  he  was  to  sail  the  next  day  for  Goa,  he  hired 
a  conveyance  for  his  patient  to  the  eoatt, 
whom  he  dressed  in  the  garb  of  an  eccleaias* 
tic;  and  having  reached  the  shore  he  took  him 
with  him  on  board  as  a  brother  priest  who  hsd 
been  wounded  by  a  sudden  battle  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  city.  In  the  meanwhile  Colonel 
Vane,  still  insensible,  and  not  likely  then,  if 
ever,  to  recover  his  recollection,  was  incapa- 
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bl<*  of  eomndicUng  his  statemetit.  At  len^b  him ;  and  thouffh  scarcely  able  to  move,  hs 
tb^jr  reached  Gua,  and  the  priest  conveyed  his  was  soon  lodged  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  that 
pationt  to  his  home,  where  bv  judicious  treat*  ■  formidable  power  at  Goa.  There  he  soon  fell 
meot  he  at  len^  recovered  his  senses,  and  '  ill  of  a  violent  Cever,  after  he  had  suffered 
found  himself  to  bis  utter  surprise  in  a  place  lught  months  of  illness,  weakness,  and  anx* 
and  with  a  person  whom  he  had  no  knowledge  '•.  iety,  before  he  entered  its  hated  walls ;  and 
of.  As  soon  as  the  priest  saw  him  move  an'l '  for  many  months  he  was  at  times  deprived  of 
bcanl  him  speak,  he  erossed  himself  and  held  I  his  reason,  which  he  at  length  recovered  to 
ap  tlie  crucifix  before  Colonel  Vane;  but  Co- 1  find  himself  still  in  his  sad  and  lonely  prison, 
looel  Vane,  who  was  not  used  to  such  cere-  |  and  to  believe  that  a  disorder  on  the  lun{|[8 
OMMiifis,  took  no  notice  of  what  he  said  or  did,  would  soon  terminate  his  existence.  In  this 
but  begged  to  know,  in  English,  where  he  <  deplorable  state  he  prevailed  on  the  jailer  to 
was,  aind  what  had  happened  to  him.  The  t  give  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  to  carrj  a 
~*""  1-   »  ?  . .  ,  ^      letter  from  him  to  the  chief  inquisitor,  statmg 

who  he  was,  and  begging  that  a  letter  from 
Im  was  in  Goa,  and  brought  tdither  by  the  I  him  might  be  forwarded  to  General  Hanis. 


priest  whose  care  had  saved  his  life. 

**  Bot  why  did  you  bring  me  hither  V  ask- 
•i  Colonel  Vane. 

**  That  yon  might  inhabit  a  holy  city,  where 
dM  true  faith  is  established,  and,  leaving 
iMctics  awhile,  worship  with  your  true  bre- 
fkrfmJ* 

AoMxement  for  a  time  suspended  the  reply 
of  C«lofiel  Vane;  at  length  he  answered, 
**8«rBly  yoQ  do  not  know  that  you  are  speak- 
iig  to  an  English  officer!" 

**To  be  sure  I  do;  but  you  may  trust  me; 
I  will  not  betray  you;  I  know  your  secret;  I 
kmtm  yoo  are  in  your  heart  a  good  catholic, 
■s  this  holy  cross,  containing  this  holy  relic. 


To  this  Tetter  he  received  no  answer  for  many 
weeks.  At  length  he  was  told  that  a  letter 
had  been  despatched  to  General  Harris,  who 
had  written  oack  word  that  the  person  who 
called  himself  Colone^  Vane  must  be  an  im- 
postor, for  that  that  lamented  officer's  body 
had  been  found,  and  interred  with  military  ho- 
nours. This  overwhelming  intelligence  upset 
the  as  yet  weak  intellect  of  the  sufferer ;  for, 
as  he  saw  no  way  of  conviaeing  any  one  that 
he  was  alive,  he  knew  not  how  to  liberate 
himself  from  the  prison.  He  w^as,  besides, 
threatened  with  bemg  called  before  its  horrid 
tribunal,  and  it  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  he 
relapsed  into  fever  and  delirium. 


next  your  bosom,  sufficiently  testifies,  |      When  he  again  recovered,  the  jailor  was  so 


■id  therefore  I  laboured  to  save  your  life ;  that 
y<sa  might  live  to  convert  othere.** 

Colonel  Vane,  ill  as  he  was,  could  scarcely 
Wp  smiling  at  this  mistake,  though  he  felt 
Am  1m  owed  his  life  to  it;  but  he  was  too 
ksMMrable,  whatever  might  be  the  risk  to  him- 
mU^  to  lei  his  preserver  remain  deceived  any 
loifer;  he  therefore  assured  him  thnt,  though 
■seailiolie,  he  was  a  Christian,  and  he  could 
BSl  have  preserved  a  man  who  would  be  more 
vilUaf  to  acknowledge  and  to  prove  his  sense 
iC  Iha  obligation. 


moved  with  his  sufferings,  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  procure  him  the  means  of  send- 
ing a  letter  kitrueif  to  the  army,  to  be  given 
into  the  genpraPs  own  hand.  Accordingly  a 
swifl- footed  Indian  was  procured,  and  departed 
on  his  voyage  and  his  journey.  The  letter 
succeeded ;  Colonel  Vane's  handwriting  was 
known,  a  soldier  was  i>ent  to  identify  his  per^ 
son,  and  in  due  time  he  was  claimed  by  the 
British  resident  at  Goa.  But  he  was  so  weak, 
and  so  likely  in  his  opinion  to  die,  that  he 
begged  neither  General  Hanis,  nor  the  resi- 


**  No  catholic  !**  replied  the  priest,  **  then  dent  to  whose  house  he  was  now  removed, 
vfcy  do  yon  wear  this  sacred  symbol  ?**  I  would  transmit  to  England  an  account  of  his 

**I  bad  a  catholic  sister,  who  on  her  death- 1  being  alive,  as  he  felt  that  it  was  better  for 
M  iM  it  roand  my  neck,  and  I  have  worn !  those  who  loved  him  to  suppose  him  dead 
Mi  loved  it  for  her  sake.**  {  at  his  post,  than  to  fanc^  him  lingering  in  a 

I  will  abridge  the  narrative  as  much  as  pos- 1  painful  illness  which  might  be  followed  by  a 

kla.  aad  therefore  pass  over  the  priest*s  atr  I  lingering  death.    And  it  was  long,  very  long, 

kMls  to  convert  Colonel  Vane,  wnich  would  !  and  the  third  year  of  his  absence  from  Eng- 

hi  Moaglit  be  of  such  use  to  the  cause  of  ca- 1  land  had  commenccHl,  ere  he  thought  himself 

by  threats,  by  coaxing,  by  hard  ■  sufliciently  sure  of  life  to  allow  his  escape  to 


and  by  kindnesH— refusing  to  let  him 
ibe  m««ns  of  writing  to  the'commander- 
who  would  he   knew  suppose   him 


«IV] 


be  made  known  in  England ;  and  having  bor 

rowed  the  money  necessary  for  his  pMsage 

and  subsistence,  he  sailed  by  the  firat  snip  that 

report  him  as  such  to  England ;  till  i  went  afVer  the  vessel  which  contained  the  gen- 

willing  to  keep  the  cross,  which  Colo- 1  tlemsn  who  had  seen  and  spoken  with  him. 

At  length  Colonel  Vane  reached  England, 
whence  he  had  received  no  letters  since  be 
lef\  it.  The  ship  was  lost  that  conveyed 
EIU*s  letter.  And  the  letters  were  lost  which 
told  of  his  mother's  change  of  fortune.    He 


declared  he  never  would  (pve  him, 
be  would  when  he  reached  England 
British  dominions  remit  him  a  hundred 
its  value,  the  fanatic,  on  his  uttering 
knt  philippic  against  the  Inquisition 


jurisdiction,  informed  against  1  drove  immediately  to  what  he  i 


the 
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house  of  his  banker;  hut  strangers  inhabited 
it ;  and  he  could  only  learn  from  one  of  the 

new  firm  that  Messrs. had  failed,  and  not 

paid  half  a  crown  in  the  pound.  He  also 
added  that  Mrs.  Vane  lived  at  such  a  place, 
and  that  she  and  a  Miss  Aubrey  kept  school 
together.  Colonel  Vane  then  desired  the 
post-boy  to  drive  him  to  the  inn  directly, 
where  he  ordered  a  chaise  and  four  horses,  re- 
solving to  proceed  with  all  possible  expedition 
to  his  inother^s  abode.  **  She  shall  not  keep 
school  two  days  longer,  I  am  resolved,*'  said 
he,  **and  Miss  Aubrey  shall  have  it  all  to 
herself."  While  waiting  to  pay  the  ostler, 
and  as  the  horses  were  ready  to  start.  Captain 
Clinton,  only  just  arrived  himself  from  Guern- 
sey, appeared  at  the  door  of  the  chaise,  bav- 
in? only  that  moment  heard  the  news  of  Colo- 
nel Vane's  restoration  from  the  grave.  But 
he  was  so  altered  that  Clinton  did  not  know 
him  when  he  first  spoke,  and  when  he  did,  he 
could  hardly  articulate  the  joy  he  felt  at  see- 
ing him.     "  I  am  now  setting  off  for  T ," 

said  Colonel  Vane;  then,  with  some  confu- 
sion, he  added,  ^^pray.  Miss  Mnrdaunt " 

"  Is,"  interrupM  Clinton,  **  Miss  Mordaunt 
no  longer,  as  you  have,  I  suppose,  heard  be- 
fore this  time. — Well,  you  are  a  lucky  fellow. 
Vane.  But  go;  let  me  not  detain  you  ;  I  will 
see  yon  soon."  And  Colonel  Vane's  post- 
boy drove  off,  while  he  remained  wretched, 
unquiet,  suspicious,  and  surprised.  Miss  Mor- 
daunt was  Miss  Mordaunt  no  longer;  she  was 
married  then,  and  yet  he  was  styled  a  lucky 
fellow  !  No  doubt,  therefore,  she  had  turned 
out  ill ;  and  his  misgivings  were  just.  No 
wonder;  for  was  she  not  the  friend  of  Lady 
Harriet  Bentham  1  And  these  rtiflections  very 
much  damped  the  joy  which  he  felt  at  the  idea 
of  seeing  his  mother,  and  rescuing  her  from 
her  present  situation.  He  had  the  precaution 
not  to  drive  to  the  door,  lest  he  should  overset 
Mrs.  Vane  by  coming  abruptly;  but  he  went 
up  to  it  on  foot,  and  gave  a  gentle  knock ; — he 
then  put  a  little  nole  in  the  hand  of  the  ser- 
vant, and  told  her  to  give  it  to  Mrs.  Vane ;  it 
was  to  say  that  Colonel  Vane  was  very  near. 
Mrs.  Vane  was  alone ;  for  Ella  was  in  the 
school.  She  read  the  note,  and  instantly  re- 
cognised the  handwriting.  "Where's  the 
gentleman!"  she  exclaimed;  and  in  another 
moment  she  was  folded  in  the  arms  of  her 
son. 

"  My  poor  Edmund !"  she  exclaimed,  al- 
most hysterically,  "how  you  are  altered!  I 
should  not  have  known  you,  my  child ;  but  I 
am  altered  too,  —  and  you  shall  find  I  can  at 
last  be  a  mother !" 

This  effusion  of  tenderness  where  he  so 
little  exported  it,  was  a  cordial  indeed  to  the 
drooping  spirits  of  Colonel  Vane,  and  afler 
some  little  time  he  said,  "but  who  is  the 
Miss  Aubrey  who  lives  with  youl" 

"  An  angel,"  she  replied ;  "  she  has  nursed 
me,  wait<'d  on  mc,  and  made  me  the  sharer  of 


her  fortune  while  she  had  fortune  to  bestow ; 
and  when,  like  me,  she  became  deprived  of 
all, '  of  every  stay  save  innocence  and  heaven,' 
she  united  her  poverty  to  mine,  and  laboured 
cheerfully  to  procure  comfort  for  me^* 

"Generous  woman!  how  I  shall  admire 
her!" 

"Nay,  more;  —  you  must  lore  her.  Vane; 
she  is  young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished! 
and  the  only  woman  I  ever  thought  worthy  to 
bo  the  wife  of  my  son.  Vane,  yon  must  mar- 
ry her." 

"  Never ;  any  thing  else,  dear  madam,  for 
indeed  I  have  not  a  heart  to  bestow.  Like 
you,  your  son  can  know  no  second  loTe,  and 
—  but  1  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  drop  the 
subject." 

"  At  present  I  will,"  said  Mrs.  Vane,  "  but 
it  must  be  resumed ; — and  now  let  me  present 
you  to  Miss  Aubrey."  So  saying,  she  led  the 
wav  to  the  school-room,  the  door  of  which 
was  open,  and  Ella  sat  with  her  back  to  it, 
busily  employed  in  teaching  a  little  girl  her 
lesson.  Mrs.  Vane  gave  the  children  a  sign 
not  to  notice  their  approach,  and  Colonel  Vane 
heard  the  voice  of  Ella  as  she  asked  the  chSd 
questions,  and  corrected  its  mistakes.  **  There 
never  was  but  one  voice  like  that,**  thought 
Colonel  Vane,  and  his  heart  beat  tamnltaoos- 
ly; — ^hut  could  it  be?  was  it  possible?  But 
then  the  form  too, — the  dark  and  g|[oM7  hair* 
the  back  of  the  neck !  Just  then,  Ella  tuned 
her  head  round,  and,  uttering  a  scream  of 
joy  and  surprise,  flew  into  the  extended  amii 
of  Colonel  Vane,  who  led  or  rather  boie  ber 
into  an  adjoining  apartment. 

"  How  could  you  surprise  roe  so,  my  dear 
madam  1"  said  Ella,  as  she  withdrew  herself^ 
blushing  and  trembling,  from  Colonel  Vaoe'i 
support. 

"  I  had  my  reasons,"  replied  Mrs.  Vine. 

"  But  how  could  you  know  me  so  instant- 
ly ?"  said  Colonel  Vane ;  *^  for  I  am  so  altered, 
that  even  Clinton  hesitated  to  speak  to  me.** 

"  I  should  have  known  yon  any  where,** 
replied  Ella,  tenderly  and  earnestly,  blushiiif 
afterwards  at  her  own  vehemence. 

If  ever  man  was  happy,  it  was,  at  this  mo- 
ment, (yolonel  Vane.  Ella  had  not  justified 
herself;  yet  he  felt  her  to  be  so;— he  fooDd 
her  the  nurse,  the  friend,  the  supporter,  the 
consolation,  the  idol,  the  pride  of  his  mother; 
and  though  little  inclined  to  vanity,  he  eooM 
not  help  flattering  himself  that  it  was  a  little 
for  the  son*s  sake  that  she  had  done  so  roueh 
for  the  mother.  "  But  then  he  was  suppoeed 
dead."  — True,  —  and  it  was  then  love  for  hk 
vienutry  that  had  perpetuated  her  services  to 
Mrs.  \  ane,  and  that  was  a  purer,  a  sweeter 
consciousness  still ; — and  for  two  days,  every 
look,  every  word  of  Colonel  Vane's  eonvineeid 
both  his  mother  and  Ella  that  he  was  about  to 
request  from  her  a  renewal  of  that  engage- 
ment which  she,  in  a  moment  of  anger,  m 
dissolved.    On  the  morning  of  the  third  day. 
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hdmg  aloM  with  Ella,  who  had  preTailed  on 

Mn.  Vane  to  aasiat  her  in  the  execution  of  a 

i  acbeme  which  ahe  had  planned,  he  waa  iuat 

,  about  to  open  hia  heart  to  her,  when  the  little 

;  EUa,  juat  returned  from  her  visit,  bolted  into  the 

room,  and,  mnning  up  to  Ella,  jumped  on  her 

lap,  calling  her  her  dear,  dear  mamma !    The 

;  eight  of  a  ghoat  would   have  leaa  appalled 

I  Colonel  Vane ;  while  Ella,  who  aaw  his  con- 

'  aienution,  said,  **  There,  my  dear,  go  and  ask 

i  that  jrentJeman  how  he  does.** 

j     **  How  do  you  do,  air  V  cried  the  obedient 

child,  taming  on  him,  EHla'a  own  blue  eya, 

l^md  itm^  tyeUukeB,    *^  How  do  you  do,  airT* 

the  cbiid  repeated,  aa  Colonel  Vane  did  not 

rer. 


**  How  do  yon  do,  little  dear,  how  do  yoo 
dot**   he  anawered  at  length  in  a  hurried 


**  Shall  1  kiaa  you  V^  ahe  aaid,  putting  up 
r  mouth  to  him ;  when  Ella,  seemg  hia  ai- 
t  ludicrous  agony,  told  the  child  to  go  and 
apeak  to  ber  grtmdmamma, 

** Mamma!  and  grandmamma^  and  Ella*s 
•VB  eyea  and  eyelashes !  Alas  !**  thought  he, 
**  I  Cuieied  all  my  suspicions  vanished,  all  my 
$mn  removed !  But  suspicion  onu  excited  is 
Vakm  Ibe  bcada  of  the  Hydra,  and  cut  them  off 
ao  often  they  spring  up  again.**  How- 
-,  be  felt  that  the  moment  wom  arrived  when 


b«  mif  bt  and  ought  to  interrogate  Ella  on  the 
0«l^iflet  of  this  child ;  and  aa  soon  as  she  waa 
MM,  be  aeated  himself  by  her,  and  begged 
bar  to  eoLplaln  the  as  yet  inexplicable  mastery 
'  involved  that  child,  and  the  circum- 
relating  to  it.  It  waa  not  possible  for 
hm  10  Bake  the  disclosure  herself;  and  Ella, 
■ol  without  grreat  emotion,  replied,  *^  Yes, 
CoIosmI  Vane,  it  is  now  indeed  time  that  every 
yalery  ahould  be  cleared  up  to  you,  and 
ret  revealed ,  but  as  I  cannot  under- 
the  taak,  your  mother  will.  Go  to  her, 
lore,  this  moment,**  said  she,  bursting 
leais,  **aod  1  conjure  you  ardently  and 
lo  look  upon  that  child  with  kind- 
and  not  lo  execrate  her  unhappy  mo- 
!**  Then,  hastening  from  the  room,  and 
•I  all  aware  of  the  equivocal  sense  of  her 
•he  left  Colonel  Vane  more  bewildered, 
retchfid,  more  suspicious  than  before, 
quito  to  execrate  the  mother !  Why 
the  mother?  Gracious  God!  can  it 
be  that  Pity  and  forgive,  I  may  do ; 
Wl  aa  lo  marriage — .**  He  then  went  in 
of  hia  mother !  and  as  he  entered  her 
he  saw  Ella  with  her  handkerchief 
ber  eyea  go  out  at  an  opposite  door, 
but  from  oAe  distracting  cause,** 
t  Colonel  Vane,  **  can  thia  atrong  emo- 
(■a  proceed  ?**  and  with  a  heart  more  oppress- 
iii  Ibaa  it  had  ever  been,  he  took  a  chair,  and 
hta  mother  to  diacloae  to  him  the  mys- 


Tiftt,  let  me  pot  a  few  questions  to  yoo,** 
aepUad.    ^  You  know  what  Miss  Aubrey 


has  been  to  me,  £dmund,-^friend,  comforter, 
aupporter,  child ; — therefore  you  must  suppose 
that  I  wish  her  to  find  the  reward  or  her 
many  virtues  in  being  the  wife  of  my  son,  for 
whom  she  has  preserved  an  unshaken  attach- 
ment.** 

**  And  if,**  replied  Colonel  Vane,  affected 
and  pleased  at  this  last  assurance,  ^*  and  if  to 
her  other  viriuea  Miss  Aubrey  adds  the  india- 
penaable  virtue  of  chastity,  that  balm  which 
can  alone  preserve  the  others  from  decay,  I 
will  marry  her;  for  I  love  her  pasaionaiely, 
and  never,  never  can  be  happy  without  her, 
though,  while  1  have  a  doubt  of  her  honour, 
I  never  could  be  happy  %inth  her.** 

**  What !  could  you  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
forgive  one  deviation ;  a  &ult  excuaed  by 
youth  and  extenuating  circumatances,  and 
atoned  for  by  a  multitude  of  virtues  and  tears 
of  inceasant  penitence  I** 

**  Madam,  madam,  what  do  I  hear?  mj 
mother  pleading  to  her  son  to  forgive  in  his 
intended  wife  a  lapse  from  virtue?  Penitence 
is  a  fine  thing,  to  be  aure ;  but  I  can*t  aay  but 
I  admire  much  more  those  who  have  no  need 
of  penitence.  But  all  this  is  trifling;  to  coma 
to  the  point  at  once,  who  ia  that  child  ?** 

^*  She  ia  the  child  of  guilt  and  ahame,  and 
her  poor  mother'a  fondest  hope—** 

**  Oh !  this  is  too  much  to  bear !  Madam, 
if  Miss  Aubrey,  in  early  youth,  contncled  an 
imprudent  or  even  disgraceful  marria^,  and 
that  child  be  the  fruit  of  it,  1  will  fbrgive  and 
marry  her;  but  never,  never,  thouffh  my 
health,  broken  aa  it  ia,  should  iink  under  the 
necessity  of  an  eternal  renunciation  of  her; 
never  will  I  marry  a  woman,  whoae  virtue 
having  been  onoe  forfeited,  I  shall  always 
think  liable  to  be  forfeited  again,  and  who  alao, 
in  my  eyes,  baa  lost  the  brightest  and  moat 
necessary  charm  of  woman  !** 

*^  And  this  is  your  fixed,  your  final  resolu- 
tion? Then,  poor  Miss  Aubrey  !**  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Vane  ironically  !  for  she  knew  how  ktqh 
py  this  delieaU  and  wise  decision  in  her  eyea 
would  render  Ella,  who  wished  her  lover, 
when  put  to  the  trial,  ahould  love  her  better 
than  any  thing  but  honour  and  virtue.  Coli^ 
nel  Vane,  however,  mistook  his  mother*s 
words,  arid  iodeed  ahe  wiahed  him  to  do  ao, 
knowing  that  in  proportion  to  his  previous 
despair  would  be  his  joy  on  being  undeceived. 
**  Here,  Edmund  !**  she  continued,  **  here  is 
the  narrative  which  you  require,**  giving  him 
the  inanuscript  in  form  of  a  letter  which  Ella 
had  addressed  to  her,  **and  read  it,  read  it 
here  in  my  preaenu.  The  firat  part  it  ia  un- 
m'cessary  for  you  to  read  now,  as  it  contains 
what  you  know  already.  You  had  therefore 
better  begin  at  *  When  I  was  in  London  1  re- 
ceived a  letter—*  ** 

Colonel  Vane,  though  wishing  to  read  tbe 
manuscript  alone,  consented  to  his  mother*s 
wishes,  and  also  began  where  ahe  directrd 
him.    It  waa  with  triumph  of  the  moat  do- 
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lil^htfal  nature,  that  Mrs.  Vane  T«^ad  on  the 
expnmstTe  countenance  of  her  son  the  gradaal 
reriral  of  his  hopes  and  confidence  in  Ella, 
as  he  advanced  in  the  narrative;  while,  for- 
ffettin^  she  was  present,  he  gave  way  in  sud- 
den exclamations  to  his  feelings  as  they  rose, 
and  he  nerer  laid  the  manuscriot  down  till  he 
had  read  to  the  end  of  Mrs.  Montvomerie's 
dying  wishes  and  request  to  Ella.  When  he 
had  read  thus  far,  and  remembered  the  scene 
at  the  cottage,  he  started  from  his  seat,  and 
was  rushing  out  of  the  room,  but  his  mother 
stopped  him ;  **  Where  are  you  going  V*  said 
she. 

**  In  s«»arch  of  her— of  Ella — to  humble  my- 
self before  her — to  fall  at  her  feeL** 

^*  But  you  will  not  find  her;  aware  of  what 
your  feelings  would  be,  Ella  went  out;  so  sit 
down  and  read  on.**  But  unable  any  longer 
to  bear  a  witness  of  his  mingled  and  overpow- 
ering feelings,  he  left  the  room,  and  retired  to 
finish  the  manuscript  in  his  own  apartmenL 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  meeting 
betwec-n  him  and  Ella  after  her  return  from 
her  walk ;  and  the  happiness  of  Ella  and  Col- 
onel Vane  was  soon  increased  by  a  visit  from 
Colonel  Kivers  and  his  amiable  wife;  and 
while  the  latter  with  tearful  eyes  contemplated 
the  ravages  which  harsh  treatment  and  illness 
had  made  in  Colonel  Vane,  "all  of  which," 
she  mournfully  said,  "  he  encountered  for  my 
sake,**  he  could  not  help  surveying  her  with 
very  diffprcnt  feelings ;  and  as  he  beheld  her 
restored  colour,  and  her  now  round  and  healthy 
form,  he  earnestly  exclaimed,  **To  see  you  at 
all^  but  certainly  to  see  you  thus,  is  a  very  am- 
ple roward  for  alt  my  sufferings." 

**  But  you  deserve  a  greater  still,'*  she  re- 
plied, ''and  ()  that  I,  who  was  the  cause  of 
separating  you  so  long,  might  have  the  happi- 
ness of  witnesfling  your  union  for  life !  I  as- 
sure yoii,  Kivers  and  T  came  on  purpose;  and 
we  will  not  depart  till  we  have  had  a  wed- 
ding.'* 

Their  wishes  were  granted  ;  a  draught  of  a 
marriage  settlement,  to  be  finished  at  a  future 
day,  was  drawn  up,  and  before  Colonel  Riv- 
ers and  his  wife  departed  they  had  the  satis- 
faction of  witnessinfT  the  union  of  Ella  and 
C/olonel  Vane.  Soon  afler,  the  man  who  had 
deprived  Klia  of  her  estates  died,  and  his  son 
fell  a  victim  to  intemperance.  Consecjuently 
Ella,  as  he  died  without  children,  again  be- 
came pov'sessor  of  Bovver  Wood  and  Briardale. 
And  a»*  I  cannot  believe  that  any  woman,  or 
any  mtnu  who  has  been  the  object  of  unjust 
calumny  and  »landermix  accusation,  would  not 
willinjily  be  enabled  to  clear  their  fame  from 
the  Irasi  shadow  of  suspicion  in  this  world, 
rather  tlian  wait  till  that  awful  hour  '*  when 
the  Hecrrts  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open,*'  I 
must  think  that  Klla  and  ColonM  Vane  both 
derivrd  some  satisfaction  from  the  entire  re- 
moval of  every  shade  from  her  character, 
which  took  place  soon  af^r  their  marriage. 


Captain   Montgomerie,  when  stationed  offi 
Jersey,  where  his  wife*s  friend  Mrs.  Benwellj 
resided,  had  frequently  visited  that  lady,  and ' 
spite  of  iiimself,  was  struck  with  the  confb-' 
sion  and  embanassment  which  she  displayed . 
when  he  was  questioning  her  relative  to  Mrs.  i 
Montgomerie's  last  illness. — Still,  though  be- 
feared  he  knew  not  what,  he  forbore  further 
interrogatories,  as  if  from  the  dread  of  lean- ; 
ing  by  cross-examination  something  that  might  j 
distress  him.   Not  long  after  one  of  these  con- 1 
versations  Mrs.  Benwell  was  seixed  with  a; 
mortal  malady ;  and  on  her  death-bed  she  de- ' 
dared  that  she  should  not  die  easy  witboat! 
disburthening  her  mind  of  the  load  of  decep- 
tion   towards    Captain   Montgomerie  which 
weighed  heavily  upon  it.    Accordingly  that 
gentleman  was  sent  for,  and  she  unfolded  to 
his  almost  frenzied  view,  a  scene  of  guilt  of 
which  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea.    He  found 
that  before  she  married  him  his  wife  had  had 
a  secret  intrigue,  of  which  Mrs.  Benwell,  then 
her  governess,  had  been  the  confidante ;  aad 
he  also  heard,  that  the  child  whom  Ella  had 
so  eagerly  sought  to  conceal  from  his  sight, 
and  had  thereby  called  forth  in  him  suspicioDS 
of  her  own  guilt,  was  the  innocent  oOspring 
of  the  guilt  of  that  woman,  whose  conduct 
and  manners  he  had  been  as  it  were  reproadi- 
ing  her  for  not  imitating !    Now  all  her  ctaio- 
tions  were  accounted  for;  now  her  generooi 
silence,  even  at  a  certain  risk  to  herself,  was 
explained  to  her  everlasting  honour !— At  fint 
he  nearly  sunk  under  the  blow,  and  felt  that 
his  sufferings  on  the  loss  of  his  wife,  were  no- 
thing in  comparison  of  what  he  now  endured. 
— *T  was  sweet,  *twas  soothing,  to  weep  for 
her  while  he  imagined  her  virtuous; — ^*twai 
bitter,  *twa8  maddening,  to  mourn  over  her 
as  vicious,  and  as  the  victim  of  vice ! — *'  How- 
ever,** said  he  to  himself,  "  I  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  revenge ! — And  as  soon  as  he 
could  set  sail  for  England  he  did,  in  pursuit 
of  his  treacherous  friend  and  of  his  wife*s  ae* 
ducer.     He  found  him  at  last  at  Cheltenham, 
and  sent  him  a  challenge ;  but  instead  of  meet- 
ing him,  he  sent  him  a  reply  importing  that 
he  would  not  fight  him,  and  left  the  places 
But  Captain  Montgomerie  pursued  and  traced 

him  to  W^ ;  having  first  written  a  letterto 

Ella  expressive  of  her  great  merit,  and  his 
deep  sense  of  it.    The  day  after  he  reached 

W ,  being  resolved  to  force  Mr.  Baddeley 

into  the  field,  he  loaded  his  pistols  and  went 
in  search  of  him. — He  found  him  in  a  coffee- 
house surrounded  by  gentlemen.  Nor,  bad 
he  been  less  angry,  could  he  have  beheld  with- 
out horror,  not  unmixed  with  pity,  the  ravages 
which  vice  and  intemperance  had  made  in  the 
once  handsome  and  admired  Baddeley;  the 
rrian  whom  the  woman  he  adored  had  preferred 
to  him ;  the  man  who  had  destroyed  her  vir- 
tue first,  and  ultimately  beeii  the  means  of 
hastening  her  to  the  tomb !  Captain  Montgih 
merie  gazed  on  him  for  a  few  moments  un* 
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•ren  by  him,  and  with  a  look  of  such  agony  :  ferer,  which  carried  her  oiT  in  a  few  daya;  nor 
ai  occasioned  a  motion  of  surprise  in  the  by-  could  Ella,  though  she  tenderly  loved  her,  look 
•tandera  to  whom  Baddeley  was  speaking, '  on  her  death,  in  her  situation,  as  otherwise  than 
which  occasioned  the  latter  to  turn  round; '  a  blessing. 

and  as  he  did  so,  his  eyes  rested  on  Captain  Ji  was  agreed  when  they  married,  that  Ella 
Montgomerie. --  He  started,  sUggered  to  a  and  Colonel  Vane,  whom  ill  health  obliged  to 
chair,  and  hid  his  fece  with  his  hands.  quit  the  army,  should  reside  sometimes  on  his 

•*  Mr.  Baddeley,  sir,"  said  Captain  Montgo-  estate  and  sometimes  on  Ella's,  and  Mrs.  Vane 
oierie  in  a  roice  almost  inarticulate  with  emo-  in  a  house  in  Colonel  Vane's  Park,  as  she  per- 
tiom  *»t  wish  to  have  a  private  conversation  sisted,  perhaps  wisely,in  refusing  their  earnest 
with  90n**'  entreaties  that  she  should  reside  with  them. 

Z  t^'  1  **^7r  ^"         .  . .. ,»  "  Listen  to  me,''  said  Ella  to  her  husband  soon 

••  Sir,  rwill  force  you  to  grant  it." 

At  length,  aftrr 
«p  and  exclaimed 

mwi;  but  before  i  ui,:  .  «i,,  uu  an  »ci o.  ju»-   ^^^  ^^  relapu,. .  ...  .  -...  ^^ ,...^ 

uee ;  I  will  clear  the  reputaUon  of  a  most  in-  jealousy  and  suspicion,  though  like  a  tendency 
Boeent  and  injured  woman.--Take  notice,  all  \^  ^^j„  disonfers  they  miy  be  kept  under 
who  are  here  precent,  that  I,  John  Baddeley,   ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  attenUon  to  avoid  the  food  tha't 

eradi- 


t  solemnly  declare,  having  the  fear  of  death  ^„g  ^^^^  fo^h,  are  never  to  be  wholly 

Te  n.y  •'v^i,  that  I  am  the  father  of  the  ^^    ^„^  break  forth  from  the  sli^..™ 

child  now  under  Uie  care  of  Mrs:\  ane,  late  Ella  ^„^  „^^  unexpected  causes." 
Moraaunt,aIias  Aubrey ;  and  that  Mrs.  Mont-       ^^rm-    •  j 

gomerie,  her  cousin,  was  the  mother  of  it."  p  "  T  "'  ^'  ^T?  "^^T'  ^ngentrmu, 

"  -Villain!"  exclaimed  Montgomerie,  "and  ™^;,  '^^^  Colonel  Vane. 
4o  yoo  boast  of  your  wickinlnrss  V— and  was       "  ^^^  «^  ?"  ?— and  how  can  you  consider  it 

•pproachinsr  him,  but  was  hcl4  back.  »?  •"^^'  w*i«"  yo"»  >"  "F^  ^/  ^"  ^7  ?««!"- 

-  No  ;-I  say  this  only  to  do  justice  to  an  »»<>"  ""^^^r  «^e  ^^  ""^.^^''^  "^*^''  ""*^.*®  '"" 

anertvd  and  exemplary  woman ;— for  that  gen-  n«^f  ?^  activity  of  my  life  during  your  absence, 

tfemao  would  not  do  it  to  screen  the  fame  of  eould  again  believe,  against  all  twwiWi/y,  that 

hia  wifr—The  unhappy  Lucy  summoned,  I  I  was  the  mother  of  poor  I itUe  Ella  1  Can  you, 

iMi,  to  her  death-hed  tliis  lady,  her  first  cou-  *^'  '^"'  s«ppo«e  that  you  would  not  be  apt  to 

and  there  bequeathed  to  her  protecUon  and  f^  ?«"8«  ^^^  jea  ousy  in  any  warmly-expressed 

jtVffice  the  fruit  of  our  guilt.— How  nobly  kindness  towards  an  agreeable  guest  1 
kept  the  secret  so  trusted,  how  kindly  she       "  But  you  would  mean  nothing,  you  knoir; 

watched  orer  the  pledge  so  beaueathed,  and  convinced  of  that,  I  should  not  suspect; 

a  at  certain  risks  and  misery  to  herself,  I  —besides,  your  mannere  are  altered." 

call  on  yoo  present,  inhabitants  of  \V ,  to       **Ay,  so  they  are,  and  I  hof)e  will  continue 

iMtify  to  and   admire! — And   now.  Captain  to  be  so;  but  who  that  has  once  erred,  can  be 

Moatvomerie,  I  am  at  your  service."  sure  of  never  erring  again  1  and  the  only  secu- 

Bot  what  Baddeley  hoped  would  happen,  rity  is  avoiding  temptation. — For  you,  and  you 

while  he  said  that,  did  happen,  and  immedi-  alone,  I  am  contented  to  live;  you  alune  I  wish 

Mrly  ;— aoroe  one  had  stolen  out  and  given  in-  to  please. — 1  ou  may  occasionally  enter  the  gay 

fannoioD  to  the  magistrates,  that  a  duel  was  world,  for  I  am  not  jealous,  and /can  rely  on 

I  likely  to  take  place ;  and  both  gentlemen,  as  your  affection  and  honour ;  but  I  will  remain  in 

iMy  wef«  leaving  the  city,  were  put  under  ar-  retirement,  which  the  habit  of  occupation  will 

jHM;  while  Montgomerie,  disappointed  of  his  always  render  pleasing  to  me;  and  I  will  con- 

)fgi  iiii  s,  which  this  wild  and  wanton  expo-  aider  the  pain  I  inflict  on  myself,  of  occasional 

{mm  of  bis  wife*s  infamy  had  made  him  more  separation  from  you,  as  a  just  punishment  for 

jpvdyof  than  ever,  was  taken  to  Bower  Wood  that  presumption  which  made  me,  because  I 

|OT  Colonel  Vane,  who  happened  to  be  passing  was  conscious  of  my  innocence,  dare  to  set  ap- 

w«|th  the  town.  —  But   Montgomerie  was  pearances  and  the  restraints  of  decorum  at  de- 

'  the  guilt  of  taking  justice  into  his  own  fiance.    I  kfww  my  manner  was  too  familiar, 

for  the  wretched  Baddeley  a  day  or  two  too  inviting ;  I  know  that  it  provoked  and  tole- 

drank  himself,  at  a  tavern,  into  an  apo-  rated  from  your  sex  too  much  familiarity;  and 

fksy  of  intoxication,  from  which  he  never  re-  that,  but  for  my  mannere,  neither  the  writer  of 

spimmI  ;«-«nd  the  wise  and  pious  reasoning  of  the  lettere,  nor  you,  could  ever  have  admitted 

Db  tod  her  husband  at  length  restored  Mont^  a  suspicion  of  my  guilt.   Convinced  of  this,  I 

to  his  proper  tone  of  feeling  and  of  have  always  inculcated  on  those  under  my  care. 

Bat  he  could  not  bear  to  see  the  little  what  has  been  the  result  of  my  own  painful  ex- 

lad  happily  for  herself,  considering  the  perience,  that  the  woman  violatea  her  duty  both 

latancea  of  her  birth,  the  child,  having  to  society  and  herself,  who  g^vet  any  one  rea- 

khviled  the  consumptive  tendency  of  her  mo-  son  to  aay,  or  even  to  inainuate,  that  apkak- 

•Avt  fell  into  a  rapid  decline,  af\er  an  eruptive  ance  is  AOAiitar  hir." 
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In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  odd, 
General  Shirley  was  dining  at  the  hoase  of  a 
friend  who  Iired  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  London,  when  it  was  daily 
expected  that  an  engagement  of  great  import- 
ance in  its  probable  results,  would  take  place 
between  our  fleet  and  that  of  the  enemy. 

As  the  glass  gaily  circulated,  the  patriotic 
sentiments  of  the  company  were  more  warmly 
and  more  loudly  expressed,  till  General  Shir- 
ley declared,  that  though  he  had  a  son  on 
board  the  admirers  ship,  and  though  that  son 
was  an  only  child,  he  had  rather  he  should  fall 
in  the  ensuing  engagement,  than  that  the  arms 
of  England  should  not  prove  victorious. 

"  Bravo !  Well  said,  and  nobly  felt,"  cried 
the  gentleman  next  him. 

**That  is  what  I  call  a  disinterested  and 
true  love  of  one's  country,"  observed  another. 
—  But  before  approbation  of  the  General's 
Roman  virtue  had  echoed  round  the  table,  the 
father's  feeling  had  resumed  their  empire; 
and  while  his  lip  quivered  with  strong  emotion, 
a  pang  like  that  of  remorse  had  struck  across 
his  bosom ;  for  this  son,  this  only  child  whose 
death  he  had  allowed  himself  to  contemplate 
as  a  preferable  event  to  the  defeat  of  the  En- 
glish powers,  had  been  for  years  an  exile  from 
the  general's  presence,  though  not  from  his 
affections,  because  he"  had  contracted  a  clan- 
destine and  unsuitable  marriajxe.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  Captain  Shirley,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  whom  his  father  had  re- 
solutely refused  to  receive  as  such,  rejected 
the  proffered  advances  of  his  now  repentant 
parent,  and  had  gone  on  board  the  aamiral's 
vessel  as  a  volunteer  in  the  service,  having 
been  some  time  on  shore  a  post  captain  with- 
out a  ship. 

"I  believe,"  thouoht  General  Shirley,  "I 
could  better  bear  to  lose  my  poor  boy  were  I 
on  good  terms  with  him ;"  and  by  the  time 
that  the  hour  for  breaking  up  arrived,  much  of 
the  General's  patriotic  glow  had  subsided ; 
and  the  image  of  his  long-exiled  William  rose 
to  his  view  dearer  and  more  distinct  than  he 
had  lately  beheld  it. 

**  Call  my  carriage  up  directly !"  cried  the 
General,  eager  to  escape  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  now  perturbed  thoughts ;  when,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  depart,  news  arrived  from  Lon- 
don that  there  had  been  an  engagement ;  that 
our  fleet  was  victorious,  and  that  a  general 
illumination  was  at  that  moment  taking  place. 

Shouts,  unimpeded  shouts,  burst  from  the 
company.  The  general  shouted  also ;  but  his 
was  the  faintest  shout  of  all. 


**  Come,  eentlemen,  let  ns  |o  Imck,  and  take 
another  botfle  to  the  health  of  the  bnre  admi- 
ral," said  the  master  of  the  house.  *«  Geimil, 
General,  surely,  yon  will  not  leaTe  orfl" 

**  Excuse  me,  excuse  me,"  he  replied  in  t 
faltering  tone;  **I  wish  mneh  to.  hatten  to 
town,  to  hear  if  there  be  any  refom  of  Ae 
killed  and  wounded."  . 

The  two  last  words  were  scareeljr  audible; 
and  he  felt  that  they  were  ao;  haatUy,  tbeie* 
fore,  entering  his  carriage  to  coneed  hii 
emotion,  he  bowed  in  silence,  and  drove  off; 
leaving  the  same  men,  who  had  applauded,  to 
lately,  the  Roman  virtue  of  the  patriot,  to 
sympathize  with,  to  pity,  and  to  love,  Ae 
more  natural  sensibility  of  the  parent. 

"  John,"  cried  the  General  to  his  eervant, 
who  was  on  the  barouche  seat,  **  do  pray  de- 
sire those  fellows  to  drive  faster." 

John  obeyed ; — but  neither  four  nor  six  nor 
eight  horees  could  have  driven  the  General  at 
fast  as  his  impatience  desired.  At  length, 
however,  London,  and  London  in  one  blaie  oC 
light,  flashed  on  the  tearHil  eyes  of  Geneial 
Shirley. 

^*  It  is  true — it  is  true,  then !"  mnnaand 
he ;  *'  and  God  help  the  widow,  the  fatherlcM, 
and  the — "  childless  he  would  have  added; 
but  the  word  died  away  on  his  lips ;  and  the 
lifted  eye  of  anxious  supplication  and  fearfbl 
hope  flnished  the  impulsive  prayer. 

•♦  John,  tell  them  to  drive  to  the  Admiralty," 
said  the  general,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
entrance  of  Parliament^treet. 

"The  Admiralty,  sir!  Impossible;  the 
crowd  is  so  great." 

•*  True,  true,"  he  replied ;  *•  therefore  let  me 
out;  I'll  walk  to  the  first  coffee-hooae,  and 
then  walk  home." 

Accordingly  the  carriage  made  its  way  te 
well  as  it  could ;  and  John  being  told  by  Ibe 
general  to  accompany  it,  his  agitated  naeler 
went  in  purauit  of  a  coflTee-house. 

In  the  morning  he  had  walked  lame  woA 
fancied  the  gout  coming  on;  but  now  he 
walked  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  in  the  hoar, 
whenever  he  found  a  clear  place  before  hi*. 
— At  last  he  reached  the  place  of  which  he 
was  in  search ;  and  having  entered  the  rooBt 
he  sunk  down  on  one  of  the  seats,  and  oalled 
for  a  gazette. 

"  Here  is  one  just  come  in !"  said  the  waiter. 

The  general  seized  it ;  and  hastily  aveitinf 
his  eye  from  the  letter  giving  an  account  a 
the  battle,  he  looked  for  the  fatal  list  Bat 
before  he  found  it,  the  name  of  Cantain  Shi^ 
ley  caught  his  attention  in  the  middle  of  the 
letter  to  the  Admiralty ;  and  he  read  that,  af- 
ter boarding  most  gallantly  one  of  the  enemy's 
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-chips,  and  acts  of  almost  incrc^dihle  valour, 

Captain  Shirley  had  been  struck  by  a  spent 

ball  from  another  vessel,  and  had  died  in  the 

moment  of  victory  ! — ^The  paper  fell  frt)m  tiie 

;  hand  of  the  bereaved  parent. 

*•  Thanks  to  the  gods,  my  boy  has  done  his 
'  duty  !^*  broke  not  from  the  pale  lip  of  the  fu- 
thtr ;  but,  expressing  by  a  groan  alone  the 
'  deep  unmitigated  anguish  of  his  soul,  he  stag- 
gered into  the  streets,  unheeding  either  the 
!  ihouts,  the  illuminations,  or  the  crowds  that 
■  pressed  around  him.     His  house  was  in  New- 
street*  Spring  Gardens;  and  he  had  just  self- 
possession  enough  to  tako  the  turn  which  led 
to  it.     But  long  before  he  reached  that  turn, 
he  had  been  painfully  called  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  internal  view,  to  a  consciousness 
of  the  external  one ;  for  the  populace,  seeing 
by  his  cockade  that  he  was  an  oflicer,  called 
on  him  to  throw  up  his  hat  with  them  in  ho- 
I  oour  of  our  brave  tars ;  and  making  a  despe- 
I  rate  eflbrt  he  had  obeyed  them,     i^it  soon  af- 
I  ter,  he  was  mot  and  accosted  by  a  set  of  in- 
'  toxicated  young  men,  who  addressed  him  by 
jthe  title  of*"  My  fine  fellow  of  a  veteran,"  and 

desired  him  to  shout  for ,  and  chonis 

them  in  the  first  stanza  of  ^'  Rule  Britannia  !" 
jThi^  was  too  much  to  bear;  and  regarding 
ttliem  with  a  look  stern  almost  to  wildness  and 
!  ferocity,  he  exclaimed,  **Boys!  let  me  pass 
jthis  moment !"  But  while  they  were  prepar- 
ing to  impede  his  passage  till  he  had  done  us 
they  commanded,  one  of  them,  more  sober 
I  than  the  rest,  saw  and  riTognised  him.  ]m- 
'iDediat£'ly,  struck  with  pity  and  self-reproach, 
-Ifae  young  man  exclaimed,  "For  shame!  let 
him  pass !     It  is  poor  General  Shirley !" 

The  name  operated  in  an  instant  on  their 
feelings,  and  almost  with  a  sobering  influence ; 
for,  with  a  respectful  bowing  of  the  head, 
jthey  suddenly  fell  back;  and  one  of  them  ex- 
. claimed,  "  God  bless  and  support  yon,  sir !" 
I  The  general  quickened  his  pace  involunta- 
rily, for  the  epithet  **;joor  General  Shirley"  had 
roused  his  feelings  to  a  pitch  of  agony  which 
he  wanted  to  escape  from.  But  it  was  im- 
possible; and  sudaenly  slackening  his  speed, 
ne  felt  as  if  his  senses  would  forsake  him  be- 
fore he  reached  his  home. 

Little  was  General  Shirley  aware  that  an 
anxious  eye  was  watching  him,  and  a  willint; 
though  trembling  arm  was  waiting  to  offer 
him  Its  weak  but  eager  support. 

"  It  is  General  Shirley  !  father  of  the  brave 
Captain  Shirley  who  died  so  nobly!"  and 
**Poor  man  !  just  heard  the  news  I  suppose," 
and  other  remarks  of  the  kind,  had  gone  from 
008  person  to  another,  till  they  reached  the 
«an  of  a  girl  who  was  standing  near  the  group 
of  men  that  had  accosted  General  Shirley,  and 
wboee  attention  had  been  forcibly  attracted  by 
the  wild  air  of  the  almost  frantic  parent. 

**  General  Shirley  !    Is  that  General  Shir- 
r  she  exclaimed^"  What!    the  frtlwr 
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"Yes — the  same,"  replied  a  gentleman 
near  her. 

The  girl  waited  to  hear  no  more;  but  hastily 
darting  through  the  crowd  she  folio w(>d  the 
GiMioral,  and,  wholly  unheeded  by  him,  be- 
held his  tottering  gait,  and  prepared  herself  to 
break  his  impending  fall  by  catching  him  in 
her  arms.  However,  stimulated  to  further 
exertion  by  the  sight  of  his  own  door,  the  Ge- 
neral struggled  a  moment  longer  against  his 
sensations,  and  knocked  feebly.  Ihe  young 
girl  repeated  the  knock  oAen  and  loudly,  but 
unheeded  by  the  object  of  her  care,  whose  head 
now  sunk  against  the  post,  and  whose  heart 
died  within  him  still  more,  when  he  saw  his 
house  alone  unlighted  amidst  the  general  joy, 
and  felt  why  it  was  thus  distinguished  by  its 
gloom. 

When  the  door  opened,  the  general  must 
have  fallen  into  the  hall,  but  for  his  youthful 
supporter,  who  dragged  him  from  it,  and  lean- 
ed his  head  against  her  shoulder.  At  this 
moment  the  door  was  completely  thrown  open ; 
and  the  astonished  servants,  receiving  their 
insensil)k'  master  in  their  arms,  bore  him  to 
the  sofa  in  an  adjoining  room.  Thither,  un- 
seen, or  rather  unconsidered  by  the  by-stand- 
ers,  followed  the  stranger  girl;  and  while 
means  were  taking  to  revive  him,  she  raised 
herself  on  a  chair,  and  looked  on  with  clasped 
hands,  and  a  countenance  of  mixed  but  woful 
expression.  But  as  soon  as  the  (leneral  re- 
covered his  sensfs,  tlie  stranger  girl  jumped 
hastily  down,  and,  by  the  noise  she  made  in 
so  doing,  caused  a  gentleman  to  turn  round 
and  to  observe  her,  who,  hitherto  unconscious 
of  her  presence,  had  been  assisting  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  sufferer.  The  gentleman  started 
when  he  saw  her,  with  surprise  not  unmixed 
with  emotion;  fur  it  was  impossible  not  to  dis- 
cover in  her  nnle  and  agitated  countenance  the 
expression  ot  deep  and  poignant  sorrow.  Be- 
sides, he  thou^ht  her  features  familiar  to  him ; 
and  lowerin'jf  his  voice  he  hastily  asked  the 
servant  who  she  was  and  whence  she  came. 

"Indeed  we  can't  tell, my  lord,"  replied  the 
gentleman  out  of  livery ;  "but  she  followed 
my  master  in,  and  when  we  opened  the  door 
she  was  supporting  him  in  her  arms." 

The  stranger  girl,  abashed  and  alarmed  at 
this  inquiry  and  this  answer,  (for  though  spo- 
ken in  a  low  voice  she  overheard  it,)  now  re- 
treated with  hasty  steps,  hoping  to  escape  un- 
observed ;  but  seeing  that  the  GeneraKs  eyes 
were  re-closed,  she  stopped,  and  with  a  trem- 
bling voice  said,  "I  suppose  it  is  quite  sure 
that  he  wiil  reoover.** 

"0  yes!  heiaal*"  — '- 

madam,**  ranliad  • 
eouiaging  t 
Ganenl  H 
hWfWad 
tha  ol|i 

fOOBBa 


You  IT. 
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recollection  of  some  one*s  saving  me  from  fall- 
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Right,  sir,*'  said  one  of  the  servants ;  **  and 
it  was  this  young  lady  who  supported  yon  and 
followed  you  in  when  the  door  opened." 

"  Yes,"  added  the  gentleman,  •'  and  she  has 
kindly  stayed  to  see  you  recover." 

*'  But  I  am  going  away  directly  now,"  cried 
the  stranger  girl. 

*^  No,  no,"  said  the  General  rising ;  "  stop 
— tell  me,  did  you  know  and  pity  me,  that  you 
followed  me  in  and  stayed  here  till  1  recover- 
ed?" 

"  I  did,  I  did." 

^^  Perhaps  you  too  have  lost  some  one  you 
loved,  in  this  engagement  1"  said  the  gentle- 
man, inquiringly. 

"  O  yes,  yes." 

"Then  you  can  indeed  feel  for  me,"  ob- 
served the  General. 

"  O,  sir,"  she  replied,  '*  there  is  only  you 
in  the  wide  world  that  can  truly  sympathize 
with  me." 

"  Are  then  our  griefs  so  similar,  my  poor 
child  1" 

The  stranger  girl,  while  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  reply,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Lionel !  Lord  Shirley,  do  speak  to  her ; 
ask  her  who  she  is." 

"  Will  you  inform  us,  madam,"  said  Lord 
Shirley,  in  a  soothing  voice,  "  whom  the  Gen- 
eral has  to  thank  for  this  kind  attention  1" 

**  Not  now  ;  not  now,"  she  replied,  "  some 
other  time ;  some  other  time  ;  —  but  I  am  an 
orphan,  a  friendless  orphan." 

Rendered  so  by  this  last  engagement?" 
Yes,  yes.     And  now  let  me  go." 
What,  alone  1"  inquired  Lord  Shirley. 
"  I  carne  alone," 

**  True ;  and  it  is  strange  that  a  young  crea- 
ture like  you  should  be  alone  in  the  streets, 
and  on  such  a  night  as  this." 

**  O  sir !"  she  exclaimed  in  agony,  "  they 
made  me  wild^  and  I  rushed  out  of  the  house ; 
I  could  not,  would  not  stay  at  home  to  see  the 
house  I  lived  in  lighted  up  as  if  in  joy  for  my 
poor  father's  death !" 

"Brutes!  Who  could  do  sol"  cried  the 
General,  indignantly ;  "  my  house,  you  see, 
is  dark  as  my  «oti/." 

"  Ay,  and  it  suits  me,"  she  returned. 

"  Come  hither,  my  poor  orphan  girl !  and 
be  assured  that  I  will  befriend  you,"  cried  the 
General,  for  a  while  diverted  from  his  own 
sorrow  by  the  sight  of  hers.  So  saying,  he 
drew  her  reluctantly  towards  him,  and  gazed 
earnestly  on  her  half-averted  face.  Lord  Shir- 
ley gazed  as  earnestly ;  and,  telling  the  ser- 
vants that  they  might  withdraw,  awaited  in 
some  emodon  the  termination  of  this  singular 
scene, — a  scene  which  was  at  least  useful,  by 
drawing  the  General's  attention  from  his  own 
severe  affliction. 

And  so  you  are  an  orphan !  and  you  live 
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with  brutes,  poor  child  !     Bat  come,  tell  me 
your  father's  name  at  least.'^  j 

"Oh  no,  not  now — not—"  , 

"So  you  said  before.  This  it  very  my»-j 
terious !"  I 

"Very,"  returned  Lord  Shirlpy,  thought- 
fully.   "  My  dear  General,"  added  he,  "  tell  | 
me  did  you  never  see  eyes  and  eyebrows  and ! 
a  chin  like  those!"  directing  his  eye  to  the' 
now  blushing  face  of  the  stranger. 

The  General  gazed  on  her,  started,  breathed  I 
short,  and  calling  for  a  glass  of  wine  that 
stood  near,  drank  it  off  in  great  agitation. 

The  stranger  giri,  meanwhile,  escaped  from 
his  encircling  arm,  but  now  found  her  flight 
arrested  by  that  of  Lord  ShirioT.  I 

"  Child  !"  cried  the  General,  in  a  aoleiim  | 
tone,  "  I  insist  on  your  revealing  your  nane  I 
and  situation."  j 

The  stranger  girl,  awed  and  affected,  sank  | 
upon  her  knees ;  and  while  the  General  lifted 
up  the  dark  and  glossy  ringlets  that  obscured  | 
her  eyes  and  brow,  she  clasped  ber  hands  to- 
gether, and  looked  piteously  and  imploringly 
m  his  face. 

Speak,  speak,"  he  rejoined ;  ^  who  are 
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you 
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"  I  am  the  daughter  of  yoor  son." 

"  I  thought  so,"  exclaimed  Lord  Shiriey,  ia 
a  tone  of  pleasure ;  while  the  General,  ate 
gazing  intently  on  her  one  moment  man, 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  clasping  ber  con- 
vulsively to  his  bosom,  wept  over  her  ia 
speechless  emotion;  but  suddenly  leleaMaf 
her,  he  said :  I 

"  I  must  have  proof,  substantial  proof."  Oo , 
which  the  trembling  girl  took  out  of  her  bo-i 
som  a  letter  and  a  picture.  | 

"This,"  said  she,  in  a  faint  voice,  "is my' 
last  letter  from  him,  and  came  with  the  des- 
patches ;  and  this  is  his  picture." 

"  Take  it  away,  take  it  away,"  cried  the 
General ;  "  and  here,  do  you  read  the  letter, 
Shirley.  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  either.  How- 
ever, these  are  proofs  sufficient ;  and,  O  thoa 

merciful  Providence  !   I  thank Leave  ai, 

Lionel."  Then,  while  he  clasped  his  asitaied 
granddaughter  in  his  arms  affain.  Lord  Shi^ 
ley,  little  less  affected  himself,  left  the  newly- 
discovered  relations  together. 


CHAPTER   II. 

The  letter  presented  by  Catherine  Shirley 
to  her  grandfather,  which  heda^  not  look  at, 
but  which  he  gave  to  Lord  Shirley  to  read, 
was  as  follows : 

"  My  dearest  child, — Orders  are  issued  ftr 
a  general  enga^ment  to-morrow,  md  this  may 
be  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  address  yea. 
Mark  then,  and  attend  to  my  last  coinmaBdi! 
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lave  at  length  written  to  my  father,  and 
ter  of  a  non  to  a  parent.  I  have  told 
her  where  to  find  you,  and  have  be- 
ud  you  to  his  eare;  and  when  he  knows 
im  sure  he  will  also  take  you  to  his  love, 
let  me  conjure  you  to  forget  for  ever 
ioiher*s  wrongs,  and  your  father^s  mi- 
Had  my  father  not  heen  under  influence, 
r  he  would  have  acted  differently,  and 
^ht  all  now  have  been  the  happy  inmates 
"oof.  But  God  willed  it  otherwise,  and 
liL  And  nuWj  that  it  is  perhaps  too 
would  give  worlds  to  see  my  father 
aore,  and  exchange  forgiveness  with 
But  let  tfour  (endemeu  make  him 
I  for  the  long  loss  of  mine.  Be  to  him 
Id  1  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  child 
ve  ever  been  to  me !  Be  his  pride  and 
g,  as  you  have  ever  been  mine,  my 
and  could  1  have  learnt  to  be  happy 
I  should  have  found  my  happiness  in 
But  it  could  not  be.  Morning  dawns! 
sry  thing  is  in  motion  around  me. 
!  1  could  utter  a  thousand  tender  wishes, 
e  way  to  a  tliousand  tender  feelings ! — 
lost  not  unman  myself.  My  child,  my 
my  sweet,  tender,  dutiful,  affectionate 
ioe !  farewell !  perhaps  for  ever. 
is  soothing  to  me  to  think  that,  if  I  fall, 
id  my  father  will  mourn  for  me  toge- 

r  Ix>rd  Shirley  had  read  this  letter,  he 
t  disposed  to  converse  at  all,  as  he  truly 
is  gallant  cousin ;  and  he  was  still  less 
i  to  converse  with  the  lady  that  now 
led  him. 

r  lord.  Lord  Shirley,*'  cried  a  voice  from 
rcase,  "  what  is  all  this  fuss  about T* 
haw  !**  muttered  Lord  Shirley ;  for  the 
r  waft  Mrs.  Baynton,  the  widowed  sister 
(jeneral ;  and  Lord  Shirley  was  in  no 
r  for  hearing  or  answering  her  interroga- 
It  such  a  moment; — especially  as  he 
y  recently  pnru^d  with  her,  and  in  no 
It  humour, — for  they  had  just  had  a  dis- 
'  some  length  on  the  propriety  of  illu- 
ig  tlie  house;  Mrs.  Baynton  having 
led  that  private  ought  always  to  bo  lost 
[io  fet'ling;   and  that  the  well-known 

of  the  Shirleys  would  be  properly 
n  question  if  the  General's  house  was 
iteti  up,  thouirh  his  only  child  had  fallen 
lorioijK  strife  of  arms ;  while  Lord  Shir- 
varmlv  declared  that  such  an  exhibition 
(y  would  be  a  proof  of  unnatural  insen- 
,  and  an  insult  to  his  poor  cousin's  me- 

Aiid  as  Lord  Shirley  wan  the  head  of 
*e,  and  a  nobleman  also,  Mrs.  Baynton 
>h  a  respect  for  his  opinion,  that  though 
ut  rimrince  hfr,  she  acUtd  upon  it,  and 
se  r«'main^  unilluminattfd. 

aftrr  she  had  retired  to  her  room,  to 

as  sh<*  said  the  grief  she  felt,  but  in 
to  hid«'  her  inability  to  feel  enough,  as  I 
I  never  liked  her  nephew,  because  he  I 


was  not  obsequious  enough  to  her  will ;  and 
therefore  she  had  joined   the  general's  late  i 
wife.   Captain   Shirley's    mother-in-law,    inj 
schemes  to  keep  the  genera]  and.  his  son  atl 
variance.     It  was  this  lady  who  now  addressed  ' 
Lord  Shirley  in  the  words  I  have  related  above ; ! 
and,  as  she  spoke,  invited  him  to  join  her  in 
her  dressing-room.    Lord  Shirley  at  first  hesi- 1 
tated  to  accept  the  invitation,  but  recollecting  | 
that  he  should  spare  the  Genera]  some  trouble 
and  some  pain  oy  revealing  to  his  sister  the 
discovery  that  had  taken  place,  he  followed  her 
into  her  apartment. 

*'  Dear  me,  my  lord !  what  does  this  mean  I 
was  there  ever  any  thing  so  strange  1  My 
maid  tells  me  that  a  girl  of  the  town  has  fol- 
lowed my  brother  home !" 

**  Your  maid,  madam,  must  have  an  inven- 
tive imagination." 

*'  How  1 — Is  it  not  true,  thenV* 

**  Certainly  not.  But  lively  as  the  said 
maid's  fancy  is,  I  defy  her  to  imagine  who  the 
young  person  that  followed  the  Genera]  turns 
out  to  be." 

**  So,  then,  you  own  some  one  did  follow 
him  homel" 

^*  Yes,  madam,— a  poor  orphan  girl,  whom 
you  will  be  charmed  to  see  and  to  embrace." 

*'  Yes !  you  will  rejoice  as  much  as  /  do, 
to  see  the  orphan  child  of  your  poor  nephew, 
Captain  Shirley,  acknowledged  by  the  Gene- 
ral, her  grandfather,  and  received  to  his  heart 
and  his  protection." 

**What  ridiculous  stuff  is  this,  my  lordl 
What  child  are  you  talking  of  1" 

**  Of  your  great-nieuy  madam  — Miss  Shir- 
ley." 

*'  There  t«  no  such  person ;  and  if  the  giri 
you  lefl  with  the  General  calls  herself  any 
such  thing,  she  is  an  impostor.  I  know  the 
first  child  died,  and  I  never  heard  of  there 
being  another." 

**  Well,  madam,  I  shall  say  no  more ;  as 
you  deal  in  assertion  only,  and  we  in  prooifs." 

•'In  proofs!" 

Luckily  for  Lord  Shirley,  as  Mrs.  Baynton 
was  becoming  very  angry,  the  General's  bell 
rang  at  this  moment,  and  he  was  summoned 
to  him. 

**  Well,  Lionel,'*  said  the  General  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him,  **  I  have  been  humbling  my- 
self before  my  Maker,  and  before  her.— Yes, 
I  have  knelt  to  her,  and  asked  her  to  for- 
give my  unkind ness  to  my  poor  boy  and  her 
poor  mother;  and  she  says  she  hopes  she 
shall  be  able  in  time  to  love  me,  for  she  seems 
a  very  honest  girl,  and  no  flatterer.  Oh, 
Lionel!  surely,  the  hand  of  Providence  was 
visible  in  thus  dirtrcting  the  fatheriess  eirl, 
at  such  a  moment  as  this,  to  the  childless 
parent !" 

Here  the  GeneraVs  voice  fiuled  him ;  while 
Catherine  Shirley  sat  by  his  side  with  the 
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look  cf  one  calm,  because  oTerwhelmed  by 
the  acuteness  and  variety  of  her  sensations. 

^*'  But  where 's  my  sister  1  Let  her  come  to 
me ; — It  is  very  strange  she  did  not  come  to 
me  during  my  fi\.*' 

Lord  Shirley  rang  the  bell  to  desire  Mrs. 
Baynton  to  be  called  ;  when,  as  he  turned  to 


**  I  do  remember  something  of  it  now.^— But 
how  do  you  know  that  this  girl  is  that  daugh- 
ter V 

**  By  her  own  simple  tale,  and  other  ineon* 
troTtfrtible  tokens  which  she  has  about  her. 
Produce  them,  dear  child.*' 

Catherine  obeyed  ;  but  in  Tain.    The  ine- 


look  at  the  wild  countenance  of  his  newly-  concilable  aunt  exclaimed,  **  Well ;  but  the 
found  relation,  he  saw  it  assume  a  look  of  real  Miss  Shirley  may  be  dead,  and  these 
terror,  and   beheld   her,  involuntarily,  as  it   things  have  been  stolen." 


were,  ej^i  closer  to  the  General ;  for  Catherine 
knew  from  her  unhappy  father,  the  character 
of  her  aunt,  and  she  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
being  introduced  to  so  formidable  a  being.  At 
length,  Mrs.  Baynton  entered  ;  and  the  Gene- 
ral, bursting  into  tears,  stretched  out  his  arms 
to  embrace  her.  But  no  answering  tear  pro- 
claimed her  sympathy  with  hia  sorrows.  True, 


it 


**  Stolen !"  cried  the  astonished  CatheriDe; 

what  is  it,  then,  she  takes  me  for  V*  elinging 
to  the  arm  of  the  General. 

*^  For  an  impostor,  miss,"  vociferated  Blrs. 
Bayntorf. 

This  was  more  than  the  General's  patirars 
could  bear ;  but  in  vain  did  he  strive  to  stter 
the  anger  with  which  his  bosom  swelled. 


she  suffered  his  embrace;  but  scarcely  could  ;  However,  had  his  command  of  words  been 
she  be  said  to  return  it;  and  had  not  the  |  equal  to  his  rage,  and  had  he  studied  for  boun 


Genera]  been  wholly  absorbed  in  his  own 
emotion,  he  must  have  observed  the  repelling 
coldness  of  her  manner. 

^*  Oh,  Jane  !*'  said  he  at  length,  **  yon  see 
it  has  pleased  God  to  punish  me  for  my  hard- 
ness of  heart,  by  depriving  me  of  my  poor 
boy ;  but,  kind  in  his  wrath,  and  tempering 
justice  with  mercy,  he  has  sent  me,  at  the 
same  moment,  an  antidote  to  the  bane,  in  this 
dear  girl! — Sister,  take  to  your  heart  your 
great^niece  and  my  granddaughter — Catherine 
Shirley,  my  poor  William's  child." 

Whether  it  was  that  there  was  something 
in  the  sound  of  great-niece,  particulariy  un- 


how  best  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  provok- 
ing antagonist,  he  could  not  have  succeeded 
more  effectually  than  he  did,  by  uttering  with 
a  vehement  and  impressive  gesture,  **  Sister, 
you  are, — ^yon  are,  a — an  old  woman !" 

**  And  you,  brother,  are  an  old  ^fool !"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Baynton,  forgetting  in  her  wrath  I 
the  deconim  of  language  proper  to  be  observed  i 
by  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Shirley. 

*^  Madam,"  replied  the  General,  tryinff  to  be 
calm,  *^  let  me  tell  you  a  plain  tale.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  my  intention  to  seek  oat  the 
daughter  of  my  lost  son  as  soon  as  |  racoveied 
my  recollection  after  I  saw  the  fatal  paper; 


palatable  to  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Baynton,  I  will   little  thinking  that  the  being  who  was  then  ia 


not  pretend  to  say;  but  certain  it  is,  that, 
haughtily  retreating  back  from  the  General  as 
he  drew  Catherine  towards  her,  she  ex- 
claimed, **  Stuff  and  nonsonse,  brother !  she 
is  no  more  William's  child  than  I  am." 

'*  How  1"  cried  the  General,  **  is  the  wo- 
man insane  V 

**  No,  brother,  but  you  are,  or  you  would 
not  have  fancied  a  trolloping-looking  miss 
like  that  your  gpranddaughter." 

"  And  why  noti"  answered  the  General,  al- 
most choked  with  emotion. 

•*  Why  not]  Is  it  likely  that  Miss  Shirley, 
if  there  be  such  a  young  person,  should  be 
running  about  the  streets  by  herself  at  this 
time  of  nightl" 

"  Yes — vert/  possible,  most  oracular  gentle- 
woman.— Not  Miss  Shirley,  living  where  and 
as  a  Miss  Shirley  ought  to  live,  but  a  poor  or- 
phan girl  residin^r  with  a  bmUj  would  have 
done  exactly  as  Miss  Shirley  did." 

**  And  so  you  think  that  poor  thincr  is  Ca- 
therine Shirley,  your  granddaughter  1  How 
do  you  know  that  your  son  ever  had  a  daugh- 
ter 1"  angrily  interrupted  his  sister. 

'*  What !  have  you  forffottcn  that  four  years 
ago  when  William  disclosed  his  marriage,  he 
iniploreii  me  to  allow  him  to  intro<luce  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  mel  Answer — have 
you  forgotten  thati" 


my  thoughts  was  at  that  very  moment  by  my 
side,  watching  my  tottering  steps  with  pity 
and  interest,  because  she  knew  who  I  was, 
and  why  1  suffered." 

**•  Mighty  sentimental,  indeed  !  But  how 
came  miss  in  the  street,  I  say  t  Answer  ne 
that?" 

*^  Because  the  bnite  with  whom  she  lived 
insisted  on  illuminating  the  house,  and  there- 
by drove  the  wretched  orphan  forth  like  a 
bedlamite." 

Here,  Lord  Shirley  could  not  help  giving  i 
loud  hem,  which  was  not  lost  on  Mrs.  Bays- 
ton  ;  and  she  angrily  answered,  **  A  brute ! 
No !  I  think  such  demonstrations  of  loyahj 
very  proper. — Private  feeling  ought  to  be  fu^ 
gotten  in  the  public  good.  (Here  the  General 
groaned  aloud,  for  he  remembered  his  own 
patriotic  boasting  at  the  dinner-table.)— Do 
you  think.  General,  the  Romans  and  the  Spat' 
tana  would  have  called  the  person  you  men- 
tioned a  brute?  \o,  brother — no— and  I 
blush  for  you,  General  Shirley  ;  I  blush  to  see 
you  so  unlike  that  admirable  being,  a  Roman 
father  r 

'*  *Sdeath,  madam !  it  is  quite  enough  for  a 
family  to  have  in  it  a  Roman  old  woman !  I 
believe  your  heart  is  made  of  marble,  sister." 

^^  And  your  head,  General,  of  a  much  softer 
material." 
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**  I  had  better  go  away, — 1  had  bettor  return 
bome,*^  said  the  terrified  Catherine. 

**'  Home  !**  exclaimed  the  General — *«home ! 
It  not  Ibis  yonr  home,  child  1  Never,  never 
while  I  live,  shall  joa  have  any  other  home 
than  my  house !  nor  my  house  any  other  mis- 


•'• 


**  Mighty  fine !  mighty  fine  indeed !  So  then, 
without  further  inquiry  you  resolve  to  bring 
home  nobody-knows-whOf  and  turn  your  poor 
sister  out  of  doors  !** 

Here  she  gave  wav  to  a  most  outrageous  fit 
of  passion,  concealed  in  the  sobs  of  an  hyste- 
ric. Bat  the  General  knew  how  to  distin- 
gnish  between  the  sob  of  grief  and  that  of 
passioa ;  and,  approaching  l^r  with  a  look  at 
Ottce  indignant  and  commanding,  was  about 
lo  say  something  relative  to  his  future  inten- 
lioDS  which  he  might  perhaps  in  a  cooler  rao- 
■wat  have  wished  to  retract,  when  Lord  Shir- 
Uy  tbooj^ht  it  safer  for  all  parties  that  he 
iDoald  inieriere;  and,  gently  putting  the 
Geaeral  baek  with  his  hand,  he  said, 

**  Dear  sir,  let  me  speak  to  Mrs.  Baynton — 
perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  convince  her;*' 
whilst  the  General,  fiunt  and  exhausted  with 
BOMleoding  emotions,  was  very  glad  to  be 
nvcd  further  exertion  for  the  present. 

**  Look  up,  madam,"  said  Lord  Shirley 
ssoihittffly,  **and  suffer  yourself  to  survey  the 
bee  of  her  whom,  perhaps  with  proper  cau- 
lioB,  TOO  consider  as  an  object  of  suspicion." 
B«  Mrs.  Baynton  continued  to  sob  and  to  hide 


**  Nay,  do  let  me  prevail  on  you  to  listen  to 
■y  rv^oest."  Then,  taking  the  almost  re- 
larfurt  band  of  the  alarmed  Catherine,  he  led 
her  vp  to  her  aunt. 

**  i^  here !"  added  he,  respectfully  parting 
sad  holding  back  the  ebon  ringlets  that  hung 
ia  wild  disorder  over  the  face  of  Catherine 
Shirlejr— ••  see  here!  Surely  you  have  often 
Wheld  f^tnres  like  these  1  1  know  that  you 
■e  proud  of  the  blood  and  gallant  deeds  of 
teShtrteys;  but  have  you  not  equal  reason 
lobe  prouid  of  that  peculiar  eye,  and  brow, 

id  forehead,  which  belong  to  your  branch  of 

le  frmily,  and  which  you  roust  behold  in  your 
issking-flass  every  day  V 

Hiis  was  the  way  to  melt  the  marble  of 
ViB.  Baynton*s  heart — and  not  calling  her  an 
4i  woman ;  and  she  very  soon  uncovered  her 
fcee,  looked  at  the  Shirley  eyes,  brows,  and 
fashead,  with  something  like  complacency, 
wi  at  length  exclaimed — 

*WelU  really  I  do  think  I  see  the  likeness 
fis  mention ;  but  she  has  certainly  not  gotten 
ibt  Shirley  nose,  my  lord.  However,  if  there 
CSB  be  any  satisfactory  references,  I  am  sure 
1  ihall  sot  be  averse  to  receive  her  as  my 


»» 


inly  not,  when  properly  convinced. 
Lord  Shirley ;  who,  alarmed  at  the 
evident  agitation  of  the  General  at  having  the 
shade  of  doubt  thrown  over  a  rela- 


tionship from  which  he  derived  at  that  m<^ 
ment  his  greatest  source  of  earthly  consola- 
tion, thought  it  was  better  to  soothe  this  pro- 
voking woman  into  the  necessary  cohviction, 
especially  as  her  hesitation  to  believe  the  for- 
lorn-looking girl  before  them'to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  her  nephew  was  not  devoid  of  proper 
and  necessary  caution.  For,  however  a  gen- 
tly swelling  tear  may  add  a  sort  of  touching 
grace  to  the  eyes  on  some  occasions,  I  never 
yet  could  discover  that  the  swollen  eyelids, 
swelled  cheeks,  and  inflamed  complexion  in- 
cident to  violent  and  continued  bursts  of  soi- 
row,  had  any  other  effect,  even  on  beauty,  ex- 
cept to  annihilate  its  existence  for  the  time 
being.  And  though  the  dark  colour,  and  the 
peculiar  length  of  the  Shirley  eye,  together 
with  the  beautifully  full  and  finely  marked 
brow,  and  the  low  well-shaded  forehead  of  the 
family,  could  not  but  be  visible  in  the  face  of 
Catherine,  in  despite  of  tears,  paleness,  and 
agitation — still  it  is  very  certain  that  a  less 
interested  and  less  accurate  observer  could 
not,  in  a  girl  with  loose  disordered  hair 
streaming  over  her  shoulders,  dressed  only  in 
her  coloured  nioming-gown,  now  draggled 
and  torn  during  her  often  dangerous  progress 
through  the  crowd,  have  been  very  easily  in- 
duced to  believe  they  saw  the  granddaughter, 
and  probably  the  heiress,  of  a  General  and  a 
Shirley. 

**  But  may  I  not  go  back  to  Mrs.  Merle's 
for  to-night  f"  asked  Catherine. 

^«No  — I  will  send  to  say  you  are  now 
under  my  protection ;  and  fo-morrotr,  if  it  be 
necessary,  I  will  see  Mrs.  Merle,"  replied  the 
General. 

**  But  dear  air,  pray  send  directly,"  rejoined 
Catherine ;  **  for  the  poor  soul  will  be  really 
much'  alarmed  on  my  account,  and  Lucy  her 
daughter  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  loves  me 
dearly." 

*^  i  will  send  this  moment,"  said  the  Gene- 
ral. ^*  She  lives,  you  say,  just  at  the  foot  of 
Westminster-bridge!  —  And  you,  maoam,  if 
you  please,  will  order  a  bed  to  be  got  ready 
for  Miss  Shiriey." 

''  What!  at  this  time  of  night!  She  had 
much  better  go  home  and  come  back  to-mor* 
row." 

**  Have  I  not  said  she  shall  stay  here !"  re- 
plied the  General  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

^*  But  there  is  no  bed  aired." 

^No!  You  know  the  best  bed  was  slept  in 
last  night" 

"  The  best  bed !     Yes— but— " 

**  But  what!  Do  you  think  that  too  good 
for  Miss  Shiriey  !  too  good  for  my  only  com- 
fort, for  the  child  of  my  lost  William !"  Here, 
folding  his  new-found  relative  to  his  heart,  he 
gave  way  to  a  violent  burst  of  tears,  which 
affected  even  his  sister,  and  made  her  almost 
res^ve  to  thwart  him  no  longer. 

When  he  recovered  himself,  he  rang  the 
bell,  saying  as  he  did  so,  **  Now,  hefbie  I  r»- 
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tire  for  the  night,  let  me  do  an  act  of  duty. — 
And  O  that  the  blessed  spirits  of  my  lost  son 
and  his  lamented  wife  could  hover  over  me 
while  I  perform  it !" 

When  a  servant  appeared  he  said,  "John, 
you  mu^t  go  to  this  place,*'  writing  down  the 
address  on  a  card,  **and  tell  Mrs.  Merle,  the 
owner  of  the  house,  that  Miss  Shirley  is  here, 
and  will  stay  the  night ;  but  that  to-morrow  I 
request  Mrs.  Merle  to  call  on  me. — Vet  no; 
say  that  to-morrow  at  twelve  Miss  Shiiley 
will  call  on  her.  But  before  you  go,  John, 
call  hither  every  servant  in  the  house." 

John  obeyed  ;  and  presently  the  room  was 
filled  with  servants  of  both  sexes. 

"  I  sent. for  you  all  in,"  said  the  General, 
hardly  able  to  speak  from  various  emotions, 
*^that  you  may  hear  me  acknowledge  this 
young  lady  to  be  Catherine  Shirley,  the  only 
child  of  my  only  child  Captain  Shirley,  now, 
alas  !  no  more;  and  also  to  receive  my  orders 
that  you  henceforth  consider  her  as  my  heir- 
ess and  your  mistress,  and  treat  her  and  re- 
spect her  accordingly." 

The  servants  bowed,  and  felt  not  a  little 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  having  a  young  mistress, 
the  old  one  not  being  much  to  their  tastes. 
But  just  as  they  were  retiring,  the  General 
heard  a  sob,  and  saw  in  the  back-ground,  an 
old  woman,  who,  having  passed  her  youth  in 
the  service  of  his  family,  was,  he  thought, 
privileged  to  remain  in  it,  though  past  active 
work,  till  the  end  of  her  existence. 

"Ah!  are  you  there,  Norrisi"  cried  the 
General  with  a  quivering  lip  ;  "I  thought  you 
must  be  gone  to  bed.  I  am  sure  you  are  glad 
of  what  you  have  just  heard ;  as — ."  But 
before  he  could  finish  his  sentence  Catherine 
had  turned  round,  had  seen  Norris,  and  burst- 
ing into  tears  had  run  to  her,  and  sunk  sob- 
bing on  her  shoulder. 

"What  is  all  this?"  cried  the  General 
kindly. 

"  More  stage  effect,"  said  Mrs.  Baynton. 

But  when  Norris  recovered  her  speech,  she 
explained  the  scene,  by  simply  stating  that 
she  had  occasionally  visited  tier  dear  young 
master  at  his  own  house,  and  therefore  was 
well  known  to  his  child. 


"  Proof!  irrefragable  proof!  Mrs.  Baynton," 
cried  the  General  triumphantly. 

"  And  contrivance  too,  no  doubt ;  I  dare 
say  Norris  contrived  the  rencontre  of  to- 
night." 

"  It  must  have  been  in  a  sick-bed  then,  ma- 
dam," replied  Mrs.  Norris ;  "  for  there  I  have 
been  these  two  days ;  but  when  I  heard  that 
the  child  of  my  dear  lost  young  m9Ster  was  in 
this  house,  I  felt  well  again  and  gfot  up,  in 
hope  of  seeing  her  sweet  face,  and  hearing 
what  1  have  heard." 

"  Yon  shall  not  stay  up  a  minute  longer,  my 


dear  woman,"  cried  the  Geoenl  in  a  boane 
but  affectionate  voice;  ^go  to  bed  directly! 
And  Catherine  ahali  go  up  atairs  with  yoo ; 
for  I  dare  say  she  lovea  yoo  better  than  any  of 
OS  at  present; — so  go  away  together.  And 
you,"  addressing  himeelf  to  the  upper  hooie- 
maid,  "shall  go  into  Mrs.  Norria's  room  and 
let  Miss  Shirley  know  when  her  bed,  the  best 
bed,  is  ready  for  her." 

This  was  indeed  a  kindness  to  poor  Cathe- 
rine, who,  in  the  affectionate  and  feithfnl 
friend  of  her  father,  saw  an  object  certainly 
dearer  to  her  than  any  other  under  her  grand- 
father's roof;  and  for  a  moment  her  dan  eye 
beamed  with  some  of  its  nsnal  brillianey; 
then  dropping  a  curtsy,  she  eagerly  plaeed  die 
arm  of  Mrs.  Norris  in  hers. 

But  the  General  opened  his  arms  to  her; 
and  throwing  herself  into  them,  she  met  hie 
kiss  of  mingled  feelings;  and  curtsying  coldly 
to  her  great-aunt,  but  kindly  to  Lord  Shirley, 
she  gladly  retired  with  her  humble  bat  en- 
deared companion. 

With  her  vanished  all  the  energy  of  the 
bereaved  parent ;  and  hastily  taking  the  cham- 
ber-candlestick which  Lord  Shirley  gave  him, 
he  returned  with  a  convulsive  grasp  the  afiee- 
tionate  pressure  of  his  kinsman's  hand  ;  and 
rushing  from  the  room  was  seen  no  more  that 
night. 

Spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour — for  it  was 
near  midnight — Mrs.  Baynton  would  fain  have 
detained  Lord  Shirley  to  talk  to  him  of  her 
distresses,  and  complain  of  the  temper  and 
tyranny  of  her  broiher,  and  his  folly  in  pre- 
tending to  put  this  probably  uneducated  child 
at  the  head  of  his  family.  But  disgusted  with 
her  want  of  sensibility  to  the  loss  of  his  cou- 
sin, Captain  Shirley,  and  of  proper  feeling  for 
the  distresses  of  her  brother,  and  his  heart  and 
head  both  full  of  the  scene  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed, the  young  earl  coldly  wished  her  good 
night,  allesring  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  And 
angry  with  every  one,  Mrs.  Baynton  retired 
to  her  apartment.  But  before  she  went  to  bed 
she  regained  some  composure  of  mind  from 
the  remarks  of  her  officious  maid,  who  waf 
full  of  wonder  at  the  discovery  of  the  eveningi 
full  of  indignation  at  the  idea  of  her  deir 
mistress's  being  likely  in  future  to  rank  as 
second-best  in  the  family,  and  full  of  surnriaej 
to  think  that  the  Generafs  gentleman,  John,  | 
and  the  other  men,  should  think  the  new  MiM: 
Shirley  at  all  good-looking.  | 

When  John  reached  Mrs.  Merle's,  he  foend 
the  family  in  great  consternation.     But  while 
the  daughter  vented  her  terror  for  the  safrty  ■ 
of  Miss  Shirley  in  tears  and  lamentations,  tht 
mother  gave  way  to  her  fears  and  her  reseot- 
ment  in  loud  and  vehement  abuse  of  the  run- 
away.     John's  visit,  and   the  message  be 
brought  were,  however,  equally  welcome  to! 
both,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  assurance  of  Min! 
Shirley *8  being  in  safety.     But  the  idea  ofi 
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her  residing  in  future  with  her  grandfather  was 
a  very  unwelcome  one  to  the  interested  mother, 
as  she  would  lose  by  that  means  a  certain  in- 
come, though,  as  the  means  of  good  to  Cathe- 
rtne,  it  gratified  her  more  disinterested  and 
benevolent  daughter.  Still,  with  all  her  faults, 
Mrs.  Merle  was  a  conscientious  woman,  John 
said  ;  for,  till  he  produced  the  card  with  Gene- 
ral Shirley's  name  on  it  on  which  he  had 
written  her  address,  she  could  not  be  assured 
Miss  Shirley  was  safe;  nor  could  she  rest 
satisfied  without  going  to  the  place  where 
John  said  she  was,  in  order  to  ascertain  her 
safety;  nor  would  she  afler  all  let  him  return 
unaccompanied  by  her  own  maid,  to  whose 
care  Mrs.  Merle  gave  what  indeed  C'atherine 
in  the  hurry  of  her  spirits  had  forgotten  to 
send  for,  namely,  nightclothcs  and  changes  of 
linen. 

When  Catherine  awoke  the  next  morning, 
and  awoke  to  the  entire  consciousness  of 
where  she  was,  mingled  and  overwhelming 
were  the  sensations  that  arose  in  her  bosom ; 
and  with  her  morning  prayer  of  thankfulness 
were  mixed  humble  entreaties  to  bo  endowed 
with  that  resignation  which  her  sense  of  acute 
suffering  rendered  necessary  to  her.  For, 
true,  she  was  under  the  roof  of  her  grand- 
father, and  his  acknowledged,  his  cherished 
heiress. — But  how  came  she  there  t  and  why 
was  she  so  readily  received  and  acknowledged  t 
—Alas!  it  was  by  the  greatest  of  all  niisfor- 
tones,  the  loss  of  her  only  survivin?  and  idol- 
iz^  parent.  Dearly,  therefore,  had  ner  present 
proud  distinction  been  purchased.  Besides, 
was  she  not  now  receiving  the  love  and  pro- 
tection of  him  who  had  refused  to  neknow- 
i  ledge  her  beloved  mother? — Was  she  not  also 
likely  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  that  re- 
lentless woman,  who  had  increased  her  father's 
self-reproof  for  having  married  in  a  clandes- 
tine manner,  by  writing  to  him  letters  full  of 
bitter  reproach  1  And  while  these  afflicting 
thoughts  thronged  upon  her  memory,  it  re- 
qniied  all  her  strength  of  mind,  unusually 
strong  as  that  mind  was,  for  the  early  age  of 
digfateen,  to  enable  her  to  bear  up  against  the 
power  of  contending  emotions.  But  at  length 
■he  was  comforted,  by  recollecting  that  it  was 
her  fether's  last  command  she  should  reside 
with  the  General,  and  expiate  his  faults  towards 
htm  by  her  filial  Iots  and  devoted  attention. 
Tet  serere  was  the  conflict  in  her  mind,  and 
^oirerful  were  its  effects  6n  her  frune;  fcr.  ■■ 
MOD  9M  she  Toae,  M  alanning  aMidi  oM 
ftned  her  td  letum  to  M  uala, 
;«Mit  the  wae  eo  eeriowly  ill  tMt 
[Who  had  shut  himself  up  all  tf 
[Mge  his  MRow  waeepn  h^' 
IMBI,  was  now  anziam  to  ^ 
fright  wmleh  with  ■pprriwi 
#■1  of  hio  new-fonad  MM 
«Ueli  ho  feared  had 
mif  to  bo  lAen  Ktrej 
foMl  ilo  liiootlinobli 


CHAPTER    HI. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Baynton 
herself  would  be  a  very  tender  nurse  to  her 
new-found  and  unwelcome  relation;  nor  is  it 
at  all  surprising  that,  having  a  great  dread  of 
infection,  she  should  forbear  during  Cathe- 
rine's illness,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  of  i 
an  infectious  nature,  from  making  any  personal ! 
inquiries  concerning  her.  But  she  was  very 
careful  to  prevent  any  noise,  lest  it  should  dis- 
turb the  invalid  ;  and  she  piovided  every  thing 
that  was  necessary  for  her  niece's  comfort  with 
praiseworthy  attention. 

This  lady  was  the  only  sister  of  General 
Shirley,  and  when  in  the  prime  of  her  life  she 
was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her  wit,  and  her 
accomplishments.  But  when  lips  cease  to  be 
young,  the  sayings  which  before  passed  for 
witty,  often  sink  in  general  estimation  into 
commonplace  flippancits ;  and  in  this  age  of 
accomplishments,  the  usual  proficiency  made 
by  a  boarding-school  Miss  forty  years  ago, 
would  never  entitle  a  young  lady  to  be  reckoned 
really  accomplished. 

However,  at  the  time  of  day  when  the  ho- 
nourable Mr.  Baynton  wooed  and  won  her  vir- 
gin heart.  Miss  Shirley  was  universally  admi- 
red, and  Mr.  Baynton  was  thought  a  fortunate 
man,  to  carry  off  the  prize  which  had  been  so 
often  and  so  vainly  attempted  before.  Whe- 
ther he  found  his  conquest  worth  the  pains  it 
had  cost  him,  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  but,  had 
he  lived,  it  is  probable  that  the  GencraPs  sis- 
ter and  Catherine's  great-aunt  might  have  been 
rendered  a  more  amiable  person  than  eitlier 
subsequently  found  her. 

Mr.  Baynton  united  to  strong  sense,  great 
firmness  of  character  and  great  command  of 
temper,  which  enabled  him  to  treat  as  she  de- 
served the  petted  and  violent  baby  whom  he 
had  taken  to  wife.  But  just  as  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  convince  her  that  hysterics, 
sullcnness,  eating  no  dinner  or  supper,  and 
other  devices  of  the  kind,  had  no  power  to  af- 
fect his  feelings  in  appearance,  or  carry  one 
point  on  which  her  perverse  heart  was  fixed, 
this  rational  and  salutary  guide  was  taken  away 
from  her,  and  Mrs.  Baynton  was  left  with  all 
the  original  infirmity  of  her  temper  increased 
by  sorrow  and  disappointment;  for  she  loved 
her  husband,  and  liked  the  state  in  which  his 
laigo  income,  the  chief  of  which  went  on  his 
J— *u  ti,  |||0  101^0  heir^  enabled  her  to  live. 

To  second  wife  died,  he 

and  preside  over  his 

sladly  acceded  to,  be- 

ktone  wts  good,  and 

^^le,  they  did  not 

«■!  did,  and  Mrs. 
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some  account  of  Mrs.  Merle  and  her  daughter 
Lucy,  that  affectionate  friend  of  Catlierine, 
who  vainly  endeatoured  to  be  permitted  to  be 
her  nurse  when  informed  of  her  severe  and 
even  dangerous  illness. 

Mrs.  Merle*s  husband  was  a  brewer  and 
linen-draper  in  a  country  town,  and  she  herself 
was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. For  some  years  they  seemed  to  be  in 
the  way  of  making  a  fortune;  but  Mr.  Merle 
was  an  extravagant,  improvident,  speculating 
man ;  and  all  his  wife^s  industry  and  frugality 
proved  insufficient  at  length  to  save  him  from 
bankruptcy — the  consequence  of  his  own  vices. 
Not  that  he  attributed  his  ruin  to  himself,  and 
living  in  a  style  beyond  what  his  means  and 
original  station  in  life  warranted  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, to  the  times,  the  taxes,  and  the  govern- 
ment, he  imputed  his  misfortunes — and  was 
one  of  the  many  republicans,  or  democrats, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  whom  profligacy  and 
I  poverty  led  to  rally  round  that  respectable  stan- 
dard, which  was  originally  erected  from  the 
purest  and  most  disinterested  love  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Having  vainly  endeavoured 
to  ^et  his  certificate  signed,  Mr.  Merle,  af\er 
enduring  much  poverty  and  distress,  emigrated 
from  tyrannical  Britain  (as  he  called  it)  to  free 
republican  America;  having  instilled  into  his 
disappointed  wife  and  youthful  daughter  the 
same  political  sentiments  which  hatred  of  all 
those  more  prosperous  than  himself,  and  the 
jaundiced  feelings  of  disappointment,  had  led 
him  to  utter  and  to  act  upon.  But  though  the 
vulgar  mind  and  violent  temper  of  the  mother 
learnt  from  her  husband  only  hatred  of  the  ex- 
isting government,  and  an  admiration  of  the 
system  of  equality,  then  so  much  the  subject 
in  debate,  that  of  the  daughter  was  led  by  her 
father^s  conversation,  and  that  of  the  politi- 
cians who  assembled  at  his  house,  to' imbibe 
the  purest  flame  of  liberty  and  the  purest  love 
of  republicanism.  Eagerly  did  she  read,  like 
Madame  Koland,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  and 
Cornelia  and  her  noble  sons  were  the  idols  of 
her  young  heart ;  while  the  vanity  of  her  father 
was  not  a  little  flattered  by  the  orations  in  praise 
of  liberty  which  his  beautiful  patriot,  as  he 
called  her,  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  to  his 
sympathizing  associates.  Ilerfather^s  misfor- 
tunes, and  her  father^s  wrongs,  as  he  taught 
her  to  consider  them,  bound  these  opinions 
still  closer  to  her  heart,  till  virtue  and  repub- 
licanism became  identified  with  each  other  in 
her  estimation ;  and  she  believed  that  to  the 
privileged  orders  were  confined  every  species 
of  vice  and  every  description  of  error. 

As  she  grow  older,  and  became  the  compa- 
nion of  Catherine  Shirley,  to  whom  at  first  she 
could  hardly  forgive  her  noble  connexions  and 
ancient  name,  she  grew  more  moderate  in  her 
feelings,  more  enlarged  in  her  ideas,  and  more 
reserved  in  disclosing  them ;  and  for  the  sake 
of  Catherine  Shirley  and  her  father,  Lucy 
Merle  believed  that  the  well-born  might  be 


good.  But  then  Locjr  reoolleeted  with  acme 
pleasure,  that  Cathenne's  mother  was  low- 
bom,  and  a  distant  cofinezioD  of  her  own; 
therefore  it  was  hot  fair  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
fluence of  low  counteracted  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  noble  blood. 

This  is  a  faint  sketch  of  the  tall,  dignified, 
and  beautiful  girl,  who,  with  all  t£e  repabliean 
pride  that  she  could  call  forth  for  the  occasioo, 
and  with  the  consciousness  of  more  than  her 
sex's  usual  intellect  and  eloquence,  knocked 
at  the  door  of  General  Shirley,  to  inquire  why 
Miss  Shirley  had  not  called  on  her  mother  ac- 
cording to  her  appointment. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  Lncy  Merle, 
that  no  one  could  fancy  her  less  than  a  senile- 
woman  ;  and  even  the  pert  maid  of  Mra.  Bayn- 
ton,  who  happened  to  oe  in  the  hall  when  the 
door  was  opened  to  her,  would  have  treated 
her  with  respect,  though  she  was  without  a 
servant,  had  she  not  heard  her  talk  of  her  mo- 
ther, Mrs.  Merle ;  and  as  Catherine,  in  her  de- 
lirium, had  raved  of  Lucy  Merle,  and  Norris 
had  explained  whom  her  poor  young  lady 
meant,  it  was  evident  to  Mrs.  VVatkins  (the 
maid  mentioned  above)  that  the  tall  girl  at  the 
door  was  the  vulgar  associate  and  intimate  of 
Miss  Shirley,  who  her  mistress  had  declared 
should  never,  if  she  could  help  it,  set  A>ot 
within  their  doors.  Accordingly,  when  Lucy, 
as  pale  as  death  on  hearing  that  Catherine  was 
ill,  earnestly  besought  to  1^  allowed  to  see  her 
and  wait  on  her,  the  officious  abigail  told  her 
she  knew  for  certain  she  would  not  be  allowed 
to  see  Miss  Shirley. 

"  You  cannot  know  it  for  certain,"  replied 
Lucy,  '*  for  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  Sliss 
Shirley  would  so  well  like  to  have  for  a  nurse; 
— and  let  me  but  see  the  General,  1  am  sure 
he  will  grant  nie  the  permission  which  I  ask.** 

"  You  canU  see  him — he  is  too  wretched  to 
see  any  one;  and  he  never  leaves  the  sick  I 
chamber." 

*^  Then  let  me  see  the  Generars  sister." 

**  The  GeneraPs  sister,  indeed  !  My  mistress 
has  a  name,"  said  Watkins  bridlinv.  •*  I  sap- 
pose  you  mean  the  honourable  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton  1" 

**  Here*s  a  fuss  about  nothing,"  cried  Joho 
coming  forward.  **  If  the  young  lady  wisbei 
it,  why  should  she  not  see  the  honounbkyin. 
Baynton?  and  I'll  carry  any  message  frooi 
her  to  my  master." 

**She  see  my  mistress!  and  my  mistress 
see  her  indeed !  I  will  soon  show  you  the  odds 
of  that."  Then,  after  casting  a  contemptuous 
look  on  Lucy  Merle,  she  walked  up  stairs  with 
great  dignity. 

Had  not  poor  Lucy  been  wholly  absorbed 
in  anxiety  for  Catherine's  illness,  thb  saocy 
contempt  from  a  servant  in  the  house  of  a  man 
of  rank  and  fashion  would  have  led  into  a 
strain  of  moral  reflection,  and  the  priciUgei 
orders  would  not  have  gained  in  her  estima- 
tion by  this  circumstance.    But  till  Watkins 
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returned  she  paced  up  and  down  the  hall,  un- 
conscious of  the  respectful  admiration  with 
which  the  servants  regarded  her,  and  the  sym- 
pathy they  felt  for  her  evidently  alarmed  atfiK;- 
tion  for  their  younff  mistress.  At  length,  full 
of  consequence  ana  spite,  Watkins  came  back 
from  her  self-empowered  embassy,  and  told 
Lucy  that  her  lady  could  not  possibly  allow  a 
young  person  whom  she  knew  nothing  about 
to  be  admitted  to  Miss  Shirley,  especially  in 
her  present  state ;  and  that  she  must  innst  on 
her  quitting  the  house  directly. 

^'  But  I  conclude  the  General  knows  nothing 
of  this  refusal  and  this  message  V  replied 
Lucy. 

**  And  suppose  he  does  not,  miss !  do  yon 
suppose  that  my  lady  is  not  mistress  here,  and 
has  not  a  right  to  order  hero  V 

••The  more's  the  pity,  then,"  answered 
Lacy  mournfully ;  ••  it  is  always  to  be  lament- 
ed when  tyrants  govern;  and  I  remember 
weir* — but  recollecting  that  she  had  no  right 
to  speak  degradingly  of  a  mistress  to  her  ser- 
vant, she  paused  before  she  uttered  the  re- 
mainder or  the  sentence,  which  was,  —  that 
she  well  knew  Mrs.  Daynton's  character;  and 
slowly  and  dejectedly  left  the  door.  But  John 
followed  her,  and  said — 

••  If  yon  think  proper,  miss,  to  write  to  the 
Ctenenil,  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  have 
the  letter."  And  Lucy,  eagerly  thanking  him, 
went  home  with  her  heart  a  little  lightened  ; 
for  she  fancied  the  General  would  not  refuse 
her  request. — Accordingly  she  wrote  to  him; 
and  having  delivered  her  letter  herself  into 
i  John*8  own  hand,  she  waited  the  result  of  her 
application  with  trembling  impatience. 

But  John's  countenance  when  he  came 
down  stairs  convinced  her  she  had  no  favour 
to  expect,  even  before  he  spoke ;  for  the  kind- 
hearted  man  had  been  met  at  the  door  of  the 
GeneralV  dressing-room,  where  he  then  was, 
by  Mrs.  Baynton,  who,  hastily  seizing  the  let- 
ter, desired  to  know  if  it  had  not  been  brousrht 
by  that  girl  in  the  hall,  who  was,  Watkins 
told  faer,  Lucy  Merle.  John  was  forced  to  an- 
swer ••  yes ;"  and  that  he  had  promised  to  de- 
liver it  himself  into  the  General's  hand. 

••Then  say  I  took  it  from  you,"  replied  Mrs. 
BtynUm,  entering  the  room  and  shutting  the 
door  in  his  face,  ''and  that  I  shall  take  care  it 
b  delivered  to  the  General.'* 

Aeoordingly,8he  said  to  the  General — ••  Bro- 
lker«  hera  is  m  letter  from  these  Merles ;  I  con- 
[iMo  you  ava  not  in  a  fnme  of  mind  to  attend 
jyiBahwaapwl" 
p^iiM  I..4M  Is    mkm  awny  tlia  latlar;  I 


almost  doubted  the  truth,  he  was  most  unwil- 
lingly obliged  to  deliver  to  Lucy. 

She  heard  it  with  the  most  painful  feeling 
of  disappointment;    especially  as  the  nurse' 
had  informed  her  that  Catherine's  symptoms 
continued  very  unfavourable.  | 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Baynton  was  passing  \ 
from   the  (leneral's  to  her  own  room ;  and 
Lucy  being  told  by  John  who  she  was,  sud-  . 
dcnly  ran  after  her,  and  earnestly  entreated 
that  siie  would  hear  her  but  for  one  moment. , 
In  vain,  however,  did  she  plead;  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton, without  even  looking  at  her,  ran  hastily 
into  her  own  apartment,  at  the  door  of  which 
Mrs.  Watkins  posted  herself,  as  if  to  defend 
the  entrance.      Nor  was  her  presence  there 
entirely  unnecessary ;   for  Lucy  was  moved  | 
by  the  despair  of  anxious  affection  to  attempt 
any  thing  m  order  to  have  canied  her  purpose; 
—  and  would  have  intruded  even  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Mrs.  Baynton ;  but  this  daring  being 
(she  found)  impracticable,  she  addressed  her 
through  the  half-closed  door;  and   assuring 
her  that  Miss  Shirley  loved  her  sufficiently  to 
derive  pleasure  from  her  presence  and  atten- 
tions, she  conjured  Mrs.  Baynton,  for  the  sake 
of  common   humanity,  no  longer  to  let  her 
niece  be  doomed  to  receive  the  assiduities  of 
strangers,  whom  no  habitual  intimacy  could 
as  yet  have  endeared  to  her. 

"Tell  her,"  said  the  angry  aunt  to  her 
maid,  •^tcll  her  I  understand  and  resent  the 
low-born  sarcasm;  and  that  my  humanity 
leads  me  to  forbid  my  niece.  Miss  Shirley, 
from  intimacy  and  association  with  such  a 
person  as  herself." 

•*  Madam,"  replied  Lucy,  approaching  the 
door,  but  prevented  entering  it  by  the  officious 
abigail,  **  Madam,  I  expected  to  be  forbidden 
to  associate  with  Sliss  Shirley  when  she  was 
irW/,  for  I  am  acquainted  with  the  hard  heart 
of  aristocracy ;  but  all  I  ask  is  to  be  admitted 
to  her  presence  when  ill,  and  when  summer 
and  high-born  friends  may  not  be  so  willing 
to  approach  her." 

"Approach  her,  indeed!"  cried  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton; "who  that  could  help  it  would?  Has 
she  not  an  infectious  fever  ?  ^  do  you  know 
that,  silly  giri  V 

"  She  would  have  nursed  me,  I  am  sure, 
had  I  had  the  plague,"  said  Lucy,  sobbing; 
"and  all  I  ask  is,  at  any  risk,  to  be  allowed 
to  nurse  her;  and  I  am  certain  if  she  is  asked 
whether  she  would  not  like  that  1  should  come 
to  her,  she  would  say  *  Yes.'  Pray,  then,  let 
her  be  asked  the  question." 

•*  Absurd  !  Why,  do  you  not  know  she  is 
qnita  delirious  1" 

Lney  aaid  no  more ;  but  clasping  her  hands, 
Via  dropped  down  on  the  step  of  the  stairs, 
1  aloud;  till  even  Mrs.  Baynton, 
>w  the  sound  of  her  distress,  de- 
^  to  oome  in  and  shut  the  door. 

K  lo  laaVkna  VEk\Aft  ^Vm^  vglV 
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John  brought  her  a  class  of  wine.  This  offer 
she  declined ;  but  sne  told  him  she  had  a  fa- 
vour to  ask,  which  she  hoped  he  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  grant ;  and  this  was,  that  he  would 
not  think  it  a  trouble  to  answer  her  inquiries 
for  her  sick  friend,  let  her  come  ever  so  oAen. 
And  not  only  John  but  the  porter  and  the  but^ 
ler  assured  her  they  should  think  it  no  trou- 
ble ;  and  if  she  liked  to  come  at  the  hours  the 
physicians  did,  she  should  be  welcome  to  stay 
m  the  hall  till  they  were  gone  agrain,  and 
speak  to  them,  too,  if  she  liked. 

**  Kind  and  humane  creatures  !'*  cried  Lucy, 
"  you  have  hearts !  You  can  feel,  while — " 
But  here  she  had  resolution  to  stop,  and  to 
content  herself  with  contrasting  mentally  the 
lien  etat  with  the  privileged  ttrdcrt ;  and  giv- 
ing, as  usual,  the  palm  of  desert  to  the  for- 
mer ; — for  Luc^  was  not  at  all  aware  that  it 
was  from  ao  republican  virtue,  unknown  to 
the  aristocracy,  that  the-se  footmen  were  so 
kind  to  her,  but  merely  from  the  very  natural 
influence  of  youth  and  beauty  in  distress ; — 
besides,  they  hated  their  old  mistress,  and 
were  very  much  disposed,  were  it  only  to  pro- 
voke her,  to  be  civil  to  the  friend  of  their 
young  one.  But  as  system-mongers  see  in 
every  thing  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
system,  Lucy  was  for  a  few  moments  stolen 
from  much  of  the  agony  she  experienced  from 
her  friend's  illness,  by  indignant  reflections  on 
the  flinty  hearts  of  persons  in  high  life. 

M rfi.  Baynton  meanwhile  was  equally  forti- 
fied in  her  dislike  of  the  low-born,  by  what 
she  termed  the  democratic  insolence  of  the 
girl  Merle.  And  while  she  remembered  the 
expression  of  "  the  hard  heart  of  aristocracy," 
she  felt  her  dislike  of  her  great-niece  increased 
by  the  suspicion  that  she  probably  had  imbibed 
the  same  notions* 

In  the  evening  Lucy  came  again,  and  heard 
from  the  attentive  John  the  opinion  of  the  phy- 
sicians. The  next  day  and  the  two  followinj]^ 
ones  she  regularly  repeatt^d  her  visits  morning 
and  evcninc^,  and  on  tlie  fiilh  morning  she  had 
the  joy  of  hearing  that  ( 'atherine  Shirley  was 
declared  entirely  out  of  danger. 

Though  Lucy  had  republican  principles,  she 
wanted  republican  firmness;  and  her  delight 
was  manifested  in  a  violent  flood  of  tears,  while 
even  her  friend  John  could  not  help  saying, 

"  Dear  me.  Miss  Merle,  it  is  very  odd  you 
should  take  on  thus,  when  my  young  lady  is 
better!  You  could  do  no  more  if  she  were 
going  to  die." 

"Joy  has  its  tears  as  well  as  grief,"  replied 
Lucy,  "  my  good  friend,  and  mine  is  now  at 
its  height;  —  hut   let  me  show  my  sense  of 
yourkin«lness  and  that  of  your  fellow-servants,  \ 
thus,  lo  the  best  of  my  poor  ability."     So  say-  i 
ing,  she  slipped  a  piece  of  silver  into  each  of 
their  hands;  and  1  believe  her  admiration  of 
the  dignity   of  their  natures  was  somewhat; 
lowered  by  their  acceptance  of  the  little  recom-  ' 
pense  for  their  kindness  which  she  gave  them. ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Though  Catherine's  disorder  was  declared 
to  have  taken  a  favourable  turn  at  the  end  of 
four  days,  it  lefl  her  so  weak  and  lansiiid,«Dd 
with  soch  a  complaint  in  her  eyelids,  that  it 
;  was  a  full  week  before  she  could  bear  the 
!  light ;  and  a  note  from  Lacy  Merle  by  the  two- 
,  penny  post,  the  only  sure  conveyance  as  Lucy 
j  now  thought,  remained  pnopened  till  Cathe- 
rine was  alone  with  Norris,  and  could'deeire 
her  to  read  the  contents. 

**  I  think,  as  well  as  I  can  now  see,**  said 
;  Catherine,  '^  that  note  is  from  my  friend  Lacy; 
I  wondered  I  had  neither  heard  from  her  nor 
seen  her  daring  my  illness,  bat  I  dare  say  she 
has  often  called  or  sent  to  inquire  concemiag 
me." 


»» 


**  That  she  has,  indeed,  poor  thing !"  replied 
Norris ;  ^*  and  if  she  had  been  permitted,  she 
would  have  watched  by  yon  day  and  night." 

^*. Permitted!  and  who  forbade  herV  asked 
Catherine. 

**  Oh !  one  who  likes  to  thwart  everybody," 
said  Norris ;  *'  but  I  beg  pardon.  Miss  Shir- 
ley, and  I  dare  say  the  young  lady  will  tell 
you  all  about  it  in  her  note." 

Catherine  made  no  more  inquiries ;  for  riie 
saw  very  clearly  that  her  aunt  was  the  person 
to  whom  Norris  alluded,  bat  she  begged  the 
affectionate  old  woman  to  read  Lacy's  note 
aloud.  She  did  so;  and  saw  with  great  satis- 
faction that  her  friend  contented  herself  with 
simply  stating  facts,  and  made  no  angry  cod- 
ment  whatever  on  Mrs.  Baynton*8  conduct, 
though  she  could  not  help  saying  that  the  ser- 
vants* great  kindness  ana  sympathy  made  her 
some  amends  for  unkind ness  elsewhere. 

**  I  hope  she  was  eqnally  guarded  in  what 
she  said  to  my  aunt,"  thought  Catherinf. 
Then,  as  she  was  unable  to  write,  she  begged 
Norris  to  go  to  Mrs.  Merle's  and  tell  her  and 
Lucy,  that  as  soon  as  she  was  well  enough  to 
go  out,  she  would  call  on  them  according  to 
her  original  appointment. 

At  the  end  of  two  days  more,  Catherine  wm 
able  to  take  her  seat  at  the  breakfast-table,  and 
for  the  first  time  officiated  there  as  the  future 
mistress  of  the  family.  At  first,  when  the 
General  and  Catherine  beheld  each  other  clad 
in  deep  mourning, — and  recollected  not  only 
why  they  were  so  clad,  but  why  they  were 
thus  united, — they  both  felt  it  difficult  to  con- 
trol th^  bitterness  of  their  emotions.  Nof 
could  the  General  recover  himself  as  quicklj 
as  Catherine  did ;  because  her  likeness  to  her 
father  was  so  striking,  that  he  was  too  forcibly 
reminded  of  what  he  had  lost,  to  feel  sufficient- 
ly grateful  for  what  remained  to  cheer  him. 

But  by  the  time  breakfast  was  over,  the  Ge- 
neral  was  able  to  look  at  her  face  with  com- 
posure, to  listen  with  delight  to  the  impressive 
tones  of  her  voice,  and  to  gaze  with  admiring 
pride  on  the  symmetry  of  her  commanding 
figure  and   the  consummate  beaaty  of  her 
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hands.  ^Mf/*  thought  lie,  **the  mind  and 
lumper  be  equal  to  ue  person,  she  is  indeed 
an  an^l.** 

Soon  after  breakfast  Lord  Shirley  was  an- 
nounced. The  earl  had  never  seen  Catherine 
since  the  night  of  her  first  introduction,  and 
be  m-as  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  forlorn- 
looking  girl  of  that  night,  transformed  into  an 
elegant  young  woman.  He,  too,  was  again 
forcibly  strock  with  the  likeness  to  her  father, 
and  could  not  help  distressing  Catherine  by 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  regarded  her. 
The  aerrant  now  came  in  to  say  Uiat  the  car- 
nage was  ready  which  was  to  convey  Miss 
Shif  ley  to  Mrs.  Merle's. 

**  Under  my  circumstances,  my  dear,**  said 
the  General,  *^  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right 
lur  me  to  accompany  you  to  Mrs.  Merle's ;  and 
I  have  not  urged  her  coming  hither,  because 
you  must  have  a  good  many  things  probably 
to  collect  to<Tether  and  bring  away,  and  this 
BO  one  could  do  but  yoursolf.  Still,  you  shall 
not  go  alone.  I  dare  not  ask  my  sister  to  ac- 
company vou,  but  you  may  take  Norris.'' 

**  Oh !  1  should  like  Norris  to  go  with  me 
better  than  any  one,''  cried  Catherine  eagerly. 
^And  with  Mrs.  Norris  for  a  chaperone, 
misriit  not  I  venture  to  accompany  Miss  Shir- 
ley !"  said  Lord  Shiriey. 

**Ay,  by  all  means,"  cried  the  General, 
looking  pleased  at  this  mark  of  respect  to  his 
granddaughter. 

But  Catherine,  though  she  did  not  like  to 
iiefase  the  offer,  earnestly  wished  it  had  not 
jbeen  made,  as  she  would  have  preferred  a 
illi»-e-t^te  with  Norris.  However,  she  bowed 
'bcr  asMnt  to  the  earl's  proposal,  and  was  pre- 
<  paring  to  go,  having  previously  summoned 
S'orris,  when  the  General  asked  hor  if  she  had 
ao  cloak  or  shawl ;  and  hearing  that  she  had 
not,  and  that  her  morning  pelisse  was  not 
home,  he  declared  she  should  not  go  out 
his  sister  would  lend  her  some  warm 
But  afVer  a  pause  he  said,  **  I  have 
it!    Stay  here  till  1  come  down  asfain." 

Daring  his  absence  Mrs.  Baj'nton  came  in, 
lid  nodding  her  head  to  Catherine,  coldly  said 
ike  was  glad  to  see  her  down  stairs  again. 

Catherine  tried  to  answer  very  kindly,  but 
Wr  answer,  whether  kind  or  otherwise,  was 
btt  on  her  annt,  as  she  had  extended  her  hand 
ii  friendship  to  her  dear  lord,  the  head  of  her 
(Wase,  and,  in  her  affectionate  greetings  to 
iIhi,  wholly  disregarded,  if  she  didnot  entirely 
faiet  poor  Catherine.     But  she  was  made 
Uly  sensible  of  her  presence,  when  the  Gene- 
nl  filamed,  bringing  in  his  hand  a  very  hand- 
black  velvet  pelisse  full  trimmed  with 


j  As  soon  as  she  saw  it,  Mrs.  Baynton  changed 
jcslov,  and  exclaimed,  *^  Bless  me.  General ! 
I  vkst  can  you  be  going  to  do  with  that  pe- 

(ii»r 

•"Give  it  to  Miss  Shiriey,"  coolly  replied 
NheGeonal. 


*^  Give  it  to  her !  yon  never  would  give  it 
to  me ;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  fit  J^r,  she  is 
much  too  big  for  it ;  for  my  sister,  %ur  wife, 
for  whom  it  was  made,  was  a  beautiful  slender 
shape." 

**  So  is  your  great-niece,  my  ffranddanghter,'* 
answered  the  General;  ^*and  surely  1  ma? 
give  my  poor  wife's  things  to  whom  1  please." 

••  Mighty  fine !"  while  Lord  Shirley,  who 
had  before  heard  this  pelisse  (which  the  Ge- 
neral's love  of  his  wile,  who  had  bought  it 
just  before  her  death,  had  made  him  nnwiUing 
to  part  with,)  the  subject  of  contention,  could 
not  help  enjoying  this  mortification  to  the  va- 
nity and  rapacity  of  Mrs.  Baynton.  But  Ca- 
therine, generously  distressed  at  seeing  the 
pain  she  occasioned,  declared  it  was  too  gpod 
for  her  to  wear,  aiid  begged  the  General  to 
consider  what  he  was  doing. 

^*  I  have  considered,  and  therefore  I  act;  for 
who  so  proper  to  wear  my  wife's  things  as  my 
son's  child  T  So  put  it  on.  Miss  Shirley,  and 
say  no  more  about  it" 

Catherine  obeyed,  and  '*  it  fits  her  as  if  it 
was  made  for  her !"  exclaimed  the  delighted 
General,  **  does  it  not,  Lionel  1" 

Lord  Shiriey  readily  assented;  but  Mrs. 
Baynton  declared  it  to  be  so  tight  that  she  ex- 
pected the  seams  would  burst  every  moment. 

Catherine  said  nothing;  nor  indeed,  to  the 
surprise  and  admiration  of  Lord  Shirley,  did 
she  seem  elated  by  the  consciousness  of  wear- 
ing a  dress  far  more  magnificent  than  she  had 
ever  worn ;  nor  was  her  motion  impeded,  or 
her  manner  altered  iA  any  respect  **  A  com- 
mon-minded girl,"  thought  Lord  Shirley, 
**  would  have  looked  at  herself  over  and  over 
again,  and  been  full  of  thanks  and  expressions 
of  admiration  on  such  an  occasion.  Nor  does 
she  seem  at  all  gratified  at  her  triumph  over 
her  unkind  aunt  Where  there  is  so  much 
di^ified  self-possession,  there  must  be  some 
mind." 

**  But  how  absurd  for  Miss  Shirley  in  deep 
mourning  to  go  out  in  a  pelisse  trimmed  witn 
lace!"  cried  Mrs. Baynton.  ^'Surely  she  might 
stay  at  home  till  the  things  proper  for  her  to 
wear  are  ready !  And  pray  whither  is  Miss 
Shirley  going  r* 

"To  Mrs.  Merle's!" 

"  Only  to  Mrs.  Merie's !  O  then  it  does  not 
signify  what  she  wears,  if  I  may  judge  of  the 
mother's  manners  by  the  daughter's ;  for  that 
young  person  seems  to  me  a  most  low-lived 
creature,  and  no  better  than  a  female  jacobin ; 
and  she  really  insinuated  that  you  and  I,  bro- 
ther, were  two  hard-hearted  aristocrats." 

"  I  am  afraid,  sister,  the  young  lady  spoke 
the  truth ;  and  if  this  is  the  only  proof  or  her 
jacobinism,  I  see  no  ground  for  the  charge." 

**  I  can  only  say.  General  Shirley,  that  if 
you  allow  your  irranddaughter  to  keep  such 
company,  you  will  see  cause  to  repent  it  Bot 
you  are  prejudiced  against  every  thing  that  I 
obeerye,  theielbre  1  shall  tay  no  more ;  bat 
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this  Miss  Merle  is  not  fit  company  for  Miss 
Shirley^ 

So  sa^ng  she  left  the  room ;  while  Cathe- 
rine tremblingly  awaited  interrogatories  from 
the  General  relative  to  her  friend,  which  she 
knew  she  could  not  answer  at  all  to  his  satis- 
faction, as  she  felt  quite  assured  that  Lucy 
Merle  had  spoken  the  words  attributed  to  her, 
and  almost  in  the  very  spirit  which  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton  suspected.  But  the  General,  seeing  she 
was  distressed,  did  not  press  the  subject  fur- 
ther. Then  kindly  and  earnestly  desiring  her 
not  to  stay  too  long,  as  he  did  not  know  how 
to  part  with  her,  he  gave  her  band  to  Lord 
Shirley,  and  in  a  few  moments,  accompanied 
by  Norris,  they  were  on  their  way  to  Great 
George  Street. 

Lord  Shirley  (though  by  no  means  a  vain 
man)  would  have  been  mortified  had  he  known 
how  little  his  kindness  in  accompanying  Ca- 
therine to  one  Mrs.  Merle^s  was  appreciated 
by  his  young  relation.  She  was  told  that  Lord 
Shirley  was  her  cousin,  and  he  paid  her  the 
proper  attention  of  one.  It  was  a  thing  of 
course,  and  so  was  attention  to  Catherine  Shir- 
ley from  all  young  men  whom  she  had  yet 
seen ;  and  she  was  too  free  from  any  feeling 
of  worship  for  rank,  to  feel  peculiarly  grateful 
for  common  civility  from  a  lord.  But  Lord 
Shirley  was  a  little  vexed  to  find  that,  instead 
of  entering  into  conversation  with  him,  she  fell 
into  a  reverie,  out  of  which  she  started  only 
to  address  Norris ;  but,  then,  what  she  said 
showed  such  goodness  of  heart  that  his  self- 
love  forgot  its  murmurs.  • 

"  I  am  resolved,  dear  nurse,"  said  Cathe- 
rine, (the  name  she  had  been  used  to  give  to 
Norris,)  "  I  am  resolved  to  take  the  head  of 
the  table  only  tihdai/^  to  show  my  obedience 
to  my  grandfather's  will  and  my  grateful  sense 
of  the  honour  he  kindly  intends  to  do  me ;  but 
after  to-day  I  will  beg  and  entreat  him  to  let 
my  aunt  fill  the  place  as  usual." 

**  Dear  me  !  why  so.  Miss  Catherine  1" 

,  *'  Because  I  cannot  but  feel  for  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton's  mortification." 

"  She  is  such  an  unamiable  person,  I  would 
have  her  mortified,"  said  Mrs.  Norris;  »*but  I 
beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  for  speaking  so  of 
your  relation." 

"  And  my  pardon  too,  I  hope,  Norris,  for 
she  is  my  aunt.  But  indeed  I  pity  her.  We 
all  love  power;  therefore  we  none  of  us  like 
to  resign  it.  I  suspect  that  voluntary  abdica- 
tion has  been  often  repented  of,"  she  added, 
(turning  towards  Lord  Shirley  as  she  spoke, 
as  if  conscious  her  terms  might  not  be  under- 
stood by  her  companion,)  and  this  abdication 
is  not  voluntary.  Besides,  Mrs.  Baynton  is  a 
much  more  proper  person  to  regulate  the  fa- 
mily and  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table  than  I 


am. 


>» 


"  You  must  do  as  you  please.  Miss  Shir- 
ley," cried  Norris ;  ^  but  I  am  sure  she  does 


not  deserve  any  consideratioii  from  you,  for  1 
am  confident  she  cannot  abide  you." 

**  Nor  ever  will,  if  I  am  always  to  be  the 
means  of  mortification  to  her.  My  lord,  if  the 
General  withes  his  sister  to  live  on  good  terms 
with  me,  and  to  like  me,  is  he  right  in  thus 
inflicting  wounds  on  her  self-love  through 
mel" 

'*  Certainly  not,*'  replied  Lord  Shirley.  But 
he  could  say  no  more;  for  as  the  carruge 
turned  into  George  Street,  poor  Catherine,  re- 
collecting when  she  saw  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Merle  the  feelings  which  impelled  ber  from  it, 
to  meet,  (as  she  now  found,)  a  home  and  a 
second  parent,  felt  her  long-suspended  emo- 
tion recur  in  full  force ;  ana  throwing  herself 
on  Mrs.  Norris's  bosom,  she  sobbed  codvbI- 
sively  and  aloud. 

When  they  stopped  at  the  door.  Lord  Shir- 
ley took  her  passive  hand,  and  told  her  they 
were  arrived,  and  her  friends  waiting  at  the 
door  to  receive  her.  Catherine  instanuy  start- 
ed up  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  open,  she 
did  not  wait  for  Lord  Shiriey*s  assistance; 
but,  springing  out  alone  she  was  in  a  moment 
hanging  on  the  arm  of  the  agitated  Lucy, 
and  in  another  moment  had  disappeared  with 
her  into  her  own  chamber. 

Catherine  forgot,  in  the  hurry  of  the  mo- 
ment, to  introduce  her  noble  companion;  hot 
Norris  had  recollection  enough  to  tell  Mrs. 
Merle  that  Catherine's  cousin  Lord  Shirley 
had  kindly  chosen  to  accompany  her. 

''Oh!  that's  a  lord,  is  itf"  said  Mis. 
Merle,  hiding  her  pleasure  of  haying  such  a 
visiter,  under  a  sort  of  contemptuous  smile  as 
she  whispered  Mrs.  Norris;  while  Norris, 
knowing  her  own  place,  told  Mrs.  Merle  she 
would  wait  her  young  lady's  further  orders  in 
the  kitchen,  and  instantly  left  the  room. 

"  Pray  sit  down,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs. 
Merle ;  ''  though  we  are  plain  folk,  and  not 
used  to  such  company ;  but  here's  a  chair  that 
is  clean  at  least."  And  Lord  Shirley,  almost 
abashed  by  her  earnest  and  inquisitive  gaze, 
sat  down.  ''It  is  cold  weather,  my  lord,  and 
coals  are  so  dear  one  can  hardly  afford  to  bnj 
them ;  and  indeed  so  is  every  thing  else.  It 
does  not  signify  to  such  as  you,  my  lord,  who 
live  on  the  fat  of  the  land ;  but  we  poor  fcdks 
find  it  a  dear  country  to  live  in,  and  I  am  sure 
I  for  one  shall  not  rest  till  I  get  out  of  it" 

"If  you  are  dissatisfied   with   your  own 
country,  madam,  you  will  be  quite  right  in 
leaving  it,"  gravely  replied  Lord  Shirley. 
Pray,  my  lord,  is  there  any  news  V 

No  public  news,  I  believe  madam,  since 
the  late  glorious  engagement." 

"  Oh  !  What  after  all  is  taking  a  few  ships! 
Will  it  bring  down  the  taxes,  and  pay  the  na- 
tional debt  ?     Answer  me  that,  my  lord." 

"  Excuse  me,  madam,  I  am  no  politician.'* 

"  No !  and  yet  form  a  part  of  our  legisla- 
ture 1" 
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"  At  leist,  tnadam,  I  rarrlg  talk  politics 
ill i net;,  aniJ  never  to  ladies." 

Still  the  tnconigibie  Mis.  Merle  went  on 

But  1  Bin  not  a  lad?,  m;  lord  ;  1  am  only 
..'Oman,  mj  lord ;  and  there  is  a  great  diffpr- 
toee,  1  take  it,  between  a  woman  and  a  1adj." 

"Some  little,  1  fancj,"  replied  Lord  Shir- 
le;,  half  stniling. 

••  But  now  really,  mj  lord,  between  rciends, 
wbat  good  will  all  this  powder  and  shot  do  to 
the  lUlioa  at  laree  I— And  as  to  harm,  why,  I 
■appose  we  shBll  have  a  new  batch  of  peere : 
and  i  am  aurs  wehaveenough  of  thoee  genti-y 

Lord  Shirley  bowed,  and  smiled.  But 
thinkiog  it  fine  fun  to  speak  her  mind  to  a 
lord,  ihe  continued,  nothing  daunted,  though 
there  wu  one  thing  wanting  to  her  gratifica- 
tion;  and  that  was,  that  an  Dpi[U3intanee  or 
friend  shoald  drop  in  to  flaller  her  Tanlly.  by 
■eeing  her  with  a  lord  far  her  |ruest;  and  her 

C' '«,  by  healing  how  she  ran  I/k  rig  on  his 
thip. 
**  Yes,  my  lord ;  your  lordship  'a  a  very 
ood  sort  of  a  gentleman  yourself,  for  aught 
know  lo  the  contrary,  (and  that  she  thought 
raa  being  *ery  genteel  and  ciril  to  him ;)  but, 
ear  me!  what  good  do  eo  many  do  1 — There 
\  tome  great  ladj  (I  do  not  remember  great 
iblks'  names)  who  is  said  lo  have  said,  she 
eoeld  not  now  «pit  out  of  a  window  without 
ng  on  a  lord." 

ndeed,  madam!"  rried  Lord  Shirley;  "it 
11  ■  pity  this  great  lady,  your  sympathizing 
frintd  on  ttiia  suhjpct,  should  be  restrained  b^ 
■Dj  consideration  from  indulging  in  the  deh- 
cile  custom  you  mention." 

"My  friend!  my  lord!  —  No,  indeed;  1 
liiTe  DO  frienda  among  great  folks — I  am  not 
•o" — fond  of  them,  she  was  coiae  to  add, 
but  she  had  politeness  enongh  to  check  her- 
wlfj — "and  I  suppose  Ihe  lady  did  not  mean 


KST' 


orders  to  which  you  say  she  be- 


Ntw.  Merle  was  goln^  to  say  soniethins 
1HJ  ahnwd  and  seTere.  in  her  opinion,  and 
■RMblj  00  the  pririleged  orders,  as  she  was 
hiHiiH  uoh  awl  winking  her  eye,  when  the 
*krapMMd,  uid  Catbenns  entered,  followed 
r  LoCT  Marie.  Lucy's  ftce  was  eo  dia> 
Bid  VW  wyinS*  *^'*  ^'^  Shirlej, 


now  her  own.  In  this  cabinet  she  knew  thi 
he  kept  his  moat  precious  letters,  &c. ;  and  a 
a  sfialed  paper  in  one  of  the  unlocked  drawei 
was  written — "  7b  be  nptned,  in  caw  of  tn^ 
death,  bv  my  betaeal  daughter,  Cathrritw  Shir-  \ 
leg"  Catherine  had  consequently  opened  the 
paper,  and  found  that  it  contained  the  key  of 
the  fastened  drawers.  The  contemplation  of 
the  melancholy  ta^k  which  awaited  her  in 
looking  over  Ihew  papers,  had  so  completely 
depressed  and  absorbed  her,  that  she  scarcely 
heard  Mrs.  Merle's  congratulations,  or  her  ex- 
clamations of  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  her 
pelisse;  nor  had  she  observed  her  while  she 
stroked  the  velvet,  examined  the  laoe,  and, 
pntting  it  down,  exclaimed  "  Well,  dear  Miss 


e  dressed  as  joa  ought 


"  My  lord,"  said  Catherine,  abruptly  turn 
ig  to  Lord  Shirley,  "you  know  my  grandfa- 
ther better  than  I  do ;  do  you  think  he  would 
object  lo  Lucy  Merle's  coming  lo  tne  for  two 
or   three  days,  -if   her   mother   would    give 

Which  I  would  do  most  readily,"  ant 
ed  Mrs.  Merle ;  "  for  I  know  the  girl  will  do 
nothing  but  mope  when  you  are  gone." 
"  Yes,  certainly,"    replied    Lord   Shirley. 
Why  should  you  think  he  would  notT" 
"  Because  1  was  afraid  that  he  might  be 
m  al  my  seeming  lo  ^ivo  so  decided  a  pre- 
ference to  my  old  associates." 

"  But  can  any  thing  ha  more  natural  V 
No. — Still  might  it  not  give  the  General 
unnecessary  pain,  by  reminding  him  why  he 
and  I  are  as  yet  strangers  to  each  other,  and 
those  affections  bestowed  on  friends  which 
ought  to  hnve  belonged  lo  relations!" 

"1  honour  Ihi'  kindness  which  influences 

fou,  dear  Miss  Shirley,"  said  the  earl ;  •■  but 
think  your  fear  of  reminding  ibe  General  un- 
necessary, Bexides,  surely  you  have  an  un- 
doubted right  on  all  occasions  to  consult  your 
wishes,  and  to  think  of  yourself  first." 
Bui  I  was  langht  never  to  think  of  myself 
drsi,"  replied  Catherine,  with  quickness. 

"Then  you  were  well  and  Bingularly 
taught,"  returned  Lord  Shirley — while  Ca- 
therinn's  uplitled  eye  seemed  to  direct  Its 
grateful  appeal  to  the  spirits  of  her  lost  pa- 


my  consciousness,"  she  continued, 
eagnriy  1  desired  Lucy  Merle's  com- 
■liBt  made  me  fear  my  wishes  might 
to  thfi  comfort  of  another ; 
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!  your  means  of  expenditure  were  small  ;.but 
I  now,  in  the  heiress  of  General  Shirley,  soch  a 
j  saving  would  he  a  vice." 
I  ^*  >\'hat,  my  lord !  if  by  such  saving  I  en- 
I  abled  myself  to  give  more  to  those  who 
I  want  V 

I  **  But  you  will  now  be  able  to  afford  to  give 
to  trades-people  their  just  employments,  and 
relieve  distresses  too/* 

**  Still  you  must  allow,  that  if  I  had  the 
wealth  of  Croesus,  and  I  could  by  means  of  a 
little  industrious  economy  increase  my  power 
j  to  do  good,  I  ought  to  do  it." 
I  "  But,  in  this  case,  yon  seem  to  forget  that 
in  encouraging  the  industry  of  an  industrious 
mantuamaker  you  do  good.  Have  you  no 
feeling  for  the  profits  deserved  by  working 
trades-people  1  Can  you  feel  only  for  tlie  in- 
digent V' 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Catherine,  thoughtfully, 
but  respectfully,**!  must  consider  this  subject 
before  1  reply.  I  wish  to  act  right;  but  it 
must  be  according  to  my  own  convictions, 
when  I  shall  have  thoroughly  weighed  the 
suggestions  of  those  wiser  than  myself.  For 
let  me  assure  you,  that  I  shall  always  cheer- 
fully give  up  a  habit  to  my  grandfather*s 
wishes,  but  a  principle  never ....  But  I  am 
trespassing  greatly  on  your  time  and  pa- 
tience," 'she  added.  Then  having  told  Lucy 
she  should  hear  from  her  in  an  hour  or  two, 
she  kissed  her  most  affectionately,  while  Lucy 
was  forced  to  turn  away  to  hide  her  strong^ 
'emotion.  She  then  gracefully  approached 
Mrs.  Merle,  and,  kissing  her  cheek,  said, — 
"Though  you  were  wrong,  very  wrong,  in 
persisting  as  you  did  the  other  night,  yet  I  am 
sorry  I  occasioned  you  such  alarm;  but  the 
frenzy  of  the  moment  must  be  my  excuse— 
and—" 

"  O  dear !  O  dear !"  vociferated  Mrs.  Merle, 
sobbing  violently — **  I  know  1  was  wrong, 
very  wrong, — but  it  was  all  along  of  my  tem- 
per, which  is,  you  know.  Miss  Shirley,  none 
of  the  best  in  the  world ;  and  no  one  but  such 
a  sweet-tempered  creature  as  you  could  have 
borne  it  so  well." 

"  Don't  talk  thus,"  said  Catherine,  gently. 
"  I  shall  never  forget  the  safe  and  respectable 
protection  you  have  afforded  me,  nor  your 
claims  on  me  from  the  connexion  with  my 
poor  mother.  Remember,  you  will  always 
find  a  friend  in  me."  Here  her  voice  faltered ; 
and  once  more  saluting  the  sobbing  Mrs. 
Merle,  she  wrung  Lucy^s  hand,  and,  assisted 
by  Lord  Shirley,  followed  Mrs.  Norris  into 
the  carriage. 

Nearly  the  whole  way  to  New-street,  Ca- 
therine covered  her  face  in  her  handkerchief, 
overcome  by  the  thought  of  having  for  ever 
lef%  that  home  where  she  last  saw  her  father 
and  received  the  last  token  of  his  affection ; 
till  recollecting  that  this  was  indeed  one  of 
those  selfish  indulgences  which  she  had  de- 
clared against,  she  apologized  to  Lord  Shirley 


for  her  silence,  and  tried  to  talk.  But  the 
earl  was  not  more  disposed  to  converse  than 
she  was,  for  he  was  thinking  over  all  he  had 
seen  and  heard  of  Catherine  during  the  mom- 
intr.  He  had  himself  witnessed  her  candour 
and  generosity  relative  to  her  aunt;  and  he 
had  heard  the  self-condemned  Mt«.  Merie  de- 
clare, that  no  temper  but  one  as  sweet  as  Ca- 
therine's could  have  borne  with  the  acidity  of 
hers. 

So  far  to  good. — Still  he  was  not  quite  sa- 
tisfied with  all  that  had  passed.  In  the  first 
place,  he  had  found  Mrs.  Merle  a  vulgar,  ig- 
norant, prejudiced  and  forward  woman ;  ami 
who  can  touch  pitch  without  being^ defiled? 
Surely  not  such  a  young  creature  as  Catherine 
Shirley  !  In  the  next  place,  her  excessive  in- 
timacy with  Lucy  Merle  was  not  consistent,  be 
thought,  with  the  proper  pride  of  a  girl  of  fami- 
ly. And,  in  the  third  place,  had  not  the  speech 
concerning  voluntary  abdication  an  air  of  pedan- 
try 1 — and  had  not  the  declaration,  that  Uioogh 
she  would  ffive  up  a  habit,  she  would  not  give 
up  a  principle,  to  oblige  General  Shiriey,an  ap- 
pearance of  decision  and  free-will  neither  amia- 
ble nor  proper  in  so  young  a  woman  1  But,  at 
ter  all,  were  not  the  lips  that  thus  spoke,  the 
most  beautiful  lips  possible  t  and  was  not  the 
head,  which  was  slightly  thrown  back  as  if  is 
conscious  loftiness  of  mind,  as  she  uttered  her 
determination,  more  gracefully  set  on  than  any 
one  he  had  ever  seen  %  And,  in  short,  taking 
her  physical  and  her  moral  qualities  together, 
was  not  his  new-found  relative,  Catherine  Ski^ 
ley,  a  very  uncommon  and  interesting  bein^f 
And  had  she  not  strongly  excited  his  curiosity 
to  know  still  more  of  her  ?  But  did  she  feel  any 
apparent  curiosity  to  know  more  of  him  1 — of 
him,  the  desire  of  all  female  hearts,  and  the 
delight  of  all  female  eyes,  as  his  flatterers  bid  \ 
called  him  ?  j 

No, — his  vanity  could  not  deceive  him  on  { 
that  score.  He  saw  that  old  Norris  had  much 
greater  charms  for  her  than  he  had ;  and  he  \ 
was  sure  that,  if  she  were  sitting  between  her 
and  Lucy  Merle,  he  would  almost  have  been ' 
unheeded  by  her. — Yet  Lord  Shirley  was' 
reckoned,  and  perhaps  was,  the  handsomest' 
and  most  agreeable  man  of  the  day.  j 

But  while  Catherine  is  gone  to  drees  for  dia- 1 
ner,  and,  probably,  to  look  over  some  of  the  eon-  { 
tents  of  the  cabinet ;  and  while  Lord  Shirley  is 
returned  home  for  the  former  purpose,  before  he 
takes  his  seat  at  the  General's  table— it  maybe 
proper  for  me  to  give  some  account  of  Captain ; 
Shirley— of  his  amiable  wife— and  of  the  events ! 
which  led  our  heroine  under  the  care  of  MiSi 
Merle. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Captain  Shirley  was  the  only  child  of  G^ 
neral  Shirley,  by  a  lady  bom  of  noble  English 
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parents  whom  distressed  circumstances  had  oc- 
casioned to  emigrate  to  America ;  and  there  Ge- 
neral Shirley,  when  a  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
fell  in  love  with  and  married  her. 

Captain  Shirley,  his  only  child  by  that  mar- 
riage, was  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  felt 
that  well-principled  love  for  it  which  leads  a 
man  to  fit  himself  to  be  an  ornament  to  it  by 
the  study  of  naval  tactics.  His  father  had 
wished  him  to  be  a  soldier ;  but  finding  his 
inclinations  fixed  on  the  sea,  he  forbore  to  op- 
pose them ;  and  the  young  William  became  a 
naval  officer. 

At  this  time  the  General,  then  only  Colonel 
Shirley,  was  constantly  going  to  different  quar^ 
ters  with  his  regiment,  consequently  had  no 
house  in  London.  Captain  Shirley,  therefore, 
then  only  a  lieutenant,  whenever  he  was  ob- 
liged to  visit  the  metropolis,  was  forced  to 
go  to  lodgings.  The  lodgings  to  which  he 
always  went  were  kept  by  a  respectable  per- 
son, the  widow  of  a  reputable  shopkeeper  in 
Oxford-street,  of  the  name  of  Morlaml,  who 
was  glad  to  add  to  her  little  income  by  letting 
part  of  the  very  excellent  house  which  her 
husband  possessed,  and  left  her,  in  Sackville- 
stret*t,  Piccadilly.  Mrft.  Morland  had  an  only 
daughter,  the  last  surviving  child  of  seven; 
and  when  William  Shirloy  first  became  her 
lodger,  Catherine  Morland  was  only  fourteen, 
and  he  considered  her  merely  in  the  li^ht  of 
an  agreeable  and  attentive  child  ;  but  tlie  next 
time  he  returned  from  a  cruise,  he  beheld  her, 
though  in  age  only  sixteen,  matured  into  a 
fine  lovely  woman,  in  appearance  approaching 
twenty. 

Catherine  Morland,  unconscious  of  the  dif- 
ference in  her  person,  or  rather  unconscious 
that  the  difference  ought  to  make  any  change 
in  her  behaviour,  came  forward  to  meet  her 
kind  friend  with  her  usual  alTectionate  fami- 
liarity;  but  a  conscious  feeling,  of  which  ho- 
noar«  perhaps,  was  the  unconscious  impulse, 
prompted  William  Shirley  to  return  her  eager 
welcome  with  kindness,  but  full  of  restraining 
KspecL  However,  the  kindness  was  wholly  | 
Ir-tt  on  the  astonished  and  mortified  girl,  and  i 
the  reepeot,  or  coldness,  as  she  termed  it,  was  I 
all  that  the  observed ;  and  hastily  leaving  the 
RMNn,  she  retired  to  weep  over  the  altered 
',  and  eonaeqoently  altered  feelings  of 
dear  William  Shirley.  Bat  Mrs.  Morland 
in  bin  no  cbange;  hia  manner  to  her 
m  Und  aa  aver, — atiU,  aba  thoaght  him 
and  abaMi  fiid  mr  » lim  leveria 


to  her  on  that  subject,  a  subject  he  had  much 
at  heart,  and  left  the  house. 

'*  W^hat  is  the  matter,  my  dear  child  V*  said 
Mrs.  Morland,  on  seeing  Catherine  enter  the  ! 
room  with  her  eyes  swollen  with  tears.  i 

**  O  nothing,  mamma ;  only  •—  only  I  think  ! 
Mr.  Shirley  is — ^is  very  odd.*' 

*'  I  think  so  too,  my  dear,"  replied  her  mo- 
ther, thoughtfully  ;  **  but  I  dare  say  when  he 
comes  back  again  he  will  explain  all.'' 

** Explain!  What!  Explain  why  he  look- 
ed so  coldly,  and  took  my  hand  so  coldly 
when  I  ran  up  to  him  so  glad,  so  very  glad  to 
see  him!  How  can  he  explain  that,  1  won- 
der 1" 

Her  mother  sighed,  but  said  nothing ;  and 
felt  very  impatient  for  Mr.  Shirley's  return. 
But  that  return  was  delayed  so  long  that  Mrs. 
Morland  insisted  on  Catherine's  going  to  bed, 
and,  dismissing  the  maid,  sat  up  as  usual 
herself. 

During  his  walks  in  the  morning,  and  his 
solitary  dinner  that  afternoon,  William  Shir- 
ley had  been  thinking  on  the  danger  which 
would  be  incurred  by  so  fine  a  girl  as  Cathe- 
rine Morland,  if  exposed  to  the  addresses  of' 
her  mother's  lodgers.  Of  his  own  honour  he 
felt  secure;  but  some  man  equally  honourable 
in  appearance  as  himself  might  gain  her  un- 
suspecting heart,  and  take  an  unworthy  if  not 
criminal  advantage  of  it;  he  therefore  resolved 
to  talk  very  seriously  to  the  mother,  and  con- 
vince her  that  she  must  either  take  some  other 
method  of  increasing  her  income,  or  send  Ca- 
therine out  in  some  situation  to  gain  her  own 
livelihood.  Accordingly,  when  ho  returned 
home  and  found  Mrs.  Morland  alone,  he  en- 
tered very  fully  into  the  subject;  and  the 
grateful  and  alarmed  parent  resolved  tliat  she 
would  give  Catherine  every  advantage  in  her 
power  to  qualify  her  for  a  governess  in  a  pri- 
vate flimily,  or  an  assistant-teacher  in  a  board- 
ing-school. 

**It  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  do 
that,"  said  William  Shirley,  thoughtfully. 

♦'  Indeed  it  will,"  replied  Mrs.  Morland ; 
'*  but  I  can  sell  out  some  of  my  little  property 
in  the  funds." 

**  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Shir- 
ley ;  *'  I  have  a  legacy  of  a  few  hundreds 
to  receive,  and  part  of  it  cannot  be  employed 
better  than  in  aiding  a  good  and  affectionate 
parent  in  preserving  her  daughter  from  dan- 
ger, and  giving  her  the  means  of  indepen- 
dence. Whenever  you  or  Catherine  are  rich, 
yon  shall  repay  me  with  interest." 

It  was  long  that  night  before  the  joyfully- 
agitated  mother  could  close  her  tearful  eyes, 
or  eeaae  her  earnest  prayers  for  blessings  on 
4a  bead  of  her  young  benefactor;  while  he 
■d  already  in  the  sweetly  soothing 
la  of  having  served  two,  and  per- 
qe  deserving  fellow-creature. 
BOdier  met  her  dau^hlei  vtv  \.Vv^ 
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wept  over  her  for  some  minutes  without  speak- 
ing ;  and  to  the  alarmed  Catherine's  inquiries 
she  only  answered — **  O  that  excellent  young 
man !  that  blessed  William  Shirley !" 

At  length,  however,  she  explainttl  herself 
to  the  blushing  Catherine,  who,  though  flat- 
tered to  think  she  was  judged  so  attractive  by 
Shirley  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  too  much 
admired,  felt  indignant  that  he  should  suppose 
her  principles  could  be  corrupted,  and  afflicted 
to  see  that  he  could  so  gladly  and  readily  af- 
ford her  the  jncans  to  leave  the  house  which 
he  80  oflen  inhabited ;  but  at  last  she  learnt  to 
appreciate  justly  the  value  of  his  advice  and 
.his  bounty.  And  when  he  returned,  her  man- 
ner was  as  respectful,  and,  she  flattered  her- 
self, as  cold  as  his  own. 

This  change  induced  a  greater  cordiality  of 
manner  in  him ;  and  he  contrived  to  excuse 
the  way  in  which  he  met  her,  and  which  he 
saw  had  wounded  her  pride,  by  attributing  it 
to  an  involuntary  feeling  of  respect  and  sur- 
prise at  seeing  the  person  whom  he  had  Icfl  a 
child  suddenly  gprown  into  a  tall  woman ;  and 
Catherine  began  to  fancy  that  the  manner  so 
wounding  to  ner  feelings  was  gratifying  to  her 
vanity. 

Every  thing  was  soon  arranged  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Catherine  for  a  teacher.  Her  fine 
and  ductile  voice  was  put  under  the  tuition  of 
a  first-rate  master,  and  another  was  hired  to 
teach  her  thorouofhbass  and  to  understand  mu- 
sic  as  a  science.  Besides,  she  also  learnt 
French  and  Italian,  and  had  a  female  opera- 
dancer  to  give  her  the  best  instructions  in 
dancing  and  walking.  Shirley  learnt  Italian 
at  the  same  time  she  did ;  and  the  emulation 
thus  excited  in  Catherine  made  her  much 
quicker  in  learning  Italian  than  in  perfecting 
herself  in  French ;  and  Shirley  every  day  con- 
gratulated himself  on  having  been  the  means 
of  cultivating  the  talents  of  a  being  so  emi- 
nently endowed. 

In  about  nine  months  Shirley  was  forced  to 

fo  to  sea  again,  and  Catherine's  exertions 
agged.  But  recollecting  that  when  he  re- 
turned he  would  expect  to  find  she  had  made 
a  great  progress  in  all  her  accomplishments, 
she  resumed  her  labours;  and  when  she  saw 
him  again  he  was  indeed  gratified  by  the  im- 
provement which  she  had  made. 

"  But  it  is  time,"  said  Shirley,  "  that  you 
should  seek  for  a  situation." 

"  vSo  my  mother  says,"  replied  Catherine 
turning  very  pale ;  **  but        " 

"  But  you  do  not  think  so." 

**  No,  1  think  I  may  dismiss  my  masters ; 
but  I  wish  to  practise  some  months  longer  at 
home." 

These  months  Shirley  knew  he  should  pass 
in  the  house,  and  he  suspected  that  this,  un- 
known to  herself,  was  the  true  reason  of  Cath- 
erine's desired  delay.  Perhaps  his  "  wish  was 
I  father  to  the  thought,"  and  William  Shirley 
feared  so  too;  for  it  was  so  natural  that  a 


young  man  should  love  an  accompliahed  girl 
who  owed  her  accomplishmeDts  to  him.  SUll, 
whatever  he  felt,  he  resolved  to  eonfine  it  all 
to  his  own  bosom ;  for  hitsown  pride  of  birth 
and  that  of  his  father  forbade  him  to  make 
Catherine  Morland  his  wife,  and  bis  own 
sense  of  honour  equally  forbade  him  to  en- 
deavour, or  even  wish,  to  seduce  that  inno- 
cence himself,  which  be  had  so  laudably  la- 
boured to  preserve  from  the  attacks  of  others. 

*'  I  will  immediately  inquire  for  a  situation 
for  her,"  said  he  to  himself.  And  having  suc- 
ceeded in  his  endeavours,  that  day  three 
months  was  fixed  on  for  Catherine  Morland^s 
quitting  the  maternal  roof,  and  trying  her  for- 
tune under  the  roof  of  a  stranger.  In  the 
meanwhile  Shirley  insisted  on  Catherine's 
masters  bein?  continued,  and  be  resumed  his 
study  of  the  Italian  with  her. 

To  the  dreaded  time  of  Catherine's  denar- 
ture  there  were  now  only  two  months ;  ana  as 
he  was  so  soon  to  see  her  no  more,  or  only  for 
a  few  hours  in  a  twelvemonth  perhaps,  VVil- 
liam  Shirley  thought  there  could  be  no  dan- 
ger either  to  him  or  her,  if  he  stayed  at  home 
as  much  as  possible  to  enjoy  her  society,  and 
assist  her,  when  her  masters  were  gone,  in 
going  over  the  lessons  which  they  lefL  Tlse 
consequence  was,  forced  gaiety  when  they 
met  before  a  third  person,  reserve  and  silence 
when  they  chanced  to  be  alone ;  and  the  eo- 
louT  evidently  became  faint  on  the  once  florid 
cheek  and  ruby  lip  of  Catherine  Moriand. 
Still  she  laughed,  she  danced,  she  sung,  she 
played;  and  eviry  one  but  her  mother  and 
William  Shirley  believed  her  gaiety  real; 
sometimes,  indeed,  the  latter  felt  piqued  at  her 
self-command,  and  almost  feared  that  her  good 
spirits  were  not  feigned. 

"  However,"  thought  he,  *•  the  dreaded  mo- 
ment will  soon  come,  and  the  trial  will  be 
over;  w^e  shall  part,  and  tine  and  absence 
will  restore  us  both  to  our  senses;  if,  indeed, 
as  I  now  begin  to  doubt,  her  heart  shares  the 
feelings  of  mine." 

Catherine's  mother  saw  her  daughter's 
struggles,  and  felt  for  them ;  but  very  judicious- 
ly endeavoured  to  give  her  courage  to  proceed 
in  them,  by  laughing  at  the  folly  of  lovesick 
girls,  and  describing  William  Shirley  as  hav- 
ing once  declared  he  should  despise  a  woman 
whose  heart  surrendered  itself  without  long 
and  earnest  wooing. 

"  He  shall  not  despise  me,"  said  she  men- 
tally ;  and  so  strenuous  were  her  subsequent 
efforts  to  conceal  her  feelings,  that  Shirley  was 
completely  deceived,  and  believed  that  he 
alone  would  be  the  sufferer  in  the  approachinjr 
separation.  This  conviction  had  a  visible  ef- 
fect on  his  temper;  he  could  not  in  his  heart 
acquit  Catherine  of  ingratitude,  and  she  too, 
deceived  in  her  turn,  thought  it  impossible  a 
man  could  love  the  woman  to  whom  he  occa- 
sionally spoke  so  pettishly  and  unkindly. 

The  day  of  separation  at  length  arrived ;  and 
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doriDs  the  breakfast  meal,  which  Shirley  took 
that  day  with  Catherine  and  her  mother,  out  of 
ccNopliment  to  the  fonner,  he  could  not  sit  still 
a  moment,  but  was  always  ^oin^  in  and  out  of 
ike  room  to  find  up  all  hu  books,  and  the 
thtn^  belonfpn^  to  him  ;  some  of  which  he 
inaistrd  npim  it,  a  senrant  girl  that  was  goinjr 
away  that  day  must  have  purloined. 

**  How  stranger*  thought  Catherine,  «*that 
each  trifles  should  have  such  power  to  vex 
bun.  when  I  am  going  aw^ay  f  Oh  !  if  he 
cared  for  me  at  all,  could  he  thus  be  suscepti- 
ble of  petty  vezationa  !** 

The  coach  now  drove  up  which  was  to  con- 
▼ry  (Catherine  to  the  place  of  her  destination; 
aad  while  it  was  loading  with  her  trunks,  Shir^ 
ley  came  into  the  room  in  great  agitation,  de- 
claring he  had  lost  a  pockel-corob,  and  he  was 
■ore  the  girl  had  taken  it. 

**  Dear  me  V*  said  Mrs.  Morland,  *'  surely  it 
waa  not  worth  taking  !*' 

**  So^  it  was  worth  nothing  to  anybody  but 
Bw ;  and  I  would  not  have  parted  with  it  for 
worids,  for  it  was  my  poor  mother's  giA ;  and 
Iboogh  it  had  few  teeth  remaining  in  it,  I  val- 
oad  it  bevond  an?  of  my  possessions !  My 
baadkerchiefs  and  shirts  the  girl  was  welcome 
to,  bot  this—'' 

^  1  will  go  and  see  for  it  myself,"  said  Mrs. 
If oriand ;  **  perhaps  it  is  dropped  down  somc- 


When  alone  with  Catherine,  Shirley  still 
kqK  on  inveighing  against  the  girl,  and  de- 
clared he  would  tax  her  with  the  theft,  and  if 
she  denied  it,  get  a  warrant  and  take  her  to 
Bow  street.    At  tliis  moment  his  eve  glanced 
towards  Catherine,  and  he  beheld  her,  nearly 
hinting,  grasp  at  a  chair  for  support ;  and  run- 
■iag  towards  her,  he  claspt:'^  her  in  his  arms, 
sad  leaned  her  pale  cheek  against  his  shoulder. 
**  Mr.  Shirley,"  said  she  in  a  faint  voice, 
^^promise  me  not  to  sav  anv  thing  to  tlio  poor 
fvl ;  for  I  ^1  confess  all,  rather  than  let  another 
saflffT  for  my  fault."     Here  ahe  paused,  while 
Shirley,  pleased  yet  pained,  awaited  the  con- 
fcsfios  which  his  beating  heart  anticipated. 
M  I— I  took  the  comb,"  resumed  Catherine, 
Ming  her  foce  with  her  hand,  as  she  forced 
knself  from  the  encircling  anp  of  Shirley. 
-Voo?  Catherine?" 

**  Yes,  I — it  was  such  a  poor  old  comb,  that 
I,  vbo  knew  not  its  intrinsic  value,  thought 
^  would  not  miss  or  care  for  it.  And — and 
M  was  a  memorial  of  you — and  now  only  say 
ysa  don't  despise  me,  and  I  shall  depart  in 


**  Depart !"  cried  Shirie^,  no  longer  maater 
«f  bimsetf.  **  No,  Catherine,  no ;  never  shall 
*«  be  parted  more !  ^VhiIe  I  thought  I  suf- 
frttd  alone,  I  could  be  silent  and  self-subdued ; 
bit  now  that  I  aee  our  oseparation  will  torture 
jsialso,— O!  Catherine!"  Here  he  cau^t 
iW  agiuied  girl  to  his  bosom.  To  be  brief, 
IW  ctf«ch  was  dismissed,  the  lady  informed 

lihtt  Misa  Morland's  mother  could  not  part 

i^  — 
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with  her;  and,  spite  of  his  love  for  his  father, 
and  his  pride  of  birth,  in  one  month  from  the 
day  on  i^'hich  he  found  himself  beloved,  Wil- 
liam Shirley  received  at  Paddington  church  (to 
which  village  Catherine  and  her  mother  re- 
moved) the  hand  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved 
dearer  than  his  own  life. 

Soon  a(\er  their  marriage  Shirley  was  sum- 
moned to  his  ship,  of  which  in  a  few  months 
after  he  returned  the  master  and  commander. 
But  his  joy  at  this  rise,  was  damped  by  his 
wife*s  giving  birth  to  a  son  which  died  a  few 
weeks  after.  Nor  could  he  be  at  timea  un- 
conscious how  terribly  be  had  blasted  his  fa- 
ther's hopes,  by  marrying  as  he  had  done ;  for 
the  General  had  lately  become  possessor  of  a 
very  large  fortune,  and  he  himaelf  would  be, 
on  the  death  of  a  relation  who  had  no  chil- 
dren, heir  to  a  barony ;  but,  though  conacioua 
that  eveiy  day  that  he  continued  to  conceal 
his  fault  increased  its  magnitude,  he  could  not 
prevail  on  himself  to  write  to  his  father  and 
implore  his  forgiveness ;  nor  could  Mrs.  Shir^ 
ley  herself  urge  him  to  a  step  which  might 
drawdown  on  him  the  malediction  of  a  father, 
and  lead  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  remorse 
to  hate  her  as  the  cause  of  bis  disobedience. 
Thus  year  after  year  wore  away ;  while  Mra. 
Shirley,  though  conscious  she  was  an  inno- 
cent wife,  appeared  to  her  neighbours  to  be  a 
contented  mistress ;  and  her  respectable  mo- 
ther, in  the  village  where  they  lived,  was 
looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  the  com- 
plaisant friend  of  her  daughter. 

It  was  not  oflen,  however,  thst  Shirley, 
when  become  a  post-captain,*  visited  them  in 
the  country;  he  usually  summoned  them  to 
town,  as  the  metropolis  was  better  for  the  pur- 
poses of  concealment  than  a  village. 

But  when  Catherine  his  daughter  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  so  struck 
with  her  beauty,  that  with  all  a  parent'a  pride 
he  longed  to  present  her  to  his  father,  anid  in- 
troduce his  child  to  that  rank  of  life  to  which 
she  was  bom.  A  proud  and  weak  fear  lest 
the  beauty  of  his  wife  should  not  be  thought 
sufficient  to  excuse  his  having  married  a  wo- 
man so  inferior  to  himself  in  birth,  was  one 
reason  why  hs  had  so  long  kept  bis  marriage 
concealed ;  for  though  to  his  partial  eye  she 
appeared,  if  not  the  handsomest,  the  most  at- 
tractive woman  he  had  ever  seen ;  and  though 
in  talents,  variety  of  accomplishments,  and  in 
virtues,  he  had  never  seen  her  equal,  he 
dreaded  lest  others  should  not  see  her  with  the 
same  eyes ;  and  he  also  dreaded  that  the  im- 
plied disappointment  of  his  father  and  frienda 
in  her  charms  and  merits  should  operate  on 
himself  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  wife. 

He  had  once  resolved  to  disclose  his  secret 
to  his  amiable  cousin  Lord  Shirley ;  just  then 
become  the  arbiter  of  fashions,  whose  word 
was  law  in  all  decisions  relative  to  female 
beauty.  But  the  terror  lest,  when  be  pre- 
sented his  wife  to  him,  he  should  read  sor- 
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priae  and  disappointment  in  his  eye,  still  kept 
him  silent;  till  parental  pride  came  in  aid  of 
filial  duty  and  repentant  filial  aflection ;  and 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  general,  owning  his 
marriage,  and  earnestly  and  humbly  imploring 
leave  to  present  to  him  an  adored  wife  and  a 
most  lovely  daughter. 

It  was  not  -only  the  action  itself,  but  the 
long  concealment  of  it,  which  enraged  the  Ge- 
ner^ ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  which  expressed 
only  too  well  the  bitterness  of  his  soul.  His 
son  received  it  as  he  ought,  and  wrote  agrain 
and  again  in  humble  terms  to  deprecate  his 
wrath ;  and  the  Generars  heart  softened  to- 
wards him;  but  the  representations  of  his 
proud  second  wife  and  prouder  sister  made 
him  still  vindictive  towards  Mrs.  Shirley ;  and 
he  offered  to  receive  him  and  his  child  into 
his  presence  and  his  favour,  but  vowed  never 
to  see  or  acknowledge  the  woman  who  had 
duped  him  into  a  disgraceful  marriage. 

"  This  is  conclusive !"  cried  Shirley,  in  a 
transport  of  rage,  and  throwing  the  letter  into 
the  lap  of  his  wife,  **  and  he  has  no  more  a 
son.  What !  does  he  think  me  void  of  affec- 
tion and  of  honour — ay,  and  of  intellect  and 
feeling!  Does  he  think  that  I  could  have 
loved  a  woman  capable  of  duping  me  into 
marriagre !  If  he  were  not  my  father,  I  would — >•' 

*'  But,  he  is  your  father,  dearest  William,'* 
cried  Catherine,  **  and  we  have  offended  him ; 
therefore  it  is  ri^ht  that  we  should  humble 
ourselves  before  him.'* 

**  We  have  done  so ;  but  never  shall  we  do 
so  again,  my  Catherine!  No,  I  will  let  this 
haughty  General  Shirley  know,  that  I  am 
prouder  of  my  wife  and  of  her  virtues,  than 
of  all  the  boasted  race  of  ancestors  on  whose 
account  I  am  commanded  to  be  a  villain  !^' 

**  Oh,  my  kind,  my  generous  love !"  cried 
his  grateful  wife. 

"  Generous !  Why,  Catherine,  do  you  think 
I  have  any  merit  in  not  resigning  you  ?" 

Let  this  suffice  to  show  the  faithful  and  de- 
voted love  which  Shiriey  felt  for  his  wife. 
Let  it  also  account  for  his  subsequent  conduct, 
when  the  sudden  death  of  her  mother,  and  the 
self-upbraidings  of  her  heart  for  having  been 
the  means  of  estranging  her  husband  from  his 
father,  preyed  incessantly  upon  her  spirits,  and 
brought  on  a  decline,  to  which  in  early  life 
she  had  discovered  a  tendency. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  paint  the  agony  with 
which  Shirley  watched  beside  her  fevered 
pillow,  and  viewed  tho  gradual  progress  of 
decay.  But  to  her  the  consciousness  of  ap- 
proaching death  was  cheered  by  the  hope  that 
her  death  would  restore  the  son  to  the  father. 

"Shirley,"  she  cried,  "I  trust  that  I  have 
made  our  child  all  the  amends  I  could  for 
having  given  her  a  mother  so  humbly  born; — 
I  could  not  give  her  noble  blood,  but  I  have 
given  her  I  trust  noble  sentiments,  and  just 
principles  of  action;  for  I  have  taught  her  to 
own  DO  arbiter  on  earth  but  her  own  con- 


science, strengthened  and  enlightened  by  fiuth 
and  prayer,  together  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  merits  of  her  Redeemer,  and  the  goodnen 
of  her  Creator." 

**  You  have  done  still  more,"  replied  Shir- 
ley, in  a  faltering  voice;  **you  have  given  her 
your  own  spotless  example.— But  must  I  lota 
you ! — No,  no,  it  can  not,  shall  not  he." 

**  It  will — it  must—"  she  replied  in  a  iaint 
and  hunied  tone ;  **  but  I  have  one  great  con- 
solation in  dying ;  namely,  the  assurance  that 
with  me  all  obstacles  to  your  reconciliation 
with  your  father  will  be  at  an  end.  Vei, 
when  I  am  gone  he  will  forgive  you." — As 
she  feebly  uttered  this,  a  sweet  smile  played 
upon  her  lips,  and  in  another  instant  her  dis- 
tracted husband  was  convinced  that  these 
words  and  that  smile  were  her  last. 

Need  I  paint  the  anguish  of  the  husband 
and  the  daughter  1 — But  it  is  necessary  that  1 
should  describe  the  effect  so  different  to  what 
she  intended  they  should  have — which  her 
last  words  and  wishes  had  on  the  heart  of  her 
husband.  For,  though  Shirley  had  witnessed, 
and  even  joined  In  the  last  rites  of  relicrion, 
when  administered  to  his  dying  wife, — of  that 
religion  which  teaches  forgiveness  of  injuries 
as  indispensable  and  necessary  to  our  own  for- 
giveness,— still,  such  was  the  perverted  nature 
of  his  sorrow,  that  he  had  no  relief  but  in 
venting  it  in  execrations  of  his  father's  cruelty 
and  in  resolutions  never  to  forgive  iL 

«>No — "  he  delighted  to  exclaim,  **the 
father  who  rejected  her,  shall  never  have  the 
comfort  of  receiving  me;  and  I  shall  have 
pleasure  in  rejecting  with  disdain  the  tardy 
and  solitary  forgiveness  which  he  will  no 
doubt  offer  me." 

He  did  not  long  expect  it  in  vain.  The 
General,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Shiriey  in  the  paper,  wrote  a  letter  blotted 
with  tears  to  his  son,  conjuring  him  to  hasten 
to  him  with  his  daughter,  and  tale  up  his 
future  abode  at  his  house. — It  was  then  with 
a  savage  grief,  and  an  indulgence  of  very  bitter 
feelings,  that  William  Shirley  sat  down  to 
write  to  his  father,  rejecting  for  ever  all  terms 
of  reconciliation  with  him,  and  declaring  that, 
when  he  disdained  to  receive  his  angel  wife, 
he  for  ever  deprived  himself  of  his  son. 

This  duty  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  (as  he 
jcalled  it)  accomplished,  he  consigned  his 
daughter  to  the  care  of  an  odd-tempered  but 
respectable  woman,  whose  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Morland's  father-in-law  by  a  first 
marriage.  This  woman  was  Mrs.  Merle,  to 
whose  husband  Shirley  had  lent  considerable 
sums  of  money,  without  even  a  prospect  of 
regaining  them. 

But  Captain  Shirley  knew  that,  now  h^ 
husband  was  dead,  in  JVIrs.  Merle  his  daugh- 
ter would  find  at  least  a  watchful  guardian; 
and  as  every  one  who  had  known,  lived,  or 
been  connected  with  his  wife,  had  a  charm,  for 
him,  Shiriey  felt  his  preference  of  Mrs.  Merle, 
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chi1d*s  ^ardian,  grHw  atronffer  every 

Betides,  he  knew  that  Mrs.  Merle  and 
Rrere  atrugrgUnff  with  undeaenred  indi- 
the  result  of  Mr.  Merle*a  imprudence; 
ough  he  had  suflfered  considerably  by 
ler  and  the  husband,  his  generous  heart 
i  to  benefit  the  daughter  and  the  mother, 
tain  Shirley  had  a  small  independent 
y,  left  him  by  an  aunt,  and  ne  had 
rize-money ;  but  his  means  were  not  at 
portionate  to  his  generous  spirit ;  and 
le  placed  Catherine  under  Mrs.  Merle*s 

was  with  great  difficulty  he  could  al- 
T  what  he  thought  sufficient  to  enable 
)  reside  in  London, and  Catherine  enough 
for  her  masters  and  her  dress. — Still,  it 
cessary  that  Mrs,  Merle  should  lire  in 
I,  that  Catherine  might  have  the  best 
I ;  and  having  seen  the  former  settled 
usd  his  daughter  under  her  protection, 
n  Shirley  set  off  on  a  ramble  over  the 

isles ;  then,  when  tired  of  wandering, 
imed  to  London,  took  an  affectioiuite 
f  Catherine,  and  volunteered  on  board 
in  the  fleet 

iwhile,  such  was  Mrs.  Merle's  good 
*ment,  and  such  the  habits  of  industry 
»nomy  which  had  been  taught  Camerine 
motlier,  that  the  want  of  money  was 
elt  by  either  of  them ;  and  while  Mrs. 
contrived  to  save  a  few  pounds  every 
send  to  her  husband  in  America,  Ca- 
had  always  a  little  hoard  for  the  wants 
eserving  indigent,  whom  it  was  Lucy's 
find  eut,  and  make  known  to  her  richer 

have  already  seen,  that  at  the  end  of 
ears  from  the  death  of  his  wife,  Cap- 
lirley  fell  with  glory  in  the  defence  of 
lotry.     But  I  have  now  to  relate,  that 
^-suppressed  tenderness  towards  his  fa- 
umed  in  all  iu  original  force,  when  or- 
r  a  general  engagement  the  next  day 
sued,  and  he  recollected  that  before  that 
un  should  set,  he  might  be  past  giving 
ving  forgiveness.  The  thought  affected 
wa  to  tears;  and  giving  way  to  all  the 
soAoess  of  his  heart,  he  sat  down  and 
be  following  letter  to  the  General : — 

dear,  dear  father, — Orders  are  given 
eneral  engagement  to-morrow — and  I, 
m  life,  since  the  loss  of  her  whom  if 
I  known  you  must  have  loved,  has  been 
tt^r  than  a  burthen,  may  be  led  perhaps 
fe<'lings,  as  well  as  my  duty,  into  the 
t  of  the  battle,  and  I  may  fall  before 
t  is  ended.  Then,  take  mv  forgiveness, 
till  now  I  have  so  sturdily  withheld, 
i !  grant  me  yours,  I  beseech  you  ;— 
r  my  disobedience ;  secondly,  for  my 
lousness  to  your  affectionate  advances ! 
r  father! — when  one  finds  oneself  oer- 
I  the  very  brink  of  eternity,  and  of  final 
si,  oneself^  how  poor,  how  wetk,  how 


wicked,  appear  all  earthly  enmities !— enmity 
towards  a  parent  too ! — ^Terrible  idea ! — mod  at 
this  moment,  at  this  thought,  your  kindnesses^ 
your  doting  fondness,  your  care  of  me  during 
a  sickly  infancy,  and  your  indulgence  to  my 
riper  years,  all  crowd'tomy  Temembittnce,and 
my  brow  is  covered  with  drops  of  agony  at 
the  consciousness  of  the  misery  I  have  oooap 
sioned  you ! 

**  Forgive  me— oh !  forgive  me !  and  prove 
you  do  so,  by  taking  to  your  home  and  to  your 
heart  my  orphan  girl !  Enclosed  is  her  address. 

'*  You  will  find  her  worthy  of  the  angel  who 
bore  her ;  and  love  her  not  the  less  for  the  r^ 
semblance  she  hears  to  me !    If  I  fiedl,  1  have 

f'iven  orders  for'  this  to  be  forwarded  to  yoa. 
f  I  live,  we  shall  meet  again ! 
**  Farewell !  fiirewell ! 
**  Your  repentant  and  affectionate 

**  WiLUAM  Shirlbt." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

But  to  return  to  the  dinner  at  General 
Shirley*s,  for  which  Catherine  and  Lord  Shir^ 
ley  were  gone  to  prepare  when  1  began  the 
story  of  the  General's  unfortunate  son. 

The  General,  his  sister,  and  Lord  Shirley, 
were  assembled  in  the  dinner-room  when  Ca- 
therine made  her  appearance.  Her  afternoon 
dress  displayed  the  beauty  of  her  form  and  of 
her  arms  to  great  advantage ;  but  her  face  was 
swollen  even  to  disfigurement  by  recent  and 
incessant  crying ;  and  her  every  motion  and 
gesture  seemed  to  betray  the  abandonment  of 
calm  but  settled  sorrow. 

The  General's  attention  had  hitherto  been 
somewhat  taken  from  himself  hj  the  singular 
introduction  of  Catherine  to  his  knowledge, 
and  by  the  activity  of  thought  coneeming  her 
which  that  introduction  hM  given  birth  to. 
But  he  now  began  to  feel  the  languor  of  hope- 
less regret ;  and  when  he  saw  her  grief^lia- 
figured  countenance,  he  felt  only  too  forcibly 
that  his  son's  death  was  as  prelent  to  him  as 
ever. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she  went  up  to 
him,  and  throwing  her  arms  affectionately 
round  him,  liid  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
while  a  tear  trickled  down  her  cheek.  Bat 
recovering  herself  before  the  servant  came  to 
announce  dinner,  Catherine  gracefully  with- 
drew herself  from  the  Generars  embrace,  and 
curtsied  coldly  to  her  aunt,  but  still  more  odd- 
ly to  the  eari,— giving  him  at  the  same  time  a 
look  that  almost  expressed  aversion. 

In  the  morning  he  had  felt  great  mortificft- 
tion  in  being  forced  to  ownV>  himself  that 
Catherine  felt  perfectly  indifferent  towards 
him.  But  if  his  interpretation  of  her  look  and 
manner  in  the  evening  wm  Jntt,  wiilingiy] 
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wocild  he  have  now  ezchan^  her  present!  But  Catherine  •earcelynotieed  her  absence;; 
fisf:Un{t  for  that  of  indiflerence.  Yet,  how  for  she  was  too  much  engroned  by  think inf 
could  h«  have  offended  her?  And  why  so  [  what  that  letter  contained.  The  increased  a^  • 
onuHually  kind  to  the  General,  and  so  unusu-  fection  in  her  manner  to  the  GeneraU  vas  the  l 
ally  cdd  and  haughty  towards  him  1  What- i  consequpnee  of  reading  his  letters  to  her  fa-i 
ever  was  the  reason  of  this  change,  it  gave  .  ther,  inviting  him  to  come  with  his  dangfater  | 
him  pain ;  and  he  was  relieved,  rather  than  |  and  reside  with  him.  The  first  letter  ftiled  i 
difaressed,  when  the  Genenl  desired  him  to  1  to  move  her  heart  towards  him,  because  it  ex- 1 
lead  his  hifiti.-r,  while  he  should  follow  with  '  pressed  no  regret  at  having  refused  to  see  her 
tlie  new  mnitrtHne  dt  la  maiMon.  \  mother;  but  the  next  letter,  which  her  father 

**  Did  you  hear  thatV*  whispered  the  de- '  in  the  paroxysm  of  his  first  feelings  had  ne- 


p^ified  iju«-en  as  she  leaned  on  the  earPs  arm.  |  ver  opened,  but  had  deposited  in  ue  cabinet, 
^TolwdiHplaced  by  such  a  chit,  too!     What 


can  she  know  of  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  ta- 
ble 1" 


called  forth  the  tenderest  pity  towards  the  sai^ 
faring  parent;  for  in  that  letter  he  execrated 
his  past  cruelty ;  said  he  would  give  worlds 


Hut  Catherine,  as  if  used  to  the  situation,  to  recall  his  daughter-in-law  to  life,  and  to  r^ 
tof>k   Iht   seat  without  any  embarrassment, '  ceive  her  to  his  house  and  to  his  heart.    And 

and  helped  and  attended  to  her  guests  with  all  as  Catherine  felt  assured  that,  if  her  father  had 

the  e»R4*  of  a  woman  of  fashion  ;  except  that,  read  this  letter,  it  would  have  had  a  concilia- 

as   usual,  whenever  site  moved  or  spoke,  a  tory  effect  on  his  feelings,  and  would  have  led 

colour  hrillisint  ns  the  hue  of  carmine  mounted  him  perhaps  to  the  presence  of  his  lather,  the 

from  tin;  bottom  of  her  cheeks  to  the  rest  of  idea  of  the  General  as  her  mother^s  enemy 

her  fare,  foniiinfr  a  beautiful  and  striking  con-  faded  gradually  from  her  mind;  and  when  she 

traNt  to  the  uHUHlly  transparent  palrness  of  her  next  beheld  his  grief-worn  countenance,  she 

facet.      Hut  as  Hoon  as   the    emotion,   from  could  not  help  hastening  to  him  in  the  man- 

whateviT  cauHi!,  had  subsided,  her  cheek  lost  ner  above  described. 

its  colour,  and  on  her  lips  alone  crimson  held       The  cabinet  contained  also  other  reminis- 

iu  unvarying  station.     In  vain,  during  the  cence^f  both  her  parents,  which  had  entirely 

meal,  did  Mrs.  Haynton  enileavour  to  discover  subverted  her  newly  assumed  composure,  and 

a  fault  in  the  behaviour  of  (Catherine,  whether  gent  her  down  with  every  mark  of  sorrow  in 

as  a  rarver,  a  helper,  or  a  president.  her  appearance.    She  was  still   pacing  the 

I,ord  Shirley  was  a  no  less  attentive  obser-  room,  but  in  oppressive  thought,  wholly  un- 

ver ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  constantly  conscious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  when  the  geo- 

mantling  blush   before  mentioned,  his  fasti-  tlemen  entered ;  and  she  saw  evident  marks 

diousneKH  would  have  led  him  to  pronounce  of  deep  emotion  in  the  face  of  Lord  Shirley, 
hertooinuehalhereasefi.rher  time  of  life;       rpj^^   (^j^^^^al    endeavoured   to    speak,  but 

enpi^Mlly,  too,  as  he  was  not  a  little  pi(,ued  ^^^^  ^^^   p^^  ^^  ^er  offering  to  take  the  let- 

by  the  continued  ooldness  and  stsiuOiness  of  ^^^  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  snatched  it  away 

her  manner  to  liim.-lhere  u as  little  eaten  f^om  her,  saving,  "No;  this  is  not  for  your 

and  noihiMjr  said  during  the  meal.     I  he  (.e-  ^y^  y,t^  my  love;  it  has  nearly  broken  my 

nernl  and  (  athenne  had  no  appetite,  from  sor-  heart,  and  could  have  no  good  effect  on  yours, 

row ;  the  earl,  from  a  inixlure  of  alarm  and  j^^^  j^  ^^^g  ^oen  too  much  for  poor  Lionel 

pimie;  and   Mrs.  Haynton,  front  a  yiolerit  fit  ^here.    Still  it  has  been  a  cordial  tomy  heart, 

ol  I  l-huniour  at  being  d.splaeed  bv  her  niece,  ^^  j^     ^^^^^  ^ow  earnestly  he  wished  you  to 

without  having  it  in  her  powiT  to  declare  that  ^     .^ ^^^  ^f  ^is  decease,  under  my  protse- 

her  nnH»e  was  untit  to  8ucce«*d  her.  ^^^^  »»  »  ^  r 

Sluirtly  after  the  desrrt  wan  served,  Calhe-        r«'  .u    •       *u       u  j:  •  *.^  :     *  ..— ^ 

,■^11  .    r  -.         1 1  u  ui         Catherine,  though  disappointed  in  BOt  se^ 

Tin.'  M  MT  »i.nt  If  11  would  be  ajrrecaWe  j       ^^^  ,^,;.     acquiesc^  in  the  d«i«oiL 

to  lu.r  l»  rrtm-;  an, .  hnvinR  r.«rivrd  a  nod  of  ..  ^„j  ^.^     (,^„     ;jj  ^^    j  ,^^,j  ^^  g^^ 

as8.>^t.  sl„.  r..8.>;  when  a  wryant  bronght  in  ,      ^  .j,-,  \f(^,^y^  Jj  ^^r  eye,  when  it 

a  letter  msiled,  and  delivered  it  to  the  (teneral.  ,..":„^  ^„  l;^  ;«-««„;ki«i^***..-,*^v/:t-  .t«rt»- 

^.  .,n    ..  i<  .t.    •    1      1  •«       I  •  turned  on  nim,  insensibly  lost  some  of  Its  sterih 

"  I  hat  IS  my  poor  lather  s  hand,    exclaim-  ^ 

«mI  C^atherine,  fvlancinir  her  eve  over  the  let-        .  *  ,  .  ,     -^  i  i    i  • 

ter;  then,  dn»adinsr  to  see  the  a^onv  which        At  this  moment  the  General,  looking  at  him, 

sheexpivted  the  sight  of  his  lost  son's  pos-  <*xclaimed,  " Oh,  Lionel!  had  I  but  listened 

thumous  address  to  him  would  oci^asion  her  ^,  J'^"^  ^|s^  benevolent,  and  disinterested 

gnindf.ither  to  i^xm^rienee,  she  hastily  lefl  the  ^*^Vf*^'  ^^^.      moment,  perhaps,  both  my  son 

r.>i>m,  H'gardless  that  she  walkcni  before  Mrs.  ""^  *»^  wife  would  have  been  alive  and  hip- 

Havnton.  py, and  here!' 

this  neiilijn»not»  was  an  affront  not  to  be       **  Dear  sir!"  cried  Lord  Shirley  in  a  hoarte 

pardon«M;  and,  instead  of  n-pairing  with  her  voice,  "you  must  not  feel  and  talk  thus." 
niece  into  the  sittinjr.nxtm,  the  enraetnl  lady        "Not  feel  thus! — not  feel,  when  yon  know 

went  up  into  her  own  nxmi  to  complain  to  her  that  1  was  a  hard-hearted  obstinate  old  foo!, 
complaisant  tibiiraiUhow  ill  hernew-tbund  and  .  and  not  all  your  repeated  and  eloquent  entiva* 
conoeittnl  nitve  had  behaved  to  her.                  I  ties,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  writiiig,   ' 
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could  preTiil  on  me  to  receive  my  son^e  wife  Catherine  only  blushed — but  that  she  did  every 

as  wi*ll  as  my  son  to  my  forgiveness !"  moment.                              -         , 

j      ^W'hat! — Is  it  possible  1  Could  Lord  Shir-  *'But,  hush!   here  comes  n\y  aunt,**  said 

<  ley* -^ did  he, — was  he  the  advocate  for  my  Catherine;    '*and  1  conjure  you  say  not  a 

;  poor  mother  !**  cned   Catherine,  her  whole  word  on  the  subject  of  her  misrepresentation. 

.  face  lighting  up  with  pleasure  and  surprise,  Pray  remember,  my  dear  grandfather,  and 

i  though  tears  trembled  in  her  eyelids.  you,  my  dear  cousin,**  (and  she  smiled  while 

I      **To  be  sure  he  was— and  I  can  show  you  she  said  so,  an  epithet  she  used,  to  try  to  make 

!  his  letters;  for  I  kept  them— I  kept  them  to  Lord  Shirley  forget  her  past  coldness,)  »*that 

his  hoooorand  my  disgrace!**  it  is  ^7  wish  to  make  my  aunt  my  friend, 

-Then  irAy,  why  was  this  written?*'  said  ^l^^'^^^  ^  P^"  n«^^'  ^«  ^^»"«  ^  «"*  ^«  "><?»• 

Catherine,  eageriy  taking  a  letter  from  her  <>^  procuring  her  severe  reproofs  or  taunUng 

pockit,  and  showing  it  to  Lord  Shirley.    It  sarcMms.                ^ .     ^  ,     c,^ 

was  from  Mrs.  Baynton  to  her  nephew ;  and  "  ^^^^Y^  ]»«'  7^"'  ^''^J"^  \,  ^he  ought  to  be 

aAer  pages  of  reviling  it  added,  "And  I  as-  y°"'  ^"«"^,  ready-made,  if  she  felt  properly 

sure  you  that  that  admirable,  sensible  young  »"^  naturally,    exclaimed  the  General. 

iii«n,'the  I-:ari  Shirley,  the  head  of  your  hou«e,  "  ^  ^"J  "5?^  <1»>»^  *"^  J^  ^*^  according  to 

ajrrees  with  me  in  all  I  have  said,  and  will  do  "?*"™^  j^f^^TJu"?*^  ^^  ^'^""'^  feelings,*' 

his  utmost  to  prevent  my  brother's  receiving  °?*®'[^«^  ^^[^  f**!"^^' "  y^«  "J«*"  ^«  ^^  ^f 

either  you  or  your  wife."  ^^"^  5  ^"^^  ^^e  lady's  dislike  of  a  young  and 

4                .       •     J      -.1.  •  J-       *•        J  lovely  great-niece  who  IS  wholly  a  stranger  to 

■^f  °;S°^!u"\'*^  "!"«  •»"''?""''.''"'     *•  h«.  »nd  who"  foxing  '"«<>  Ae  family  de- 

P*!    .  ,'^x.u     '^\  "^"hv^  ulterance.  prfrw  her  both  of  congruence  and  authority. 

But  at  lengdt  he  exclaimed.  "  Nerer,  in  anv  ^^^^^               t„          especially  in  a  womu 

le^pect,  did  I  authonw  Mn.  Baynton  to  think  „„,  remalrtable  for  her  fiile  temier,  a  Teiy  na- 

thne  sentiments  mine ;  and  all  I  can  remem-  ^„_|  feeiinE." 


I  .he  mu.t  have  founded  what  I  consider  as  a   General  and  Lord  Shirley  knew  not  exacUy 
Tery  heavy  charge  against  me -that  of  wish-   ,,^^  ^  ^^^        j,„^  ^j^j/^  ^^^  acquainted 
iDg  to  foment  discord ;   and   contrary,  as   I    with  the  habits  of  her  mind  would  have  call- 
hope  the  General  will  convince  y<,u,  botJ.  to   ^  devotional, -"  I  do  not  pity  myself;  be- 
, my  pnmiples  and  my  pracUce, in  t^is  instance   ^^^3^  ,  ^y^^^^  ^,1  ^^aU  of  temper  to  be  salu- 

as  in  every  other. tary ;  and  as  this  world  is  a  state  of  probation, 

•  -Oh!  I  am  convinced,  quite  convinced,  al-  and  the  little  daily  trials  of  life  are  perhaps 
\Tmd\J"'  rned  tlie  enthusiastic  Catherine,  seiz-  more  difficult  to  be  borne  than  great  and  un- 
iii«  Lord  Shirley's  hand  between  both  hers;  usual  ones,  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  think 
[then,  lookinir  up  in  his  serious  face  witli  a  sort  that  dispensation  othennise  than  a  kind  one, 
cfsupplicating  smile,  which  he  had  thought  her  which  must  call  into  use  those  serviceable 
ifcatares  incapable  of,  she  added,  "  Lord  Shir-  and  Christian  virtues,  patience  and  forbear- 
I  ley,  dear  Lord  Khirley!  do  pray  forgive  the   ance.** 

{Kvatment  which  I  was  betrayed  into  by  this       There  was  a  look  almost  amounting  to  a 

.vieked  letter;   and  pray  forget  — but,  no,  I ,  look  of  alarm  which  passed  at  this  moment 

ikope  you  did  not  remark  nil  the  cold  haughtv  .  between  the  General  and  the  peer ;  for,  though 

looks  which  1  gave  you  during  dinner-time."  |  jespectable  men  and  sincere  believers,  their 

Lord  Shirley  was  so  taken  by  surprise,  sol  religion  was  a  thing  which  they  were  contented 

tened  by  the  continued  affectionate  pressure '',  to  know  tliat  they  possessed,  without  bringing 

of  her  hands,  that  he  could  not  recollect  him-   it  into  every-day  use,  like  family  jewels  not  fit 


Ittif  sufficiently  even  to  return  it;  and  it  was 
j  vitb  much  embarrassment  that  he  at  last  articu- 
•  bkd,  **  It  is  impossible,  that  any  one  of  your 
ilssks.  Miss  Shirley,  can  remain  unnoticed; 
wU  I  own  they  gave  me  exquisite  pain,  for 
,vkich  even  this  frank  and  kind  acknowledg- 
«rat  can  scarcely  make  me  amends ;  —  but  at 
rUifth  you  do  me  justice,  and  thus  let  me  still 
jfuth^r  r^pay  myself  for  the  misery  you  have 


So  saying,  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips ; 

aJ  a  smile  of  meaning  passed  for  one  mo- 

crnit  aerrws  those  of  the  General ;   for  I^ord 

jShiriey  sighed  as  he  relinquished  her  hand- 


for  every-day  wear;  its  efficacy  as  a  daily 
guide,  as  the  impeller  to  good  feelings  and  the 
restrainer  of  unkind  ones,  and  as  a  purifier  and 
regulator  of  the  thoughts  as  well  as  actions, 
was  never  present  to  their  minds ;  and  any  per- 
sons who  should  venture  to  make  it  evident 
that  with  them  such  an  influence  was  per- 
petually present,  they  were  consequently  in 
the  habit  of  styling  methodists  and  fanatics. 
And  here  was  a  b^utiful  girl  talking  of  this 
world  as  being  a  state  of  probation,  and  of 
courting  trials  in  order  to  call  forth  christian 
virtues!  Yet  thej  both  thought  Catherine 
spoke  with  great  simplicity ;  there  was  no  af* 
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fectation  of  superabandant  righteousness,  and 
when  Mrs.  Baynton  entered  the  room,  the 
smile  with  which  she  regarded  her  was  evi- 
dently sincere,  and  bore  strong  marks  of  an 
unaflffctedly  kind  and  christian  spirit. 

*^  You  took  cold,'*  said  Catherine,  setting  a 
chair  for  her  aunt  very  near  the  fire  ;  **  pray 
take  this  seat.'* 

**  And  cross  too !"  muttered  the  General. 

**  I  thank  you,"  coldly  replied  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton ;  then  with  a  forced  and  bitter  smile,  she 
added,  **  I  thank  you,  madam,  fordoing  the  ho- 
nours of  this  fireside  to  me!" 

**  Whew !"  whistled  the  General ;  while 
Catherine  by  a  look  besought  his  forbearance, 
and  proved  her  own  by  taking  no  notice  of 
this  ungracious  speech,  but  seating  herself  by 
Mrs.  Baynton's  side,  she  fell  into  a  mournful 
though  not  sullen  silence;  a  silence  which  no 
one,  from  different  causes,  was  disposed  to 
break.  Lord  Shirley  was  contemplating  the 
fine  profile  of  Catherine,  which  acquired  new 
beauty  from  the  declining  attitude  of  the  head, 
while  the  direction  of  her  eyes  to  the  fire,  dis- 
played the  beauty  of  her  long  dark  eye-lashes. 
Mrs.  Baynton^s  inclination  to  talk  was  checked 
by  every  species  of  ill-humour.  And  sad,  ten- 
der, remorseful  recollections  kept  the  General 
silent,  till  at  last,  with  a  look  and  a  sigh  of 
agony  he  suddenly  rose  and  lefl  the  room. 
Catherine's  eyes  followed  him,  filling  with 
tears  as  they  did  so ;  and  when  he  closed  the 
door,  she  laid  her  hands  on  the  table  near  her, 
and  leaned  her  head  on  them. 

She  had  thus  for  a  few  minutes  indulged  her 
sympathy  wiih  the  General,  when  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton exclaimed,  **  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Shir- 
ley, you  have  an  excellent  idea  indeed  of  en- 
tertaining your  guests !  Lord  Shirley  will  not 
find  his  visit  very  amusing." 

"  Could  Lord  Shirley  come  to  the  house  of 
mourning  expecting  to  be  entertained,  ma- 
dam 1"  replied  Catherine,  meekly. 

"  At  least  he  did  not  expect  such  unneces- 
sary niopishness  !  T  dare  say  you  would  have 
talked  fast  enoujrh  to  Mrs.  -Vorris  and  your 
other  old  associates." 

An  indicrnant  blush  overspread  the  cheek  of 
Catherine;  but  with  a  sudden  effort  she  re- 
sumed her  composure,  turning  her  eyes  now 
evidently  full  of  tears  on  the  ground  ;  then  ris-  ! 
ing,  she  made  a  graceful  bend  of  the  head  to  ' 
Mrs.  Baynton  and  the  earl,  and  walked  to  the 
door. 

"  Pray,  madam,  are  you  going  after  my  bro- 
ther 1"  asked  Mrs.  Baynton. 

"Yes,  madam,  it  is  my  intention  to  follow 
him  ;  I  conclude  he  has  gone  to  his  study,  and  j 
I  do  not  think  it  is  good  for  him  to  be  alone." 

"  May  be  so,"  replied  her  aunt;  "  but  though 
I  am  his  sister,  and  have  known  him  longer 
than  you,  I  never  dared  to  intrude  into  his  re- 
tirement ;  no,  nor  even  his  poor  dear  last  wife, 
whom  he  loved  better  than  he  ever  did  love  or 
6ver  can  love  any  one  in  the  world." 


'« I  conclude  he  did  indeed  love  her,"  said 
Catherine  with  a  deep  sigh ;  for  she  reeolleeted 
it  was  this  poor  dear  wife's  influence  that  had 
so  long  prevented  him  from  forgiving  her  fa- 
ther. "  But  circumstances  are  chanji^  since 
— the  General  has  lost  his  only  child,  and  1 
am  that  child's  daughter— surely  then  he  will 
not  deem  my  wish  to  soothe  him  by  weeping 
with  him  an  impertinent  intrusion  f  At  any 
rate  it  is  my  duty  to  offer  him  my  sympathy 
and  society,  and  if  he  dislikes  to  have  them  he 
will  be  candid  enough  to  say  so." 

So  saying,  and  without  waitine  for  more 
objections  from  her  provoking  relative,  she 
left  the  room,  and  hastened  to  the  General's 
study ;  leaving  Mrs.  Baynton  to  vent  her  ieel- 
ings  to  the  sympathizing  peer,  as  she  fUtteied 
herself  she  should  find  him. 

"  There  now,"  she  began,  •*  did  you  ever, 
my  lord,  see  such  a  conceited,  obstinate,  in- 
dependent miss  ? — No  deference  for  the  opin- 
ion of  those,  at  least  more  ejrperieneed  than! 
herself.    And  what  a  want  of  manners,  to  go' 
and  intrude  into  a  gentleman's  study,  who: 
evidently  retired  in  oraer  to  be  alone  I'  I 

"  But  that  gentleman  is  her  grandfather,"; 
coolly  replied  Lord  Shirley ;  "  and  it  most  be  i 
a  consolation  to  both  of  them  to  weep  together 
over  their  mutual  loss." 

"  As  to  her  loss,  I  do  not  believe  she  thinks 
much  of  it  now  she  has  gained  so  much,  and 
caused  herself  to  be  acknowledged  as  General 
Shirley's  heiress.     Now,  do  you  believe,  my 
lord,  that  if  she  had  really  loved  her  father 
she  could  have  cared  if  the  General  had  fallen 
down  and  died,  or  been  trodden  to  death  inj 
the  street?      And  could   she   have  forgiven' 
him,  and  hunnr  about  him  so  soon,  in  that  bold  - 
way  V 

Lord  Shirley  had  resolved  to  endeavour  to 
soothe,  and  not  irritate  Mrs.  Baynton,  if  pos-; 
siblo,  that  her  temper  might  not  be  rendered  ] 
worse  than  usual,  and  Cathe||ne  thereby  sof-j 
fer  more  than  she  need  suffer.  But  there  is 
nothing  that  rouses  the  resentment  of  a  gene-; 
rous  heart  more  than  unjust  accusations  of  the  I 
amiable  and  innocent;  and  Lord  Shirley coold ! 
not  hear  with  patience  this  misconstruction  of; 
actions  which  were  evidently  proofs  of  real 
tenderness  and  tnie  nobleness  olf  nature;  and 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  bad 
nothing  conciliating  in  it,  he  answered-— 

"Your  niece,  madam,  accounted  for  her 
feelings  towards  the  General  the  other  night 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner;  and  in  away 
that  did  not,  in  my  opinion,  call  in  question 
her  love  of  her  fatlier ;  and  her  forgiveness  of 
the  General  so  soon,  was  only  a  proof  of  the 
religious  education  which  it  is  evident  she 
has  received." 

"  All    methodistical    cant.   Lord    Shirley, 

which  she  learnt  amons^the  vulgar  people  she 

has  been  brougrht  up  with.     Yes — 1  hear  she 

is  mighty  religious." 

•Lord  Shirley,  though  his  fears  respectinf 
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Catherine's  being  ^^righteons  oTermach**  were 
not  a  little  excited  by  this  infonnation,  was 
too  indiniant  at  the  pet^  malice  of  his  angry 
companion  to  express  what  he  felt ;  he  there- 
fore only  obsenred,  that  in  moments  of  afflic- 
tion, a  display  of  piety,  howeyer  marked,  could 
noi  wmrrant  the  accusation  against  any  one  of 
being  guilty  of  methodisUcm  cant ;  and  more 
especially  not,  a^nst  an  artless,  quick-feel- 
ing girl  under  Miss  Shirley's  affecting  circnm- 


**  Men  and  women  may  be  pious  and  dero- 
tional  in  prosperity,''  added  Lord  Shirley, 
**  bnt,  geneially  speaking,  they  must  be  so  in 
ftd^eraity;  and  where  should  a  bereaved  or- 
phan like  our  new-finmd  relative  look  for  com- 
fort and  Mipport,  but  to  her  Father  who  is  in 
heaven 1" 

**  Grant  me  patience !"  cried  Mrs.  Baynton, 
**  if  this  girl's  methodism  has  not  aff*ected  even 
yoo,  my  lord!  —  and  I  see, — yes,  I  see  very 
dearly  that  she  will  alienate  all  hearts  froiA 
me.  Yes  —  I  see,  I  am  sure  nobody  loves 
me— I  am  the  most  miserable  woman  that  ex- 
ists ; — ^I  dare  say  this  viper  will  aoon  get  me 
turned  out  of  my  brother's  house." 

Here  sobs  of  anger  choked  her  utterance, 
aad  saved  the  vexed  but  disgusted  Lionel 
fhrni  more  vituperative  agony.  Still  he  could 
not  help  consioering  her  with  excessive  pity ; 
— (off  what  consciousness  can  be  so  painful, 
and  so  difficult  to  endure,  as  that  expressed  by 
Macbeth,-^'*  And  no  one  loves  me !"  And 
Lord  Shirley  knew  that  the  unhappy  Mrs. 
Baynton  had  only,  while  echoing  the  words 
of  Macbeth,  expressed  a  bitter  and  melancholy 
truth.  But  luckily  for  him  her  loud  expres- 
sions of  grief,  which  as  he  could  not  soothe, 
Lord  Shirley  dared  not  notice,  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  re-entrance  of  the  General  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  Catherine. 

On  seeing  them,  Mrs.  Baynton  rose  and  re- 
tired, throwing  (he  door  afler  her  with  consid- 
erable force. 

^  We  heard  the  sound  of  crying  and  wail- 
ing," said  the  General,  **a8  we  opened  the 
door;  I  hope,  Lionel,  you  have  not  been  beat- 
ing Mrs.  Baynton  1" 

**  I  have  been  wounding  her  a  little  with  my 
tongae,  I  believe,"  replied  the  earl ;  **  a  wea- 
pon which  I  thought  proper  to  use  in  defence 
of  injuied  merit.''^ 

•*  I  am  sorry  you  wounded  her,"  said  Cathe- 
nm  kindly,  "however  justifiable  your  motives 

were." 

**  I  suspect,  Lionel,"  observed  the  General 
with  a  languid  smile,  **  Catherine  takes  the 
'  injured  merit'  to  herself,  and  concludes  she 
was  the  person  you  defended." 

**  Me !  was  it  indeed  me  whom  Lord  Shir- 
ley defended !"  said  Catherine  deeply  blush- 
ing; **0!  then  I  am  more  sorry  than  I  was 
bmre;— and  I  again  conjure  you,  my  kind 
eousin,  and  you,  my  dear  grandfather,  for  ray 
18  well  ts  my  aunt's,  not  to  keep  up  this 


very  natural  dislike  of  me  at  present,  by  de- 
fending me  when  she  attacks  me,  or  praising 
me  as  if  in  opposition  to  her.  It  is  my  wish 
to  gain  her  affection  if  possible.  I  know  my 
progress  will  be  slow;  but  it  will  also  be 
sure,  if  I  am  allowed  to  work  my  way  quietly 
and  peaceably ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  shall, 
I  trust,  be  improving  myself  in  very  necessary 
virtues." 

To  the  good  sense  as  well  as  the  kindness 
of  this  request  her  hearers  could  not  be  deaf ; 
and  Lord  Shirley  promised  to  be  more  civil  to 
Mrs.  Baynton  than  ever,  provided  she  did  not 
speak  very  ill  of  her  great-nieoe;  and  the 
General  promised  to  behave  as  well  as  he 
could. 

Mrs.  Baynton  did  not  appear  again  that 
night;  and  the  evening,  which  ended  early, 
served  to  exhibit  Catherine  as  a  soother  of  her 
afflicted  grandfather  in  so  amiable  a  light,— 
since  she  evidently  overcame  her  own  grief  in 
order  to  endeavour  to  cheer  his, — that  Lord 
Shirley,  as  he  went  home,  convinced  himself 
it  was  his  duty  to  visit  the  General  every  day, 
and  that,  come  what  would,  he  would  dine 
there  again  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Wrxn  Catherine  and  the  General  entered 
the  room  that  evening,  Lord  Shirley  thought 
he  perceived  a  look  of  satisfaction  on  Cathe- 
rine's countenance,  through  the  traces  of  tears 
which  evidently  obscured  the  brilliancy  of  her 
eyes ;  and  he  found  the  truth  of  his  observa- 
tion confirmed  when  the  General  called  him 
on  one  side  before  he  took  leave,  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  given  Catherine  permission* 
to  invite  her  friend  Miss  Merle  to  stay  with 
her.  But,  that  as  he  knew  this  family  ar- 
rangement would  excessively  discompose  the 
nerves  of  his  sister,  he  wished  Lord  Shirley 
would  come  to  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
that  he  might  be  present  when  it  was  dis- 
closed to  her,  and  by  his  influence  over  her 
mind  at  once  keep  her  anger  in  proper  bounds, 
and  reconcile  her  to  a  circumstance  in  his 
opinion  as  just  as  it  was  desirable  to  his 
granddaughter. 

Lord  Shirley  promised  compliance.  But  as 
he  had  something  of  Mrs.  Bavnton's  pride, 
he  was  reconciled  to  the  idea  of'^this  continua- 
tion of  Catherine's  intimacy  with  her  infe- 
riors, merely  by  his  dislike  that  the  aunt 
should  be  gratified  in  her  inclinations,  and  the 
niece  thwarted  in  hers.  Lord  Shirley  was 
moreover  surprised  to  see  the  General  was  so 
much  afraid  of  the  displeasure  of  his  unamish 
ble  and  also  powerless  sister,  as  to  wish  him 
to  be  present  in  oidei  V>  «\»iA  >MVfi«ftTi\£aEL\ 
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and  her  wrath.  He  must  therefore,  (though 
an  accurate  observer  generally  speaking)  have 
failed  to  observe  how  much  more  frequent  and 
sure  is  the  operation  of  fear  than  that  of  love, 
in  influencing  the  conduct  of  human  beings 
towards  each  other;  and  that  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  meek,,  the  tender,  and  the  be- 
nevolent, in  both  sexes,  is  a  non-entity  com- 
pared to  the  dominion  enjoyed  by  the  violent, 
the  s^iish,  and  the  overbearing. 

The  next  morning  Lord  Shirley,  even  before 
the  appointed  hour,  was  seated  at  the  Generars 
breakfast-table. 

"  Well,  my  dear  child,**  said  the  General, 
addressing  himself  very  kindly  to  Catherine; 
*'  tell  me  at  what  hour  you  wish  the  carriage 
to  be  sent  to  bring  your  friend  Miss  Mene 
hither  1" 

**  As  soon  as  you  please,  sir,**  replied  Ca- 
therine with  subdued  but  evident  pleasure. 

'*Miss  Merle!**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ba3mton, 
^*  may  I  ask  what  she  is  coming  hither  for  V* 

"  To  stay  with  my  granddaughter,**  coolly 
replied  the  General. 

*'  Grant  me  patience  !**  vociferated  his  sister. 
**\Vhat!  is  that  horrid  Miss  Merle  coming 
hither  1  coming  to  stay  at  the  house  of  Gene- 
ral Shirley  as  a  companion  to  his  grand- 
daughter and  heiress  V* 

"  Mrs.  Baynton,'*  cried  the  General,  "  the 
Miss  Merle  is  coming  hither,  Ma/  Miss  Merle, 
who  loved,  consoled,  and  comforted  my  grand- 
daughter and  heiress  when  her  nearest  of  kin 
disowned,  neglected,  and  knew  her  not. — 7%e 
Miss  Merle  who  deserved  and  gained  her 
grateful  aifection,  while  her  grandfather  and 
her  aunt  unnaturally  took  no  notice  of  her. — 
This  is  the  Miss  Merle  who  is  coming  to  be 
my  gruest  and  her  companion.'* 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Baynton,  "  one  Lucy 
Merle,  the  vulgar,  democratic,  conceited 
daughter  of  the  vulgar,  vixenish  wife  of  a 
country  linen-draper  and  a  small-beer  brew- 
er." ^ 

"Vulgar!  madam!  vulgar!"  exclaimed 
Catherine  with  a  glow  of  indignation  man- 
tling on  her  cheek,  which  her  own  wrongs 
would  never  have  gathered  there;  "Miss 
Merle  vulgar  !  She  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  accomplished  g^rls  I  know.** 

•*  You  know  !**  retorted  Mrs.  Baynton ; 
**  that  may  be,  and  yet  Lucy  Merle  be  a  very 
ordinary  sort  of  person.** 

"Then  ask  Lord  Shirley,  madam,  if  he  did 
not  think  her  a  beautiful  creature." 

Lord  Shirley,  blushing  as  he  did  so,  replied 
that  lie  scarcely  looked  at  her,  but  he  believed 
she  was  a  pretty  genteel-looking  girl. 

'*  If  so  then,"  resumed  Mre.  Baynton,  "  it 
is  more  particularly  improper  for  this  young 
person  to  be  introduced  into  a  line  of  life  so 
much  above  her.  She  had  much  better  remain 
in  her  present  obscurity,  lest  she  become  an 
object  of  admiration  to  those  whose  designs, 
owing  to  the  lowliness  of  her  birth,  cannot  be 


honourable,  especially  as  her  father  it  in  an- 
other country,  and  she  has  no  protector.**        j 

More  than  the  ^  hectic  of  a  moment**  pissed ' 
across  the  cheek  of  Catherine  at  these  words, 
while  she  rose  in  strong  emotion  and  exclaim- 
ed, *'No  protector,  madam!  Lucy  Merle  no 
protector  !*^  then  pausing,  and  deeply  sighing, 
she  reseated  herself  and  added,  **  poor  Siing ! 
No— she  has  indeed  no  protector.** 

"Then,**  rejoined  her  aunt,  **I  eonelode 
jovL  feel  the  propriety  of  not  exposinff  her  to 
improper  admiratton  and  improper  addresses. 
Here  is  our  noble  cousin  here,*'  added  she,! 
smiling,  "  the  admiration  of  all  female  eyes, . 
the  desire  of  all  female  hearts :  can  yon  answer , 
it  to  your  conscience  to  expose  your  friend  to ; 
the  dan^r  of  admiring  and  being  admired  by ; 
him  for  instance  1*'  ' 

"  Danger !    madam !"     cried      Catherine, 
**  would  Lucy  Merle  have  any  danger  to  fear 
from  Lord  Shirley  1"  darting  at  him  as  she- 
spoke  a  look  of  almost  fierce  inquiry.  | 

"  None — ^none  in  the  world,**  replied  Lord ! 
Shirley  eagerly, "  were  she  ever  so  charming.**  I 

"I  thought  so,**  returned  Catherine  with! 
quickness. 

"That  remark  is  not  flattering    to  Lord 
Shirley  *s  power  of  pleasing ;  for,  if  her  honour 
be  in  no  danger,  her  heart  might.    Bnt  per-  j 
haps.  Miss  Catherine,  you  think  the  eari  a* 
good  speculation  for  your  friend,  and  yon  wish : 
(as  you  are  used  to  contemplate  uneqnal  mar-  • 
riages  with  complacency)  to  see  this  yoanr 
pereon  the  wife  of  your  noble  cousin,  Loid; 
Shiriey  1**  ! 

"Impossible  that  I  should   wish   such  a 
thing!'    replied  Catherine  with  a  degree  of 
eagerness  which  flattered  the  earl*s  self-lore 
— and  he  gazed  on  her  with  grateful  pleasure . 
till  she  went  on  to  say, — "Impossible,  ma-' 
dam !  not  only  because  I  have  been  brought : 
up  to  reprobate  unequal  marriages,  but  also 
because,  though  I  well  know  anci  approve  the 
character  of  Lucy  Merle,  that  of  Lord  Shiriev  j 
is  entirely  unknown  to  me  — and  how  dol. 
know  that  he  would  make  her  happy  V*  | 

At  this  frank  avowal,  it  is  not  in  the  power, 
of  words   to   describe  the  astonishment,  thej 
indignant  astonishment  that  shot  in  angry' 
glances  from  the  eyes  of  Mre.  Baynton;  the 
surprise  not  unmixed  with  archness  that  ip- 
peared   on   the  countenance  of  the  General; 
and  the  confusion  and  mortification  that  show- 
ed themselves  in  a  succession  of  deep  blushes 
on  the  face  of  the  handsome  earl,  he  who  knew , 
himself  to  be  the  most  admired  man  at  that 
moment  in  high  life. 

"  Lionel !"  said  the  General  laughing,  •*  I ; 
told  you  this  girl  was  no  flatterer!" 

"Flatterer!"  exclaimed  her  aunt,  "she  is 
absolutely  rude  and  affronting,  as  well  as  ab- 
surd.— Vi'hat !  to  suppose  that  one  Lucy  Merle . 
would  not  be  too  happy  to  marry  a  nobleman, ! 
and  a  Shirley  !'*  | 

"  My  mother  married  a  Shirley,  and  her 
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[  n.»rinr  in  rank ;  and  she  was  not  too  happy !" 

.  <di-l(^athrrinedc«*ply  sighing;  "yet  she  know, 

I  l»Ted«  and  idolized  the  character  of  the  man 

.  «h^  married.     But  surely  what  I  said  was  not 

rude ;  if  it  was  so,  1  request  your  pardon,  my 

'r>rJ.     1  donbt  not,  when  I  have  known  you 

if^nsrrr*  I  thall  estivin  you  as  you  deserve; 

hut  till  then,  surely  it  could  be  no  aflfront  to 

!  ftay  that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  trust  you 

'  with  tlie  happiness  of  my  dearest  fiiend.'' 

I      ••Certainly,  certainly  not,"  answered  Lord 

i  Shirley  in  a  hurried  uncomfortable  manner ; 

J  fir  he  had  been  so  used  to  command  sudden 

as  well  as  unqualified   admiration,  that  the 

sensible  caution  evinced  by  Catlierine's  ingc- 

naous  declaration  had  given  him  a  feeling  of 

mortification  unusual,  and  therefore  hard  to  be 

borne;  especially  as  in  the  recesses   of  hi3 

heart  he  had  thouuht  tliat  Catherine  hers(>lf 

'  mi^ht  not  i>erhaps  oe  reluctant  to  rrceive  his 

!  adJriessrs ; — yet  he  was  now  honestly  inform- 

led  bT  Catherine,  she  wa4  not  at  all  sure  he 

would  bo  a  good  match  e%'en  for  her  humble 

friend! 

••It  is  impossible,''  said  Mrs.  Baynton  with 
prat  acrimony,  "  to  hold  any  satisfactory  con- 
I  TCT*ation  with  persons  with  whom,  from  the 
1  eofnpany  they  have  kept  and  the  sort  of  edu- 
I  ration  they  haTC  received,  one  can  have  no 
eommnnity  of  thought  or  feeling ;  and  I  fort^ 
jsre  that  you,  my  deluded  brother,  by  allow- 
iing  your  granddaunhter  to  continue  her  ac- 
-quaintance  with  those  low  persons,  will  only 
I  perpetuate  those  notions  it  were  better  for  her 
!  to  fvt  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  —  I^et  me 
\%f\\  you.  Miss  Catherine  Shirley,  that  any  no- 
'  tiee  wAaierer  from  Lord  Shirley  would  be  an 
boBoar  to  a  Lucy  Merle." 

••Any  notice  whaierer,  madam!"  echoed 
Catherine,  regarding  her  with  surprise  mingled 
with  suspicion  and  alarm. 

*•  It  is  vulgat  to  repeat  a  person's  words, 
child!"  uid  Mrs.  Baynton;  •'but  I  did  say 

•0." 

**Then  you  said  wrong,  madam,"  exclaim- 
U  Lord  Shirley,  his  fine  ^e  suflTused  with  a 
Iwre  worthy  glow  than  what  had  so  lately 
erimtoiied  it ;  for  it  sprung  from  a  more  wor- 
thy cause,  and  one  becoming  the  real  noble- 
ms  of  his  nature  and  the  correctness  of  his 
piariples:  "The  notice  even  of  a  prince 
Voald  be  no  kenumr^  but  a  decided  ditJutmntr^ 
Is  any  woman,  however  low  her  situation  in 
life,  if  it  implied  dishonourable  wishes  and 
^iiibonourable  intentions;  and,  so  far  from 
J«sr  friend*s  being  in  any  danger  from  my  as- 
jadiiities,— for  who  ever  dared,  even  by  impli- 
jWioa,  to  brand  me  with  the  name  of  seducer  1 
jlkit,  were  she  in  danger  from  any  one  else,  1 
lajtelf  would  be  to  her  the  protector  which 
Ph)fvidence  has  denied  her !" 

••I  believe  you,  I  believe  you  !"  cried  Ca- 
yenne with  sparklins;  eyes,  and  eagerly  giv- 
%  bun  her  hand,  gazing  earnestly,  and  al- 
anconsciottsly,  as  she  did  so,  on  the  earl's 


deep  blush  and  ingenuous  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, which  carrie<i  home  to  her  heart  the 
conviction  that  he  spoke  nothing  but  the  truth. 
•*  My  dear  lord,"  she  added,  "I  am  disposed 
to  think  very  highly  of  you  for  two  reasons; 
first,  because  you  were  my  poor  fjther*8  true 
and  zealous  friend ;  and,  secondly,  because 
you  have  such  a  habit  of  blushing;  and  it 
was  a  remark  of  my  poor  mother*s — that  be- 
ing whom  1  regarded  as  a  model  of  correct  ob- 
servation— '  that  women  may  blush  from  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  world,  from  weakness  of 
nerves,  and  many  inadequate  and  some  im- 
proper feelings;  but  a  man*8  blushes,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  are  always,' 
said  she,  *■  in  my  opinion,  a  proof,  that  an  in- 
tercourse with  that  world  has  not  rubbed  oflf 
the  gloss  of  his  best  feelings;  but  that,  if  he 
be  not  still  entirely  virtuous,  he  retains  a  love 
of  virtue,  and  a  degree  of  sensibility,  which 
may  ultimately  make  him  a  blessing  to  him- 
self and  others.'" 

Lord  Shirley  did  not  blush  the  less  for  these 
commendations  on  his  blushes,  which  Cathe- 
rine delivered  with  cheeks  glowing  like  his 
own.  But  though  Lord  Shirley  blushed  from 
pleasure,  it  was  not  unmixed  pleasure;  as  the 
warmth  and  readiness  of  her  praise  was  even 
a  stronirer  proof  of  her  indifference  tlian  her 
preceding  frankness  had  been. 

The  (Jeneral  made  no  observation.  But  not 
so  his  sister.  She  drawing  herself  up,  with  a 
disdainful  loi>k  declared,  that  **  she  never  heard 
any  thing  so  indiMrorous  in  her  life,  as  a  young 
lady*s  admiring  so  warmly  and  avowedly'  a 
gentleninn*s  blushes!  It  was  really  fulsome 
(lattery,  though  s|>oken  in  the  words  of  a  tliird 
person." 

Consternation  the  most  painful  kept  Cathe- 
rine silent,  and  indignation  Lord  Shirley ;  but 
the  CJeneral,  with  great  vehemence  declared, 
that  there  was  no  knowing  how  to  please  a 
crabb«»<l  old  woman  like  her.  **  One  moment," 
cried  he,  **  you  scold  the  poor  child  because 
she  do<>s  not  say  civil  things  to  a  man,  and 
the  next  you  abuse  her  because  she  says  too 
many  !" 

To  this  speech  his  sister  made  an  angry  re- 
tort, which  he  as  angrily  answered  ;  till  harsh 
words  succe«'ded  so  rapidly  to  each  other,  that 
Lord  Shirley  made  a  hasty  bow,  and  wasi^ith- 
drawing  from  so  unpleasant  a  scene,  but  was 
requested  to  stay  by  the  (leneral,  who,  ringing 
the  bell,  desired  the  carriage  might  go  instantly 
for  Miss  Merle. 

This  order  led  Mrs.  Baynton  back  to  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  their  dispute;  and  she  desired 
to  know  whether  the  (teneral  really  meant  that 
this  nobody  should  sit  at  table  with  them. 

"To  be  sure,  I  do." 

*•  What !  when  there  is  company  1" 

"Cndoubtedly." 

••  What  a  want  of  proper  pride !" 

*'  No — what  a  proof  of  true  pride !  Mrs. 
Baynton,  I  am  too  proud  to  suppose  the  man 
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or  woman  whom  /think  good  enough  to  asso- 
ciate with  me  is  not  fit  company  for  any  guest 
of  mine." 

**  But  how  do  you  know,  brotlier,  that  she 
will  not  help  herself  with  her  own  knife  and 
fork,  and  feed  herself  with  her  knife?" 

*'And  suppose  she  should  1"  replied  the  Ge- 
neral. "  Lord  Shirley,  don't  you  think  you 
could  survive  the  shock  1" 

♦*  Yes,  General,"  he  replied ;  *♦  as  I  have  not 
the  same  exquisite  susceptibility  which  distin- 
guishes, I  see,  another  of  the  family." 

'*  I  must  be  allowed,"  said  Catherine  blush- 
ing, ^'  to  say,  that  you  seem,  madam,  to  have 
very  erroneous  notions  of  what  the  family  of  a 
respectable  tradesman  is.  My  friend  Lucy  has 
never  associated  with  the  very  vulgar,  though 
not,  probably,  with  the  very  high ;  and  I  am 
sure  she  has  too  strong  a  sense  of  nicety,  as 
well  as  decoium,  to  offend  against  the  decen- 
cies of  life  at  any  table." 

*'  I  do  not  doubt  it — I  do  not  doubt  it  at  all, 
my  dear,"  replied  the  General,  "  spite  of  what 
that  fantastical  old  lady  thinks  or  says." 

"Brother!  General  Shirley!  / — 1— despise 
you !"  said  his  sister,  nearly  choked  with  pas- 
sion, and  leaving  the  room  with  precipitation ; 
while  Catherine,  only  too  conscious  that  she 
was  already,  and  must  become  still  more,  a 
constant  source  of  contention  between  her  aunt 
and  her  grandfather,  could  not  regain  her  tran- 
quillity, though  kindly  soothed  by  the  General 
and  the  earl. 

•*  Do  not  grieve,  my  sweet  child,"  said  the 
General ;  "  if  she  had  not  this  and  you  to  com- 
plain of,  she  would  have  something  else.  Com- 
plaining is  to  her  like  a  prepared  atmosphere 
to  the  consumptive  patient;  she  could  not  live 
without  it.  She  led  my  first  wife  a  wearisome 
existence,  who  was  a  sweet  gentle  being,  and 
had  not  spirit  enough  to  resist  her ;  and  never- 
theless my  sister  always  declared  that  Mrs. 
Shirley  was  the  worst  of  tempers.  My  second 
wife  kept  her  in  order,  and  she  haled  her  du- 
ring her  life;  but  when  she  died,  she  declared 
she  was  the  most  angelic  creature  breath incr ! 
In  short,  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  obli- 
quities of  temper;  all  one  can  do  is  to  curb 
one's  own  temper,  and  to  bear  with  that  of 
others." 

"  But  one  cannot  do  that  with  certainty 
without  the  aid  of  rc/«/rion,"  cried  Catherine. 
"And  tried  as  I  am  likely  to  be,  what  do  I 
not  owe  to  that  excellent  mother  who  taught 
me  to  endeavour  to  be  a  practical  Christian, 
and  that  excellent  father,  who  added  his  in- 
structions to  hers !"  A  mournful  silence  en- 
sued, which  was  broken  by  the  arrival  of  Lucy 
Merle. 

Catherine  immediately  left  the  room  to  re- 
ceive her  friend  and  conduct  her  to  her  own 
apartment;  while  Lord  Shirley,  declaring  his 
intention  of  returning  to  dinner,  left  the  Gen- 
eral to  himself. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

,    Before   the  dinner-hour  drew  ni^,  the 
General  received  a  note  from  the  earl,  infomi- 
ing  him  that  a  letter  had  just  reached  him  from 
his  younger  sister,  Lady  Frances,  telling  him ' 
that' she  expected  to  be  in  London  and  at  his: 
house  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  that  case  he  I 
hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  bring  her  with ' 
him.     This  note  the  General  sent  to  Mrs. 
Baynton  for  her  perusal,  desiring  her  at  the 
same  time  to  write  to  Lord  Shirley,  that  be 
should  be  happy  to  see  Lady  Frances.    Mn. 
Baynton  complied  with  his  desire;  but  she 
could  scarcely  forbear  inserting  in  the  note 
how  shocked  she  was  that  her  fair  and  noble 
relative  would  be  forced  to  meet  at  the  Gen^ 
ral's  table  company  so  unworthy  of  her. 

Neither  the  General  nor  Mrs.  Baynton  had 
seen  Lady  Frances  since  she  was  quite  a 
child,  as  she  had  for  many  years  resided  with 
an  aunt  of  her  mother's  in  Scotland ;  but  they 
knew  her  to  be  a  distinguished  belle  evra 
amongst  the  lovely  daughters  of  Caledonia, 
and  she  was  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  i 
Scotch  nobleman. 

Mrs.  Baynton,  who  piqued  herself  on  the 
Shiriey  beauty,  was  extremely  anxious  to  see 
this  young  lady,  who  still  upheld  that  distinc- 
tion so  flattering  to  her  family  vanity,  and 
without  calling  forth  that  personal  jealousy 
which  similar  advantage  in  a  near  rehition  like 
Catherine,— one,  too,  who  moved  in  the  same 
circle  as  herself,  —  could  not  fail  to  excite  b 
her  envious  mind.  Eageriy,  therefore,  did  she 
look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  Lady  Frances;; 
and  calling  up  the  most  gracious  expression ' 
to  her  countenance,  she  resolved,  in  order  to : 
do  honour  to  her  noble  relations,  to  forget  the 
provoking  dispute  that  had  driven  her  from 
the  presence  of  the  General,  and  even  over- 
look the  misery  of  being  obliged  to  sit  at  table 
with  nobody  knew  who. 

Catherine,  meanwhile,  was  disclosing  to 
Lucy  Merie  the  irritated  state  of  her  aunt^ 
mind,  and  earnestly  begging  her  to  be  on  heF 
guard,  and  not  irritate  her  still  more  by  severe 
replies,  however  provoked ;  while  Lucy,  know- 
ing herself,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  dine  in 
Catherine's  apartment,  lest  she  should  be 
tempted  to  affront  her  aunt. 

"You  do  yourself  injustice,"  replied  Ca- 
therine ;  "  for  I  know  you  will  not  only  be- 
have with  firmness  and  dignity  becoming  yom 
own  worth  and  my  regard,  but  also  with  that 
forbearance  becoming  your  sex  and  ap[e,  woi 
due  to  Mrs.  Baynton^s  rank  and  situation.** 

"  Due  to  her  rank,  perhaps,  as  society  now 
is ;  but  not  becoming  my  principles.** 

"Not  your  political  ones;  but  remembeTi 
you  are  a  Christian,  and  forbearance  is  a 
Christian's  duty." 

"Ay,  my  dear  friend,**  rqtlied  Lucy^  "I 
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can  bear  to  hear  you  talk  of  Christian  duty, 
for  ytni^  I  know,  practise  all  you  preach.*' 

There  was  no  one  in  the  (lniwing[*room  but 
the?  General  and  Lord  ShirWy  when  Lucy  en- 
tered leaning  on  Catherine.  She  had  been 
already  presented  to  the  carl,  and  the  former 
did  not  receive  her  as  a  stranger,  for  he  took 
her  hand  and  welcomed  her  in  the  kindest 
manner. 

**  I  have  experienced  a  disappointment  to- 
day, my  dear  child,"  said  the  General  to  Ca- 
therine; **  I  rxpeqg^  Lord  Shirley  would  have 
brou$rht  with  hun  ms  sister  Lady  Frances,  but 
the  is  detained  a  week  lonj^r  in  Scotland." 

Lord  Shirley,  meanwhile,  —  thou<rh  not  at 
all  conscious  that  he  did  so, — was  distn'ssing 
Lucy  Merle  by  the  earnestness  with  Avhich  he 
looked  at  her ;  nay,  he  did  not  only  look  at, 
he  absolutely  examined  her  face  with  fixed  at- 
tention, for  he  thought  he  had  somewhere  seen 
features  resembling  hers,  and  those  features 
were  remarkable.  Her  beauty, — and  she  was 
Terr  handsome, — was  of  that  cast  of  features 
and  of  that  peculiar  look  which  is  usually 
called  Jewish.  Hr^r  outline  Avas  bold,  for  hor 
nose  approached  the  aquiline,  and  her  mouth 
was  rather  wide ;  but  this  defect  was  made 
amends  for  by  the  excessive  beauty  of  her  full 
r«d  .lips,  which,  whenever  they  opened,  dis- 
closed the  finest  teeth  possible.  Her  forehead 
was  hij^h  and  open,  her  hair  flossy  and  of  a 
jet  black.  Her  eye-brows  wore  thick,  and  ra- 
ther too  near  each  other ;  her  eyes  were  of  a 
light  and  sparklint;  grey;  but  so  long  and 
black  were  the  eye-lashes  that  veiled  tlirm. 
that  in  some  views  they  had  all  the  effect  of 
dark  ones.  Her  complexion  was  a  decided 
brown,  or  olivo  colour;  but  so  clear  that  iit 
every  moment  **  her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
spoke  in  her  checks,"  and  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  conceal  the  inccHsant  emotion  to 
which  her  quick  feelings  exposed  her.  Her 
person  was  tall  and  even  coinmnnding,  but  it 
was  rather  too  thin  for  beauty;  still,  Avhen 
dressed  to  advantage,  as  she  now  was,  she  had 
altofrether  a  most  striking  and  commanding 
appearance. 

Catherine  and  the  General  both  observed  the 
earnest  manner  in  which  the  earl  had  examin- 
ed Lucy's  features,  though  neither  of  tliem 
wondered  that  he  should  take  pleasure  in  look- 
ing at  a  very  lovely  girl ;  but  they  also  ob- 
served that  his  earnest  gaze  distressed  her; 
and  the  General,  to  divert  the  attention  whicli 
was  evidently  become  painful,  drsirrd  Lord 
Shirley  to  take  down  a  new  book  of  prints 
which  he  had  lati*ly  purchased,  and  show  it  to 
the  ladies.  1  le  did  so ;  and  as  th«\v  were  view- 
ing it,  the  General,  observing  that  Lucy  looked 
at  the  prints  so  closely  as  to  disicover  that  she 
was  short-sighted,  and  consequently,  that  it 
woold  be  more  agreeable  to  her  to  look  at 
them  sitting,  brought  her  a  chair  with  well- 
bied  alacrity,  and  was  in  the  act  of  presenting 
it  to'her  with  a  bow  offAe  old  school ^  a  ho\^  at 


once  graceful  and  respectful,  while  Lord  Shir- 
ley was  smiling  his  approbation  of  the  Gene- 
ral's gallantry  when  Mrs.  Baynton  entered  the 
room. 

The  General's  respectful  obeisance,  and 
Lord  Shirley's  look  of  pleasure,  at  once  ap- 
peared to  her  sufficient  proofs  that  this  fine 
young  creature  Avas  the  admired  inheritor  of  the 
Shirley  beauty,  especially  as  she  was  in  cou- 
sin's mourning,  as  it  is  called ;  and  she  could 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  a  lAuy  Merle 
would  be  in  mourning  for  a  Shirley.  Accord- 
ingly she  eagerly  advanced  towards  Lucy, 
whom  though  she  had  heard,  she  had  never 
seen ;  and  while  Lucy  awaited  her  approach 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  proud  republican  con- 
scious of  injury,  she  put  on  one  of  her  sweet- 
est smiles,  and  saluting  her  cheek,  exclaimed 
**  I  am  so  glad  !  so  delighted  to  see  you,  my 
sweet  girl !  This  is  a  pleasure  I  have  long 
been  ambitious  of!" 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  silent  astonish- 
ment of  the  General  and  Lord  Shirlev,  except 
the  almost  remorseful  confusion  and  surprise 
of  Lucy,  and  the  grateful  pleasure  of  Catherine, 
who  now  advancing  from  another  part  of  the 
room,  was  on  the  point  of  saving — "  My  dear 
aunt,  how  truly  kind  is  this !"  when  the  ser- 
vant announced  dinner,  just  as  Mrs.  Daynton 
had  hoard  the  agitated  Lucy  reply  in  a  low 
voice,  **  You  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure,  ma- 
dam." 

The  General,  who  soon  began  to  suspect 
the  truth,  again  bowing  resnecifully,  drew  the  j 
arm  of  Lucy  under  his,  ano  led  her  into  the 
dining-(pom,  while  the  earl  gave  his  to  the 
aunt  and  niece.  The  former  then  said  in  an 
audible  whisper,  which  was  overheard  by  the 
General,  "  I  congratulate  you,  my  lord  !  She 
is  a  swert  beautiful  creature!  quite  the  Shirley 
style  of  filature  —  quite  the  Shirley  profile; 
don't  you  think  sol  far  more  like  our  family 
than  Miss  Shirley  is." 

Lord  Shirley  now  discovered  the  mistake, 
and  was  too  mischievous  to  undeceive  her,  as 
the  longer  it  was  continued  the  more  likely  it 
was  to  end  in  her  mortification,  which  he  was 
the  more  inclined  to  enjoy,  because  she  never 
asked  where  Lucy  Merle  was,  and  why  they 
went  to  dinner  without  her;  concluding,  he 
supposed,  that  her  representations  had  been 
attended  to. 

When  tliry  were  seated  at  table,  Mrs. 
Baynton  hoped  her  ladyship  had  had  a  plea- 
sant joumry  ;  and  before  Catherine,  who  now 
understood  llie  whole  truth,  could  reply  and 


ley  siyie  and  profil 
Mrs.  Baynton,  pazing  on  her  blushing  vis-a- 
vis, with  a  mouth  distende<l,  with  a  smile  of; 


ineffable  conceit  declared  **•  she  blushed  as  be- 


-I 

comingly  as  her  brolhet."  \ 

The  gentlemen  covAd  i\ov  Tvo\oTv\j,«t  ^wXmii  \ 
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.  or  woman  whom  /think  good  enough  to  asso- 
:  eiaie  with  me  is  not  fit  company  for  any  guest 
;  of  mine." 

I     **  But  hoAv  do  you  know,  brotlier,  that  she 
<  will  not  help  herself  with  her  own  knife  and 
fork,  and  feed  herself  with  her  knife!*' 

I      *»And  suppose  she  should  1"  replied  the  Ge- 
neral.    **  Lord  Shirley,  don't  you  think  you 
.  could  survive  the  shock  ?" 


»» 


I  -  Yes,  General,"  he  replied ;  "  as  I  have  not 
;  the  same  exquisite  susceptibility  which  distin- 
-  guishc^,  I  see,  another  of  the  family." 

i     **  1  must  be  allowed,"  said  Catherine  blush- 
I  ing,  ^*  to  say,  that  you  seem,  madam,  to  have 
very  erroneous  notions  of  what  the  family  of  a 
respectable  tradesman  is.    My  friend  Lucy  has 
never  associated  with  the  very  vulgar,  though 
;  not,  probably,  with  the  very  high ;  and  I  am 
!  sure  she  has  too  strong  a  sense  of  nicety,  as 
well  as  dccoium.  to  offend  against  the  decen- 
cies of  life  at  any  table." 

**  1  do  not  doubt  it — I  do  not  doubt  it  at  all, 
my  dear,**  replied  the  General,  "  spite  of  what 
that  fantastical  old  lady  thinks  or  says." 

*•  Brother !  General  Shirley  !  / — I— despise 

you  V  said  his  sister,  nearly  choked  with  pas- 

.  siun,  and  leaving  the  room  with  precipitation ; 

i  while  Catherine,  only  too  conscious  that  she 


1 


was  already,  and  must  become  still  more,  a 
constant  source  of  contention  between  her  aunt 
and  her  grandfather,  could  not  regain  her  tran- 
Guillitv,  though  kindly  soothed  by  the  General 
and  the  earl. 

•*  Do  not  grieve,  my  sweet  child."  said  the 

General ;  '•  if  she  had  not  this  and  v"«'  to  ccm- 

I  plain  of.  she  would  have  something  else.  Com- 

j  plaining  is  to  her  like  a  preparml  aimosphtre 


to  the  consumptive  patient;  she  could  ml  live 
wi  til  out  it.    She  led  my  first  wife  a  we-ariscme 
existence,  who  was  a  sweet  fifintle  beinj,  and 
had  not  spirit  enough  to  resist  her:  and  never- 
theless mv  sister  always  declared  that  Mrs. 
Shirley  was  Uie  worst  o{  tc^mpers.    Mv  second 
wite  kept  her  in  order,  and  she  hated  her  du- 
!  rinji  her  life;  but  when  she  Mt\\,  she  declared 
.  she  vas  the  most  angelic  creature  breathina  ! 
In  short,  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  ohli- 
I  quities  of  temper;  aV.  one  can  do  is  to  curb 
I  one's  own  temper,  and  tc»  bear  with  that  of 
'  others." 

••  Hilt  one  earnest  do  that  with  certainty 
without  the  aid  of  rr^'ici'^'^"  crii  d  Catherine. 
••  And  tried  as  1  am  likely  to  be .  what  do  1 
not  owe  to  that  excellent  mother  who  tar-i^ht 
me  to  endeavour  to  be  a  praciical  Christian, 
and  that  excel  lent  rViher,  who  addt\i  his  in- 
structions to  hers !"  A  mournt'i:!  silence  en- 
»uei1,  which  was  broken bv  the  arrival  of  Lucv 
Merie. 

Catherine  iromeJiately  lett  the  TtV»m  to  n^ 
ceivf  her  friend  and  conduct  her  to  her  own 
apartment;  \^hile  Lorvl  Shirley,  dtv'.aring  his 
iDtvniiiin  of  Trtuming  to  dinner,  left  the  Gen- 
*n\  lo  liia»df. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

,  Before  the  dinner-hoar  drew  ni^,  the 
General  received  a  note  from  the  earl,  inform- 
ing him  that  a  letter  had  jnst  reached  him  from 
his  younger  sister.  Lady  Frances,  telling  him 
that' she  expected  to  be  in  London  and  at  his 
house  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  that  case  he 
I  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  bring  her  with 
him.  'Hiis  note  the  General  sent  to  Mrs. 
Baynton  for  her  perusal,  desiring  her  at  the 
same  time  to  wnte  to  Lord  Shirley,  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  see  Lady  Frances.  Mrs. 
Baynton  complied  with  his  desire;  but  she 
could  scarcely  forbear  inserting  in  the  note 
how  shocked  she  was  that  her  fair  and  noble 
relative  would  be  forced  to  meet  at  the  Gene- 
ral's table  company  so  unworthy  of  her. 

Neither  the  General  nor  Mrs.  Baynton  had 
seen  Lady  Frances  since  she  was  quite  a 
child,  as  she  had  for  many  years  residc^d  with 
an  aunt  of  her  mother's  in  Scotland ;  but  they 
knew  her  to  be  a  distinguished  belle  even 
amongst  the  lovely  daughters  of  Caledonia, 
and  she  was  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  a 
Scotch  nobleman. 

Mrs.  Baynton,  who  piqued  herself  on  the 
Shirley  beauty,  was  extremely  anxious  to  tec 
this  young  lady,  who  still  upheld  that  distiDO* 
tion  so  flattering  to  her  fi^mily  vanity,  and 
without  calling  forth  that  personal  jealousy 
which  similar  advantage  in  a  near  relation  like 
Catherine,--<:ne,  too,  who  moved  in  the  same 
circle  as  herself.  —  could  not  fail  to  excite  in 
her  envious  mind.  Eagerly,  therefore,  did  she. 
locik  forward  to  the  arrival  of  Lady  Frances; 
and  calling  up  the  most  gracious  expression 
to  her  counicnar.ce,  she  resolved,  in  order  to 
do  honour  to  her  noble  relations,  to  forget  the 
provoking  dispute  that  had  driven  her  from 
the  presence  of  the  General,  and  even  over- 
look the  misery  of  being  obliged  to  sit  at  table 
with  nobody  knew  who. 

Catherine,  meanwhile,  was  disclosing  to 
Lucy  Merle  the  irritated  state  of  her  aunt'AJ 
mind,  and  earnestly  begging  her  to  be  oo  h^ 
guard,  and  not  irriute  her  still  more  by  severe 
replies,  however  provoked ;  while  Lucy,  know- 
in  f  herseit*.  bc-gged  to  be  allowed  to  dine  in 
Catherine's  apartment,  lest  she  should  be 
tempted  t«.>  atfront  her  aunu 

»•  You  do  yourself  injustice,'*  replied  Ca- 
therine: "for  I  know  you  will  not  only  be-j 
have  with  nrmness  and  dignity  becoming  your  I 
own  wonh  and  my  regard,  but  also  with  thitj 
forbearance  becoming  your  sex  and  age,  an^  I 
due  to  Mrs.  B,Ayi; ton's  rank  and  situation.*' 

"  l>ue  to  her  rank,  perhaps,  as  society  now 
is ;  bu:  nc4  bw^oming  my  principles.*^ 

"Not  your  pxitical  ones:  but  remember, 
y.Mi  are  a  Christian,  and  forbearance  is  i 
Christian's  duty." 

"Ay,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Lacy^  •*! 
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ran  hear  to  hear  ynu  talk  of  Christian  duty, 
tor  yint^  1  know,  practise  all  you  preach/' 

'^hrre  was  no  one  in  the  (lrawin{r*rooni  but 
thf  (•rneral  and  Lord  Shirley  when  Lucy  cn- 
U-TPi\  leanin*;  on  Catherine.  She  had  been 
already  preAfntrd  to  the  earl,  and  the  former 
did  nnt  n^eive  her  as  a  8trjn(>er.  for  he  took 
hrr  hand  and  welcomed  her  in  the  kindest 
manner. 

**  I  have  experienced  a  disappointment  to- 
day, my  dr-ar  child,"  said  the  (•enoral  to  Ca- 
therine; '*  I  rxpeq|Kl  Lord  Shirley  would  have 
hr'ia'jht  with  him  niA  sister  Lady  Frances,  but 
«hp  i«  detained  a  week  lonfi^er  in  Scotland." 

I^rd  Shirlev,  meanwhile,  —  thoutrh  not  at 
all  consriocs  that  he  did  so, — was  diiitn'ssin^ 
Li:cy  Merle  by  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
lonk*'d  at  hi-r ;  nay,  he  did  not  only  ]oi>k  nt, 
h*  jh<ijliitf1v  exaniiniM]  lior  face  with  fixed  at- 
t'htiofi.  fur  he  thou^rht  he  had  somewhere  seen 
featnrrii  re-vmblintr  hers,  and  those  features 
were  rt-mnrkable.  Her  boaiitv,— and  she  was 
vrrr  han<l*ome, — was  of  that  cast  of  features 
amf  of  th.it  p«>ciiliar  livik  which  is  usually 
rallcfl  Je\«i<»h.  IL-r  outline  wass  bold,  for  her 
n«>se  approached  the  aquiline,  and  her  month 
wa4  nth' r  wide;  hut  thi^  (lef«Kt  was  ninde 
am*'n<!s  for  bv  the  excessive  beauty  of  her  full 
fed  lips,  which,  whenever  they  opened,  dis- 
cIoamI  the  finr«5i  teeth  pcKsible.  llcrforHlicad 
va«  hi'jh  and  nprn,  her  h»ir  izKwsy  and  of  a 
jK  black.  1 1  IT  ryp-brows  witc  thick,  and  ra- 
tfcer  loo  ne:ir  ench  nth*  r ;  her  eyes  were  of  a 
1  light  and  sparklini;  izrey;  but  so  Inner  and 
Mark  wt-re  the  i'yc-l:»i*hes  that  veiled  tbrm, 
that  in  some  views  they  h:i<l  all  the  rflft-rt  of 
djrk  on«s.  Her  c^uipVxinn  was  a  decided 
brn«n,  <ir  olive  colour;  but  so  clear  ihsil  at 
ev^ry  momt-nt  •*  h»T  pure  and  elnqjient  blood 
•poke  in  III  r  cberk.?/'  and  made  it  impn^sible 
for  her  to  conciMl  the  incffisant  emotion  ti> 
whirli  her  quick  fi**.  linji"*  expo-iid  her.  Her 
n  wart  tall  ami  even  coiiHUiindinrr,  but  it 

as  rather  t^^i  thin  ftr  beautv;   still,  when 
drp««ed  to  advarititre,  at  Hbe  now  was.  she  h:id 
iihA;ether  a  most  striking  and  coniiuandint: 
I  ipf««nin«<^. 

'  Catherine  and  the  General  both  ob.*erved  the 
^rarm-st  manner  in  which  the  earl  hail  examin- 
ed Lu«-y'?«  I'eatures,  thourrh  nriiher  df  thnii 
I  wonder-d  that  he  should  take  pleasure  in  lonk- 
!■«  at  a  vfTT  lovely  frirl;  but  they  aUo  ob- 
ierre>1  th;it  his  earnest  (^ze  distnssed  her; 
lod  lb**  Ctrneral,  to  divert  the  attention  wliieb 
va«  e%'idently  become  painful,  dfsiwd  Lonl 
Sbirfry  t<*  take  dnwn  a  new  book  of  prints 
whjeh  he  hail  lately  purchased,  and  show  it  to 
1>  la«Ji»-«.  He  dill  so ;  and  a«i  they  w ere  view- 
i»2  It.  i!i»-  <Irn»  ral,  observing  that  Lucy  luokrd 
It  t'i^  print*  *o  rifisely  as  to  diM'ovfr  that  she 
*M  «h('r1-i!{rhti*d,  and  cnnseqiimtly,  that  it 
would  bv  more  a^n-eable  to  Wi  to  look  at 
them  «:!iin:r«  bniunfit  Iht  a  chair  with  well- 
kf»*i  alacrity,  and  wa?*  in  the  act  r-f  pri'*«entinjf 
a  t/i  her  w  ith  a  bow  of  the  uld  frhtMt/^  a  bow  at 
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once  graceful  and  respectful,  while  Lord  Shir- 
ley was  smiling  his  approbation  of  the  Oene- 
raPs  gallantry  when  Mrs.  Baynton  entered  the 
room. 

The  General's  respectful  obeisance,  and 
Lord  Shirley's  look  of  pleasure,  at  once  ap- 
peared to  her  sufficient  proofs  that  this  fine 
youncr  creature  was  the  admired  inheritor  of  the 
Shirley  beauty,  especially  as  she  was  in  cou- 
sin's mourning,  as  it  is  called ;  and  she  could 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  a  Ijucy  Merle 
would  be  in  mourning  for  a  Shirley,  Accord- 
ingly she  eagerly  advanced  towards  Lucy, 
whom  thourrh  she  had  heard,  she  had  never 
seen ;  and  while  Lucy  awaited  her  approach 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  proud  republican  con- 
scious of  injury,  she  put  on  one  of  her  sweet- 
est smiles,  and  saluting  her  cheek,  exclaimed 
*'  I  am  so  glad  !  so  delighted  to  see  you,  my 
sweet  girl !  This  is  a  pleasure  I  have  long 
been  ambitious  of!" 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  silent  astonish- 
ment of  the  General  and  Lord  Shirley,  except 
the  almost  remorseful  confusion  and  surprise 
of  Lucy,  and  the  grateful  pleasure  of  Catherine, 
who  now  advancing  from  another  part  of  the 
room,  was  on  the  point  of  saying — **  My  dear 
aunt,  how  truly  kind  is  this !"  when  the  ser- 
vant announced  dinner,  just  as  Mrs.  Daynton 
had  h«  ard  the  aoitated  Lucy  reply  in  a  low 
voice,  ♦»  You  are  very  kind,  1  am  sure,  ma- 
dam." 

The  General,  who  soon  befran  to  suspect 
t!»r  trutli,  again  bow  ing  respectfully,  drew  the 
arm  of  Lucy  under  hi**,  and  led  her  into  the 
diniiig-^om,  while  the  earl  uavc  his  to  the 
aunt  and  niece.  The  former  then  said  in  an 
audible  whisper,  which  was  overheard  by  the 
(ieneral.  »•  I  concratulate  you,  my  lord  I  She 
is  a  swett  beautiful  crcaturi*!  quite  lh«' Shirley 
style  of  feature  —  q»:ite  the  Shirley  profile; 
don*t  you  think  so?  far  more  like  our  family 
than  Miss  Shirley  is." 

Lord  Shirley  now  discovered  the  mistake, 
and  was  too  mischievous  to  undeceive  her,  as 
the  longer  it  was  continued  the  more  likely  it 
was  to  end  in  her  mortification,  which  he  was 
the  more  inclined  to  enjoy,  because  she  never 
asked  where  Lucy  Merle  was,  and  why  they 
went  to  dinner  without  her;  concluding,  he 
fiupposi'd,  that  her  rt^presentations  had  been 
atti'iided  to. 

When  iJ'.fV  were  seated  at  table,  Mrs. 
Haynton  hoped  her  ladyship  had  had  a  plea- 
sant journey  ;  and  bi^fon*  Catherine,  who  now 
unrler<ti*o<l  the  whole  truth,  could  reply  and 
ri»ctify  tliH  mistake,  the  (ieneral  said  ••  Does 
your  Iady>hip  take  soup?"  Then  turning  to 
Lonl  Sbiriey,  h«*  said,  *•  Yes — the  true  Shir- 
b'y  style  and  profile,  rb !  I«ionel !"  While 
Mrs.  Daynton,  gazing  on  her  blushing  vi»-&- 
vis,  with  a  mouth  ilistendei],  with  a  smile  of 
ineffable  conceit  declared  **  she  blushed  at  be- 
cominnly  as  her  brother." 

The  gentlemen  could  now  no  longer  restrain 
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"  Well,  thiB  I  was  not  prepared  for,"  she 
at  lenffth  faintly  articulated.  **  1  thought,  at 
least,  1  had  a  friend  in  you,  my  lord." 

**  And  80  you  have,  madam,"  replied  Lord 
Shirley,  a  little  moved  by  her  distress ;  **•  and 
so  you  shall  find  me,  if  you  let  me  know  how 
I  can  serve  you.     Else  why  did  I  instantly 


obey  your  summons  1" 

"'Irue — very  true,"  sighed  Mrs.  Baynton. 
**This,  then,  my  lord,  is  my  buniness  with 
you.  I  feel  that  1  have  offended  my  own  dig- 
nity, and  my  niece's,  by  giving  her  a  violent 
push ;  and  a  true  gentlewoman,  my  lord,  is 
not  ashamed  to  apologize  for  the  fault  she  has 
committed  against  her  rank  as  a  gentlewoman. 
Of  my  just  resentment  towards  Miss  Shirley, 
the  canting  plausible  cause  of  all  my  misery, 
I  never  can,  never  wiil  repent." 

Lord  Shirley  now  exclaimed,  with  haughty 
jispleasure  on  his  countenance,  **  And  was  it 
only  to  hear  your  abuse  of  your  niece,  madam, 
that  you  sent  for  me  1" 

**  No,  my  lord ;  it  was  to  request  you  to  be 
the  bearer  of  my  apologies  to  Miss  Shirley — 
apologies  for  my  personal  violence  1  mean, 
and  that  only." 

**  Am  I  to  add  those  emphasized  words,  ma- 
dam, when  1  deliver  your  message  1" 

**Ye — es,  my  lord,  if  Miss  Shirley  be  alone; 
but  not  if  the  General  be  present." 

Lord  Shirley,  disgusted  at  her  mean  con- 
duct as  much  as  at  her  vindictive  injustice, 
immediately  bowed,  and,  without  looking  at 
her,  withdrew. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  have  you  seen  my  aunt?" 
said  Catherine  eagerly,  who  had  been  endea- 
vouring during  the  earPs  absence  to  molt  the 
GeneraPs  heart  in  favour  of  his  offendintr  sis- 
ter. 

*•!  have  seen  your  aunt,"  he  coolly  replied, 
**  and  she  has  deputed  me  to  make  her  apolo-  | 
gies  to  you  for  having  forgotten  herself  so  far 
as  to  push  you  away  from  her  in  the  manner 
she  did." 

** Indeed! — Well,  that  is  more  than  I  ex- 
pected," muttered  the  General. 

*•  And  more  than  1  required,  I  am  sure," 
cried  Catherine.  *•  And  I  will  go  to  her  di- 
rectly and  he^  her  to  forget,  as  1  do,  all  that 
has  passed  of  an  unpleasant  nature." 

*'  Yon  had  better  remnin  where  you  are,  my 
dear  Miss  Shirley,"  s:iid  the  earl  smiling, 
**  as  the  pacification  is  not  so  complete  as 
vour  genennis  nature  imasrines  it  to  be ;  and 
It  is  my  opinion,  that  when  I  shall  have  rerii- 
fiod  to  Mrs.  Uaynton  that  Miss  Shirley  accepts 
her  apologies,  it  will  he  better  to  leave  that 
lady  to  her  own  meditations,  at  least  till  to- 
morrow." 

"  My  poor  aunt  I"  cried  Catherine ;  ••  I  see 
she  has  no  friend,  then,  but  myself." 

••  And  your  beinsr  her  triend  is  not  the  means 
of  making  me  si\"  replitnl  the  earl ;  ••  because 
your  gvnerosity  only  makes  me  more  conscious 


of  the  contrary  quality  in  her.    Therefore,  for 
her  sake  you  mast  try  to  be  less  amiableJ*^ 

Catherine  was  gomg  to  reply ,  when  Luc? 
Merle,  pulling  her  by  the  arm,  made  her  remark 
a  great  change  in  the  Generars  countenance ; 
and  she  had  scarcely  asked  him  if  be  was  un- 
well, when  he  desired  his  physician  to  be  sent 
for  directly,  as  he  felt  the  approach  of  his  old 
enemy  the  gout,  and  was  afraid  it  was  going 
to  attack  his  stomach.  While  Catherine,  who 
had  never  witnessed  this  painful  disorder,  snd 
who  feared  the  agitation  of  which  she  had  been 
the  innocent  cause  had  helped  to  bring  it  on, 
was  hanging  over  the  coach  to  which  the  Ge- 
neral had  been  conveyed,  and  trying  to  mike 
herself  useful  to  him.  Lord  Shiriey  took  an 
opportunity  of  whispering  in  her  ear,  that  her 
benevolent  wishes  concerning  her  aunt  would 
find  the  gout  their  most  effectual  assistant,  as 
Mrs.  Baynton,  to  do  her  justice,  was  the  best 
of  nurses ;  and  the  General,  when  ill  with  the 
gout,  could  never  bear  any  one  near  him  but 
her. 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  cried  Catherine ; 
**and  awkward  as  1  already  am  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  hope  1  shall  be  more  awkward  still, 
that  my  aunt  may  be  recalled  to  her  office,  and 
I  dismissed,  even  though  I  am  disrois^  for 
incompetency.  Well,  little  did  I  think  thst  I 
should  ever  wish  to  delegate  to  another  the 
ofiice  of  nurse  to  my  grandfather!" 

When  the  physician  came,  he  ordered  the 
General  to  keep  his  room,  and  be  as  qaiet  ss 
possible ;  adding,  '*  W^ith  such  a  skilful  and 
experi(>nced  nurse  as  your  sister.  General,  yon 
canH  fail  to  do  well ;  and  she  knows  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  done,  you  know — but  where  | 
is  shel — why  do  1  not  see  her  at  her  post?" 

"That  young  creature  is  my  nurse  fioir. 
Dr. ,"  said  the  General,  sighing.    "  Let 


me  present  to  you  my  granddaughter,  Cathe- 
rine Shirley,  njy  son  William^s  only  child."  I 

This  was  the  first  time  the  General  had  had  an  I 
opportunity  of  introducing  Catherine,  and  doing 
so  induced  a  degree  of  agitation  not  favourable 
to  his  complaint. 

**  Young  lady,  1  rejoice  to  see  you  iert,*^ 

replied  Dr. .    **  But  you,  my  good  friend, 

must  not  look  back,  but  forward,  now,  if  yoa 
mean  to  get  well ;  and  though  I  doubt  not  but 
the  sight  of  this  young  nurse  is  very  delightfiil 
to  you,  I  suspect  that  of  your  old  one  would  be 
more  salutary ; — therefore  I  advisayou  to  call 
her  to  you  as  soon  as  possible.*' 

'•There,  sir,  did  vou  hear  that?"  cried  Ca- 

therine,  as  soon  as  Dr. was  out  of  hea^ 

ing;  "you  miut  forgive  my  poor  aunt  now,*^ 

'•  Pshaw  I"  muttered  the  General ;  "  one 
would  really  think  that  you  bribed  the  doctor 
to  prescribe  the  nauseous  dose  to  me." 

**  But  if  the  nauseous  dose  be  the  only  me- 
dicine that  can  do  you  goody— surely,  dear  sir, 
you  are  not  such  a  baby  as  to  object  to  it  bfr* 
cause  it  is  naiue^ius  T* 

**  Well,  wq{1 — say  no  more  tt  present ;  sod 
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I  tuppoM  you  will  allow  that  it  is  only  pro- 
per tiiat  ahe  ahould  ofler  her  aervicea  t** 

**  I  am  not  aure  of  that«** 

•*  Indeed/*  cried  Lord  Shirley,  "you  carry  ! 
your  induli^nre  too  fiir;  and  the  (teneral  is 
only  just  in  hia  expectations.  Nor  will  his . 
•iat«r,  I  am  convinced«  hesitate  to  ask  permia- 
aioQ  to  attend  on  him  when  I  have  seen  her, 
and  told  her  how  ill  he  is.*'  Then  without 
waiting  for  a  reply  from  the  Cieneral,  Lord 
Shirley  repaired  to  Mrs.  Baynton*a  apartment. 
He  found  her  in  teara  —  teara  more  of  anp^er 
than  of  |^ii.>f;  aa  ahe  had  been  informed  of  the 
General's  attack,  and  concluded  that  Catherine 
woald  lake  advantage  of  his  illness  to  in^fra- 
tiate  herself  ao  completely  into  his  favour,  that 
httr  influence  would  be  wholly  undermined,  her 
aervirea  treated  aa  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
her  chance  of  remaining  in  the  house  wholly 
•nnihilaled.  But  her  tears  passed  with  the 
enii  for  tears  of  aflfcctionate  alarm ;  and  after 
•Muring  her  that  Catherine  received  her  apo- 
logies with  eager  pleasure,  he  advised  her,  if 
alie  wished  tn  conciliate  tlie  (leneral,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  circumstances,  and 
ofler  her  services  as  nurse;  which,  a(\er  Dr.  j 
*a  eulogy  on  her  nursing  powers,  would, 
be  was  convinced,  he  most  kindly  received. 

*•  Yes— I  may  oflTer,"  replied  Mn.  Baynton, 
**but  I  dare  aay  the  new  nurse  will  take  care 
my  oflVr  ahall  not  be  accepted.** 

**  If  by  tlie  new  nurse,  you  mean  your  amia- 
ble m'erc,  madam,  1  mut^t  tell  you  that  she  is 
your  wanneat  advocate  with  your  offended 
brather.** 

**(jrant  me  patience!*'  exclainv>d  Mrs. 
Bay  Dion.  **  Tlien  you  mean  to  say  Uiat  if  my 
briMher  forgives  me,  it  will  be  at  her  interces- 


♦« 


■*  I  do,  madam. 

''Tbsn,  my  lord,  I  will  not  be  forgiven ;  and 
Ibad  rather  leave  the  house  this  moment — and.  j 
■rb  roe,  however  ill  the  General  may  be,  | 
bt  ahall  rr^ues/,  for  I  will  not  offir  luy  assist- 


•♦« 


Lord  Shirley  immediately  rose,  and  in  si- 
left  thia  amiable  woman  to  her  own  med- ' 


**  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  bad  worse,**  said 
fkt  carl  in  a  whisper  to  Catherine,  in  reply  to 
fkt  aoeationing  glance  of  her  eyes. — ^The  ISc- 
■m  did  not  ap^k,  but  he  looked  anxious  and 
diMppoinled.  I 

I^There,  take  care,  girl,  how  you  pass  me ! 
pity's  sake  do,*'  cried  the  Ccneral  ra- 
peevishly.  "I  aee  you  have  not  been 
I  to  move  near  gouty  peraftns.** 
Indeetl  I  have  not,'  replied  Catherine  af- 
thdionately;  "and  earnestly  for  your  sake, 
dsar  air,  do  I  now  wish  I  had ; — but  that  wish 
ii  weak,  because  a  vain  one.  The  winh  that 
■y  aont  was  at  her  post  aa  your  head  nurae 
ii  a  rational  one,  because  it  may  be  gratified." 
**  What!  would  you  have  me  gue  to  the  old 
incor 


"  1  would  have  you  forgive  your  aister,  sir, 
though  she  had  sinned  against  you  ever  so 
much  and  ever  so  often;  and  especially  as  it 
is  an  oflfence  against  me,  not  yourself,  that  you 
are  res^^nling." 

"  I  could  easier  have  forgiven  a  fault  against 
myself,  you  ungrateful  girl!" 

"  But,  dear  sir,  unforgiveness  is  unforgive- 
ness,  however  amiable  the  motive." 

But  Catherine  would  have  continued  in  vain 
to  speak  moral  sentiments  in  aid  of  her  wish- 
es, had  not  her  own  awkwardness  served  her 
cause  eflectually ;  for  now  she  not  only  seem- 
ed to  be  on  the  point  of  touching  the  inflamed 
toe,  where  at  length  the  gout  settled,  but  she 
let  something  fall  out  of  her  hand  upon  it ;  and 
the  Cieneral  uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  accompa- 
nied by  an  oath.  "  I  verily  believe  the  girl 
did  it  on  purpose  to  carry  herpoini!"  said  the 
General,  when  the  pain  had  subsided  suffi- 
ciently to  let  him  speak;  and  the  distress  visi- 
ble in  Catherine's  expressive  countenance  in- 
clined him  to  speak  kindly.  "Tlie  matter  is 
decided  now  —  Go,  my  dear,  go  and  desire 
N orris  to  present  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Baynton,  and  tell  her  that  her  services  are 
wanted  in  my  apartment.** 

Lord  Shirley  tried  to  be  glad,  and  to  look 
so,  because  Catherine  did ;  but  he  was  pro- 
voked at  concessions  so  ill-deserved  by  the 
object  of  them.  "  Shall  we  go  away,  sir,  and 
leave  you  alone  with  my  aunt?**  said  Cathe- 
rine, too  delicate  to  wish  to  witness  what 
might,  ahe  thought,  be  a  painful  meeting  be- 
tween the  brother  and  sister.  But  the  Gene- 
ral assuring  her  that  he  should  take  no  notice 
of  what  had  passed,  she  resolved  to  remain; 
and  in  about  twenty  minutes  aflcr  she  had 
been  sent  for,  Mrs.  Baynton,  with  great  dig- 
nity, sail(Ml  into  the  room. 

( Catherine  advanced  towards  her,  half  ex- 
lending  her  hand ;  hut  her  aunt  would  not 
even  look  at  her,  while  she  slowly  approached 
the  General,  and  said — "General  Shirley,  I 
am  here  acconling  to  your  commands.  W  hat 
is  your  pleasure  with  me?*' 

"  My  business,  madam,  is  pain,  not  plea- 
sure, 1  assure  you.  I  have  gotten  the  gout, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  have  ^ny  one  come  near 
me  hut  yourself.  Catherine  is  a  kind-hearted, 
well-intentioned  girl,  but  ahe  does  not  under- 
stand waiting  on  gouty  patients  :^therefore 
I  sent  for  you.  So  —  is  it  peace  or  war  be- 
tween us  1 

"  Peace,  if  your  infirmities  make  it  necea- 
ry  to  you,  brother.  But  I  could  not  suppoae 
I  could  be  wanted  where  Miss  Shirley  waa; 
I  thought  she  was  one  of  your  great  geniuseSy 
who  know  every  thing  by  intuition." 

"  Me !"  cried  the  alarmed  Cathenne,  **de8r 
me,  madam,  do  you  take  me  for  a  genius  t  I 
am  sure  I  hope  not." 

"1  take  you  for  a  much  better  thing,"  re- 
plied the  General,  "a  fine-tempered,  forgiv* 
mg,  forbearing  creature;  but  for  mil  that  f  do 
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not  like  you  very  near  roe  at  present ;  there- 
fore I  recommend  Lionel,  your  friend,  and 
yourself,  to  go  and  eat  the  desaert."  They 
immediately  withdrew,  and  left  the  brother 
and  eister  together. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

As  Catherine  was  forbidden  to  enter  the 
General*8  dressing-room  because  he  was  try- 
ing to  rest,  she  and  her  companion,  at  Lord 
Shirley^s  particular  desire,  remained  with  him 
while  he  drank  his  wine ;  and  when  they  ad- 
journed to  the  drawing-room,  the  earl  resumed 
the  examination  of  the  new  prints  which  din- 
ner had  interrupted.  From  prints  they  got  to 
books,  of  which  the  General  had  a  choice  col- 
lection in  different  languages;  and  it  was  soon 
evident  to  the  earl,  that,  though  they  made  no 
display  of  their  knowledge,  his  young  compa- 
nions were  perfectly  well  versed  in  every  mo- 
dem language.  Their  remarks  on  the  prints 
had  led  him  also  to  suspect  they  understood 
drawing;  and  the  pleasure  Catherine  ex- 
pressed at  seeing  a  volume  of  Handel  and  Pur- 
cell  bound  up  together,  put  by  mistake  in  the 
drawer  that  held  the  prints,  convinced  him 
that  music  was  one  of  her  accomplishments. 

*'  I  do  not  expect,"  said  the  earl,  smiling, 
"  that  you  will  either  of  you  be  guilty  of  the 
indecorum  of  owning  you  can  draw  like  art- 
ists, and  sing  or  play  like  professors ;  but  I 
expect  either  of  you  will  be  very  ready  to  say 
these  fine  thinors  of  the  other.  Therefore," 
affecting  to  whisper  Lucy  Merle,  he  said, 
"  Does  Miss  Shirley  draw  1" 

"Admirably." 

"Does  she  play,  and  singi" 

"Delightfully." 

"  And  now  in  your  ear.  Miss  Shirley,  does 
Miss  Merle  draw  V 

"  Very  well." 

"  And  play,  and  sing." 

"  Both — very  pleasingly." 

"  All  I  know  of  languages,  and  all  I  know 
of  music  or  drawing,  I  owe  to  the  instructions 
of  my  friend,  my  lord,"  said  Lucy  Merle, 
blushing  with  grateful  emotion  while  she 
spoke ;  "  and  when  you  have  seen  her  draw- 
ings, and  heard  her  sing  and  play,  you  will 
feel  that  I  must  have  been  stupid  indeed,  not 
to  have  profited  in  some  measure  by  her  in- 
structions." 

"  I  did  not  contradict  your  high-flown  de- 
scription of  my  performances,"  said  Catherine, 
smiling,  "  because  I  knew  Lord  Shirley  would 
naturally  attribute  my  denial  to  modesty,  or 
the  affectation  of  it;  and  I  well  knew  that 
those  performances  themselves  would  in  time, 
give  him  a  juster  idea  of  them." 

"  But  wheni"  asked  Lord  Shirley. 


"  My  drawings  are  locked  ap,  and  not  easi- 
ly gotten  at  at  present ;  and  in  the  present  | 
state  of  my  spints,  as  well  as  my  grandfr- , 
therms,  you  will  feel,  roy  lord,**  she  added  '- 
mournfully,  "that  I  can  neither  play  nor  sing, 
even  if  propriety  warranted  it.*'     And  Loni 
Shirley,  conscious  that  his  wish  had  been  pre- 
maturely expressed,  asked  her  to  excuse  his 
want  of  thought,  and  led  to  other  subjects. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Lord  Shir- 
ley recollected  that  he  had  an  engagement  to 
sup  at  a  fashionable  coffee-house  with  a  friend 
on  the  eve  of  leaving  England  ;  when  he  found 
it  necessary  to  apologize  to  Catherine  and 
Lucy  for  leaving  them.  That  night  the  Ge- 
neraPs  own  man  slept  in  the  room  with  him, 
and  Mrs.  Baynton  left  him  at  midnight.  The 
next  morning,  when  she  arose  and  heard  the 
General  was  visible,  she  sent  him  a  note,  to 
know  at  what  hour  the  carriage  was  to  be  or- 
dered to  conduct  her  to  her  future  home,  as 
the  order  for  removal  which  she  had  received 
before,  had  never,  that  she  knew  of,  been  re- 
scinded. 

"  Pshaw !"  muttered  the  General  to  himself. 
"A  vindictive!  unforgiving — Well;  e'en  let 
her  go — it  will  be  a  good  nddanve !"  But  a 
violent  twinge  in  his  great  toe  made  him  recol- 
lect how  necessary  she  was ;  and  he  desired  the 
servant  to  tell  his  sister  that  he  wished  to  see 
her  directly. 

She  came.  The  General  desired  her  to  for- 
get and  forgive;  she  cried  a  little;  and  he 
hemmed  away  a  little  hoarseness  in  his  throat, 
and  Mrs.  Baynton  consented  to  remain. 

The  goat  seemed  to  have  come  on  purpose 
to  effect  this  reconciliation,  for  it  disappeared 
two  days  afler;  during  which  time,  Catherine 
on  principle  went  very  rarely  into  the  Gene- 
raPs  room,  in  order  to  make  his  sole  depend- 
ence on  her  aunt  as  great  as  possible;  and 
when  he  complained  to  Lord  Shirley  that  he 
thought  she  rather  neglected  him,  the  earl, 
Avho  so  far  had  learnt  to  know  her,  pointed  out 
to  her  grandfather  what  could  alone  be  the 
motive  of  her  seeming  neglect;  and  the  Gene- 
ral owned  that  he  believed  he  was  right. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  the  General 
was  down  stairs  as  usual;  and  as  Captain 
Shirley's  death  had  then  been  known  at  least 
three  weeks,  and  his  father  was  recovered, 
the  earl  began  to  feel  that  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance might  with  propriety  wonder  at 
the  frequency  and  length  of  his  visits  in  New 
Street;  and  his  female  friends  were  very 
curious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  woman  the 
new  Miss  Shirley  was. 

The  earl  also  began  to  look  forward  with 
pain  to  the  fourth  of  June,  when  Catherine, 
now  known  to  him  alone,  would  appear  at 
Court,  and  be  admired,  and  probably  wooed, 
by  men  of  as  high  pretensions  as  himself. 
And  Avhy  should,  that  idea  give  him  pain,  if 
Catherine  was  not  the  chosen  of  his  heart! 
That  heart  forcibly  whispered  that  she  wtu 
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•o;  but  he  also  felt  that  his  judgment  had  not 
as  y ft  ratified  the  choice  of  his  heart ;  for  had 
nhe  not  lived  durin{(  three  years  with  iier  in- 
iVriora  in  birth,  and  persons  professing  princi- 
ples hostile  (he  thought)  to  the  well-being  of 
society  1  might  she  not  have  formed  intima- 
oi*:«  M  ith  persons  whom  he  could  not  associate 
w  ith  ?  had  she  not  an  independence  of  charac- 
Iff  and  a  steadiness  of  affection,  he  believed 
he  ousrht  to  call  it  principle,  which  would 
make  h^^r  resist  being  called  upon  to  give  up 
ih(>«e  intimacies  ?  and  would  not  her  husband, 
if  he  required  this  sacrifice,  be  degraded  in 
her  rstimation  ?  Was  she  not  also  methodist- 
ically  inclined  1  And  above  all,  did  she  not 
rej^rd  him  with  most  complete  indilTercncc ! 
Such  were  the  thoughts  that  now  every  day 
in  npid  succession  occurred  to  the  perturbed 
Hiind  of  I«ord  Shirley;  but  still  he  every  day 
called  in  New  Street,  if  ho  did  not  dine  there, 
lu  gaze  on  the  unconscious  subject  of  them ; 
who,  by  the  display  of  some  new  grace  or 
some  aew  virtue,  rivetiNl  his  chains  still 
e!i.«MT  each  time  he  beheld  her. 

1  have  stated  befiire  that  the  Oenerars  gout 

left  him  fu}  suddi*nly  as  to  enable  him  to  come 

d  iwn  stiiT'i  and  live  as  usual.    Hefore  the  end 

of  the  week,  and  on  the  tliird  Sunday  since 

tile  IuS!t  of  his  son  was  known  to  him,  he  was 

able  to  rise  early  and  breakfast,  as  wn?  his 

rcstom,  at  nini*  o'clock,  ten  liavin<;  been  the 

S'kur  the  pn^ceding  morning.     Accordingly, 

hrvakfast  was  brought  in,  and  soon  followed 

-St  Mrs.  Haynton ;  who,  seeing  tlr.it  the  (feiK^ 

nl  did  not  si*at  himself,  because  he  was  wait- 

iB{  lor  ('atherine  to  do  the  honours,  obs<;rved 

mttb  a  malicious  smile,  *'  Nay,  brother,  you 

niv  as  well  sit  down,  and  let  me  make  tlie 

bfnkf^st;  fnr  Miss  Shirley  and  her  friend  are 

fnii«,  nobody  knows  where,  and  there  in  no 

vaiting  for  them ;  for  who  can  tell  when  they 

■ay  rhoi>s«  to  return  V 

,  **  Catherine  and  her  friend  walked  out  at 
ikii  time  of  day?** 

1    ••  They  went  out  long  before  eight  o'clock." 
j    "And  pray,  who  went  with  them?" 
I    "Nobody;  Miss  Shirley  did  nut  choose  to 
tike  a  seirant.** 
!    ••  How  very  improper !" 
,    **  Yes;  and  not  to  be  at  home  at  breakfast 
,i*  worse  still.     But  Sunday  is,  you  know, 
vilh  a  certain  class,  a  Junketing  day ;  so,  very 
liMy  thev  are  gone  to  meet  some  of  Lucy 
Vffle*s  friend's  at  her  mother's." 

"Sunday  a  junketing  day  for  Miss  Shirley  ? 
N'o.  Mrs.  (laynton,  I  can*t  believe  it.'* 

"Or  perhaps, brother,  she  has  gone  to  some 
«BVcnticle.* 

The  CJeneral  sighed,  but  spoke  not ;  for  he 
iWa^t  it  possible;  and  that  idt'a  was  the 
j  Writ  of  tlie  two. 

»  "Well,"  said  he,  '* I  suppose  when  she 
,*Bae«she  will  condescend  to  explain  where 
\^  has  been,  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  ^ill 
,|oto  breakfast  witliout  her.'* 


But  the  General  had  not  his  usual  appetite, 
for  Catherine  had  disappointed  him.  Punc- 
tuality was  one  of  his  virtues,  and  he  required 
it  cons<>queiitly  in  others;  nor  had  it  been  one 
of  Catherine's  least  perfections  in  his  eyes, 
that  she  was  as  punctual  as  ho  was.  But  now 
she  was  not  home  at  the  breakfast  hour ;  and, 
disregarding  the  decorum  necessary  in  a  young 
lady  of  her  rank  in  life,  she  had  walked  out 
no  one  knew  whither,  and  without  a  servant! 
What  a  triumph,  too,  she  was  giving  to  her 
aunt!  And  the  General  was  so  conscious  how 
much  his  sister  enjoyed  Catherine's  delin- 
quency, that  he  never  once  Tentured  to  raise 
his  eyes  to  her  face.  However,  by  half  past 
nine,  ("atherine  and  Lucy  returned;  and 
blooming  like  the  morning,  from  early  rising 
and  exercise,  her  hat  in  her  hand,  and  her  fine 
dark  hair  floating  down  her  shoulders,  Cathe- 
rine ran  into  th«  room  with  eager  and  per- 
turbed haste,  in  order  to  excuse  her  not  being 
home  to  breakfast. 

The  first  glance  which  the  General  caught 
of  her  brilliant  bloom  and  ingenuous  counte- 
nance tended  so  powerfully  to  disarm  his  an- 
ger, that  he  danul  not  trust  himself  iftith  a 
second  look ;  but  turning  away  his  head,  he 
observed,  **  So ^  Miss  Shirley  — this  is  your 
boasted  punctuality,  is  it?" 

'*  My  dear  bir,  ten  has  lately  been  the  break- 
fast hour,"  replied  Catherine,  in  a  conciliating 
but  firm  tone ;  *^  therefore  1  had  no  idea  you 
would  breakfast  at  nine  to-day." 

♦*  Very  true,"  was  rising  to  the  General's 
lips,  when  he  reflectcHl  that  he  must  not  for- 
give so  soon,  especially  as  (-atherine's  other 
fault  was  neither  explained  nor  apologized  for. 
^*  But  why  did  you  go  out  at  all  before  brc^ak- 
fast,  and  without  a  servant  ?  Such  conduct  is 
very  improper  in  a  young  woman  of  your  rank 
in  life." 

"Yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Baynton,  "it  m  well, 
Miss  Shirley,  that  you  should  remember  who 
you  are,  and  learn  that  dignity  of  conduct  be- 
coming (General  Shirley's  heiress." 

"  But,  madam,  you  must  remember,"   re- 

Flie<l  Catherine,  ** now  powerful  habit  is;  and 
was  so  long  accustomed  to  live  as  if  I  was 
not  the  heiress  of  (leneral  Shirley,  that  it  is 
very  natural  for  me  to  forget  what  I  now  am, 
and  act  as  I  did  when  my  situation  in  life  was 
humbler." 

Thoiigh  Catherino  did  not  mean  to  convey 
any  thing  like  reproach  to  the  General  by 
these  words,  yet  he  felt  them  deeply ;  and  as 
he  rais4Kl  his  eyes  to  see  by  tlie  countenance 
of  the  speaker  with  what  spirit  she  utli'riHl 
them,  and  saw  her  look  was  mild  though  ear- 
nest, her  hair  parting  on  her  f^.rehead  and 
hantrini;  adown  her  glowing  cheeks  increased 
her  likeness  to  her  father  so  much,  and  re- 
called him  to  his  recollection  so  forcibly,  at 
that  time  of^is  life  when  his  hair  was  suffer- 
ed to  grow,  and  his  op(*n  collar  displayed  his 
thick  and  fine-turned  Uiroat,  that  he  could 
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■carcely  endure  the  various  feelings  which 
assailed  him;  but  starting  from  his  seat  he 
turned  to  the  window  and  groaned  aloud. 

"There,  madam!**  cried  Mrs.  Baynton; — 
**you  see  what  you  have  done  —  your  poor 
ffrandfatlier  felt  the  cruelty  of  your  rrproach- 
ful  speech  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  Though 
vou  make  such  a  parade  of  your  Christianity, 
It  is  plain  that  you  do  not  forgive.** 

"  What  have  I  said  that  could  be  so  unjust- 
ly interpreted  1**  exclaimed  Catherine.  And 
running  up  to  the  General,  she  added,  **  My 
dear  sir,  indeed  whatever  1  said  was  without 
the  slightest  feeling  of  bitterness  or  intended 
reproach.** 

"  I  believe  you,  my  child,*'  cried  the  Gen- 
eral. 

"  It  is  more  than  /  do,**  replied  his  sister. 

At  this  impeachment  of  her  veracity,  Ca- 
therine turned  round  with  eyes  sparkling  with 
indignation,  and  had  she  worn  Serena*8  girdle, 
its  threads  would  certainly  have  given  way  ; 
but  recollecting  that  **  charity  suffereth  long, 
and  is  kind,  and  is  not  easily  provoked,**  she 
cast  down  her  eyes  again  in  recovered  meek- 
ness, and  only  said,  **  I  am  sorry  1  ever  gave 
you  cause,  madam,  to  doubt  my  veracity.** 

"You  never  did,'*  cried  the  General,  an- 
grily. 

**But  all  this  time  the  young  lady,**  ob- 
served Mrd.  Baynton,  "  has  never  condescend- 
ed to  tell  us  where  she  has  been.** 

'*  I  have  been  to  church,  madam,**  replied 
Catherine. 

**  To  church !  What — to  a  methodist  meet- 
ing, 1  suppose  V* 

"  No,  madam  ;  1  always  go  to  church.'* 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  1" 

"Quite  sure.**  And  the  General  almost  ut- 
tered a  "Thank  Heaven  !" 

"  But  pniy  to  what  church  1  I  suppose 
you  went  to  hear  some  favourite  fanatical 
preacher  V* 

**  There  is  no  sermon  preached  at  such  an 
hour;  1  only  went  to  eight  o'clock  prayers  at 
St.  Margaret's  Westminster." 

"And  why,  pray,  could  you  not  have  waited, 
and  gone  with  us  next  Sunday  at  eleven,  to : 
hear  our  own  excellent  preacher  at  New-street  j 
chapel,  instead  of  going  out  so  improperly  and  " 
unfrelimrly  f»oon  after  your  father's  death  1  i 
Were  you  impatient  to  go  and  show  yourself  j 
in  your  smart  new  mourning  T' 

**  Go  to  church  to  show  myself,  madam  !" 
exclaimed  Catherine;  **1  trust  few  persons,  if 
any,  go  to  church  from  such  motives.     No — I 
have  not  been  there  yet  since  my  affliction  or  | 
my  illness,  and  1  could  not  be  easy  any  lonjjer 
without  going  to  humble  myself,  in  his  own  ; 
temple,  before  that  Being  who  in  his  mercy  I 
has  no  doubt  afflicted  me.     I  knew  that  the  i 
rest  of  the  family  would  not  go  any  part  of  the  j 
day,  and  1  thought  by  going  at  so  early  an 
hour  I  should  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  : 


!  seen  at  church  too  soon  after  mj  loss,  becaoae 
so  few  persons  would  be  oat  to  see  me." 

"  My  dear  child,"  cried  the  General,  "yoo 
have  acted  and  felt  like  yourself, — that  is,  pi- 
ously and  properly ;  but  why  did  you  not  take 
a  servant  1" 

"  1  forgot  it,"  said  Catherine,  "  as  it  is  a  sort 
of  state  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to." 

The  General  again  groaned  aloud.  And  Ca* 
therine,  now  aware  how  such  allusions  to  her 
former  situation  must  wound  the  General, fseiied 
his  hand  and  pressed  it  affectionately,  without 
daring  to  trust  her  voice  to  articulate  an  apo- 
logy. 

"  Well,  Miss  Shirley,  as  you  were  guilty  of 
such  an  outrage  on  propriety  as  to  go  to  choreh 
at  all  before  next  Sunday,  1  am  glad,"  said  her 
aunt,  "you  went  where  you  were  not  likely  to 
be  seen." 

"  1  see  no  outrage  of  propriety  at  all  in  go- 
ing to  church  so  soon;  going  to  worship  the 
Deity  is  a  very  different  thing  from  going  to  a 
ball ;  and  I  believe  I  also  ought  to  go  to  churcb 
to-day,  and  no  longer  delay  my  duty  to  roy 
Creator; — therefore  ring  the  bell,  Catherine, 
for  I  mean  to  go  to  church  at  eleven  with  all 
my  family." 

An  angry  reply  was  hovering  on  the  lips  of 
his  sister,  when  her  maid  answered  the  bell, 
saying  all  the  men  were  out.  "  Then  tell  them 
when  they  come  in,  that  1  desire  they  will  get 
ready  to  go  to  church  with  us  at  eleven,  tod  I 
shall  want  the  carriage,  thongh  it  is  so  short  a 
distance." 

"  Dear  me,  madam  !"  cried  the  pert  maid  to 
her  mistress,  "  why  to  be  sure  you  are  not  go-! 
ing  to  church  to-day  1"  1 

"  Why  not?"  replied  Mrs.  Baynton.  | 

"Why,  madam,  how  can  you  go,"  she  an- 
swered as  she  shut  the  door,  *•  as  your  new  pe- 
lisse is  not  come  home  from  the  altering?"     , 

"  Tliere,  my  dear,"  observed  the  General, 
"  you  see  there  are  persons  Avho  go  to  church  j 
to  show  themselves!"  ' 

Resentment  choked  for  a  time  the  words  of 
Mrs.  Baynton;  but  Catherine  indignantly  re-: 
plied,  she  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  aunt  so| 
calumniated  by  her  servant,  and  wonden*dat; 
the  patience  with  which  Mrs.  Baynton  bore  I 
her  impertinence — begging  her  to  accompany; 
them  to  church,  in  order  to  show  the  pertj 
waiting-maid  how  unbecomingly  she  had  mis-j 
represented  her  motives;  which,  while  misan-! 
derstood,  might  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  se^; 
vanl's  own  conduct.  ' 

The  6r>n-A/>mm{>of  Catherine,  as  the  French 
call  it,  on  this  occasion  overcame  the  Gene 
raPs  gravity,  and  giving  way  to  a  hearty  lao^, 
he  exclaimed,  "  My  dear  simple  child,  do  yoo 
then  suppose  that  my  sister's  maid  does  not. 
understand  her  mistress's  usual  motive  of  ac- 
tion better  than  you  do  ?" 

"General  Shiriey,"  replied  his  sister,  with 
eyes  on  fire,  "  if  you  choose  not  to  understand 
the  sarcastic  severity  of  your  darling's  speech, 
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/  do  ;  but  I  beg  you  and  her  to  remember  that 
I  am  my  own  mistress,  and  that  1  will  go  to 
church  or  stay  away  as  1  please ;  and  that  no 
one  has  any  more  business  with  my  motives 
than  my  actions,  and  1  will  riot  so  to  the  cha- 
pel to-day."  So  saying  she  lefl  the  room. 

**  But  /  will  go  to-day,  if  it  be  only  to  pro- 
voke her,''  muttered  the  Greneral. 

Catherine  heard  tliis  speech,  and  heard  it 
with  consternation ;  for  she  felt  that  the  Gene- 
ral's motives  for  going  were  quite  as  repre- 
hensible as  his  sister's  might  be  for  staying 
away.  Yet  how  should  she  make  him  sensi- 
ble of  this  1  how  could  she  venture,  child  as 
■he  was,  to  point  out  to  the  General  an  error 
of  which  he  was  wholly  unconscious  1 

"Yes — yes,"  said  he,  as  these  thoughts 
were  passing  in  her  mind,  **  Yes — yes — that 
troublesome  old  woman  shall  not  have  her 
way ;  and  though  it  is  a  cold  day,  go  1  will." 

**  No,  no"!  pray  do  not !"  eagerly  exclaimed 
Catherine. 

'*  Not  ffo !  when  I  hoped  to  please  you  and 
vex  my  sister  at  the  same  timel  Not  go  1^ 
And  pray  why  not?" 

^  Because-^because — "  returned  Catherine 
blushing  and  hesitating. 

^  Speak  out,  child !     What  are  you  afraid 

oH" 

*«  Because  it  is  surely  wrong  to  go  to  a 
place  of  worship  from  any  other  motive  than 
the  wish  of  doing  what  is  right  and  acceptable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Creator." 

**  So  so !"  said  the  General  afler  a  pause, 
during  which  he  felt  some  degree  of  angry 
mortification;  **then  you  think  I  am  not  good 
enongh  to  go  to  church  with  you  1  Ver^  well ! 
very  well !  Really  I  believe  my  sister  is 
right,  and  you  have  a  turn  for  the  sarcastic. 
Very  well — then  I  will  fio^  go ;  for  I  do  feel 
that  my  strongest  motives  for  going  were  a 
!  wish,  as  I  said  before,  to  spite  her  and  please 
yon.  There,  child,  here  comes  your  friend, 
and  the  urn ;  therefore  1  shall  leave  you  to  get 
yonr  breakfast  and  afterwards  go  to  church  to- 
gether again  if  you  like  it."  Then,  with  a 
motion  of  the  hand  which  always  forbade  far- 
ther debate,  he  retired  into  his  own  library, 
coldly  asking  Lucy  Merle  how  she  did  as  he 
passed  her  in  the  door-way. 

«*  What  is  the  matter  with  the  General  ?" 
asked  Lucy;  **he  looks  hurt  and  displeased." 

••  No  matter,"  replied  Catherine,  not  think- 
ing it  right  to  disclose  what  she  thought  a 
&nlt  in  her  grandfather.  But  she  told  enough 
of  what  passed,  to  make  Lucy  Merle  join  her 
in  bar  wish  that  she  had  left  word  where  she 
was  going,  and  had  also  taken  the  servant 
with  oer.  Still  Catherine,  spite  of  herself, 
MX  into  painful  reverie.  She  felt  that  she  had 
given  the  .General  pain,  when  he  meant  to 
give  her  pleasure; — but  then  she  had  only 
perfbimed  a  duty  which  she  thought  she  owed 
MB ;  and  if  it  was  always  easy  and  pleasant 
to  perform  dntiety  what  ment  was  there  in  it !  i 


But  the  General  would  now  not  go  to  church— 
and  what  then  1  as  it  was  not  the  mere  per- 
formance of  a  public  rite,  but  the  spirit  and 
feelings  in  which  it  was  performed,  that  made 
it  an  acceptable  offering  or  otherwise. 

Lucy  Merle  was  not  an  uninterested  obser- 
ver, meanwhile,  of  the  various  expressions 
that  passed  over  her  friend's  expressive  coun- 
tenance ;  but  her  love  for  her  was  so  chastised 
by  respect,  that  she  did  not  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  what  so  evidently  disturbed  her.  Ca- 
therine, started,  however,  from  her  pensive 
silence,  al  the  sound  of  the  General*s  bell 
ringing  violently ;  and  soon  afler,  a  servant 
came  to  tell  her  he  wished  to  see  her  in  his 
library. 

Fearfully  Catherine  obeyed  the  summons. 
But  her  dread  vanished  .when  the  General, 
who  had  evidently  been  much  agitated,  open- 
ed his  arms  td  her  as  soon  as  he  saw  her; 
and  ai\er  giving  her  a  cordial  embrace,  said, 
**  I  sent  for  you,  my  dear,  to  tell  you  1  am 
going  to  church  to-day,  but  not  till  the  after- 
noon; because  I  know  1  shall  feel  a  great 
deal  of  emotion,  and  I  had  rather  therefore  so 
when  few  who  know  me  w^ill  be  there  to  wit- 
ness it ;  for  fashionable  people  never  go  but  in 
a  morning,  you  know." 

^Mndeed  I  did  not,"  replied  Catherine. 

*'  Oh !  my  dear,  you  have  much  to  learn 
yet,  and  are  come  into  quite  a  new  world,  be- 
lieve me.  But  1  must  tell  you,  in  order  to 
brighten  up  that  pensive  face,  rendered  so,  I 
suspect,  by  the  thoughts  of  my  anti-Christian 
feelings,  that  I  am  going  to  church  now  from 
motives  which  even  you  must  approve;^ 
namely,  to  humble  myself  before  the  Being 
who  has  chastised  me,  and  to  bless  him  for 
his  great  goodness  in  having  given  to  me  a 
child  like  you  ! — a  creature  at  once  my  pride, 
my  monitor,  and  my  example.  Nay,  child, 
look  up !  for  you  have  reason,  and  to  look 
proudly  too ; — for  1  believe,  my  dear,  you  will 
be  a  blessing  both  to  me  and  my  family ;  I 
thank  you.  You  taught  ma  to  look  into  my 
heart;  and  I  bhuhed  for  tne  base  motives 
which  I  saw  there,  impelling  me  to  profane 
the  temple  of  holiness  oy  going  thither  from 
an  unworthy  impulse  —  pique  towards  one 
fellow-creature,  and  too  earthly  love  of  an- 
other. I  own  I  was  mortified  at  first,  to  be 
schooled  by  a  child ;  but  better  feelings  came 
at  length,  and  I  trust  1  shall  be  the  better  for 
your  reproof  as  long  as  1  live !" 

Catherine,  gratified  but  affected,  wept  upon 
his  shoulder,  saying  within  herself,  "How 
could  this  feeling  and  generous-hearted  man 
have  remained  so  long  obdurate  to  the  prayers 
of  such  a  son !  How  bad  must  those  persons 
have  been  whose  influence  over  him  could 
thus  choke  up  in  his  heart  all  the  feelings  of 
a  father,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  man!  If 
he  loves  me,  how  would  he  have  loved  my 
mother!" 

"There,  my  deax,\e«v«m«  no^^^  «uA  ^^ 
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General ;  **  for  I  wish  to  prepare  an  atrreeable 
surprise  for  you  against  we  return  from  church  ; 
— Be  sure  not  to  come  into  this  room  again 
till  I  give  you  leave." 

Catherine  obeyed ;  wondering  what  the  Ge- 
neral could  mean.  And  Lucy  Merle,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  her,  discovered  that  whatever  it 
was  that  had  oppressed  her,  the  oppression 
was  removed,  and  therefore  probably  the  cause 
of  it. 

•*  You  are  happy  again  now,  I  see,"  said 
Lucy,  smiling  affectionately. 

"Yes  —  though  almost  painfully  overcome 
by  my  grandfather^s  goodness  and  kindness  to 


me. 


11 


**  It  will  be  lon^  before  you  are  so  overcome 
by  your  aunt's,  I  believe." 

**  Hush  !"  said  Catherine;  "it  is  belter  not 
to  dwell  on  the  faults  of  others;  because,  by 
so  doing,  we  make  it  only  more  difficult  to 
bear  with  them.  But  1  assure  you  1  do  not 
despair  of  my  aunt  yet ;  for  I  mean  to  try  to 
overcome  evil  by  good,  and,  like  the  patriarch 
of  old,  w^restle  with  her  till  she  blesses  me." 

"  But  he  wrestled  with  an  angel ;  and  I  see 
no  likeness  to  an  angel  in  your  aunt.  If  she 
does  bless  you,  I  shall  be  more  inclined  to 
liken  her  to  the  wicked  prophet  of  old,  bless- 
ing where  he  was  expected  to  curse." 

"  Forbear !  1  beseech  you,"  replied  Cathe- 
rine ;  "  nor,  in  imitation  of  wicked  wits,  make 
quotations  ^om  the  Bible  the  means  of  severe 
reflections  on  a  fellow-creaiure — that  one,  too, 
your  friend's  aunt. — As  we  are  not  going  to 
the  chapel  yet,  1  shall  impose  on  you,  by  way 
of  necessary  monition,  Bishop  Butler's  ser- 
mon on  *  The  Government  of  the  Tongue.' " 

The  friends  then  retired  to  their  own  apart- 
ment till  the  General  summoned  them  to  at- 
tend him  to  church. 


CHAPTER    X. 

The  General  supported  himself  during  di- 
vine service  better  than  he  expected  he  should 
do,  and  bore  the  salutations  of  those  few  per- 
sons of  his  acquaintance  who  were  at  church 
with  great  firmness ;  but  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  present  his  granddaughter  to  them, 
though  he  saw  they  expected  it,  and  darted 
many  scrutinizing  s^lances  at  Catherine  through 
her  long  crape  veil;  but  as  Lucy  iMerle  was 
in  mourning  and  wore  a  crape  veil  also,  none 
knew  with  any  certainty  which  was  Miss 
Shirley;  and  it  was  soon  reported  that  there 
were  two  Miss  Shirleys,  and  both  beauties. 
As  soon  as  they  returned  home,  Catherine 
asked  when  she  was  to  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  library  again;  and  the  General  led  the 
way  to  it. 

Catherine  had  sent  to  her  new  home  two 


pictures  of  her  father  and  mother,  heads  as 
big  as  life,  painted  by  a  first-rate  artist,  and 
reckoned  surprising  likenesses.  But  soppos- 
ing  that  her  grandfather  woold  not  like  to  see 
them  as  yet,  if  ever,  she  put  them  in  a  spare 
closet,  where  the  General  was  not  likely  to 
come,  of  which  Norris  kept  the  key.  Whe- 
ther the  General  had  ever  heard  that  sQch  pic- 
tures had  been  painted  and  seen  in  the  gallery 
of  the  painter,  or  whether  he  only  suspected  it, 
it  is  unimportant ;  but  he  one  day  asked  Sot- 
ris  if  there  were  any  pictures  of  his  son  and 
Mrs.  Shiriey,  and  being  told  that  there  were, 
and  that  they  were  then  in  his  house,  be  de- 
sired to  see  them  unknown  to  Catherine.  A^ 
ter  his  first  burst  of  grief  at  beholding  them 
was  over,  he  resolved  to  hang  them  up  in  his 
library,  in  token  of  his  restored  love  to  the  son 
so  long  an  exile  from  his  sight,  and  of  his  en- 
tire forgiveness  of,  and  bitter  regret  for  that 
excellent  but  ill-treated  woman,  whom  he  had 
learnt  too  late  to  value  and  to  wish  for. 

"  You  will  find  two  old  friends,  my  dear,  in 
my  library,"  said  the  (General  with  a  faltering 
voice ;  "  and  I  hope  you  will  be  glad  to  see 
them  ;  they  ought  to  have  been  there  lonfrsgo 
— but — ."  Here  his  voice  absolutely  niled 
him  ;  and  Catherine  looking  up,  saw  to  whtt 
he  alluded,  and  was  for  some  time  too  much 
overcome  to  speak.  To  see  her  father's  pie- 
ture  hanging  in  the  apartment  of  his  only  •u^ 
viving  parent  was  pleasing  and  soothing  to 
her ; — yet  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  that 
there  it  would  in  time  be  placed.  But  to  be- 
hold that  mother  so  long  disowned,  so  lon2 
rejected  as  unworthy  to  mix  her  plebeian  blood 
with  that  of  a  noble  race,  —  though  she  was 
formed  in  person,  mind,  and  heart,  in  all  the 
hiahest  aristocracy  of  nature  ; — ^to  behold  that 
mother  now  owned  as  a  daughter  of  the  family 
of  Shirley,  and  displayed  on  speaking  canvass 
in  the  favourite  apartment  of  the  very  man 
whose  rejection  of  her  as  his  son's  wife  was 
supposed  to  have  hastened  her  dissolution ;  to 
see  this  acknowledgment  of  her  claims  and  her 
virtues,  when  the  ear  that  would  have  hailed 
the  sound  of  pardon  with  delight,  was  no  longer 
able  to  hear,  when  the  eyes  that  would  have 
wept  the  tears  of  tender  and  grateful  reconci- 
liation were  fixed  in  the  motionless  film  of 
death, — was  more  than  Catherine's  filial  and 
tender  heart  could  endure  without  agonjr  far 
surpassing  every  other  feeling  at  the  view; 
and  clasping  her  hands  together,  she  exclaim- 
ed, "  Oh  V  my  mother ;  my  dear,  dear  mother! 
It  is  too  late  !  It  is  ind€^ed  too  late!"  Then 
sinking  on  her  knees,  she  hid  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

There  are  some  wounds  which  cannot  he 
healed,  some  injuries  that  can  never  be  re- 
paired ;  and  such  wounds  and  such  injuries 
were  those  which  Catherine  had  received 
through  the  bosoms  of  her  parents.  The  tardy 
foririveness  of  the  General,  and  the  late  honour 
which  he  was  doing  the  memory  of  her  pa- 
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rents,  eould  not  make  her  amends  for  the  mi- 
•rry  of  teeing  the  death  of  one  and  the  frantic 
'  anguish  of  the  other  occasioned  by  the  Gene- 
ral B  long  iBflexibility ;  nor  could  hanging  up 
the  picture  of  that  8on>  wife  when  dead,  whom 
he  scom*Hl  while  living,  immediately  soothe ' 
the  bleeding  spirit  of  the  affectionate  child,  | 
who  still  sorrowed  over  the  remembrance  of 
ber  distant  and  her  recent  loss. 

The  Geneial  was  now  sensible  how  differ- 
ent ber  feelings  were,  and  must  be,  from  what 
be  bad  pictured  them  to  liis  expectation ;  and 
full  of  remorse,  anguish,  and  disappointment, 
be  sunk  on  his  knees  beside  the  weeping  Ca- 
Iberine,  and  earnestly  conjured  her  to  pray  to 
tbe  spirit  of  her  injured  mother  to  forgive  his 
cruelty,  so  bitterly,  but  properly  punished. — 
**2!»be  looks  forgiving!*'  added  he. 

•*  She  was  forgiving !  She  was  an  angel !" 
cried  Catherine,  rising. 

**  She  is  an  angel,  I  trust,"  said  the  General 
with  great  emotion ;  'tsnd  I  will  pray  to  her 
as  such  for  pardon." 

**Sbe  always  taught  me  to  pray  for  you," 
rpplied  Catherine ;  **  therefore  I  know  she  never 
iDdolged  resentment  against  you.  How  should 
abe«  sir  1  have  I  not  told  you  my  mother  was 
«  Christian  1** 

^     **  But  I  call  myself  a  Christian,  yet  I  in- 
dulged resentment. — But  did  she  really  teach 
I  TOO  to  pray  for  me,  sweet  creature  1"  said  he 
borsting   into  tears.     ''And  I  dare  say  she 
prayed  for  me  herself." 
**  I  am  sure  she  did." 
Catherine,  while  awaiting  in  silence  till  the 
GeneraPs  self-upbraiding  agony  had  subsided, 
cast  ber  eyes  again  on  the  pictures  of  her  pa- 
mta,  and  beheld  with  something  of  pleasura- 
ble emotion  the  frames,  the  appropriate  frames, 
vbicb  tbe  General  had  soothed  his  feelings 
by  bestowing  on  them.    On  his  son's  frame 
was  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  underneath,  the 
vofds,  ^Duke  d  decorum  ett  ffro  patria  mnriy 
Oa  that  of  her  mother  were  blended  the  sym- 
Ms  of  housewifery,  and  the  arts,  geography 
aad  astronomt  •  for  in  all  these  the  General 
heard  from  Catherine  that  her  mother  was 
ittiDeDtly  skilled,  and   had   instructed   her; 
ndennath  were  these  words,  ''A  virtuous 
vsnaa  is  a  crown  to  her  husband."     When 
Ctlberine  read  these  words,  she  could  not 
Mp  feeling  a  sensation  of  gratitude  towards 
4s  General,  for  having  at  least  done  all  he 
Maid  DOW  do  to  show  his  respect  to  her  mo- 
:  Art's  memory,  and  his  deep  though  late  re- 
iMOfie;  ibr  Catherine  knew  that  the  picture  so 
iiMBcd  would  lead  to  questions  that  must  dis- 
jpby  her  mother*s  merits,  and  the  General's 
•riie  of  them,  in  the  most  public  and  strong- 
|W  point  of  view. 

My  dem"  grandfather,"  said  Catherine  at 


!laiftb,  *'  I  thank  and  bless  you  for  this  tribute 
(iisyiDother*s  virtues;  and  if  departed  spirits 
)iit  ever  allowed  to  witness  what  passes  here, 
ll  4o«bt  not  but  that  both  my  parents  are  de- 


lighted spectators  of  this  late  but  soothing 
atonement  for  all  that  you  now  deplore !" 

The  General  could  not  yet  recover  himself 
sufficiently  to  speak ;  but  motioning  her  to  the  \ 
door  with  bis  hand,  she  slowly  and  tearfully 
withdrew. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  better  temporary  cure 
for  sorrow  than  indignation ;  and  the  General 
was  soon  aAer  rousM  from  the  indulgence  of 
the  former,  by  a  pretty  strong  dose  of  the  lat- 
ter. For  Catherine  had  not  long  left  him, 
when  her  aunt  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  li- 
brary, and  craved  admittance ;  which,  after  a 
struggle  with  himself,  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  grant  her,  as  he  wished  that  whatever  com- 
ments she  might  think  proper  to  make,  on  his 
having  hung  up  the  picture  of  his  son  and  his 
son's  wife,  should  be  made  and  ended  in  the 
absence  of  Catherine. — But  prepared  as  the 
General  was  for  a  burst  of  no  common  vio- 
lence, he  found  the  anger  which  he  witnessed 
far  beyond  his  expectations,  because  he  had 
not  been  aware  that  Mrs.  Baynton  would  be 
provoked  at  seeing  such  honour  done  to  the 
pictures  of  her  nephew  and  his  wife,  not  only 
because  she  disliked  the  originals  from  a  sense 
of  having  injured  them  as  much  as  was  in  her 
power,  but  also  because  the  distinction  thus 
shown  them  was  a  proof  of  the  influence  of 
Catherine,  that  object  of  her  dislike,  because 
she  was  the  object  of  her  jealousy. 

But  I  will  not  relate  the  ravingrs  of  an  angry 
woman;  suffice  that, ^ after  having  felt  her 
anger  much  increased  and  prolonged  by  the 
unusual  calmness  and  forbearance  of  the 
General,  whose  temper  had  been  recently 
ameliorated  by  the  soothing  influences  of  de- 
votion, and  his  heart  softened  and  humbled 
by  his  late  scene  with  Catherine,  she  had  lei- 
sure, when  she  became  more  calm,  to  examine 
the  costly  frames  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
the  resemblances  so  hateful  to  her;  and  she 
hoped  that,  by  finding  fault  with  the  General's 
taste,  she  should  destroy  that  provoking  self- 
command  which  her  violence  had  failed  to 
overcome. 

'*  Pray,  General  Shirley,"  said  she,  **  may 
I  ask  what  these  pompous  decorations  on  this 
person's  frame  mean  t  They  seem  to  me  to 
designate  a  seAooZ-miWrest,  and  would  do  very 
well  as  a  head-piece  to  a  card  issued  to  recom- 
mend a  seminary  for  young  ladies  where  mu- 
sic, and  work,  and  geography,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  are  taught  by  the  best  masters.^Real- 
ly.  General,  if  these  fantastic  ornaments  were 
meant  to  do  your  son^s  wife  honour,  you  have 
failed  in  your  intention;  for  as  it  is  well 
known  Captain  Shirley  married  some  low  per- 
son, it  will  be  thought,  by  these  symbols,  that 
he  married  a  woman  who  kept  a  school  some 
where  in  Kentish  Town  for  the  children  of 
cockneys."  And  as  she  uttered  the  last  word, 
full  of  the  mischievous  pleasure  derived  from 
the  hope  of  having  given  pain,  her  articulation 
was  impeded  by  that  horrible  laugh,  which  is 
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in  reality  no  laugh,  by  which  the  malignant  sitaation  they  held,  taking  an  opportonity  at 

80  often  try  to  mask  the  bad  feelings  by  which  the  same  time  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  *SMy. 

■  they  are  governed.  poor  brother  is  certainly  in  his  dotage,  and 

(  or  a  moment  the  General  was  mortified  that  girl  has  it  all  her  own  way/' 
and  irritated  by  the  criticism  on  the  frame.       But  she  took  advantage  of  the  accidental 

'Which  he  had  designed  in  the  fullness  of  a  absence  of  the  General  and  Catherine  together, 

i  tender  and  remorseful  spirit,  and  as  a  tribute  to  vent  her  anger  in  very  strong  language; 

to  the  worth  which  he  had  so  fatally  despised,  and  pointing  to  the  picture  of  the  General^s 

But  the  good  feelings  which  had  been  sopow-  second  wife,  which  hung  over  the  chimney- 

erfully  awakened  in  him  still  held  their  mflu-  piece,  she  exclaimed,  **  There,  my  lord,  there 

ence ;  and  looking  his  tormentor  steadily  in  she  hangs !   that  lovely  creature,  once  the 

the  face,  he  said,  "  No,  sister,  there  is  no  fear  Generafs  idol !     And  yet  he  could  hang  up 

that  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Shirley,  should  long  the  picture  of  that  obscure,  vnl^r  young  wo- 

be  mistaken  for  that  respectable  character,  a  man,  his  son's   wife, — knowing,  too,  how 

school-mistress ;  for  should  such  a  mistake  be  much  she  hated  the  connexion,  and  how  rooeh 

made,  truth  will  oblige  me  to  say  that  she  was  she  did  to  prevent  a  reconciliation,  —  almost 

the  daughter  of  a  person  who  kept  a  lodging-  by  the  side  of  that  admirable  woman,  who 

house/'  added  to  her  other  recommendations  that  of 

'*  How !  General  Shirley,  have  you  no  more  noble  birth !" 
regard  for  the  family  honour  than  to  make  such       Lucy  Merie  felt  all  her  republicanism  roused 

a  declaration  ?*'   vociferated  his  sister  more  by  this  speech,  and  all  her  contempt  for  birth 

Vehemently  than  ever.  and   rank,  unaccompanied  by   virtue.     She 

"  I  shall  not  do  it,"  he  coolly  replied,  "un-  could   not,  therefore,  endure   in  silence  this 

less  the  decorations  on  the  frame  lead  any  one  contumacious  mention  of  a  being  whom  she 

into  the  error  you  apprehend.  —  However,"  had  learnt  to  love  and  to  reverenQje  as  the  fint 

added  he,  "I  am  far  more  anxious  that  the  a^  of  women,  and  as  the  mother  of  Catherine; 

tention  of  my  visiters  should  be  turned  to  the  she  therefore  indignantly  and  perhaps  pertly 

inscription  under  the  decoration,  than  to  the  exclaimed,  ♦*  Noble  birth !  she  had  better  have 

decorations  themselves ;  as  they  are  my  late  had  a  noble  spirit !"  I 

but  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  one  I       ^ord  Shiriey  looked  at  the  animated  speaker' 

cruelly  wronged,and  as  a  proof  that  those  vir-  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^^  astonishment,  though  iot  so 

tues  at  last  wrung  from  rny  cold-hearted  pride  ^^^^  anger,  as  Mrs.  Baynton  did  ;  who,  after 

an  acknowledgment  that  mch  a  wffe  was  a  ^  -^  ^j^^j  indignation  and  contempt,* 

crown  of  honour  to  any  husband."  ^./j  *^  .1. ^^  „  q^^j  °  ^^  : : iJj  ■ 

,  ^      ,.        .      .  . .  .      .  m^J  «« M^^iii  ktjotr  you  n?  person  ▼.«.«>  o|^u».mk* 

and  touching,  in  the  manner  m  wh.ch   the       "That  young  peFsin,  madam."  wiedTacy 


.w,.  „,  „„.,„u.  «,  any  i.usuan...  g^y  ^^  ^^^  ^,,   „  q^          imagine,  my  loii' 

rhere  was  a  something  so  solemn,  heartfelt,  j„  ^.^^^  that  young  pereon  was  speakiigt" 

d  touching,  in  the  manner  in  which   the  "That  young  peFsin,  madam,"  cried  Lacy 

General  pronounced  these  words, -and  what  m„,      ^e^  ^^el^ks  crimsoning  with  emotic^ 

is  more  impressive  than  the  accents  of  true  and  her  eyes  looking  that  peculiar  and  haughty 

contrition! -that  even  Mrs.  Baynton  was  for  j^^^^^g  ^,,,ich  Lorf  Shirley  had  seen  heM, 

a  moment  awed   into  si  ence.     But  she  at  b„t  vainly  Uied  to  remeniber  where,  »tbtf 

length  observed,  "  that  all  that  was  very  fine  ,•  4„„  j^  speaking  to  one  who  will  i>i>- 

but  for  her  part  she  should  always  rejoice  that  ^^^^^^  ,„j  sympathize  with  what  she  stT.;i 

the  General  s  compunctious  fcclmgs  towards  _^^^^  j,^  gf,;,,'     pogggssed  a  noble  spUt.i 

his  son  s  wife  d>d  not  come  till  it  was  too  late  g^e  would  have  tri^d  to  heal  the  brweh  b«.: 

for  her  to  profit  by  them ;  his  being  a  very  t^^g„  ^^c  father  and  the  son,  and  would  have 

convenient  conscience,  that   always    stayed  forgoitenMrs.  William  Shirley's  want  of  birth,: 

away  when  It  was  likely  to  be  troublesome."  ;„  ^her  virtues  and  accomplishmenU—MT 

».    rH  a1  "J,"''""",,'"''*^  f."^  effect;  so  ,„,j  ^as  that  young  person  spoken  justlyf  ■ 

much  had  the  General's  h^rt  been  amended  ^jj^j  ^ucy  Merle,  smUing  ai  she  spoke  m 

^if .  if  rrr""*'%''[  *''*r'^7-     ^"*. 'I*  '^'"  sarcastic  bilterness.            *                 ^ 

that  he  had  deserved  humiliation ;  and  he  re-  ,  t>    -,.     1          «•        1.   ^     .           ,     ,       %. 

solved  to  bear  it,  in  whatever  shape  it  came,  "Perfectly  so,'    replied   the  ^rl;  "nA 

like  a  sincere  penitent  and  a  tnie  Christian,  would  have  been  true  nobleness  of  fedingiii 

Still,  he  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  ex-  »c^»"?^'  »"^  "^""'^^y  ^^'  "^^^^'^  ^"^• 

posing  his  new-found  virtue  to  unnecessary  "It  would  have  been  debasing  her  birth,**; 

trials;  he  therefore  told  his  sister  he  wished  exclaimed  Mrs.  Baynton,  "to  plead  fora  ds-; 

to  be  alone;  and  she  had  no  pretence  for  in-  grading  alliance !"                                             I 

trading  on  him  any  longer.  "  Well,  they  have  both  been  long  gone  to 

Lord  Shirley  came  to  dinner;  and  though  their  dread  account,"  replied  Lucy  with  so* 

tm  entering  the  room  he  was  both  affected  and  lemnity ;  **  and  the  low  and  the  high  bore  have 

pleased  to  see  the  pictures  hung  up  in  the  both  received   the  just  recompense  of  their 

library,  he  could  scarcely  forbear  laughing  at  actions ;  and  /  have  little  doubt  bat  that  the 

the  sii^ht  of  the  angry  and  significant  grimaces  rejected  has  at  this  moment,  in  the  mansioBi 

by  which  Mrs.  Baynton  directed  his  attention  of  eternal  rest,  the  precedence  of  the  rejecktf 

to  them,  and  showed  her  disapprobation  of  the  for  who,  at  the  dread  hour  of  judgment,  woaM 
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not  rather  bo  the  injured  than  the  injurer! 

People  do  not  cmrry  their  pedigrees  with  them 

ihtw^  do  they,  madam  1** 

Lord  Sbirley«  though  he  felt  his  heart  en- 
:  tircly  on  Lucy  Merle^s  side,  notwithstanding 
I  his  aristocratic  feelings  were  hurt  by  the  roan- 
jner  in  which  Lucy  Merle  addressed  Mrs. 
I  Baynton,  thought  it  better  to  prevent  a  reply, 
jif  possible,  from  that  awful  lady,  by  coro- 
jinenting  on  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
;ihe  pictures  were  painted.  But  he  might 
las  well   have  attempted  to  make  a  bull-dog 

■  quit  his  hold,  as  induce  Mrs.  Baynton  to  give 
op  an  alt«  rcation. 

i  **  Though  you  are  beneath  my  resentment, 
.cried  Mrs.  Baynton^  ^I  must  tell  you.  Miss, 
!that  I  shall  inform  the  General  that  he  is  har- 
.  bouring  in  the  house  a  young  person  of  most 
[democratic  principles,  and  who  has  the  inso- 

■  IcDce  to  suppose  his  beloved  wife  is  gone  to 
;  a  place  I  dare  not  name.** 

*  **Then  you  will  misrepresent  me  grossly, 
,  aadam ;  Mn  my  father*s  house  are  many 
■mansions.*    And  all  I  said  was,  that  in  them 

1  doubt  not  but  the  persecuted  would  he  higher 

tban  the  persrcutor ;— did  I  not,  sir  ?" 
I     **  I    understood   you  so,  certainly ;  and   I 
I  Most  own  that,  if  Mrs.  William  Shirley  was 
I  all  she  is  said  to  he,  I  have  no  doubt  you 

were   right;    for   Mrs.  General  Shirley  was 

well  known  to  me.** 

\  *•  My  lonl,  1  did  not  expect,"  cried  the  en- 
]  Rffd  lady,  ^*  that  you  would  countenance  such 
j  SB  evident  attack  upon  the  privileged  orders, 
,M  is  conveyed  by  that  young  woman's  re- 
;  marks.** 

**  Surely,  madam,  yon  cannot  suppose  me 
!•»  sordi  lly  bigoted  to  rank  and  birth,  as  to 
Ifaaagine  that  thry  can  stand  in  lien  of  virtues, 
lat  the  awful  time  to  which  Miss  Merle  alludes ! 
jK  it  he  democracy  not  to  entertain  such  an 
jopCBion,  then  indeed  am  I  a  democrat  myself.** 
I  **S|»oken  like  a  man  and  a  Christian!** 
;cried  I.ury ;  ''  and  not  at  all  like  a  lord,**  she 
I  was  going  to  add,  but  forbore. 

^  I  hate  the  word  democracy  as  much  as  1 
JUaihe  the  lAimg;  but,  oh!  to  think  that  my 

Mere  ha^  been  exposed  to  imbibe  opinions 

1iketke«e!** 
••  And  who  exposed  her  to  it?*'  cried  Lucy 

Merle,  indignantly.     *^  Had    Miss  Shirley*s 

done  their  duty,  she  would  always 

been  where  a  Miss  Shirley  should  have 

;  but  let  not  roe  be  the  means,  madam, 

flf  lowering  her  in  your  esteem.   Her  opinions 

aid  mine  are,  in  many  respects,  totally  op- 

^ter 
**  >'iwr  opinions,    indeed  !**    replied   Mrs. 

BsyntiNi,  with  a  sneer,  **  jfour  opinions !  And 
Ipfar,  child,  what  right  have  you  to  have  any 

spiainas  t** 
**You  might  as  well  ask,  madam,**  said 

Lavd  Shirley,  **  what  right  she  has  to  have  feel- 

hfs.     May  I  beg  leave  to  ask  jon  what  enti- 

w  a  persoB  to  have  opinions,  if  quickness  of 


»» I 


intellect  and  cultivation  of  mind,  like  this 
young  lady*s,  do  not  invest  a  human  being 
with  that  privilege  V* 

"  My  lord,"  cried  Mrs.  Baynton,  "  I  verily 
believe  that  young  lady  has  turned  vour  head, ! 
or  you  could  never  have  defended  her  in  the  > 
manner  you  have  done.**  j 

'*  Madam,  had  your  niece  been  here,  she  I 
would  have  had  a  more  eloquent  advocate.**     I 

**  Yes — and  1  suppose  ner  optnioiu  woold 
have  been  brought  torward  to  shock  me,  and 
be  defended  by  you,^^ 

**  Have  I  not  already  told  yoUf  madam, 
said  Lucy,  '*  that  Miss  Shirley*s  opinions  are 
different  from  mine  1  She  natnraliY  imbibed 
the  sentiments  becoming  her  rank  m  life,— it 
was  as  ruitural  for  me  to  imbibe  those  incident 
to  mine.  But  whatever  opinions  she  had  im- 
bibed, however  erroneous,  I  ask  you,  Mrs. 
Baynton,  who  was  to  answer  for  those  opin- 
ions 1  Those,  undoubtedly,  who  by  their  | 
cruelty  exposed  the  heiress  of  General  Shirlay  ; 
to  obscure  protection  and  the  difficulties  of  a 
narrow  income.*'  < 

Though  Lord  Shirley  could  not  but  admire 
this  fluent  and  undaunted  pleader  on  the  side 
of  truth  as  he  felt  it  to  be,  and  though  he  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  her  observations,  he  1 
could  not  approve  the  loftv  and  fearless  man- 
ner in  which  she  uttered  her  sentiments,  nor . 
the  sarcastic  and  severe  glances  which  she 
cast  on   Mrs.   Baynton,   however    deserved* 
*'  How  different,**  thought  he,  **  is  Catherine 
to  her  friend !  how  meek,  how  forbearing,  how  ' 
self-governed !     And  wherefore  was  she  thusi 
Because  with  her  the  faith  that  she  professed 
governed  every  feeling  and  every  action  of  her 
life ;  *  it  was  a  lamp  to  her  feet,  and  a  light  to  . 
her  path,*  shedding  a  sweet  and  constant  in- 
fluence over  her  thoughts  and  her  temper.** 

At  this  moment,  when  Mrs.  Baynton  waa , 
going  to  make  a  hitter  reply  to  this  just  re- 1 
proach  against  the  Shirley  family,  the  Genera! ; 
and  Catherine  came  in,  and  the  servant  an- . 
nounced  dinner.  But  still  the  dark  cloud  that ! 
lowered  on  Mrs.  Baynton's  brow  was  about  to  ■ 
explode  in  lightning  of  a  fierce  nature,  had 
not  Lord  Shirley  seixed  her  hand  to  lead  her ' 
into  the  dining-room,  and  conjured  her,  fori 
common  humanity's  sake,  not  to  continue  a , 
subject  which  must  be  so  painful  to  the  Gene- , 
ral  and  her  niece.  | 

Still  it  was  in  sullen  and  perturbed  silence  | 
that  she  sat  down  to  dinner,  while  the  height- 1 
ened  colour  and  heaving  bosom  of  Lucy  bore  i 
evident  marks  that  all  was  not  yet  at  peace 
within  her  mind.  But  it  was  beyond  Mra. 
Baynton*s  power  to  he  silent  long  when  she 
was  in  a  sute  of  initation  ;  she  resolved  there- 
fore to  vent  some  of  her  ill  humour  on  the  Ga- 
neral. 

**  I  suppose  you  have  heard,  my  lord,**  aba  j 
observed,  **  of  the  GeneraPs  preposterous  r^ 
solution  to  go  to  church  to-day.  so  unfeelingly 
soon  after  the  death  of  my  poor  nephew,  aiMi 
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before  we  have  gotten  our  cards  with  black 
edges  ready  to  retnm  thanks  for  the  honour  of 
obliging  inquiries  V 

'*  What  can  black-edged  cards  have  to  do 
with  going  to  or  staying  away  from  church  1** 
asked  Catherine,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  ig- 
norance. 

**  Not  much,  apparently ,'*  said  the  General ; 
**  nor  is  Lord  Shirley,  1  dare  say,  at  all  con- 
vinced of  my  sister^s  superior  love  for  her  ne- 
phew, because  she  was  not  so  indecorous  as  to 
go  to  church  to-day.  Besides,  had  I  meant 
to  be  called  upon,  1  should  have  gone  to  morn- 
ing service,  which  I  did  not ;  next  Sunday  1 
sJudl  go  to  it,  and  then  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  issue  my  black-edged  cards.  And  you 
will  go  with  us,  1  presume,  sister  V*  observed 
the  General,  sarcastically ;  **  for  then  I  sup- 
pose your  new  pelisse  will  be  come  home  from 
the  altering." 

Lucy  Merle,  whether  out  of  dislike  of  Mrs. 
Baynton,  or  because  she  could  not  help  it, 
laughed  aloud  at  this  sarcastic  speech,  and 
drew  from  Catherine  a  reproachful  glance. 

"There  are  many  reasons  for  you  yet  to 
learn,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  "why  we 
should  or  why  we  should  not  neglect  our  de- 
votions ;  but  some  persons  of  a  certain  rank 
in  life, — the  honourable  Mrs.  Baynton  for  in- 
stance,— cannot  think  of  going  to  worship  the 
Deity,  if  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  god  Fash- 
ion or  the  god  Custom." 

Here  Catherine,  seeing  the  storm  gathering 
in  her  aunt's  eye,  cast  a  kind,  imploring,  ex- 
postulating look  at  the  General ;  who  answer- 
ing it,  said,  "  Yes,  my  dear,  I  understand  you, 
and  I  will  forbear;  1  will  say  nothing  more  to 
irritate ;  for  I  am  proud  to  own  the  power  of, 
and  to  be  governed  by,  what  every  man  ought 
to  be  pleased  to  obey,  who  thinks  and  feels 
property, — the  kind,  imploring  look  of  a  gen- 
tle, mild  woman." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  laughed  Mrs.  Baynton  in 
a  tone  of  derision ;  **  Since  when.  General 
Shirley,  have  you  been  so  fond  of  gentle,  mild 
women  1  Obedient  enough  you  have  been,  but 
certainly  not  to  an  imploring  look  and  a  meek 
woman !  The  late  Mrs.  Shirley  did  not  lead 
by  a  smile." 

"No,  sister,  no;  she  was  any  thing  but 
meek,  certainly,"  replied  the  General  mildly, 
and  sacrificinor  his  resentment  to  the  grentle  in- 
fluence  of  Catherine;  "  she  was  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  and  I  was  an  old  fool,  that 
is  the  truth ;  but  she  is  gone,  and  let  her  frail- 
ties sleep  with  her.  She  is  at  rest — And  so 
am  /,  1  will  add,  or  I  know  you  would  have 
added  it  for  me." 

'*  How  glad  1  am,"  said  Catherine,  "  that 
this  conversation  did  not  take  place  till  the 
servants  were  gone !  It  was  a  rule  with  my 
poor  mother,  never  to  allow  an  observation  to 
be  made,  either  on  friend  or  foe,  in  presence 
of  the  servants;  and  she  has  of\en  said,  that 
many  persons  wonder  that  they  have  given 


offence  to  a  friend  or  acqaaiotance,  when,  if 
the  cause  were  properly  traced,  it  m-oold  very 
likely  be  found  to  originate  in  some  aevere  re- 
mark which  had  beep  commoDicated  from  one ! 
servant  tcf  another,  and,  having  been  overiieaid 
at  the  dinner-table,  had  at  length  reached  the  I 
object  of  iL"  ! 

"  Then  it  was  only  before  aervants,  was  it, ' 
Miss  Shirley,"  said  Mrs.  Baynton  apitefiilly, 
"  that  your  oracular  and  sainted  mother  disap- 
proved of  backbiting?" 

"1  hope  my  words,"  replied  Catberine 
meekly,  "did  not  imply  any  thing  so  anwor- 
thy  of  her.  I  said  she  did  not  allow  others  to 
talk  of  persons  before  their  senrants;  but  she 
herself  never  talked  of  them  at  all,  exeept  in 
praise;  *  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,' 
was  a  precept  constantly  before  her  eyes,  and 
therefore  operative  on  her  conduct." 

"  Quoting  Scripture  again,  child !"  exclaimi- 
ed  Mrs.  Baynton;  "rrally  the  General,  the 
eari,  and  myself,  shall  be  forced  to  get  oar 
Bibles  by  heart,  in  order  to  be  able  to  con- 
verse with  you." 

"  Whatever  be  the  motive,  madam,"  mild- 
ly returned  Catherine  smilinsr,  "  I  shoold  re- 
joice to  see  yon  all  engaged  In  so  aalntary  a 
task." 

"  Well,  you  may  say  what  you  please,"  she 
replied ;  "but  nothing  can  convince  me,  child, 
you  are  not  a  downright  MtthodiMi^  a  fanatie 
of  the  first  order." 

"You  may  think  and  call  me  what  yoa 
please,  madam,"  answered  Catherine,  **fbr 
that  which  I  really  am,  will,  I  hope,  enable 
me  to  bear  any  obloquy  —  not  absolutely  un- 
moved, but  without  any  feeling  of  reaent- 
ment." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  can't  teach  your  friend 
there  some  of  your  equanimity,  and  milk-and- 
water  spirit ;  for  she  is  fire  and  tow,  aquafor- 
tis, and  Cayenne  pepper;  I  should  think  yoa 
do  not  read  out  of  the  same  Testament,  oryoo 
interpret  indifferently." 

"  No,  madam,"  cried  Lucy,  blushing  with 
conscious  infirmity,  "  it  is  our  practice  only 
that  is  different — I  am  indeed  a  '  h<^rcr  of  the 
word,'  Miss  Shiriey  is  a  doer  also." 

"  But  you  both  seem  equally  given  to  Scrip- 
tural quotation,  I  see." 

"  It  is  no  wonder,  madam,"  replied  Lacy 
Merle,  looking  anfipry,  "that  Miss  Shiriey 
quotes  Scripture;  for  it  is  said  that  many  of 
the  first  martyrs,  when  at  the  stake,  died  with 
texts  of  Scripture  in  their  mouth,  whence  they 
derived  courage  to  support  their  sufferings." 

"AVell !  —  And  how  does  this  ■pply  s  D® 
you  mean  to  insinuate  that  Misa  Shiriey  is 
like  a  martyr  at  the  stake  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Lucy,  rising,  and  u 
if  summoninor  all  her  resolution  to  strike  a 
hard  blow  and  then  depart,  looking  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton full  in  the  face  at  the  same  time,  "  ^  ei, 
madam ;  I  consider  her  as  a  perpetual  martfi* 
at  a  perpetual  stake ;  but  alas !  she  is  not  90 
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well  otr  as  the  martyrs  whom  I  mentioned,  for 
1 1  see  before  me  no  probable  termination  of  her 
'  trial*  and  her  suflTerinfpi.'*    Then  assunung  all 
Um  diiriii>y  9he  could,  she  slowly  led  the  room. 
** There,   General,  —  there!    there's  beha- 
Tiour!  there's  impertinence  for  vou  !"  vocife- 
raird  Mrs.  Baynton.     **  Now,  if  you  had  not 
I  heard  this,  you  would  not  have  believed  iL 
i  But  Lurd  Shirley  can  tell  you,  she  has  said 
'  worsf  things  still,  and  spoken  in  such  a  shock- 
ing manner  of  your  late  wife,  my  poor  sister!*' 
^  What !  the  lady  you  painted  in  such  sis- 
;  terly  colours  just  now,  eh  1 1  suppose  she  learnt 
,  it  of  you.     However,  I  must  own  that  what 
tba  just  now  said  was  un  peu  fort,  and  the 
.  nore  so  for  being  true." 
I     **  1  can  only  say,  brother,  that  if  you  encou- 
rage your  granddaughter  to  bring  her  low-born 
■lid  low-bred  associates  hither,  to  insult  me 
erva  at  your  table  and  in  your  presence,  I  must 
^  leave  your  house.'* 

I     **  l^fadam,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser- 
▼lat,*'  replied  the  General ;  **  at  your  pleasure 
:  be  it." 

**  Sir !  dear  sir !"  exclaimed  Catherine. 
**  Well,  my  sweet  child,  at  your  request  I 
will  be  forbearing." 

I     **  Wbat !  am  I  to  owe  your  indulgence  again 

,  oaly  to  her  solicitation  1   am  1  to  be  here,  or 

,  Boc,  at  hf'r  will  and  pleasure  1  and  are  even  my 

.viong»  to  be  unresented  unless  she  bidsl  1 

iiee  she  is  working  underhand  to  get  me  out  of 

•  the  house,  with  all  her  seeming  candour;  but 

jl  will  not  go,  I  will  not  indulge  her." 

**  That  is  as  /  please,"  said  the  (veneral. 

It  was  now  the  moment  for  Catherine  toin- 

mfen  if  she  wished  it;  but  it  must  be  so  de- 

Jttrabie  an  object  for  Catherine  to  get  rid  of 

Ithia  perpetual  stake,  as  Lucy  Merle  only  too 

I  jaatly  called  her,  that  Lord  Shiriey  thought  it 

was  not  in  human  virtue  for  her  to  let  so  good 

in  opportunity  pass  of  effecting  this  desirable 

parpose,  though  he  felt  that  her  friend's  con- 

daet  to  her  aunt  was  such  as  she  ought  in  a 

Bcasuie  to  resent,  however  much  she  loved 

the  one  and  disliked  the  other.     Hut  could  she 

do  this !     Lord  Shiriey  thought  this  was  the 

gnatest  trial  to  which  be  had  ever  seen  her 

expoeed,  and  he  trembled  lest  it  should  be  too 

mieh  (or  her. 

When  we  see  the  frightful  Taulting  of  a 
lay II  dancer,  (forgetting  Uiat  all  he  does  is  by 
pnaciple  and  habit,)  we  are  afraid  that  he  will 
■ot  he  able  to  catch  himself  on  his  feet  again, 
bat  that  he  must  fall  the  victim  of  his  daring, 
•—and  Lord  Shiriey  at  this  moment  felt  a  si- 
■flar  ISmr ;  for,  forgetting  that  Catherine  was 
gptffnrd  by  a  principle  and  a  habit  of  feeling 
which  could  not  hi\  her  in  its  operation  on  her 
«  he  ieared  she  would  not  be  able,  in 
tnring  instance,  to  act  worthy  of  her  for- 
•eif. 
But  he  found  his  error  when  in  a  tone  of 
so  soothingly  sweet  that  it  seemed  cal- 
laisd  to  disarm  the  fiaieeat  anger,  ahe 


*^  Surely,  sir,  you  would  not  think  of  making 
the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty.  In  this  case 
my  friend  Lucy  is  evidently  the  aggressor; 
and  60  far  am  1  from  wishing  to  bring  any 
friend  of  mine  here  to  ill-treat  my  aunt,  that, 
as  Lucy  has  thought  proper  to  insult  her  in  a 
very  unbecoming  manner,  glossed  over  to  her- 
self no  doubt  by  a  sense  of  my  supposed  in- 
juries, it  is  my  wish  she  should  stay  here  no 
longer,  and  if  my  aunt  had  not  proposed  her 
removal,  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  I  should." 

Lord  Shirley's  heart  exulted  when  he  heard 
this ;  and  the  words  **  Consistent,  admirable 
girl !"  almost  escaped  his  lips.  The  General 
looked  at  her  with  glistening  eyes,  but  spoke 
not.  And  even  Mrs.  Baynton,  overcome  by 
this  unexpected  and  undeserved  yerdict  in  her 
favour,  put  out  her  hand  to  Catherine,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

^*  My  dear,"  said  the  General,  **  be  it  as 
you  please !  Follow  your  friend,  and,  if  you 
think  fit,  convince  her  of  the  necessity  of  tier 
leaving  the  house.  Still,  I  must  say,  she  is  a 
charming  creature,  and  I  love  and  honour  her 
for  her  devoted  affection  to  you." 

Catherine  obeyed;  and  found  Lucy  Merle 
quite  willing  to  go,  and  convinced  that,  though 
her  pride  as  yet  forbade  her  to  make  an  apolo- 
gy to  Mrs.  Uaynton,  an  apology  was  her  due. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  was  fixed  for  her 
removal.  But  that  night,  whether  from  un- 
usual agitation  or  some  other  cause,  Mrs. 
Baynton  was  seized  with  a  violent  illnesa, 
and  ere  morning  her  life  was  despaired  of. 
Consequently,  as  Lucy  Merle  would  not  meet 
her  sight,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  her 
staying;  as,  though  unseen,  ^he  could  be  of 
considerable  use  near  the  sick-chamber,  whence 
Catherine  never  stirred,  day  nor  night;  and 
while  the  poor  invalid's  pert,  spoiled  maid  de- 
clared herself  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 
such  constant  attendance,  and  took  her  ooca- 
sional  and  auiet  rest,  Catherine  wholly  de- 
voted herseu  to  the  duties  of  her  office,  and 
resisted  even  the  General's  repeated  prayeia« 
that  for  her  health's  sake  she  would  allow  her 
place  to  be  supplied  by  some  one  else.  But 
she  assured  him  that  her  health  would  suffer 
more  by  the  consciousness  that  she  bad  not 
thoroughly  performed  her  duty.  And,  as  he 
saw  she  did  not  look  fatigued,  he  acquieacedt 
though  reluctantly,  in  her  decision. 

But  though  unable,  because  odious  to  Mra. 
Baynton,  to  be  of  as  much  use  as  Catherine, 
no  one  felt  greater  anxiety  for  the  life  of  the 
sufferer  than  Lucy  Merle.  Her  delicate  con- 
science whispered,  that  perhaps  the  irritation 
of  nerves  and  temper  which  she  had  occasion- 
ed her,  had  brought  on  the  complaint;  and 
her  self-upbraiding  was  so  violent,  and  her 
expressions  of  it  so  affecting,  that  Lord  Shir- 
ley«  though  prejudiced  against  her  on  aoeouot 
of'^  her  principles  and  her  spirit,  forgot  her 
fault  in  the  painful  severity  or  her  repentance :  i 
and  when  she  said,  **^Vm  wue,  ay  lord,  tl 
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did  not  for  a  moment  wish  her  to  be  preyented 
torturing  her  poor  niece,  by  death,'*  Lord 
Shirley  kindly  assured  her,  he  knew  she  was 
too  humane  and  too  generous  for  such  a  wish, 
and  he  believed  he  should  see  her  and  Mrs. 
Baynton  good  friends  yet. 

At  last,  after  a  struggle  of  many  days,  the 
goodness  of  Mrs.  Baynton's  constitution,  and 
the  excellent  nursing  of  Catherine,  carried  her 
through  the  illness  in  safety ;  and  for  the  first 
time  5ie  tears  of  tenderness  and  gratitude  fell 
on  the  neck  of  Catherine,  as  she  was  support- 
in?  the  head  of  her  aunt  upon  her  bosom. 

%Vhen  the  invalid  was  able  to  sit  up  and  be 
lefl,  Catherine  gladly  obeyed  the  General's 
summons  to  come  down  to  see  Lord  Shirley, 
he  promising  to  sit  with  her  charge  during  her 
absence. 

Grateful  as  is  the  sun  afler  a  Lapland  win- 
ter to  the  eyes  of  the  Laplander,  was  the 
sight  of  Catherine  to  Lord  Shirley,  who,  till 
he  ceased  to  see  her  and  hear  her,  knew  not 
how  necessary  to  see  her  and  hear  her,  was  to 
the  happiness -of  his  existence. 

True,  he  had  come  regularly  to  the  house 
twice  or  three  times  a  day  during  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton's illness,  and  had  fondly  endeavoured  to 
catch  a  look  at  **the  spot  where  Catherine 
watched  and  wept."  But  he  had  rarely  seen 
her,  though  he  had  sometimes  had  the  com- 
fort of  hearing  her  voice  softly  whispering  her 
orders  occasionally  to  the  servants.  But  now 
she  was  come  purposely  to  speak  to  him,  and 
she  seemed  really  glad  to  see  him.  Nay, 
more,  he  was  to  dine  there;  and  Catherine 
promised  to  come  and  sit  with  him  and  Lucy 
af\er  dinner,  if  the  (general  would  take  her 
station  by  his  sister.  During  this  interview 
the  following  dialogue  took  place  between 
them : 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  earl,  **  that  I  may  own 
without^  ofience,  there  is  something  in  you, 
Miss  Shirley,  which  surprises  me  excessively, 
considering  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in 
which,  as  a  young  lady  of  birth  and  a  proba- 
ble heiress,  you  were  so  long  placed ;  and  that 
is,  the  polished  elegance  of  your  manners; 
for  you  are  not  only  *  good  as  you  the  world 
had  never  seen,'  but  *  polite  as  all  your  life  in 
amrts  had  been;'  whereas  your  friend.  Miss 
Merle,  with  whom  you  have  lived  during 
some  of  the  most  impressible  years  of  your 
life,  is  occasionally  ungentle,  vehement,  and 
even  resentful,  both  in  her  language  and  man- 
ner." 

"I  am  glad,  my  lord,''  replied  Catherine 
blushing,  **  that  you  approve  my  manners, 
though  sorry  you  disapprove  Lucy's ;  but  the 
truth  is,  her  standard  and  mine  are  different ; 
with  her,  every  thing  is  republican  virtue, 
amongst  which  virtues,  she  reckons  freedom 
of  speech,  vehemence  to  defend  opinions  which 
she  thinks  right,  at  all  risks  and  before  all  per- 
•ons,  and  quick  resentment  eagerly  expressed 
of  any  real  or  fancied  injury  to  those  whom 


she  loves.  But  my  standard  is  Chridimmifi 
which  teaches  furbearanee  on  all  occasions  as 
one  of  the  first  of  duties.** 


*^  But  this,  dear  Miss  Shirley,  concems 
rahf  not  mannen;  and  I  was  speaking  of  the 
latter." 

*'  Pardon  me,— and  so  was  I ;  for  /  believe 
the  Gospel  is  the  best  school  for  fnatmen  as 
well  as  for  every  thing  else ;  and  that  mother, ' 
on  whose  manners  mine  were  formed,  was  of 
the  same  opinion." 

'*  This  is  quite  new  to  me,'*  said  Lord  Shir- 
ley laughing ;  '*  especially  as  I  haTe  bad  my 
Lord  Chestei^eld's  Maxims  held  up  to  ute  as 
rules  for  politeness ;  and  I  see  no  likeness  be* 
tween  him  and  the  divine  teacher  to  whom  jfw 
aUuder 

^*'  Nor  I,  from  what  I  haTe  heard.  Bat,  do 
not  the  precepts, '  Do  unto  others  as  you  woaM 
be  done  by,'  and  *  Be  courteous  one  to  another,' 
lay  the  foundation  of  that  benoTolence  in  con- 
duct of  which,  after  all,  noliteness  is  only  the 
mimic  ?  And  were  we  all  to  regnlate  our  lives 
by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  would  any  of  as 
indulge  in  harsh  replies,  in  ungenerous  fla^ 
casms,  or  in  aught  that  now  creates  dissen- 
sions amongst  relatives  and  friends!  not  to | 
mention, besides,  the  new  and  great  command-; 
ment,  that '  ye  love  one  another.*  ** 

'*  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Lord  Shirley  smiling, 
that '  almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian,' for  I  hope  I  am  one,  though  m  negligent 
one,  already.    But  seriously,  yon  dispose  met 
to  say  to  myself  in  future,  whenerer  I  see  an! 
ill  mannered  man  or  woman,  *  Poor  things,  th<*y  | 
are  certainly  not  good  Christians!'    But  still,' 
such  perhaps  are  my  prejudices  as  a  nobleman, 
and  one  who  has  lived  chiefly  with  men  and 
women  of  his  own  rank  in  society,  that  I  am 
surprised  to  find  manners  so  elegant  as  your 
own  were  modelled  on  those  of  a  woman  of 
inferior  birth,  and  who  had  no  opportunities  of 
seeing  good  company,   as   it  is   called;  ht 
though  the  Gospel  enforces  geniifnest^  gentle-: 
ness  does  n^ot  imply  elegance  and  grw^. 

**  Nor  did  I  know  that  I  possessed  them. 
But  surely  gentleness  and  softness  are  two 
great  ingredients  towards  giving  charms  to  the 
manner  of  a  woman ;  and  even  amongst  the 
lowest  ranks,  in  proportion  as  the  temper  is 
sweet  and  the  heart  kind,  you  will  find  the  man- 
ner vulgar  or  otherwise.  My  maternal  grand- 
mother was  lowly  bom,  but  she  was  fine  tem- 
pered, so  was  my  mother,  —  therefore  from 
neither  could  I,  on  my  system,  learn  vulgarity; 
and  the  latter  added  to  her  sweetness  of  na-| 
lure  such  a  quick  perception  of  what  was  fiVi 
ting,  and  what  she  heard  my  father  adniire,' 
that  she  profited  by  the  slightest  opportunity 
of  seeing  things  or  persons  that  ever  presented 
itself." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Lord  Shiriey,  **  I  love  to 
hear  you  talk  of  your  mother." 

«'And  I  to  talk  of  her;  and  I  hope  if  it  be  a 
weakness,  it  is  a  pardonable  one.    It  is  offen- 
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UTe  to  hear  persons  boast  of  the  wealth  which 
tbey  possess ;  but  who  would  be  disgusted  to 
hear  a  poor  bankrupt  talk  with  pride  and  re- 
gret of  the  riches  that  he  had  lost  1  And  I, 
alas !  when  1  talk  of  my  mother,  am  like  a 
bankrupt  numbering  the  treasure  which  is  mine 
DO  longer.** 

**  I  do  not  wonder,  now  I  have  heard  you 
thus  expatiate  on  Mrs.  Shirley^s  merits,*'  said 
Lord  Shirley,  while  Catherine  paused  in  strong 
emotion,  **  that  my  beloTed  cousin  adon^  her 
so  lerrentlvt  snd  regretted  her  as  he  did.*' 

^  No.  Nor  was  i^  likely  he  would  ever 
kave  ceased  to  love  her;  for  so  much  did  she 
think  it  her  duty  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  keep 
•live  in  her  husband,  that  tender  love  in  which 
he  coold  alone  find  comfort  under  his  father's 
■Bger,  that  whenever  he  led  her  to  go  to  sea 
Again,  she  made  it  a  rule  to  learn  some  new 
Imafliiage  or  to  play  on  some  new  instrument 
afMnst  he  returned,  in  order  that  she  might 
agreeably  surprise  him  by  a  new  talent  or  a 
WBW  accomplishment." 

**  1  cannot  endure  to  think  that  she  is  dead 
without  my  having  known  her,"  cried  Lord 
Shirley,  with  a  degree  of  emotion  which  charm- 
ed and  affected  Catherine. 

**  Bat  then,"  she  answered,  afVer  a  pause  of 
a  few  moments,  '*  remember,  by  not  knowing 
joo  aie  spared  the  misery  of  regretting  her." 
Lord  Shirley,  seeing  that  Catherine  was 
B0W  eqnsiderably  affected,  thought  it  better  to 
change  the  conversation  a  little,  by  reverting 
10  Loey  Merle. 

**  Vott  have  suflliciently  explained  to  me," 
Hid  he,  **  why  your  friend's  manners  are  what 
tey  are,  as  I  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
mother,  Mrs.  Merle,  and  I  know  her  prin- 
ciples. Bat  surely  Miss  Merle  has  real  re- 
fchliean  virtues — those  you  have  mentioned 
m  no  virtues  at  all." 

**  Ob  yes !  she  is  temperate,  frugal,  indus- 
trious, and  self^enying.  But  then  these  are 
Christian  virtues  also ;  and  though  I  admire 
Moral  virtHH  as  much  as  she  can  do,  I  think 
them  durable  and  precious  only  as  they  are 
derived  from  religious  belief  and  the  conse- 
of  it.  Without  that,  to  me  all  morals 
built  upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and  are 
to  be  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  strong 
ion.  Here  Lucy  and  I  differ;  —  she 
morality  can  stand  alone,  without  the 
wi  of  religion ;  nay,  she  even  fkncies  repub- 
lEna  firmness  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  bear 
iftetion.  But,  Lord  Shirley,  C*e$i  Id  ok  je 
ftUemtk^  to  borrow  a  French  phrase;  for,  if 
lbs  b  ever  seriously  afflicted,  I  am  sure  that 
lbs  will  find  her  error,  and  feel  that  the  only 
Mfcfe  in  sorrow  and  in  trial  are  the  Rock  of 
AfH  and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel." 
**I  believe  it  firmly,"  replied  Lord  Shirley. 
Here  they  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
flf  the  (Seneral,  who  came  to  say  that  Cathe- 
lim  was  wanted  in  her  aunt's  apartment.  But 
At  prooiaed  to  see  the  earl  again  in  the  ailer- 
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noon.  Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time  the 
General  relieved  Catherine  from  her  duty,  and 
Lord  Shirley  again  saw  and  conversed  with 
this  interestmg  and  beloved,  though  as  he 
thought,  singular  bein^.  But  his  enjoyment 
was  soon  painfully  interrupted;  for  Lucy 
Merle  took  up  the  newspaper,  and  on  coming 
to  a  paragraph  in  it,  she  gave  way  to  a  loud 
fit  of  laughter,  exclaiming  also  at  the  folly 
and  falsehood  of  newspaper-writers  or  compi- 
lers. "There,"  said  she,  "Miss  Shirley; 
read  that  paragraph,  to  show  you  how  litUe 
newspapers  are  to  be  depended  upon.  Or— 
no,  I  will  read  it  aloud  to  divert  you  and  Lord 
Shirley."  On  which  she  read,  "'We  hear 
that  the  all-accomplished  and  elegant  Earl 
Shirley  is  soon  to  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar 
his  beautiful  and  amiable  cousin.  Miss  Shir- 
ley,' et  cetera^^^  she  added,  as  the  paragraph 
proceeded  to  name  Captain  Shirley  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  have  anected  his  daughter. 

"  How  excessively  absurd  !"  said  Cathe- 
rine blushing  a  little,  but  without  betraying 
any  emotion  favourable  to  Lord  Shirley's  wish- 
es, while  he,  now  red  and  now  pale,  with  con- 
sciousness, confusion,  and  anger,  at  the  libesty 
thus  taken  with  his  name  and  that  of  Cathe- 
rine, could  only  mutter  "very  impertinent!— 
How  strange!"  and  stammer  out  that  he 
should  insist  on  its  being  contradicted. 

"  I  can*t  think  what  could  give  rise  to  such 
a  report !"  said  Lucy. 

"  Nor  I,"  faintly  observed  the  esrl. 

"  We  have  never  been  seen  together,"  said 
Catherine ;  "  nor  have  I  been  seen  at  all." 

"  That  is  clear,"  observed  Lucy,   "  or  the 
paragraph  could  not  have  been  written;  for 
every  one  who  sees  you  together  must 
there  is  no  love  between  you. ' 

"  There  is  no  hate,  I  hope.  Miss  Merle, 
said  the  earl,  timidly  casting  his  eyes  towards 
Catherine. 

"  Oh,  no,  m^  lord !  but  there  are  many 
hundred  gradations  between  love  and  hatb- 
and where  love  exists,  it  most  be  discovered ; 
you  know  the  old  Italian  proverb,  ^U amort  i 
coma  un  pozzo  in  una  ealzetta  nera^  mvedi 
9ulnto,*^  Really,  it  is  a  very  ridiculous  report 
indeed,  —  and  without  any  foundation;  for, 
surely,  no  two  people  were  ever  so  little  suited 
to  each  other,  my  lord,  as  you  and  Miss  Shir* 
ley  are." 

"  Indeed  !'*  cried  the  earl,  turning  very  pale, 
and  nearly  losing  all  self^ommand ;  "  that  ia 
no  compliment  to  mc.  Miss  Merle." 

"Compliment!  No,  my  lord,  I  did  not 
mean  to  compliment  you ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  offensive.  I 
only  meant  that  in  your  habits  and  opinions 
there  seems  to  be  so  little  agreement,  that  no 
two  persons  ever  were  less  calculated,  I  think, 
to  be  happy,  if  united." 


♦♦ 


*  Love  is  like  a  hole  in  a  black  stocking,  it  is 
soon  seen. 
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**You  seem  to  bare  thousfat  much  and 
deeply  on  this  sabject,  Miss  Merle/'  replied 
Lora  Shirley,  proudly ;  **  may  I  conclude  from 
this,  that  Miss  Shirley  entertains  the  same 
sentiments,  and  is  as  fully  aware  of  what  I 
am  sure  was  a  secret  to  me,  that  her  opinions 
and  habits,  and  mine,  were  so  diametrically 
opposite  1" 

'*  1,  my  lord !  I  entertain  the  same  senti- 
ments on  this  subject!*'  replied  Catherine, 
with  a  becoming  and  graceful  dignity  of  man- 
ner ;  **  I  assure  you,  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  neyer  even  thought,  much  less  conversed ; 
and  I  trust  I  am  fia^  indeed  from  being  guilty 
of  such  indelicacy,  as  to  consider  whether  any 
man  be  fit  to  be  my  companion  through  life, 
especially  one*who,  I  can  with  truth  declare, 
never  paid  me  more  attention  than  was  my 
due  from  him  as  a  gentlewoman  and  his  rela- 
tion. Nay,  do  not  look  so  grave.  Lord  Shir- 
ley," she  added,  smiling,  "  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  much  and  dtep  thought,  which  you 
attribute  to  my  fluent  friend  on  this  subject,  is 
the  mere  extemporaneous  effusion  of  the  mo- 
ment.   Is  it  not  so,  Lucy  I" 

**  Entirely  so,  I  assure  you  ;  and  I  was  only 
a  sagacious  commentator  on  an  absurd  text; 
namely,  the  paragraph  in  the  paper;  and  I 
am  very  sorry  that  what  I  so  hastily  said, 
should  have  hurt  your  feelings.  Lord  Shirley.'* 

'*Hurt  my  feelings!  Really,  madam,  this 
is  such  an  extraordinary  conversation,  that 
really — I — But  (looking  at  his  watch)  I  see 
I  have  outstayed  an  appointment.'*  Then,  bow- 
ing respectfully  but  coldly,  he  hastily  with- 
drew. 

"  What  a  proud,  captions  being  he  is !"  ex- 
claimed Lucy,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone ;  **  only 
think  of  his  being  hurt  and  affronted  at  what 
I  said  !" 

*"  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,'*  replied  Cathe- 
rine; "  nor  does  his  being  hurt,  at  all  prove 
him  to  be  proud  or  captious.  He  knows  you 
think  highly  of  me ;  and  then  you  tell  him  we 
are  so  wholly  different,  that  we  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  suit  each  other  in  marriage." 

»*  Well — that  did  not  prove  I  do  not  think 
highly  of  him." 

**  No — not  absolutely />rr>r«  it;  but  when  we 
like  a  person  very  much,  we  are  always  apt 
to  fancy  them  like  those  we  love  best.  I  wish 
you  had  not  said  what  you  did." 

*'  Perhaps,"  returned  Lucy  with  great  quick- 
ness, '*  you  are  not  so  convinced  as  I  am  of 
the  unsuitability  subsisting  between  you  and 
Lord  Shirley.*' 

"Perhaps  not;  yet,  on  my  honour,  it  is  a 
subject  that  never  till  this  moment  came  before 
my  mind ;  and  I  should  think  it  improper  to 
dwell  on  it  even  for  a  moment.** 

"  But  he  has  thought  on  it,  I  suspect ;  and 
if  s<^  I  fear  he  may  succeed.  Yet,  Heaven 
forbid  !  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  his  wife, 
I  think  I  had  rather  that  you  married  any  one 


I      "  Nay,  Lacy,  not  so ;  the  troth  is,  joo  dia- , 
like  the  idea  of  this  union,  becanse  joo  see! 
'  more  likelihood  of  it  at  present  than  any  other. ! 
.  You  would  dislike  any  man  1  loved,  and  bate 
any  marriage  I  might  form." 

"True;  you  are  right.  The  idea  of  your 
manning  is  indeed  a  painful  one  to  roe." 

"  I  know  it,  and  I  can  enter  into  and  excuse 
your  feelings; — bat  be  yon  sure  that  m-hen- 
ever  I  love,  and  am  likely  to  manr,  yon  will 
be  the  first  per^n  informed  of  iL'* 

"  How  grenerous  and  considerate !"  answer- 
ed Lucy.    "  But—" 

"This  is  a  subject  we  had  better  drop," 
said  Catherine.  "  But  do  let  me  beg  yon  not 
to  dislike  poor  Lord  Shirley." 

*'*'  As  you  do  not  tell  me  not  to  dislike  him 
for  your  sake,  perhaps  1  may  oblige  yoa  ;  but 
indeed  he  is  very  prood." 

"  That  idea  proceeds,  I  am  sure,  from  yoar 
prejudices  against  all  lords,  for  to  yoa  he  is 
particularly  civil." 

"  Civil!  Ay,  so  he  is;  he  seems  to  make 
a  point  of  being  civil  to  me,  becanse  he  feels 
the  difference  in  our  rank,  and  never  forgets 
that  he  is  an  earl,  and  I  only  the  daughter  of 
a  bankrupt  shop-keeper  in  a  country  town.  1 
dare  say,  in  his  heart  he  says,  *  How  amiable 
it  is  in  me  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  that 
I  young  nobody !'  O  the  pride  of  that  humility, 
how  1  hate  it!" 

"Prejudice!  Lucy  —  all  prejirdice;  and  it 
proceeds  from  your  dislike  of  nobility,  not  of 
this  individual  nobleman." 

"  Perhaps  my  opinions  may  have  some  in- 
fluence, and  warp  my  judgment;  for  I  have 
heard  him  utter  excellent  sentiments.  Still  I 
am  sure,  if  he  marries  you,  with  his  high  no- 
;  tions  of  family  consequence  and  feminine  pro- 
priety, he  will  never  let  you  see  any  of  your 
old  friends,  and  he  will  make  you  drop  my 
acquaintance  for  ever."  Here  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Depend  on  it,  Lucy,"  replied  Catherine, 
"  I  can  never  love  a  man  capable  of  requiring 
this."  '^  ^ 

"  You  will  not  know  it  before  you  marrj. 
Men  in  love  promise  any  thing;  but  the  hus- 
band rarely  performs  what  the  lover  pnh 
mised." 

"Then  I  will  never  marry,  lest  I  learo  to 
think  meanly  of  my  husband.  But  indeed, 
Lucy,  you  are  again  unjust;  there  are  men  of 
principle  in  the  world.  And  why  may  I  not 
meet  with  onel  If  I  do  not,  rely  on  it  I  will 
never  marry  a  roan  who  is  not  incapable  of  re- 
quiring from  roe  a  sacrifice  unworthy  of  him 
to  ask  and  of  me  to  grant." 

"  But  you  forget  that  the  wife  has  duties 
which  the  mistress  has  not.  Before  you  mar- 
ry, it  is  the  lover's  place  to  obey ;  afler,  it  is 
yours." 

"True;  but  highly  as  I  estimate  the  dutj 
of  a  wife,  I  believe  the  duty  I  owe  to  God 
and  my  conscience  to  be  paramonnt  to  eveiy 
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other  dutTf  and  all  duties  do  not  merge  in  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  a  husband ;  therefore  1 
should  not  think  myself  bound  to  firive  op  the 
dues  of  love  which  I  owe  to  an  old  friend,  at 
the  imperious  mandate- of  a  husband,  or  at 
least  not  without  proper  consideration." 

**  You  talk  this  well; — but  suppose  your 
husband  knew  that  you  were  the  depositary  of 
s  secret,  would  your  idea  of  the  duty  of  a  wife 
-allow  you  to  withhold  it  from  the  command 
of  your  husband,  if  he  required  you  to  dis- 
close it  !*' 

^  I  would  never  consent  to  be  the  depositary 
of  s  secret  after  I  was  married,  which  I  might 
not  disclose  to  my  husband ;  but  whatever  se- 
cret I  had  promised  solemnly  not  to  disclose 
before  marriage,  I  should  think  it  my  duty 
never  to  disclose  after,  a  duty  even  superior 
to  that  which  I  owe  to  my  husband.  Do  you 
doubt  me,  Lucy  1"  she  added  reproachfully. 

^  ^o,  indeed  I  do  not,*'  repliea  she  sighing. 
And  here  the  conversation  ended.  Lord  Shir- 
ley meanwhile  had  left  New  Street  in  a  most 
painful  state  of  mind ;  for  though  he  believed 
tbst  Catherine  spoke  truth,  in  saying  she  had 
never  spoken  or  even  thought  on  the  subject 
which  Lucy  had  so  openly  discussed,  that 
▼ery  truth  was,  he  feared,  a  proof  of  her  utter 
indifference  towards  him;  and  the  unembar- 
rmssed  manner  in  which  she  talked  of  the 
paragraph  confirmed  this  apprehension.  And 
oh !  how  far  did  he  feel  himself  from  sharing 
this  indifference!  The  situation  was  indeed 
a  new  as  well  as  a  painful  one.  And  did  he, 
—  the  man  on  whom  the  female  admiration 
<  had  been  lavished  till  he  sickened  at  it — did 
be  to  whom  hearts  and  even  hands  had  been 
tendered,  sometimes  v>  ith  the  surrender  of  the 
osual  decorum  of  the  sex,— did  he  at  length 
sigh  for  one  who  neither  wished  for  nor  was 
conscious  of  his  homage  1  Was  he  at  last  to 
receive  the  punishment  of  his  scorn  and  cold- 
ness to  others,  by  meeting  with  scorn  and 
coldness  himself?  Was  he  at  length  to  be 
tsogfht  to  pity  those  whose  love  he  had  reject- 
ed, by  having  his  own  love  met  by  indifference 
snd  disdain! 

^  Well,"  said  he  to  himself,  «« I  will  not 

r>  near  her  to-morrow,  I  am  determined  ;  nay, 
think  I  will  not  ^o  again  while  that  prating, 
forward,  democratic  girl  is  there;  she  will  ne- 
ver be  my  friend,  because  I  am  a  nobleman ; 
snd  though  Catherine  has  not  her  prejudices, 
still  we  are  insensibly  influenced  in  our  likes 
snd  dislikes  by  the  opinions  of  those  we  love 
snd  live  with.  No— 1  will  not  go  thither  as  I 
iMve  done ;  and  then  perhaps  she  may  miss 
me;  yc»,  yes,  I  see  I  have  made  myself  too 
cheap,  as  the  phrase  is."  But  *Uo-morrow 
eomee,*'  and  beholds  Lord  Shirley  again  in 
die  General's  house. — He  found  the  friends 
together. 

^I  sm  glad  you  are  come,  my  lord,"  cried 
Lney  when  she  saw  him ;  '*  it  is  later  than 
yoa  nsuslly  call,  and  I  was  afraid  I  had  af- 


I  fronted  you  yesterday  evening  by  my  unthink- 
ing remarks.'* 

Lord  Shirley  was  almost  piqued  into  reply- 
ing, that  he  really  could  not  say  her  remarks 
were  of  consequence  enough  to  influence  his 
actions  in  any  way  ;  but  his  love  of  truth,  as 
well  as  his  politeness,  forbade  it;  for  he  felt 
that  her  remarks  had  been  such  as  he  could  | 
not  forget,  and  that  they  were  rendered  of  con-  j 
sequence  also  by  their  probable  effect  on  an- 
other ;  he  therefore  merely  replied,  with  some 
embarrassment,  ^^  How  could  you  suppose  so, 
madam  1  I  am  not  so  easily  offended.''  Then 
approaching  Catlierine  with  more  conscious 
gravity  than  usual,  he  asked  how  her  invalid 
did. 

**  Oh  !  so  well,  and  so  kind !  I  believe  now. 
Lord  Shirley,  in  spite  of  your  prognostics, 
that  I  have  conquered  her  aversion  and  made 
her  my  friend ;  for  she  kissed  me  to-day  very 
affectionately,  and  told  me  she  ^believed  that 
she  owed  her  life  to  my  good  nursing ;  what 
do  you  think  of  that,  my  lord  T" 

"I  think," replied  Lord  Shirley,  "though  I 
am  sorry  to  destroy  the  hope  of  your  benevo- 
lent heart,  that  these  good  dispositions  will 
last  only  as  long  as  does  your  aunt's  seclusion  ; 
because  it  is  not  so  much  hatred  of  you  which 
she  feels  as  it  is  jealousy;  and  while  yon 
come  in  no  competition  with  her,  she  will 
cease  to  feel  unkindly  towards  you ;  but  the 
moment  she  is  again  in  a  situation  to  feel  you 
as  a  rival  in  power,  influence,  or  importance  of 
any  kind,  then  the  old  feelings  will  return^ 
and  your  trials  recommence." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  Lucy,  "  though  I 
see  my  candid  friend  does ;  therefore,  before 
she  reappears  in  all  her  terrors,  it  is  expedient 
1  should  depart." 

**  Not  so,"  replied  Catherine ;  "  I  hope  to 
make  your  peace  with  her  now." 

"You  are  wrong  in  wishing  such  a  thing,'* 
answered  Lucy ;  "  I  know  myself  too  well, 
not  to  know  that  though  we  were  reconciled 
to>day  we  should  quarrel  again  to-morrow; 
therefore  pray  let  me  depart  ouietly,  that  yon 
may  make  the  most  of  the  bnght  days  which 
you  are  anticipating." 

"I  think,"  said  the  earl,  "you  show  your 
judgment,  Miss  Merle,  in  that  desire,  as  I  feel 
assured  that  there  must  always  be  something 
volcanic  in  your  friendship  with  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton ;  a  tendency  to  explode,  to  which  it  would 
be  unpleasant  to  trust." 

"  But  I  shall  be  so  sorry  to  lose  your  soci- 
ety !"  cried  Catherine. 

"I  hope  so," replied  Lucy  sighing,  "selfish 
as  such  a  sentiment  may  seem ;  but  no  doubt 
that  you  will  soon  have  many  new  friends  to 
replace  me. — Ay,  and  lovers  too,  perhaps," 
she  added  with  a  forced  smile  and  a  look  of 
great  meaning. 

Lord  Shirley  almost  started  as  he  observed 
this ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to . 
ask  what  she  me^nX.  C«X)d«tvc\^Vi«t^^>V^'«A 
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eTer,  immediately  relieved  his  perplexity,  by 
begging  her  to  explain  her  meaning. 

''I  mean,**  said  she,  '*  that  poetical  youth, 
who  was  presented  to  you  to-day  by  his  father, 
and  evidently  with  a  view  that  he  should  be- 
oome  your  lover." 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Catherine;  "it 
was  very  natural,  surely,  for  Admiral  Dormer 
to  wish  to  present  his  son  to  me,  without  any 
secret  motive." 

"What!"  cried  Lord  Shirley,  changing  co- 
lour, "  has  Harry  Dormer  been  presented  to 
you  to-day  !" 

"  Yes ;  and  he  seems  a  very  pleasing  young 
man." 

"Pleasing!"  said  Lucy,  "but  I  do  not 
wonder  you  think  so,  as  he  has  written  a 
poetical  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Shirley." 

"  Has  he  done  sol"  asked  the  earl,  with 
emotion. 

*'  Yes ;  and  very  pretty  it  is." 

*•!  like  his  verses,"  said  Lucy,  "better 
than  I  do  him,  though  he  is  pretty  and  clever- 
looking,  and  modest  enough,  considering  that 
he  has  a  large  independent  fortune,  and  is  no- 
bly allied." 

Though  Lord  Shirley  was  rather  displeased 
with  the  severity  and  freedom  in  which  Lucy 
Merle  was  apt  to  indulge  herself  in  speaking 
of  others ;  still,  as  he  looked  on  young  Dormer 
as  a  formidable  rival,  he  was  not  sorry  to  find 
he  was  no  favourite  of  Lucy's ;  and  viewing 
her  with  complacency,  he  said  with  a  smile, 
*'  Poor  Dormer !  so  he  also  is  no  favourite  of 
yours  !  I  conclude  he  too  is  diametrically  op- 
posite to  your  fair  friend  in  habits  and  opin- 
ions, and  therefore  wholly  unfitted  to  make 
her  happy  in  a  union  for  lite  ?*' 

"  I  do  not  know  that  he  is,"  replied  Lucy, 
blushing  ;  *»  but  this  I  must  sav,  that  in  my 
opinion  he  is  not  to  be  compared  to—" 

"To  whom!"  said  Lord  Shirley,  seeing 
that  she  blushed  and  hesitated. 

*'To — to — you,  mv  lord." 

At  this  unexpected  compliment.  Lord  Shir- 
ley bowed  ver>'  low,  and  blushed  with  ill-con- 
cealed pleasure ;  while  in  his  heart  he  be^n 
to  regret  what  he  before  rejoiced  at,  namely, 
the  approaching  departure  of  Lucy. 

Lord  Shirley  now  rose  to  take  leave,  havinsr 
an  appointment  elsewhere;  and  bidding  adieu 
to  Catherine,  he  approached  Lucy,  and' taking 
her  hand,  said  with  great  kindness,  "  that  he 
8incer»»ly  rp^retted  her  stay  in  New  Street  was 
80  unavoidably  short,  but  that  he  hoped  she 
would  be  to  be  seen  there  sometimes." 

"  Or  at  home,"  observed  Catherine,  wish- 
ing Lord  Shirley  to  pay  Lucy  the  compliment 
of  calling  on  her;  and  he,  taking  the  hint, 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  inquire  concerning 
nw  healih  at  her  own  house. 

,  .,V*'y'  piqued   because  she  saw  that  this 
«^"tty  ongii^ted  with  Catherine,  gave  a  cold 


permission;  and  the  earl,  rather  moitified,' 
withdrew.  | 

The  next  day,  to  Catherine's  great  joy,  thci 
family  removetf  to  Hampton  Common ;  though ' 
that  joy  was  much  damped  by  parting  with 
her  friend.  But  Lucy,  aware  how  inipoesible! 
it  was  for  her  to  agree  with  Mrs.  fiaynton, ! 
made  light  of  the  separation  to  Catherine; 
though,  when  she  saw  her  no  longer,  she  gavo| 
way  to  all  the  agony  a  mind  like  hers  must; 
feel  at  exchanging  the  society  of  one  with* 
whom  she  could  have  lived  for  ever,  for  that ' 
of  a  mother  who  was  ill  calculated  to  reward  '• 
by  her  conversation  or  tenderness  those  atten- ' 
tions  which  her  exacting  spirit  demanded. 

Though  winter  was  not  the  time  to  exhibit; 
the  country  to  advantage,  still  Catherine  sawi 
reason  to  be  delighted  with  the  situation  of  the 
General's  country-house,  and  earnestly  hoped 
that  they  should  not  return  to  London  till  the 
first  of  June,  and  proceed  to  Hampton  imm^ 
diately  after  the  birth-day.  Not  so  the  inva- 
lid, who  rather  reluctantly  admitted  the  neces- 
sity of  change  of  air,  for  the  entire  recovery  of 
her  health;  and  who,  as  Lord  Shirley  had 
foreseen,  no  sooner  was  able  to  appear  at  din- 
ner as  usual,  and  mix  in  her  usual  society,  but 
she  became  piqued  and  mortified  by  the  defers 
ence  and  attention  paid  the  younfr  heirei«6,and 
all  her  desire  to  tease  and  mortify  her  niece 
returned.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  as  soon  as  she  was  entirely  restored 
to  health,  she  should  be  anxious  to  leave  a* 
scene  that  was  the  source  of  perpetual  morti- 
fication to  her;  and  that,  finding  the  General 
and  Catherine  had  determined  to  remain  in  the; 
country,  she  should  resolve  to  return  to  Loo- 
don.  Accordingly,  she  very  soon  resumed 
her  residence  in  New  Street. 

Her  departure  spread  through  the  household 
a  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  relief  which  none' 
can  imagine  but  those  who  have  felt  the  heavy 
pressure  on  the  spirits  that  is  imposed  even  by 
one  bad-tempered  individual  in  a  family,  and 
have  exp«^rienced  the  consequent  delightful  re^ 
bound,  when  that  pressure  has  been  removed! 
Catherine  wondered  at  her  own  improved  elas- 
ticity of  motion  as  she  bounded  from  room  to' 
room,  conscious  that  they  no  longer  contained- 
the  dark  spirit  that  had   imprisoned   her's;- 
while  the  General,  the  day  afler  her  departure,: 
declared  that  he  had  not  felt  so  much  at  his 
ease  for  years;  adding,  " If  1  could  but  forget 
my  poor  boy,  and  my  cruelty  to  him  and  his; 
angel  wife,  I  believe  1  should  be  quite  happy !" 

To  Catherine's  happiness  he  fancied  Lucy  i 
Merie  was  necessary  ;  and  he  wrote  to  request 
her  company  now  his  sister  was  gone.     Bot 
her  mother  refused  to  spare  her  so  soon  again, 
and  Catherine  and  he  were  lef\  to  the  resour- 
ces of  their  own  minds,  which  proved  indeed  | 
sufficient   for  happiness.     Catherine  had  no 
difficulty  in  giving  the  General  her  own  im-j 
pressions  on  all  subjects  of  importance,  aiid| 
her  own  pious  habtu  and  useful  pursuits  soon 
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j  beearne  his.  Her  miiBical  powers  were  now 
I  ealled  forth  to  eniiven  their  solitude,  and  the 
General  heard  with  delighted  surprise,  such 
singine  and  such  playing  as  he  had  certainly 
never  heard  before  from  amateur  performers, 
owing  to  the  different  yiews  which  had  led  to 
Catherine's  proficiency. 

It  might  DC  suppMed  that  those  ladies  or 
gentlemen  who  learn  music  with  a  view  to  a 
•ort  of  public  display,  would  have  a  stronger 
motive  to  excel,  and  to  take  surer  means  to  do 
to,  than  those  who  only  wish  to  please  the  ear 
of  a  few  partial  friends.    But  vanity  is  always 
eo  impatient  to  receive  its  tribute,  that  it  is 
very  apt  to  grow  tired  too  soon  of  the  labour 
neeeesary  to  bestow  excellence.  Consequently 
we  see  pupils  singing  bravuras,  when  they 
shonld  still  be  practismg  solfeggi,  and  play- 
ing Cramer's  Lessons,  before  they  are  perfect 
in  the  art  of  fingering,  or  the  science  of  tho- 
roogh  bass.     But  Catherine's  mother  carried 
into  every  thing  which  she  learnt  herself,  or 
taaght  her  daughter  to  learn,  that  holy  love  of 
tniUi,  which  distinguished  her  in  more  impor- 
tant concerns.     **  It  is  not  enough,"  was  her 
favourite  axiom,  '*  that  one  seems  to  others  to 
nnderstand  anything,  but  one's  own  approving 
mind  must  be  conscious  that  we  really  know 
it."    On  this  principle,  therefore,  and  from 
:  the  simple  love  of  truth  and  excellence,  Ca- 
;  therine  went  through  all  the  practical  and  men- 
i  tal  dradgery  necessary  to  enable  her  to  excel 
'  in  every  branch  of  music,  and  as  she  rose  very 
;  eariy  aiKi  her  time  was  not  frittered  away  in 
idleness,  visiting  and  amusements,  the  hours 
which  she  bestowed  on  music,  bore  only  their 
fair  and  relative  proportion  to  those  that  she 
■  gave  to  graver  studies.     It  was  the  purity  of 
,  the  motives,  probably,  which  led  her  to  seek 
i  such  excellence  in  this  art,  that  prevented  her 
j  from  feeling  the  vanity  usually  attendant  on  it. 
Besides,  in  this,  as  in  her  religious  habits,  Ca- 
;  therine  was  quite  i^orant,  from  the  seclusion 
'  in  which  she  had  lived,  that  others  were  not  in 
!  the  habit  of  thinking  and  actingr  as  she  did, 
and  she  was  no  more  conscious  that  her  musi- 
cal knowledge  was  uncommon,  than  that  her 
piety  was. 

i      Lord  Shiriey,  meanwhile,  rejoiced  at  the  re- 
I  moval  of  his  relations  from  New  Street,  because 
j  he  considered  Catherine  as  thereby  removed 
'  for  a  time  from  all  constant  attentions  but  his 
I  own;    since  his  relationship  and    intimacy 
wonld  authorize  him  to  pay  more  frequent  vi- 
sits to  Hampton  than  any  other  pretender,  and 
I  be  shoald  also  have  a  ^ood  excuse  for  chang- 
ing morning  calls  and  dmner  visits  into  staying 
visits  of  at  least  two  days  in  length.    Accor- 
dioglj  it  was  not  long  before  he  drove  down 
'  to  Hampton  Common,  and  received,  as  he  ex- 
pected, an  invitation  to  stay  a  day  or  two. 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  Lord  Shirley 
fyr  the  first  time  heard  Catherine  display  her 
nrasical  powers,  which  as  he  passionately 
lored  music,  would  have  been  alone  sufficient 


to  have  made  him  court  her  society ;  and  as  it 
was,  they  riveted  his  chains  more  closely  than 
ever.  Reluctant,  indeed  was  he,  therefore,  to 
return  to  London,  and  leave  a  spot  which  the 
alternation  of  exercise,  reading,  singing,  and 
playing,  made  one  of  rational  and  ever-new 
enjoyment.  Even  the  eccentricity  of  Lucy, 
who  had  once  more  joined  their  party,  had 
charms  for  him,  and  he  forgave  her  contempt 
of  ancient  institutions  and  her  Utopian  dreams 
of  liberty,  in  favour  of  her  devoted  love  to  Ca- 
therine, and  the  fine  voice  and  taste  which,  as 
the  pupil  of  her  friend,  she  exhibited  both  in 
songs  and  duete.  Nor  could  Lucy  be  the  in- 
timate associate  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Shir- 
ley, without  feeling  her  prejudices  against 
rank  considerably  softened,  and  owning  that 
his  virtues  were  almost  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  vices  imputed  to  his  peers.  The  firet  of 
June  at  length  arrived;  and  Catherine,  reluc- 
tantly throwing  off*  her  mourning,  prepared  to 
return  to  London  and  give  her  final  ordere  rela- 
tive to  her  dress,  which  was  made  ready  to  re- 
ceive them. 

As  soon  as  the  General  and  Catherine  ar- 
rived in  London,  Lord  Shirley  called  in  New 
Street;  and  as  he  happened  to  call  just  as  Mr. 
Dormer,  who  had  preceded  him  by  half  an 
hour,  had  en^ged  uatherine's  whole  and  de- 
lighted attention,  by  talking  to  her  of  her  fa- 
•ther,  who  had  been  his  m^el  of  excellence, 
when  as  a  boy  he  was  presented  to  Captain 
Shirley;  the  earl  fancied  that  Catherine  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  and  that  her  manner  to  Dor- 
mer betokened  a  particular  preference  of  him. 
Still,  however,  though  mortified  to  find  how 
much  Catherine  continued  to  attend  to  her 
new  acquaintance,  he  lingered  near  her;  and 
at  length  Mr.  Dormer  departed. 

But  he  was  scarcely  gone,  and  Catherine  at 
leisure  to  attend  wholly  to  Lord  Shirley,  when 
a  note  was  brought  her,  which  the  servant 
said  was  from  Miss  Merle;  and  on  reading  it 
Catherine  betrayed  strong  emotion,  and  then 
fell  into  so  profound  a  reverie  that  again  her 
noble  relation  seemed  forgotten.  '*  I  wonder 
what  that  note  contained!"  thought  Lord 
Shirley,  whose  tendency  to  suspicion  was 
easily  awakened  wherever  his  affections  were 
concerned — "  But,  let  it  contain  what  it  may, 
it  is  very  certain  that  I  have  now  received  two 
complete  proofs  this  morning  of  her  indiflfe- 
rence  towards  me;  therefore  it  is  better  for 
me  to  tear  myself  away  from  the  scenes  she 
is  now  going  to  move  in;  and  certainly  I 
will  not  witness  her  triumphal  entry  at  St. 
James's." 

While  he  was  thus  communing  with  him- 
self, Catherine  had  regained  her  composure, 
and,  turning  round  to  Lord  Shirley,  with  one 
of  her  sweetest  smiles,  told  him  she  hoped  he 
meant  to  dine  with  them,  as  it  was  so  long 
since  they  had  seen  him. 

"I  was  at  Hampton  only  a  w^^Vl  -^wti^^x 
coldly  TepUed  Loid  SYvVtV^y  ;  ^^\>xi\.\^^\>»r<%\^ 
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the  pleasure  of  dining  here  to-day,  as  I  go  ]  passed  bjjoa  most  onplemntly;  as  jouliTrd 
away  so  soon."  I  with,  and  amongst,  persons  wholly  ansuited  lo 

'*  Go  away  !'*    exclaimed  Catherine,  in  a  I  yon/* 
tone  of  alaiin ;  ^  I  hope  not  to  stay  away  V    |     **  On  the  eontraiy,!  look  back  on  them  with 

'*  My  —  my  stay  will  be  Tery  uncertain,  I  great  satisfaction,  becaose  my  mind  was  eon- 
believe.*'  '  siderably  strengthened,  and  my  character  im- 

**That  is  a  comfort,**  she  replied ;  **biit  I  proved,  by  the  mental  discipline  they  made  me 
trust  that  you  do  not  mean  to  go  till  after  the  undergo,  and  the  necessity  they  imposed  on 
birth-day  ?*'  1  me  of  fixing  my  whole  dependence  on  the  only 

*"  Indeed  I  do;  I  shall  sot  off  to  join  my .  help  that  faileth  not.*' 
regiment,  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.'*  !     **  Nay,  then;   yoor  trials  mast  baTe  been 

"  To  join  your  regiment !"  said  Catherine, '  greater  than  I  expected  1** 
thoughtfully  ;  then  recollecting  herself,  she .  *'  Perhaps  so;  or  rather  you  mean  by  trials, 
added  with  great  warmth,  **  1  cannot  express  great  afflictions ;  but  there  are  trials,  particn- 
to  you  how  disappointed  I  am  at  the  idea  of  larly  those  which  are  imposed  by  the  bad  teni> 
your  not  being  at  !:^t.  James's:  I  expected  to ;  per,  the  petty  faults,  and  even  the  vices  of 
feel  myself  so  supported  by  your  presence, :  others,  which  are,  1  suspect,  more  difficult  to 
and  so  encouraged  by  the  glance  of  your  kind  bear,  and  more  inimical  to  happiness,  than 
eye ! — My  dear  lord,  do  put  off  your  journey,  what  is  denominated  an  affliction.  My  only  ap-| 
pray  do,  for  the  sake  of  your  poor  inexpe-  parent  affliction  when  I  came  to  Mrs.  Merle^j 
rienced  cousin  !**  '  was  the  recent  loss  of  my  mother.    But  uiider: 

Though  this  kind  and  flattering  address  was  this,  how  great  was  my  consolation!  I  knew! 
as  much  a  proof  of  indifff  rence  in  one  sense, '  that '  those  are  blessed  who  die  in  the  Lord  !* 
as  her  inattention  to  him  had  been,  still  it  therefore,  when  I  mourned  over  my  mother's 
operated  in  a  pleasant  manner  on  his  irritated  untimely  death  with  the  weakness  of  filial  af- 
feelings  and  his  wounded  self-love ;  and  look-  fection,  I  used  to  check  and  OTercome  my  so^ 
ing  in  her  face  with  delighted  earnestness,  he  row,  by  the  conviction  that  my  earthly  loei 
assured  her  that,  had  his  plans  been  even  more  was  her  immortal  gain  !** 
fixed  than  they  were,  they  should  have  been  Here  Catherine  turned  away  to  vent  the  cm(h 
given  up  at  her  slightest  desire.  **  I  wish,**  tion  which  the  recollection  of  her  mother  al* 
thought  he,  *^I  dare  ask  what  that  note  con-  ways  occasioned  her,  in  a  few  natural  teais ; 
tained.  She  has  too  much  habitual  self-corn-  for  though  it  was  true  that  she  rejoiced  as  a 
mand  to  feel  such  strong  emotion  for  a  trivial  Christian,  she  still  sorrowed  as  a  daaebter. 
cause.  I  hope  Miss  Merle  is  well  !**  he  at  LfOrd  Shirley  did  not  behold  this  expression  of 
length  said.  '  tender  regret  unmoved ;  but  he  was  very  glad' 

^'  Quite  well.*'  that  no  one  heard  the  pious  language  which  pre- 

*'*'  What  fine  spirits  she  seems  to  have!  I  ceded  it  but  himself. as  he  knew  that  heraont 
trust  they  are  never  overclouded."  had  prepared  the  circles  in  which  she  moved 

"O,  yes !  frequently,"  replied  Catherine  with  to  find  (^atherine  a  preaching  Methodist ;  and 
a  sigh.  he  was  sure  that  the  most  common  expression 

**  Love,  I  think,  will  never  have  power  of  piety  such  as  this  was,  would  have  only 
enough  orer  her  to  injure  her  spirits."  served  to  confirm  this  idea. 

'•I  am  not  sure  of  that:  but  at  present  she  At  length  she  liimed  round  again,  as  if  prf- 
is,  1  know,  a  sirancer  to  the  pafssicn."  pared  to  renew  the  conversation;   and  Lord! 

'•The  only  time  I  ever  saw  Mrs.  Merle,  she  Shiriey  observed,  that  he  concluded  one  of  her! 
spoke  of  hrrdaui;hter  with  much  fondness,  and  trials  must  have  been,  being  forced  to  associate] 
told  me  that  now  she  ^  as  her  only  chiM.  She  with  persons  wholly  different  from  herself  ia'  ' 
has  therefore  had  the  mistbrtune  to  lose  a  child,  political  opinions,  as  he  concluded  that  Locj 
or  rhildren,  I  conclude  ?"  Merle's  sentiments  oh  such  subjects  must  hire 

Catherine  paused  before  she  answered  ;  then  been  derived  from  her  parents  and  their  asMh 
fixing  a  sort  of  inquirin<;  look  on  Lord  Shirley's    ciates. 

face,  she  said.  ••  No ;  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Merle       *•  No  doubt,"  replied  Catherine ;  "  for,  in- 
ever  lost  a  rhild."  dependent  of  the  little  interest  which  I  take  in 

*' Then  what  could  she  mean  by  laying  such  such  discussions,  I  think  that  all  party  spirit 
an  emphasis  on  the  word  noir  T'  whatever  is  a  spirit  wholly  opposite  to  that  of 

Catherine  paused  a^rain.  and  put  her  hand  Christian  love  and  any  feeling  of  true  philan- 
to  her  forehead,  as  if  endeavouring  to  remem-  thn>py,  and  I  used  to  seek  refuge  from  such 
her  somethinsf.  *•  I  recollect  now,"  she  re-  conversations  in  my  own  room.  But  Mis. 
plied,  **  that  .Mrs.  Merle  had  once  a  little  hoy.  Merle  is  a  fierce  politician;  and  my  di:ap- 
who  lived  to  be  six  weeks  old."  She  then  pcmrance  on  these  occasions,  which  she  attri*| 
talked  of  something  else:  but  Lord  Shirley  huted  to  aristocratic  pride  and  prejudice,  used  | 
took  an  opportunity  of  renewing  the  conversa-  to  awaken  in  all  its  bitterness  the  violence  of 
tion  concerning  the  Merles.  .  a  temper  never  distinguished  for  its  gentle- 

**  I  have  often  thought,"  he  said.  **  that  the  ness;  and  that  was  indeed  a  trial  of  my  pa> 
last  three  years  of  your  life  must  have  been   tience." 
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**  But  it  is  Strang  that  a  woman  of  such 
arotiments  in  politics  should  have  been  so  oul- 
rag<eou8l J  loyal  as  to  insist,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, on  illuminatiniif  for  a  victory  at 
which  she  could  not  rejoice  V' 

**  Not  at  all— if  you  consider  the  operations 
of  ill-temper.  She  vented  her  spleen  occa- 
stofM-d  by  the  victory,  in  teasing  me ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  her  bad  temper,  she  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  her  political  consistency; 
besides,  she  is  an  economist,  and  wished  to 
preserve  her  windows." 

•'  How  freely,  however,  do  1  forgive  her 
llut  last  vent  of  temper  and  economy ,'*  said 
Lnrd  Shirley,  ^as  it  shortened  the  slow  work 
of  tinse,  and  brought  you  to  the  knowledge  of 
yoor  relations  !'* 

••  Yea,"  returned  Catherine,  "  my  transient 
poiii  led,  I  trust,  to  my  lasting  good  ;^-But  1 
am  sure,  my  dear  lord,''  she  continued,  ^*it 
cooiiot  be  interesting  to  you  to  talk  of  or  hear 
•■▼  thini;  concerning  the  Merles,  and  my  resi- 
4oiire  with  them.  Suffice,  that  I  began  there 
to  learn  the  lesson  of  patience,  endurance,  and 
tbrbearance,  which  I  am  likely  to  perfect  here; 
a  lesson  new  as  it  was  difficult;  for  1  had 
lived  with  none  but  persons  blest  with  fine 
•anpers :  and  I  am  sure  that  those  only,  who 
kave  lived  with  the  slaves  of  ill-temper,  can 
ioufine  in  the  slightest  degree  what  misery 
per  is  capable  of  inflicting." 
Catherine  was  mistaken.   Lord  Shirley  was 

interested  in  talking  of  the  Merles,  and 
m  fkm  three  years  passed  under  Mrs.  Merle^s 

than  in  all  the  rest  of  her  life ;  as  he 
that  she  must  have  been  injured   in 

way  by  associating  with  persons  so  in- 
to herself;  and   he  also  fancied   that 

degree  of  mystery  attached  to  her  abode 
Willi  thclra,  especially  as  Catherine  had  talked 
•f  trials  from  ^  the  temper,  the  petty  faults, 
aad  even  vices  of  others,"  and  yet  she  had 
salj  meatiooed  the  trials  she  experienced  from 
Iho  fenoer.  But  the  entrance  of  the  General 
Hd  Mrs.  Baynton  prevented  his  renewing  the 
sahfort  then.  And  as  the  misrepresentations 
if  the  latter  relative  to  her  amiable  niece  had 
■idc  her  more  than  usually  disagreeable  in 
Lsfd  Shirley's  eyes,  he  took  leave  soon  aAer 
iIk  eaiered,  having  promised  to  return  to  din- 

The  fourth  of  June  at  length  arrived ;  and 
Catherine  struggling  with  the  secret  load  of 
iiial  sorrow,  saw  that  time  draw  near  which 
hsr  eiolting  parents  had  so  ofVen  anticipated ; 
Ant  time«  when,  restored  to  his  father's  favour, 
Ciptaia  Shirley  should  present  his  wife  and 
Iter  to  the  sovereign  in  whose  cause  he 
fevght  and  bled.  Now  those  eyes  were 
,  that  would  have  delighted  to  behold 
hv  admied ;  those  ears  were  deaf,  that  would 
hnvfieedily  drunk  in  the  sound  of  her  praises ; 
tti  she  sighed  to  think  how  empty  are  the 
pitifk^tions  of  one's  own  vanity,  unless  they 
iHe  pleaaaie  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  us. 


She  hoped  that  she  should  pass  unnoticed. 
But  ''Yet  how,"  said  she  to  herself,  ''can  1 
escape  observation!  l*he  gallant  death  of  the 
father  will  attract  notice  to  the  child ;  and  a 
degree  of  interest  not  due  to  my  merits,  but, 
the  effect  of  his  valour,  must  be  excited  by 
me  in  the  loyal  precincts  in  which  1  am  going 
to  move." 

Catheiine  was  now  satisfied  that  she  had 
found  out  a  point  for  her  humility  to  rest  upon. 
It  was  for  her  father's  sake  that  she  was  to  be 
noticed ;  and  the  feeling  was  one  of  tender 
complacency. 

It  was  settled  that  Lord  Shirley  should  go 
with  the  General  in  his  own  landau,  whue 
Catherine  accompanied  the  Duchess  of  , 

who  was  to  present  her.  Catherine  had  shown 
him  only  on  the  preceding  day,  another  para- 
graph announcing  their  intended  nuptials. 
However,  she  had  blushed  deeply  when  she 
showed  it  to  him,  and  she  had  not  done  so  be- 
fore ;  still  he  wished  she  had  been  desirous 
of  concealing,  not  exhibiting  it.  Lord  Shir^ 
ley  in  his  heart  would  not  have  been  sorry  for 
the  report,  because  it  might  keep  other  pre- 
tenders at  a  distance,  had  he  not  known  that 
Catherine's  appearance  at  court  would  itself 
be  a  sufficient  evidence  that  she  could  not  be 
on  the  eve  of  marriage. 

Mrs.  Baynton  was  glad  to  take  advantap 
of  her  recent  illness,  as  she  chose  to  call  it, 
as  an  excuse  for  not  accompanying  her  niece; 
since  she  knew  that  she  should  feel  no  plea- 
sure if  she  was  admired,  and  might  experi- 
ence considerable  mortification. 

Lord  Shirley  and  the  General  reached  the 
drawing-room  before  the  duchess  and  her  feir 
charge ;  and  the  anxiety  with  which  they  ex- 
pecteid  her  appearance  was  probably,  though 
from  different  modifications  of  interest,  very 
nearly  equal.  At  length  the  circle  opened  to 
admit  them ;  and  Catherine  Shirley,  blushinff 
at  the  busy  admiration  which  she  excited,  and 
affected  at  the  whispered  though  laudatory 
mention  of  her  father*s  name,  was  presented 
to  the  notice  of  Majesty,  and  underwent  the 
customary  introduction. 

When  she  had  passed  on  and  fallen  back 
into  the  circle,  she  found  Lord  Shirley  at  her 
elbow  ;  and  soon  af\er  she  saw  the  king  speak- 
ing to  her  grandfather,  and  directing  an  ap- 
proving eye  towards  her. 

**  How  well  vou  have  gone  through  this  ce- 
remony !"  cried  Lord  Shirley,  kindlv.  "  How 
completely  have  all  the  high-raised  expecta- 
tions of — of — the  General  been  fulfilled! 
Adieu  to  all  our  quiet,  rational  evenings  toge- 
ther at  Hampton!"  he  added  with  a  sigh; 
'^  now  you  have  been  seen,  who  that  can  have 
you  at  their  parties  will  fail  to  give  them  their 
brightest  ornament !" 

'*  But  what  if  1  will  not  got— what  if  I  pre- 
fer a  continuation  of  the  evenings  you  men- 
tion!" she  replied,  '*  admitting,  which  1  do 
not  admit,  that  1  shall  be  in  snch  great  la* 
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ODPst?*'     At  this  mofnent,  and  before  LfOrd  I  rerj  courteous  language;  ^Str,**  saiii  Cithe- 
S^hiriey  could  reply,  Catherine  raised  her  eyes, '  rine,  **it  will  be  to  tht  credit  of  as  both,  to  j 
I  and  met  those  of  a  gentleman  on  the  opposite  i  forget  we  ever  met  before ;  and  I  will  endea- 
'  side  fixed  on  hers  with  surprise  not  unmixed   Tour  to  set  you  the  example.** 


with  confusion.     At  sight  of  him  she  started, 
and  blushing  deeply  averted  her  eyes  directly. 


The  truth  was,  that  Catherine  mud  Locy 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  walking  ont  together. 


I  but  with  a  look  of  surprise ;  then  speaking  low  j  unattended  by  a  servant,  at  an  early  hour  in 
to  the  duchess,  she  begged  to  know  who  that !  the  morning;   and  one  momine  tbey  were' 
gentleman  in  green  and  gold  was.  |  overtaken  on  the  Kent  road  by  Mr.  Mdvyn,  < 

**  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant,  captivating. !  who,  being  struck  with  their  appearance,  had ; 
and  accomplished  men  of  fashion  we  have,**  >  left  his  gig  to  his  servant,  ana  bad  followed ' 
replied  her  Grace,  "and  I  am  not  surprised  them  on  foot.  From  silent  he  proceeded  io\ 
thai  yon  observed  him.**  { loud  admiration  of  Catherine,  ana  had  walked 

"Indeed!**  cried  Catherine.  "But  his  by  their  side,  unawed  by  their  cold  demeanow, . 
name.*'  till  they  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  friend. —  j 

"  Melvyn ;  he  is  a  man  of  some  familr,  1 1  There  they  remained  some  time ;  and  the 
believe,  and  has  a  very  large  fortune. .  iBut !  maid-servant  having  assured  them  there  was 
see,  lie  has  made  his  way  to  the  General,  and  '  no  longer  a  gentleman  in  sight,  they  proceed-^ 
is  I  dare  say  sayini;  something  that  has  found  |  ed  on  their  walk  home ;  but  Melvyn  aooa  ■ 
its  way  to  the  GeneraPs  heart;  so  prepare ;  overtook  them  again,  nor  left  them  till  Qiev 
yourself  to  have  him  presented  to  you  irome- !  reached  their  own  house,  at  the  door  of  which 
diatel J.**  '  they  knocked  in  a  manner  which  convinced ' 

"No,  madam,  no,**  returned  Catherine,  |  him  that  was  their  home.  The  first  thing, | 
eagerly;  "I  know, — I  am  sure  Mr.  Melvyn  therefore,  that  Melvyn  did,  was  to  inquire  who' 
will  not  desire  to  be  presented  to  me.**  and  what  the  person  was  who  lived  there. ; 

"  No !  But—**  Here  some  one  accosted  And  from  the  account  the  neighbours  gave  af  j 
the  duchess,  and  she  turned  away  to  converse  Mrs.  Merle*8  appearance  and  mode  of  livinf,, 
with  a  group  near  her.  so  different  from  the  elegance  visible  in  the 

In  the  meanwhile  Lord  Shirley  was  endur-   dress  and  mien  of  Catherine,  it  was  very  n»- 
ing  great  uneasiness  of  mind.     lie  had  seen  ■  tural   for  Melvyn  to  fancy  the  object  ot  his 
the  expression  of  Melvyn*s  face  when   he  ■  admiration  might  not  be  beyond  his  reach, 
looked  at  Catherine,  and  hers  when  she  looked    He  therefore  took  care  to  watch  for  hours 
at  him;  and  it  was  thence  evident  that  they    every  day   near  the  house.     Whenerer  the! 
had  met  before.     But  why  should  they  both  i  friends  walked  alone,  he  followed  them, whit-. 
look  confused  as  well  as  surprised !    And  was    pering  out  his   passionate  admiration;    hot 
this  the  explanation  of  the  something  untold,  |  when  they  stayed  within,  purposely  to  avoid 
that  had   happened   during  CatheTine*8  resi-  j  him,  he  used  to  walk  up  and  down  before  the  • 
dence  with  Mrs.  Merle?     The  thongrht  was  I  windows;  till  at  last  Sirs.  Merle,  justly  of-; 
agony;  for,  of  all  men  living.  Lord  Shirley  |  fended  at  his  boldness,  went  out  one  mominf 
felt  that  he  should  fear  him  for  a  rival;  he   and  told  him  she  truri^/eff  on  his  never  presnra- 
knew  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect,  and  the   ing  to  walk  before  her  Windows  again,  or  to 

speak   to  the  young  ladies;  for  that  one  of] 
them  was  her  daughter,  and  the  other  was 
vyn;  and  Lord  Shirley  was  going  to  watch  j  under  her  protection,  and  she  was  A /or  iUi ' 
the  countenance  both  of  Catherine  and  him, !  betters.     Without  meaning  it,  Mrs.  Merle  bv 
when  two  ladii*s  accosted  him,  and  he  was   this  elegant  phrase  confirmed  rather  than  f<n«-! 
forced  to  give  his  attention  to  them.     Cathe-  ;  bade  his  hopes;  for  he  concluded  that  Cathe- 
rine received  Mr.  Melvyn*s  low  bow^  deep :  rine  was  the  actual  or  intended  mistress  of' 
sigh,  and  deprecating  look,  with  a  conscious   some  man  who  had  put  her  under  the  gua^j 


charms  of  his  manner  and  conversation. 
The  General  now  advanced  with  Mr.  Mol- 


blush  aiKl  a  carriage  of  increased  dignity ;  but 
still  she  was  more  vexed  than  surprised,  when 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  saying  in   a  low 
.  voice,  but  loud  enough  for  her,  and  her  alone. 


dianship  of  a  vulgar  but  vigilant  spy.    A^ 
cordingly,  knowing  that  there  were  only  wo- 
men in  the  house,  he  walked  past  the  window  | 
again  and  again.     But  at  last  a  more  formida-  j 
to  hear  him,  "can  I  ever  hope  for  pardon  from  \  ble  champion   than  Mrs.  Merle  appeared  to! 
Miss  Shirley,  for  my  presumption  of  former  -  warn  him  off  the  premises,  and  Melvyn  thought  j 
,  days  ?     Will  she  not  deign  to  feel  for  an  un-  ,  proper  to  abandon  his  draign.  I 

happy  roan,  who  ventured  to  adore  her  with  a  '      Catherine  and  Lucy  all  this  time  imagined 
disinterested,  though   pt^rhaps  presumptuous   that  the  stranger  admired  Catherine  with  a  i 
passion,  and  was  the  first  to  do  homage  to.  view  to  marriage;  therefore,  though  distrpss-; 
ttiose  charms  which  crowds  will  now  approach  '  ed,  they  were  not  disgusted  by  his  condactj 
with  incense  and  adoration?**  |  But   Mrs.   Merle    immediately   guessed   Ifae' 

Catherine  heard  this  speech  with  more  com-  |  truth ;  and  her  opinion  being  corroborated  by  ] 
plaoence  than  it  deserved,  because  it  healed  a  ,  that  of  others,  Catherine  was  forced  to  admit  [ 
wound  which  her  delicacy  had  received;  but  the  probability  of  her  being  right;  and  her! 
Mie  feplied  to  him,  notwithstanding,  in  no   delicacy  was  consequently  excessively  wooni^: 

- .       j^_ ^  _  _i 
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ed,  by  finding  that  she  had  been  the  object  of 
improper  Yicwa.  But  Melvyn's  words  brought 
back  her  original  opinion,  and  she  felt  disposed 
to  pardon  the  temerity  of  one  who  had  admired 
her  when  she  appeared  an  obscure  and  unpro- 
tected girl,  and  not  as  the  heiress  of  General 
Shirley. 

Melvyn,  though  he  knew  not  the  cause, 
saw  that  his  apologies  were  receiTed  much 
better  than  he  expected ;  and  as  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  report  was  false  which  had 
declared  the  earl  and  Catherine  to  be  loyers, 
he  resoWed  to  follow  up  the  advantage  he  had 
gained,  and  obtain  on  honourable  terms  as  an 
heiresB,  the  lovely  girl  whom  he  had  wished 
to  make  his  own  on  less, respectable  condi- 
tions. Besides,  he  had  a  double  motive  for 
this  pursuit,  which  I  shall  explain  hereafter. 

Lord  Shirley  was  all  this  time  talking  or 
rather  listening  to  the  ladies  before  mentioned, 
and  watching  Catherine  and  Melvyn ;  but 
seeing  the  General  beckoning  him,  he  bade 
the  ladies  a  hasty  farewell  and  drew  near  the 
General,  who  had  just  told  Catherine  it  was 
time  to  retire,  and  had  withdrawn  her  from 
the  side  of  Melvyn. 

The  General  now  begged  Lord  Shirley  to 
get  up  the  carriage,  as  Catherine  was  not  to 
return  with  the  duchess;  and  leading  her 
from  the  presence  chamber,  they  went  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs  to  wait  till  the  carriage  was 
announced.  Lord  Shirley  soon  returned,  to 
say  that  they  could  walk  to  it ;  and  the  Gene- 
ral going  before  thorn,  gave  Catherine  to  the 
care  of  her  younger  protector. 

The  crowd  on  the  outaide  of  the  piazza  was 
excessively  great;  and  as  Lord  Shirley  re- 
marked it  to  Catherine,  she  cast  her  eyes  over 
it.  Immediately  she  started,  changing  colour, 
and  clung  with  trembling  emotion  to  the  ann 
j  she  held.  Lord  Shirley  witnessed  her  emo- 
I  tion  with  wonder  as  well  as  alarm,  and  asked 
her  if  she  was  ill. 

••  It  is  over — it  is  past,"  she  cried,  stopping 
to  recover  her  breath,  "  and  let  us  hasten  to . 
the  carriage  ;*'  casting  as  she  spoke,  a  startled 
glance  on  the  crowd.  Lord  Shirley  followed 
the  direction  of  her  eyes,  but  saw  nothing  to 
explain  her  agitation;  and  in  silence  they  both 
joined  the  General  in  the  carriag^e. 

"  Miss  Shirley  was  quite  ill  just  now," 
said  the  earl. 

"Indeed!"  cried  the  General.  "But  I 
hope,  my  dear,  the  air  has  recovered  you — to 
be  sure  the  drawing-room  was  very  hot;  be- 
■idet,  you  must  have  undergone  a  great  deal 
of  emotion." 

**A  great  deal,  indeed  !"  said  Catherine 
■igfaing.  And  Lord  Shirley  thought  the  reply 
meant  more  than  it  appeared  to  the  General  to 


but  quickly  drawing  her  head  in  again  she  be- 
came very  pale  and  betrayed  great  agitation. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  are  ill  again,"  cried 
the  General.  And  Lord  Shirley  turning  round, 
beheld  all  the  same  symptoms  of  uneasiness 
renewed. 

"  Lionel,"  cried  he,  "  do  call  to  the  coach- 
man, and  tell  him  to  stop  at  the  first  perfumer's 
shop  for  some  of  the  best  sal-volatile."  And 
Lord  Shirley,  regarding  Catherine  with  a 
scrutinizing  look,  obeyed. 

When  the  coach  stopped  as  desired,  Lord 
Shirley  offered  to  get  out  for  what  she  wanted ; 
but  Catherine  catching  his  arm,  so  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  that, 
though  surprised  at  her  vehemence,  he  acceded 
to  her  request.  But  it  was  in  uneasy  thought- 
fulness  that  he  did  so.  Why  was  Catherine 
thus  violently  affected  ! — and  why  was  she  ad- 
verse to  his  getting  out!  Lord  Shirley  dared 
not  inquire ;  and  had  he  even  been  capable  of 
indulging  his  curiosity  by  questions  and  re- 
marks disguised  by  that  coarse  and  vulgar 
banter  which  many  persons  indulge  in,  there 
was  a  dignity  in  Catherine's  manner  and  also 
in  her  character  which  would  have  awed  him 
into  forbearance.  He  knew,  therefore,  that  he 
must  remain  in  perplexed  ignorance  on  the 
subject.  But  had  he  recollected  that  the  dig- 
nity of  character  which  he  observed  in  Cathe- 
rine was  a  pledge  of  such  uprightness  of  con- 
duct as  must  prevent  her  emotion  from  having 
its  rise  in  any  unworthy  cause,  he  would, 
though  he  remained  ignorant,  have  been  nei- 
ther uneasy  nor  perplexed.  But  he  was  nn- 
happily  of  a  suspicious  nature ;  and  how  can 
men  of  that  description,  however  highly  gifted 
and  however  virtuous,  be  either  uniformly  just 
or  uniformly  generous  ? 


In  Pall  Mall  there  was  a  stop  of  carriages ; 
tod  at  Lord  Shirley  put  his  head  out  of  one 
window  to  see  how  soon  they  were  likely  to 
pfOModp  Catherine  leaned  out  of  the  other; 


Catherine's  silence  was  as  pit>found  as 
Lord  Shirley's ;  but  this  the  General  attributed 
to  indisposition,  which  fear  was  however  con- 
tradicted by  the  brilliant  colour  on  her  cheek. 
Some  ill-humour  mingled  with  the  earl's  si- 
lence ;  and  as  he  could  not,  dared  not,  interro-  ' 
gate  Catherine  on  the  subject  most  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  he  could  not  help  questioning  her 
on  one  of  nearly  equal  interest. 

"It  seemed  to  me.  Miss  Shirley,"  observed 
the  eari,  "  that  you  and  Mr.  Melvyn  were  not 
strangers  to  each  other  when  you  met  to-day ! 
— you  had  met,  I  believe,  before  1" 

«« Yes-^yes,  we  had— J  had  seen— yes,  I 
had  seen  him  several  times  before,"  answered 
Catherine  in  great  confusion. 

"Very  extraordinary  that!  —  why  did  be 
not  tell  me  so!"  exclaimed  the  Genera). 
"  Surely  he  could  not  visit  at  Mrs.  Merie'at*^ 

This  was  what  Lord  Shirley  moat  anxiooaly 
wished  to  know,  bnteonld  not  on  mytcgqrot 
have  commanded  hie  ftdlngn  ■nfMimUii  ^ 
ask. 

"O!  n»— he^U  Mlfiail«l1i».*> 
certainly,"  nfilM 
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composure,  and  relatingr  the  manner  in  ^  htch  the  band  he  held,  re-entered  hia  carriage,  and 
Melryn  had  become  personally  known  to  her. .  drove  home  to  meditate  on  his  hopes,  bi< 

The  General  looked  displeased ;  bat  he  -,  fears,  his  perplexities,  and  his  suspicions, 
sighed  also,  for  his  obduracy  had  thus  ex- ■  Then  his  riTal !  Mel Tyn  his  rival  !^for  it  was 
posed  Catherine  to  insult.  I  now  clear  that  he  would  come  forward  as  sucb. 

"  Villain  !**  muttered  Lord  Shirley  between  j  And  if  the  idea  of  Dormer^s  paying  his  id- 
his  shut  teeth.  i  dresses  to  her  was  a  formidable  one,  how 

Bui  Catherine  heard  him,  and  replied  to  his  .  much  more  so  was  the  certainty  of  Catherine's 
term,  by  observing,  **  Surely,  my  lord,  you  in  affection  being  sought  by  one  skilled  in  all  the 
this  instance  juds;e  Mr.  Melvyn  uncand idly,  arts  of  soft  persuasion,  and  avowedly  a  favour- 
as  there  was  nothing  in  his  conduct  to  warrant  ite  of  her  sex.  Bui  was  she  like  the  rest  of 
the  idea  that  his  desiyfns  against  me  were  dis-  .  her  sex !  was  she  likely  to  be  won  by  man- 
honourable. —  Do  you  think  there  was,  sir  V  '  ners,  however  specious,  and  accomplishmeats, 
she  added,  addressing  the  General.  :  however  brilliant!    No,  certainly  not.— Still, 

**  My  dear,  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  ,  Lord  Shirley  doubted,  for  he  was  in  love;  and 
think — Melvyn  is  a  man  of  excellent  charac-   well  has  the  poet  s^,  that 

ter ;  but  this  I  know,  I  cannot  be  very  angry  |         ..-^he  lover  is  a  man  afraid ^" 

with  a  fine  young  man  tor  admiring  you,  es-  |         ••  And  feels  bis  own  demerits  most, 
peciall y  as  my  conscious  heart  tells  me,  that.  When  he  should  most  aspire  to  gain.** 

howevir  derogatory  to  you  his  views  might  Catherine  also  reUred  to  her  own  room  in 
be.  It  was  I  who  had  exposed  you  to  such  an  ^^^^^  ^  Uiink  over  the  scenes  she  had  lately 
equivocal  situation.  ,  .         '  gone  through;  and  she  could  not  help  being 

w  ''^f«"?^^V?"l""T^^*  *?^*®»"".^  '  conscious  thai,  triumphant  over  every  other 
Lord  bhiriey,  his  fine  face  cnmsoning  with  feeling,  ^-as  pleasure  at  the  animated  and  fiat- 
,n^.«rn,..««  •  ».  p^^  ^«n  ««^n«  ♦/.  iK.«i-  r,«v    .    •       ,  .,  .  respcct  snd  Tegard  which 

her,  by  his  resentment 
degrrading  admiration 

.  _,  , indulging  no  unpleasant 

•'My  dear  Lionel,  your  anger  is  so  excessive,  reverie,  when  she  was  informed  that  Locy 
that  you  have  exhausted  the  family  stock,  and  j  ^|e,ie  was  below.  She  started  at  hearing 
there  can  be  none  lett  for  my  use.  N\  ell,  the  tj,is,  and  desired  her  to  be  shown  into  her 
days  of  chivalry  are  not  over,  1  see,  and  your  j  <iressinff-TOom. 

sword,  at  least,' would  be  ready  lo  leap  from  fhe  conference  was  long  and  painful ;  lo 
Its  scabbard,  to  revenge  even  a  look  that  much  so,  that  when  Lord  Shirley  came  to  din- 
thrwitens  her  with  in:?ult  '•   ^  ner,  Lucv  Merle  passed  him  on  the  stairs  with 

During  these  remarks,  C  aihenno  was  ex-   her  eves'swollen  with  excessive  crying;  and 
penencin?  no  very   unpleasing    soimtions ;    when  Catherine  herself  appeared,  she  looked 
though   they  dyed  hor  cheeks  with  blushes,    nj,.re  than  usual  I  v  pale,  though  her  rigid  ad- 
^  and  cast  her  eyes  on  the  pound.     I-  or  though    herence  to  truth  made  her  reject  the  offered  ex- 
Iher  dohcaey  was  wounded  by  the  laea  that    euse  for  her  paleness  su arrested  to  her  by  the 
Melvyn  had  dared  to  think  ol"  her  in  an  im-    General,  in  the  excessiv/heat  of  the  weather, 
proper  liarht,  still  that  delicacy  and  th.>  proper       g^  ^.^^  ^^  Catherine  pale,  and  why  was 
pride  01  her  virtue  were  granted  by  tne  man-    Lucv  Merle  distressed,  thought  Lord  Shirlev;  = 
ner  in  which  Lord  Shirley  entered   into  and    _aid  his  painlul  perplexity  was  increased  bvl 
shared   hor  teelings,  and   the  noble  warmth    ^^^  consciousness,   that,  whatever  was  the! 
with  which   he   had   resented  the  supposed   ^..^^^  ,„-,hese  appearances,  he  had  no  right  to 
I  insult.  ^  ^^  !  demand  an  explanation  of  them. 


'*  I'pon  my  word.  General,"  said  Lord  Shir- 
I  ley,  at  length,  resuniiu!;  his  self-command,  **  I 
am  shix^ki-d  at  the  warmth  into  which  I  have 
bt*en  hurried.    To  be  sun*,  I  have  no  right  to 
resent  Miss  Shirley's  injuries." 

•*  No  right  !'*  inierrupuni  the  General,  *•  how  ■ 
so ?  are  vou  ml  the  head  of  her  family  ?    She  |  C  H  A  PT E  R    X I . 

is  a  Shirley  —  and  1  earnestly  hope  she  may  \ 
continue  so."  Lord  Shirlcv  was  right  in  his  expectations 

The  last  part  of  this  speech  was  spoken  of  what  would  be  the  result  of  Catherine's  in- j 
low ;  and  Catherine,  if  she  heard,  did  not  un-  trixiuction  into  the  world.  The  General's, 
derstand  it«  But  it  was  not  lost  on  the  earl,  d^x^r  was  immediately  besieged  with  visiters,' 
who,  in  a  transport  of  grateful  pU'asur*\  seinnl  and  the  tabUs  covered  with  cards  of  invitation. ; 
the  General's  hand  and  pressed  it  atftvtion- '  **  I  should  like  better  to  return  into  the 
•ttflv.  .  country,  sir,**  said  Catherine,  *"  than  to  remain 

'I^e  coach  now  stoppt*d  at  the  General's    in  London,  and  run  this  giddy  round;  espe- 
door;  and  the  earl,  atVr  handini;  Catherine    cially  so  soim  atter  my  loss.'* 
oiiii  and  venturing  for  the  first  time  to  press  ,      But  the  Iteneral  had  now  tasted  the  delight 
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of  Metng  h«r  an  object  of  public  adminlion, 
and  lie  could  not  at  present  bear  to  deny  him- 
aelf  that  pleasure.  Still,  however,  Catherine 
persisted  in  urging  her  request,  and  at  length 
tba  General  promised  that,  if  she  would  only 
allow  him  to  conduct  her  onoe  or  twice  to  the 
Sfiera,  and  to  both  theatres,  he  would  consent 
to  defer  her  visits  to  all  the  world  till  the  next 


**  But  we  can  easily  come  from  the  country 
lo  these  places,  sir,'   "•"•  P«tK«ri«* .  4*  ^r^A 


Catherine;  '*and 
rhea  there,  we  are  quite  near  enough  to  see 
feaqoently  tiiose  friends,  those  true  friends, 
who  think  us  worth  driving  a  few  miles  to 


**'rnie,  very  true,*'  replied  the  General; 
**aod  you  shall  have  it  your  own  way.** 

But  Mrs.  Baynton  was  not  as  complaisant, 
and  she  told  the  General  that  he  and  his  idol 
asight  go  bv  themselves,— a  plan  loo  pleaaant 
to  thom  to  be  ofajeded  to  for  one  moment. 

Lord  Shirley  heard  of  their  intended  pllns 
with  mised  feelings.  He  would  have  wished 
lo  hove  been  the  diosen  of  Catherine's  heart, 
Ihoofh  she  was  exposed  to  the  attractions  and 
allewtions  of  other  men;  and  he  did  not  like 
lo  owe  her  acceptance  of  him  rather  to  her 
having  had  no  power  of  choice  than  to  a  pre- 
fappoce  of  him.  But  then  on  the  other  hand, 
bio  aoceeas  was  made  surer  by  her  returning 
islo  eomparative  retirement,  a  retirement  to 
which  he  alone  had  unrestricted  admittance. 
Boaideo,  he  felt  that  to  have  seen  her  constant- 
ly exposed  to  the  attrntions  of  Melvyn  would 
boEoe  given  him  almost  insupportable  agony ; 
Ihsrsfore,  00  the  whole,  he  rejoiced  that  they 
again  quitted  New  Street. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  world  gave  Catherine 
la  the  eori ;  while  the  General  heard  this  report 
with  wonder  that  it  was  not  true;  and  the 
moco  so,  because  he  was  sure  that  the  earl  was 
in  lovo  with  Catherine. 

At  length  he  could  keep  silence  no  longer ; 
hot  taking  Lord  Shirley  into  his  own  study,  he 
and,  ^1  can't  endure  the  suspense  to  which 
yoo  doom  me,  Lionel ;  for  in  your  heart  I  see 
that  yoQ  adore  my  grranddau^ter,  and  yet  you 
aaflier  her  to  remain  in  total  ignorance  of  your 
attachmf'nt  and  views." 

**  M  V  dear  General,  how  can  I  disclose  them 
when  1  am  convinced  that  she  has  no  other  re- 
gard fer  me  than  she  thinks  due  to  an  attached 
nlation  ?" 

**And  pray,  my  lord,  what  other  regard 
would  you  have  Miss  Shirley  allow  herself  to 
feel  for  you,  ss  you  never  even  hinted  to  her 
that  you  wished  to  engage  her  affections  !" 

•*  Oh !  but  my  eyes  must  have  told  her." 

**  Your  eyes !  she  never  looks  at  them  long 
fnongh  to  understand  them ;  for,  dcept  when 
she  gave  her  delicate  aunt  such  offence  by 
praising  yrxjr  blushes,  her  modesteye  is  usu- 
ally withdrawn  from  the  face  of  every  man, 
as  soon  as  abe  has  once  testified  her  respect 
and  ationtioo  by  lifUng  it  up." 


**  True,  very  true,  General ;  however,  I  am 
sure  that  if  1  were  to  make  proposals  to  her 
she  would  reject  them." 

**And  your  pride  cannot  bear  the  idea  of 
being  refused !  Well,  Lionel,  it  is  then  cer^ 
tain  you  are  not  thoroughly  and  completely  in 
love ;  when  you  are,  afii^tion  will  conquer 
self-love,  and  you  will  run  all  risks.  And  yat 
1  can't  help  laughing  at  your  fears;  for  am 
you,  do  you  think,  a  man  to  be  refused  t" 

*^  I  am  afraid  that  1  used  to  think  not,"  re- 
plied Lord  Shirley;  ^but  my  preposterous 
vanity  is  now  humbled  enough,  and  I  fear; 
that  1  shall  be  rejected  by  the  only  woman 
whose  rejection  is  capable  of  giving  me  pain." 

*'  Very  humble  and  very  pretty,"  aaid  tho 
General ;  **  and  if  Catherine  ware  here*  ahp 
would  quote  some  appropriate  text,  I  di^QO 
say." 

*'0h!  by  the  by,  that  reminds  me,"  r^; 
turned  the  earl,  ''that  I  wiah  jou  would  gift 
her  a  hint  to  be  on  her  guard  in  that  xeapect*; 
when  abe  is  in  society,  and  not  appear  to  bo 
more  serious  in  her  ideas  of  reliffious  dulisa 
than  others ;  as  I  find  that  Mrs.  Baynton  hia 
prepared  the  circles  she  will  move  in  Xofiioi' 
Iier  a  sort  of  enthusiast,  and  abe  will  incur  the 
danger  of  being  called  Saint  Shirley." 

''  Well,"  coolly  replied  the  General,  *^ikU. 
is  better  than  being  called  Sinner  Shirley." 

'*  But,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  generaJitj  ^ 
the  world  they  mean  the  same  thing;  and  lent 
piety  like  Mifis  Shirley's,  firm  feith  legvlatiM 
every  movement  of  her  heart  and  every  ww 
of  her  tongue,  is  so  rare  a  thing,  that  no  mo 
believes  in  its  existence;  and  as  we  nonegf 
us  like  to  admit  superiority  in  any  tbi^g,  onr 
dear  relation  will  be  deemed  by  moot  pooplo 
either  hypocritical  or  insane." 

'*  My  lord,"  rrplied  the  Geneial,  **  von  i|n4 
I  may  be  governed  by  what  the  world  •»!•, 
and,  tempted  by  its  dread  sneer,  may  be  in- 
fluenced to  seem  even  less  virtuous  and  irfi* 
urious  than  we  are ;  but  do  you  anppoae  tb|tt 
Miaa  Shirley  will !  The  being  who  Uvea  in 
this  world  considering  it  only  as  a  pasanoitto 
another,  cannot  condescend,  1  may  aay,  tnou^ 
the  would  not  use  the  term,  to  be  deterro4 
from  an  avowal  of  her  religious  feelinga  bj 
the  dread  of  the  acomer.  But  I  will  tefi  Jtm 
what  you  say." 

<'Tell  her  what  I  say  1  O  no!  aha  will  i»- 
aent  my  preaumption.' 

*'  No,  no ;  Catherine,  I  am  ante,  will  oto> 
look  your  preaomption  in  conaideration  of  your 
motivea.  But  here  she  is  coming  in  from  .tho 
garden,  I  will  call  her  in;  and  remember, 
Lionel,  true  love  never  is  withheld  by  any 
personal  fear  from  conaidering  the  good  of  \t^ 
object." 

The  General  immediately  beckoned  her  in;. 
and  abe  entered  extending  ber  band  with  a 
smile  of  great  cordiality  to  her  onbarraaaedi 
admirer. 

'•Catherine,'*  aaid  tho  Goneiil,  **hm  ip 
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yoar  noble  cousin  in  a  state  of  great  perplex- 
ity on  your  account" 

**  Indeed !"  said  Catherine,  blushing. 

"  Yes ;  he  is  afraid,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  world, — a  world  not  worthy  either  of  your 
purity  or  your  piety, — that,  if  you  do  not  keep 
your  piety  more  out  of  sight,  you  will  be  call- 
ed Saint  Shirley ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that 
the  interests  of  religion  always  suffer  by  any 
thing  that  serves  to  render  its  professors  ridi- 
culous." 

**  If  being  nicknamed^  however  unworthy  I 
know  myself  to  be  of  so  holy  a  name,  were  all 
I  had  to  apprehend  from  language  which  I 
have  only  recently  leariU  to  be  peculiar,  I 
should  not,  much  as  I  respect  Lord  Shirley's 
opinion,  be  inclined  to  alter  it.  But  I  feel 
with  you,  that  the  cause  of  religion  itself  suf- 
fers by  any  eccentricity,  however  harmless, 
in  the  conduct  or  manners  of  its  professors. 
And  if  I  must  ast^ociatc  with  the  world,  I  see 
that  I  must,  in  trifles  at  least,  not  go  counter 
to  its  ideas.  Yes,  you  are  both  right,  my  dear 
lord,  and  I  sincerely  thank  you,  g^randfather; 
assuring  yon  at  the  same  time  that  I  will  en- 
deavour to  refonn." 

**  Would,  on  the  contrary,  you  could  reform 
others,  and  make  them  like  you !"  replied  the 
eari. 

'*  I  should  think  it  presumptuous  for  me  to 
attempt  it,  or  even  to  believe  it  advisable. 
No;  all  I  can  do  I  will,  and  that  is,  not  run 
any  risk  of  bringing  religion  itself  into  con- 
tempt by  exposing  it  in  my  person  to  scorn. 
No,  Lord  Shirley;  no;  I  will  not  *sing  the 
Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land.*  Do  forgive 
me  this  one  quotation,  and  in  future  act  as  the 
representative  of  this  terrible  world,  that  loves 
not  to  hear  of  things  that  are  holy,  except 
once  a  week  from  the  pulpit  of  a  fashionable 
preacher." 

**  But  how  can  I  represent  that  world  with 
whose  feelings  and  opinions  I  have,  on  this 
occasion,  nothing  in  common  ?" 

"  Except,"  said  Catherine  smiling,  *'  its 
love  of  appearances,  and  conformity  to  estab- 
lished customs.  But  I  admire  your  candour 
and  your  friendly  boldness  in  speaking  this 
opinion  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  me.  O  Lord 
Snirlej !  dear  Lord  Shirley !  surely  you  were 
intradled  for  aomethinff  better  than  to  be  a  man 
oftheworidr 

^lOid  Shirlmf  waa  too  maeh  and  too  plea- 

'^'wad  ay  theae  words  to  articulate  an 

'-*  obIt  preaaed  her  hand  respectfully 

'^^'ea.**  thought  he  to  himself,  '*  I 

fiir  aomething  better,  and 

**  ba  die  hosband  of 

""m  an  unacconnt- 

dity  atill  re- 

ar  tfia  birth- 

oday  night, 

'^■KAeaa  of 

■biaal  or 


affected,  of  the  misses  who  beheld  her,  not  to 
see  her  (now  she  was  not  obliged  to  appear 
in  a  certain  costume  as  at  court)  dressed  in 
pale  pink,  and  her  fine  dark  hair  wreathed 
with  Maltese  roses ;  as  Mrs.  Baynton's  repre- 
sentations had  led  them  to  expect  to  see  her  in 
the  simple  and  peculiar  dress  of  a  Moravian  oi 
a  Methodist. 

Lord  Shirley  was  prevented  reaching  the 
Opera-house  till  late,  and  had  the  mortification 
to  find  Melvyn  standing  behind  Catherine's 
chair,  and  laying  close  siege  to  her  attention, 
if  not  to  her  heart  He  had  dared  to  tell  her 
not  only  that  the  report  of  her  engai^enient  to 
Lord  Shirley  was  universally  credited,  but 
how  many  heart-aches  it  had  occamioned ;  and 
Catherine  was  only  just  recovering  from  the 
embarrassment  which  this  information  gave  her 
when  Lord  Shirley  entered  the  box.  It  wu 
therefore  impossible  for  her  to  receive  him  with 
her  usual  ease  and  cordiality,  and  she  spoke 
to  nim  with  a  degree  of  coldness  which  shock- 
ed his  feelings  and  called  forth  his  jealousv; 
for  his  en^ging  rival  was  conversing  with 
her!  and  wholly  unable  to  contain  his  sensa- 
tions, he  replied  to  Melvyn's  courteous  bow  by 
an  almost  disdainful  defiance ;  and  nearly  turn- 
ing his  back  on  Catherine,  began  conveising 
with  the  duchess. 

**  I  see  how  it  is ;  I  see  I  was  not  misi»> 
formed,"  said  Melvyn  with  a  deep  sigh;  ^ha 
has  all  the  airs  of  a  successful  lover  already. 
Alas !  I  know  my  duty,  and  shall  perform  it; 
good  night." 

Melvyn  was  disappointed ;  he  expected  that 
Catherine,  in  all  the  haughty  con^iousness 
of  power  and  beauty,  would  have  so  far  re- 
sented liord  Shirley^s  evident  discomposure 
by  pressing  him  to  keep  his  seat ;  but  he  knew 
not  that  pride  and  resentment  were  the  slave* 
of  Catherine,  not  her  masters ;  and  that,  atp 
tributing  Lord  Shirley's  anger  at  seeing  Mel- 
vyn by  her  side  to  his  kind  resentment  of  her 
imagined  wrongs,  she  was  little  inclined  to 
punish  him  for  a  feeling  that  she  respected; 
and  she  was  in  reality  very  glad  when  Melvyn 
got  up  to  go  away.  She  therefore  returned 
his  **  Good-night'*  far  more  cordially  than  he 
uttered  it. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone.  Lord  Shirley  turn- 
ed round  almost  involuntarily  to  see  how  Ca- 
therine bore  his  departure,  and  how  she  was 
disposed  to  regard  him ;  and  to  his  agreeable 
surprise  he  saw  her  look  on  him  with  so  i^weet 
yet  arch  a  smile,  that  almost  without  know- 
ing it  he  found  himself  seated  in  the  chair  be- 
hind her. 

**I  suppose  you  are  glad  he  is  gonel"  said 
she  in  a  low  voice. 

**  I  am  indeed ;  but  you  are  not" 

**  Oh,  yes !  1  am ;  the  moment  you  came  in, 
I  wished  him  gone." 

••Indeed!  why  sol" 

•'Beeaase  I  felt  it  nncomfortable  to  converts 
with  a  man,  in  your  preaenee,  whom  yoo  eoa-J 
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aider  aa  hBTJng  regicded  me  in  a  degrsdinj 
point  of  Tiew.  Not  but  that  I  am  sure  yoi 
wrong  him,  else  I  should  not  be  so  civil  t 
him.  He  is  Terjagrerablei  especiailj  to  me 
Jbr  he  knew  mj  mother;   that  is.  he  has  me 


Thera  Iras  ao  much  to  please  and  rni  mach 
to  displease  the  earl  in  this  speech,  thai  he  did 
nM  know  bow  to  reply  to  it.  At  I  a  nl,  however, 
he  aiid,  "  Would  1  had  known  your  mother; 
«od  Btill  mora  do  I  wish  it,  since  I  finil  being 
mbta  to  talk  of  her  has  the  power  to  make  a 
Man  agreeahle  to  yon." 

Calherine  turned  round  with  a  look  of  mark- 
ad  surpri*o,Bnd  he  could  hardly  helpinterpret- 
iog  her  look  into  these  notda,  "Is  it  possible  you 
can  believe  I  think  Mr.  Melv^o  more  agreea- 
ble than  you  T**  Hut  she  lemalnrd  silent;  and 
Lord  ShirteVi  gathering  hope  from  the  look  she 
lud  ^ven  him,  became  aa  pleasant  as  usual. 

Catherine  leaned  over  the  box  some  time 
abaorfaed  in  profound  atlonlion  to  the  munic  ; 
and  having,  as  she  retired  a^in,  observed  se- 
veral ftces  and  ela^'''^  in  ^e  pit  looking  up- 
ward*, she  asked  the  duehess  what  it  was  that 
OBgaged  the  atientioD  of  the  audience,  and 
diew  it  from  the  stage.  The  duchess  lonkcd 
at  Lord  Shirley,  and  smiled  sarcaslically  he- 
fbn  she  replied.  "  f  beg  your  (iriace  to  ansiver 
tfaaqoestionaa  you  choose,"  said  Lord  Shirley 
is  reply  to  the  smile. 

"They  are  looking.  Miss  Shirley,  at  a  new 
planet  thai  has  been  lately  discovered,  and  ia 
BOW  visible  to  the  naked  eye." 

"Impossible!  madam- 


The  duchess  looked  aj^in  incredulously 
Lord  Shirley.     "  h  is  real,  not  pretended,  i 
deed,  duchess,"  said  the  earl,  again  answering 
her  look. 

"  What  is  real  V  cried  Catherine. 

"  Your  ignorance,"   replied    llio   duohess. 

For  my  own  part,  my  dear,"  shfi  added  in 
■  kind  tone,  "  I  have  been  so  used  to  all  the 
affeetalions  and  pretences  of  beauties,  and 
woutd'be  beauties,  and  coquettes  and  prudes, 
that  I  own  to  you  I  have  llllle  faith  in  (he 
iblance  of  modesty,  and  am  more  inclined 
to  believe  a  woman  hypocrilical  than  humble. 
Bat  Lord  Shirley,  who  knows  you  hutierihan 
'  do,  assures  me  you  are  honest,  and  that  you 
-  -  -■  pretending,  but  feeling  ignorance  and 
at  this  moment." 


I  never  at  this,  or  at  any  other  moment, 
madam,"  replied  Catherine  coolly  but  proud- 
ly, '<  say  ai^  thing  that  is  not  true ;  and  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  your  grace 

lien  1  will  explai 
', — ay,  and  all  ar 
Bwt,    are  loMitgti 


covered  in  the  Shirley  family.   Do  you  nndei^ 

"  To  be  aura  1  do,"  said  Catherine  drawing 
back,  and  dyed  with  blushes  such  as  no  art 
could  imiiatt:,  no  hypocrisy  feign. 

"  1  am  qnite  convinced  now,  Ejhiiley,"  said 
the  duchess  laughing;  "but indeed,  Miss  Shir- 
ley, ifyou  retire  from  admiration  so  pointedly, 
I  shall  tliink  you  affected  in  one  way," 

"  Perhaps,  replied  Catlietine  thoughtfully, 
"  it  will  be  more  proper  and  delicate  not  to 
seem  to  notice  it;  but  it  ia  very  natural  that 
Ihey  should  took  at  me,  becauae  I  am  a  new 
(ace,  and  with  something  of  the  romantic  at- 
tached to  my  story,  and  also  on  my  poor  fa- 
ther's account." 

She  then  resumed  her  station  in  front ;  and 
the  duchess  looked  at  Lord  Shirley  again,  but 
with  a  different  expression,  and  one  mo6I  truly 
gratifying  to  bis  feelings ;  for  the  duchess  was 
worthy  lo  know  .and  capable  of  appreciating  Ca- 
Iherine'a  character  when  once  known;  though, 
as  is  aomelimes  the  case,  abe  had,  like  others, 
been  prejudiced  against  tier  by  the  rcpiesenla- 
lions  of  her  own  family. 

"  It  is  remarkable  to  me,"  said  Catheiine  in 
a  very  low  voice  to  the  duchess,  "  that  many 
who  talk  oifensively  loud  during  the  music, 
should  be  silent  as  the  grave  when  the  danciog 
is  going  forward;  and  that  women'sit  absorbed 
in  motionless  attention,  when  really,  one  would 
think,  they  would  be  glad  to  turn  their  heads 
away." 

"  0  thou  poor  novice  !"  replied  the  duchess 
smilinw  —  "But  such  is  the  power  of  habit, 
that  I  doubt  not  by  this  time  twelvemonth  you 
will  see  nothing  indecent  in  the  dancing,  and 
will  very  likely  talk  during  the  opera." 

"The  latter,  my  love  of  music  will  always 
forbid,  and  if  it  be  really  in  the  power  of  habit 
to  conquer  my  sense  of  decency,  I  will  not  fre- 
quent the  opera — I  will  not  give  habit  an  op- 
portunity of  so  operating  upon  me,  —  for,  >f 
once  a  woman  allows  any  thing  to  deprive  her 
of  her  nice  sense  of  propriety,  tell  me  if  you 
can  whither  her  degiada^on  may  not  in  time 

"  Oh !  now  the  true  nature  peeps  out,"  re- 
plied Ihe  duchess  smiling;  "1  was  told  you 
were  a  niethodist  preacher  in  peliicoala,  and  1 
am  very  glad  you  have  favoured  me  with  a 
specimen  of  your  art.  But  pray  da  not  preach 
to  me,  for  if  you  do  you  will  certainly  convert 
me  ;  for  the  little  1  have  yel  setn  of  you  has 
inclined  me  already  to  believe  that  all  you  do 
and  feel,  is  '  wisest,  virluouscst,  discreetest, 
best.' " 

"  With  tfie  hope  of  converting  your  grace 
before  my  eyes,  can  you  posnibly  imagine  I 
shall  obey  Ihe  prohibition,  and  cease  preach- 
ingl"  said  Catherine,  laughing. 

Lord  Shirley,  who  had  gone  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house,  now  returned ;  and  telling 
Iheladiea,  if  they  wiahod  to  £«v'\n\a\VB  too^\ 
without  being  patnfuWj  wywewbi,  ^c^  ^i-^^^ 
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better  go  directly  and  before  tbe  cartam  fell ; ;  he  reached  them,  the  earl  composed  hit  troo- 
he  offered  an  arm  to  each,  and  jiut  before  the  bled  features,  and  eren  wishea  Melvjn  pood 
crowd  began  to  assemble  he  went  in  search  of;  night  in  a  kind  tone  when  they  parted  at  the 
the  carriage,  but  the  ladies  soon  found  their  door  of  the  Opera. 

situation  a  roost  unpleasant  one.  The  beauty  !  **  I  wonder  who  Miss  Clermont  is,  and  what 
and  novelty  of  Catherine  soon  made  her  the  her  claims  on  Lord  Shirley  can  be,**  thought 
universal  attraction,  and  the  duchess  and  her-  '  Catherine,  when  she  retired  for  the  night; 
self  were  so  painfully  pressed  upon,  that  they  **  she  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  no  wonder  be 
were  glad  to  accept  the  offered  protection  of.  saw  her  to  her  carriage.'*  But  Catherine 
Melvyn,  uho  with  some  difficulty  kept  the  could  not  forget  the  expression  of  Melvyn^s 
crowd  a  liitle  off  them.  countenance  when  he  mentioned  her ;  and  Ci- 

'*  But  where  is  the  happy  Shirley  V*  said  therine  certainly  did  not  go  to  sleep  that  night 
Melryn;  '*  why  has  he  deserted  his  charge  1**   as  soon  as  usual.    Still,  she  was  not  at  all 

^*  Lord  Sliirley  has  gone  to  see  for  the  car-  aware  that  she  was  on  the  pc»nt  of  feeling 
riage.*'  -■  more  interest  in  Lord  Shirley  tiian  her  seoH 

*'  And  when  he  returns  must  I  resign  you  to  of  propriety  would  have  allowed  her  to  feri ; 
him,  madam,  or  are  you  not  too  much  aware  for,  as  yet,  the  preference  was  not  derided 
how  Aatiering  to  him,  and  how  full  of  confir-  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  z  partiaJitjf. 
mation  to  the  report  of  the  world,  his  leading  '  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  deconnn 
you  to  the  carriage  would  be  to  venture  so  de-  warranted.  Lord  Shirley  was  in  New  Street, 
cided  a  step  V*  and  he  lost  no  time  in  talking  of  the  opera  of 

**Sir,  Lord  Shirley,  in  the  absence  of  my  the  night  before,  while  the  General  listened  to 
grandfather,  who  was  too  unwell  to  accompany  his  description  of  the  admiration  which  Ca- 
me, is  my  natural  protector,  because  he  is  my    therine  had  excited. 

nearest  relation,  and  when  be  comes  I  shall '  **I  wish  I  had  been  there  to  have  witnessed 
certainly  claim  that  protection/'  ,it!**  he  exclaimed — **My  dear  Lionel,  how 

^*  It  is  veiy  strange  he  should  have  withheld    you  must  have  enjoyed  your  evening!** 
it  when  it  was  so  much  needed.     But  here  he       '*  I  cannot  say  so,  sir,  for  Melvyn  was  talk- 
is.*'  ing  in  Miss  Shirley*s  ear  when  1  entered  the 

However,  though  in  sight,  Lord  Shirley  did    box ;  and  had  not  the  duchess  taken  his  arm, 
not  come  near  them ;  but  giving  his  arm  to  a    he  would  have  handed  her  to  the  carriage,  I 
very  beautiful  woman,  returned  again,  as  if  ^  believe.'* 
going  to  see  her  to  her  carriage.  ••  Why.  where  were  you  then  ?'* 

••  Cool  enough,  thai !"  muttered  Melvfn :  ■  *•  1  was  gone  to  call  up  the  coach,'*  replied 
"but  1  suppose  she  insisted  upon  it.  W'ell,  Lord  Shirley,  blushing.  ••  But,  sir,  is  it  not 
Miss  Shirlev,  the  world  will  now  conclude  clear  that,  if  Miss  Shirlev  did  not  like  him, 
Lord  Shirley  is  secure  of  you,  by  this  public  she  would  net  allow  him  to  speak  to  her,  aiw! 
negleci."  attend  her  in  the  way  he  does  1  for,  would  she 

'•  NeoWt,  sir!  neglect!  I  cannot  see  his  not  remember  with  pain  his  former  presump- 
conduct  in  the  lifrht  you  do.  nor  should  I  ap-  tion  ?  True,  she  thinks  his  views  were  bo- 
prove  of  Lord  Shirley's  being  rude  to  another  nourahle;  but  were  she  not  partial  to  him, 
woman  in  order  to  attend  on  me ;  no  doubt  the  would  she  not  in  this  instance  be  governed  by 
lady  he  is  protectinj:  has  claims  on  him."  the  opinion  of  ethers  V 

*•  No  douht,"  returned  Melvyn  sarcastically. :      **1  own  there  is  something  in  what  too 

The  duchess  was.  durinsr  this  conversation,  sav;  and  as  it  is  most  likely  Melvyn  will  be 
talking  to  a  lady  near  her.  hut  now  tumins  as  easier  to  obtain  the  hand  of  my  heiress,  ti 
round,  she  exprt-^sed  her  surprise  that  Lord  the  heart  of  an  obscure  girl,  she'must  be  ia- 
Shirley  was  not  come  back.  '  dined  Xornenurast  his  addresses,  orshe  would 

**  He  is  gone,"  said  Melvyn  with  a  si^nifi-  pointedly  discourage  him;  for  no  doubt  he 
cant  smile,  **  to  see  Miss  Clermont  to  her  car-  makes  a  sort  of  love  to  her,  and  has  sufficient 
riage.'*  pretensions  to  address  her." 

*•  Oh!  that,"  she  replied,  '•  is  a  piece  of  ci-  '•  I  do  not  doubt,*'  cried  Lord  Shirley, 
vility  which  he  could  not  avoid.**  On  which  pacing  the  room  in  agony,  '*but  that  hedoei 
she  becki>ned  the  duke  her  husband,  who  sue-  .  approach  her  as  a  lover.'^ 
ceetled  in  making  his  way  up  to  her  before  •'  But  1  will  know  beyond  a  doubt,"  replied 
Lord  Shirley  did — "  Her»»,  duke.*'  said  she,  the  General;  "for  I  will  ask  her  the  ques- 
'*  do  you  take  Miss  Shirley  under  your  protec-  tion."  He  said  no  more;  for  Catherine  en- 
tion,  while  I  takrMr.  Melvyn*s  arm;  and  then  tered  the  room,  and  blushed  when  she  saw 
let  us  go  and  meet  Shirley,  who  has  been  to  Lord  Shirley. 
get  up  the  carriage."  *  '      •'  So,  Catherine,"  cried  the  Genera],  ♦•  I  fitid 

This    arrangement    dissipated    the    angry    Melvyn  was  your  beau  last  night  ?" 
ffloom  which  was  gathering  on  Lord  Shirley's       ''O  ty  !  Lord  Shirley,"  said  Catherine,  "  I 
brow,  from  apprehension  lest  Catherine  should    se*  you  have  been  teillng  tales ;  but  I  will  be 
take  the  arm  of  Melvyn ;  and  as  the  Duke  con-   even  with  you.     My  dear  sir,  if  Mr.  Melvyn 
elusively  resigned  her  to  his  care  as  soon  as .  had  not  stepped  in  to  our  assistance,  the  da<^ 
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CM  and  1  miffht  have  been  squeezed  to  death 
ia  the  crowd,— a  danger  wholly  incurred  bj 
Lord  Shirley's  desertion  of  us." 
^  How !  did  1  not  go  to  see  for  the  ser- 

**  Yee,  bat  you  need  not  have  stayed  away 
so  long.  Was  it  absolutely  necessary  for  you 
to  hand  Miss  Clermont  to  her  carriage,  when 
yoa  were  the  promised  beaqof  the  Duchess  of 
C and  myself  r' 

^  And  did  he  do  thU  1" 

-O,  yes;  he  did." 

^  Upon  my  word,  Lionel,"  cried  the  Gene- 
ral, laughing,  **  vou  are  a  sly  fellow,  and  did 
won  tell  tales  of  jf outm^^,  certainly.  Well,  I 
tkiiik  Melvyn  was  very  right  in  filling  the 
plaee  you  had  abandoned.  Poor  Sophy  Cler- 
oiont!  it  was  kind  in  you,  indeed  !" 

Lord  Shirley  looked  foolish,  and  only  ut- 
tOTsd,  **  Nonsense,  stuff!" 

**  But,  my  dear,"  said  the  General,  gravely, 
**tlie  wonder  is,  not  that  MeUyn  should  wi«h 
tD  |»a^  you  attention,  but  that  you  should  suf' 
frr  hu  attentions,  as  he  must,  1  conclude,  be 
all  but  a  declared  lover.  Therefore,  unless 
yov  mean  to  accept  him,  you  should  keep  him 
at  a  distance." 

**  Is  it  possible,  sir,"  cried  Catherine, "  that 

Kcaa  suppose  me  likely  to  allow  Mr. 
vyn  to  converse  with  me,  if  he  were  in 
any  degree  approaching  the  character  of  a 
lover  ?— No,  sir ;  it  is  b^use  he  has  no  such 
pretentions,  that  I  think  it  right  to  treat  him 
with  the  civility  due  to  every  gentleman." 

**  No  such  pretensions,  Catherine !" 

**  None,  lie  has  candidly  told  me  that 
wliro  be  followed  me  in  the  street,  and  be- 
iHiTed  so  absurdlv,  he  hoped  to  prevail  on  me 
Is  listen  to  his  honourable  and  disinterested 
aidresBSS,  for  he  then  thought  me  his  inferior. 
But  the  severity  with  which  Mrs.  Merle 
iMated  him,  and  I  regarded  him,  convinced 
kin  his  suit  would  be  hoi>ele8s;  and  when 
ks  was  so  firmly  forbidden  (here  Catherine 
UaslMd,  and  hesitated  in  her  speech,)  never 
Is  walk  before  the  house  agai»,  he  was  re- 
lllf«l  to  eonquer  a  resrarc^at  promised  only 
Is  Hake  him  miserable;  and  he  did  con- 
it." 

•*Does  he  say  so?"  asked  Lord  Shirley. 

"Well,"  said  the  General,  ♦*I  do  not  see, 
•o  frank  and  honourable  an  avowal,  and 

Dsmpleta  an  exculpation,  how  Catherine, 

a  delicate  woman,  can  refuse  to  listen  to 
Indeed,  if  she  did  not,  it  would  seem 

if  she  was  piqued  at  his  not  renewing  hit* 


**  We  do,  my  lord ;  and  Lucy  Merle  goes 
back  with  us  also."  ^ 

"  Indeed !  Lucy  Merle  goin^r  back  with 
them !"  said  Lord  Shirley  to  himself,  as  ha 
returned  home;  '*!  wonder  how  the  likes 
Melvyn !  I  hope  she  understood,  and  conse- 
quently resents,  his  former  behaviour ;  for  I 
am  well  convinced  he  is,  and  means  to  be, 
Catherine  Shiiley's  lover,  though  he  disavows 
his  intention ;  and  probably  he  hopes,  by 
throwing  her  oflf  her  guard,  to  steal  into  her 
aflfcctions.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  so,  1  see  very 
clearly.  Had  1  not  then  better  try  my  own 
fortune  with  her  first?  No;  1  dare  not." 
And  while  he  experienced  thus  all  the  doubts, 
and  fears,  and  miseries,  incident  to  love,  he 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  **0h,  poor  Sophia! 
thou  art  indeed  well  revenged !" 

The  next  day,  the  General  and  Catherine 
returned  to  Hampton,  and  the  day  after,  Lord 
Shirley  went  Uiither  also. 

'^Now,  then,  for  a  few  more  rational  even- 
ings !"  cried  Catherine,  when  she  saw  him. 
**  Oh,  how  superior  is  the  life  we  shall  lead, 
to  a  London  life !" 

'*  But,  after  being  used  to  the  incense  of 
general  admiration,  how  can  you  be  satisfied 
with  that  of  one  poor  beau,  and  that  one  a 
relation,  too  ?" 

**  My  lord,"  said  Catherine,  gravely,  "  per- 
fumes are  fine  things;  yet  some  people  cannot 
bear  them,  and,  finding  them  pernicious,  there- 
fore avoid  them.  Admiration  has  the  saae 
eflfect  on  me.  1  own,  it  is  a  very  delightful 
thing;  but,  certainly,  very  unwholesome; 
therefore,  I  wish  to  remove  from  its  baneful 
influence  before  it  injures  the  health  of  m^ 
mind.  Your  approbation  (Iwill  not  call  it 
admiration)  has  a  contrary  effect,  and  is  salu- 
tary to  me,  because  it  is  bonded,  I  flatter  my- 
self, on  better  grounds  than  mere  peraonAl 
appearance,  and  therefore  excites  me  to  per- 
severe in  that  conduct  which  first  called  it 
forth." 

Lord  Shirley  was  nearly  betrayed,  by  the 
blushing  emotion  with  which  Catherine  spoke, 
into  an  open  avowal  of  his  sentiments ;  but  the 
entrance  of  young  Dormer,  and  the  pleased 
surprise  with  which  she  received  and  wel- 
comed him,  not  only  prevented  his  declaration, 
but  also  led  him  to  rejoice  that  he  had  not 
made  iL 


**So  /  think,"  observed  Catherine. 

••I  wish  I  thought  so  too,"  said  Lonl  Shir- 
ley, sighing;  '*  but  1  dare  say  1  ought  to  think 
so,  and  that  I  alone  am  to  blame ;  so  let  us  \ 
mi\  another  subjecL    You  return  to  Hampton 

iOMrrov,  I  think,  and  mean  to  come  back 
jnm  on  Fri<laT  to  go  to  Vauxhall,  if  the 
VMiber  be  fiae." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Friday  at  length  came,  the  evening  fixed 
upon  for  their  party  to  Vauxhall ;  and  it  was 
settled  that  I^ord  Shiriey  should  escort  Mrs. 
Bsynton  to  Hampton  to  dinner,  as  her  dislike 
to  appear  where  her  niece  was  to  be  seen, 
and  in  eonpany  with  a  Lucy  Merloy  was  oon- 


%k 
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Tersation  of  Melvyn  was  unable  to  raise  her !  muraps  very  bad,  and  her  face  swelled  as  big 


entirely.  '  —  *""•  —'*  ~~  "^  ^--^ — *  —  '"'"'-    " 

*^  I  wish  that  man  would  leave  Miss  Shii^ 
ley  I"  said  l^ucy. 

*^  But  do  you  think  she  wishes  iti 


»»» 


as  two ;  and  as  to  Bridg^et,  my  dear-^^ 

Here  Mrs.  Baynton  could  endure  no  more. 
— **  Bridget,  my  dear,'*  gave  the  ermp  de  grau 
to  her  patience;  and  darting  forward,  she  did 


**■  I  hope  so;  if  I  did  not,  1  should  be  mise-   not  stop  till  she  found  her  arm  linked  in  thtt 
rablo ;  if  I  thoufrht  she  liked  him  and  approved   of  her  brother. 


his  addresses,  I  should  be  more  hurt  and  dis- 
appointed than  I  can  find  words  to  express 


»» 


*^  What*s  the  matter !"  cried  he  alarmed. 
'*  Matter!  why,  you  would  bring  ihatvul- 


greai  pressure  was  over. 

*•  Impossible,  my  lord  !"  cried  Mrs.  Bayn- 
ton ;••  we  shall  lose  our  company."  ;  ruplly,  than  Lord  Shirley  painfully  felt  the  em-; 

im-j 
dam,"  said  Lord  Sliiriev ;  *'  and  even  a  gen-  '  nrooer  it  was  for  him  to  be  seen  at  such  a  Dlacei 


-^Doar,  charmincr,  enthusiastic  girl!"  cried  gar  Miss  Lucy  Merle  with  you ;  and  now  all, 
Lord  Shiriey  pressing  her  arm  to  his  side —  her  vulgar  acquaintance  are  let  loose  on  us;  I' 
^^  would  that  your  friend  on  this  subject  thought .  stayed  till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  I  will, 
and  felt  as  properly  as  you  do!"  |  not  leave  your  arm.  General  SShiriey,  come' 

There  was  now  a  grreat  throng  from  the   what  may." 
meeting  of  two  crowds  endeavouring  to  get       ^  My  dear  aunt,"  said  Catherine  in  a  looe 
into  one  of  the  rooms,  and  meeting  a  third   of  alarm,  ^' what  has  happened!" 
crowd   coming  out;  Lord   Shirley   therefore  j     **  Ask  no  questions,  child,"  said  the  Gew* 
thoutrhi  it  best  to  give  way  and  wait  till  the   ral ;  **  you  had  better  not.    Bot  let  us  walk  on 

as  slowly  as  we  can." 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Baynton  left  them  soib- 
niptly,  than  Lord  Shirley  painfully  felt  the  em- 

*•  Betu»r  our  company  than  our  lives,  ma-  |  barra'ssmeniof  his  situation,  knowing  how 
am,"  said  Lord  Shiriey ;  *'  and  even  a  gen-   proper  it  was  for  him  to  be  seen  at  such  a  pi 
teel  cnnvd  is  a  formidable  thing."  |  with  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  on  his  arULJ 

At  this  moment  a  sudden  rush  convinced  j  without  another  lady, — a  girl,  too,  whom  no-' 
her  he  spoke  truth;  and  Mrs.  Baynton  was  ;  body  knew;  and  who,  though  very  lovely,  had 
contented  to  wail  his  pleasure.  At  length  the  not  the  mien  nor  the  walk  of  a  girl  of  fashioc 
crowd  diminished ;  and  as  her  own  party  were  |  It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  for  Lord 
stilltolerablynear,  Mrs.  Baynton  was  satisfied. ;  Shirley  to  break  off  this  interesting  detail  of 
especially  as  she  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  family  ailments,  in  order  to  overtake  their  corn- 
noble  and  admired  relation;  nay,  Lucy  Merle  pany.  Consequently, though  on  this  occasion 
hersilf,  probably  in  spite  »f  her  democratic  his  friendly  feelings  towards  Lucy  made  bim 
priueiples,  was  not  sorry  to  he  seen  under  tlie  patient  as  well  as  seem  so,  he  begged  leave  to 
care  of  the  handsi^mest  young  nobleman  then  observe,  that,  however  glad  MisaiMerle  might 
in  the  |>eerage.  But  if  poor  Lucy  really  had  be  to  sec  her  friends,  he  feared  a  long  contw-' 
this  tVelini;,  she  \v:;s  St^.«M  piir.is'ied  t-jr  her  saiion  n»irhl  separate  them  from  their  party  fcr 
prit?e,  an' I  hnniMed  luv^rdlrr'^ly  ;  tor  just  as  a    the  whole  even  in  cj. 


irirU  c\c!ji:noU  "  Wei',   I   decinre,  it'  there 
is 


sai 


Ij^j  J  siieni.  Tearing  sne  mi^ni  say  Rne  was  uien  w 

-  Mow  are  vou.  IVroihv  T"  said  l.rev.  s.^m-  ^""^  P'^'^>:  "'"  ^er  wish  to  defend   her  trit-DJ.: 

monini;  all  h;r  energies,  and  recolUotini:  her  -^n-i  inen^v  expose  Catherine  to  be  assailed  w, 

principles,  to  enable  "her  to  b.dr  wiih  t-.v:itude  PocrLuoyna.l  been     Lucy  once  more  nodded, 

ihis  ir:al  ot  htr  h«iniii:y.  ^^-f  ^^'^^  "^^"'^^y-  '^"'^  ^^'^  ^^"^^y  <*"*  ^'' 

*•  Will,  1  d^irr^  s;iv  voti  werv  never  here  be-  "^^'^y* 

fore  ?     What  .i  tine'  pl.u-e  it  isl— 'Pis  is  niv  "  I  J^ni  *^>  hurt!"  she  said.     •*  But  this  is 

eousin  l.ivv  Merle,  J.iok,  Jnir-.-ilueiri:  her  tj  ^-'^'V  t'-'O,  my  lord :  you  knew  before  what  sort 

the  >.Miih  she  leaneii  op.^  and  this  is  our  r.tUh-  -^t'c'^nnexions  mine  wen*,  and  you  are  toocon- 

boi:r  While's  J.iUixhter.*'  sei  *i:s!y  ireat   i.^   be  degraded  by  such  mo- 

•'lle!  whit  a  Vu::itu!   nun  th.»t  i^  xv'.h  »«»nmr>-   jss,vi.uion.      I    know  1"  was  quite: 

ViMi :"  in  A  loud  whisper;  "  ^  oaptain.  1  war-  "»a!.'-  m  stoppm^  to  speak  to  them."                | 

rant  by ''»<  Oi.vkade.     W  ho  is  he  '  "You   behaved    admirably."  replied   Lrnli 
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ed :  for  indeed  yoo  are  too  lovely  and  I  am  too 
wrll  known  for  us  to  appear  here  alone  and 
ijin-and-ann,  without   exciting  inquiry  and  ' 
suspicion.*' 

In  Tain  however  they  walked  rapidly  for- 
ward; they  could  not  see  those  whom  they 
loui^ht;  but  they  were  mrt  by  two  gentlemen 
A  ho  stopped  Lord  Shirley,  one  of  whom  ask- 
n^  him  •om#  frivolous  Questions,  examined 
LQcy*8  iauce  in  the  meanwhile  with  great  free- 


I 

**  I'pon  my  soul,  Shirley,'*  cried  he  at 
eagth  in  a  whisper  which  Lacy  overheard, 
*xh'\9  is  very  impudent  in  you  indeed— ouite 
lashing — I  could  not  have  expected  this  tirom 
I  man  of  your  character,  and  a  man  of  your 
BoraU  too!*' 

**  My  morals.  Colonel,  are  the  ^me  as 
*Ter,**  rf*plied  Lord  Shirley  forcing'  a  laugh  ; 
*  And  »o  are  your  manners,  I  see. 

**  Miss  Merle,  this  is  Colonel  Mallison; 
lad  this,  sir,  is  Miss  Merle,  the  intimate  fiiend 
if  Miss  Shirley." 

The  Colonel  looked  rather  foolish ;  but  af- 
fecting to  laugh,  besfgcd  to  know  where  the 
Shirley  was,  as  he  concluded  if  she  was  in 
\hm  gafdens  tfae^  would  have  been  together. 
Bat  withcHit  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  con- 
(uoed*  **The  Shirley  was  expected  at  the 
D«ebess  of  C  *s  last  night ;  but  some  one 
nid  it  was  useless  to  expect  her,  for  she  was 
BO  doubt  at  home  reading  homilies  to  her 
gnod-papa.*' 

**Very  likely  indeed,**  said  Lord  Shirley 
eoolly;  **and  perhaps  very  true  too.  Wan 
it  so.  Miss  Merle  1  were  you  reading  a 
homily  ?** 

••  No;  we  were  reading  Don  Quixote !*' 

**  What !  does  the  Shirley  read  such  profane 
books  as  thati  Well,  rather  she  than  I — the 
Don*s  and  his  snuire*s  jokes  I  have  no  relish 
fci^-ha,  ha.  ha  !^' 

**  So  I  should  suppose,"  observed  Lucy  sar- 
castically. 

-Why  sot" 

**  Because  you  seem  to  have  such  an  unac- 
ceoDtahle  relish  for  your  own,"  said  Lucy, 
vbo  had  been  offended  at  the  familiar  and 
aacy  mode  in  which  this  gentleman  had 
ttntioned  her  friend. 

**Sa,  so,  vour  servant!  You  are  a  wit,  I 
ffrreivf ;  anJ  wit  is  a  very  dangerous  weapon 
imiHd,  take  my  word  for  iL"  i 

*•  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you  can  say  this  j 
from  your  own  experience  1'*  returned  Lucy.) 
While  Lord  Shirley,  though  he  did  not  like  • 
|pvi*re  rppariee  in  women,  could  not  help  en* : 
leying  this ;  as  he  dared  not  reient  the  Colo- 
iri*s  mde  mention  of  Catherine  himself,  and 
frc  wished  him  to  be.  reproved  for  it.     But 
kamgk  be  stood  still,  talking  to  this  gentle- 
aaa,  in  hopes  that  his  party  might  pass  them, 
h^  did  not  appear;  and  seeing  a  gentleman, 
rbo  was  acquainted  with  them,  he  asked  if 
«  had  seen  them. 


'*  Yes,"  he  replied ;  **  I  saw  them  go  into 
the  large  room  not  long  ago." 

Thither  then  he  resolved  to  follow  them. 
But  though  the^  went  from  room  to  room  and 
ovrn  sat  down  in  hopes  they  might  pass  them, 
their  search  was  still  in  vain,  much  to  the 
vexation  of  Lucy,  as  she  found  herself  again 
distressed  by  the  notice  of  a  young  man  ap- 
parently intoxicated,  who  seemed  from  his 
own  appearance  and  that  of  his  companions 
to  be  of  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.  Luckily, 
as  she  thought,  the  earl,  who  was  on  the  look- 
out for  their  friends,  did  not  observe  his  be- 
haviour, nor  hear  the  rapturous  compliments 
which  he  whispered  in  her  ear.  But  constru- 
ing perhaps  her  forbearance  into  approbation, 
the  young  man  still  followed  her  when  they 
returned  into  the  gardens;  and  when  Loid 
Shirley  determined,  as  a  last  resource,  to  stand 
on  one  side  under  one  .of  the  upper  rooms, 
where  it  is  scarcely  possible,  except  on  a  very 
full  night  mdeed,  not  to  see  every  one  dis- 
tinctly, this  importunate  stranger  stationed 
himself  by  Lucy's  side,  and  begged  to  know 
where  he  could  see  her  again,  for  that  the 
sight  of  her  was  necessary  to  his  existence  ; 
and  as  he  said  this  he  seized  her  arm.  Lucy 
instantly  clung  to  the  arm  of  Lord  Shirley, 
who  turning  hastily  round,  beheld  and  under- 
stood what  was  passing,  and  desired  to  know 
if  that  gentleman  was  an  acquaintance  of  hers. 

**0h,  no,  no!  1  never  saw  him  before,"  she 
exclaimed. 

**Then  vou  shall  see  him  no  longer,"  I  am 
determined,"  said  tlie  earl,  putting  himself 
between  him  and  her. 

*^  By  what  right,  sir,  do  you  insult  a  lady 
under  my  protection  1"  cried  he. 

**  I  suppose  1  have  a  right  to  admire  a  fine 
woman,'*  cried  the  stranger ;  **  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  in  spite  of  you." 

**  You  had  better  not  attempt  it,  sir."  Then, 
seeing  he  had  evidently  taken  too  much  wine, 
he  called  to  a  gentleman  who  seemed  to  belong 
to  him,  and  advised  him  to  lead  his  friend 
away,  as  he  should  be  sorry  to  be  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  violence. 

**  Violence  !'*  said  the  yoath ;  *'  come  on, 
who  *s  afraid  1" 

The  young  man  hesitated ;  when  another  of 
the  party  came  up  and  said,  **  Come,  let  us 
prevail  on  him  to  go.     Come;  you  are  quite 
wrong,  I  assiire  you;  and  the  gentleman  you  ' 
are  insulting  is  Lord  Shirley."  l 

*'  And  what  then  ?  I  am  as  good  a  lord  as , 
he,  an't  1 1  and  I  am  glad  he  is  my  equal,  for . 
now  I  can  fight  him." 

**  But  you  must  be  quite  sober,"  replied  the 
earl,  **  before  I  can  think  of  fighting  you."       | 

The  enraged  youth,  on  hearing  this,  imme-  j 
diately  darted  mrward ;  but  Lucy  threw  her- 
self between  him  and  Lord  Shirley,  and  re- 1 
ceived   the  intended   blow  on  her  shoulder. ' 
This  sobered  him  a  little ;  and,  giving  way  to ' 
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'  nipturou9  lamentations,  he  fell  on  his  knees  to 
I  her. 

I  A  crowd  had  now  gathered ;  and  his  com- 
!  panions  raised  up  the  prostrate  admirer ;  who, 
I  taking  his  card  from  his  pocket,  gave  it  to  the 
earl.  **  There,"  said  he,  "  you  see  I  am  no 
!  boaster — The  Earl  of  Livesay." 

"  And  here  is  my  card,"  coolly  replied  Lord 
I  Shirley ;  when  looking  up,  to  his  great  joy  he 
saw  his  own  party  coming,  and  without  Mel- 
vyn,  who  had  left  them  some  minutes,  finding 
his  efforts  vain  to  overcome  Catherine's  taci- 
:  turnity. 
-  As  soon  as  Lucy  saw  Catherine,  she  ran  up 
to  her  and  burst  into  tears,  which  shocked 
Lord  Livesay's  companions  so  ranch,  that 
they  took  him  away  by  force ;  for  they  now 
found  that,  thougli  certainly  in  a  suspicious 
situation,  Lucy,  whoever  she  was,  was  a  re- 
spectable young  woman. 

"  So,  madam,"  said  Lord  Shirley,  angrily, 
to  Mrs.  Baynton,  '*  and  is  it  thus  you  forsake 
your  duty  1  Was  it  kind,  was  it  womaiUy,  to 
leave  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  without  a 
protector  of  her  own  sex,  with  a  young  man 
of  my  age  and  rank  at  a  place  like  this!" 

**  Dear  me !  do  you  suppose  I  thought  that 
young  person  under  my  care  1  Besides,  I 
concluded  she  was  not  very  nice,  and  that  she 
would  think  you  sufhcient  protection.  If  not, 
she  could  go  I  knew  to  her  cousins,  Dolly  and 
Bridget,  and  so  forth." 

•*  But,  madam,  if,  in  protecting  Miss  Merle, 
my  life  was  endangered,  I  believe  you  will 
allow  that  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  you 
had  aflTorded  her  your  protection.  This  is  be- 
yond a  joke,  madam,  and  never  did  I  find 
myself  in  so  disagreeable  a  predicament  be- 
fore." 

"  My  dear  lord,"  cried  Catherine,  "  what  is 
all  thisi"  and  as  she  spoke,  she  drew  her  arm 
through  his. 

"It  was  a  base  and  cruel  desertion  of  an 
unoffending  girl,  and  I  cannot  yet  forgive  it, 
indeed  I  cannot." 

Lucy,  in  the  meanwhile,  taking  the  Gene- 
ral's arm,  had  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Oh,  sir, 
they  have  exchanged  cards  —  indeed  they 
have." 

'*  Who,  my  dear  1" 

"  Lord  Shirley  and  Lord  Livesay." 

"And  what  fori  what  is  all  this  about!" 

*'0h,  sir,  they  quarrelled  about  me^But 
cannot  you  make  it  up  1" 

"  I  hope  so.  I  knew  this  boy's  father,  but 
I  don't  know  him." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  can  show  him  to  you." 

"  True,  80  you  can ;  therefore  we  will  fall 
behind,  and  then  get  from  them  unnoticed." 

Lord  Shirley  was  then  walking  between  the 
aunt  and  niece  ;  but  too  angry  with  the  former 
to  give  her  his  arm,  and  too  much  engrossed 
with  telling  Catherine  what  he  chose  to  tell 
her  of  his  adventures  with  Lucy,  to  heed  the 
■disappearance  of  the  latter  with  the  General, 


especially  as  Catherine  had  most  earnestly  as- i 
sured  him  that  the  pleasure  of  her  eveiung  hadj 
been  entirely  spoiled  by  her  (iruitless  eipecta-. 
tion  of  him.  , 

The  General  and  Lucy  found  Lord  Livesay 
in  the  upper  box,  under  which  the  fracas  had 
taken  place;  and  he  was  drinking  tea,  which | 
had  brought  him  a  little  to  hissenses.  I 

'*  My  Lord,'*  said  the  General,  potting  Lacjj 
behind  him,  as  he  could  scarcely  bear  to  seej 
without  resenting  it  the  audacioos  mamier  io 
which  the  earl  was  goin?  to  accost  her — **  My 
lord,  I  believe  I  have  the  honoor  to  address 
the  Eari  of  Livesay  V 

"  Yes,  sir !  you  have,"      Then  trying  to 

Eass  the  General,  he  endeavonred  to  approseh 
lUcy. 

**  Stop,  young  man !"  cried  the  General,  b 
a  tone  and  manner  that  commanded  silenre, 
'*  and  presume  not  to  insult  a  woman  under 
the  protection  and  care  of  General  Shirley." 

**  General  Shirley !  O,  zounds  !  I  believe  l! 
am  in  the  wrong  box  here.    Sir,  (taking  off; 
his  hat,)  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  and  the  1ady*8| 
under  your  protection.     Egad,  the   Sbirleys 
have  it  all  their  own  way  to-night.*'  | 

*'  My  lord,"  said  the  ueneraf,  *^I  am  in  no, 
humour  for  joking,  nor  are  yon  in  a  condition 
to  be  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  a 
joke;  and  I  am  come  to  speak  seriously  to 
you,  or  to  any  friend  of  yours  capable  of  un- 
derstanding me." 

**  Sir,"  said  a  young  man,  respectfully,  **I 
will  attend  to  any  thing  you  say,  and  repeat  it 
faithfully  to  Lord  Livesay  to-morrow." 

"  No,  no,  stand  on  one  side;  I  will  hear  to- 
night what  this  noble-looking  old  gentleman 
has  to  say  myself." 

"Boy,  I  knew  your  father;  and  a  finer fel-i 
low,  and  a  more  gallant  spirit,  I  never  met! 
with  in  my  life." 

"  Did  you  —  did  you  know  my  father  1" 
cried  the  youth,  seizing  his  hand.  "Then; 
you  knew  the  best  of  men  and  of  parents,  and 
it  was  a  sad  day  for  me  when  I  lost  him!" 
Here  he  burst  into  tears,  and  it  was  some 
minutes  before  he  recovered  himself.  "Well, 
and  so  you  liked  him,  did  youl  God  bless 
you !  I  honour  everybody  that  honoured  my 
father." 

"  You  had  better  honour  him  yoorselC 
young  man,  by  endeavouring  to  follow  his 
example.  Would  he,  do  you  think,  have 
come  intoxicated  to  a  place  of  public  resort, 
and,  not  contented  with  insulting  a  yoongj 
lady,  have  defied  and  insulted  the  brave  mao; 
who  defended  her  1"  j 

"  No,  he  would  not  indeed ;  but  what  right 
have  you  to  preach  to  mel  However,  as  yon 
were  my  father's  friend,  I  forgive  you;  bat 
you  must  know,  I  did  not  take  her  to  be  a 
lady.  But  as  to  insulting  Lord  Shirley,  why 
he  insulted  me  first;  and  I  declare,  after  hi 
knew  I  was  a  lord,  and  his  equal,  he  wis  as 
insolent  as  he  was  before." 
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His  equal !"  cried  Lucy,  indignantly. 

«' There!  did  you  hear  thatV^  asked  the 
young  earl. 

**  Be  silent,  my  dear,''  said  the  General,  in 
a  low  Toice ;  '*  recollect  that  as  Lord  Shirley's 
life  may  be  in  some  danger,  it  is  better  for  us 
to  smooth  than  irritate." 

On  hearing  this,  the  colour  faded  entirely 
from  her  cheek ;  and  Lord  Liresay  exclaimed, 
*'  Why  she  is  as  pale  now  as  she  was  red  be- 
fere ;  and  I  believe  she  cannot  help  that  sus- 
picious«looking  bloom." 

**  Let  the  young  lady  and  her  bloom  alone, 
my  lord,"  resumed  the  General ;  '*  you  shall 
see  both  again  at  a  more  convenient  opportu- 
ikity,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  bring  you  to  rea- 
son. I  am  convinced  that  the  son  of  my  old 
friend  is  a  gentleman,  though  the  influence  of 
wine  has  altered  him  for  the  time  being." 

*'A  gentleman!  To  be  sure  I  am;  and 
whoever  says  I  am  not,  must  fight  me.  Lord 
Shirley  treated  me  as  if  I  were  no  gentleman, 
mod  be  must  fight  me." 

**  Not  if  I  can  help  it;  for  it  would  grieve 
me  to  be  second  in  a  duel  between  my  noble 
cousin  and  the  son  of  a  valued  friend.  No, 
DO !  you  roust  not  fight,  but  you  must  learn  to 
like  each  other." 

**  Yes,  when  we  have  fought,  if  we  are  not 
killed,  we  will  shake  hands  and  make  it  up." 

** Dreadful!"  said  Lucy,  and  sunk  nearly 
feintins  against  the  General's  shoulder.  **  Oh, 
air !"  &e  faintly  articulated,  *^  if  Lord  Shirley 
ahould  be  killed,  1  should  never  recover  it !" 

**  But  he  will  not  even  fight.  Lord  Livesay, 
can  you  see  this  sweet  creature's  agony  un- 
moved, and  do  you  not  owe  her  some  compen- 
sation for  the  pain  and  confusion  you  have  oc- 
casioned herV 

"  To  be  sure  I  do.  What  can  I  say  to  her  1 
Pray  forgive  me  1" 

'*  That  is  sufficient  for  her ;  but  surely  some 
apology  is  due  to  Lord  Shirley." 

'*  And  to  me  too,  if  you  come  to  that,  gentle- 
men«"  said  the  General,  **  how  did  the  earl 
behave  1" 

**  Very  coolly  and  very  properly,"  replied 
one  of  them,  ^*  and  begged  us  to  take  our  friend 
away,  lest  he  should  forget  himself." 

"Then,  gentlemen, you  will,  I  trust,  assist 
me  in  making  up  this  foolish  quarrel  1" 

"Certainly.  But  Lord  Livesay  aimed  a 
blow  at  Lord  Shirley." 

•*  A  blow !"  cried  the  General.  "  Nay  then, 
BnleMs  Lord  Livesay  excuses  that  on  the  plea 
of  intoxication,  I  can  8?y  no  more.     Oh !  how 

Elev^  would  my  poor  friend,  your  father, 
ve  been,  ray  lord,  to  see  his  son  aim  an  in- 
•nltat  an  amiable  and  gallant  nobleman,  which 
with  some  rash  spirits  must  lead  to  blood  !" 

Lney  hearing  only  the  last  words,  was  so 
terrified  that  she  sunk  nearly  in  a  swoon  into 
the  arms  of  one  of  the  gentlemen,  while  Lord 
Livesay  called  vehemently  for  water.  At 
le&gth  she  recovered,  and  as  soon  as  she  did 


so  she  seized  Lord  Livesay's  hand,  and  con- 
jured him  to  make  concessions  to  Lord  Shir- 
ley. 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  General  kindly, 
"  remember  I  was  your  father's  friend,  and  I 
would  fain  be  yours.  You  seem  too  affection- 
ate a  child  not  to  have  generous  and  good  feel- 
ings, and  do  not  run  the  risk  of  cloudin?  over 
the  morning  of  your  life  by  the  crime  of  mur- 
der!" 

Lord  Livesay  was  silent.  At  length  he  said 
to  his  friends,  "  Will  it  not  seem  dastardly  1" 

"  By  no  means ;  you  gave  the  first  oflTence." 

"How  do  you  think  my  father.  General, 
would  have  wished  me  to  behave  1" 

"  As  I  wish  you ;  that  is,  nobly ;  for  it  is 
much  greater  to  forgive  than  to  revenge  an  in- 
jury." 

"  Well ;  and  if  I  do  as  you  wish,  you  will 
take  notice  of  me,  will  you,  and  sometimes  in- 
dulge me  by  praising  my  father  to  me  1" 

"  To  be  sure  I  will.  Well,  then,  to-morrow 
morning  you  will  wait  on  Lord  Shirley  in  per- 
son or  by  4pputy  ?" 

"  No,  no,  to-night;  let  me  take  the  dose  at 
once.  1  should  not  be  able  to  sleep  if  1  had 
the  necessity  of  an  apology  hanging  over  my 
head  to-morrow  morning ;  and  see,  there  is  the 
earl  himself." 

The  General  and  Lucy  now  looked  over  the 
box,  and  saw  the  party  under  it;  they  also 
saw  a  perturbed  and  even  angry  expression  on 
Lord  Shirley's  countenance. 

Lord  Livesay  and  his  friends  were  going 
down  to  the  earl,  but  the  General  beckoned 
him  up  stairs  to  them ;  and  the  ladies,  fearing 
they  knew  not  what,  followed  closely  at  his 
heels.  Lord  Livesay  was  j  ust  going  to  address 
him,  when  he  started  back  on  sight  of  Cathe- 
rine, and  exclaimed,  "  Who  is^that  ansel  ?  or 
that  queen  1  or  that  divinity  1"  'and  taking  off 
his  hat,  he  stood  bowing  from  the  profound- 
ness of  his  respect. 

"  That  is  my  granddaughter,"  cried  the  Ge- 
neral, "  Miss  Shirley." 

"  So,  she  is  a  Shirley  too !  And  I  suppose 
that  fine  elderly  lady  is  her  mother !  Upon 
my  word  you  are  a  fine  family ;  and  though 
you  all  look  devilish  proud,  you  have  a  right 
to  do  so." 

"Pray,"  said  Lord  Shiriey  impatiently, 
"was  it  to  hear  this  that  we  were  invited 
hither  1" 

"  No  indeed,"  said  Lord  Livesay,  "  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  invite  you  here  to  flatter  you, 
for  I  have  not  reason  lo  like  you  well  enough ; 
but  1  am  told  that  I  behaved  ill  to  you,  and 
that  an  apology  is  your  due.  I  have  made  my 
excuses  to  the  young  lady,  who  seems  as 

f>roud  as  any  Shirley  can  be ;  and  now,  my 
ord,  I  beg  you  to  excuse  the  insults  I  was 
guilty  of  to  her  and  you,  and  the  blow  I  aimed 
at  you.  If  this  be  not  sufficient,  you  know 
where  to  find  me ;  that  is  all." 

It  is  quite  Biifi&ckivl,^^  %^\^  >Xi«  ««:^\  ^^  'vsA' 
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I  expected  as  much  from  you  to  morrow,  my 
lord,  thou^  not  to-night ;  but  I  must  say  that 
this  matter  should  have  been  discussed  in  the 
presence  of  gentlemen  only." 

"Then  let  us  retire." 

'*  Oh,  no,  no !"  exclaimed  all  the  ladies. 

**  At  least  the  ladies  must  hear  me  beg  yon, 
Lord  Livesay,  to  excuse  whatever  I  said  that 
was  harsh  in  the  moment  of  irritation."  And 
taking  off  his  hat  he  presented  his  hand  to 
the  young  earl,  who  accepted  iL 

Then  complaining  that  his  head  ached,  and 
that  he  feared  he  had  exposed  himself  very 
much,  Lord  Livesay  gazed  once  more  with  re- 
spectful admiration  at  Catherine,  and  bowing 
round  went  in  search  of  his  carriage,  followed 
by  his  friends. 

**  Ilow  tipsy  he  is !"  said  Mrs.  Baynton, 
not  liking  his  calling  her  an  elderly  lady. 

In  a  lew  moments  one  of  them  returned  to 
assure  the  ladies  that  there  was  nothing  more 
to  fear,  for  that  Lord  Livesay  was  a  good  fel- 
low, and  would  be  quite  ashamed  of  himself 
the  next  day. 

When  he  was  gone,  Catherine  said,  "  What 
odd  ideas  of  goodness  that  young  man  must 
have  1  So  a  man  who  insults  a  modest  wo- 
man, affronts  an  honourable  man,  and  comes 
intoxicated  to  a  public  place,  is  a  good  fellow ! 
My  dear  lord,"  she  aaded,  '*  1  hope  J  shall 
never  hear  you  called  a  good  fellow,  for  I 
should  ever  after  be  ashamed  of  owning  you 
for  my  relation." 

•*  I  trust  that  you  never  will,"  replied  Lord 
Shirley ;  "  but  surely  having  occupied  this 
room  so  long,  we  ought  to  be  so  vulgar  as  to 
have  supper ;  especially  as  poor  Miss  Merle 
looks  dreadfully  pale." 

"  Poor  Miss  Merle  has  nearly  had  a  fainting 
lit,"  said  the  General,  "  therefore  I  think  we 
had  better  go  home  directly  ;  and,  if  you  think 
it  right,  give  something  for  the  loan  of  the 
box." 

"  By  all  means,"  cried  Catherine,  distressed 
at  hearing  of  Lucy's  illness. 

"  And  if  your  carriage  is  up  let  me  go  home 
in  it,  if  you  please.  Lord  Shirley,"  said  Mrs. 
Baynton,  "/am  not  going  to  Hampton." 
.  "Then  /am,"  said  he,  "and  you,  madam, 
may  take  my  carriage  as  soon  as  1  have  found 
it."  So  saying  he  went  in  search  of  his  ser- 
vants; and  soon  returning  he  conducted  the 
sullen  Mrs.  Baynton  to  the  carriage ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  he  was  with  the  two  friends 
and  the  General  on  the  road  to  Hampton. 

"  I  could  not  have  slept  to-night,"  said 
Lord  Shirley  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the 
crowd,  "without  knowing  the  particulars  of 
your  conference,  General,  with  my  antagonist ; 
but  1  suspect  that  I  owe  the  pacification  to  my 
fair  friend  here,  whose  whole  conduct  to-night 
in  diilicult  situations  has  assured  to  her  my 
respect  and  esteem." 

Lucy,  whose  spirits  had  been  greatly  ajritat- 
cd,  was  so  overcome  by  this  tribute  of  praise. 


that  leaning  her  head  on  Catherine*^  shoolder 
-she  burst  into  teara. 

Lord  Shiriey  then  related  all  the  embanass- , 
ments  of  the  evening,  especially  thoee  conse- 
quent on  his  being  left  alone  with  Lucy ;  and  i 
when  he  ended,  he  desired  the  General  to  be 
as  open  as  he  had  been.  And  haying  obtained 
his  wish,  he  found  Lucy  still  more  endeared  to  \ 
him  than  before,  as  it  was  fear  for  his  life  that ' 
had  occasioned  her  indisposition.  | 

"  I  am  the  only  person  who  has  to  undergo; 
an^  self-blame  in  this  evening's  adventnres,"  | 
said  Catherine;  *^and  I  am  painfully  sejf-' 
condemned  indeed.'* 

"  You !" 

"  Yes ;  had  I  not  encouraged  Mr.  Melvjn 
to  walk  with  us,  Lord  Shirley  when  he  came! 
would  have  joined  me,  and  then  my  grand- 1 
father  would  have  given  his  arm  either  toj 
Lucy  or  his  sister,  and  we  should  all  three  of* 
us  have  been  protected ;  —  however,  I  have  j 
been  sufficiently  punished  for  my  fault,  fori; 
never  passed  a  more  disagreeable  evening." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  blaming  yourself  un- ; 
justly,"  said  the  General;  and  so  said  Lucy;; 
but  Lord  Shirley  was  silent.    At  last  he  said,  | 
"  Candour  obliges  me  to  own  that  I  think  yoa ; 
were.  Miss  Shirley,  the  original  cause  of  thtiJ 
distress ;  but  1  was  more  to  olame  than  you  in  I 
giving  way  to  temper,  and  pique ;  and  in  not  j 
choosing  to  notice  the  Oeneral^s  wish  to  give' 
you  up  to  my  care,  I  was  wantinff  in  proper 
respect  both  to  you  and  to  mjrself ;  and  i,  too, 
have  been  pretty  severely  punished,  but  I  hope 
never  to  be  so  churlish  again." 

"Ah!"  cried    Lucy,  laughing,  "fi«  ^gfi< 
posy    And  the  earl  felt  that  a  man  in  love,, 
and  jealous,  could  not  answer  for  never  being 
churlish  again. 

"There  is  one  pleasant  result,  however, 
from  the  busy  scene  of  this  evening,"  said 
Catherine,  "which  I  shall  reflect  upon  with 
pleasure ;  and  that  is,  the  high  character  my 
friend  Lucy  has  obtained, — a  sufficient  com- 
pensation to  me  for  that  degree  of  character 
which  I  have  lost.  I  wish  my  aunt  had  heard 
your  panecjyric  on  her.  Lord  Shirley."  ' 

"She  shall  hear  it,  depend  upon  it;  fori, 
will  find  her  where  she  lies  asleep,  and  in  her 
ear  Til  holla— Lucy  Merie !" 

"  That  will  not  be  quite  decorous,  I  think,": 
observed  the  General,  laughing;  "  and  I  must 
certainly  call  you  out  if  you  do;  and  believe' 
me,  I  am  not  much  inclined  to  fight  her  battles 
any  way."  | 

"My  poor  aunt!"  cried  Catherine;  "was 
ever  any  one  so  much  her  own  enemy  as  she 
is  !  Yet  she  has  a  fine  understanding,  and  can 
be  agreeable." 

"Ay,  I  thought  you  would  say  soroethin^r. 
in  her  praise,  or  not  mention  her  at  all,"  said 
Lucy;  "but  it  would  not  become  me  to  talk  of 
her  now,  as  she  has  been  the  means  of  such  evil 
to  me,  or  rather  of  such  misery.     Still,  to  have : 
my  conduct  approved  in  any  way,  as  it  has 
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be«n,  u  a  bmlm  which  I  am  apt  to  think  a  suf- 
ficient one  for  all  I  have  enoured,  except  the 
misery  of  expecting  that  a  dud  roust  take 
platt'.'' 

The  coach  now  stopped  at  the  Generars 
door,  and  the  ladies  retirrd  to  their  spartmrnts. 

**  O  my  dearest  friend  !**  cried  Lucy,  whom 
Catherine  accompanied  to  hers,  ^*  if  you  ever 
marry  any  one  but  Lord  Shirley,  1  never  can 
forjnve  you!  Had  you  but  seen  him,  and 
heard  him  to-night!  had  you  witnessed  his 
pretty  behaviour  during  my  conversation  with 
my  vulgar  relations;  and  had  you  heard  his 
kind  encouraging  words,  and  seen  the  respects 
fat  manner  in  which  he  presented  me  as  your 
frieDd  to  an  impertinent  Colonel, — you  would 
have  been  delighted  with  him.  Then  the  happy 
anioo  of  coolness  and  spirit  with  which  heae- 
fended  me  from  that  tipsy  boy !  O  dear !  that 
ever  I  should  live  to  be  so  enamoured  of  a  no- 
blemaa !  1  must  return  home  before  my  prin- 
ciples are  quite  corrupted.^* 
'  **  Reformed,  you  mean,**  said  Catherine 
smiling;  **but  it  will  be  time  enouj^h  for  me 
m  decide  whether  I  shall  have  Lord  Shirley 
or  not,  when  he  seems  to  wish  to  marry  me; 
and  1  suspect  it  is  because  you  belie\e  he  is 


likely  to  have  me,  tliat  you  are  desirous  he 
•boaldy 
**0h,  no,  no!  all  those  improper  feelings 

are  gone,  believe  me;  and  since  your  relation 

of  what  happened  on  the  birth-day,  a  bitter 
.■odi6cation  of  the  same  feelings  makes  me 

vish  yoo  to  marry,  and  soon ;  and  1  know  no 
!  one  worthy  of  you,  but  your  noble  cousin ; — 
•  1  am  sure  he  loves  you.* 
I  **  Oh,  no !  it  is  by  no  means  sure — ^but  good 
'iifht!  you  look  frightfully  pale,  and  I  also 
'  Vint  rest.**  Then  kissing  her  more  affection- 
j  airly  than  usual,  Catherine  retired  to  her  room ; 

Wt  it  was  long  before  her  mind  would  allow 

kr  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Tr  nrxt  morning,  even  sooner  than  the 
mtiaas  of  the  world  warrant.  Lord  Livesay 
nde  op  to  the  gate ;  and,  having  sent  in  his  ; 
aame«  was  admitted  to  the  General  in  hU 
Mdy;  where,  being  joined  by  Lord  Shirley, 
4e  yonng  earl  repeated  his  apologies  for  his 
smJmit  of  the  night  before,  and  earnestly  en- 
taled  to  be  allowed  to  tender  them  again  to 
te  yonng  lady  whom  he  had  insulted. 

Accordingly,  Lord  Shirley  rpqnested  per- 
■ission  to  introduce  him  into  Catherine's 
■niag  foom :  and,  almost  with  trembling  foot- 
ik^  the  young  peer  followed  him  thither. 
lOa  entering,  he  advanced,  blushing  Jike  a 
jliri,  and  begged  to  have  the  honour  of  b<*ing 
I  l|Ha  presented  to  Miss  Shirley  and  her  friend. 


that  he  might  apologize  with  the  deepest  hu- 
mility for  his  conduct  of  the  night  before. 
"But  to  you,  Miss  Merle,*'  said  he,  **my 
particular  excuses  are  due;  and  I  only  wonder 
you  can  suffer  me  in  your  presence.** 

Lord  Livesay  spoke  this  with  such  hesita- 
tion and  confusion,  that  Lucy,  though  she  had 
fTeviously  resolved  to  receive  him  with  repel- 
ing  coldness,  could  not  keep  her  resolution, 
but  kindly  assured  him  of  her  entire  forgive- 
ness ;  while  Catherine  obligingly  added,  "And 
I  hope  this  unpleasant  business  will  have 
pleasant  consequences;  and  that  my  grand- 
father, by  having  been  thus  introduccKi  to  the 
son  of  his  old  friend,  will  feel  for  him  much 
of  the  regard  which  he  felt  for  the  father.** 

The  young  earl  replied,  "  that  the  manner 
by  which  he  was  first  known  to  the  General, 
would  not,  he  feared,  make  him  anticipate  his 
acquaintance  with  pleasure,  except  for  his 
father's  sake.  But  no  matter,**  added  he,  "  1 
loved  my  father  so  dearly,  that  I  am  willing 
to  owe  any  good  that  may  befal  me,  to  recol- 
lection of  him,  rather  than  knowledge  of  me.'* 

Is  it  possible,  thought  all  the  persons  pre- 
sent, that  this  modest,  elegant  young  man,  can 
be  the  noisy,  quarrelsome,  impudent,  fiery-eyed 
boy  we  saw  last  night  ?  If  wine  can  so  change 
a  man,  how  can  a  rational  being  persist  to  drink 
it  to  excess! — But  they  were  called  from  con- 
templating the  agrc^eable  contrast  visible  be- 
tween Lord  Livesay  in  the  morning,  and  the 
same  person  in  the  evening,  by  the  entrance 
of  a  visiter  not  quite  so  welcome  to  Lord  Shir- 
ley, as  the  servant  announced  Mr.  Melvyn. 
Nor.  were  his  feelings  rendered  more  pleasant, 
when,  on  casting  a  side  glance  on  Catherine, 
he  saw  her  eye  become  downcast,  and  her 
cheek  covered  with  blushes;  and  such  indeed 
was  her  evident  embarrassment,  that  a  man 
less  vain  than  Melvyn  migKt  have  drawn  flat- 
tering conclusions  from  it. 

How  oft<'n  have  I  seen  such  emotion  be- 
trayed and  commented  upon,  when  the  blush- 
ing being  thus  judged  of  was  as  free  from  any 
attachment  for  the  man  whose  presence  em- 
barrassed her,  as  was  the  heart  of  Catherine 
free  from  any  partiality  towards  Melvyn ! 

Various  ana  contradictory  are  the  feelings 
and  the  conduct  of  a  jealous  man ! — ^Though 
I/ord  Shirley  knew  that  if  he  went  away  he 
should  leave  Melvyn  with  Catherine,  and 
should  not  know  how  she  conducted  herself 
towards  him,  whether  familiarly  or  coldly,  he 
endured  so  much  pain  in  seeing  them  together, 
that  he  invited  Lord  Livesay  to  ride  with  him 
till  dinner  time,  he  bavin?  promised  to  dine 
and  sleep  at  Hampton  on  the  General's  earnest 
invitation,  and  his  servant  having  consequently 
been  despatched  to  London  for  a  change  oif 
clothes. 

Catherine  blushed  deeply  when  she  heard 
this  proposal ;  and  Lord  Shirley  f^red  it  was 
from  pleasure  that  she  might  be  left  to  enjoy 
the  conversation  of  the  fieiscinating  Melvyn, 
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unrefltrained  by  his  reproving  eve ;  and  he  |  Shirley,  who  had  Hred  .some  time  with  her : 
•  immediately  regretted  that  Lord  Livesay  had  '  and  her  mother, 
so  readily  accepted  his  invitation.    But  it  was       "  Miss  Shirley's  friendship  for  her  is  of  it- 


,  too  late  to  retract ;  therefore,  taking  the  earKs 
arm,  he  led  him  away  to  the  stables. 
**  This  is  very  strange ;  I  thought  Shirley 

I  was  going  to  walk  with  you,  ladies,^'  said  the 

•  General. 

!     **So  he  was,"  replied  Catherine;  "but  I 
suppose  that  he  concluded   we  should    not 


self  a  recommendation,''  saia  the  yonng  etrl 
sighing.  "  Her  love  is  reported  to  be  gi^a 
to  you,  though  some  say  Mr.  Melvyn  will  be ; 
the  happy  man ;  but  I  don*t  beliere  it,  as  in , 
my  eyes  you  have  every  possible  advantage ; 
over  him.  But  I  should  not  have  ventiired  to  | 
name  this 


is  nonsense  to  you,  had  I  not,  even  in : 
walk,  as  Mr.  Melvyn  is  here."     And  she  said  !  the  short  time  I  saw  you  together,  observed  j 
this  with  such  embarrassment,  and  Melvyn  |  that  you  and  your  fair  cousin  had  no  symptoms  j 
,  saw  in  Lord  Shirley's  conduct  such  evidences  '  of  love  about  you,  and  that  the  report  was- 
1  of  jealousy,  that  his  heart  bounded  with  exul-   conse(]uently  false."  I 

tation,  though  he  politely  expressed  his  regret       **  There !"   thougrht  Lord   Shirley,  ^  even ' 
that  his  visit  should  have  been  so  ill-timed  as   this  boy  sees  there  is  nothing  like  love  on  her 
to  have  interfered  with  any   plans  of  Lord    side ;    and  I  am  ?lad  I  have  self-command 
Shirley  or  the  ladies;  he  had  made,  (he  said,)    enough  to  conceal   its  existence    on    mine, 
a  point  of  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  I  However,  my  determination  is  taken,  and  to-: 
bringing  the  General  the  flower-seeds  he  had  I  morrow  or  the  next  day  I  set  off  on  my  tra- 
promis^  him,  and  the  sermon  he  had  offered  i  vels ;  for  I  will  not  be  the  victim  of  a  hopeless ! 
to  lend  Miss  Shirley,  and  he  should  now  take  ,  passion;  and,  as  I  have  thought  before,  per-. 
his  leave.  haps  when  I  am  gone  she  may  miss  me !' 

*'  But  as  Lord  Shirley  is  gone  to  ride,  ^ou  At  the  idea  that  he  was  going  away  and 
will  gratify  the  General,"  said  Catherine,  should  not  see  her  again,  perhaps  for  yean,  j 
"  by  staying  to  see  his  fine  flowers,  and  to  the  earVs  tenderness  returned,  and  with  it  the 
convince  yourself  that  these  you  bring  ^ill  =  wish  of  seeing  her  again  directly.  Then  de- 
not  appear  in  bad  company."  She  then  led  ■  daring,  which  was  very  true,  that  he  had  been 
the  way  to  the  hot-house,  whither  Lucy  re-  extremely  rude  in  leaving  the  ladies,  as  he 
luctantly  followed.  ,  had  promised  to  walk  with  them,  he  proposed 

"  What  can  she  mean,"  thought  Lucy,  "  by   returninfr  before  it  was  too  late  to  set  a  walk 
being  so  civil  to  this  man !   It  cannot  be  that   before  dinner ; — **  And  1  hope,"  added  he  in- 
she  is,  like  other  women,  flattered  by  the  con- ;  voluntarily,  "  Melvyn  will  be  gone  before  we  > 
sciousness  that  he  admires  her."  i  return." 

However,  her  regrets  and  ill-humour  could        "Then  he  has  not,  I  see,  your  consent  to 
not  remove  Melvyn  from  his  station,  nor  re-  !  marry  your  fair  cousin  1" 
call  the  truant  earl;  and  even  Lucy  herself;      **  No — by  no  means." 
was   not  lon^  proof  against  his  eniorUiining       '*  But  surely  the  reception  she  gave  him 
power  and  winning  manners,  though  she  was    was  flattering  ?" 

provoked   with   herself   for  yielding   to  the       "Did  you  think  sol"  answered   the  earl, 
fascination.  starting  and  turning  pale  at  this  confirmatioD 

As  soon  as  Lord  Shirley  was  gone  a  mile    of  his  own  opinion, 
on  his  ride,  he  wished  himself  back  again;        Lord  Livesay,  observing  his  manner,  looked 
and  Lord  Livesay,  who  when  sober  was  pain-  '  earnestly  at  him,  and  could  not  help  seeing 
fully  humble  in  his  opinion  of  himself*,  was    that,  though  Catherine  might  be  indifferent  to 
convinced  that  Lord  Shirley  ft*ll   into   such    Lord  Shirley,  he  was  not  to  her.     He  there- 
j  profound  reverie  merely  from  his  dullness  as    fore  tried  to  soften  the  pain  of  the  wound  he 
a  companion,  and  became  as  silent  as  the  earl,    had  unintentionally  inflicted,  by  saying,  "  Bat 
But  selfish  abstraction  could  not  long  en-   I  don't  know  Miss  Shirley  well  enough  to 
gross  the  generous  mind  of  Lord  Shirley,  and  judge  of  her  sentiments  by  her  manner,  and 
he  forced  himself  to  talk ;  for  which  effort  he    women  are  often  most  attentive  to  those  whom 
was  soon  rewarded  by  hearing  the  young  earl    they  least  like  in  their  hearts." 
pronounce  a  most  animated  euiogium  on  Ca-       "True,"  said  Lord  Shirley,  '*and  men,  too, 
therine's  beauty  and  manners,  but  pronounced    sometimes."    They  now,  by  mutual  consent, 
j  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  Lord  Shirley    clapped  spurs  to  their  horses,  and   soon  re- 
I  he  had  no  wishes  or  intention  of  heingf  his  "  turned  to  the  General.     But  Melvyn  was  still 
.rival.     Of  Lucy  he  spoke  more  guardedly, :  there,  and  listening  with  delight  to  Catherine's 
and  with  less  warmth.     But  he  took  care  to    sinirinjjand  nlavinff;  and  even  Lucr  had  been 
.  ask    if  she  was   of  the   family  of  Merles  in  !  prevailed  uptm  to  join  her  friend  in  amusing 
Worcestershire;  and  he  looked  disappointed  ;  Mr.  Melvyn,  and  in  singing  a  trio  with  him 
I  when   Lord   Shirley   informed    him,   (as  he    and  her  friend ;  for  Melvyn,  amongst  his  other 
I  thought  it  ris:ht  to  do,)  that  Miss  Merle  was  a  .  talents,  possessed  that  of  singing. 
'  younjr  woman  of  neither  family  nor  fortune,  ■      Lucy  had  heard  of  fascination,  and  she  be- 
but  highly  respectable  both  from  her  talents    lieved  Melvyn  had  the  art.     But  some  person^ 
and  her  virtues,  and  greatly  beloved  by  Miss   have  the  power  of  carrying  whatever  point 
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Utiey  net  their  mind  upon,  nnd  charming  away 
prv'judicen  the  best  founded. — It  was  with  the 
prestpst  diAcohy  the  (Seneral  could  prerail 
on  himself  not  to  ask  Melvyn  to  dinner;  and 
he  did  resoUe  to  invite  him  some  dav  when 
he  was  sure  Lord  Shirley  would  not  be  there. 

I.<ord  Livesay,  who  now  thoroughly  com- 
prehended the  state  of  Lord  Shirley*s  heart, 
and  saw  his  lip  quiver  when  he  beheld  throug^li 
the  window  the  happiness  of  Melvyn,  took 
open  himself  to  speak  when  they  entered  the 
apartment  at  the  close  of  the  duet,  and  assure<l 
the  ladies  they  had  shortened  their  ride,  and 
were  returned  purposely  to  make  amends  for 
their  rudeness  in  goincr  away,  and  also  to 
offer  their  attendance  on  them  in  the  walk 
proi«cied  in  the  mominiif. 

**!  am  so  ^\nd  to  hear  it!''  said  Lucy, 
rising;  *'I  have  been  wishing  for  a  walk  all 
day.** 

**  And  I  remember  that  \  have  been  the  ob- 
stacle to  your  being  indulged,*'  said  Melvyn, 
anilioff  and  rising;  **but  I  will  be  so  no 
loofrer?' 

••Voo  have  been  so  agreeable,  sir,"  said 
Lory,  blushing,  **  that  1  forgot  very  soon  my 
wishes  and  my  regrets ;  but  now,  if  you  do 
aoc  mean  to  go  with  us,  I  must  own  it  would 
he  kind  in  you  to  go  away.'* 

**  But  perhaps  Mr.  Melvyn  will  accompany 
yoo  I**  said  the  General. 

**  Perhaps  he  will,'*  said  Catherine,  faintly ; 
while  both  the  earls  looked  at  her  with  a  scni- 
tinixing  look,  which  made  her  appear  still 
jBore  confused. 

Melvyn,  however,  was  firm  in  his  refusal  to 

{stay  any  longer;  and  he  was  ouite  satisfied 

!  widi  the  moming*s  mischief  and  success ;  for 

!  be  had  evidently  made  Lord  Shirley  jealouM, 

■aad  he  flattered  himself  that  Catherine  felt  for 

i  him  ao  incipient  but  decided  preference. 

j     As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Catherine's  ease 

jaad  cheerfulness  returned,  but  not  liOrd  Shir- 

I key's;  for  he  could  attribute  her  former  re- 

Uraint  of  manner  and  her  present  ease  to  the 

aoR  of  timid,  doubting  solicitude,  which  a 

woman,  fty«  *nd  a  man,  too,  feels  in  'the  pre- 

SMee  of  a  beloved  object,  before  the  certainty 

ef  being  beloved  converts  what  before  was 

jauioas  suspense  into  a  sensation  of  exquisite 

jmnoyment* 

I     Lord   Livesay,  who,  though  very  young, 
hai  that  degree  of  feeling,  himself,  which 
givca  a  quick  insight  into  the  feelings  of  oth- 
«■•  waa  already  enough  interestea  in  Lord 
8Urlej*s  welfare  to  see  his  disquietude  with 
!fnat  pity,  especially  as  he  could  not  help 
■iMring  be  had  cause  for  alarm.    Still,  was 
iaenaaed  cheerfulness  in  the  absence  of  a 
**fmiiealar  perM)n  a  proof  of  love  for  that  per- 
son T     Yea,  if  that  absence  had  been  preceded 
Vy  eareanuitances  which  proved   the  attach- 
.-■sat  of  the  departed  guest;  cheerfulness  be- 
iBf  the  indication  of  a  light  and  lightened 
and  perhaps,  thought  Lord  Livesay, 


the  visit  this  morning  has  convinced  Miss 
Shirley  of  Mclvyn's  love. 

The  ladies  now  returned  to  the  gentlemen 
once  more  equipped  for  their  expedition.-^ 
While  Lord  Livesay  was  debating  within  him- 
self to  which  of  the  ladies  it  would  be  most 
expedient  for  him  to  ofler  his  arm,  he  believed 
it  would  be  right  to  give  it  to  Miss  Shirley  ra-i 
thcr  than  Lucy,  because  he  felt  towards  the  I 
latter  a  degree  of  liking  which  honour  forbade  > 
him  even  to  wish  to  indulge  in  one  way,  andj 
pride  and  prudence  equally  prohibited   him 
from  indulging  in  another.     But  Lord  »Shirley 
decided  the  matter  at  once,  for  he  took  Lucy 
on  one  side,  to  ask  her  what  brought  Melvyn 
to  Hampton,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  drew  her 
arm  under  his. 

( Catherine  felt  rather  hurt  at  her  noble  cou- 
sin's unusual  desertion,  and  attributed  it  to  his 
continued  disapprobation  of  her  civility  to  Mel- 
vyn, but  she  accepted  the  young  earl^s  arm 
with  a  smile,  and  they  proceeded  on  their  pro- 
jected tour  of  the  common. 

Lord  Livesay  was  soon  induced  by  the  be- 
nevolent sweetness  of  Catherine's  manner,  and 
the  polite  attention  with  which  she  listened  to 
him,  to  tilk  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  the 
favourite  one  was  the  merits  of  his  lost  father, 
and  with  a  conversation  of  this  nature  Cathe- 
rine's own  feelings  led  her  to  sympathise  so 
sincerely,  that  the  walk  to  her  was  so  full  of  I 
pensive  and  tender  recollections,  that  even 
Lord  Shirley's  coldness  was  forgotten. 

Dut  not  such  were  the  sensations  of  Lord 
Shirley  during  his  walk ;  for  Lucy,  even  Lucy 
who  had  cheered  his  hopes  by  her  dislike  of 
Melvyn,  was  oblige<l  to  own  that  his  powers ; 
of  captivation  had  driven  away  the  remem-l 
brance  of  her  prejudices  against  him,  aiKi  that 
till  they  began  to  sing  and  play,  time  had  in- 
sensibly passed,  and  even  Lord  Shirley's  ab- 
sence had  no  longer  been  felt. 

•«  Well,"  snid  Lord  Shirley  with  a  deep 
sigh,  '*  when  1  am  gone  away  not  to  return  for 
years,  you  will  possibly  both  of  you  miss  and 
regret  me." 

**  What !  you  going  away  for  years !  I  can't 
believe  it,  I  can't  endure  it,  I  can't  suffer  it," 
cried  Lucy.  *'  What  can  you  mean.  Lord 
Shirley  ?  But  I  am  sure  you  only  say  so  to 
torment  me," 

^  Indeed  I  don*t ;  but  I  conjure  you  not  to 
say  one  word  of  my  intention  to  your  friend  or ! 


the  (ieneral ;  when  my  mind  is  made  up,  they 
shall  know  it;  till  then,  if  you  have  any  regard ! 


for  me,  you  will  be  silent."  Lucy  promised  j 
she  would  as  a  proof  of  her  regard,  but  assured  i 
him  that  she  knew  not  how  to  keep  such  a ! 
load  on  her  mind  unshared.  { 

They  returned  at  length  to  the  house  only . 
just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  not  one  M  | 
the  party  when  they  met,  the  General  excepted, ; 
sat  down  to  table  without  some  painful  con- ; 
sciousness  or  other  pressing  on  their  spirits. ' 
Lord  Livesay  had  a  great  mind  to  fall  in  love 
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with  Loey  Merle,  but  dared  not;— Cetherine 
WIS  aneasj,  beoauee  ehe  taw  the  had  Tezed 
Lord  Shiriejand  inoarred  hie  disapprobation; 
Lord  Shiriey  waa  a  piej  to  mwaj  of  the  die- 
qoieting  feeliiige  attmidaiit  on  love,  and  Loey 
waa  tormented  by  the  idea  of  his  near  depart 
tnie.  But  the  General  from  inclination,  and 
CatheHne  from  principle,  exerted  tbemseWes 
for  the  entertainment  of  their  gaests.  And 
when  she  and  Lucy  retired,  it  was  already  e?i- 
dent  that  the  well-bred,  modest,  sensible  Lord 
LiTeeaj  of  the  morning,  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming  the  iloshed,  riotous,  and  disagreeable 
Lord  Livesay  of  the  evening. 

^That  creature  will  be  horribly  tipsy  again,** 
said  Lucy. 

^  Poor  young  man  !*'  observed  Catherine, 
**  how  shocking  it  is  to  think  that  the  indul- 
gence of  a  vice  should  thus  convert  a  man  into 
a  beast — an  agreeable  companion  into  a  dis- 
ffustinjr  driveller  \  What  can  make  him  swal- 
low wine  thus  1  Perhaps  he  is  unhappy,  and 
does  it  to  drown  care." 

**  Spoken  with  your  usual  candour,**  said 
Lucy.  ^^  But  how  should  a  boy  like  Lord 
Livesay  have  contrived  to  become  acquainted 
with  care?  She  usually  selects  her  acquaint- 
ance from  the  elderly,  not  the  young.  What 
cares  then  can  this  young  thing  have,  unless 
he  is  in  lovet** 

**My  dear  Lucy,  how  can  you  talk  thus 
thoughtlessly  and  forgetfully  1  You  and  I 
are  younger  than  Lord  Livesay,  yet  we  have 
known  oare  and  sorrow,  too,  have  we  noti** 

Lucy  mournfully  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  as  if  thought  was  her  foe  on  that  subject, 
proposed  reading  aloud  till  the  gentlemen 
came. 

As  soon  as  they  joined  them,  Lord  Livesay 
was  ^what  they  expected  to  see  him)  converted 
by  wine  into  a  new  character ;  and  the  modest, 
quiet  youn^  roan,  converted  into  a  red-eyed, 
staring,  daring  man  of  the  town.  Lord  Shir- 
ley and  the  General  both  looked  shocked  to  see 
him  so  degraded,  and  the  latter  had  certainly 
done  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  hospita- 
lity to  prevent  it.  But  poor  Lord  Livesay  had 
been  too  long  habituated  to  this  dangerous  ex- 
citement to  he  easy  without  it,  and  his  tempe- 
rate companions,  to  whom  wine  in  the  slightest 
excess  was  dis^sting,  could  not  help  suspect- 
ing like  Catherine,  that  he  had  originally  given 
way  to  drinking,  in  order  to  fly,  thereby,  from 
himself. 

'^  Perhaps,**  thought  Lord  Shirley,  *^  he  has 
been  extravagant,  and  is  pursued  by  creditors 
whom  he  cannot  pay.  If  that  be  the  case, 
how  gladly  should  I  assist  him  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  to  set  his  mind  at  ease,  and  by 
that  means  deprive  him  of  the  necessity  of  this 
daily  stimulus !"  And  at  the  same  moment 
the  same  generous  thought  was  passing  in  the 
mind  of  the  General. 

The  greatest  and  most  unpleasant  change 
made  in  Lord  Livesay  by  the  wine  that  he  had 


drunk,  was  visible  in  hit  manner  to  Loey.— 
The  high-principled  reserve  with  which  he  had 
before  treated  her,  at  onee  indieativB  of  bononr 
and  delieaoy,  had  now  given  waj  to  a  fwr- 
sev«rinff  and  troubtosome  attention,  wnleh 
showed  itself  in  following  her  round  therooin« 
though  he  was  etiU  eaffieienlly  leetrained  by 
conscionsnees  of  where  he  waa,  not  to  address 
her  in  the  language  of  a  lover. 

But  he  soon  grew  to  much  wofaebvbrsa^ 
ing  the  air  in  an  open  verandah,  that  the  Gene- 
ral resolved  he  should  not  retnm  home  that 
niffht  on  horseback.  He  therefore  oideied  a 
bed  to  be  prepared  for  him,  ud  acme  time  be- 
fore the  usual  hour  ibr  retiring  had  arrived. 
Lord  Livesay  owned  himadf  Teiy  mady  to 
occupy  it. 

The  kind-hearted  and  rsapectable  perMoa 
whom  he  left  together  did  not  amnae  them- 
selves, a9  is  too  commonljr  the  caae,  widi  een- 
surinff  or  ridiculing  the  infiimitr  of. the  de- 
parted gueet,  but  generonaly  depuned,  and  aa 
generously  resolved,  if  possible,  to  erne  It; 
while  the  General  thought  himaelf  anthoriasd 
by  his  friendship  with  the  father,  to  admonish, 
and  if  possible,  reform  the  errors  of  the  son. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  the  habit  of  bong 
intoxicated,  or  he  must  have  abatained  fran 
excess  that  evening,  as  he  was  In  the  eoespanj 
of  tboee  who  had  snfiersd  so  much  fiom  km 
intemperance  the  night  before.  **  He  haseB^ 
tainly  something  on  hie  mind,**  aaid  Cslhs- 
rine ;  and  her  companions,  though  not  aa  hi> 
bitually  candid  aa  herself^  becanae  not  ae 
habitually  under  the  influence  of  a  relipoes 
spirit,  agreed  with  her  entirely ;  and,  as  1  be- 
fore observed,  both  the  gentlemen  secretlj 
resolved  to  gain  his  confidence  if  possibl^ 
There  is  certainly  something  in  a  benevolent 
resolve  that  possesses  a  sure,  and  almost  aa 
exclusive  power  of  cheering  Uie  mind  that  is 
brooding  over  its  own  sorrows,  and  of  banish- 
ing for  Uie  time  being  the  influence  of  every 
selfish  calamity. 

No  sooner  did  Lord  Shirley  conceive  tbs 
welcome  hope  of  relieving  a  burdened  miad, 
and  saving  a  fellow-creature  from  destruetioa, 
than  his  eye  resumed  its  lustre,  and  his  step 
its  elasticity ;  while  even  Melvyn,  the  formi- 
dable Melvyn,  was  forgotten. 

<*  Would  it  were  possible  to  saTO  this  poor 
younff  man  !**  cried  Catherine. 

*«  Would  it  were !  But  perhapa  it  is,**  noA 
Lord  Shirley ;  '*  and  at  any  rate  it  is  woitk 
the  trial.** 

''Ay — but  should  his  disorder  be  love,** 
said  Lucy,  ^*  what  is  to  be  done  then?** 

«« Why,  if  it  be,*'  replied  the  General  arddy, 
*'  I  suspect  you  are  the  neraon  we  must  lodk 
to  for  his  cure,  as  you  nave  either  henished 
for  a  time  the  remembrance  of  his  first  love,  or 
you  are*  likely  to  become  his  first  love  yoQ^ 
self.'* 

"Me!  O  no!  But  if  I  eflfected  the  baaisb- 
ment  you  talk  of^  it  waa  only  by  means  of 
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;  wine,  and  at  wine  did ;  and  when  he  is  sober 

,  lo-iiiorrow  he  will  forget  me  and  my  intoxi- 

;  ratin;^  qualiues.    And  your  latter  rvpresenta- 

j  tion  of  my  power  over  him,  present  and  to 

come,  must  be  false;  for  there  never  was  even 

I  the  fliiiitPKt  feeling  of  true  love,  I  am  convinced, 

wiihout  ri'sppct,  and  respect  so  profound  and 

I  so  habitual,  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power 

'i-ven  of  drunkenness  to  overcome  it;  and  I 

\  think  you  will  allow  the  earPs  conduct  to  me, 

though  better  than  it  was  last  night,  was  not 

>  whut  it  ouivht  to  be.*^ 

**  Certainly  not,  my  dear;  and  1  assure  you, 
that,  unless  this  boy  promises  to  be  more  leni- 
-  pemte  when  he  dines  with  me,  I  shall  not 
invite  him  again  while  you  stay.  But,  liucy, 
you  have  very  hi^h  notions  indeed  of  love,  if 
you  f.incy  it  capable  of  conquering  the  power 
of  wine;  but  I  suppose  you  consider  the 
influence  both  of  wine  and  of  love  a«  intoxi- 
cating, and  you  think  their  strength  pretty 
equally  balanced.** 

**  Ye^u^m'here  the  love  is  as  pure  and  as 
good  as  the  wine.     Dut  is  it  not  supposed 
that  a  glass  of  brandy  taken  sM^r  excess  of 
I  wine  restores  its  tone  to  the  digestion,  and 
I  sobers  the  person  that  takes  it  1** 
j     **  I  believe  it  is  so  imagined  by  some.** 
j     ••  Well,  then,  I  think  that  the  sight  and 
'.  rnfluence  of  that  object  who  is  truly  beloved, 
will  operate  on  the  lovtr's  mind  as  brandy 
voald  on  his  stomach.    And  now  1  trust  I 
have  mad4  my  case  clear.** 

••  Perfectly  so— and  if  it  be  not  true,  it  is  at 

IcASt  in^nious.     But  I  observe,  Lucy,  that 

:  you  and  I  have  been  the  only  speakers  in  this 

conversation ;  Lionel  and  Catherine  have  said 

;  nothing.** 

;     **(lh!  they  think  the  more,  depend  on  it; 
and  I  should  like  to  hear  the  result  of  their 
t  deliberations.** 

<     **  For  my  part,**  said  Catherine,  smilinfv, 

'  *■  I  never  talk  on  a  subject  I  do  not  understand, 

and  one  on  which  1  am  entirely  ignorant, 

therefore  I  never  talk  of  what  are,  or  what  arc 

not,  the  siifns  of  love.** 

••  And  L*'  observed  Lord  Shirley,  gravely, 
■*  think  love,  like  religion,  too  sacreil  to  be 
made  the  theme  even  of  witty  speculations. 
Bat  pray.  Miss  Merle,  whence  did  you  derive 
your  delicate  notions  of  the  passion  ?  notions 
to  truly  becoming  the  delicacy  of  vour  sex, 
that  I  honour  you  for  them ;  and  I  feel  that  a 
woman  who  is  refined  enough  to  think  that 
rr«pect  in  a  lover  is  the  surest  proof  of  love, 
i«  serup'd  from  any  less  reputable  evidence 
of  tb^  existence  of  the  passion.  But  why  do 
yea  laugh  ?** 
**  Periiaps  from  great  conceit  on  my  part.** 
**  Bat  we  all  know  vou  are  honest  f>nough 
to  lei  I  us,  notwithstanding,  what  it  is.** 

*•  Still   1  am  almost  ashametl ;   but  I  will 

own  that  I  was  laughing  to  think,  how  onr 

matual    good  qualities  have  annihilated  our 

'  ffrjudices  against  each  other; — you  have  forw 


gotten  my  democratic  principles  in  what  ^oa 
think  my  better  feelings  and  motives  of  actron, 
and  1  have  forgotten  in  your  merits  and  your 
kindm>ss  my  dislike  of  lords  and  coronets.** 

*^  True,**  said  the  (veneral ;  **  and  sincerely 
j  do  I  wish  that  such  liberality  were  more  com- 
\  mon ;  for  by  that  means  party  distinctions  and  , 

f>ulitical  feuds  would  be  done  away,  or  at' 
cast  the  sharp  edees  of  such  animosities  I 
would  be  rubbed  oft',  and  the  great  cominand- 
iiient — that  we  should  love  one  another — would  I 
no  longer  be  like  an  old  penal  statute,  known! 
to  exi&t,  but  never  acted  upon.*'  I 

**  Never    acted    upon  !      cried   Catherine,  j 
^*  Alas !  if  so,  what  a  world  am  1  going  to 
become  acquainted  with  !**  I 

**But  you,  my  blessed  child,**  cried  thej 
(veneral  tenderly,  '*  have  acquainted  youraelf 
I  already  so  well  with  a  better  world,  that  you 
are  armed,  1  trust,  against  all  its  evils  and  ite 
dangers.  But  it  grows  late.  Good  nighty 
my  dear  girls  !** 

**Cxood  night,**  replied  Catherine;  '*and 
■  good  night,  my  dear  lord,**  she  added,  in  a 
tone  that  completely  dispelled  all  lA)rd  Shir- 
ley *s  uneasy  feelings,  and  vibrated  on  his  ear 
long  af\er  Catherine  had  lost  her  consciousnets 
in  sleep. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

The  next  morning  Lord  Shirley,  who  could 
never  rest  when  he  had  a  kind  action  to  per- 
form, rose  very  soon;  and  when  informed  that 
Lord  Livesay  was  awake,  he  asked  leave  to 
be  admitted  to  his  bedside;  and  he  was  so. 

**What!   up  already,  Shirley  V*  said  the 
young  earl ;  **  but,  I  recollect,  you  never  drink 
too  much  wine,  therefore  you  do  not  want 
much  sleep ;  but  by  the  by  I  am  afraid  I  was  j 
very  tipsy  last  night,  and  behaved  very  ill.**    I 

**Vou  were  so,  and  you  did   not  behave' 
quite  properly — In  short.  Lord  Livesay  sober, ! 
and  the  same  gentleman  intoxicated,  are  two 
distinct  characters.    The  former  is  a  modfst, 
sensible,  well-bred,  good-looking  voung  man 
— what  the  other  is  I  will  not  say.** 

**  Yes,  you  may,  I  can  Infar  it ;  for  I  know 
I  deserve  to  be  roughly  handled.*' 

'^  But  what  ricrht  have  1  to  handle  you 
roughly  ?  No,  I  have  better  views  resiHcting 
you.  It  appears  to  me  so  strange  that  a  youth 
of  your  hijfh  rank,  gr>od  feelinifs,  and  good 
si'nse,  should  every  day  make  a  point  of  de- 1 
priving  himself  of  his  senses,  and  the  con-i 
Hciuunness  of  possessing  so  many  desirable 
thinso^,  that  I  believe  there  must  be  some 
strung  operating  cause  for  such  a  dereliction 
of  all  that  is  ri^ht;  and  it  is  my  earnest  wish 
to  know  what  this  cause  is,  that  I  may  try  if 
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il  be  iD  my  power  to  ramore  the  causey  in  order 
to  asmhiliite  tbe  effect.'* 

Lord  LiYeny  siglied  deepW*  and  hid  hit 
ftoe  in  the  piUow ;  then*  looking  np  rather 
haughtily,  he  said,  **  I  beg,  my  lora,  you  will 
leaTe  me  and  my  aeorsts  to  myaelf. — Thia 
may  be  well  meant,  but  it  ia  devilishly  offi- 
ciona  in  an  acquaintance  of  yesterday.*' 

*«But  I  thought  we  were  friends,  LiTesay— 
yon  told  me  ao  yeaterday  morning.*' 

^  No— I  told  you  ao  last  niffht,  probably,  as 
I  am  Teiy  loving  when  I  am  drunk.** 

*^And  so  you  are  when  sober;  a  generous- 
hearted,  kind,  feeling  beiog,  wad  too  con- 
scious that  you  are  capable  of  a  friendW  action 
yourself,  to  scruple  much  allowing  a  friend  to 
do  one  by  you.'* 

^And  why  the  devil  should  you  think  I 
want  to  have  such  actions  done  by  met  Why 
not  suppose  I  drink  wine  merely  from  love  of 
it,  and  because  I  am  a  «of  T* 

**  Because  there  is  nothing  sottish  about 
you ;  and  you  throw  down  your  wine  like  a 
man  that  wants  to  get  a  certain  quantity 'down 
in  order  to  drown  care,  and  not  like  one  who 
drinks  it  because  he  likes  the  taste  of  it, — that 
ia,  slowly  and  sipplngly.** 

*'You  are  plagully  observant.  But  come 
now,  admiuiuff  that  I  do  drink  to  banish  care, 
how  do  you  know  that  my  carea  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  love ;  and  how  could  you  help  me 
thent*' 

**  But  I  am  sure  they  do  not  proceed  from 
love.** 

*'  How  can  you  possibly  tell  thati" 

•«  Because  the  restraint  but  conscious  man- 
ner in  which  you  talked  of  Miss  Merle  in  the 
morning,  and  your  behaviour  towards  her  at 
night,  betokened  too  strong  a  feeling  towards 
her  to  be  consistent  with  a  real  passion  to- 
wards another  woman." 

**  Shirley,  you  deal  with  the  devil !  I  am 
sore  you  do,  and  I  will  have  no  more  to  say 
to  you.     Go,  go,  pray  leave  me  !** 

**  Certainly,  if  you  desire  it ;  for  I  have  no 
rijB|ht  to  force  myself  upon  your  confidence. 
Still  it  would  delight  me  to  serve  you  —  it 
would  delight,  nay  it  would  benefit  my  own 
mind  to  be  allowed  to  assist  in  unburthening 
yours." 

*^  But  who  told  you  my  mind  was  burthen- 
edl" 

^*  My  own  observations,  and  my  own  wish- 
es; for  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  you 
drank  to  such  a  disgusting  excess  for  the 
mere  sake  of  the  liquor." 

*^  No,  I  am  not  quite  such  a  beast  as  that, 
thank  Heaven !" 

**  There,  now  you  have  confirmed  my  sus- 
picions." 

'*  Yes,  but  T  have  told  you  nothing." 

•*  No,  but  I  know  you  will  tell  me  all." 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  are  a  very  impu- 
dent fellow,  Shirley  I   If  you  talk  thus  artfully 


and  insinoatingly  to  womea,  I  weoder  tlwy 
ever  withstand  yon.** 

MButlneverdoteBeeptwlMnJ  wisktodo 
them  good ;  and  as  I  wish  to  do*  yon  good,  I 
talk  to  yon  in  the  namier  yon  are  plaaaad  Is 
call  inainnating.*' 

**  Do  me  good !   No,  it  is  impoadUe.** 

^  Well,  lei  me  ttj." 

««I  will  think  of  it;  hot  leave  me  mv." 
And  Lord  Shiriey  obmped. 

In  an  honr  aner,  Lmd  Shirleyt  who  was 
walking  in  the  garden,  was  joined  tbere  kj 
the  young  earl,  who  in  ^lent  emoCioD  declaied 
that  he  had  nmde  np  bu  mind  to  eonfide  in 
him. 

*^  I  tmst  yon  will  never  kavn  eanne  to  lo- 
pent  your  confidence;  and  the  sooner  yon  give 
It  to  me  the  better,"  cried  Lord  Shiri^  aoolb- 
ing^y ;  **  therefore  I  am  at  yoor  aerviee  here  new, 
or  I  will  attend  you  immediately  to  town." 

'■«  Here  now,  if  you  please,  or  I  may  re- 
pent," replied  Lord  Livesay ;  and  the  eeil  led 
him  to  hia  own  apartment. 

Lord  LivsMv  had  only  to  relals  n  too  eoiK 
mon  tale.  H#ras  only  eighteen  when  he  lost 
his  father,  and  became  heir  to  a  handaome  en- 
tailed and  unentailed  property  in  land  and  ore- 
ney ;  but  his  extrevagsnee  had  ao  fer  eseeedsd 
hia  income  till  of  age,  that  be  had  tahan 
up  money  firom  Jewa  and  other  people  at 
auch  exorbitant  intereat,  and  in  oaeb  prafc-{ 
sion,  that  when  he  came  of  age  he  had  bare 
forced  to  aell  aome  eatatea  to  enable  him  Is 
pay  the  demand  on  him,  whieh«  tfaongh  ast^ 
oound  in  law  to  pay,  he  felt  hiineelf  oU^ad} 
to  do  in  honour.  | 

Lord  Shirley  on  hearing  thia  did  not  inter- 
rupt his  new  friend,  in  order  to  complimeat' 
him  on  his  integrity ;  for  he  saw  nothing  to- 
praise  in  it,  as  he  felt  that  no  man  of  honoor, 
could  do  otherwise.  It  may  be  uncandid,  but' 
I  confess  that  the  eulogy  bestowed  on  a  geae-i 
rous,  a  charitable,  or  an  honeat  action,  is  al- 
ways with  me.  a  test  of  the  person's  own  qoali-, 
ties.  If  inclined  (o  be  generous,  charitsble, 
and  honest,  in  spite  of  all  temptation  to  bs; 
otherwise,  they  will,  I  conclude,  be  tempeiale. 
in  their  praise  of  actions  which  they  feel  they ' 
should  themselves  perform ;  but  i^  on  the  eon-: 
trary,  they  launch  out  into  loud  panegyric,  andj 
speak  of  the  action  and  the  actor  aa  noble,: 
wonderful,  and  soforth,  then  I  suspect  that  the! 
feelings  and  the  power  they  thua  eulogise  sre] 
comparatively  strangers  to  their  hearts,  and- 
above  their  abilities.  I 

Reader,  forgive  this  digression.    I  will  le-j 
turn  to  my  narrative.— Lord  Livesay  went  onj 
to  say  that,  having  thua  diminished  hia  incooM 
without  the  power  of  diminishing  his  expendi- 
ture,  he  had  continued  to  contract  debt  on  debt, 
in  which  folly  he  had  been  aaaiated  by  an  ex- 
travagant mistress,  who  had  refriaed  to  leave  j 
him;  and  who  therefore  made  hia  hone,  hiii 
reflections,  and  his  prospects  so  wretched,  thst 
he  had  learnt  to  drink  to  drive  away  care,  and 
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that  he  experts  I  to  be  forced  to  sell  all  the  ea- 
uu*4  that  were  not  entailed,  and  yet  be  obliged 
to  incur  exile,  or  imprisonment. 

When  he  had  ended  the  mortifyin*^  and  me- 
lanchnly  detail.  Lord  Shirley  said,  ^*  I  never 
beiVirc  felt  so  ^rateful  for  the  happier  circum- 
<«tance«  in  which  I  was  placed  during  a  very 
lon^  minority,  as  I  was  preserved  by  the  care  of 


train  immediately:    Lord  Livesay  being  de- 
sired to  consider  either  New  Street  or  Hamp- ; 
ton  as  hid  home,  till  his  own  affairs  were  set- 
tled and  •his  lady  disposed  of. 

*'  My  lord,**  said  Lord  Shirley,  as  they  rode 
to  London,  *'you  know  not  what  good  you 
have  done  me,  by  allowing  roe  to  serre  you ; 
— believe  me,  the  obligation  is  all  on  my  side. 


watchful  guardians  from  the  dnngi'rs  to  which  !  I  have  known  such  a  course  of  uninterrupted 
you  have  been  exposed,  and  to  which  I  also  j  prosperity,  that  I  have  lived  in  terror  of  nav- 
roight  have  yielded,  and  am  consequently  ena-  i  ing  that  hardness  of  heart  which  belongs  so 
bled  to  rescue  from  his  embarrassments  a  very    often  to  the  prosperous ;  but  you  have  enabled 


amiable  young  man.** 

The  delicacy  of  Lord  Shirley  was  not  lost 
upon  his  new  friend,  who,  seizing  his  hand, 
burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 

Ix>rd  Shirley  continued  thus:  **The  accu- 
mulations of  my  minority  were  in  themselves 
a  fortune,  and  they  have  continued  to  accumn- 
latr,  being  appropriated  to  any  urgent  and  par- 
ticular drmaiids  for  myself  or  others;— and 
bow  can  I  employ  them  better,  than  in  pre- 
serving you  from  a  jail,  and,  what  is  worse, 
from  a  desrradiniT  vice,  and  its  pernicious  con- 


me  to  convince  myself  that  prosperity  has  not 
rendered  me  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  others^ 
and  I  am  cheered  by  the  consciousness.** 

'M  cannot  reward  you  for  your  goodness,'* 
replied  Lord  Livesay ;  '*  but  I  trust  there  is 
one  who  can. — But  what  will  your  future 
wife  say,  whoever  she  may  be,  to  your  ad- 
vancing so  much  money  for  an  extravagant 
profligate  like  myselft** 

**  Livesay,  I  could  never  love  or  marry  a 
mean  or  selflsh  woman.  My  future  wife 
must  be  a  woman  capable  of  being  a  rigid 


se«]oences1  I  (latter  myself,  that  when  I  know    economist  from  necessity  and  duty,  but  open- 


Ibe  amount  of  your  debts,  I  can  discharge  them, 
makinv  mvself  the  sole  cre<iitor,  and  the  es- 
tue*  that  remain  to  you  shall  be  the  security 
for  mv  repayment." 

•*  Vou  my  sole  creditor !     Xo,  that  would 
be  too  sreat  happiness !  but  it  la  impossible  !'* 


hearted  and  open-handed  from  inclination; 
and  to  no  other  woman  than  the  one  I  have 
described  can  my  heart  ever  be  prevailed  on 
to  do  homage.*' 

Lord  Livesay  knew  that  noble  heart  was 
already  devoted ;  but  he  was  too  delicate  to 


**I  hope  it  is  not  at  all  iuipnssihle;   but    hint  at  his  knowledge;  roost  fervently,  how- 
that  I  shall  see,  if  you  will  empower  me  to  '  ever,  did  he  pray  that  the  attachment  of  Lord 
talk  with  your  lawyer; — and  the  next  thing  |  Shirley  might  prove  as  fortunate  and  success- 1 
to  be  done  is  to  talk  with  your  mistress.*'  ful  as  it  was  well  founded  and  deeply  felt. 


**  What,  would  you  undertake  that  for  me. 


Lord  Livesay  had  desired  the  General  to 


loo!     Oh,  my  dear  fellow !  that  would  indeed  ;  inform  Catherine  of  Lord  Shirley's  generous 
be  a  kindrtess.**  conduct ;  and  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity 

**To   be  sure  I  will,  especially  after  the  ;  to  assure  her  that  the  earrs  liberality  bad  leh 
pretty  compliments  which  you  have  paid  me ;  him  nothing  to  do.     But  though  'Catherine  | 
oa  my  insinuating  powers ;  for  I  d^lare  you  .  was  pleased  to  hear  that  her  noble  relation  had  , 
hmve  made  me  impatient  to  employ  them,  and  ,  acted  thus,  the  (General  thought  that  she  did 
f  OQ  will  confer  an  oblioration  on  me  by  putting  ;  not  betray  that  strong  emotion  which  a  woman 
it  in  my  power  to  exert  them  directly.**  who  loved  a  man  would  have  felt  on  such  an 

Again  m-as  lA)rd  Livesay  completely  sub-  occasion ;  and  he  feared  his  hopes  of  a  union 
deed  by  the  generosity  of  his  new  friend,  j  between  the  earl  and  his  heiress,  the  two  per- 
B«t  tkey  were  summoned  to  breakfast,  and  he  I  sons  whom  he  loved  the  best  on  earth,  were 
was  forced  to  struggle  with  his  feelings.  I  as  far  off  as  ever. 

As  #000  as  breakfast  was  over,  which  was '  But  however  gratified  Catherine  might  be 
imtinguished,  on  the  young  earKs  side,  by !  by  I^rd  Shirley's  undertaking  to  settle  the 
Ibe  most  marked  and  respectful  attention  to  !  affairs  of  the  young  eari,  she  was  by  no  means 
Loer,  the  General  begged  leave  to  speak  with  I  delighted  at  the  unavoidable  absence  from 
Lori  Livesay  in  his  study. — He  there  went  j  Hampton  which  these  affairs  induced,  in  spite 
over  roach  the  same  ground  as  Lord  Shirley,  \  of  the  occasional  calls  of  Melvyn,  and  his 
and  efided  hy  the  same  liberal  offers  of  se'r- ;  meetings  with  her  and  Lucy  by  accident  in  | 
▼iee,  if  he  could  in  any  way  serve  him.  i  their  walks ;  and  Catherine  felt  it  an  increase  j 

Lofd  Livesay  listened  with  a  heart  almost  ]  of  her  uncomfortableness,  that  whenever  Lord  [ 
haradiiff  with  gratitude.  «>  Into  what  family  i  Shirley  did  contrive  to  steal  down  to  Hamp- 1 
•f  SBgels  has  roy  good  fortune  thrown  me !"  '  ton,  he  always  met  Melvyn  at  the  house,  coro- 
ke  esclsimed.  And  when  he  was  able  to  ihg  away  from  it,  or  on  the  cororoon.  "niesa 
apaak«  bo  told  the  General  that  **  his  kindness  rencontres  had  always  a  visible  effect  on  the 
was  leodeied  needless  by  the  liberal  offer  of  temper  of  the  eari,  and  therefore  they  took 
his  Boble  nephew."  away  from  the  pleasure  which  his  visits  would 

It  wss  BOW  settled  that  the  two  earls  should  ;  otherwise  hsve  imnarted. 
fo  direeily  to  London,  and  put  every  thing  in  i     At  length  Lord  Livesay's  debts  were  paid ; 
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mktfeit  was  psmlled  npoo  to  letve  him, 
in  eoBsidentioii  of  a  eartain  nm  ni  money ; 
and  the  young  eaii  was  nearly  wOd  with  jor 
and  gntitode  at  being  ined  from  'two  anoh 
burthens  aft  onoe;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he 
had  never  once  been  intoxicated;  but  Lcfd 
Shirley  had  the  saftisftetion  €i  seeing  that  his 
habit  of  drinking  had  its  origin  entirely  in 
nnessiness  of  nund,  and  that  with  the  cause, 
there  was  no  doubt  hut  the  sffiBOt  would  eease 
fererer. 


CHAPTER   XT, 

Loan  Shiblet  was  now  at  liberty  to  put  his 
own  plans  in  exeetttion«  and  leave  England  on 
his  long'prcjected  tour  to  the  British  Isles, 
whence  he  had  some  thoughts  of  joining  our 
armies  as  a  Tolnnteer,  as  soon  as  he  h^  re* 
siffned  bis  militia  command ;  and  the  (nyMtoej 
of  Melryn*s  visits  to  Hampton,  whither  it 
was  impossible  he  should  come  so  often  if  he 
was  not  sure  of  being  welcomed  with  cor- 
diality, confirmed  his  convictions  of  Cathe- 
rine's indifference  to  him,  and  preference  of 
MeJryn.  **My  departure  then  is  certain," 
said  he  to  himself,  ^  and  if  she  marries  Mel- 
▼yn,  I  know  not  when  I  shall  have  the  courage 
to  return!" 

The  General  and  Lucy,  as  well  as  Cathe- 
rine, observed,  on  the  day  when  these  thoughts 
were  passin?  in  Lord  Shirley's  mind,  that  he 
was  unasually  gloomy ;  and  while,  as  usual, 
the  friends  sung  together  that  eTeniug,  and 
Catherine  accompanied  herself  on  the  lute,  in 
the  little  song  to  a  Scotch  tune  of  '*  Here 's  a 
health  to  those  far  away,"  Lord  Shirley  vnis 
so  strongly  affected,  that  he  evidently  turned 
aside  to  conceal  a  starting  tear,  and  before  the 
usual  hour  for  retiring,  he  pleaded  a  bad  head- 
ache as  an  excuse  for  leaving  them  early. 

This  singular  conduct,  and  this  unusual 
indisposition,  awakened  the  fears  of  those 
whom  he  lef^  for  the  health  of  Lord  Shiriey ; 
as  they  were  certain  he  would  not  have  gone 
to  bed  so  soon,  had  he  not  felt  rery  unwell. 
**  Still,  his  complaint  seems  to  be  more  of  the 
mind  than  the  body,"  said  the  General ;  **  and 

Serhaps  we  shall  know  to-morrow  what  ails 
im.'' 

The  next  morning  Lord  Shirley  seemed  as 
usual,  except  that  he  evidently  tried  to  appear 
extremely  gav.  Afler  breakfest  he  asked  if 
any  of  them  had  commands  to  Scotland,  for 
he  was  going  to  set  off  the  next  morning. 

^  To  Scotland !"  cried  the  General.  '•  Ahd 
pray,  Lionel,  how  long  shall  you  be  gonel" 

*'  Oh !  I  cannot  tell  1  but  not  less  than  two 
Of  three  years." 

**  Years!"  faintly  articulated  Catherine. 

^YeSflaaantogothe  tour  of  the  British 


Isles;   and  tbm  psAaps  I  aWl  Jom 
amieB  sooMwhen  as  I 


*«  What !"  aried  Catherine,  rinw,  «*m  yw 

wfither' 
Baps' to  perish  like  kfiBl"  IImb,  bwating 


gmng  to  tiead  in  tfie  steps  of 


into  teen,  she  enddenly  left  the  loem,  wm 
Iiocy  followed  bei* 

**  Shiriey,  yon  mest  not  go,"  end  tfasQeas- 
ral,  **yon  aee  yon  most  net  m,  end  that  them 
is  no  lesson  for  your  gein^-^Iisve  thoee  iBBii 
their  origin  in  indiffienneel'* 

«« My  deer  Gensnh  thoee  teen  iowed  eiiy 
St  the  lemembrance  of  her  fcther,  end  hsr 
parting  with  him  to  go  ifae 
ahaie  m  eqnal,  thongb  not  liaBllar 
Could  I  but  flatter  nyadf  I 
and  that  I  had  a  chanoe  of  bmg  beiovad  !** 

**I  belieTe  you  aie  a  blind  and  obstiMis 
puppy,"  said  the  Geneial,  ^  but  I  will  go  aad 
aee  after  this  obdurate  yonng  peteoii.'* 

He  found  Catherine  much  asilated,  and  fte 
more^so  becanse  ahe  was  sunned  at  aad 
aahamed  rf  her  own  agitation,  **8o,Sldriiy 
is  bent  on  leavug  us,  my  dearr*  and  be. 

*«Yes,  it  is  my  poor  father  over  agaia," 
cried  CaUierina;  ^and  it  raninded  mm  m 
forcibly  of  paat  aeenee,  that  I  ooald  wM  bs« 
it;— and  just  so  after  bieakfaaS  one  dsj,  dii 
he  declare  his  designs  to  me.*' 

**I  don't  wonder  tlmi  yea  wero  no  aAe^ 
ed,"  replied  the  Gensial;  while  looking  at 
Lucy  he  saw  an  areh  and  neamngeiBilepliy- 
ing  about  her  line. 

Catherine  had  gone  no  fbrther  tium  ftM  nut 
room,  and  there  she  had  requested  Lucy  Is 
leave  her  to  recover  heraelf  alone,  but  in  vsia. 
However,  when  the  General  aaid,  as  he  left 
her,  that  he  thought  she  would  recover  sooner 
b^  herself,  Lucy  took  ^e  hint  and  followed 
him. 

*«My  dear,"  said  the  General  to  Luey, 
**  you  and  I  have  more  sense  and  diacemaieat 
a  great  deal  than  these youn|[  people;  there n 
that  silly  girl  fencying  ahe  la  crying  for  hor 
fether,  when  she  is  weeping  becanse  Lionel  is 
going  away ;  and  there  la  Lionel  fool  enoi^ 
to  brieve  her.  But  you,  I  see,  are  as  wiss  si 
lam." 

^'  I  hope  we  are  as  wise  as  we  think  oa^ 
selves,"  replied, Lucy ;  ^*and  I  wiah  we  ooald 
communicate  our  wiadom  to  otheie." 

^  Well,  well !  I  hope  we  are  eo« — there  'i 
a  ffood  girl,  leave  me  alone  with  Lionel." 

The  General  now  returned  to  the  eeri,  sad 
found  him  pacing  the  room  as  if  in  great 
tal  anxiety. 

ii  How— how  is  Miss  Shiriey  1" 

**  Why,  weeping  and  wailing,  and  all  for 
my  poor  son." 

'« You  think  it  U  all  for  htm  1" 

^  No,  she  thinks  so  herself;  but,  aonnds, 
Lord  Shiriey,  I  cannot  bear  thia  policy  aaj 
longer;  try  your  fate  at  bnee  like  a  ann;  n 
she  IS  worth  havinj^,  she  is  worth  wooiafi; 
and  if  your  pride  is  soeh  thai  yon  cannot 
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''Yes;  Mr.  Melvyn  for  instance.    If  Miss ;  ion  as  disgraceful  and  immoral  as  roy  last; 
Shirley  talked  of  him,  I  talked  of  yon.    If  she  and  I  am  inclined  to  take  your  mdvioe.** 

''  I  am  glad  to  hear  it— isd  the  aodiiFr  the 
better." 
'*  Ye8^>ut  perhaps  the  woman  I  could  lote 


praised  his  elegance,  I  praised  your  handsome- 
ness. If  she  admired  his  wit,  I  admired  your 
fine  sense." 

''Then  she  did  talk  of  Melvyn,  and  did 
praise  him  V 

"O  yes,  my  lord;  and  I  was  once  very 
much  afraid  that  you  might  remain  silent  too 
long." 

"  What  impossible  slandera  are  these  you 
are  altering  of  Miss  Shirley  V*  said  the  Gene- 
ral rather  angrily,  seeing  Lord  Shirley  turn 
very  pale.  '*If  Catherine  really  spoke  of 
Melvyn  oflener  than  of  Lionel,  and  praised 
him  more,  it  was  a  sign  she  loved  him  less ; 
and  as  to  her  having  ever  thought  of  him  as  a 
husband,  that  I  am  sure  could  never  be. — But 
why  do  you  not  defend  youreelf,  child?" 

"  Because  I  did  not  think  it  necessary.  I 
could  not  suppose  you  would  not  see  that  Lu- 


may  not  like  me,  and  may  not  suit  me ;  for, 
to  be  honest,  it  is  my  wish  to  pay  my  addreae- 
es  to  Miss  Merle." 

Lord  Shirley  started  at  beariDg  this,  and 
walked  rapidly  across  the  room,  his  whole 
face  crimsoned  with  strong  emotion !  Then 
Lucy,,  the  humble  friend  of  hie  iiiture  bride, 
might  be,  and  perhaps  would  be,  a  countess ! 
and  the  intimacy  which  his  pride  often  disap- 
proved, would  be  sanctioned  by  equality  of 
rank !  It  was  a  tempting  and  a  pleasant  proe- 1 
pect;  and  a  word  from  nim  would  make  the 
young  earl  persevere  in  his  design,  and  Lncy*s 
prejudices  and  indifference  would  perhaps 
vanish  before  the  splendour  offered  to  her  ac- 
ceptance. But  the  triumph  of  aelf-intenai 
over  honour  and  integrity  could  never  be  more 


cy's  high  spirits  were  venting  themselves  in   ^^^^  transient  in  the  bosom  of  Lord  Shirh^ 


jokes,  which,  as  she  meant  nothing  by  them, 
she  fancied  would  be  considered  as  harmless 
by  others." 

"Why,  that  is  true,  my  dear;  and  I  dare 
say  you  are  right,  as  you  always  are."  But 
Lord  Shirley  said  nothing;  for  jokes  on  this 
subject  to  him  were  like  vitriol  applied  to  a 
yet  green  wound ;  and  he  would  have  given 
half  his  possessions  to  have  been  sure,  that 
though  Catherine  esteemed,  respected,  and  ad- 
mired him  most,  and  felt  him  the  most  proper 
husband  for  her  in  every  point  of  view,  her 
heart  and   her  fancy  did  not  prefer  Melvyn. 


and,  regardless  of  his  own  gratification,  be 
resolved  to  consider  nothing  but  Lord  Life- 
say^s  good. 

"  My  dear  Lord,"  said  he,  "  you  are  not  ia 
love  with  Miss  Merle  yet,  though  I  see  veij  j 
clearly  that  you  soon  would  be ;  therefore,  it  ■ 
is  my  earnest  advice  to  yon  that  you  see  u  | 
little  of  her  as  possible,  and  travd,  or  look 
out  for  some  more  proper  objeot  of  puisnit, 
directly." 

"Proper!" 

"  Yes — remember  I  said  proper,  not  deserv- ', 
.  ing ;  for  a  more  deserving  creature  than  Lucr 


Jokes  are  like  sky-rockets,  which,  though  they  j  Merle  exists  not,  in  one  sense  of  the  word;; 
are  meant  only  to  amuse,  yet  are  often,  accord-  ,  and  for  my  own  and  Catherine's  sake,  to  see ' 
ing  to  the  place  or  object  on  which  they  light,  i  her  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  peeress,  is  so' 
the  cause  of  mischief  and  of  pain,  if  not  of .  pleasant  a  prospect,  that  it  requires  all  my 
destruction.  sense  of  duty  to  you  to  enable  me  to  resist  iu' 

The  General  saw  and  understood  the  earl's  But  imperious  integrity  bids  me  say  that  soch  \ 
feelings,  and  resolved  that  the  ill-omened  pre-  \  an  unequal  match  as  this,  would  in  all  proba-| 
sence  of  Melvyn  at  Hampton,  as  it  now  seem-  ■  bility  turn  out  ill ;  for  she  has  a  vulgar  vixen-' 
ed  to  him,  should  not  again  overcloud  the  now  ,  ish  mother,  and  still  more  vulgar  relations."  ' 
lightened  brow  of  Lord  Shirley.  He  there-  |  »*  But  I  do  not  marry  them,  and  need  notbe' 
fore  went  out,  and  gave  secret  orders  to  the  -.  troubled  with  them."  j 

servants,  to  say,  if  Mr.  Melvyn  called,  that  |      "Ay!  but  Lucy  Merie  is  a  being  stroogljl 
they  were  not  at  home.     Lord  Shirley  and    attached  to  her  duties;  and  could  you  wish. 
Catherine  had  both  requested  that  their  en-  |  your  wife  to  violate  her  duty!     If  she  is  in- 
gagement  should  not  be  made  known  to  the  '  clined  to  fail,  or  you  make  her  foil,  in  thefint! 
family  for  two  or  three  days  at  least,  that  they    duty  she  was  taught  to  perform,  that  of  loving  | 
migrht  avoid  as  long  as  possible  the  trouble;  and  honouring  a  parent,  and  respecting  the 
and  annoyance  of  letters  and  visits  of  con-    ties  of  kindred,  where  is  your  security  that 
gratulation.    The  secret,  therefore,  was  im- ,  she  will  not  learn  to  fail  in  her  duly  to  ber 
parted  only  to  Lord   Livesay  when  he  came   husband  1     And  would  she  not  be  lowered  ia 
the  next  morning  to  breakfast.     He  heard  it   your  esteem,  if  she  were  ready  to  give  op, 
with  the  most  unaffected  joy,  and  declared  I  however  vulgar  and  unsuitable  they  might  he, 
that  this,  and  almost  this  alone,   had   been    the  playmates  of  infancy,  and  the  being  that 
wanting  to  his  entire  felicity.     He  heaved  a   hore  her  in  her  bosom  1     She  would  be  like  a 
deep  sigh  as  he  uttered  this  "almost,"  and    tree  in  Holland,  whose  stem  is  painted,  and 
soon  after  begged  to  see  the  eari  alone.  exhibits  a  bright  and  gaudy  colour  to  the  eye. 

"My  dear  lord,"  said  he,  "you  know  you  i  while  its  natural,  humbler-coloured,  but  moie 
advised  me  to  marry,  in  order  to  prevent  my  becoming  bark  is  destroyed,  and  its  healthv 
having  the  weakness  to  form  another  connex-  juices  are  unwholesomely  forbidden  lo  exude. 
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**  But  if  she  loved  me,  I  should  be  all  to 
her«  and  she  would  not  feel  the  loss  of  other 
ties." 

*^  But  are  we  not  enjoined  to  honour  our  fa- 
ther and  our  mother?  and  cutting  their  acquaint- 
ance seems  to  me  a  singular  way  of  fulfilling 
the  commandment.  And  there  is  another  ob- 
fltacle  to  your  union  with  Miss  Merle,  which 
will  perhaps  weigh  more  with  you  than  all  my 
mrguments — namely,  that  I  believe  she  would 
decidedly  reject  your  suit;  for  she  has  imbibed 
certain  notions  of  republicanism  and  so  forth, 
which  in  her  are  not  mere  declamation,  but 
which  would,  I  am  convinced,  influence  her 
actions.  She  is  raving  about  America  and 
clearing  lands;  and  her  first  ambition  is  to 
marry  some  American  settler,  and  enjoy  the 
delight  of  living  under  a  republican  form  of 
government." 

•*  But  perhaps  the  temptation  of  a  present 
visible  coronet  and  noble  husband,  would  be 
more  to  her  than  an  unseen  and  distant  repub- 
lican one;  and  then,  when  once  married  and  a 
countess,  she  would  naturally  give  up  opinions 
that  had  a  tendency  to  overset  and  annihilate 
the  rank  to  which  she  was  elevated." 

••  Very  likely  the  old  proverb  of  *  The  grapes 
are  sour  may  apply  here ;  and  the  republican 
hater  of  titles,  when  titled,  might  cease  in  her 
heart  to  be  a  republican. 

**  But  Lucy  has  talents  and  spirit,  and  some 
pleasure  in  displaying  both ;  therefore  from  the 
pride  of  showing  that  rank  had  not  changed  her 
opinions,  and  that  such  was  her  disinterested 
virtn<*,  she  still  disliked  that  rank  which  she 
was  enjoying,  it  is  very  likely  that  your  lord- 
ship might  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
your  countess  at  your  own  table  pronouncing 
an  eloquent  panegyric  on  the  natural  ec^uality 
of  man ;  and  leading  you  a  weary  life  if  you 
would  not  invite  to  your  house  all  the  leaders 
of  the  party  denominated  the  low  party  in  this 
country.  How  would  you  like  to  hear  your 
wife  exclaim  *A  lord,  when  to  a  man  com- 
pared, is  but  a  man!'  and  indulge  in  these 
stale  quotations,  alias  truisms,  in  return  for  the 
honour  to  which  you  had  raised  her  1  How- 
ever, all  these  fears  may  be  visionary,  and  the 
strong  mind  of  Lucy  might  teach  her  more 
conformity  to  the  decorum  of  her  situation ;  but 
the  objections  founded  on  the  vulgarity  of  her 
connexions,  and  the  absolute  necessity  you 
would  be  under  of  making  them  occasionally 
your  associates,  or  cut  the  ties  of  blood  asun- 
der, checking  if  not  destroying  in  your  wife 
those  natural  and  sweet  affections  which  make 
the  charm  of  woman,  these  are  real  and  unre- 
movable; and  if  you  hesitate  any  longer,  I 
win  take  you  to  call  on  Mrs.  Merle  directly, 
and  see  if  I  cannot  also  present  you  to  cousin 
Dorothy  and  cousin  Bridget." 

**I  see  you  are  right,"  said  Lord  Livesay 
whh  a  deep  sigh;  *^but  she  is  monstrously 
handsome !  ay,  and  attractive  too." 

M  She  is  eo,  and  so  are  many  women  in  your 


own  rank  of  life ;  and  you  must  own  you  are 
not  sufficiently  in  love  to  make  her  absolutely 
necessary  to  your  happiness,  without  which 
necessity,  and  conviction,  neither  man  nor  wo- 
man ought  to  marry." 

*'No — but  I  soon  should  be;  and  with  a 
little  encouragement,  I  could  be  up  to  the  chin 
in  love." 

**Then  fly,  while  you  are  only  ankle-deep, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  live  to  thank  me  for 
my  wholesome  and  disinterested  advice." 

**  Well,  well,  I  will.  But  surely  you  will 
let  me  stay  dinner  ?" 

*'  By  no  means ; — the  indulgence  can  do  no 
good,  and  may  do  harm." 

"  Well  then,  I  will  go ;  you  have  acquired 
a  right  to  govern  even  my  feelings." 

**  Pshaw !  I  disown  all  such  nght ;  if  I  in- 
fluence you,  let  it  be  by  your  affection  for 
me." 

**  Shirley !"  cried  Lord  Livesay  squeezing 
his  hand  affectionately,  **  it  is  my  first  wish  to 
live  to  show  my  gratitude  to  yon  by  some 
means  in  my  power,  and  then  I  do  think  I 
should  die  contented." 

**  You  know  I  hate  this  sort  of  conversation, 
but  if  your  gratitude  be  such  a  troublesome 
weight  to  you,  you  may  relieve  yourself  a  lit- 
tle by  granting  me  one  request,  namely,  leave 
to  tell  Lucy  this  conversation ;  for  I  shall  not  j 
be  easy  in  mind  till  I  have  imparted  it  to  her."  : 

"  But  she  will  despise  me  for  having  al- 1 
lowed  myself  to  be  talked  out  of  my  love."      i 

**  No--she  is  not  a  common-minded  woman, ! 
and  she  will  respect  you  for  having  been  able 
to  listen  to  reason ;  —  do,  therefore,  let  me 
communicate  to  her  such  parts  of  the  conver- 
sation as  I  can  relate  with  propriety ;  for,  if  I 
did  not  do  thus,  I  should  feel  as  if  I  had  acted 
an  underhand  and  a  treacherous  part." 

**  Well,  well,  do  as  you  please,"  replied  the 
young  earl.  And  they  returned  to  the  ladies, 
to  whom  Lord  Livesay  expressed  his  sorrow 
for  being  obliged  to  go  to  town  directly.  Then 
affectionatt*ly  shaking  Catherine's  hand,  and 
raising  his  eyes  tenderly  and  mournfully  to 
Lucy*s  face,  as  if  conscious  he  was  gaxing  on 
her  for  the  last  time,  he  said  faintly,  **  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  Miss  Merle !"  and  ran  out  of 
the  house.  Lord  Shirley  followed  him  to  the 
stables,  where,  to  shorten  his  trial,  he  had 
chosen  to  mount,  and  was  convinced  how  wise 
he  had  been  in  advising  his  instant  departure, 
by  seeing  the  agitation  which  the  poor  youth 
felt  at  having  gazed  his  last  on  the  woman 
whom  prudence  forbade  him  to  marry. 

"  I  wonder  what  ailed  the  little  peer  !"  said 
Lucy;  '*his  farewell  to  me  was  almost  ten- 
der." 

"  Quite  tender,  I  think,"  replied  Catherine, 
smiling;  **  and  who  knows  what  your  bright 
eyes  may  have  donel  Who  knows  but  he 
may  come  and  lay  his  coronet  at  your  feetV* 

**  I  wish  he  might !"  cried  Lucy  wit)\  ^«^ 
fervour. 
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"  Indeed !" 

**  Yes ;  that  I  might  show  the  triumph  of 
principle  over  vanity,  and  prove  my  contempt 
of  titles  not  a  mere  declamation,  but  the  well- 
founded  sentiment  of  my  head  and  heart." 

*^  That  you  might  show,  I  think,  on  the  con- 
trary," replied  Catherine,  "  the  triumph  of  re- 
publican pride  over  woman's  gentler  feelings, 
over  pity  and  humanity — for  why  should  you 
wish  this  poor  youth  to  pine  for  you  in  a  hope- 
less passion,  in  order  to  give  you  an  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  the  heartless  triumph  of  a 
politician?  Oh,  fy,  Lucy!  where  is  your 
generosity,  where  is  your  Christianity  1" 

**Lost,  eclipsed,  annihilated,  for  the  mo- 
ment I  own,  in  a  base  and  sojdid  selfishness ; 
and  I  am  ashamed  of  myself;  however,  it  is 
past,  and  *  Richard's  himself  again.*  But 
hither  comes  Lord  Shirley.'* 

As  soon  as  he  entered,  with  some  archness, 
but  more  embarrassment  of  manner,  he  began 
to  ask  Lucy  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
bribe  over  to  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy  so 
formidable  a  foe  to  it  as  herself,  by  the  ofier  of 
making  her  a  countess. 

"  No,"  replied  Lucy,  firmly,  yet  laughing 
and  blushing  as  she  spoke,  for  she  thought  the 
earl  was  not  joking  only — **  Nu ;  you  cannot 
make  me  a  countess  yourself,  and  you  are  the 
only  earl  who  could  be  worthy  the  surrender 
of  my  principles  and  my  consistency." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  earl ;  "  for 
now  my  mind  is  easy ;  as  I  have  to  own  to 
you.  Miss  Merle,  that  Lord  liivesay,  but  for 
my  representations,  would  have  nourished  his 
partiality  into  a  violent  passion,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  paying  his  addresses  to  you." 

**And  you  prevented  him,  Shirley !  How 
unkind !" 

'*No,  my  dearest  Catherine,  not  so;  I  trust 
I  have  been  only  just  and  honourable;  for  it 
would  have  gratified  my  feelings  excessively 
to  have  seen  our  friend  elevated  to  a  rank 
which  she  was  formed  to  adorn." 

*'  Lord  Shirley,"  said  Lucy,  a  tear  of  strong 
emotion  glittering  in  her  rye,  "1  am  prouder 
of  that  tribute  of  praise  and  friendship  from 
you,  than  I  should  have  ever  been  of  wearing 
your  friend's  coronet.  But  pray  explain  to 
me  this  noble  darincr  of  the  vouns  earl.  Ah ! 
:  I  see  he  has  profited  by  the  wise  lines  in  Hu- 
dibras — '  He  who  fights  and  runs  away  may 
live  to  fight  another  day.'  And  so  it  was  fear 
of  me  that  drove  him  awav  !  Well,  it  is  bet- 
ter  as  it  is ;  for,  if  I  had  been  a  countess, 
murder  would  have  been  the  consequence,  for 
the  honourable  Mrs.  Baynton  would  have  died 
of  it !"  1 

•'  Hush,  hush  !     Spare  my  aunt,  I  desire. ! 
But  how  well  she  behaves !— does  she  not, 
Shirley  1"  j 

**  To  be  sure  I  have  to  make  the  amendt  ho- 
norable i  for  you  know  I  behaved  ill  enough 
just  now,  and  I  will  tell  tales  of  myself  when 
the  earl  has  set  me  the  example.'* 


Lord  Shirley  then  related  what  had  passed, 
omitting  only  his  deBcription  of  Lucy's  mo- 
ther ;  for  he  owned  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  described  her  as  likely  to  harangiie  at  her 
own  table ;  and  Lucy  declared  she  liked  her- 
self better  at  second-hand  than  she  thought  she 
should. 

When  Lord  Shirley  had  elided^  Lacy 
gravely  told  him  she  was  excessively  obliged 
to  him,  and  she  rejoiced  at  all  he  had  done, 
because  she  felt  that  she  could  not  have  re- 
turned the  affection  with  which  Lord  Liresay 
had  honoured  her,  even  if  her  repognaDce  to 
marriage  could  be  conquered;  and  that  she 
should  have  been  sorry  indeed  to  have  occa- 
sioned that  terrible  misery^-a  hopeless  attach- 
ment. And  Lord  Shirley  had  not  only  the 
satisfactory  consciousness  of  havingr  acted 
right,  but  of  having  his  motives  properly  ap- 
preciated by  one  of  the  persons  most  interested 
m  their  result. 

The  General  was  also  let  into  the  secret; 
and  he,  like  Catherine,  was  mortified  at  first 
that  the  elevation  of  his  youn^  favonrite  was  j 
not  to  take  place.    While  this  conversation 
was  passing,  Melvyn  had  called  and  been  de- 
nied ;  and  he  suspected  by  the  serrant's  man- 
ner that  the  family  were  at  home.     Excessive 
self-love  converts  even  affronts  into  proofs  of 
regrard  ;  and  Melvyn  hoped  they  were  at  home 
and  denied,  because  he  thought  it  a  proof  that 
Lord   Shirley's  jealousy  had   influenced  the 
General  to  act  thus.     However,  he  resolved 
to  call  again;  and  he  did  so  tiie  next  day. 
Now  then  the  case  was  clear;  he  saw  the; 
General  sitting  reading  in  his  study,  and  still  i 
he  was  denied  to  him.  "  Poor  Miss  Shirley !" 
thought  he,  **  at  Ifasi  I  will  give  her  the  pow- : 
er  of  choice ;  they  shall  not  force  her  cousin 
on  her  acceptance,  if  she  really  prefers  me,  as'. 
1  suspect  she  does."     And  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned to  town  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Catherine, '. 
which  began  by  complaining  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  see  her,  and  finished  by  offering, 
her,  though  very  humbly,  his  hand  and  hearL 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

The  General  was  with  Catherine  when  she 
rei'eivod  this  letter,  and  in  the  first  moment  of  | 
her  astonishment  she  exclaimed — **  Here  is  a , 


»" 


letter  from  Mr.  Melvyn!     How  strange! 

"  Strange  indeed,  child !"  cried  the  Gene- 
ral,   laying    down    his    spectacles;    "what 
should  he  write  to  j'ou   ab<»ut1"     But  per-i 
reiving  lier  covered  with  blushes,  he  suspected  i 
the  truth.     **So  so,"  said  he,  **  I  suppose  it, 
is  an  offer  of  marriage,  is  it  not  ?"  * 

*»  1  can't — can't  say  it  is  not,"  replied  Cathe- 
rine hesitating. 

**  Come,  let  me  judge  for  myself,  child !" 
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**  Is  it  right  to  ihow  such  things  ?** 

**  Perfectly  to,  surelj,  to  a  grandfather,  and 
■eeeMary  to  be  shown  to  an  accepted  lover, 
especially  one  with  whom  from  his  nature  you 
DQght  to  be  particulafly  open.'* 

**  Particularly  open !  1  am  sorry  for  it,'*  said 
Catherine  sighing,  and  giving  him  the  letter 
with  reluctance. 

**  Upon  my  word,  a  yenr  humble  modest 
letter  as  may  be!  But,  Catherine,  Shirley 
must  know  of  this.**  Then  without  awaiting 
btr  answer  he  went  in  search  of  the  earl. 

**  Here,  Lionel,*'  said  he,  (not  seeing  Lucy 
Merle  was  in  the  room,)  **  Here  is  an  offer  of 
■arriage  from  Melvyn  to  Catherine.  It  is  a 
pity,  is  it  not,  that  it  did  not  come  before,  to 
live  her  an  opportunity  of  making  her  election 
Cetween  you  !'* 

**  You  are  laughing.  General,  but  I  am  in 
»amest  when  I  say  that  1  sincerely  wish  it  had. 
But  bow  has  Catherine  answered  it?*' 

The  General  turning  round  now  saw  Lucy 
Ifetle.  **  My  dear,*'  said  he,  **  you  ought  not 
lo  have  known  this;  it  is  indelicate  to  mention 
mch  things,  except  where  it  is  unavoidable ; 
wt  I  know  you  are  discreet,  and  can  keep  a 


**  And  so,**  cried  Lucy,  **  he  has  really  of- 
fered to  her  1    I  wish  I  might  answer  the  let- 


ter. 


**  I  should  like  to  see  how  you  would  do  it,*' 
■id  Ix>rd  Shirley.  **  General,  surely,  as  she 
kBOwsof  the  offer,  she  may  see  the  manner  in 
vUeb  it  was  made  1"  And  Lucy  read  the  let^ 


**  I  woald  answer  it  thus,"  said  she,  sitting 
town  and  writing : — 

MSir, —  Under  no  possible  circumstances 
Bonld  I  have  had  the  power  or  inclination  to 
leeept  the  ofier  you  have  made  me. 

**CATHCRiifc  Shirley." 

Catherine  entered  the  drawing-room  just  as 
Itts  letter  was  reading ;  and  in  a  degree  of  al- 
Bost  indignant  perturbation  dcsirea  to  know 
lo  what  that  letter  waa  an  answer. 

The  nuestion  remained  unanswered,  for  a 
9trtain  degree  of  shame  kept  her  auditors  si- 
lent; and  Catherine  continued,  **  If  this  letter 
le  intended  as  an  answer  to  one  1  have  re- 
asived.and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  thus 
aarassed,  I  pronounce  it  to  be  improper  and 
nfeeling ;  aira  I  also  declare  that  I  will  allow 
to  one  but  myself  to  answer  the  letter  in  ques- 
imL^  So  saying,  she  took  up  her  letter  which 
ay  on  the  taole,  and  before  any  one  spoke  she 
md  disappeared. 

**  She  IS  quite  right,"  said  the  General,  *'  and 
e«  are  wrong." 

Lofd  Shiriey  did  not  speak ;  but  he  covered 
lis  (aee  with  his  hands,  tor  there  was  a  severe 
Nraggle  between  his  sense  of  right  and  his 
aaloosT*  LucT  Merle's  short  and  unieeling  re- 
riy  tt>  Melvyn  a  offer  had  flattered  and  soothed 
■B  Jealousy ;  Catherine's  reprobation  of  tliat 
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reply  bad  irritated  it.  Still,  he  knew  that  she 
was  right, and  Lucy  wrong;  while  Lucy, con- 
found^ at  having  incurred  the  evident  displea- 
sure of  her  friend,  avowedly  went  in  search  of 
her,  to  humble  herself  before  her.  Dot  she 
sought  her  in  vain  below  stairs;  and  when 
8he  Knocked  at  her  door  up  stairs,  ahe  was  in- 
formed that  she  was  busy,  and  could  not  see 
her  yet. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  things  more  appal- 
ling than  the  displeasure,  on  principle,  ot  an 
habitually  mild,  forgiving,  and  fine-tempered 
being — it  seems  to  throw  such  deep  shade  of 
blame  on  the  offender!  for,  how  strong  and 
how  just  must  the  provocation  be,  that  can 
call  forth  the  expression  of  resentment  from  a 
creature  meek  from  nature,  and  still  more  so 
from  principle !  Lucy  did  not  know  how  to 
endure  this  proof  of  Catherine's  indignation; 
and  rushing  down  stairs  she  burst  into  the 
room  where  the  gentlemen  were,  saying,  **  She 
is  so  angry,  she  will  not  see  me !" 

This  unusual  indulgence  of  anger  in  a  being 
so  gentle  as  Catherine,  was  not  heard  by  Lord 
Shirley  without  very  painful  sensations ;  for  it 
was  a  proof  how  strongly  she  resented  any 
thing  disrespectful  to  his  rival  Melvyn;  and 
an  agonizing  suspicion  withered  the  blossoms 
of  his  successful  love.  But  while  they  were 
thinking  over  in  uneasy  silence  this  unwonted 
conduct  in  Catherine,  she  entered  with  all  the 
calm  dignity  in  her  manner  indicative  of  a  mind 
at  ease  with  itself,  and  her  first  words  apolo- 
gixed  to  Lucy  for  not  having  admitted  her. 
"  The  truth  was,"  said  she,  **  I  was  writing 
my  answer  to  Mr.  Melvyn,  and  I  did  not  like 
to  be  interrupted." 

'*  It  was  an  important  task,  no  doubt,"  ob- 
served Lord  Shirley. 

**It  was,"  answered  Catherine.  **When 
a  man  has  paid  a  woman  the  greatest  compli- 
ment any  man  can  pay  her,  namely,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  trust  his  happiness  in  her 
handa,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  civility  al 
least,  though  expressed  in  such  guarded  lan- 
guage as  wholly  to  preclude  hope.  To'tril 
Mr.  Melvyn  that  1  was  already  engaged  to 
you,  my  dear  lord,  before  either  my  aunt  or 
your  own  family  are  acouainted  with  our  en- 
gagement, would  have  oeen  improper  in  the 
highest  degree ;  nor  could  I  have  mentioned 
it  even  had  the  case  been  different ;  because 
it  would  have  seemed  like  giving  that  engage- 
ment as  the  reason  of  my  refusal,  and  not  the 
rejecting  sentiments  of  my  heart." 

**True,  very  true,"  said  the  General  and 
Lucy  both  at  once. 

"Then,  how  did  you  word  your  refusalT— 
Is  it  gone  )"  asked  Lord  Shirley,  eageriy. 

"  It  is." 

•*My  dear  giri,"  cried  the  General,  "we 
should  not  have  objected,  I  am  sure,  to  what^ 
ever  you  thought  proper  to  write,  but  I  hope 
you  can  show  us  a  copy  of  your  answer." 

" No  doubt;  and  I  hope  yon  will  own  that 
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my  answer,  though  sent  without  your  appro- 
bation, is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  it.''  So 
saying,  she  presented  it  to  them;  and  it  was 
as  follows :— > 


(( 


Sir,  —  I  beg  leave  to  thank  you  very  re- 
spectfully, for  the  obliging  intentions  and  flat^ 
tering  wishes  expressed  in  the  letter  which  1 
have  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  you ;  but 
I  must,  at  the  same  time,  assure  you  that  it 
is  equally  out  of  my  power,  as  my  inclination, 
to  grant  you  such  a  return  as  you  solicit ;  and 
that  I  never  can  be  more  to  you  than  . 
**  Your  sincere  well-wisher. 

And  obliged  humble  servant, 

**  Cathbhine  Shirley." 


(i 


<( 


And  pray,  were  certain  words  scored  in 
the  original,  as  these  are  V*  asked  Lord 
Shirley. 

*»  Certainly.'' 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  generosity  enough  to 
pity  Melvyn."  But  Lord  Shirley  still  re- 
pined in  his  heart,  at  the  tenderness  of  feeling 
towards  Melvyn,  as  he  thought  it,  which  had 
made  Catherine  angry  with  her  friend;  and 
that  decision  of  character,  which  had  led  her 
to  write  and  send  her  refusal,  without  show- 
ing it  to  the  General. 

^*  1  always  thought,  early  in  our  acquaint- 
ance," said  he  to  himself,  **  that  she  had  great 
independence  and  proud  decision  of  character ; 
no  desirable  qualities  in  a  wife;  —  but  then 
they  are  counterbalanced  by  so  many  virtues !" 

Lord  Shirley  was  right  in  considering  Mel- 
vyn as  an  object  of  piiy  when  he  received 
Catherine's  answer.  For  he  was  a  libertine, 
loving  for  the  first  time  in  his  life;  and  Cathe- 
rine's timid  manner  in  his  presence,  united  to 
Lord  Shirley's  jealousy,  had  really  given  him 
strong  hopes  that  his  afTection  was  returned. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  her  letter  for  even 
his  vanity  to  hang  a  hope  upon  ;  and  he,  who 
heretofore  had  never  sighed  in  vain,  was  not 
only  a  rejected  lover,  but  had  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  proud  Shirleys  to  represent  him 
as  such.  But  if  they  did  so  represent  him, 
he  was  resolved  to  deny  the  fact;  and  by 
looks,  and  nods,  and  winks,  —  a  language  he 
was  completely  master  of, — he  resolved  to  in- 
sinuate that,  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  try  his 
fortune  with  Miss  Shirley,  ke  should  certainly 
have  succeeded. 

**  I  think,"  said  the  General,  two  days  after 
this  happened,  "that  I  have  indulged  your 
whims  long  enough,  and  that  etiquette  demands 
I  should  write  to  my  sister,  and  you  to  yours, 
Lionel,  and  so  on  to  those  who  have  a  right 
to  expect  such  a  communication." 

The  earl  and  Catherine  reluctantly  assented 
to  the  necessity ;  and  accordingly  they  both 
wrote  whatever  letters  they  judged  necessary. 

The  letters  of  the  sisters,  who  were  both 
settled  in  Scotland,  were  cold,  but  civil ;  and 
Mrs.  Bsnfnton's  was  very  like  herself,  for  it 
was  as  follows : 


"  Dear  Brother— I  congratulate  jon  on  Miss 
Shirley's  great  good  luck;  she  is  the  most 
fortunate  of  her  sex ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  she 
will  do  nothing  to  diserace  the  high  situation 
and  the  noble  husband  she  has  eo  unexpected- 
ly obtained ; — ^I  say  unexpectedly,  for  i  had 
no  doubt  but  that  she  would  have  taken  ap 
with  Melvyn,— and  in  such  things  I  have  a 
sharp  discerning  eye,— but  I  concFude  she  has 
thought  better  of  it.  I  intend  to  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  you  in  form  to-morrow,  but  shall 
return  at  night.  I  suppose,  brother,  now  yoa 
are  going  to  lose  your  idol,  you  will  want  mei 
to  come  back  to  you,  in  order  to  resume  the 
management  of  your  house ;  but  I  beg  leave 
to  inform  you  that  I  am  going  to  assume  the 
government  of  a  house  of  my  own,  and  shall 
no  longer  require  the  protection  of  a  brother. 
**  Your  affectionate  sister, 

^*jAifi  Bayhtow." 

**This  is  a  very  strange  letter,"  said  the 
General ;  *^  I  protest  I  believe  the  old  lady  is 
going  to  be  married, — though  as  to'  requiring 
my  protection  no  longer,  I  have  thought  she 
had  no  need  of  it  these  five-and-thirty  years. 
My  poor  child  !  it  is  evident  she  is  wounded, 
not  pleased,  at  your  happy  prospects ;  and  I 
dare  say  in  her  heart  she  is  sorry  you  did  not 
marry  Melvyn." 

"I  am  sure,  sir,"  said  Catherine,  **yoii 
misjudge  my  poor  aunt.  But  let  me  read  the 
letter  myself."  And  when  read,  not  evea 
Catherine's  charity  could  form  a  favourable 
judgment  of  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  writer. 

"  Forgive  my  freedom,"  cried  Lucy ;  **  but 
I  must  say  that,  if  I  too  had  been  going  to  be 
a  countess,  I  much  fear  that  the  coroner's  in- 
quest would  be  now  sitting  in  New  Street," 

Mrs.  Baynton  did  come  to  dinner  the  next 
day ;  and  when  she  coldly  saluted  and  con- 
gratulated Catherine,  she  turned  her  cheek  to 
the  earl,  and  he  was  obliged  to  touch  it  with 
his  unwilling  lips;  but  she  scarcely  deigned 
to  notice  Lucy. 

"  So,"  said  she,  "  good  people,"  when  the 
servants  had  left  the  room  after  dinner, 
"  though  you  have  been  so  much  out  of  the 
world,  you  have  not  been  unnoticed  by  it,  1 
can  tell  you  ;  and  a  most  ridiculous  report  has 
been  in  circulation,  namely,  that  the  earls 
Shirley  and  Livesay  were  going  to  lead  to  the 
altar  Miss  Shirley  and  her  friend  Miss  Merle. 
For  my  part,  I  believed  both  reports  equally 
false,  but  one  I  was  sure  was  unfounded. 
Silly  and  drunken  and  profligate  as  the  poor 
Lord  Livesay  is,  I  do  not  think  him  likely  to 
marry  in  that  way ;  but  I  thought  it  probable 
that  he  mi^ht  admire  and  follow  Miss  Merle. 
I  am  told,  Lord  Shirley,  that  he  has  turned  off 
an  old  mistress  that  he  had — is  that  true  1" 

**  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  allude  to  ar- 
rangements of  this  nature,  in  the  company  of 
young  and  modest  women,"  replied  Lord 
Shirley,  resenting  this  malignant  attack  on 
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Lory ;  ^  but  if  yoa  will  fsTour  me  with  a  pri- 
rmte  conference,  1  shall  be  happy  to  gife  yo<i 
any  information  on  the  subject  that  you  may 
RQuire.**  Mrs.  Baynton  bit  her  lip,  and  was 
sulky  and  silent  directly.  '*  But,'*  continued 
he,  *M  hare  soroethiog  to  say  relative  to  the 
report,  which  you  so  confidently  denied,  Mrs. 
Baynton ;  namely,  that  1  am  convinced  in  my 
o«o  inind,  if  my  friend  Lucy  had  smiled  in 
the  »li);htest  degree  on  the  young  earl,  she 
voutd  have  had  him  at  her  feet,  coronet  and 
aU." 

**  And  so  am  I,"—"  And  so  am  I,"  said  the 
General  and  Catherine. 

•*  Well,  you  are  mighty  credulous,"  replied 
Mrs.  Baynton;  **and  I  really  believe  that 
young  person  has  bitten  you  with  her  demo- 


^,  for  vou  do  not  seem  at  all  shocked  at 
the  idea  of^  such  a  mis-alliance." 

**Oh!  •-propot  of  alliances;  Mrs.  Baynton, 
•re  you  about  to  form  an  alliance  yourself," 
askMl  the  General,  **  for  your  letter  seems  to 
imply  as  much  1" 

Mrs.  Baynton  changed  colour,  fanned  her- 
self, looked  important,  simpered,  drew  up, 
frowned ;  and  at  length  said,  **  Brother,  I  am 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  aitd — '* 

•*Yea,"  interrupted  the  General,  "long 
eh  to  have  survived  them,  I  fear." 

**  Vou  may  be  as  sarcastic  as  you  please, 

meral  Shirley ;  but  I  have  an  independent 
iwtane,  and  1  have  a  right  to  do  what  1  please 
villi  it ;  therefore  I  must  trouble  you  not  to 
4mtem  yourself  needlessly  about  my  con- 
esms.  Vou  may  depend  upon  it,  when  I  mar- 
ly (and  here  she  forced  a  laugh)  you  shall  have 
«oddtng-&vours,  not  excepting  Miss  Merle." 

**  The  first  and  last  favour,  madam,"  said 
Laey,  ^I  have  ever  received  or  shall  receive 

MD  you ;  and  I  shall  value  it  accordingly." 

**Take  care,  take  care,  sister,  that  your 
is  such  as  not  to  make  your  wedding- 
fkroars  too  strikingly  typical  of  your  bride- 
groom's smiles, — bright,  but  transient  in  the 
daraiionof  their  brightness ;  and  worn  in  pub- 
"    ibr  a  week,  then  thrown  aside  and  visible 


**  Very  fanciful  and  pretty  indeed  ;  —  but 
nally  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  if  you 
vooid  call  another  subject.  Prav  what  are  the 
amusements  at  Hampton  f  besides  read- 
f  sermons  and  pfaying,  i  mean." 
•*  Oh,  various !''  answered  the  General,  look- 
f  steadily  at  her ;  "  aitd,  strange  to  say,  we 
■uive  to  kill  time  here  without  slaiufering 
;  aar  netKhbours,  repeating  impertinent  reports, 
sayiofinide  or  severe  things  of  people,  or  to 
I  ^^m.  Then,  having  thus  passed  the  day,  we 
~^'  'we  may  venture  to  close  it,  if  so  inclined, 
prayer,  and  preaching  too  if  we  like  it.  be- 
wa  humbly  hope  tnat  to  pleaching  we 
;ve  ioined  practice." 
•*  \  oa  have  practised  preaching,  I  see  very 
alaarly,  and  really  have  made  a  great  progress 
fv  tha  time,  brother,  he,  he,  he !   But  tell  me. 


young  ladies,  is  it  one  of  the  holy  habits  of 
Hampton  to  sit  over  the  wine  with  the  gentle- 
men 1  for  it  is  getting  very  late,  and  I  am  ^ 
ing  to  an  early  party  this  evening."  Catherine 
immediately  rose,  and  the  three  ladies  retired 
to  the  drawing-room. 

"  lliat  foolish  old  woman  has  alarmed  and 
vexed  me  much,"  said  the  General ;  **  for,  how- 
ever provoking  and  odd,  she  is  my  sister,  my 
only  sister,  after  all ;  and  changed  as  that  face 
is  now, — though  she  looks  very  well  for  her 
year«(, — it  is  oue  which  I  have  looked  upon  all 
my  life,  and  I  should  grieve  to  see  those  eyes 
not  only  dimmed  by  age,  but  also  by  tears 
wrung  from  them  by  ill-usage." 

"And  why  do  you  suppose  she  is  likely  to 
be  exposed  to  it  1" 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  she  has  a  matrimonial  plan 
in  her  head ;  and  I  know  her  so  well,  that  if  I 
were  to  hint  to  her  the  necessity  and  precaution 
of  having  her  own  fortune  settled  on  her,  she 
would  fancy  i  spoke  from  interested  motives, 
and  was  afraid  that  I  and  Catherine  should  not 
be  the  better  for  it.  I  wish  you  could  hint  the 
propriety  of  such  unromantic  security  to  her." 

"  How  can  i,  my  dear  sir,  when  I  am  going 
to  marry  your  heiress,  and  hers  if  the  law  had 
to  make  her  will  V 

"  True,  true ;  but  perhaps  my  fears  are 
groundless ;  but  that  new  wig,  and  that  addi- 
tional tint  of  rouge,  and  that  comical  air,  as  if 
she  was  brooding  over  some  pleasant  secret,  all 
combine  to  give  me  painful  suspicions.  How- 
ever, sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof; 
and  why  should  I  damp  my  joy  at  the  prospect 
of  a  marriage  which  is  all  my  heart  can  wish, 
by  the  fear  of  one  which  may  perhaps  never 
uke  place  1" 

Mrs.  Baynton,  meanwhile,  was  showing  off 
in  the  drawing-room ;  and  she  talked  so  much 
of  a  Mr.  Delancv,  and  repeated  his  sayings, 
and  how  he  looked  when  such  things  were 
said,  and  so  of\en  mentioned  him  as  having 
been  her  beau  at  this  place  and  the  other, 
that  Lucy  was  convinced  there  was  something 
particular  between  them,  and  she  gravely  asked 
her  whether  Mr.  Delaney  was  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman. 

"  Elderly  1  No  indeed  !"  was  the  abrupt 
answer.  And  Lucy  ventured  to  ask  no  more 
questions. 

At  length  her  carriage  was  announced,  and 
Lord  Shirley  came  to  hand  her  to  it. 

"  Well,  Jane,  good  night,  God  bless  you !" 
said  the  General  kissing  her;  "and  let  me 
remind  you,  that  should  you  ever  need  a  pro- 
tector and  a  home,  while  I  live  you  are  sure 
of  both." 

The  General  could  not  say  this  uimioved ; 
but  Mrs.  Baynton  heard  it  so;  and  muttering 
a  "  D«ir  me,  brother  !'*  sprung  youthfully  into 
her  charioL 

It  was  now  their  usual  hour  for  music ;  and 
the  lute,  the  guitar,  and  voice  of  Catherine 
had  always  power  to  dispel  tha  Genaral'al 
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gtoom  ;  and  Mrs.  Bajnton  and  her  •tnoge-  j  one  bcin^  pmmt,  aecordnif  to  her  panieolar 
nesa  were  forgotten.  I  desire,  bat  the  Genenl  and  her  firmd.    The ; 

Two  daj9  afterwards,  howerer,  the  Gene* ;  new-married  coople  set  oflf  inmedintely  on  ar 
n\  rEcetred  a  letter  from  his  sister,  signed    toar  of  some  length,  and  Lucy  letcmed  in  a  j 
^  Jane  Delanej/^  telling  him  she  was  married  !  rerj  depressed  state  of  mind  to  her  how;  (or, 
that  morning  to  the  man  of  her  heart ;  a  gen*   she  feared,  notwithstanding  her  confidence  ia 
tleman  of  ancient  family  and  respectable  for-  ■  Lord  Shirley's  reganl,  that  the  nnrestxained 
tune.    The   General  was  at  irst  speechless   inteicoarse  which  she  had  been  wont  to  hare  j 
with  consternation;  for  he  knew  Delaney  to  '  with  Catherine  was  now  probably  lost  to  her' 
be  a  complete  man  of  the  town.    True,  he    for  ever. 
wa!9  of  an  ancient  iHrnily ;  but  he  had  entireW  ' 

dissipited  his  fortune,  and  no  one  knew  how  ■  *=> — 

he  lived,  but  it  was  supposed  he  lived  by  gam- 
bling; and  though  it  was  no  wonder  that  De- 
laney. at  the  age  of  fifty,  should  be  looking  CHAPTER    XVIII. 
out  to  recruit  his  finances  by  a  wealthy  mar- ' 

riag^.  still  it  was  surprisincr^  he  thought,  that  Loan  Shirltt  seemed  to  hare  now  attained 
his  sister,  to  whom  his  character  must  have  the  height  of  his  wishes.  He  was  in  posses- 
been  well  known,  should  have  thus  risked  her  sion  of  the  only  womim  whom  he  had  ever 
fortune  and  her  happiness.  loved,  and   that  woman   was  a  freasnre  of 

*Mf  she  has  not  had  her  fortune  so  tied  up  beauty,  talents,  virtue,  and  piety.  Still  then 
that  he  can^t  touch  it,  she  is  a  ruined  wo-  were  moments  when  he  was  not  qnite  happy, 
man!"  cried  he.  "And  this  secresy  con-  He  felt  that  before  he  married  he  ou^t  to  have 
vinces  me  that  no  settlements  have  been  re^quired  from  Catherine  an  explanatioB  of  that 
made!  Do,  my  dear  lord,  go  to  London,  and  mysterr,  or  that  secret,  which  evidently  at 
try  to  find  out  whether  my  suspicions  be  just  times  had  visibly  affected  her.  Her  svong 
or  not ;  and,  if  possible,  contrive  to  make  the  emotion  and  faintness  on  the  birth-day  were, 
best  of  what  cannot  be  help*rd."  he  doubted  not,  caused  by  the  occasional  pre- 

The  earl  did  so ;  and  found  on  inquiry  that ;  sence  of  some  object,  one  too  whom  she  feared 
his  relation  and  her  fortune  also  were  both  en-  he  should  encounter;  and  who  and  what  wasj 
tirelj  at  the  mercy  of  a  very  dissipated  man.  j  that  object!  Has  she  loved,  and  loved  hope>| 
On  hearing  this.  Lord  Shirley  hesitated  not  a  lessly  or  unworthily,  whispered  jealousy;  and  ' 
moment,  but  went  to  pay  his  compliments  to  at  such  moments  Lord  Shiriey*s  feelinfftj 
the  new-married  pair,  who  had  taken  a  house  '  amounted  almost  to  agony.  But  now,  he  dSd ; 
near  Sh«^n.  i  not  like  to  require  this  explanation,  partly  be- j 

AtVr  tht'  first  ron<rTatulatif>ns  were  over,  he   cause  he  was  ashamed  to  show  how  lonff  he; 
desiretl  to  see  the  grounds,  which  were  exten-    had  remembered  the  circumstance,  and  liowj 
sive  and  well  laid  out;  and  as  Mr.  Delaney    suspicious  it  had  made  him;   and  secoodk, | 
}  alone  accompanied  him,  the  earl  delicatf^ly  but    because,  when  he  had  hinted  at  it,  however 
'  firmly  repn-^enletl  to  him,  that  not  havins  his    remotely,  he  saw  Catherine  assume  a  cold  re-j 
!  wif»'*3  f<>rtun»'  settled  nnhcr,  was  tull  of  injus-  ,  serve  of  manner,  which  showed  him  that,  if: 
I  lice  to  hi^r  and  danir^^r  to  himself.     *'  For  you    she  had  a  secret,  he  would  be  degraded  in  her] 
.know,"  said  he,  ••  what  your  hahits  are;  and    eyes  by  tryinsr  to  discover  it.     Lord  Shirley 
if  th^-r*'  was  money  titd  up  which  vou  could    ftrli  that  before  thev  married,  when  Catherine 
not  play  away,  you  wouM  always  have  a  re-   conditioned  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
soMfCt^  left  tor  yourself."  |  the   Sabbath   day  as  she   chose,  and  not  be; 

To  h*»  brief,  Delaney  was  prevailed  upon  to  obliged  to  have  parties  or  go  to  parties  on  thati 
let  tW(MJiirtls  of  his  witV's  fortune  be  settled  day,  he  misfht  have  said,  "1  require  in  return! 
on  her.    But  in  or»ler  to  etfict  this,  Lonl  Shir-    that  vou  should  have  no  reserves  from  me.'^j 


ley  (exacting  at  the  same  time  a  solemn  pro-  And  if  she  had  refused  to  explain  the  circum-l 
I  mise  o(  secresy)  rrnve  Mr.  Delaney  for  his  stince  that  distressed  him,  he  might  have  de-j 
•own  use  a  considerable  sum  of  money;  but  dined  marry  in  jj  a  woman  w^o  thoujrhi  herself' 
one  which  his  generous  nature  did  not  think  justified  in  having  a  secret  undisclosed  to  herj 
too  much  tn  oive,  in  order  to  benefit  even  an  husband,  and  was  likely  therefore  to  make 
unamiable  fellow-creature  an-l  relation.  '  her  husband  uneasy ;  or  he  would  have  known 

It  was  now  universally  known  that  Lord  on  what  conditions  he  was  to  marry  her,  and 
Shirley  and  his  beautiful  cousin  were  soon  to  would  have  made  up  his  mind  to  the  conse- 
be  united,  and  there  were  two  persons  who    quences. 

heard  the  news  with  the  same  feelings  as  *•  I  think,  Catherine,"  said  he  to  her  one 
beamed  in  the  eves  of  Milton's  devil  when  he  dav  on  their  journev,  "  I  have  never  seen  aav 
beheld  our  first  parents  in  the  garden  of  Kden;  symptoms  in  vou  of  similar  seizures  to  those 
but  more  of  them  hereafter.  Lot  me  now  pro-  which  you  haj  on  the  birth-day  t" 
ceod  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  the  necessary  pre-  ,  At  that  moment  Catherine  stooped  to  pick 
parations  could  he  made.  Lord  Shirley  received  '  up  a  brooch  which  she  had  drooped;  and 
the  hand  of  Catherine  at  Hampton  church ;  no  .  when  she  raised   up    her    head   again,  she 
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caliuly  replied,  **  No,  my  dear  lord,  those  sei- ' 
xaree  as  jroa  call  them  are  not  frequent  with 


*'  What  should  I  call  them,  then,  if  they 
were  not  seizures  V* 

^  It  is  quite  immaterial  what  name  you  orive 
tliem,**  she  replied,  fixing  her  eyes  on  his  face, 
in  »  hich  she  saw  an  expression  of  most  per- 
turbed curiosity  and  suspicion ;  and  she  sigh- 
ed with  mortification  ana  regret  as  she  beheld 
it. 

**Tlie  fourth  of  June  is  very  near  ajrain; 
perhaps  these  attacks  are  yearly  ones;  perhaps 
you  may  be  so  seized  again  1 

*'  Perhaps  so,*'  replied  Catherine;  and  evi- 
dently chani^ed  the  confersation. 

No  man  likes  to  own  that  he  is  either  sus- 

Sicious  or  jealous;  therefore  Lord  Shirley 
ropped  the  subject  without  daring  to  speak 
plainer.  Dut  Catherine  had  seen  and  heard 
enough  to  lower  the  tone  of  her  expectations, 
had  her  habitual  piety  allowed  it  to  be  too 
hi|^.  For,  blest  as  she  was  in  a  union  witli 
a  man  whom  she  loved  with  all  the  chastised 
Tet  fervent  tenderness  of  a  woman's  lawful 
love,  she  saw  ihat  there  were  faults  in  his  na- 
ture, which  r  tjrht  call  forth  all  her  powers  of 
patience  and  forbt^arance.  **  Yes,*'  said  Cathe- 
rine in  Uie  solitude  of  her  own  room,  "  even 
in  my  brilliant  and  envied  lot,  there  is  enongh 
to  kfv^p  my  convictions  alive  that  this  world  is 
a  sLste  of  probation,  not  of  perfect  happiness  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  my  prosperity  I  *  rejoice 
with  trembling.' " 

When  Lord  and  Lady  Shirley  returned  from 
their  tour,  a  severe  trial  awaitrd  the  alTtxtion- 
ate  heart  of  the  latter, — and  that  was  the  ap- 
proQKhing  departure  of  Lucy  Merle  for  Amer- 
ica. Her  mother  was  already  on  the  eve  of 
bcrs«  limving  been  sent  for  by  her  husband, 
•  ho  bad  lately  been  able  to  procure  employ- 
meot  which  promised  him  considerable  emolu- 
■leot;  and  as  Mrs.  Merle  was  fondly  devoted 
lo  hi«n«  she  resolved  to  obey  his  summons  in- 
tuntiy,  leaving  Lucy  to  settle  her  affairs,  and 
fellow  her  in  another  fleet. 

Locy,  though  she  loved  her  futhrr,  was  not 
sorry  to  remain  in  England  a  little  longer,  and 
at  her  own  disp/isal.  Her  regret  at  leaving 
England  was,  however,  lessened  by  the  con- 
aciousoess  that  Lady  Shirley  could  not  be  to 
kcT  what  Catherine  Shirley  had  been.  Still 
she  knew  that,  had  she  remained  in  England, 
she  rould  have  seen  her  whenever  she  wished 
it;  if  she  was  ill,  she  could  have  nursed  her; 
if  afBirted,  she  could  have  soothed  her  by 
participating  in  her  sorrows; — and  now  the 
vast  Atlantic  was  to  roll  between  them  !  **  But 
she  will  no  longer  want  me,"  thought  the  af- 
Inctioaate  giH,  and  she  tried  to  make  the  self- 
ish jield  to  the  benevolent  feelinc:.  It  was, 
bowev«»r,  with  grateful  joy  that  she  received 
a  sole  from  the  earl,  informing  her  that  as 
Moti  as  her  mother  was  sailed,  he  requested 
kcr  to  consider  his  house  as  her  home  for  as 


long  a  time  as  it  suited  her  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land. 

At  length  the  day  was  fixed  for  Mrs.  Merle 
to  leave  London ;  and  Catherine,  afier  sitting 
some  time  in  serious  abstraction,  told  Lorn 
Shirlev  she  was  going  as  soon  as  she  had 
Breakfasted  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Merle. 

"Then  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying you,'*  said  the  earl,  *^  as  1  am  always 
glad  ofan  opportunity  of  showing  my  respect 
and  regard  to  Miss  Merle;  and  I  know  she  is 
more  pleased  with  attention  to  her  mother  than 
to  herself." 

**  Most  kindly  felt,  and  most  kindly  meant," 
replied  Catherine  with  some  embarrasMment  of 
manner ;  "  but  I  had  rather  go  alone ;  and  I 
will  tell  Mis.  Merle  that  1  alone  prevented 
your  accompanying  me." 

**  Rather  gcr  alone,  Catherine ! — ^That  is  a 
mortifying  confession  both  to  my  sel^ove 
and  m^  aH*ection.  W^hat  can  there  be  in  your 
adieu  to  Mrs.  Merle  which  1  may  not  wit- 
ness 1" 

"Nothing  in  our  adieu,  certainly;  for  I 
shall  not  be  so  much  overcome  as  to  make  you 
apprehensive  for  my  life.  However,"  she 
added  afler  a  pause,  "  if  you  wish  to  go,  I 
shall  be  glad  of  your  company." 

"  If  1  were  like  some  men,  I  should  refuse 
to  go  afWr  your  first  refusal." 

"  But  as  there  are  few  men  like  yoi,  my 
dear  Shirley,  and  you  are  formed  to  give,  not 
take  an  example,  I  know  you  will  go;"  and 
Lord  Shirley,  pleased  with  the  compliment, 
and  incapable  of  acting  from  the  dictates  of 
pique,  promised  to  profit  by  the  permission 
which  she  gave. 

Lucy's  good  feelings  and  her  mother's  weak 
ones  were  gratified  by  this  visit  from  the  eari ; 
and  Mrs.  Merle  repeated  her  joy  at  seeing  his 
lordship,  and  "  how  good  it  was  in  his-  lord- 
ship to  call  to  bid  her  good-bye,"  so  often, 
that  his  lordship  was  almost  sick  of  his  title. 
— But  it  was  not  long  before  Catherine  re- 
quested to  see  Mrs.  Merle  alone ;  and  Lucy, 
apologizing  to  Lord  Shirley  for  leaving  him, 
hastily  followed  her  mother  and  Catherine. 

"  Then  she  had  some  private  business  with 
Mrs.  Merle  1"  thought  Lord  Shiriey.  **  In 
vain  do  1  try  to  conquer  my  suspicions ;  there 
certainly  is  some  mystery  hanging  over  her 
residence  witli  the  ^lerles !" 

It  was  at  least  twenty  minutes  before  Lucy 
returned  to  the  room,  and  apologized  in  a  fear- 
ful and  hurried  manner  for  Catherine's  con« 
tinucd  absence ;  but  at  length  she  herself  ap- 
peared, followed  by  Mrs.  Merle;  and  her  look 
was  agitated,  her  cheek  pale,  while  Mrs. 
Merle's  countenance  exhibited  the  traces  of 
recent  passion,  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed 
with  the  crimson  of  strong  emotion. 

"My  dear  lord,"  said  Catherine,  "I  am 
ready  to  attend  you  directly."  And  the  earl 
rang  for  the  carnage. 

Till  it  was  announced,  no  word  was  spoken ; 
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and  when  she  rose  to  depart,  Catherine  coldly  '  ishness,  the  parent  of  eallooraesB  of  heart, ; 
took  Mrs.  Merle's  hand,  and  wished  her  health    universally  triumphant!  i 

and  happiness.  Lord  Shiriey  bowed  at  a  dis- 1  Sophia  Clermont  had  great  quickness  of ! 
tance,  and  echoed  the  good  wishes,  while  talents ;  and  though  misled  by  the  bad  ex- 
Mrs.  Merle  with  rather  a  haughty  toss  of  her  ]  aniples  of  her  father  and  her  mother-in-law, 
head  wished  them  the  same  ;  and  Lucy,  giv-  i  she  felt  a  most  decided  contempt  for  the  heings 
ing  way  to  a  violent  burst  of  tears,  rushed  past .  whose  vices  had  corrupted  her.  She  duteerned 
them,  and  left  the  room.  !  in  the  latter,  a  woman  of  impure  conversation, ' 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  the  carriage,  Cathe- !  of  lax  morality,  and  of  idle  habits ;  and  in  the 
rine  leaned  back,  and,  throwing  her  handker-  j  former  she  beheld  a  man  by  turns  a  tyrant  and . 
chief  over  her  face,  gave  way  herself  to  tears, '  a  driveller,  the  uxorious  idolater  of  his  nifir,  | 
and  so  violently  as  to  excite  Lord  Shirley's   and   the  frowning  malevolent  tyrant.     The 


wonder  more  than  his  sympathy. 

**  What  can  have  overset  you  in  this  man- 
ner!" said  he;  "certainly  not  parting,  though 


consequences  of  association  with  such  a  pair  * 

were  only  too  natural;  the  purity  and  inno* 

cence  of  her  mind  were  destroyed  by  the  wife : 


it  be  for  ever,  with  that  disagreeable  woman ; !  ^^^   ^^e  moral   restraints   weakened,  if  not  ■ 
especially  as  I  saw  little  cordiality  in  your :  annihilated ;   while  the  religious  ones  were 
last  adieu."  .  I  utterly  banished  by  the  avowed  scepticism  of ' 

"  No ;  I  am  not  suffering  from  grief  for  her  I  ^he  husband.  ' 

depariure,"   replied    Catherine;    -bit  from!      Sophia  Clermont  s  knowledge  of  enl  was, 
diiappointmenu      I   hoped   before  she  went   »°V>^"S  co-.fined  to  theory  only ;  but  good. 

that  she  would  have  enabled  me  to  do  an  act   ^^^.^'^  «?^  ^t-  T^'^^^*"^  '^*'*''u  ^^      .^^ 
of  justice,  and  she  has  refused  to  do  it."  I  f";^  unblushingly  placed  m  the  parents  who 

/.  «-i    J     .    r-     .•     •«      I    IT    _j  t-u- 1        had  prepared  her  young  mind  for  guilt,  saved  ■ 

"  W  hat  act  of  jusuce  1"  asked  Lord  Shiriey  |  ^er  reputation  from  the  danger  thaf  threatened 
anxiously.  j^.  ^^^j  ^^len  her  father  and  his  wife  were 

"  I  cannot  exnlain  myself,"  answered  Ca-   carried  off  by  a  bad  fever,  at  liale  more  than 
therine ;  "  and  I  conjure  you,  if  you  love  me, '  the  middle  stage  of  their  existence.  Miss  Clcr- 
to  ask  no  further,  but  change  the  conversa- j  moni  appeared  as  a  young  and  beautiful  heir-i 
^on.  .        „      .  '  t*ss  in  tho  world  of  fashion;  and  spite  of  her 

*'Ho>^«lrange  and  mysterious!"  said  the-  manners,  which  were  almost  too  seducing  to 
eari;  "biit  so  conjured,  I  must  obey;  yet  I  be  consistent  with  innate  propriety,  she  was . 
must  beg  you  to  remember,  that  if  1  am  con-  considered  as  an  innocent  woman,  and  nosos- : 
tiding,  you  ought  to  be  generous,  and  not  pjcion  of  her  cariy  frailty  had  evtr  reached 
impose  a  greater  weight  on  the  love  and  con- ,  the  scenes  in  which  she  now  moved.  Year, 
fidence  of  a  husband  than  he  can  with  pro-  however,  succeeded  to  year,  and  still  she  ^\3S 
prieiy  be  expected  to  bear."  !  unmarried  ;   and   though  suitor  succeeded  to 

Catherine  spoke  not ;  but  looking  at  Lord  suitor,  no  one  bore  away  the  envied  priie. 
Shirley  with  great  tenderness,  she  pressed  his  Perhaps  she  did  not  feel  for  any  one  a  passion 
hand  affectionately  between  both  hers;  and  ,  strong  enoujrh  to  conquer  the  scruples  which 
some  time  before  they  reached  (»rosvenor ;  the  consciousness  of  secret  guilt  might  oppose 
Square,  Lord  Shirley  had  yielded  to  her  ef- ,  to  her  marrying;  for  I  believe  there  ran  bf 
forts  to  change  the  conversation.  '  few  women  so  depraved,  as  not  to  shrink  >nith 

I  am  now  going  to  enter  upon  a  very  pain-  a  feeling  of  almost  virtuous  horror  from  the 
ful  task.  To  take  the  mask  from  vice,  and  idea  of  giving  to  the  honourable  protection  of 
to  exhibit  both  a  man  and  woman  under  the '  a  confiding  husband,  a  woman  consciously 
influence  of  passions  the  most  various  and  stained  with  previous  though  secret  criminali- 
diabolical, — and  leagued  for  the  purpose  of  ty.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Sophia  Clermont  was 
destroying  the  peace  and  blackening  the  repu-  still  unmarried  ;  and  from  the  attractions  of 
tation,  of  that  virtue  that  never  even  in  thought  her  person  and  countenance,  and  the  seduc- 
purposely  offended  them,  is  a  necessity  from  tion  of  her  manners,  was  still  the  terror  of 
which,  while  yielding  to  it,  my  inmost  heart "  wives  and  the  envy  of  single  women,  when 
recoils;  and  I  hope  1  may  be  allowed  to  hint  at  Lord  Shirley  first  entered  on  his  career  of 
crimes,  rather  than  detail  them,  in  the  course  fashionable  life,  and  was  consequentlv  am- 
of  the  following  narrative.  bilious  of  being  known  to  the  syren  who  had 

Sophia  (^lermont  was  the  spoiled  heiress  of  i  fascinated  so  many  of  his  acquaintance, 
a  weak  unprincipled  father.  Her  mother  died  The  impression  which  each  made  on  the 
eariy,  and  her  father  married  again ;  but  as  other,  though  equal  in  strength,  was  different 
his  second  wife  had  unfortunately  no  children,  in  its  nature.  Lord  Shirley  felt  tlie  full  force 
the  litile  Sonhia  still  remained  a  first  object, !  of  Sophia's  power  to  charm  as  a  mistress,  but 
and  Mrs.  Clermont  took  as  much  pains  to  ■  he  felt  not  the  slightest  wish  to  secure  her  as 
spoil  her  as  her  father  did.  But  1  am  weary  j  his  wife-;  and  he  therefore  felt  she  \*as  i 
of  detailing  the  progress  of  ruin  which  is  visi-  i  woman  to  be  shunned,  for  his  honour  and  his 
Die  in  the  career  of  spoiled  children;  tempers  !  principles  prevented  his  wishing  to  become 
uncorrected;  passions  unrestrained ;  and  self- ;  her  seducer,  and  she  was  certainly  not  the 
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•ort  of  woman  to  whom  he  wished  to  give  his 
name,  and  his  rank. 

Miss  Clermont,  on  the  contrary,  beheld  in 
Lord  Shirley  the  only  man  to  whom  she 
could  ever  bear  to  surrender  her  liberty ;  and 
he  became  very  soon  the  only  wish  and  pas- 
•ion  of  her  impassioned  nature.  In  vain  did 
Lord  Shirley  avoid  her  society.  She  con- 
trived to  be  in  his  way  wherever  he  was  ex- 
pected. Yet  at  first  so  gruarded  was  her  man- 
ner, and  so  timid  her  expression,  that  though 
Lord  Shirley  suspected  her  attachment,  he 
could  not  be  quite  certain  of  it;  but  finding 
this  method  of  proceeding  too  slow  and  too 
aoBure,  she  suffered  herself  to  give  way  to 
the  misery  of  unrequited  love;  and  by  her 
sighs,  and  the  mournful  tenderness  of  her 
eountenance,  wherever  she  met  the  earl,  she 
showed  herself  given  up  to  that  abandonment 
of  tender  sorrow,  which,  though  it  might 
flatter  his  vanity,  disgusted  his  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  made  her  further  than  ever  from 
the  attainment  of  her  end. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lord  Shirley's  insensi- 
bility to  the  honour  of  carrying  off  the  greatest 
beauty  and  heiress  of  the  day,  and  of  conquer- 
ing that  invulnerable  heart  which  had  so  long 
been  besieged  in  vain,  w^as  the  wonder  of 
everybody  who  knew  not  the  earl's  strength 
of  mind,  and  the  rigidness  of  his  ideas  with 
respect  to  female  conduct  and  manners.  He 
was  too  rich  to  be  bribed  by  her  wealth,  too 
young  and  too  much  admired  to  want  to  marry 
the  first  beauty  whom  he  saw,  and  valued  the 
poespssion  of  his  heart  at  too  high  a  rate,  to 
!  yield  it  to  the  weak  woman  who  gave  him 
'  hers  ansought. 

I     Sophia  Clermont,  to  whom  conquest  had 
hitherto  been  habitual,  and  who  had  therefore 
I  never  expected  to  fail  of  making  any  man  her 
I  slave  whom  she  wished  to  captivate,  was  ren- 
I  dered  nearly  frantic  by  the  insensibility  of  the 
I  earl ;  and  as  she  had  never  been  taught  to  re- 
strain any  passion  within  the  bounds  either  of 
{>ropriety  or  virtue,  she  resolved  to  try,  as  a 
ast  resource,  whether  Lord  Shirley's  vanity 
might  not  be  made  the  means  of  awakening 
his  sensibility.    Accordingly,  she  got  a  friend 
to  hint  to  him  that  a  young  and  beautiful  heir- 
ess was  dving  for  him,  and  that  a  physician 
was  actually  called  in. 

Lord  Shirley  afiected  to  laugh  at  the  tale  as 

fidse,  and  coolly  said,  **Poor  thing!   how 

eraelly  neglected  must  the  education  of  that 

j  young  person  have  been,  who  could   be  so 

j  eompTetely  subdued  by  love  for  any  man !" 

The  next  and  most  daring  step  w^as  to 
address  the  earl  himself,  which  she  did  cer- 
tainly in  touching  and  impassioned  language, 
stating  herself  to  be  as  she  helieved  on  her 
death-bedt  and  therefore  she  hoped  the  most 
rigid  of  women  would  think  her  privileged  to 
oim  mod  claim  his  pity  for  a  hopeless  and 
aident  attachment  which  had  cut  her  off  in  the 
fwj  prime  of  her  existence ; — and  this  letter 


!  concluded  with  an  earnest  wish  to  see  him 
before  she  breathed  her  last. 

Lord  Shirley  could  not  read  this  letter  un- 
moved ;  and,  however  he  might  despise  her 
weakness,  he  pitied  her  sufferings.  But  he 
did  not  like  to  grant  her  the  desired  interview, 
unless  he  was  sure  she  was  really  dying;  as 
his  suspicious  nature,  and  indeed  his  know-* 
ledge  of  character  led  him  to  think  that  the 
woman  who  had  so  little  self-restriction  as  to 
give  way  in  so  improper  a  manner  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  her  feelings,  might  also  be  artful 
enough  to  feign  the  danger  to  which  she  was 
really  not  exposed.  But  Sophia*s  physician 
was  a  young  man,  and  very  much  devoted  to  her 
and  her  charms.  He  therefore,  either  from  want 
of  skill  and  experience  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  her  symptoms,  or  from  being  \ed 
by  partiality  to  believe  her  account  of  her 
state,  rather  than  trust  to  his  own  opinion,  as- 
sured the  earl  that  he  believed  Miss  Clermont 
to  be  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  to  be  sinking 
very  fast;  adding,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"  And  the  world  is  going  to  lose  its  brightest 
ornament!" 

Lord  Shirley,  on  hearing  this,  was  shocked 
at  his  suspicions;  and  being  equally  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  that  untimely  fate  which  he  had 
so  innocently  occasioned,  he  hesitated  no 
longer  to  grant  the  requested  interview.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  wrote  a  guarded  answer,  but  full 
of  respectful  feeling  towards  the  unhappy 
writer  of  the  letter,  promising  to  call  on  her  at 
any  hour  she  would  appoint.  She  fixed  an 
hour  the  next  day,  and  Lord  Shirley  was 
punctual  to  his  appointment. 

Sophia  Clermont  had  intended  to  make  a 
very  passionate  display  of  her  tenderness,  i  ■ 
this  interview,  which  took  place  in  a  room 
darkened  in  order  to  hide,  not  the  ravages 
which  grief  and  sickness  had  made  in  her  per- 
son, but  to  conceal  the  glaring  fact  that  they 
had  made  none  worth  noticing,  while  she  re- 
clined on  a  chaise  lounge  in  a  very  becoming 
undress  and  supported  by  pillows ;  but  as  soon 
as  she  saw  Lord  Shirley,  all  her  intended 
acting  was  lost  in  real  feeling,  and  the  paltry 
artifice  of  her  character  was  annihilated  for  a 
while  by  the  manly  and  ingenuous  sensibility 
of  his.  They  were  both  of  them  at  first  too 
much  agitated  to  speak.  And  when  Lord  Shir- 
ley spoke,  he  expressed  with  great  energy  his 
sorrow  for  her  situation,  and  his  hope  that  she 
would  still  recover. 

"To  recover,  is  neither  my  hope  nor  my 
wish,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  ventured  td  re- 
quest this  interview  in  order  to  beg  a  favour  of 
you,  my  lord;  —  I  want  you  to  promise  to 
accept  the  bequest  I  wish  to  make  you,  and 
then  almost  the  only  care  I  have  in  dying  will 
be  removed." 

"  I  would  do  any  thing,  however  painful  to 
me,  to  oblige  you ;  and  iwill  even,  if  you  de- 
sire it,  accept  a  bequest,  but  I  hope  not  a  large 
one." 
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Sophia  faintly  smiled,  and  said  ^*  Certainly 
a  very  large  bequest,  but  not  one  of  money." 
It  was  her  poor,  as  she  called  them,  on  an  es- 
tate of  hers  that  joined  one  of  Lord  Shirley ^s ; 
and  on  this  estate  she  had  lately,  in  imitation 
of  him,  and  in  order  to  gain  his  ?ood  opinion, 
erected  schools  and  cottages,  and  she  now  re-  i 
quested  him  to  see  that  these  institutions  were 
properly  kept  up,  and  her  poor  properly  main- 
tained out  of  the  funds  for  that  purpose  which 
she  had  left. 

Lord  Shirley,  relieved  in  mind  by  this  ex- 
planation, readily  promised  compliance;  and  as 
ne  looked  at  her,  Sophia  saw  in  his  expressive 
countenance,  that  never  before  had  his  eyes 
dwelt  on  her  with  such  tender  admiration. 
This  conviction  awakened  such  hope  in  her 
bosom,  that,  conscious  she  could  not  long  con- 
tinue the  dying  weakness  which  it  was  her  in- 
terest to  affect,  she  complained  of  being  very 
faint,  and  extending  her  beautiful  hand  to  Lord 
Shirley,  begged  him  to  leave  her.  Lord  Shir- 
ley respectfully  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  slowly  withdrew,  but  looking  back  when 
he  reached  the  door,  saw  the  invalid  raising 
herself  on  her  couch  without  any  great  appa- 
rent effort;  while,  as  she  bent  forward,  the 
li^ht  from  the  only  open  part  of  the  window, 
fell  upon  her  face,  and  he  saw  with  some  sur- 
prise that  that  lovely  face  had  not  lost  much 
of  its  bloom,  and  certainly  none  of  its  round- 
ness ;  and  yet  she  was  said  to  be  dying,  and 
she  said  so  herself! 

This  sight  made  him  suspect  the  reality  of 
her  danger,  and  he  began  also  to  think  the  be- 
quest ostentatious.     In  short,  when  once  sus-  : 
picion  and  distrust  get  possession  of  the  mind,  1 
their  influence  increases  every  moment,  and  ^ 
Lord  Shirley  almost  repented  of  having  even  , 
for  a  moment  thought  of  administering  to  her 
the  medicine  of  hope. 

Lord  Shirley  had  met  on  the  stairs  a  friend  i 
of  Sophia — one  of  those  women  who  have  that  j 
sort  of  profligate  unprincipled  good-nature, 
which  leads  them  to  wish  to  say  pleasant  ra- 
ther than  true  things ;  and  this  lady  assured 
her  that  she  met  Lord  Shirley  in  such  a  trans- 
port of  grief,  as  could  only  proceed  from  such 
tender  pity  as  must,  if  not  already  love,  cer- 
tainly become  so  in  time. 

Sophia's  vanity  made  her  easily  believe  this  . 
welcome  tale,  while  her  reason  forgot  to  sug-  i 
gest,  that  if  this  were  the  state  of  Lord  Shir- 
ley's heart,  what  motive  could  there  he  for  his  \ 
not  revealing  it?     However,  she  now  thought 
that,  after  having  caused  herself  to  be  repre- 
sented not  only  as  at  the  point  of  death,  but 
also  as  dead,  it  was  high  time  to  end  the  farce, ; 
and  seem  to  be  slowly  rccovcrincr;  which  she  I 
did,  to  the  great  joy  of  Lord  Shirley,  who 
when  he  heard  she  was  no  more,  had  endured 
self-uphraidings,  and    misery,  for  which  his 
reason  disowned  all  necessity,  though  his  feel- 
ings persisted  in  prompting  them. 

Sophia  soon  assured  him  she  was  better, 


under  ber  own  hmnd,  attributing  her  recovery  j 
to  the  effect  of  the  kind  interest  which  she 
was  told  be  had  expressed  for  her;  and  as-j 
snring  him,  that  having  seen  death  so  near, 
and  being  weaned  b^  this  awful  trial  from 
the  passions  and  their  warfare ;  all  she  now 
wished  for  was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her 
days,  which  she  felt  would  not  be  long,  in  the 
society  of  the  few  whom  her  head  and  heart 
approved ;  and  the  only  thing  she  requited  of 
the  earl  was,  occasionally  to  join  the  select 
society  that  had  promised  to  assemble  at  ber 
house,  during  her  slow  convalescence. 

Lord  Shir&y  thought  it  would  be  chorlisb 
in  him  to  refuse  this  re<]uest;  though  by  on- 
reserved  ly  complying  with  it  he  exposed  him- 
self to  the  influence  of  such  fiucinations  ts  | 
few  men  could  have  been  able  to  resist;  and; 
Sophia's  presence  became  every  day  more  ne- 1 
cessary  to  his  amusement  if  not  to  his  happi-  ] 
ncss. 

But  she  presumed  too  much  and  toosoos 
on  the  advantage  which  she  had  gained. 
Again  she  allowed  her  eyes  to  talk  a  stronger 
language  than  that  of  friendship,  and  Lord 
Shirley  was  once  more  on  his  guard.  One 
evening  she  had  taken  him  into  another  room 
to  consult  him  on  some  improvements  which 
she  wished  to  make  in  her  plans  for  the  poor, 
one  of  the  earl's  favourite  pursuits ;  and  io . 
discussing  them,  they  showed  such  a  marked 
similarity  in  their  views  and  sentiments,  sod 
the  earl  regarded  her  with  such  animated  and 
tender  pleasure,  that  she  unguardedly  exclaim- 
ed, **  O  Lord  Shirley  !  united  as  we  thus  are 
in  the  most  important  and  best  pursuits  of  life, 
why  cannot  our  union  be  otherwise  completed  1 
Is  it,  tell  me— is  it  indeed  impossible  that  I 
may  ever  hope  to  be  more  to  you  than  1  now 
am!" 

Lord  Shirley,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  was 
for  a  moment  unable  to  answer.     At  length  he 
recovered  himself,  and  with  some  firmness  of. 
manner  said,  "This  is  surely  not  a  proper  time! 
or  place  to  discuss  so  delicate  a  point;  but,  if; 
you  wish  it,  I  will  no  longer  shrink  from  meet-] 
ing  the  subject  fairly,  and  I  will  do  myself 
the  honour  of  calling  on  you  at  any  time  you 
like  for  that  purpose." 

Sophia,  though  she  saw  in  this  proposal  as' 
much  to  fear  as  to  hope,  consented  to  it ;  and 
a  day  and  hour  were  fixed.  The  earl  began 
by  assuring  her  that  he  thought  her  not  only 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  attractive  woman 
also  that  he  had  ever  seen,  but  the  most  elo- 
quent and  the  cleverest  woman  that  he  had 
ever  conversed  with ;  and  such  was  and  ever 
had  been  her  influence  over  his  feelings,  that 
it  was  the  completest  victory  which  his  reason 
and  his  self-knowledge  ever  gained  over  him, 
when  they  positively  forbade  him  to  seek  her 
hand  in  inarriao:e. 

"Positively  forbid!"  exclaimed  Sophia; 
"  Oh  !  do  not  say  so,  or  you  will  drive  me  to 
distraction." 
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**  Better  that  I  should  do  so  before  than  ailer  favoar  with  one  who  would,  they  expected,  as 
mmrriage ;  and  I  certamly  should  make  you  the  Countess  Shirley,  be  more  followed  than  I 
mad,  and  yon  would  make  me  so,  if  we  were  ever,  and  gfive  the  finest  parties  in  town. — 
mao  and  wife."  And  it  is  probable  that  Sophia  would  have 
^  How  sot— Impossible  !'*  succeeded  at  last  in  fixing  the  affections  of  the 
**No — possible  and   certain;  —  for  I  am  fastidious  earl,  and  have  forced  him  to  marry 
by  nature  jealous,  and  your  manners  are  such  her  in  spite  of  his  judgment,  had  not  his  beau- 
ma  to  drive  a  jealous  husband  into  frenzy.**  tiful  cousin  been  intrc^uced  to  his  knowledge, 
**  My  manners !"  —'showing  him  what  he  as  yet  had  never 
**Yes;  they  are  so  universally  and  so  par^  seen,  a  woman  who  seemed  to  be  indifferent 
ticttiarly  alluring,   that  almost  (excuse  my  to  admiration  in  general,  and  wholly  reeard- 
boldness)  in  the  words  of  an  old  song,  *  the  less  whether  he  admired  her  or  not.    This 
hope  they  give  prevents  desire;' and  your  evi-  novelty  and  this  character  immediately  en- 
dent  thirst  for  admiration  robs  you  in  my  gaged  his  attention ;  still,  when  mortified  at 
opinion  of  nearly  all  your  just  claim  to  it."  Catherine's  coldness,  he  used  to  take  refuge 


•«  You  are  severe,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  fro"™  ^\  in  <he  ill-concealed  tenderness  of  the 
"but  I  must  own  that  till  I  knew  you  I  only  impassioned  Sophia.  But  then,  when  he  con- 
wished  for  general  admiration;  —  now,  there  trasted  her  passionate  regard,  her  passionate 
is  nothingr  f  would  not  do,  nothing  I  would  glances,  with  the  modest  friendship  and  the 
not  sacrifice,  consistent  with  virtue  and  repu-  d^afte  expression  of  his  lovely  relation,  he 
tation,  to  gain  from  you  one  approving  smile,  again  turned  from  Sophia,  as  Hercules  did 
I  am  very  young,  and  my  manners  may  yet  be  f^o™  Pleasure,  and  fixed  his  choice  on  Virtue 
altered  to  any  thing,  give  me  but  a  sufficient  in  the  shape  of  Catherine. 
motive  for  making  the  change.  Do  let  me  try  Sophia  soon  heard  of  the  General's  new- 
to  be  what  you  wish ;  and  do  not,  for  mercy's  found  heiress,  and  she  read  her  fate  in  the 
sake,  listen  to  the  present  prohibitions  of  your  cold  abstracted  manner  of  Lord  Shirley  to- 
leaaon,  but  wait  for  your  final  decision,  till  wards  her,  and  in  his  blushing  cheek,  and  his 
you  have  seen  what  I  am  capable  of  being  to  hesitating,  evasive  answers,  whenever  he  was 
please  you."  interrogated  respecting  his  fair  cousin ;  while 

•*  Alas !"  cried  Lord  Shirley,  shaking  his  ^'^%  ^'^^^  **  j?®'  J^^"^   ^®^»°™®  "^/y^  8^^" 

bead,  "habit  is  a  second  nature;  and  you  are  ""frequent.    She  however  restrained  herself 

going  to  alter  yours,  not  from  a  conviction  ^''^*"."  some  bounds,  till  she  heard  that  their 

§iat  those  habiu  were  always  wrong,  but  in  carriage  was  certainly  to  take  place  before 

order  to  carry  a  point,  and  please  me?    What  ^^^  birih-dav,  and  that  Cathenne  was  to  ap- 

then  shall  convbce  me,  when  that  point  is  l^\  ^*^«'°  ^°'  ^«  ^^^  t»™«  »»  *«  Countess 

fained,  that  you  will  not  relapse  again  on  the  ^nm^y*       ,        ., ,                                .    , 

rst  temptaUon,  and,  like  the  cat  in  the  fable,  '^r"  ]^  the  mildest  nature,  even  to  the  best 

pursue  your  original  propensities?"  regulated  mind,  I  believe  the  torture  of  jea- 

o     L-    f.  I.     !•      r      u           u        .  lousy  to  be  full  of  maddening  influence ;  what 

Sophia  bit  her  lip ;  for  she  »aw  how  strong-  then  must  it  be  to  a  woman  unused  to  control 


begged  him  not  to  be  rash  in  his  decisions,  ^y^^  ^.^^^  ^  Lord  Shirley  the  following  note ! 
bat  allow  her  to  new-model  her  manners,  in  j  a 

order  to  prove  that  she  was  wax  in  his  hands,       "  Miss  Clermont  presents  her  compliments 

sod  that  he  could  make  of  her  whatever  he  ^o  Lord  Shirley,  and  requests  the  honour  of 

^ose.  seeing  him  at  her  house  this  morning  at  two 

•*I  will  continue  to  visit  you,"  said  he,  o'clock,  to  speak  to  him  on  a  litUe  business." 
**biit  I  solemnly  assure  you  that  I  look  on       The  unusual  coldness  of  the  note  surprised 

myself  as  a  free  man ;  and  let  you  improve  as  but  did  not  alarm  Lord  Shirley ;  on  the  con- 

you  may,  I  consider  myself  as  having  given  trary  he  was  glad  to  find  her  style  so  much 

you  no  claims  on  me."  altered  for  the  better,  and  he  waited  upon  her 

He  did  visit  her;  and  Sophia,  having  be-  with  great  alacrity.     It  was  not  now  neces- 

eome   modest  in  her  style  of  dressing  and  sary  for  her  to  darken  the  room  in  order  to 

merred  in  her  general  appearance,  won  so  conceal  that  no  paleness  had  robbed  her  cheek 

much   on   the  earl's  confidence  and  esteem,  of  its  beauty ;  for  pale  as  that  of  death  was 

while  his  self-love  was  so   gratified  by  the  now  the  cheek  of  Sophia  Clermont,  and  livid 

BMlamorphosis  he  had  occasioned,  that  those  as  its  lip  was  that  which,  now,  parched  and 

of  her  female  friends,  who  with  seeming  pity,  quivering  with  emotion,  assumed  a  ghastly 

but  real  malignity,  had  told  her  she  was  al-  smile  as  the  earl  entered,  and  bade  him  follow 

wmys  called  "  Poor  Sophia  Clermont"  ever  her  to  her  boudoir.     When  there,  she  fixed  on 

sioee  it  was  teen  that  she  loved  Lord  Shiriey  him  her  now  dim  but  still  piercing  eyes,  and 

in  Yftiiiy  were  now  glad  to  flatter  the  vanity  asked  him  whether  it  was  true  that  be  w%%  ^wk 

they  had  formerly  wounded,  in  order  to  obtain  the  eve  of  mamaf^  w\\h  V)iaco<QAVA.         \ 

Vau  U., SO 
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**  Thoogh  I  deny  your  right  toqnettion  mey" 
replied  the  etrl,  *^1  answer,  no  !*^ 

**  Ate  yon  enffased  to  her  t" 

•*No« 

**  HaTe  you  ever  propoeed  marriage  to  her  t*' 

"  Nerer." 

**  I>o  yoQ  mean  to  do  to  V 

**  Some  time  or  other  prohahly  I  shall  do  it.** 

"  You  love  her  then  V*  * 

**  I  am  now  eonvinoed  I  do.'* 

**  And  you  have  the  harharity  to  tell  me  this 
in  spite  of  my  loTe  for  yon,  and  in  defiance  of 
my  claims  V* 

**  Claims  you  hare  none— I  nerer  directly 
or  indirectly  encouraged  your  tenderness ;  else 
I  should  hare  blam^  myself  a  blame  I  am 
now  wholly  free  from.  Nay,  I  hare  been 
more  on  my  guard  than  most  men  would  pro- 
bably hare  TOcn ;  for  you  know  that  my  con- 
duct to  you  has  always  been  that  of  a  brother 
only,  though  some  men  would  hare  allowed 
themselres  to  express  fondness  for  you,  e^en 
though  conscious  that  they  felt  not  lore;  there- 
fore I  hare  no  grounds  for  the  slightest  self- 
reproach,  and  am  at  perfect  liberty  to  lore,  to 
address,  and  to  marry  any  woman  I  choose.'* 

*'  Undoubtedly — ^undoubtedly,**  cried  Sophia 
in  a  quick  and  hurried  manner,  '*  undoubtedly. 
But  1  will  not  lire  to  see  it.**  Then  snatching 
up  a  pistol  concealed  under  a  sofii  pillow,  she 
endearoufed  to  put  it  to  her  temples ;  but  not 
so  quickly  but  that  Lord  Shirley  had  time  to 
wrest  it  from  her  grasp,  and  Sophia,  full  of 
agony  and  shame,  sunk  back  upon  the  sofa. 

Lord  Shirley  felt  so  shocked  at  sight  of  her 
miserv,  that  had  he  yielded  to  his  feelings,  he 
would  hare  clasped  the  poor  sufferer  to  his 
bosom,  and  have  wept  orer  her  with  anxious 
and  even  fond  compassion.  But  he  knew  that 
such  proofs  of  tenderness  would  injure,  not 
cure  her ;  and  that,  whaterer  he  felt  in  his 
heart,  his  conduct  must  be  cold,  if  not  in  a 
measure,  severe  and  cruel. 

**  Rash  woman  !**  he  cried  in  a  firm  roice 
and  chilling  manner,  **  what  could  you  expect 
by  thus  giving  way  to  such  a  wicked  indul- 
gence of  passion  t  Could  you  hope  to  make 
me  pity  and  regret  you  ?  If  so,  how  rain  the 
hope,  how  inadequate  the  means !  Afler  the 
first  dreadful  shock  was  orer,  do  you  think  I 
could  be  so  imbecile  as  to  regret  that  I  did  not 
lore  and  marry  a  being  so  much  the  slare  of 
ongoremable  impulse  as  yourself!  No,  dear 
Miss  Clermont!  if  you  wish  me  to  honour  and 
admire  you,  lire  and  conquer  this  unwoithy 
lore ;  for  that  lore  in  a  woman,  whoever  be 
the  object  of  it,  must  always  be  unworthy  of 
her,  which  is  wholly  unsolicited  and  wholly 
unrequited.** 

*^  I  thank  you,  mr  lord,**  cried  Sophia  ris- 
ing, and  nearly  choked  with  indigrnation  and 
resentment.  "  I  thank  you  for  two  things :  in 
the  first  place,  for  baring  sared  me  from  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  suicide;  and  in  the 


second  place,  for  baring  taken  firom  mo  my 
wish  to  commit  it,  at  least  Ibr  yovr  sake,  as 
yon  harv  eonrineed  ma,  by  what  yon  lure 
Jnat  bad  tiie  barbarity  to  utter,  that  yow  tam- 
per is  as  malignaiit  as  toot  bean  is  end  and 
onfedmg.  Away,  and  fear  Bd  tbat  I  shall 
again  attempt  my  life !  No,  1  deepise  myself 
for  my  Dsst  fond  fUlf ,  and  all  I  legral  ia,  that 
I  erer  fed  your  ranity  by  an  avowal  of  it  !** 

Lord  Shirie^  felt  bis  mind  oseeasively  vs- 
liered  by  hearing  this;  and  not  waiting  fer  a 
second  ditmissa],  he  hastily  bowed  and  with- 
drew. 

Lord  Shiriey  aeemed,  both  by  hb  woids 
and  manner,  to  be  ao  eold«  ao  aerera*  and  ss 
unfeeling,  that  a  woman  of  8ophia*a  rJoleat 
spirit  could  not  feil  to  resent  it;  and  lor  some 
days  she  fencied  herself  cured  of  her  peamoa; 
also,  well  knowing  that  Lord  Shiriey  would 
nerer  rereal  what  had  passed,  she  went  into 
company  as  usual,  without  fear  of  being  an 
object  either  of  pi^  or  reprobation.  Bat  her 
aecret  was  not  so  safe  as  she  feneied ;  for  her 
own  maid,  knowing  of  the  appointment,  bad 
listened  at  the  door,  and  heard  all  that  passed. 
Howerer,  she  kept  the  seeret  pretty  well,  till 
baring  quanelled  with  bar  mistress  she  M 
tiie  place,  and  told  all  she  knew  to  her  asit 
lady ;  who  had,  howerer,  discretion  enoogh  to 
whisper  it  only  to  itpo  or  tkree  intimattJnmH ; 
by  which  means  the  cirenlation  of  toe  aae^ 
dote  waa  slow ;  and  it  was  only  tost  begia- 
ning  to  be  known  when  Lord  Solney  baMcd 
Miss  Clermont  to  her  carriage, — a  drilitT 
which  Melryn  and  the  duchess  bad  both  said 
he  could  not  help. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  wounded  pride  and 
disappointed  passion,  of  hate  struggling  with 
still  powerful  lore,  and  a  desire  of  revenge,  | 
perhaps  triumphant  orer  erery  other  feelingf  in 
the  heart  of  Sophia  Clermont,  that  Melvyn 
became  introduced  at  her  house.  Though  be 
had  no  feeling  like  lore  towards  her,  be  ad- 
mired her  style  of  beauty,  and  waa  charmed 
with  her  conrersation ;  and  while  he  resolved 
to  profess  himself  her  lorer,  he  knew  he  must 
be  kindly  received,  because  her  reputation  wai 
in  his  power. 

He  had  recently  been  stajring  in  the  riUage 
where  she  was  bom  and  where  she  bad  pasted 
her  youth ;  and  there  he  contrired  to  discover 
a  secret  relatire  to  her,  which  if  disclosed 
might  drire  her  out  of  sooiety,  or  at  least  pre- 
rent  her  eYtf  formin|^  a  respectable  marriase. 
As  their  intimacy  increased,   he  gradually 
hinted  at  hie  knowledge,  and  Siophiasoon  saw, 
that  instead  of  wishing  to  strengthen  her  in  the  i 
paths  of  penitence  and  rirtue,  he  waa  desirous' 
of  plunging  her  himself  in  the  same  errors 
which  she  seemed  to  hare  abandoned.    And 
as  she  was  in  his  power — the  consequeaee 
was  certain.    But  enouffh  of  a  picture  ao  dSu^ 
gusting,  though  I  am  forced  omy  to  raiy  the 
scene,  not  to  quit  it  entirely. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

I  MVHT  now  give  some  description  of  the 
real  character  of  Meliryn.  In  aescribing  a 
man  wholly  absorbed  by  the  desire  of  revenge 
inspired  by  hatred,  and  that  hatred  born  of 
long  and  early  jealousy,  I  trii^t  I  am  scarcely 
outstepping  the  modesty  of  nature,  as  jealousy 
is«  I  am  convinced,  as  powerful  an  agent  in 
the  moral  world,  as  steam  is  in  the  physical 
one :  and  that  the  exertions  of  the  former  in 
their  way  are  as  pregnant  with  sure  destruc- 
tion as  the  explosions  of  the  latter. 

But  by  jealousy  I  do  not  only  mean  in  this 
case  the  jealousy  attendant  on  disappointed 
and  ardent  love, — I  mean  a  feeling  allied  to  the 
meaner  passion  of  envy,  and  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  competition :  that  feeling  which  so  ofVen 
makes  the  man  of  wealth  underrate  the  riches 
of  his  rival  in  opulence,  the  professional  man 
underrate'  the  gains  of  his  professional  breth- 
ren, the  author  question  the  reality  of  his  bro- 
tlirr  autlior*s  numerous  etlitions  of  his  works, 
and  the  beauty  dotiht  Uie  number  and  value  of 
m  rival  beaut^**s  offers. 

It  was  this  feelinjr  which  Inid  the  founda- 
tion of  tliat  hate  towards  Lord  Shirley  in  Mel- 
vy  n\  breast,  which  the  other  and  more  amiable 
jealousy  perfected.  At  school,  Melvyn  had 
no  competitor  but  the  young  earl— and  he  and 
he  alune  bore  away  the  prizes  from  Melvyn, 
which,  but  for  Lord  Shiriey^s  superior  merit, 
he  would  uniformly  have  obtained.  Nor  was 
I«onl  Shirley  U-ss  surcrsHful  in  gaining  the 
love  of  his  Ki'liool-fellows  to  a  much  qreater 
de2fv*»  than  he  did.  'Hu'y  were  both  leaders 
cf  ttvo  parties  in  the  school,  and  those  only 
whom  Loid  Shirley  rejected,  enrolled  theni- 
selvfS  under  the  banners  of  Melvyn;  for 
though  M<'lvyn*s  character  was  unblemishiMi, 
and  he  concealed  his  vices  as  carefully  as 
many  unguar«le<i  youth  display  theirs,  he 
«3ntfd  that  (reneroui*  and  manly  f^pirit  which 
always  distinfvuisJHHl  Lord  Shirley;  and 
t!iough  tlie  manner  of  Melvyn  was  always 
Lird,  soA,  and  in!*inuatin£r,  and  none  hut  very 
acute  ohwrvers  could  suspect  that  his  temper 
was  had  and  his  heart  m:ili<rnant,  it  never  in- 
«pirid  tStt  confidence  and  that  devoted  attach- 
Bent  which  would  at  any  time  have  led  the 
followers  of  Lord  Shirley  to  risk  even  their 
tiv^  in  his  service. 

It  wus,  therefore,  with  a  heart  full  of  male- 
volent ami  vindictive  feeling  towards  that  un- 
eoovci'-us  earl,  that  Melvyn  left  school  and 
went  Vi  College,  where  again  Lord  Sliirley 
and  he  were  competitors,  and  an  academical 
koDoiir  was  adjudfri  d  to  the  former,  for  which 
be  had  vainly  toileil.  And  there  was  Mill 
aaoth*  r  reason  for  a«Ided  hatred  ;  Melvyn,  by 
oi'^n^  of  a  very  active  agent  on  such  occasions, 
vhnm  he  had  in  his  pay,  had  conveyed  a 
beautiful  girl  from  her  father^s  house,  who 
happrneil  to  he  a  tenant  of  Lonl  S|iirley*s ; 
■ad  the  poor  man,  in  the  agony  of  his  heart. 


went  to  the  voung  earl,  who  was,  he  knew, 
ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  distress,  and 
as  ready  to  redress  wrong  wherever  it  existed. ; 

Lord  Shirley  instantly  endeavoured  to  find  ! 
out  whither  the  deluded  girl  had  been  carried ; 
and  having  discovered  her,  he  exhibited  the 
exemplary  sight  of  a  young  and  fascinating ' 
nobleman  exhorting  a  lovely  girl  to  fly  from  \ 
the  temptations  which  were  about  to  be  offered  I 
her,  ana  return  to  the  safe  and  virtuous  pro-  I 
tection  of  her  half-distracted   parents.     The 
consequence  of  his  pure  and  pious  eloquence 
was,  that  Lord  Shirley  bore  her  away  in  tri- 
umph from  the  power  of  Melvyn^s  agent,  who 
appeared  the  pnncipal  in  the  business ;  but  as 
Melvyn  had  visited  the  girl  under  a  feigned 
name,  the  part  which  he  had  in  this  transac- 
tion would  have  been  still  unknown,  even  had 
his  victim  owned  her  apparent  lover  was  not 
the  real  one;  therefore,  though   Melvyn  ex- 
perienced severe  disappointment,  he  knew  that 
ne  was  safe  every  way  from  detection ;  still, 
he  could  not  forgive  the  cause  of  his  failure,  | 
and  his  hatred  of  Lord  Shirley  and  desire  of 
revenge  became  from  that  moment  stronger 
than  ever. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  the  earl  a 
few  years  after  deprived  him  as  we  have  seen 
of  the  object  of  his  lawful  love  also,  and  was 
thecau<te  of  his  being  refused  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  the  finishing  stroke  was  given  to 
hid  desire  for  vengeance,  especially  as  he  fan- 
cied liord  Shirle\'  had  int(>rfered  to  prevent 
his  lovely  sister  Lady  Frances  from  encourag- 
ing tlic  addresses  which  he  was  once  inclined 
to  offer  her ;  and  he  resolved  that  the  man  who 
had  so  ofti'n  wounded  his  self-love  and  im- 
peded his  success,  should,  if  he  could  effect 
the  dark  and  rooted  purpose  of  his  soul,  be 
made  to  fi^el  the  results  of  his  deep-rooted  re- 
sentment; and  he  well  knew  that,  if  he  had  a 
heart  to  conceive,  he  had  also  a  head  to  plan 
and  a  hand  to  execute  whatever  villany  his 
malignity  suggested.  Such  was  the  man  who, 
soon  aftier  the  marriage  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Shirley,  called,  as  was  his  daily  custom,  at 
the  house  of  Sophia  Clermont. 

•*  So,"  cried  Sophia,  **  you  let  that  odious 
saint  slip  through  your  fingers  at  last!  How 
could  you  bo  so  stupid  ? — ^Though  I  never  be- 
lieved she  preferred  you  to  Shirley." 

**  Nor  /  that  Lord  Shiriey  could  ever  hesi- 
tate to  prefer  her  to  you^as  a  irt/r,  I  mean. 
But  surely  1  might  as  well  reproach  you  for 
letting  Shirley  escape  your  snares — you  might 
have  contrivinl  to  entangle  his  honour  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  could  not  have  helped  mar- 
rying you." 

*' No !  I  do  not  believe  that  he  has  so  little  , 
firmness  of  character  as  to  have  married  me 
had  1  degraded  myself  in  his  eyes,  because  he 
would  have  know  n  that  the  advances  had  been 
all  on  my  side,  and  consequently  his  honour 
free.  But  I  would  not  have  been  his  on  such 
terms,  for  I  loved  him  so  trulT  that  I 
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greedy  of  bis  respect ;  and  noir,  though  I  am  I  heart;  but  she  is  to  me,  and  I  doubt  boc  to ' 
sure  he  blames  me  as  indecorous,  and  as  a  '■  other  men,  rendered  more  alluring  by  her  con- } 
woman  of  ill-regulated  mind,  I  have  the  con-  summate  purity,  and  her  heayenly-minded-  '■ 
solation  of  knowing  that  he  thinks  me  a  wo-  ness.  It  were  such  a  gioiious  triumph  to  be  ' 
'  man  of  virtue/*  loved  by  such  a  creature,  and  to  dispute  her ' 

adfections  with  the  Great  Being  whom  she  is ' 
not  ashamed  to  adore.     But  the  generality  of 
;:iis  Shirley  !**  your  sex  are  fools;  you  donH  know  your  ova 

**And  how  I  hate  his  wife  !  nay,  him  too  \  interesu;  if  you  did,  you  would  feel  that  the 
sometimes.  And  I  am  told  they  are  so  happy  *  |  strongest  and  surest  charm  to  captivate  even ' 
so  attached !  O  !  1  could  destroy  them  both  !** !  the  most  profligate  of  our  sex,  must  be  the ' 

"The  destruction  of   the  husband    alone  |  greatest  contrast  you  can  make  yourselves  ia 
would  satisfy  me,  or  rather  the  destruction  of  mind,  manners,  and  appearance,  Ui  the  poor| 
his  happiness.*'  I  wretched   beings  who  live  by  the  wagn  of 

**  Nay,  even  your  vanity,  surely,  cannot  ex-  ;  iniquity.     We  come  not  into  the  society  of  j 


*•  Yes — poor  men  are  often  sad  dopes,"  re- 
!  plied  Melvyn  with  a  sneer.   **  But  how  1  hate 


I  pect  to  corrupt  Lady  Shirley  ?*'  t  virtuous  women,  to  meet  the  allorementi  or : 

I      **  No— At  least  the  prospect  is  very  remote ; '  gaze  on  the  dress  of  a  courtesan !  Poor,  lovelj, ' 

!  but  if  I  can  make  her  lord  believe  that  1  have  '  ^scinatiog,  but  mistaken  girl !  what  have  tbv  { 

seduced  her,  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied.**  ,'  philosophy  and  thy  seductions  done  for  thee? 

*'  And  can  you  do  this  !*'  i  Could  they  captivate  for  thee  the  only  man 

*'  Yes,  I  think  I  can.     I  have  discovered   thou  hast  ever  loved  V 

she  has  a  secret,  which  is,  for  some  reason  or  i     *'  Peace!  monster,  peace!"  cried   Sophia. ; 

other,  unknown  to  the  earl,  and  is  to  remain  r  almost  choked  with  passion.     ^*  1   loathe,  I : 

8(>..by  this  means  she  is,  in  a  degree,  in  my  [  abhor  you.    Quit  my  sight  this  insunt!    Out ; 

power."  I  of  my  house,  or  I  will  ring  for  my  footman  to  • 

"  Indeed  !  Poor  creature !    Then  I  am  sure  i  turn  you  out!*'  I 

you  will  have  no  mercy  on  her.     But  how  can  |      '*  You  dare  not,  my  sweet  soul  !*'  returwd  I 

this  saint  have  secreu  which  she  dare  not  tell  '■  Melvyn  with  a  malignant  smile.    ^*  You  for-' 

her  husband  V*  I  get  you  too  are  in  my  power — and  1  nevrr 

** That  I  can't  comprehend;  for  an  unwor-   show  mercy,  you    know.      But    come.  111 

I  thy  secret  it  cannot  be,  as  I  believe  her  to  be   soothe  thee  again,  my  love,  by  promising  you 

j  purity  iUelf*'*  \  revencre  on  this  sweet  saint,  Shirley.*' 

'*  N'ot  the  more  for  being  a  professed  taint,  >  '*  \Vill  you !  can  you  do  this !  If  so,  I 
I  suppose  V  ■  will  forgive  you  any  thing/' 

**  Indeed  I  do,  for  being  such  a  saint  as  she  '      **Then  will  you  assist  me  V 
I  is,  for  a  professed  saint  she  is  not.     You  use       *•  Yes ;  to  the  bfst  cf  my  ability."  I 

the  term  in  speaking:  of  her  as  one  of  nproach        '•  And  you  s<=e  Shirley  sometimes  V  ' 

and  distrust,  1  perceive  ?"  i      "  Oh,  yes,  he  makes  a  point  of  being  very 

"  And  do  not  you  ?  has  she  C'"»nverted  you,  civil  i«>  me ;  and  so  docs  his  lady,  with  whom 
and  taught  vou  to  believe  in  the  mummerv  he  delicatelv  tliousfht,  no  doubt,  it  would  be 
which  you  have  so  otlen  laughed  at?"  '  well  for  me  to  seem  on  good  terms;  and  I 

•'  Listen,  my  pretty  esprit  fort ;  you  are  a  also  see  that  he  has  great  confidence  in  what 
female  philosopher,  and  it  is  natural  enough    1  say  and  think/' 

that  men  should   llatter  female  p!iilos<^phers       *'  Indeed !   I  always  thought  him  a  weak 
who  have  bright  eyes,  on  the  noble  indepen-    man."  \ 

dence  of  their  way  of  thinking,  and  admire  i     "Thank  ye!     But  you  may  say  any  thine, 
tiie  strength  o^  their  minds  for  having  thrown   provided  you  disunite  this  now  happy  couple/' 
off  the  shackles  of  vulgar  prejudice.     But  do '      "  Well,  we  will  speak  further.'*     And  thus  ■ 
you  believe  that  ihe  men  who  say  this  would    they  separated. 

marry  a  woman  so  thinking,  and  so  talking!  •      But  to  return  to  the  contemplation  of  more! 
;  Do  you  not  believe  that  they  would  be  horror-    pleasing  characters.  I 

\  struck  to  know  their  wife,  their  sister,  or  iheir       The  fourth  of  June  again  arrived,  and  be- 
;  daughter,  had  thrown  off  her  belief  in  religion,    held    Catherine    a    blooming    bride    at    St.. 
and  had  thereby  deprived  herself  of  the  only  ■  James's.    That  day  as  she  returned,  she  had 
sure  guardian  of  her  morals  and  n^spectability  ? !  certainly  no  seizures,  as  Lord  Shirley  called 
No,  we  all  of  us  know  better;  and  there  is  a    them;  though  it  is  certain  that   she   cast  a 
.  something  in  a  trulv  and  unafft^tedlv  nious   timid  eve  on  the  crowd  as  she  walked  alone 
,  woman,  that  the  most  abandont\i  libertine  be- .  the  coven»d  way  to  her  carriage,  and  her  lord 
'  holds  wiih  love  and  reverence/'  :  foUowt^l  the  direction  of  her  eyes  whitherso* 

"Reverence,  perhaps,  but  not /t>rf.- and,  for   ever  they   moved.     But   to   return  to  Lucy  i 
my  part,  1  wonder  what  you  can  see  in  Lady    Merle. 

Shirley  —  though  handsome,  she  is  certainly  {      When  Lucy  took  up  her  abode  with  Caihe-' 

not  attractive/'  '  rine,  she  assured  her  noble  host  and  hostess,  1 

I      **  Attractive!   No  —  not   if  vou  mean  that   that  ii  was  her  earnest  desire  to  be  allowed  loj 

meretricious  attraction  which  aims  not  at  the   retire  to  bed  when  they  went  to  evening  par-: 
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ties,  as  it  was  bj  no  meant  her  wish  to  more 
;  IB  thane  circles  which  her  iiituation  in  life  gave 
hf  r  no  ri^t  to  enter,  and  where  she  could 
oolj  be  as  an  appendage  to  her  friend. 

**  Ah,  Lucy  !**  said  C-atherine,  *M  see  how 
it  i% ;  your  republican  pride  makes  jou  dis- 
djiin  to  ^  anywhere  as  an  appendage  only.** 

**  Nut  so/*  replied  Lucy  blushing ;  **  though 
gpnerally  speaking,  I  am  desirous  of  being  a 
Doan  subsuntive,  yet  to  you  I  should  always 
be  proud  of  being  merely  a  noun  adjective, 
nod  could  always  say — 

'  Lrt  my  little  bark  attendant  mil. 
Enjoy  your  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale/  *' 

**  1  do  not  doubt  you,**  obserred  Lord  Shir- 
Irr  kindly ;  **  but  believe  me,  I  know  enough 
;  ol' fashionable  life  to  be  certain  that  if  you  are 
launrht-d  on  its  buoyant  tide,  only  as  a  little 
attendant  bark,  you  ^i\\  soon  become  a  vessel 
of  gallant  trim,  and  sail  along  surrounded  by 

i'  atirndant  barks  yourself.** 
**  Impossible  !**  cried  Lucy  ;  **  you  must  be 
.  jokinff.  What!  such  a  nobody  aa  L  What ! 
that  voting  pi'rson,  aa  Mrs.  Bayntnn  used  to 
call  lue  ;  can  she  expect  to  be  ever  looked  at 
in  til**  beau  monde  1 

I  **  Do  you  think  that  eyes  and  taste  are  con- 
;  6ned  to  'the  tien  etai  ?  0  fy  !  this  is  the  se- 
ivere^t  censure  on  the  privileged  orders  that 
\  you  havL*  ever  passed.** 
i  ^  I  thank  you  for  such  encouraging  flattery, 
I  By  lord  ;  but  even  now  I  am  incredulous,  and 
I  Bust  beg  always  to  stay  at  home.** 
j     ••  Not  always ; — ^to  be  sure  you  will  ai*com- 

panv  me  to  the  duchess  of  C *s  concert?** 

mi  Tatherine. 

Befnrp  Lucy  could  repiv,  the  duchess  was 
announced ;  and  I«ucy  being  the  first  person 
whom  she  saw  when  she  entered,  she  imme- 
diately accosted  her,  saying  that  the  visit  was 
,  to  her.  and  she  had  brought  with  her  a  card 
!  ibr  her  concert. 

i  **  It  is  all  in  ?ain,  duchess,**  said  Lord  Shir- 
ley;  **  our  fair  friend  here  thinks  we  patricians 
I  have  no  taste,  and  that  if  she  shines  in  our 
■phere,  our  vision  is  so  dim  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  distinguish  her.  What  say  you  t — 
has  she  any  chance  do  you  think  of  being 
welcnme  amongst  us  as  any  thing  but  the  ap- 
pendage of  Lady  Shirley  ?** 

**  Nay,  do  not  blush.  Miss  Merle,**  cried 
]die  duchess  laughing,  ^though  I  roust  own 
•  no  one  blushes  more  becomingly.  I  can  un- 
derstand and  respect  your  modesty ;  but  trust 
'  me.  and  I  am  no  flatterer,  though  at  first  you 
'  Bay  be  invited  and  regarded  and  admired  for 
'  Ladv  Shirley*s  sake,  you  must  soon  he  so  ex- 
'  Hasively  for  your  own.** 
'  *•  Shirley  told  her  so,*'  said  Catherine, 
,**but  she  would  not  believe  him.** 

**  Well,  let  her  make  the  trial ;  and  let  her 
'  Mikt  be  at  my  house.** 

**  Agreed,**  replied  Luey ;  ^*  and  could  I  but 


hope  that  all  peers  and  peeresses  were  like  the 
present,  I  should  be  thankful  indeed  for  an 
introduction  into  circles  in  which  such  beings 
are  to  be  found.** 

**  No,  my  dear,  no ;  we  do  not  tell  you  to 
expect,**  answered  the  duchess,  **  many  such 
charming  creatures  aa  we  are;  we  flatter  our^ ! 
selves  we  are  unique  in  our  way ;  but  we  do 
tell  you  that  vou  will  find  us  better  tlian  you 
expect.**  Anj  Lucy,  pleased  and  encouraged, 
allowed  Catherine  to  give  her  a  dress  for  the 
approaching  assembly.  At  length  the  even- 
ing came;  and  Lucy  having  in  vain  sum- 
moned up  all  her  democratic  contempt  of 
titlea  and  rank,  entered  the  crowded  rooms  of 
the  duchess  with  a  beating  heart.  **  They  are 
only  men  and  women  like  myself,**  thought 
Lucy,  **  frail,  perishable  beings;  and  wny 
should  I  mind  them  V*  Still  she  did  mind 
them,  and  Lady  Shirley  felt  the  arm  on  which 
she  leaned  tremble  with  emotion. 

The  ducbeas,  always  herself,  polite  from 
benevolence  of  heart  as  well  as  polish  of  man- 
ners, received  her  fluttered  guests  with  mark- 
ed kindness ;  and  when  she  pointed  out  an 
advantageous  seat  for  hearing  to  Lady  Shir- 
ley, she  desired  Lucy  to  take  the  one  beside 
her. 

During  the  performance  which  followed, 
Lucy  had  time  to  recover  herself;  and  she  be- 
came soon  regardless  of  the  inquiring  eyes 
turned  on  her,  and  the  whispers  of  **  \Vho  is 
she  1**  with  the  anawer  of  *^A  relation  of  Lady 
Shirley  *s  by  her  mother*s  side,**  in  observing 
the  groups  of  men  and  women;  amongst 
whom  was  MeUvn,  who  came  near  them  evi- 
dently  to  gaze  at  and  admire  the  young  and 
beautiful  countess. 

Lu^y  waa  delighted;  and  certainly  forgot 
that  her  little  bark  was  entirely  overlooked  oy 
the  side  of  this  gallant  vessel. 

I«adv  Shirley,  ever  considerate,  would  not 
leave  Lucy  when  the  first  act  was  over,  but 
kept  her  place,  and  kindly  named  to  her  com- 
psnion  those  who  passed  or  accosted  her,  cele- 
brated for  talents,  or  who  were  of  a  distin- 
guished rank  in  society. 

llie  concert  finished  at  rather  an  early  hour, 
as  the  professional  performers  and  singers 
were  going  to  another  party  at  the  P—  of 
W — *s,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  company  also ; 
Ad  when  the  former  were  all  gone  and  the 
rooms  were  half  empty,  the  duchess  came  up 
to  Catherine  with  claaped  hands  and  declara- 
tions how  much  she  would  oblige  the  company 
if  ahe  would  sing  only  one  song, — adding  an 
entreaty  to  the  earl  that  he  would  join  his  so- 
licitations to  hers. 

"  Nay,  duchess,  that  I  dare  not  do,**  he  re- 
plied ;  «*  you  know  Lady  Shirley*s  dislike  to 
any  sort  of  display ;  but  to  oblige  me  she  has 
consented  to  have  an  amateur  musical  party  a 
month  hence,  and  at  her  own  house  she  has 
promised  to  sing;  therefore  as  she  has  been 
so  obliging,  I  do  not  like  to  ask  her  to  do  what 
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Rhe  disapproTes — namely,  sing  at  the  house 
of  another." 

^*  My  dear  lord/'  cried  Catherine  smiling, 
**I  y>'i\\  not  be  obliging  by  halves;  and  if  you 
wiAh  nie  to  sins  here,  I  will  sing  directly." 
And  Lord  Shirley  agreeably  surprised,  took 
her  hand  and  led  her  to  the  instrument  more 
like  a  lover  than  a  husband,  while  Lucy  stole 
unobserved  into  a  seat  behind  one  of  the  fold- 
ing doors,  trembling,  lest  her  friend  or  the  earl 
should  ask  her  to  smg  also. 

Melvyn,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  his  deeply-laid  scheme.  Such  had 
been  the  coldness  with  which  Lord  Shirley 
had  lately  treated  him,  that,  much  as  he  wish- 
ed it,  he  could  not  leave  his  card  at  the  earKs 
house  on  his  marriage ;  and  as  Catherine  dis- 
approved the  manner  in  which  Lord  Shirley 
loi^ked  at  Melvyn  this  evening,  she  made  a 

fioint  of  bting  very  courteous  to  him;  while 
le,  observing  that  whenever  they  spoke  to 
each  other  some  curious  eves  were  nxed  on 
them,  contrived  to  look  mysterious  whenever 
Lady  Shirley  addressed  him,  and  always  af- 
fected to  whisper  when  he  answered  her, 
sighing  at  the  same  time  in  a  very  significant 
manner.  And  now  he  took  care  while  Cathe- 
rine was  singing,  to  look  at  her  with  the  most 
marked  and  tender  admiration. 

Though  very  modest,  Catherine  was  not  at 
oil  shame-face^ ;  or  rather  she  was  so  truly 
inditTervnt  to  the  applause  of  others,  that  her 
vanity  was  not  interested  in  the  question  whe- 
ther she  should  perform  excessively  well  or 
fall  beneath  herself.  Conseijuently  she  felt 
not  that  fear,  so  much  more  akin  (1  know 
.  fri'in  experionctO  to  vanity  than  to  tiutiility, 
j>»hich  usually  prevents  amateur  performtrs 
from  doing   tiiem:ielves  jusiiiv;  and,  txcopi 
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when  iXH-asionallv  iiistrt^s>eil  bv  the  con>cioi;s- 


,  noss  o(  havitij;  so  many  oyes  lixt'J  on  her,  shi* 

jnevor  sunj:  bitter,  and  tiio  company  vere  in 

'  rapiviTvs.     But  Catherine  soushi  only  the  ;ip- 

IpTv'ving  eye  of   her  lord;    and   linding   that 

r.\t\l   on  her  with  iie:i:;hteJ  tenoerness,  sht^ 

».'':*itTtuiiy  rt^Siuned  hfr  seat  at  the  instrunu^nt 

j  when  htT  Sv^i'.i:  was  tndevi,  and  evin  all s"" wed 

the  r-  u 0 h ess  t v>  se nd  L' r  her  1 1: te  and  jtu i t a r. 

\      Mtlvyn  in  f:e  nieanwl^ilt*  was  sr^^ni;:  about 

^  I  v.  c  rooms.  s,i  y  I  n  j:  .  w  i :  h  a  m  ea  n  i  n ::  x*.  ^\i  a  r.  d 

.  nnsterious  snule.  "  This  is  r.^:  new  i>  r.u-. — 

In   th.e   ha|",*y  hoi'.rs  we  passt'd  at  HaivpnNk 

i\s:htTim*S;ii:ii'y  i:s«\i  t.^  sin;;  to  mc  tVr  hj::->5i. 

Now,AJas!  she  is  a  »•.•:«•.; :.s*  — would  /  ha.: 

:*tvn  an  ear!  V 

NVhen  Ca;herine's  \'Mt'  arrived ,  she  wis 
e.'.sj'y  pr»^v.ii!i>!  rjv'n  :.'  s^r^:  a  *i::>  Kr::':sh 
:'A..a*:,  oaul  :.♦  aov\"::!p.;s*v  i:  :n  \:\a\  :::<:-.:- 
me n t .  And  M  e '  v  y  ti  .\ss i*  :tv.  e v  e r y  v^  ne  r.e  ar  r :  .:* , 
th.at  ihat  was  his  lawv  -I'.e  s  r^  .».;  Ha:v.v;,v*; 
_  ind  ihe  wo^xis  haj^iHsud  :*  be  sv.oh  as  t,'  S- 
!  easily  jipp-ivd,  by  t:-os«'  w:  .^  o*".v6i'  •:,  :, 
lideA  which   vevai'ixi.  —  thai   i^a^r-erre 


.  —1. 
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I  manicH!  l.oM  Shirlov  frwu  ;»r*de.  tlro-.:^ 

.urtfv^  b*r  lo  mirrv  MeUvn,     Vwd  :::s  !i;i!e 
L— 5 : * 


circumstance  the  arch  deceiver  resolved  to 
turn  to  account.  He  therefore  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  in  a  low  voice  to  Catherine, 
though  overheard  by  others,  **  I  thank  yon  for  j 
singing  that  song — it  has  done  me  good,  though  { 
it  reminds  me  of  past  happy  timet ;"  while  Ca-  ■ 
therine,  conscious  to  what  he  alluded,  blushed' 
deeply,  and  raising  her  eyes  saw  Lord  Shirley 
anxiously  observing  them.  Nor  was  the  con- 
fusion of  one  party,  the  anger  of  the  other,  and , 
the  lover-like  look  of  Melvyn,  lost  on  any  ooe; 
present ;  and  various  were  the  conjectures  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
circumstance,  Lord  Shirley  would  have  felt  un- 
mixed delight  from  this  first  exhibition  in 
fashionable  life  of  his  lady^s  powers.  But 
Melvin*s  whisper  and  Catherine's  blush  kept 
possession  of  his  imagination,  and  a  coldness 
of  manner  which  chilled  the  feelings  of  Ca- 
therine was  visible  even  amidst  the  praises 
and  thanks  he  bestowed  on  her  for  her  pei- 
formance. 

As  soon  as  Catherine  had  sung  the  songs 
which  her  own  and  her  lord's  taste  pointed 
out,  she  whispered  the  earl,  who  immcM) lately 
went  to  seek  Lucy  in  her  lonely  seat,  and  re- 

3 nested  her  in  Lady  Shirley's  name  to  sing  a 
uet  with  her, — a  request  which  the  duchesi 
j  herself,  on  a  first  visit  especially,  was  too  deli- 
j  cate  to  make :  and  to  which  Lucy  very  reluc^ 
tantly  acceded.  However,  when,  handed  by 
Lord  Shirley,  she  had  gotten  through  the  ar- 
duous task  of  walking  acrcss  the  room,  much 
of  her  ffar  vanished :  and  her  wish  to  do  jns- 
tice  to  her  beloved  instructress  conquered  sll| 
i:n worthy  timidity.  j 

The  duit.  a  did:ouit  Italian  one  of  Mozart's, 
•\iA  .'  i::tardaf.'rt^'G,*'  was  therefore  admirably , 
suuii,  and  oonsoqLentiy  as  loudly  applauded. 
And  Lucv  ocbld  n-. T  refuse  to  sinw  a  favourite 
SMI  J  a'.  SO  tf  I.crd  Shirley's,  accompaniMl  by 
Catherine.  She  €Vtn  sung  a  ballad  without 
music,  and  was  said  to  resemble  Mrs.  Jcrdsa 
both  in  vcioe  and  n:3nner. 

"Thtre.  you  sex,"  whispered    Lord  Shi^ 
ley,  "  I  was  risihi.  and  wiu  arez  parfiiUmtrJi 
rf\»*si.  Can  ycu  tJ.tn  bear  m  gi>  away  so  soon,] 
and  itavi   the  iifJe  court  you  have  srathered . 
an.^ur.d   v.^u  \    l".r  1  see  Catherine  looks  fj- 

ii  iT-t'd/'  , 

Luov  or.'v  answered  bv  a  look  of  kind  re-, 
proaoh ;  and  taking  Lady  Shirley's  hand,  ex- 
pressed her  ea^tr  wish  to  go  away  directly. 
Acv.o.:ir.j:'y  t.*:ty  K  ft  the  rooms:  but  not  l^, 
:"'r-.-  threr^  :z  fji:r  ladies  had  desired  lo  be  pre-- 
Scn:-,v.  ti.'  M;ss  Merie.  i 

"  S.'."  sai.:  I.iicy,  when  they  were  in  the; 
o .» " :  a ^Ti' .  "  *  i:  e  n  ;.bo»i  y  is  real  1  y  b*^ome  some- ' 
b.vy.  Wr-  -  sh  M:ld  have  thoughi  it !  Oh.  my  j 
dear  rnno::\esI  1  iVar  vou  are  in  a  bad  wav."; 

Trt  ea-\  ir.-u^h  rather  disturbed  in  mind,  1 
vr*r*j:"w>-d  :.'  r»Vy  Lucy  on  her  triumph  of  the' 
tTf::.::jr;  \\.\  Ciihfr.ne  becominf  nihrr  jaint,' 
TiS  aiirRUiTn  and  that  ci  Luct  was  whollv  en-' 
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ffroMed  by  her  during  the  remainder  of  the 
orive. 

The  next  mominfr,  the  ladies  called  who  had 
deaired  to  be  presented  to  Lucy  the  preceding 
evening,  and  left  cards  for  her. 

^^This  is  really  very  polite/'  said  Lucy, 
pleased  almost  in  spite  of  herself,  at  this 
mark  of  attention  from  some  of  the  great  world ; 
**  but  it  is  meant  no  doubt  as  a  mark  of  ro- 
^NNTt  to  you.  Lady  Shirley." 

^  If  so/*  replied  Catherine,  '*it  is  the  most 
agreeable  one  that  can  be  paid  me." 

*•  Oh,  you  poor  nofices!"  cried  Lord  Shir- 
ley, laughing,  **and  so  you  cannot,  Cathe- 
rine, guess  the  cause  of  this  attention,  which 
I  predicted  would  be  pai<l  to  our  fair  compa- 

**  No,  not  if  it  has  any  otlier  motive  than  a 
of  her  merit,  and  a  generous  wish  to 
give  proofs  of  their  conviction  of  it." 

**  Her  merit  certainly  is  the  original  cause ; 
bat  the  truth  is,  these  ladies  arc  parly-giving 
ladies,  and  as  Miss  Merle  has  sung  for  tlie 
dochess  of  C  ,  they  humbly  hope  she  will 
Inve  the  goodness  to  help  to  entertain  their 
company  also." 

^They  are  much  mistaken  then,"  cried 
Locy ;  **  I  only  sing  for  those  I  respect.  I 
honour  the  duchess  of  C  ,  but  my  voice 
aod  I  are  not  at  the  command  of  any  one." 

••  Now,"  said  Lord  Shiriey,  **  now  pray  re- 
Bark  and  admire  my  strict  integrity ;  fur  not 
cren  the  wish  to  win  you  over  to  the  cause  of 
nissocracy  could  prevent  my  showing  you  the 
itmouM  dta  tarte*^  and  convincing  you  that  this 
arbane  attention  was  in  the  end  nothin?  more 
ikaa  sel6shnesN.  Now,  dear  Miss  l^ferle,  • 
fbrewaroed,  forearmed,  and  take  care  (to  use  a 
Cfommon  phrase)  how  you  say  .f ;  for  if  you 
ay  J,  depend  upon  it  you  must  say  1?." 

**  Many  thanks  to  you,"  said  Lucy ;  **  for 
BOW  I  feel  my  principles  are  ouite  sa&  again, 
uA  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  resisting  the 
riviltty  of  which  I  know  the  interested  mo- 


**  St  gagez  pa»^*^  said  Lord  Shirley.  '*  And 
b^fc  eomes  one,**  added  he,  on  hearing  Mrs. 
SomeHey  announced,  **  who  will  put  your 
imiiiess  to  some  test.  I  expected  her  in  per- 
soo  this  morning ;  as  I  assure  you,  Miss  Merle, 
I  overheard  her  last  night  loudly  prefer  your 
foire  and  style  of  singing  to  Lady  Shirley *s." 

••  Impossible !"  cried  Lucy. 

**  Oh  no,  very  true  and  very  natural,  as  she 
lUnkf  it  possible  you  may  sing  for  her,  but , 
Lidy  Shirley,  she  ([nows,  never  can.  Yes,  I  j 
do  SMure  you  I  heard  her  say,  *  It  is  evident 
^m  has  been  better  taught,  and  must  have  had 
tbe  best  master  ;*  and  when  the  lady  to  whom 
tht  spoke  asked  who  you  were,  she  accounted 
for  your  being  so  highly  accomplished,  by 
mppnsinir  you  ^cre  educated  for  a  governess. 
Bat  here  she  is." 

Tbe  honourable  Bfrs.  Somerley  was  the  only 
!ktld  of  a  Mr.  Nobbs,  who  made  a  large  and 


rapid  fortune  in  trade ;  and  as  ambition  was  as 
powerful  a  passion  in  his  breast  as  the  love  of 
money,  he  resolved  that  Nancy  Nobbs,  his 
daughter,  should  marry  no  one  but  a  man  of 
rank  and  family.  It  is  a  maxim  universally 
admitted  to  be  true,  that  unlimited  power  is 
dangerous  to  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  mon- 
archs;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  not  less  so  to 
individuals  in  humbler  life.  To  be  bom  to 
the  possession  of  great  wealth,  as  wealth  is 
always  power,  is  oflen  as  pernicious  in  its 
effects  on  the  character  of  its  possessor,  as 
sovereign  sway  is  on  that  of  a  king ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  wealth  does  certainly  not 
give  such  graceful  dignity  to  the  manner  as 
the  consciousness  of  royal  authority. 

On  the  contrary,  to  be  purse-proud  is  to  be 
every  thing  that  is  offensive  to  the  taste  and 
feelings;  and  Nancy  Nobbs  was  certainly 
even  from  childhood  purse-proud.  No  grace- 
ful regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  ever  re- 
strained her  from  saying  things  mortifying  to 
their  self-love.  Conscious  of  independence, 
she  uttered  all  she  thought,  because  she  was 
restrained  by  no  fear  of  consequences,  as  she 
usually  moved  in  a  circle  over  which  her 
riches  gave  her  absolute  sway;  and  even 
when  her  money  procured  for  her  a  very 
agreeable  husband  in  the  eldest  son  of  a  baron, 
and  made  her  a  peeress  in  prospect,  the  new 
sphere  in  which  she  now  lived  could  not  con- 
quer the  habitual  insolence  of  her  nature,  and 
she  was  distinguished  by  what  I  think  may 
with  propriety  be  denominated  rich  mannen. 

Still,  conscious  of  want  of  birth  in  herself, 
she  endeavoured  to  make  her  original  situa- 
tion forgotten  by  constant  association  only 
with  persons  of  her  present  rank  in  life,  es- 
pecially when  her  husband  died  before  his 
father,  and  her  hope  of  shining  as  a  peeress 
vanished ;  and  there  was  no  effort  she  tnought 
too  laborious,  to  make  her  house  the  resort  of 
all  that  was  great,  fashionable,  and  courted  in 
the  world  of  high  life;  and  she,  before  whom 
dependants  trembled,  and  from  whom  equals 
withdrew  with  fear  and  disgust,  was  the  ready 
flatterer  of  the  great  and  the  distinguished,  in 
order  to  induce  them  by  their  presence  and 
their  talents  to  give  attraction  to  her  assem- 
blies and  distinction  to  her  concerts.  To  do 
her  justice,  her  reputation  was  unblemished, 
and  she  was  herself  a  chaste  woman  and  a 
faithful  wife,  though  her  moral  sense  was  not 
strong  enough  to  lead  her  to  run  counter  to 
the  stream  of  fashion  and  custom,  and  avoid 
intimacy  with  women  of  less  unblemished 
fame. 

Such  was  the  woman  who  now  entered  Lady 
Shirley^s  room,  in  order  to  pay  her  compli- 
ments to  Lucy,  as  that  young  lady  had  ex- 
hibited the  preceding  evening  such  mosiod 
powers  as  roust  make  her  a  most  desirable  ae- 
quisition  to  a  lady  of  party-giving  notoriety; 
as  professors,  however  superior,  might  be 
heard  in  public ;  but  a  private  perfonncr  could 
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•«  Well,  ehOd,**  mid  M».  Soasky,  whb 
her  aeoal  ineofamcei,  **j<m  em  monetioee 
InndeoiBey  end  I  dare  eey  very  clevw;  bot 
yon  en  e  gieet  qeis  ia  eooie  tbinge,  thoegli 
yen  meke  very  pretty  cape  and  eing  veiy 
pietty  eoDga.** 

Locy  smiled  good-bomomedly  in  retnni*for 
aiw  lik€d  ber  rudenees  better  tban  ber  iai- 
teriee;  and  as  the  ladies  began  to  converee 
with  eacb  otber  on  the  fults  and  fbllies  of 
Ibeir  rontnal  frienda  and  aeqoaintanoet  Lucy 
opened  a  folio  book  of  prints  whieb  lay  on  tM 
table,  and  amoaed  berwif  witb  looking  over 
ita  contents.  But  ber  attention,  spite  of  ber- 
eell^  vraa  arvpeted  by  aome  of  tbe  conversstion 
tbat  vraa  going  forward;  and  often  Locy 
doabted  wlwtber  it  vras  possible  tbat  abe  eonld 
hear  arigbt;  bot  a  few  minulsa  convinced  ber 
that  abe  heard  only  too  perfocily. 

**  Do  yoa  viait  Mra.  Benson  now  !**  asked 
Mrs.  Soonerley. 

**Yes,  from  habit,  not  love;  for  abe  and 
her  hnsband  are  both  very  dall,  and  their  only 
recommendation  is  that  they  have  a  good 
cook.** 

^  Yes,  she  is  dull  indeed,  though  it  was 
thooght  her  little  affiiir  with  jrw  know  tnfte 
«nlivened  her.  But  perhaps  that  was  all  sean- 
daL** 

•«  Scandal,  do  yen  call  itV  replied  lady 
X .  ^  Dear  me !  I  think  the  report  credit- 
able to  ber;  I  liked  her  all  the  better  for  being 
the  mistress  of  a  certain  charming  dake.** 

At  this  shameleaa  avowal  of  profligacy,  this 
daring  confession  that  she  admired  a  woman 
the  more  for  being  an  adulteress,  Locy  roee 
indignantly  from  her  seat,  and  desired  leave 
to  sit  in  another  room  till  Mrs.  Somerley  was 
ready  to  go^— on  whose  countenance,  though 
she  meanly  seemed  to  assent  by  a  smile  to  the 
observation  of  her  noble  friend,  the  quick  eje 
of  Lucy  read  disapprobation  of  the  sentiment 

^  To  be  sure,  you  may  go  if  you  choose  it,"  ^ 
said  the  viscountess.  **  But  wherefore  t  are  : 
yoa  ill !     What  has  happened  1"  | 

^  My  illness,  madam,"  replied  Lucy,  *'  is 
of  the  mind,  not  of  the  body.  I  dart  not  stay ;  j 
you  are  so  beautiful  and  so  fascinating,  thst  I  [ 
dare  not  expose  myself  to  the  danger  of  hav-  ^ 
Ing  my  principles  corrupted,  by  listening  to  _ 
the  prsises  of  adultery  from  a  being  ao  cuco- ' 
lateo  to  make  the  wrong  appear  the  better 
cause." 

^  Monstrous  assurance !"  cried  Mrs.  Somer- 
ley. 

*^  Really,"  cried  the   viscountess,   whose 
self-love  had  been  nearly  as  much  g^tified  by 
Lucy's  praise  as  piqued  by  her  severity,  **  you 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  go;  and  I  advise  a  - 
precipitate  retreat  to  your  carriage,  as  even  my 
house  may  have  an  improper  influence  on  your  : 
sanctity;    ami  when  there,    you  may,  you 
know,  lill  Mrs.  Somerley  comes,  indulge  vour 
imagination    in  contemplating  the  aetlling  \ 
ekorm$  of  your  frienfft  kutliamt;    therefore ; 


yoa  to  vanish 

Though  link 
of  netitndn  Ipi 

who  had  m  %\ 


she  foond  Iks  ITmiTu  i  and  Miglrtfal  IIIh 

Metis  of  thn  piiwding  hnlfjwr  canimsd  » 

to  a  Bfisa— vrbalia  yonr  wmmti  uid  while  she 

Isngbed,  hv  csnntenaaei 

of  satire  and  a  power  of  ridienle 

ed  Lady  X ;  for  thonrii  aha  vraa  proof 


u. 


against  grave  and  mofal  rmk«,  ihs 
from  lidienle;  wad  having  koavd  tbat  Lacy 
vraa  a  yonog  paiaoa  of  gmt  tnleBln,  her  tmn 
converted  her  into  aa  aathor  and  «  wit,  aai 
abe  saw  heraelf  by  antieipatioB  Iha  anhjeet  of 
an  epigram  or  a  lampooB. 

Accordingly  abe  foilowad  Lney  to  the  dsor; 
and  politely  expieasing  her  sorrow  that  aay 
thing  which  abe  had  attend  in  the  foolish  ls> 
vity  of  her  heart  sboaM  have  ahoeked  Miss 
Merle^  whose  prineiplca  abe  iKMioarBd,  and 
whoae  ingenoooaneas  abe  lespeeled,  she  hoped 
to  have  the  boaonr  of  her  eompeny  at  a  ainall 
rarty  and  a  pM  mmftr  on  the  following 
Thnraday. 

Her  conntenanee  had  bow  aaanmed  in 
awseteot  and  moat  vrinning  eacpiaaaiott;  and 
Locy,  spite  of  bet  rigid  iatr^ty,  felt  alsMNt 
reloctant  to  assars  h^,  that  in  the  hooea  and 
in  the  preeence  of  aoeh  an  enchaatresa  sht 
never  willingivwoald  trust  heroelf  again.  She 
then  ran  ha^y  down  ateirn  and  jomped  inb 
the  carriage,  almost  aatoniahed  at  her  owa 
daring,  yet  rich  in  tbe  approving  feelings  of  j 
her  heart  and  conscience.  I 

But  Lucy  would  have  felt  it  diflkalt  foTj 
even  their  approbation  to  have  aupported  her  i 
spirits,  had  she  known  that  Lady  A—  be-| 
lieved  her  to  be  a  conaummate  hypocrite,  and ; 
that   Mrs.  Somerley  sffreed  to   what  Lady! 

X advanced,  thoogb  she  did  not  in  herj 

heart  believe  it  to  be  true;  aince  tbe  viscooat-' 
ess  declared  that  she  waa  heraelf  convinced,  j 
and  she  would  tell  every  one,  that  Locy  Meiie  { 
was  tbe  mistress  of  Lord  Shiriey,  whose  weU-  \ 
known  pride,  she  said,  vraa  anch,  that  be; 
would  not  have  let  his  lady  aasociste  with  aj 
low-bom  giri  unless  he  had  had  hia  private 
reasons  for  it. 

So  impossible  is  it  for  the  eonscioosly  vi- 
cious to  oelieve  in  the  existence  of  virtue,  so 
certain  it  is  that  the  only  women  who  are  can- 1 
did  in  their  judgmente  of  other  women  and  I 
slow  to  admit  suspicions  to  their  disadvantage, 
are  those  whose  own  minds  are  unconscious 
of  impure  propensities,  snd  whose  experience 
teaches  them  thst  situations  of  dangtr  ars  not 
necessarily  imjtroeed  opportunitiea  of  nee. 

Mrs.  Somerley  assured  Lady  X  tbat 

when  she  rejoined  Lucy  she  woold  give  ber  a 
fine  dreaaing  (for  such  waa  ber  vulgar  exprss- 
sion.)  Bot  her  courage  foiled  her  when  sbs 
saw  tbe  culprit,  who  awaited  her  with  a  calm 
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determined  coantenance,  and  was  prepared  ra- 
ther for  attack  than  for  defence. 

**  So,  Miss  Merle,**  said  Mrs.  Somerley, 
arerting  her  eyes  from  the  fixed  and  penetrat- 
iBfT  glance  of  Lucj ;  **  this  is  the  return  you 
make  me  for  my  civility  in  taking  you  out 
with  me,  — you  tliink  proper  to  affront  my 
Iriends— and  a  woman  of  high  rank  too  !** 

**  1  have  no  respect  for  rank,  madam,  unac- 
companied hy  virtue ;  and  you  affronted  me  in 
tbeySrf/  instance  by  taking  me  to  the  house  of 
an  unprincipled  woman,  and  she  affronted  me 
in  the  next  ov  talking  in  a  manner  offensive 
to  good  morals.** 

**  Mighty  fine !  What,  then,  do  you  not 
think  l«ady  X         fit  company  for  you  1*' 

**No,  madam;  and  I  am  sure  Lord  and 
Lady  Shirley  would  be  of  the  same  opinion.'* 

^I^dy  Shirley  might,  because  she  is  a 
■aint  and  a  prude ;  but  I  should  suppose  Lord 
Shirley  mon?  indulgent  to  such  little  peccadil- 


**  Little  peccadilloes !  Oh,  madam !  though 
the  rank  and  tho  fashion  of  Lady  X 
might  induce  you  to  veil  your  own  better  feel- 
inga  before  her,  do  not  continue  a  disingenu- 
ooftoefts  so  unjust  to  your  real  nature.  I  know 
you  are  yourM.'lf  a  woman  of  correct  conduct, 
or  Lord  and  Lady  Shirley  would  not  have  al- 
lowed me  to  go  out  with  you.** 

•*  Very  condescending  inde<*d  !'*  said  Mrs. 
Somrrli'v;  though  she  was  gratified  by  the 
'  jast  d incrimination  of  Lucy. 

^  1  am  no  flatterer,**  continued  Lucy ;  "  and 
though  you  had  the  weakness  to  assent  by 
smilinff  silence  to  what  Uiat  unliappy  lady  ut- 
tert'd,  1  saw  on  your  countenance  an  expres- 
sion Af  virtuous  disapprobation.** 

**  Child,  I  believe  you  are  a  witch,**  replied 
the  plrased  yet  mortified  Mrs.  Somerley. 
**  Bat  you  have  no  right  to  conclude  Lady 
X  othen»*ise  than  a  virtuous  woman  in 

conduct,  though  in  conversation  she  be  unpeu 


**Rrav,  madam,**  said  Lucy,  *'does  Lady 
Shiriey  Visit  Lady  X 1'* 

•*  No,  I  believe  she  does  not.** 

**  But  did  Lady  X—  call  on  her  on  her 
■arriago  ?** 

•*  1. 1 — yea — I  dare  say  she  did.** 

**  Then,  madam,  I  am  answered.** 

**  But  whither  is  the  stupid  man  going  1** 
criad  Mrs.  Somerley,  pulling  the  check-string. 

**To  Lord  Shirley  s— to  Grosvenor-square, 
vhiihcr  1  desired  him  to  go  before  you  left 
Lady  X ** 

**  What !  will  you  not  go  into  the  Drive 
with   roe,  according  to  our  original  engage- 

**Our  original  engagement  is  void,  madam, 
as  yoa  departed  from  it  in  taking  me  to  call  on 
Lady  X  ,  and  I  had  now  much  rather  go 
booM*  having  seen  nuite  enough  of  fashionable 
society  for  one  day.^* 

**Aa  yna  please,**  retamed  Mrs.  Someriey, 


biting  her  lip.  But  recovering  herself,  as  she 
did  not  like  to  give  up  all  hope«f  benefiting 
by  Lucy*s  musical  talents,  she  tried  to  soothe 
her  ruffled  plumes  by  administering  to  her  that 
ample  dose  of  flattery  which,  with  less  power- 
ful minds,  had  so  often  succeeded.  And  after 
praising  Lucy*s  fine  voice,  taste,  and  execution, 
she  assured  her  that  every  one  said  she  sung 
much  better  than  Lady  Shirley,  and  had  evi- 
dently been  better  taught. 

Lucy  smiled,  and  aaid,  ^*  her  instructor  was 
indeed  first-rate.** 

After  a  few  more  compliments,  Mrs.  So- 
merley said  she  was  going  to  have  a  small 
select  party  in  a  few  days,  and  should  be 
happy  indeed  if  Miss  Merle  would  do  her  the 
honour  of  coming  to  it,  and  oblige  her  so  far  as 
to  sing  during  the  course  of  the  evening. 

**  I  am  so  unused  to  sing  without  my  miV 
tresi^''*  said  Lucy,  '*  that  I  cannot  answer  for 
being  able  to  sing  without  her.** 

**  Your  mistress !  Dear  me !  who  is  she  1 
and  where  does  she  live  1  Perhaps  she  would 
come  too ! — Cannot  we  drive  to  her  house  now, 
and  ask  herV* 

**  If  you  choose ;  but  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
in  v^in.** 

'*  What !  could  not  money  nor  flattery  pre- 
vail on  her  1  or  the  promise  of  patronage  1— 
there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do,  no  trouble  I 
would  not  take,  to  get  her  and  you  to  my 
party.*' 

**  I  believe  you,**  replied  Lucy;  "but  my 
mistress  does  not  want  either  money  or  patron- 
age, and  to  flattery  she  is  superior, 

"IVu  may  believe  that,  but  I  do  not.  But 
tell  me,  who  is  this  rara  ari»T^ 

••  My  mistress,  and  the  only  mistress  I  ever 
had  in  any  branch  of  art,  is  Lady  Shirley.** 

Mrs.  Someriey  bit  her  lip  again,  and  was 
too  much  provoked,  too  mortified,  to  reply. — 
At  tbia  moment  the  carriage  stopped  at  Lord 
Shirley*8,  and  with  a  cold  bow  and  "  Good 
morning**  on  either  side,  the  new  acquaintance 
parteil,  to  meet  as  Lucy  hoped  no  more. 

Lord  and  Lady  Shirley  were  only  just  re- 
turned from  a  walk  in  the  Square,  and  were 
surprised  to  see  Lucy  come  back  at  an  hour 
when  the  most  fashionable  were  only  just  en- 
tering the  Park.  But  they  both  commended 
Lucy  for  returning  as  she  did,  having  had  such 
cause  to  be  offended  with  her  companion ;  while 
even  tho  candid  Catherine  could  not  help  own- 
ing, that  Mrs.  Somerley  was  not  worthy  the 
confidence  they  had  reposed  in  her,  and  that 
her  civility  to  Lucy  was  not  as  disinterested  as 
she  at  first  thought  it. 

Lord  Shirley,  more  displeased  than  Cathe- 
rine, because  better  acquainted  with  the  real 
character  of  the  viscountess,  resolved  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Somerley,  and  reproach  her  with  her 
conduct  Accordingly  he  went  to  her  honse  at 
the  usual  hour  of  returning  from  the  Park, 
and  expressed  his  displeasnre  so  stroD{(ly,  that 
Mrs.  Someriey  was  provoked  to  tall  him  what 
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Lady  X—  tutpected  of  hit  intiiimcj  with 
Laey ;  and  promised  him  that  if  he  would  let 
her  sing  for  Ladj  X———  and  herself,  she 
would  prerail  on  the  Tiseonntess  to  forgiTe 
Lacy's  impertinence,  and  notmrnition  her  sus- 
picions to  any  one. 

It  was  tm  possible  for  Lord  Shirley  to  hear 
this  coarse  calamnious  information  without  in- 
dignation the  most  Tiolent ;  and  his  Just  re- 
proaches irritated  Mrs.  Somerley  so  mooh,  that 
in  her  heart  she  Towed  to  take  every  opporto- 
nity  of  revenge ;  and  she  was  not  long  without 
haying  the  opportunity  she  desired. 

But  every  design  on  the  Tooal  powers  of 
Lucy  Merle  was  frustrated  by  her  being  sum* 
moned  to  Gravesend  i  as  the  person  who  was 
to  have  charge  of  her  on  her  voyaffe  to  Ame- 
rica had  transacted  his  business,  andthe  packet 
on  board  of  which  he  had  enffaeed  their  pas- 
sage was  ready  to  sail  for  Philadelphia. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  grief  of  Lucy 
at  parting  with  Lady  Shirley,  who  with  her 
lora  accompanied  her  to  Gravesend.  Nor  did 
Lucy  feel  much  leas  sorrow  at  bidding  adieu 
to  the  eari,  whose  conduct  to  her  hiS  been 
consistently  kind  and  generous,  and  whose 
attention,  perhaps,  she  valued  the  more  be- 
cause it  was  unexpected.  At  length  the  signal 
was  siven ;  and  Lucy,  too  wretched  to  speak 
her  adieu,  gazed  her  last  in  silence  on  the 
friend  so  dear  to  her  heart.  Lady  Shiriey  also 
felt  considerable  pain  at  the  separation ;  but 
then  she  had  a  comforter  still  more  dear  than 
Lucy  to  support  her  under  the  trial;  and  a 
friend,  however  dear,  cannot  be— I  had  almost 
said,  ought  not  to  be — so  dear  to  the  wife  as 
she  was  to  the  single  woman. 

A  husband,  if  he  fuldls  the  duties  of  that 
sacred  relation,  is  the  best  friend  of  his  wife, 
and  she  requires  no  other  confidant;  and  if  he 
does  not  fulfil  them,  it  is  better  for  a  woman 
to  be  without  the  temptation  to  violate  one  of 
the  roost  sacred  of  her  duties,  by  havincr  it  in 
her  power  to  complain  of  her  husband's  in- 
firmities to  a  female  friend. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

I  HAVE  before  said  that  Mrs.  Somerley  was 
so  irritated  by  Lord  Shirley's  severe  obser- 
vations when  he  called  to  reprove  her  for 
having  carried  Lucy  Merle  to  the  house  of 

Lady  A ,  that  she  resolved,  if  possible, 

to  take  what  she  denominated  some  clever 
and  humorous  revenge  on  him  and  his  sanc- 
tified countess ;  and  as  she  was  skilled  in  the 
disgraceful  art  of  playing  tricks,  and  taking 
people  in,  as  it  is  called,  she  was  not  slow  to 
contrive  or  to  execute  a  scheme  against  Lady 
Shirley.    Still  she  had  some  difficulty  in  pro- 


curing an  opportonily,  «■  Ihem  wm  iso  IMk 
congeniality  of  dispMldoB  betwaan  Vtmm  to 
admit  of  intimae]^ ;  bat  aa  Mn.  SaaMrlaj  had! 
reeommeiidad  a  nuiaa  to  Lady  SUrlayt  aad 
the  latter  wished  to  put  aoesa  qneatioM  nia- 
tive  to  her  to  the  lady  wIkmb  aba  had  aHanl- 
ed  in  her  confinement,  Mia.  Sonuriay  ofleari 
to  attend  her  thitbar  anv  moniiir  that  ska 
chose;  and  a  day  being  uad  on  lor  tba  pas* 
pose,  Catharine  sent  woid  that  alia  aboald  call 
for  Mrs.  Somariey  in  hm  own  earriaga. 

I  have  obaarved  that  Mn.  Sonnwiay  was 
not  at  all  nice  in  tba  eboiea  of  horaraaitii 
ance,  and  that,  from  aoma  aingnlar  obnqaiqf 
of  feeling,  she  had  no  obfaotion,  tbostfb  nota 
woman  Si  gallantry  baiaal^  to  aaaoeiato  wtt 
those  who  were  ao,  if  wealth  and  titla  wars 
the  appendagea  of  infamy,  and  that  ti|a  lidlsn 
sister  could  miniater  in  any  way  to  bar  iih 
terest  or  amusement. 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Somariey  waa  in  tbahsbic 
of  visiting  a  dfaorede,— or  to  apeak  leas  albe^ 
edly,  a  divorced  wifiv— ^ho  bad  baen  dsasnsd 
by  her  lover,  but  waa  tiying  to  bagnila  bsr 
sorrows  by  keeping  an  elegant  booaa«  a  aosd 
table,  and  attracting  around  bar  aoeh  or  bsr 
own  sex  as  were  not  too  aempnlona  to  visit  bsr, 
and  those  of  the  other  by  whom  great  beaa^f 
and  pleasing  talents  ware  not  tba  leaa  admiiaa 
because  they  ware  nnitad  to  nsonla  aaj  Ibbig 
but  severe. 

Yet  there  were  timea  when  bar  fidl  fboai 
reputation  and  thia  comparative  eodla  froa 
society  were  felt  severely  by  thia  frail  bat 
lovely  being,  especially  when  she  heard  the 
charming  of  her  own  sex  extolled  for  tiiat 
virtue  which  she  herself  had  forfeited.  Such 
praise  she  had  heard  with  envv  and  humilia- 
tion bestowed  on  Lady  Shirley;  and  once 
when  alone  with  Mrs.  Somerley,  she  had  with 
many  tears  declared  that  she  did  not  know 
how  to  endure  the  sensation  of  her  own  shams 
when  she  heard  Lady  Shirley  so  extolled,  sod 
felt  that  she  was  once  what  Lady  Shiriey  now 
was ;  and  she  ended  with  expressing  a  strong 
but  fruitless  wish  to  see  this  admired  womao. 

On  this  conversation,  Mrs.  Someriey  found- 
ed her  scheme  of  what  she  thought  witty  and 
humorous  revenge  on  "the  proud,  oracular, 
and  puritanical  eari.** 

During  their  drive,  which  waa  to  a  vills 
some  miles  from  London,  Mre.  Someriey  cod> 
trived  to  turn  the  conversation  on  gallantry 
and  divorces;  subjects  very  disagreeable  to 
Lady  Shirley,  who  thought  it  more  serviceable 
to  contemplate  pictures  of  virtue  than  pictures 
of  vice.  Mrs.  Somerley  at  last  ventured  ts 
say  that  she  always  pitied  those  poor  women 
so  much,  whom  the  villanous  acto  of  men  had 
lured  from  their  place  in  aociety,  that  if  they 
were  not  very  bad  she  sometimes  in  private 
visited  them. 

'*  Indeed  !*'  cried  Lady  Shiriey ;  ^  that  is 
going  rather  too  far,  I  think ;  they  are  certainly 
objects  of  the  greatest  pity,  but  surely,  it  does 
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not  follow  that  tliey  are  to  bo  visited  as  if  they 
had  not  erred.** 

**\Vhat!  I  suppose  like  the  lady  who  leA 

the  box  when  Lady  V entered,  as  the 

story  goes,  yon  think  soch  errors  catching.*' 

**  By  no  means,"  replied  Lady  Shirley ; 
**  still  I  should  have  done  exactly  as  that  lady 
did;  and  I  have  always  considered  Lady 
V  as  having,  by  the  observation  imputed 

to  her,  only  proved  her  callous  effrontery  equal 
\  to  her  vices.  It  seems  to  me  not  enougrh  that 
a  woman  is  consciously  virtuous  herself,  but 
;  she  must  appear  to  reverence  and  value  virtue 
I  in  others ;  and  if  she  is  equally  kind  to  the 
bad  and  the  good,  how  is  she  to  show  that 
preference  for  virtue,  which,  as  far  as  example 
goes,  is  of  service  to  the  cause  of  good  morals  ? 
Besides,  one  reason  why  I  would  not  from 
choice  associate  with  depraved  women,  is 
this:  I  have  no  sympathy  with  them;  my 
views  of  life  are  different  to  theirs ;  nor  could 
I  talk  with  them  on  the  most  important  and 
interesting  of  all  subjects.  If  1  talked  on 
morals,  I  should  seem  to  he  insulting  their 
want  of  them ;  if  on  religion,  I  should  feel  j 
Uiat  they  could  not  like  to  discourse  on  those 
hopes  which  they  had  been  contented  to  re- 
Sign. 

**  But  suppose  they  were  penitent.  Lady 
Shirley — Suppose  that  to  talk  on  religion,  and 
to  hope  through  penitence  to  regain  the  ex-; 
pectations  which  they  had  forfeited,  were  the 
first  delight  of  their  contrite  and  broken 
spirit  V 

**  Why,  then,  madam,  I  should  exhort  them 
not  to  wish  to  return,  even  if  they  could,  to ! 
the  world  that  had  properly  rejected   them ; ; 
but  to  fly  to  solitude,  to  humble  themselves  in  ' 
the  spirit  of  true  penitence  before  the  Being 
whom   they  had   offended,  and   to  seek   the 
knowledge  of  holy  things  from  the  Gospel 
and  its  ministers." 

•*  Oh !  but  there  is  something  in  the  pity  of 
a  woman  for  a  frail  sister,  that  no  man  can 
equal.  A  pious  and  virtuous  woman,  speak- 
ing comfort,  and  giving  religious  support  to  a 
penitent  sinner,  is  a  si^ht  tliat  angels  might 
joy  to  look  upon ;  especially  if  tliat  woman  be 
young  and  beautiful,  and  steers  safely  through 
the  quicksands  that  have  wrecked  the  peace 
of  the  being  whom,  with  angelic  benevolence, 
she  is  deigning  to  chepr.  Lady  Shirley,  I 
am  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  nor  at  all 
Tersed  in  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  but  all  / 
can  do,  I  dn  do,  and  am  doing  at  this  time  for 
a  poor  penitent,  whose  fate  has  been  peculiarly 
hard,  as  she  has  been  forsaken  by  the  man  for 
whose  sake  she  lef^  her  husband." 

••What  retributive  justice!  —  But  pray, 
Mis.  Somcrley,  are  you  sure  which  she  sor- 
rows for  the  most — the  loss  of  her  honour,  or 
the  loss  of  her  lover  V 

••  Nay,  that  is  uncandid,"  replied  Mrs.  So- 
merley,  *•  for  my  friend  is  a  real  penitent ;  and 
I  heard  her  express  such  bitterness  of  remorse, 


and  saw  her  shed  so  many  tears  the  other  day. 
that  you  would  have  wept,  as  1  did,  had 
you  been  present,  especially  as  you  were  the 
cause." 

"  I  the  cause !"  ; 

"  Yes ;  it  was  after  hearing  you  extolled 
for  your  virtue  and  piety  as  well  as  beauty, 
that  she  contrasted  herself  with  you,  and  wept 
over  the  afflicting  contrast." 

"  Poor  thing  !'^  cried  Lady  Shirley.  "  Well, 
let  her  humbly  and  fervently  endeavour,  by  her 
life  to  come,  to  make  her  peace  with  Heaven, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  her  succeeding — Let ' 
her  read  her  Bible,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
page  that  does  not  assure  us  of  pardon  and  • 
salvation  to  those  who  diligently  seek  them." 

**  Ah !  Lady  Shirley,  tliis  is  very  true ;  and ; 
if  you,  to  whom  that  blessed  book  is  so  fami-  ^ 
liar,  would  talk  thus  to  my  poor  friend,  you  ■ 
might  do  her  good." 

** I,  madam — I!  Surely  the  clergyman  of' 
the  parish  would  do  her  much  more." 

^*  He !  why  he  is  a  man  of  fashion,  and  she , 
knows  his  practice  too  well  to  be  improved  by  i 
his  theory."  I 


"Dreadful  perversion  of  a  sacred  situation !  ■ 
— But,  madam,  there  are,  there  must  be  cler- , 
gymen  who  are  fitted  for  an  office  like  this — . 
Lord  Shirley's  domestic  chaplain  would  visit* 
this  poor  lady  at  any  time ;  shall  I  send  him  1" 

Here  Mrs.  Somerley  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  lau^hinsf  aloud  at  the  hon-hommic  of  Lady 
Shirley,  who  believed  firmly  in  the  pretended 
penitence  of  her  protegee.      And  so  good  a ' 
joke  would  it  have  been  if  Lord  Shirley's  se-! 
vere  chaplain  had  waited  on  the  lady  in  ques-| 
tion,  (whom  I  shall  call  Lady  Vortex.)  thatj 
she  was  half  tempted  to  let  Lndy  Shirley  send  \ 
him,  by  way  of  makitifr  fun,  of  which  she  was , 
very  fond.    But  on  reflection  she  gave  up  this , 
idea ;  and  saying  Lady  Vortex  was  not  enough ! 
advanced,  she  feared,  to« venture  at  present  on' 
this  step,  she  again  urged   Lady  Shirley  toi 
prepare  her  mind  for  it  by  a  private  visit  to  I 
ner  herself.  j 

"To  say  the  truth,"  added  she,  "I  am  go- 
ing to  her  afler  we  have  called  at  the  shops  I 
mentioned ;  and  if  you  would  accompany  me, ' 
it  would  be  doing  a  most  generous  and  even ; 
pious  action, — for  surely  to  lead  a  sinner  to  j 
her  God  is  a  pious  action, — and  you  would  re- 1 
joice  in  it  to  the  last  day  of  your  life."  j 

"  You  may  be  right,"  said  Lady  Shirley, 
thoughtfully;  "I  might  have  8om«  influence 
at  least,  in  prevailing  on  her  to  consult  better 
directors  than  myself.  Well,  I  will  consider 
of  it." 

"  O !  bat  there  is  nothing  like  the  time  pie- 
sent;  and  my  poor  friend  too  hn  suen  a 
cough !" 

«*  Indeed  !  And  now  I  reeoUecti  Lord  Shii^ 
ley  has  just  given  a  living  .to  a  Tery  adminbla 
man,  who  comes  to  ue  this  erenini^;  and  I 
know  no  one  soUkeV)  to  ^o^wt  tncu^ 
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•oon  as  ever  the  taw  that  8he  had  been  the 
diapa  of  a  coara»>ininded  woman;  and  reeover- 
ia^  with  it  all  the  conMioaanesa  of  her  high 
•ad  aospotted  character,  she  said  with  great 
dignity,  **  There  has  been  some  mistake  here 
—-This  is  not  the  lady  I  came  to  visit,  and  I 
can  have  no  business  here/*  Then  with  a 
trac«ful  bow  of  the  head  to  the  disconcerted 
Iliaa  Newbury,  she  suddenly  left  the  room, 
mad  running  <j[own  staira  ordered  her  carriage 
to  be  instantly  called. 

She  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when  the 
two  youths,  who  were  well  known  to  Lady 
Shirley,  ran  out  after  her  to  see  her  to  her  car^ 
riave,  and  with  a  feeling  as  if  they  wished  to 
■polofiae  to  her  for  being  with  Miss  New- 
bory ;  but  this  was  only  a  feeling;  for  what 
bad  they  to  apologise  for,  and  what  could  it 
Mfnify  to  Lady  Shirley,  whom  and  where 
tbey  Tiaitedl  Still,  they  fell  an  irresistible 
wish  to  be  thought  well  of  by  auch  a  woman, 
aad  a  atill  stronger  wish  to  know  by  what 
chaaee  she  came  in  that  house.  But  they 
iatwd  Bot  put  any  Questions  to  her  when  they 
^  her  in  the  hail  while  she  waited  for  her 
_  %  aa  there  was  a  dignity  in  Cathe- 
i*a  manner  that  checked  their  freedom.  An 
•fcty-day  woman  would  have  told  them  an- 
•tkcd*  and  complained  of  Mrs.  Somerley ;  but 
Ladv  Shirley  felt  that  such  a  communication 
lid  be  indelicate ;  and  as  it  must  have  led 
to  speak  severely  of  Mrs.  Somerley,  it  was 
consistent  with  her  christian  forbearance 
BoC  to  apeak  at  all ;  and  she  knew  that  it 
was  Bol  neceasar^  for  her  to  justify  herself  for 
bctag  seen  one  inatant  at  Miss  Newbury *s. 
As  she  drove  off,  Catherine  desired  the  ser- 
vant to  tell  Mrs.  Somerley  she  would  send  the 
carnage  back  for  her. 

When  the  gentlemen  went  up  staira  again, 
tbey  found  Miss  Newbury  ana  Mra.  Somer- 
ley in  grand  debate'— Miss  Newbury  reproach- 
ia(  Mrs.  Somerley  bitterly  for  having  exposed 
ha  to  insult  by  bringing  Lady  Shirley  on 
fijse  pretences  to  her  house,  and  also  of'^hav- 
ia|t«  as  the  world  would  think,  made  her  a 
partner  in  an  insult  offered  to  Lady  Shirley ; 
while  Mra.  Somerley  laid  all  the  blame  on  her 
man  being  prepaM  to  receive  such  a  visiter, 
aad  wondering  what  was  become  of  the  note. 
**  My  servant  must  have  made  a  mistake ;  let 
him  be  rung  for**— and  the  servant  came. 

**To  whom,  you  stupid  blockhead,**  cried 
Mia.  Somerley,  **  did  you  carry  that  note  !** 

•*  As  directed,  madam,  to  Lady  VortexV** 

**  VoQ  are  a  fool !  get  out  of  my  sight  di- 
laetly,  and  go  and  get  back  the  note.** 

•*  You  lAld  me  it  was  for  Lady  Vortex,  and 
as  it  was  directed.** 

**  No  doubt  the  man  is  right,  for  you  do  di- 
to  me  by  that  odious  name,**  cried  Misa 
bury;    ^and   now  your  delectable  note 
be  aent  all  over  the  town,  and  I  shall 
for  what  1  am  entirely  ignorant  of.  And 
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do  see  how  Lord  Norberry  there  is  laughing 
and  enioying  my  discomfiture.*' 

**  ^  by,  who  can  help  it,  to  see  the  hoaxer 
hoaxed?  for  you  must  own  Lady  Shirley  has 
it  hollow  on  her  side ;  since  even  Mrs.  Somer- 
ley here  looked  silly,  ay,  and  abashed,  though 
I  do  not  know  why.  But  I  suppose  she 
thought  it  a  good  joke  to  get  the  fair  saint 
here,  and  brought  her  on  a  false  pretence ;  and 
now  it  aeems  the  *  note  of  preparation*  waa 
sounded  in  wrong  ears.** 

^It  is  good  fun,  *faith,**  cried  the  other 
young  man ;  while  the  indolent  gentleman  on 
the  sofa  declared  it  was  quite  a  new  scene, 
but  he  did  not  comprehend  it;  and  the  bold- 
looking  woman  said  it  was  a  great  fuas  about 
nothing.  **  But,  Mra.  Somerley,  we  told  the 
sertant,**  said  Lord  Norberry,  **that  we 
would  deliver  Lady  Shirley*s  message,  which 
waa  that  she  would  send  the  carriage  back  for 
you,** 

**  Well,  that  part  of  my  fun,  however,  is  not 
spoiled;  for  I  will  keep  the  carriage  some 
time,  and  that  shall  be  seen  at  Misa  Newbury *s 
door.'* 

**And  if  it  waited  for  Lady  Shirley,  ma- 
dam,** cried  Miss  Newbury,  rising  indignant- 
ly, **  I  should  be  proud  of  having  it  seen  there. 
But  as  it  would  wait  only  for  a  Mrs.  Somer- 
ley, I  will  not  have  it  wait  a  moment ;  but  let 
it  get  rid  of  ita  fare  as  soon  as  it  can."  Then 
ringing  the  bell — *'  White  !**  said  she  to  her 
man,  **  let  us  know  as  soon  as  ever  the  car- 
riage returns." 

**If  this  be  the  case,  madam,  and  this  is 
your  gratitude,  I  shall  not  wait  for  the  car- 
riage, but  walk  home,**  cried  Mrs.  Somerley ; 
**  and  it  will  be  long  before  I  trouble  you  with 
my  presence  again ;  and  I  deserve  this  return, 
for  frequenting,  out  of  good-nature,  such  so- 
ciety as  yours.** 

Before  Miss  Newbury  could  reply,  Mra. 
Somer1ey*s  servant  came  in  to  say  that  he  had 
been  for  the  note,  and  that  Lady  Vortex  aent 
word  she  had  sent  it  enclosed  to  Lady  Shir- 
ley. 

This  information  startled  even  Mrs.  Somer- 
ley, and  did  not  appease  the  rage  of  either 
lady ;  while  the  young  men,  and  the  lounger, 
finding  all  the  smiles  of  Miss  Newbury  were 
vanished  for  that  morning,  rose  to  depart,  one 
of  them  saying  to  the  other,  **  *  I  believe  there 
is  some  mistake;  this  is  not  the  lady  I  came  to 
visit ;  and  I  can  have  no  business  here  !*  Was 
not  that  it  1    He!" 

**  Yes,  the  words;  but  to  do  justice  to  the 
look  and  the  manner,  you  must  have  the  beauty 
and  the  innocence  of  Lady  Shirley." 

**  Shall  I  give  you  an  arm,  my  funny  one  1" 
he  added  to  Mra.  Somerley,  in  a  tone  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  he  had  mentioned 
Catherine;  and  Mrs.  Someriey  taking  his  ana 
begged  him  to  see  her  home,  while  ahe  left 
Miiaa  Newbury  to  feel  and  lament  with  bitter 
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:  tears  the  mortifications  to  which  her  frailty  had 
exposed  her. 
To  her  lord,  and  to  him  only,  Catherine  re- 

i  lated  to  what  her  credulity  had  exposed  her; 
and  by  candidly  blaming  herself  for  taking 
such  a  step  without  his  leave,  she  tried  to  di- 

.  vert  some  of  his  an^r  from  Mrs.  Somerley. 
Hut  that  was  impossible,  especially  as  the  note 
from  Lady  Vortex  was  delivered  by  mistake  to 
him,  and  her  conduct  thereby  disclosed  in  all 

I  its  odious  li^ht. 

I     Immediately,  in  spite  of  Catherine's  entrea- 

,  ties,  he  enclosed  the  note  in  a  cover  to  Mrs. 

i  Somerley,  in  the  inside  of  which  he  wrote  as 
follows : — 

'*  Lord  and  Lady  Shirley  conclude  it  is  un- 
necessary to  inform  Mrs.  Somerley  that,  aAer 
what  passed  this  morning,  and  the  perusal  of 
the  enclosed,  they  cannot  have  the  honour  to 
attend  Mrs.  Somerley*8  assembly  this  even- 
ing." 

This,  though  an  expected,  was  an  unwel- 
come blow  :  as  Lady  Shirley  was  the  lion  of 
the  day,  and  Mrs.  Somerley  had  taken  care  to 
hint,  in  order  to  attract  company,  that  the  fair 
countess  had  promised  to  sing  during  the  course 
of  the  evening. 

"  Well,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  war  is  now, 
however,  declared  between  us ;  the  sword  is 
drawn,  and  I  will  throw  away  the  scabbard. 
So  look  to  yourself.  Lore!  Shirley ;  I  will  tease 
you  well  whenever  I  have  an  opportunity." 

A  short  time  afler  Lucy  Merle's  departure, 
Catherine  (who  was  rendered  occasionally  in- 
disposed by  her  situation)  drove  some  miles 
into  the  country  one  morning,  in  order  to 
breathe  fresher  air  than  London  afforded  ;  as 
she  returned,  the  horses  took  fright,  the  coach- 
man was  thrown  off  his  box,  and  the  unruly 
animals  ran  violently  forward  towards  a  turn- 
pike gate,  which  the  turnpike-man  had  the 
wisdom  to  close.  It  so  happened  that  Mel- 
vyn,  who  was  walking,  saw  what  was  pass- 
ing ;  and,  recognizing  the  liveries,  ran  forward 
through  the  gate  before  it  was  closed,  and  seiz- 
ing the  horses  appeared  to  stop  them,  thoutrh 
in  reality  they  were  stopped  by  the  gate.  He 
was,  however,  really  instrumental  in  prevent- 
ing the  carriajTe  from  being  overturned,  by  as- 
sisting in  holding  it  up  while  it  was  taken  off 
the  post  over  which  the  horses  had  drawn  it. 
When  he  opened  the  carriage  he  found  Lady 
Shirley  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  and  scarcely 
able  to  articulate  her  thanks  to  Melvyn  for 
having,  as  she  thought,  saved  her  from  de- 
struction. 

Melvyn  knew  that,  whatever  secret  pleasure  ^ 
he  fnlt  in  having  thus  seeminufly  conferred  so  i 
great  an  obligation  on  Lord  and  Lady  Shirley,  , 
he  must  confme  the  expression  of  it  within 
proper  bounds.     He  therefore  replied  almost 
coldly  to   Lady  Shirley's   thanks,  while   he 
stayed  with  her  in  a  shop  till  the  servants  re- 
turned with  Lonl  Shirley's  carriage  and  horses. 


as  the  coachman  had  not  dared  to  proceed  viik  i 
her  own.    But  when  they  arriTea,  he  bemd  > 
to  be  allowed  to  see  her  safe  home.  Tbia  An  \ 
she  refused ;  assuring  him  abe  waa  quite  welU ' 
and  that  the  effects  even  of  her  alarm  were  p^ 
ing  off.    Melvyn,  however,  followed  the  eai^ 
riage  as  fast  as  possible;  and  aa  it  was  stop* 
ped  near  Hyde  Park  by  other  carriages,  he  bad 
time  to  overtake  it  entirely,  thou^  he  kept  oat 
of  sight;  and  aa  the  coachman  went  into  the' 
Drive,  Melvyn  was  able  to  reach  Groaveno^  I 
square  as  soon  as  Lady  Shirley  did ;  and  who 
she  stopped  at  her  own  door,  the  first  peiaon 
whom  she  saw  was  Melvyn. 

Lord  Shirley  waa  at  thta  moinent  enteria|| 
the  square,  and  with  no  small  aurjHriae  bebd3' 
Catherine  not  only  handed  out  of  her  cania^' 
by  Melvyn,  but  actoally  leaning  on  hia  arm  is: 
she  walked  up  the  steps,  where  she  seemed  to - 
take  a  most  animated  and  even  affectiooils' 
leave  of  him,  while  he  with  bis  band  pressed  >' 
to  his  heart  seemed  to  retire  in  great  emotioa. 

He  eagerly  therefore  hurried  home  to  reqvire 
an  explanation  of  the  scene ;  and  running  up 
into  the  drawing-room,  found  Catherine  oi 
her  knees,  and  leaning  on  her  clasped  budi 
as  they  rested  on  the  sofa.     She  started  as  be 
entered,  and  raising  her  head  displayed  a  &oe 
covered  with  tears.  At  this  sight,  Lord  Shirley 
fancied, — for  what  cannot  jealousy  imagine  9— • 
that  these  were  tears  of  regret  that  she  had  | 
not  married  the  too  insinuating  Melvyn,  tad  I 
that  she  had  been  endeavouring  by  prayer  to 
strengthen    her   heart   against   him;   while 
hastily  advancing,   he  desired   to  know,  io' 
rather  an  unkind  tone,  why  she  was  on  ben 
knees,  and  why  she  wept.  ■ 

Surprised  and  wounded,  Catherine  rose, and: 
with  great  effort  replied,  ^^  I  was  only  weepiog 
out  my  thanks  to  my  Creator." 

''Thanks!  for  what  1" 

"  For  my  preservation."  Here  she  conW 
sustain  herself  no  longer,  but  fell  back  in  t 
fainting-fit  on  the  sofa,  while  the  terrified  esrl 
rung  and  called  violently  for  assistance. 

The  servants  now,  all  speaking  at  once,  !V- 
lated  what  had  passed,  their  mistress's  dan- 
ger, and  the  courage  of  the  gentleman  who 
stopped  the  horses,  and  also  helped  to  prevent 
the  carrriage  from  overturning, — but  his  name 
they  could  not  tell ;  and  the  ^rl  was  a  little 
relieved  at  not  hearing  that  the  gentleman  was 
Melvyn. 

At  length  Catherine  recovered ;  but  was  so 
ill  that  she  begged  to  be  carried  to  bed  in- 
stantly, and  to  have  her  medical  attendant 
sent  for.  He,  when  he  came,  desired  she 
might  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  for  many  hours, 
as  he  found  her  whole  frame  had  undergone 
an  alarming  agitation.  Lord  Shirley  iherffore 
was  forbidden  to  approach  her,  and  was  con- 
sequently unable  to  hear,  what  indeed  be 
dreaded  to  hear — namely,  that  she  owed  her 
preservation  to  his  rival.  But  even  this  fear 
was  swallowed  up  in  apprehension  lest  Cathe- 
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line't  hemlth,  if  not  her  life,  should  be  endan- 
gered b  J  the  accident,  ilut  at  nif^t  she  was 
petmitted  to  ait  up  and  aee  her  lord,  who  was 
vadcr  no  neceaaity  of  putting  questions  to  her 
relative  to  the  accident ;  for  ahe  waa  eager  to 
relate  to  Lord  Shirley  every  particular,  and  to, 
Iry  to  make  hioi  repent  of  his  past  coldness 
towards  Melvyn,  by  describing  his  courage  in 
iaacuing  her  from  peril,  and  his  modesty  in 
diaelBiaiing  all  merit  in  ao  doing. 

••  M«»lvyn !  Melvyn !  your  preserver  V  cried 
dre  earl  with  a  deep  aigh.  **  Would  it  had 
been  any  one  elae  !*' 

**  Do  you  think  my  life,  and  that  probably 
.of  your  child,  deariy  purchased  at  the  rate  of 
hmmg  preaerved  by  him  V* 

Loro  8hirley  atarted,  and  felt  shocked  at 
ikHS  the  firat  reproach  that  Catherine  had  ever 
■arred ;  and,  clasping  her  tenderly  to  his 
bieit,  his  emotion  was  for  some  time  the  only 
md  Iho  most  satisfactory  answer  he  could 
e  to  her  question. 
**  I  will  annwer  your  unkind  query,  my 
'  he  at  length,  ^*  not  by  words  but 
Compose  yourself  to  sleep  now,  and 
you  ahall  have  reason  to  repent  your 
•ncy  doabL** 

But  it  waa  not  without  gr^at  effort,  that 
Loftd  Shirley  could  prevail  on  himaelf  to  act 
towards  Melvyn  as  he  would  have  done  to- 
another  man  on  such  an  occasion ;  nor 
Id  he  put  hia  resolution  in  practice,  till,  as 
a«  he  had  breakfasted,  he  had  called  the 
Ota  in,  aiMl  again  heard  them  declare  that 
Ihry  believed  their  lady  owed  her  life  wholly 
to  die  brave  stranger. 

**  God  for  ever  bless  him  and  his  for  it  !** 
added  his  panegyrisu 

**  Eooagh,**  suid  Lord  Shirley ;  and  rushed 
oat  of  thtf»  house,  ashamed  of  having  been 
ibfred  to  have  recourae  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
Ota  in  order  to  inflame  nia  own.  But 
■nworthy  feeling  waa  over,  and  the  gene- 
beart  of  I^ord  Shirley  waa  all  itaclf  when 
he  rearhed  the  house  of  Melvyn.  As  he 
kooeked  at  the  door,  it  waa  opened  to  let  out 
Mr.  ,  the  aurgeon,  from  whom  he  learned 

dttt  Melvyn,  in  stopping  horses  who  were 
mminf  away  with  a  carriage,  had  aprained 
hia  arm,  and  waa  in  violent  pain. 

**'niat  carriage  waa  mine,  and  the  lady 

aved,  my  wife,     cried  Lord  Shirley  ;  **  and 

I  aoi  come  to  thank  her  deli?erer;  but  I  hope 

he  ha«  not  austained  any  serious  injury." 

t     *•  No— certainly  not,"  was  Mr.  *8  an- 

iewer,  as  be  walked  hastily  away. 

I     Lord  Shirley  then  sent  up  his  name,  and 

I  waa  immediately  admitted ;  while  even  Mel- 

;vya*a  vindictive  heart  felt  somethine  like  emo- 

•  iioa  at  the  idea  of  a  visit  from  Lord  Shirley. 

;     llie'earl  aa  aoon  aa  he  entered  threw  him- 

iaelf  opoQ   his  feelings;  and  while  he  held 

Mdvya^a  hand  in  hia,  was  for  a  few  momenta 

—able  to  speak ;  while  Melvyn  felt  aomethinff 

of  hia  bale  anbdued,  as  he  aaw  the  obanged 


and  grateful  ezpreasion  of  Lord  Shirley^t! 
countenance,  and  beheld  the  glance  of  forbid-  j 
ding  coldneas  replaced  by  a  look  of  unuttera-  > 
ble  benevolence.  I 

At  length  the  earl  articulated,  "  Melvyn  !  I  \ 
want  words  to  thank  you  !     Such  an  obliga- ; 
tion  as  you  have  conferred  on  me !     You  are 
a  noble  fellow,  and  you  muat  let  me  prove,  by  | 
my  respect  and  attention,  how  truly  1  appre- 
ciate you  and  your  daring !     Do,  pray,  come 
and  dine  with  us  to-day!     Lady  Shirley,  if 
well  enough,  will  be  delighted  to  thank  her 
preserver !" 

This  was  not  aaid  all  at  once,  but  with 
breaks  occasioned  by  emotion ;  and  Melvyn 
affected  to  feel  a  great  deal  too.  But  too 
proud  and  too  wary  to  accept  the  firat  invita- 
tion to  a  house  that  had  hitherto  been  shut! 
againat  him,  he  declared  himaelf  engaged  that 
day. 

"Then  come  to-morrow  or  the  next  day." 
But  he  was  still  engaged ;  and  Lord  Shirley 
began  to  fear  that  he  had  by  his  paat  coldneas 
offended  Melvyn  beyond  forgivcneaa,  and  that 
he  would  not  visit  him.  But  there  he  waa 
mistaken;  for  to  visit  at  Lord  Shirley*s  waai 
for  many  reaaons  the  first  wish  of  his  heart. 
And  seeing  that  the  earl  looked  mortified  and 
vexed,  he  said,  "  But  I  believe  I  can  put  off 
my  engagement  for  to-morrow,  and  if  I  can  I ' 
will  have  the  honour  >o  wait  on  you."  He  j 
then  inquired  how  L^dy  Shirley  waa;  and 
Lord  Shirley  \e(i  him,  aatisfied  with  Melvyn 
and  with  himself — for  he  had  eonquered  him- 
aelf— he  had  aubdned  his  incipient  hatred  of 
a  man  who  had  not,  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge, offended  him,  and  whose  greateat  crime 
in  his  eyes  was  his  having  dared  to  admire, 
and  acknowledge  that  he  admired,  the  wo- 
man whom  he  himself  deemed  worthy  of  uni- 
versal admiration. 

**  How  pleased  Catherine  will  be,"  thought 
Lord  Shirley,  **  when  I  tell  her  what  I  have 
done  !"  But  he  hoped  at  the  same  time  she 
would  not  seem  very  riotently  delighted. 

"  My  dearest  lord,"  said  Catherine,  when 
ahe  saw  biro,  **1  was  so  disappointed  this 
morning  to  hear,  when  I  woke,  that  you  were 
gone  out  withoat  seeing  me !  I  was  hurt,  in- 
deed I  waa !" 

**  You  would  not  have  been  ao  if  yon  had 
known  whither  I  waa  gone — no  inducement 
leaa  atrong  than  that  which  I  fell,  would  have 
made  me  go  out  withoat  seeing  you." 

"Then  whither  have  ymi  i)een1  Oh!  1 
gueaa,"  ahe  cried,  clasping  her  handa  in  joy; 
"you  have  been  to  call  on  Mr.  Melvyn  !  O 
my  dear  ShiHey  !  how  glad  I  am  !"  And,  aa 
ahe  fondly  embraced  him,  the  earl  thought  he 
never  could  be  uneasy  again.  "  But  how  it 
he  1  How  ia  Melvyn  f "  she  reeumed  ;  *^  How 
does  he  look  1  Does  his  arm  give  him  pain  1 
I  waa  very  uneasy  to  hear  him  complain  of  it 
yesterday." 

^  If  yoQ  ask  me  three  qaeationa  at  oaoe. 
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replied  Lord  Shirley  coolly,  **  how  do  you  ex- 
pect that  I  can  give  you  distinct  replies  1  Mr. 
Melvyn  looks  well,  but  his  arm  is  painful,  and 
he  has  called  in  Mr. .'* 

'*  Indeed !" 

^*  Yes.  But  yon  need  not  look  so  alarmed, 
for  he  has  promised  to  dine  here  to-morrow." 

**  Has  he  1  I  hope  I  shall  he  well  enough 
to  sit  at  table  !*'  And  Lord  Shirley  Uied  to 
believe  he  hoped  so  too. 

But  she  was  not  well  enough  to  appear; 
and  perhapa  Lord  Shirley  received  Melvyn, 
behaved  to  him,  and  did  the  honours  of  his 
table  to  his  guests,  much  better  than  if  Lady 
Shirley  had  been  present.  To  Melvyn  it  had 
been  a  matter  almost  of  indifference  whether 
she  appeared  or  not,  as  he  had  now  got  the 
entree  of  the  house ;  and  already  one  of  his 
companions  had  said  to  him,  winking  his  eye, 
**  Ah !  Melvyn,  you  were  always  a  lucky  dog ! 
I  do  believe  you  bribed  those  hordes  to  run 
away !  How  much  corn  did  you  promise 
tbemi  He!" 


air,  when  suddenly  raiainff  her  eyes  to  fiit 
window,  she  was  observed  to  91811  and  tamj 
very  pale ;  then  abruptly  liaingy  she  went  to ' 
the  window,  on  which  all  eyes  Dear  her  wen  i 
fixed ;  and  the  company  saw  a  man's  ftct  | 
amidst  the  ^rreen  foliage  of  tba  flowers,  oni 
which  the  light  of  the  lamps  shed  a  sort  of  j 
ghastly  hue.  But  as  soon  as  Lady  Shirley 
reached  the  window  sod  bent  towards  tbie* 
face,  it  disappeared;  and  pale  and  tremblisf- 
she  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  room.  ' 

''  What  a  strange  thing  !*'  cried  one.  ^  Wko , 
could  it  be  1 — No  wonder  your  ladyship  wai 
frightened ;  surely  it  was  a  madman !— WeU.' 
I  am  surprised  you  dare  ffo  near  him.    Bit 
how  could  he  get  there  1— -But  was  it  really  i 


CHAPTER    XXL 

I 

I  The  evening  of  Lady  Shirley's  assembly  at 
length  arrived ;  and  as  it  was  her  first  party, 
every  one  that  had  been  invited  made  a  point 
of  attending.  Melvyn,  of  course,  was  now 
one  of  the  invited  guests ;  but  he  did  not  arrive 
amongst  the  first  of  the  party.  The  fine  suite 
of  rooms  on  the  first  floor  was  entirely  thrown 
open  for  the  reception  of  company,  and  the 

I  rooms  below  were  opened  for  refreshments. 

I  The  hall,  the  staircase,  and  the  wide  balcony 

i  in  front  of  the  house,  were  full  of  the  finest 

f slants  and  flowers;   and  white  and  crimson 
amps  mixed  amongst  the  foliage,  added  to 
:  the  general  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  scene. 
I  At  an  early  hour  the  rooms  were  crowded ; 
I  and  the  last  room  in  the  suite,  where  the  in- 
;  strumcnts  were,  and  where  Lady  Shirley  and 
I  her  musical  acquaintance  performed,  became 
very  soon  so  overpoweringly  hot  and  full  that 
the  voices  were  heard  to  great  disadvantage, 
(and  the  singers  sung  with  difficulty.     Lady 
j  Shirley,  therefore,  when  about  to  accompany 
I  herself  in  a  simple  ballad  on  the  lute,  chose 
'  to  remove  into  the  front  room,  in  which  there 
was  at  present  a  less  unfavourable  air. 

Lord  Shirley  was  at  this  moment  in  his 

i  own  study,  a  room  in  the  back  part  of  the 

house,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  to  re- 

I  ceive  some  important  directions  relative  to  a 

^motion  which  he  was  to  make  the  next  night 

in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had  been  most 

reluctantly  obliged  to  give  up  for  a  time  the 

■  delight  of  heariner  Catherine  sing. 

;      Lady  Shirley  fixed  her  chair  rather  near  one 

■of  the  windows;  and  after  a  very  beautiful 

b prelude  she  was  beginning  a  soil  and  plaintive 


man's  fiicel"  All  these  qoestioos 
Lady  Shirley  at  once,  while  under  no  small 
consternation  herself  she  was  straggling  for 
composure  and  for  power  to  speak.  ■ 

**  Ves,  it  was  a  man*8  face,  and  a  very  ffv-' 
midable-looking  one  too,  which  I  saw  lookimfi 
wildly  at  me  as  I  began  to  sing;  sod  whoewr 
the  person  was,  you  saw  he  disappeared  4h 
rectly.  But  we  will  interrogate  the  servaoii 
on  the  subject ;  for  how  they  could  allow  such  i 
a  thing  1  cannot  imagine."  [ 

**  Dear  me !"  cried  one;  '^whatcoorsge  voor: 
ladyship  has !  I  own  I  should  have  died  oi'thej 
fright."  And  the  wondering  and  the  escfaf  ■ 
mations  had  not  ceased  when  Melvyn,  fol*] 
lowed  by  Lord  Shirley,  entered  the  room,aBi' 
were  both  surrounded  with  persons  esgnto 
narrate  the  strange  scene  that  had  taken  plaee. 

Lady  Shirley  timidly  raised  her  eyes  to  brr- 
lord*8,  to  see  the  effect  of  the  relation  on  him: 
and  when  they  mentioned  her  turning  verr 
pale  and  seeming  ready  to  faint,  she  saw  him 
start,  change  colour,  and  look  at  her  with  !■ 
scrutinizing  attention.  ' 

"  This  is  very  Strang !"  cried  he.    *♦  Whit 
could  the  servants  be  doing  to  suffer  a  man  to : 
climb  up  to  the  balcony  ?  And  I  wonder,  Ladj ! 
Shirley,  instead  of  goingr  to  the  window  joor- 
self,  you  did  not  send  for  one  of  the  servanu: 
to  seize  him."  ! 

**  No  doubt  Lady  Shirley  knew  what  she - 
was  doing,"  said  Sophia  Clermont  in  a  lov  i 
voice  to  a  lady  behind  the  earl;  and  the  liuer,; 
as  she  intended,  heard  what  she  said. 

*^  Well,  have  you  told  us  all  you  know  of 
this  wonderful  history  1"  said  Melvyn  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  Catherine  did 
not  like  at  all ;  **  because,  if  you  have.  1  will 
take  it  up  where  you  left  off;  for  I  was  be- 1 
low,  and   saw  the  beginning,  progress,  aodi 
end  of  the  scene.     In  the  first  place,  1  most , 
clear  the  servants  of  all  blame ;  for  the  crowd  ■ 
kept  them  off  by  force  when  they  endeavoarfd ', 
to  pull  the  fellow  down  as  he  was  climbing; i 
ano  when  he  had  taken  his  station,  much  to; 
the  amusement  of  the  populace,  some  of  whom , 
vainly  endeavoured  to  follow  his  example,  not 
having  length  or  strength  of  limb  sufficient  for  • 
the  purpose ;  the  servants  dared  not  enter  the  > 
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to  wiie  him  there,  because  they  aio  al- 
I  wajs   expresdly  forbidden   ever  to  come  in 
iwbco  their   lady  is  singing!    and   as   they 
thought,— -which  no  doubt  was  the  case, — that 
Um  poor  man  only  meant  to  listen  to  the  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds,  they  acted  quite  right.'^ 
\%  hile  he  npoke,  he  occasionally  looked  at 
Lady  Shirley  with  great  meaning,  and  not  a 
vmriation  of  her  tell-tale  cheek  was  lost  upon 
kim;  nor  indeed  on  her  lord,  who  was  going 
to  speak,  when  Melvyn stopped  him,  and  said, 
^  8tay,  my  lord,  I  ha?e  not  yet  done.     When 

•  tkis  Toung  giant  let  himself  down  again — ** 

I  **  Young !**  cried  a  lady.  *^  He  looked 
\qmtm  old,  and  seemed  to  have  only  one  eye 
(and  ft  shaggy  red  wig.** 
j  **TnM,  such  was  his  dress  and  such  his 
[•MHitiig  appearance.  But  when  he  reached 
itke  ground,  the  mob,  envying  him  perhaps  an 
i  exaltation  which  they  could  not  reach,  seize<l 
i  mad  hustled  him :  and  in  the  scuffle,  which  I 

kaslened  forward  to  prevent,  they  tore  off  his 
I  wi|r,  his  bandage,  and  his  false  mustachios; 
I  and  he  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and 

Iwodbomest,  though  fiercest4ooking young  men 

Lfliveraaw.** 

**  Indeed  !**  exclaimed  one. 

**  Very  mysterious  !'*  cried  another. 

**  Vtrjf^^  observed  Miss  Clermont  in  an  em- 

plHMic  tone  not  lost  upon  the  earl ;  while  Lady 
j  tikirley  forced  herself  to  ask  what  became  of 

Ilka  poor  creature. 
**  Oh !    I  took  him  under  my  protection," 

•  laplied  Melvyn,  looking  at  her  significantly. 
'  **  Voar  ladyship  miffht  be  sure  I  would  not 

Mfler  htm  to  be  ill  used,  though  I  assure  you 
the  fipllow  was  ready  to  knock  me  down  for 
ay  iolerference;  and  telling  me  he  hated  to 
j  awa  obligations  to  any  one,  he  did  knock 
down  one  after  the  other  two  men,  who  again 
assailed  him;  then  running  away  with  the 
aviftaess  of  the  antelope,  disappeared  in  a 
aomenL** 

**This  ia  most  strange  !**  said  Lord  Shirley. 
[Bat  Catherine,  who  knew  it  not  to  be  as 
iMnage  as  it  was  distressing,  said  nothing. 
^  Bat  when  both  a  lady  simI  gentleman  thought* 
<  laaaly  or  maliciously  observed,  that  no  doubt 
tkis  dtjifaised  listener  was  a  rejected  lover  of 
,  Lady  Shirley's,  Catherine  turned  on  them  a 
laok  of  aoeh  severe  displeasure  and  disdain, 
|aa  no  one  would  have  thought  her  gentle 
:  aaanipnanee  could  have  assumed. 

**Bat  the  song,  do  not  let  us  lose  the  song  !** 
rveral  voices  at  once.    And  Lady  Shir- 
Icy,  though  conscious  her  nerves  were  much 
ng  by  what  had  passed,  resumed  her 
and  her  lute,  but  turned  her  back  on  the 
Of«,  for  she  declared  that  the  idea  of  see- 
tke  files  again  would  render  her  unable  to 


^The  iaee  had    better    noi   appear  there 

.**  said  Lord  Shiriey. 
•*l    tktnk   so   too,'*  said   Miss   Clermont 
4aly. 


Lady  Shirley  sighed  but  spc^e  not,  and  im- 
mediately began  her  song.  The  firm  full 
tones  of  her  voice  were  gone,  but  its  sweet- 
ness and  its  pathos  remained  ;  and  Lord  Shir- 
ley, though  suspicious  and  displeased,  and 
convinced  more  than  ever  that  a  secret  and  a 
myster}'  were  attached  to  Catherine  which  she 
wart  anxious  he  should  not  penetrate,  felt  his 
heart  entirely  softened  in  her  favour  by  the 
powera  of  her  song. 

Lady  Shirley  now  called  on  another  lady  to 
perform,  and  her  request  was  attended  to.  nut 
while  she  was  crossing  from  one  room  to  an* 
other,  Melvyn  drew  near  her,  and,  unobserved 
by  Lord  Shirley,  whispered  these  words  in 
her  ear,  "  Fear  not,  I  will  not  betray  you !" 

**  Betray  me,  sir !  i  have  nothing  to  be- 
tray,** cried  Catherine,  starting  from  him  and 
colouring  with  indignation. 

**  No  !  what,  no  secret  that  you  wish  should 
be  kept  from  Lord  Shirley  !  You  cannot  sup- 
pose I  should  not  know  that  young  man 
again ;  he  is  too  handsome  and  too  remarkable 
ever  to  be  forgotten  !** 

Catherine  said  no  more;  but  a  deep  sigh 
expressed  to  him  the  disouiet  of  her  soul,  and 
seemed  to  request  his  foroearance. 

At  length,  to  the  great  ioy  of  Catherine, 
this  evening,  so  fruitful  in  disquieting  cireum- 
stances,  was  at  an  end ;  and  some  of  the  com- 
pany no  doubt  departed  to  later  meetings, 
where  **  the  man*s  face  at  the  window  **  was 
commented  upon  according  to  the  different 
tempera  and  disposition  of  the  parties  speak- 
ing; but  even  candour  itself  could  not  help 
allowing  that  the  circumstance,  acompanied 
by  Melvyn*s  communications,  bore  a  very 
mysterious  appearance. 

**  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  am  glad  the  thing 
did  not  happen  in  my  balcony,*'  said  a  lady 
not  remarkable  for  the  discretion  of  her  con- 
duct; ^*  m V  lord  would  not  have  taken  it  so 
well.'* 

**  I  dare  say  not,**  replied  another  lady  sar- 
castically ;  **  but  Lady  Shirley  is  a  sort  of  pri- 
vileged person.** 

**  Yes — she  is  a  reputed  saint,'*  retorted  the 
other ;  **  but  I  do  not  know  that  she  is  there- 
fore in  reality  better  than  other  people.*' 

**  What  does  this  mean  !**  asked  the  Duch- 
ess of  C .    **  Is  this  foolish  circumstance 

supposed  at  all  to  involve  the  question  of 
whether  Lady  Shiriey *s  sanctity  be  real  or  as- 
sumed ? — I  believe,  ladies,  we  should  all  of  os 
think  ourselves  very  ill  used,  if  our  reputations 
were  in  any  respect  called  in  question,  because 
a  madman  or  any  impudent  fellow  chose  to 
climb  into  our  balcony  to  hear  fine  music ;  for 
what  could  Lady  Shirley  have  in  common 
with  a  person  of  this  description  1*' 

**Ay,  that  *s  the  question!  But  Lady 
Shiriey  did  not  always  move  in  high  life." 

**  No— but  her  mind  was  always  above  her 
situation,  and  I  am  convinced  no  situation,  no 
association,  however  low,  could  have  degraded 
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or  contaminated  the  mind,  heart,  or  manners ' 
of  Catherine  Shirley.** 

««  O  dear!  I  am  sure  we  admire  Lady  Shir- 
ley as  much  as  your  ^race  does,*'  replied  one 
of  the  auditors — **  still  I  see  no  reason  why, 
if  Lady  Shirley  seems  to  be  inToWed  in  any 
mysterious  circumstances,  she  should  not  be 
animadverted  upon  like  other  people." 

*^  Nor  I,  madam ;  but  it  is  the  comments 
and  the  commentators  alone  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, make  this  circumstance  mysterious." 

The  ladies  said  no  more ;  for  the  duchess 
was  so  much  the  ton,  and  her  parties  so  first- 
rate,  that  they  did  not  like  to  oflend  her;  and 
they  saw  that  she  resented  any  insinuation  to 
the  disadvantage  of  her  friend. 

But  the  duchess  spoke  as  she  thought;  and 
it  was  her  evidently  unstudied  and  natural 
comments  on  the  circumstance,  that  quieted 
Lord  Shirley's  mind  so  far  as  to  forbid  his 
putting  any  questions  to  Catherine  on  the 
subject,  likely  to  betray  what  he  knew  she 
would  consider  in  him  as  degradinsr  suspi- 
cions. But  he  was  not  always  so  fortunate 
as  to  hear  only  such  comments  as  those  of  the 
friendly  duchess.  He  sometimes  called  on 
Sophia  Clermont;  and  now  that  he  felt  by 
her  tone  of  voice,  when  commenting  on  the 
odd  scene  at  his  house,  that  she  imputed  to 
Lady  Shirley  some  private  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  it,  he  was  anxious  to  call  on  her  an 
soon  as  he  could,  though  from  respect  for  his 
wife  he  never  once  thought  of  mentioning  to 
Sophia  what  he  had  overheard.  And  Sophia 
herself  was  always  very  guarded  in  all  she 
said  of  Lady  Shirley. 

Mrs.  Somerley,  who  had  never  forgiven 
Catherine's  spirited  resrntment  of  the  trick 
which  she  had  played  her,  was  unfortunately 
with  SophiJi  when  the  earl  called  on  her  the 
day  after  Catherine's  assembly;  and  as  she 
had  no  reason  for  sparing  Lady  Shirley's  fame 
or  Lord  Shirley's  feelings,  she  began  com- 
menting on  what  had  passed,  as  freely  as  if  he 
had  not  been  present.  Perhaps  not  even  pre- 
tensions to  excelling  wit  excite  so  much  ill- 
will  and  detraction,  as  pretensions  to  excelling 
piety  and  virtue;  for  the  claims  of  any  one  to 
wit  are,  after  all,  dependent  on  the  opinions  of, 
others ;  but  the  actual  practice  of  religion  and  j 
all  the  active  duties  which  it  enjoins,  are 
things  that  admit  of  proof;  and  the  only  re- 
source in  such  cases  is  to  impute  to  the  actors 
a  hypocritical  desire  of  the  praises  of  man, 
not  an  operating  love  of  God ;  and  also  to  at- 
tribute to  them  in  secret  the  commission  of 
crimes  and  sins  which  more  than  counterba- 
lance their  apparent  sanctity  of  life.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  poor  Catherine  was 
now  the  theme  of  invidious  wonder  and  im- 
plied censure. 

•*  So,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Somerley  to  Lord 
Shirley,  "you  had  quite  an  adventure  at  your 
house  the  other  night.  I*ady  Shirley  is  a 
lucky  woman  to  have  had  her  first  assembly 


signalized  by  suuh  a  roroantic  scene.  It  will ; 
make  her  parties  quite  the  rage^— eomethiogao 
novel  and  piquant  almost  as  j?ood  as  the  cir- 
cumstance that  made  old  Lady  Charopemown't 
parties  the  ton  again,  after  they  had  been  long 
deserted." 

"And  what  circumstance  was  that*  ma- 
dam 1"  1 

"  Oh !  at  a  ball  she  gave,  a  good  genllemso  '■ 
was  so  obliging  as  to  U\\  down  dnd  in  tbsi 
dance ;  and  you  have  no  notion  how  crowded ; 
her  parties  were  the  whole  winter  after.  It; 
was  such  a  fine  rouse,  such  a  fine  excileowBt' 
to  the  feelings,  you  know." 

"I  sincerely  hope,"  replied  Lord  Shirley i 
warmly,  "  that  Lady  Shirley's  parties  will  bsj 
deserted  for  ever,  if  they  are  to  bie  peopled  only 
by  such  awful  events  as  that  which  you  hifaj 
described."  I 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  a  madman,  or  a  disgoiied 
lover,  looking  in  at  the  balcony  window  ip 
which  he  climbed  on  purpose,  is  surely  as  in- 
teresting, and  certainly  a  more  romantic  ewat 
than  a  fit  of  apoplexy." 

"  For  shame,  Mrs.  SomerleT !  what  s  li- 
cense you  give  your  tongue!''  said  SopUi* 
seeing  Lord  Shirley  was  too  painfully  agitated 
to  speak.  "  What  ground  has  any  one  for 
suppNOsing  that  Lady  Shirley  could  have  s 
lover — much  less  a  disguised  one!  and  ifibe 
has  rejected  lovers,  they  must  respect  her  too 
much  to  venture  an  indiscretion,  and  a  daring 
act  like  the  one  in  question." 

This  speech,  instead  of  quieting,  irrittfid 
the  earl's  feelings  still  more;  for  he  coatiait-j 
ed  its  candour,  and  the  high  opinion  which  it. 
expressed  of  (Catherine,  with  her  observation*, : 
not  intended  as  he  believed  for  his  ear,  and  the 
tone  with  which  she  had  uttered  at  his  house' 
the  little  word  "  very." 

"  So  then,"  observed  Lord  Shirley  at  last, 
"  this  poor  vulgar  fellow  in  my  balcony  is 
converted  into  a  dis^ruised  lover,  is  he  V* 

"Surely,  Lord  Shirley,  this  ia  not  to  be; 
wondered  at.     Did  not  Melvyn  describe  bim 
as  a  beautiful  youth  when  his  wig  was  otT! 
and  though  I  dare  say  he  was  jealous  to  frea- 
zy  and  wished  to  poison  him,  was  it  not  evi- 
dent that  Melvyn  seemed  to  make  a  merit  to 
Lady  Shirley  of  his  having  made  a  point  of 
protecting  him  ?     And  could  not  any  one  vho' 
had  eyes,  see  during  the  remainder  of  the' 
evening  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  whis- 
pering and  meaning,  conscious  looks,  and  so  \ 
forth,  between  them  ?     At  least,  so  certain 
shrewd  observers  have  told  me."  j 

Though  Lord  Shirley  fenced  he  had  seen 
all  this  himself,  and  was  thert-by  at  the  lime 
rendered  very  suspicious,  he  could  not  bear 
that  this  bold  gossiping  woman  should  know 
that  others  had  observed  the  same.   But  while' 
he  was  trying  to  find  words  to  express  his  re-, 
sentment  as  mildly  as  possible,  bophia,  well 
knowing  that  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  out ' 
of  tenderness  to  him  she  spoke  against  her 
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ml  opiokm  in  taking  Lady  Shirley*8  part, '  no  doubt)  open  before  her,  reading  aloud  to 
fntlly  but  forcibly  reproved  her  friend  for  al-  the  General  ner  grandfather  !** 
way  A  putting  the  harshest  construction  on  i  **  Indeed !  madam,**  said  the  earl ;  *'  and 
tfvrrything;  and  wondering  that,  as  the  hero-  your  friend  was  amused  at  the  sight,  was  he? 
iae  of  the  tale  was  Lady  Shirley,  she  was  not  though  I  own  to  you,  I  think  edifitd  was  a 
asKuretl  at  once  that  there  could  have  been  no  better  word,  as  i  see  nothing  amusing  or  laugh- 
ground  for  suspicion.  |  able,  but  something  very  proper  and  very  na- 

**i)h !   my  dear,  you  know,  with  all  due   tural  in  a  granddaughter  readme  the  Bible  on 
frspect  to  Lord  Shirley,  I  have  not  that  de-   a  Sunday  evening  to  her  grand&ther;  and  all 
Toc^  rvverence  and  love  which  your  generous   I  am  ashaineil  of  is,  my  own  bad  taste  in  hav- 
keart  fr«ls  for  Lady  Shirley.     I  know  that  you   ing  hitherto  forborne  to  make  the  third  in  so ! 
swear  by  her,  and  think  the  world  never  saw    interesting  a  group.** 
turh  a  woman.**  *«  I  would  advise  you,  my  lord,  to  have  the 

^  Does  Miss  Clermont  think  so,  madam  ?**   countess  puinied  reading  her  Bible,  as  Rem- j 
asked  Lord  Shirley,  looking  with  great  kind-   brandt*s  mother  is  painted ;  and  make  a  present 
■eas  on  Sophia;  «'then  she  thinks  with  that   of  it  to  the  Bible  Society.**  j 

justice  and  liberality  which  might  be  expected       '*  I  thank  you  for  the  first  hint,  and  sliall ; 
from  a  mind  like  hers.**     But  recollecting  how   certainly  adopt  it;  and  have  the  General  and  i 
ill   ibia  representation  sgreed  with  what  he   Lady  Shirley   both  in  one  piece;   ay,  and 
had  heard  the  night  before,  lie  added,  **  And  |  myself  too.** 
I  hope  she  never  sees  more  than  a  transient ,      **  You  had  better  be  painted  at  once  ss  a 

Mon  for  thinking  otherwise.**    •  ;  Holy  Family,  Lord  Shirley.    When  the  little 

**  Certainly  not,**  replied  Sophia  blushing,   bambino  comes,  the  countess  would  make  a 

cau^   she   understood    him.     **  Whatever    lovely  Madonna;   and  you,  as  you  are  too 
taapicion  may  rooroentarilv  attach  to  such  a   young  and  handsome  for  Joseph,  would  do 
wmnan  aa  I^dy  Shirley,  ft  must  fall  to  the   very  well  for  the  Angel,  and  the  General  for 
groand,  because  it  has  nothing  to  cling  to.   Joseph;  but  I  doubt  whether  aunt  Delaney 
Can  any  one  in  their  senses  suppose  that  a  j  would  like  to  sit  either  for  Anne  or  Elisabeth,  i 
woman  who  not  only  is  pious,  but  has  the  !  — But  how  I  run  on  !  Pray,  my  lord,  do  not  tell  { 
eooHMrw  to  avow  that  she  is  so,  and  who  has    Lady  Shirley  my  scheme  for  a  Holy  Family.**  i 
ve*^lution  enough  to  go  counter  to  the  usual       **  No,  madam ;  I  dare  not,  lest  she  bhould  i 
liabilB  of  fashionable  life,  because  she  thinks   scold  me  for  keeping  such  company.**    Thenj 
them  wrong,  and  by  that  means  exposes  her-   with  a  hasty  bow  he  left  the  room.     He  how-  • 
aelf  to  be  thought  righteous  over-much,^-couId    ever  d'*rived  some  good  from  Mrs.  Somerley*a 
pooaibly  have  a  mysterious  visiter  or  acquaint-   impertinence.     He  ftaw  that  by  going  to  par- 

unknown  to  her  husband,  and  have  a   ties  himself  on  a  Sunday  evening  he  depnved 

t  understanding  with  a  Mr.  Melvyn,  in ,  his  wife  of  his  support  and  sanction  to  her 

conduct,  and  that  he  \e(i  her  exposed  to  ridi- 
cule from  which  his  presence  at  home  would 
save  her. 

He  therefore  resolved  to  be  of  the  reading 
party ;  and  when  on  the  following  Sunday,  ii^ 
bears*  to  allow  herself  more  licemie  than  wo-   stead  of  going  to  Lady  S— *s  Sunday  assem- 
men  of  lower  pretensions  to  virtue  dare  take.** .  biy,  or  I^dy  — *s  music,  he  presented  him- 

**Troe,  very  true,**  said  Lord  Shirley  sigh-   self  as  an  auditor  to  Lady  Shirley *s  reading, 
tag.  Catherine  welcomed  him  almost  with  tearful 

**Voo  and  I,  Sophia,**  replied  Mrs.  Somer-  joy;   and  when  he  declared  his  intention  of 
ley,  **  draw  opposite  conclusions  from  UieHaroe   always  passing  his  Sunday  evenings  in  that 
pMiiaes:  for  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that   manner  in  future,  she  assured  him  that  this 
fMTsotM  who  say  many  prayers,  and  are  so   alone  had  been  wanting  to  her  felicity,  and  • 
strict  in  self-denials,  must  be  conscious  that   that  now  her  felicity  was  tromplete.  ! 

iWt  bave  more  secret  faults  to  atone  for,  and  «     **  Can  this  woman  be  a  hypocrite  ?**  thought; 
tendencv  to  evil  to  guard  against,  than    I^rd  Shirley.   '*  Impossible  !**  | 


which  her  husband  was  no  partaker? — Im- 
poMible !  for,  if  it  were  so,  then  must  Lady 
SbiHey  be  a  hypocrite,  and  the  worst  of  hy- 
porritrs;  because  she  would  be  taking  advan- 
of  the  very  high  character  which  she 


their  le*^  riifid  neiirhbour9.^-0h,  ^pmpim !  *'  Lord  Shirley  was  really  in  earnest  concern-  j 
ah*  addml  before  Lord  Shirley  could  utter  the  ing  t)9  picture,  and  had  it  begun  immediately  ; 
wmtry  reply  rising  to  bis  lips;  *«  A  friend  of  by  a  celebrati'd  artist,  intending  it  should  be, 
mtae  was  so  amused  last  Sunday  evAnintr, —  finished  af\er  Lady  Shirley's  confinement,  and , 
pathaps  I  ougrht  to  say  n/r/in/, — while  waitings  appear  in  the  next  Exhibition.  Accordingly 
f»r  his  earriaee  in  a  house  opposite  yours,  my  Lady  Shirley  sat  retfularly  till  she  was  unable ' 
im4 :  lor  happening  to  look  into  your  drawinft  to  leave  home ;  and  the  picture  therefore  was  in  ' 
WW.  be  saw,  while  we  sinners,  and  you  great  forwardness  when  she  became  the  happy  ' 
aaa«Higst  th«  rest,  were  ffoing  from  party  to  mother  of  twins— a  boy  and  a  girl ;  and  all : 
pany.  and  driving  ourselves  and  our  servants  Ijord  Shirley's  fears  and  anxieties  concerning : 
to  piieHitkm;  he  saw,  i  say,  the  yonnflr  and  the  mysterious  secret  were  forgotten  in  the  new. 
boly  Lady  Shirley  with  a  large  book  (a  Bible  delighta  of  a  parent.  t 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

'  When  Lady  Shirley  was  entirely  recovered, 
the  picture  was  resumed,  and  it  was  soon  ready 
to  send  to  Somerset  House ;  and  the  figures 
bein?  as  well  ^uped  as  they  were  well  exe- 
cuted, and  being  all  Uiree  striking:  likenesses, 
it  was  thought  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  the 
master. 

The  seclusion  in  which  Lord  and  Lady  Shir- 
ley had  lately  lived  had  prevented  the  former 
almost  from  recollecting  either  his  suspicions 
relative  to  the  man  in  the  balcony,  and  Cathe- 
rine's secret,  or  his  jealousy  of  Melvyn;  but 
the  latter  returned  the  very  first  moment  he 
saw  Melvyn  with  Catherine.  Mrs.  Somer- 
ley  was  right,  he  found  ;  there  did  seem  a  se- 
cret under8tanding  between  them,  an  intimacy 
for  which  he  could  not  account. — He  saw  Mel- 
vyn, at  a  party  at  Miss  Clermont's,  approach 
Catherine  and  speak  in  a  low  voice  to  her. 
He  saw  her  start  and  change  colour,  and 
eagerly  reply.  He  then  saw  her  walk  with 
him  into  the  next  room  where  there  were  fewer 
people,  and  sit  down  by  him  on  a  sofa.  He 
also  saw  that  their  conversation  was  of  so  in- 
terestinor  a  nature,  that  Catherine  seemed  un- 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  any  one ;  but  that 
on  looking  up  and  seeing  him  draw  near  her, 
she  broke  off  abruptly  what  she  was  saying; 
and  looking  confused,  took  the  arm  of  a  lady 
near  her,  and  forced  conversation  with  her. 
But  before  the  evening  closed,  he  saw  her  go 
in  search  of  Melvyn,  and  again  enter  into  con- 
versation apart  with  him.  Lady  Shirley  had 
just  begged  her  lord  to  go  and  see  for  the  car- 
riage, and  he  now  thought  she  had  done  it  to  get 
rid  of  his  watchful  eye.  But  he  was  more  eager 
to  remove  her  from  her  dangerous  companion, 
than  she,  he  thought,  would  be  eager  to  go ; 
and  accordingly  he  went  in  search  of  his  ser- 
vants, one  of  whom  told  him  his  carriage  could 
not  draw  up,  because  a  carriage  stopped  the 
way,  which  had  been  vainly  called  several 
times,  and  yet  would  not  drive  off. 

"  Whose  carriage  is  it  ?"  asked  Lord  Shir- 
ley. 

»»  Mr. ,  Mr. ,  dear  me,  I  forget  the 

name ;  and  yet  I  have  spoken  it  often  enough ; 
for  it  is  a  gentleman  who  called  two  or  three 
times  on  my  lady  and  the  General  last  week, 
when  you,  my  lord,  were  gone  to  your  regi- 
ment." 

"  Do  you  mean  Melvyn  1"  • 

"Yes,  yes;  that's  the  name."  And  at  this 
moment  Melvyn's  footman  asked  Lord  Shirley 
whether  his  master  was  not  coniin?.  I 

A  "  Confound  your  master !"  nearly  escaped 
the  lips  of  Lord  Shirley ;  but  recollectintj  him- 1 
self,  he  paid  he  would  go  and  let  his  master : 
know  that  his  carriage  stopped  the  way.  He 
then  n^turned  to  the  rooms;  but  seeing  Melvyn 
still  talking  to  Lady  Shirley,  who  seemed,  he 
thought,  to  listen  to  him  with  delighted  at- 


tention, he  dared  not  trutt  binMelf  to  spetk  to  | 
him ;  but  begged  a  gentleman  near  him  to  let 
Mr.  Melvyn  know  his  carriage  had  stopped, 
the  way  some  time.  And  Melvyn,  with  a  sig-  '■ 
nificant  bend  of  the  head  to  Catherine,  whidi ' 
she  as  significantly  returned,  reluctantly  took 
his  leave  and  departed. 

'^  You  seem  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Mel- 
vyn," said  Lord  Shirley,  aa  calmly  as  be 
could,  to  Catherine  as  he  drove  home ;  *'  really 
your  intimacy  almost  amounts  to  a  flirtation.'' 

**  Flirtation !   that  word  makea  me  smile 
when  applied  to  me;  for  you  know  I  an  no- 
flirt." 

** Therefore  jour  singling  oat  one  man  to' 
talk  to  apart  is  the  more  striking,  and  likely 
to  occasion  remarks.** 

"  That  is  very  true,  my  dear  lord,"  replied 
Catherine ;  **  and  if  I  can  help  it,  I  will  nerer 
do  it  again." 

"  If  you  can  help  it,  Catherine!" 

*^  Yes ;  for  really  I  must  own  Mr.  Melvyn's 
conversation  is  sometimes  interesting  to  me." ' 
And  she  sighed  as  she  ended  her  sentence. 

Lord  Shirley  dared  not  trust  himself  to  cos- 
tinue  the  conversation,  for  all  his  worst  feuf 
seemed  confirmed  ;  and  he  again  believed  tbit 
Catherine,  unknown  perhaps  to  herself,  Ind 
always  felt  for  him  that  liking  of  which  lore. 
is  compounded,  and  that  now  his  convemtMB, 
was  become  necessary  to  her  happiness. 

The  next  day  Sophia  Clermont  said  to  bin, 
well  knowing  the  effect  she  would  prodoee, 
**  You  never  told  me  lady  Shirley  was  a  fiae  ■ 
harp-player ;  but  I  have  heard  such  rsptaies  < 
about  her  playing,  and  the  beauty  of  her  figuie 
while  playing !" 

"Impossible!  Lady  Shirley  never  plays, 
to  any  one  but  me,  because  her  father  tbougbt 
the  harp  exhibited  the  person  too  much ;  and 
as  both  he  and  Catherme  and  I  entertain  the 
same  opinion,  I  am  sure  no  one  has  described 
to  you  her  harp-playing  from  having  heard  it; 
at  least  no  man  can  have  so  described  it." 

"No  man  but  Melvyn;  and  Lady  Shirley 
has  played  to  A/;n." 

On  hearing  this.  Lord  Shirley  started  from, 
his  seat  pale  and  speechless  with  indignation.! 

"It  is  false!  it  must  be  false!"  cried  be: 
"  and  Melvyn  is  a  liar  and  a  boaster." 

**  He  may  be  both,"  replied  Sophia,  calmly, 
and  in  her  heart  enjoying  to  see  Lord  Shirley 
suffering  those  jealous  pangs  which  he  had  in- 
flicted on  her ;  "  but  I  assure  vou  this  is  what 
he  told  me  ;  I  ought  to  add,  however,  that  be 
enjoined  me  secresy,  as  Lady  Shirley  desired  j 
him  not  to  mention  that  she  had  played  to: 
him ;  but  I  could  not  think  it  was  not  to  be 
known  to  you." 

"Plays  to  him!  and  enjoins  him  tobe  se-" 
cret !  This  is  worse  and  worse,"  cried  Lord  , 
Shirley;  "and  I  cannot  believe  it." 

"Why  nott     You  know  she  fiivours  him! 
more  than  any  other  man,  talks  to  him  more, 
distinguishes  him  more."  ' 
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^  DistiQgaithet  him  indeed !  if  she  displtys 
htr  fine  figure  to  him  at  that  inatniroenL  But 
1  will  know  whether  this  be  true  or  not  direct- 
ly,** he  added,  snatching  up  his  haL 

^  And  how,  my  lord  1** 

^  How  I     By  asking  Catherine  herself/* 

Sophia  put  up  her  lip  disdainfully,  and 
smiled  as  if  in  derision. 

**  You  may  sneer,  madam ;  but  I  will  trust 
the  tongue  that  ncTer  yet  told  me,  or  any  one 
,  a  Toluntsry  falsehood.** 

**  Very  confiding,  indeed  !  But  if,  which  I 
do  not  credit,  Lady  Shirley  was  induced 
frocn  Ta«ty  or  a  tenderer  feeling  thus  to  in- 
dulge Mr.  MeWyn,  would  not  this  argue  such 
a  defeliction  from  principle,  as  to  make  the 
aeeessary  lie  to  screen  her  error  an  easy  effort 
to  her?** 

Lord  Shirley  felt  the  forcfe  of  what  she  said ; 
wad  without  trusting  his  Totce  to  speak,  ran 
down  stairs,  and  directed  his  hurried  steps  to 
kis  own  house.  Sometime  before  he  reached 
llw  door,  he  saw  MeUyn  leaving  it;  and  this 
siflit  added  to  his  perturbation.  As  soon  as 
Ibe  door  was  opened  to  him,  he  ran  up  into 
1km  drawing-room,  but  Lady  Shirley  was  not 
Ihers;  be  thru  proceeded  into  her  own  dress- 
if  mom,  where  stood  her  harp,  and  by  it 
Catbertoe  herself  looking  over  some  harp 


'^So,  madam,**  said  Lord  Shirley,  almost 
hieaihle^s  with  emotion,  '*  Mr.  Melvyn  has 
ham  here;  and  I  suppose  yon  have  been  play- 
'  iif  the  harp  to  htm  *.  * 

I  Catherine  lo')ked  up,  and  smiling  incxedu- 
'  levy,  said,  **  No,  no ;  you  cannot  really  sup- 
pose that ;  you  know  better,  my  dear  lord.** 
j  **  Answer  me ;  no  evasion.  Did  Mel vy nor 
'did  be  not  ever  hear  and  see  you  play  the 
hnpr 

'    **Ves,**  replied  Catherine  blushing,  **he 
IM  done  both.** 

**TbeB  be  shall  never  do  either  again." 
Aad  seising  the  harp,  he  dashed  it  vn  the 


rmrambered  feelings  of  varied  degrees  of 
•mr  now  tinted  with  their  diflerent  hues  the 
cbeek  of  Lady  Shirley ;  but  its  paleness  alone 
at  bat  remained,  while  she  sat  in  silent  con- 
iplatioD  of  her  angry  lord,  and  waiting  to 
tbe  caose  of  violence  so  unusual.  That 
subdued  itself;  and  in  a  broken  h\- 
tone  her  wretched  husband,  ashamed  of 
lbs  degiadttion  in  her  eyes  to  which  the  in- 
MgvDce  of  his  passion  had  exposed  him,  be- 
•Mfbft  ber  to  fc^ve  him  what  he  could  not 
fcrgiw  himself. 

••  What  kam  I  to  forgive  1**  said  Catherine. 
**  Noc  tbe  injury  to  my  harp,  for  that  must  be 
aa  ejfttti ;  it  is  the  cause  of  that  effect  that  I 
■•St  bavo  to  forgive,  and  what  was  it!** 

**  CsD  yon  caAr,  when  I  heard  you  own  that 
van  bat  allowed  Melvyn  to  see  yon  play  the 

**  1  €omU  BOC  aay  so,  because  I  did  not  allow 


ne  caiiea,  ana 
B  kappy  daring** 
Shirley.  "  Well, 
cresv  1** 


him.  But  one  evening  when  I  was  last  at 
Hampton,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather  had 
forced  me  to  open  the  curtains  as  well  as  win- 
dows, Mr.  Melvyn  was  passing  the  back  of 
our  house  on  foot;  and  hearing  music  and  see- 
ing a  light,  he  leaped  the  pales  and  came  up 
to  the  window.  I  was  at  my  harp;  and 
wholly  unconscious  that  I  was  either  heard  or 
seen,  I  played  and  sung  a  considerable  time, 
till  my  grandfather  called  me  to  him,  fearing 
that  the  air  was  growing  too  chill ;  and  Mr. 
Melvyn  without  discovering  himself  went 
away.^  The  next  morning  he  called,  and 
told  roe  of  what  he  styled  his  ~ 

"  Wretch  !'*  muttered  Lord 
and  did  you  enjoin  him  to  secresy 

*'  I  did,  I  said  that,  though  hurt  and  pro- 
poked  at  what  he  told  me,  I  would  not  resent 
his  presumption,  because  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  aversion  I  had  to  be  seen  at  my  harp ; 
and  that  to  avoid  importunity  to  do  what  I 
never  would  do,  that  is,  play  to  any  one,  I 
wished  it  not  to  be  known  that  I  was  able  to 
play ;  therefore  I  desired  he  would  never  tell 
any  one  that  he  heard  me,  though  it  was  merely 
by  accident  He  pioinised  compliance,  and 
left  me.** 

**  Yes — and  well  did  he  kup  his  word,  for 
he  has  told  Miss  Clermont,  under  a  promise 
of  secresy  indeed ;  and  she  thinking  1  was  in 
the  secret  imparted  it  to  me^  and  with  what 
feelings  I  heard  it  I  need  not  describe  to  you. 
Bbt  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  as  soon  as 
it  happened  1**  I 

**  Because  I  knew  yon  would  be  as  much ; 
hurt  as  I  was  at  Melvyn*s  having  seen  me 
play ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  the  circumstance 
was  so  disagreeable  to  me  that  I  wished  to 
forget  it  as  fast  as  possible.  Are  yon  satisfied 
now  r* 

**  Satisfied  !  Yes  «- but  so  ashamed  !  and 
so  angry  both  with  Melvyn  and  myself!  He, 
you  see,  concealed  the  most  important  part  of 
the  truth — that  he  heard  you  by  accident.'* 

'^  How  do  you  know  that  t  Miss  Clermont 
might  hear  and  relate  inaccurately— «  far  more 
likely  circumstance  than  that  Mr.  Melvyn 
should  be  guilty  of  so  unprincipled  a  misre- 
presentation.** 

^  You  seem  to  think  very  kigkhf  of  this 


man. 


»» 


**  I  do ; — but  not  so  highly  but  that  you  are 
welcome  to  know  every  thought  of  my  heart 
towards  him.** 

'*  Indeed !  Well  I  must  and  do  believe  yon. 
— But  then,  O  Catherine,  how  can  I  ever  fofw 
give  mysein  I  am  ashamed  to  look  at  your 
harp.** 

**  I  hope  it  is  not  much  hurt,  for  it  was  my 
father*s  present,'*  said  Catherine,  teara  forcinf 
themselves  dovm  her  cheeks. 

Lord  Shiriey  was  affected  even  to  agony. 
But  scenes  of  repentant  and  forgiving  ibndneaa 
it  is  better  to  imagine  than  to  deacnba.  SoP 
fics,  tbat  as  aooo  as  they  bad  laeovarsd  froin 


ass 
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their  a^tation,  Lord  Shirley  declared  that  he 
would  go  back  (o  Miss  Clermont,  and  explain 
the  state  of  the  case  to  her. 

Sophia  knew  very  well  already  what  he 
had  to  communicate ;  and  biting  her  lips  and 
looking  down,  she  received  what  he  said  with 
nothing  but  a  significant  '^  Oh,  that's  the  case, 
is  it  ?  I  conclude  that  I  heard  inaccurately ; — 
certainly  that  is  more  likely  than  that  Melvyn 
should  wilfully  misrepresent,  or  Lady  Shirley 
do  wrong. — But  come,  let  us  talk  of  something 
else." 

•'  No  madam,  no ;  for  /  can  talk  Qnly  of 
that  which  is  uppermost  in  my  thoughts ;  and 
I  must  own  that  your  manner  does  not  satisfy 
me,  because  you  do  not  seem  satisfied  your- 
self." 

**To  be  honest,  my  lord,  I  cannot  see  any 
force  in  Lady  Shirley's  reasons  for  not  telling 
you  of  Melvyn's  having  seen  her  at  her  harp 
unknown  to  herself;  and  as  her  heart  seems 
to  have  been  so  oppressed  by  the  conscious- 
ness, I  wonder  that  she  did  not  reveal  it  to 
you,  by  way  of  lightening  her  mind,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  you.— My  lord,  I  do  not  like  mys- 
tery or  concealment  between  married  people, 
or  even  lovers,  for  where  there  is  much  reserve 
there  is  little  love ;  and  if  a  wife  made  a  friend 
the  sharer  in  a  secret  which  she  kept  from  her 
husband,  I  should  instantly  believe  the  friend 
more  near  her  heart  than  her  husband  himself. 
— Oh  how  differently  do  /  feel  on  such  sub- 
jects! and  how  differently  should  I  act!  To 
my  husband  I  should  impart  even  every  trifle 
that  interested  me;  not  in  order  to  prove  my 
confidence  in  him,  but  because  I  could  not 
help  associating  him  and  his  idea  in  every 
thing  which  I  did,  thought,  or  felt." 

Lord  Shirley  sighed,  but  did  not  reply,  for 
he  was  sure  that  Catherine's  practice  was  very 
different. 

Sophia,  though  Lord  Shirley  did  not  speak, 
saw  that  her  words  sunk  deep  into  his  heart ; 
and  by  his  subsequent  gloom  and  abstraction, 
she  ftlt  that  she  had  givrn  his  confidence  in 
Catherine,  or  at  least  in  her  affection  for  him, 
a  home  stroke. — Soon  after.  Lord  Shirley  rose, 
pressed  her  hand  with  some  fervour,  and  with- 
drew. 

Melvyn  in  the  meanwhile  was  not  idle  in 
his  plans  for  ruining  the  fame  and  destroying 
the  wedded  happiness  of  the  man  whom  he 
hated,  by  convincing  him  that  his  wife  was 
an  adulteress. 

Catherine,  who  in  every  respect  endeavour- 
ed to  live  up  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
when  she  gave  alms,  conformed  as  much  as 
was  in  her  power  to  the  injunction  of  not 
*Mettincr  her  left  hand  know  what  her  rijrht 
hand  did."  And  having  once  by  accident 
been  acquainted  with  the  wretched  state  of  a  i 
poor  deserving  family  in  an  obscure  street  in 
ner  neighbourhood,  she  had  become  the  min- 
istering angel  of  all  the  families  residing  in  the 
same  staircase ;  but  in  order  that  her  interfer- 


ence should  be  secret,  it  was  her  castom  as 
soon  as  her  lord  bad  gone  out  to  ride  before 
breakfast, — a  cnstoro  ordered  him  by  his  phy- 
sicians for  a  bad  headaehe«— to  put  on  a  thick . 
white  veil,  and  go  unattended  to  the  garreU: 
in  question. 

One  morning  as  she  was  going  on  this' 
charitable  errand,   Melvyn  retiimiog  from  a, 
ball  saw  her  cross  the  square,  and  followed 
her,  not  knowing  at  first,  who  it  was,  bat 
thinking  her  a  very  fine  woman.     He  aoon,! 
however,  from  her  height  and  commandiD^ . 
air,  recognised  Lady  Shirley,  and  resolved  toi 
watch  and  see  whither  she  went.     He  did  so,, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  street,  still  how-i 
ever  keeping  out  of  her  sight,  till  the  returned,! 
and  without  looking  to  the  right  or  left  pn>- . 
ceeded  towards  her  own  house.     Melvyn  in- 
mediately  entered  where  she  had  entered ;  and ; 
knocking  at  the  first  door,  it  was  opened  to 
him  by  a  well-known  face — a  woman  who, 
when  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and  beautj,- 
had  been  for  some  time  under  his  protectioo. 
This  woman,  in  reply  to  some  of  his  ques- 
tions relative  to  a  young  lady  who  had  just 
quitted  that  place,  said  that  the  lady  camSj 
there  very  often,  and  she  believed  that  she 
was  a  good  lady  enough,  but  very  partial;: 
for  she  did  not  ^ve  her  as  much  as  she  gave! 
others  in  the  staircase,  though  to  be  sure  ihc ' 
rarely  came  without  giving  her  something,  | 
indeed  more  than  she  asked  for,  for  she  Iim  ' 
given  her  a  Testament,  and  had  bidden  her 
read  it. 

Melvyn  saw,  therefore,  that  in  this  oflended ; 
woman  he  should  have  a  ready  agent  for  any  ■ 
thinnr  he  wished,  and  he  took  care  to  ffive  her 
money  enough  to  satisfy  her  avarice. 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  he,  "  does  this  lady  re- 
lieve and  support  all  the  poor  on  this  floor  and 
the  next  1" 

"Almost,  and  on  the  one  above  too;  and 
she  reads  the  Bible  to  them  sometimes  if  they 
wish  it." 

"  So,  then,  she  has  lefl  nothing  for  me  lo 
do,  but  read  the  Bible  to  you,  Charlotte,"  said : 
Melvyn  laughing. 

**  Nay,  sir,  I  do  not  think  that  much  in  your 
way,"  replied  Charlotte. 

**  You  are  mistaken,  child,  "  answered  he.! 
"  But  are  you  sure  that  there  are  no  poor  here! 
but  what  she  visits'?" 

"  I  recollect  there  is  one  family  on  the  next  | 
floor  to  this,  that  she  has  not  thou^thtpoor  and 
helpless  enough  to  require  regular  aid.  But  1 1 
find  that  the  father  is  now  bed-ridden  with  the ' 
rheumatism  and  a^rue,  and  one  of  the  children ' 
is  very  bad  too;  therefore,  no  doubt  when  she  ^ 
comes  hither  again,  they  will  apply  to  her."    i 

"  No,  they  shall  not,  for  I  will  be  their  phy- 
sician and  priest  myself;  so  lead  the  way  \o 
their  room,  Charlotte." 

She  did  so;  and  Melvyn  saw  a  8c#ne  that! 
made  him  inclined  to  be  charitable  even  for 
charity's  sake.    But  it  was  a  scene  of  disiiezM 
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which  money  could  relieve,  if  not  as  yet  re-  >  **And  surely/*  thought  Catherine,  **  if  I  tako 
move;  and  be  had  much  to  give.  Then, ;  care  that  he  never  sees  me,  I  may  continue 
having  made  them  promise  not  to  apply  to  the  '  my  visits  as  usual.*'  And  she  did  continue 
good  lady,  an  he  would  give  them  all  they  them  for  at  least  three  days  without  secini|r 
eoald  possihly  want,  he  promised  lo  see  them  .  Melvyn,  as  he  was  afraid  that  seeing  him  ol-  | 
again  soon,  and  departed.  J  ten  might  frighten  her  away  ;  and  he  wished  ! 

The  next  morning  he  watched  Catherine  »^to  appear,  when  inquiry  should  be  made,  that  i 
fiom  her  house,  and  saw  her  take  the  same  ^l»ey  had  very  frequently  been  there  at  the  same  i 
direction  as  the  day  before ;  and,  being  sure  I  time.  On  the  fourth  morning,  however,  he  re- 
whither  she  was  going,  he  stole  down  another  .  solved  to  be  seen ;  therefore,  begging  that  the 
•traet  which  led  to  the  same  place  ;  and  before  j  door  might  be  opened  for  air,  he  began  reading 
•be  reached  it,  he  was  sitting  by  the  bed-side  ■  »  chapter  in  the  Bible  aloud  to  tho  poor  man 
of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  saw  her  enter  i  who  was  ill  in  bed,  and  he  sat  with  his  profile 
(the  door  being  ajar)  the  room  of  the  poor  j  towards  the  door;  so  that  Catherine,  as  she 
people  opposite.  Soon  after,  he  heard  her  j  ^^^  the  opposite  room,  could  not  fail  of  seeing 
leading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  them,  and  I  and  of  being  seen.  The  wife  and  the  children 
explaining  to  them  their  hopes  of  salvation,  ■  immediati>ly  rose  and  curtsied  to  her.  This 
and  the  foundation  of  that  hope.  But  Melvyn  obliged  Melvyn,  of  course,  to  turn  his  head ; 
did  not  choose  lo  discover  himself  yet — lie  »"<*  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  astonishment, 
therefore  gave  his  prolegea  more  money;  and    "  ^ady  Shiriey !"  he  was  going  to  rise,  when 


having  promised,  if  they  liked  it,  to  read  the 
Bible  to  them  the  next  time  he  came,  he  stole 


she  prevented  him,  and  desired  him  to  go  on 
with  his  benevolent  office.    This  was  almost 


down  stairs  onperceived  by  Catherine.  too  much  even  for  his  hypocrisy,  especially  as 

As  some  of  these  poor  were  very  old  and  I^?  ^""^^  \^a*  Charlotte  was  grinning  opposite 

ill,    and   expressed   themselves  soothed   and  »Hni;   he  did,  however,  proceed;  as  he  read 

cheered   by  Lady   Shirley's  assistance,  she  weU  habitually,  Cathenne  was  not  aware  how 

made  a  point  of  visiting  them  regulariy  every  '»"K V«  ^«5!\"P  ^^<*  f?  ^^  V'  *^?  excellence. 
day ;  therefore,  MelvyS  was  always  sure  of         i''^^^^,^**^.]  f^^\  ^V"*^  that  I  should  meet 

findinjr  her  at  her  post;  and  at  length  he  chose  7^"  *>«^'    f  »^  CaUienne,  blushing  and  snul- 

that  she  should  see  him  at  his.     Accordingly,  »"R5."  *^"\,^  "I"/'  ««>''  ^J  ^^'^.  f"^'"^'  ^^'^ 

one  day  he  left  his  invalids,  gently  shutting  '"f?^"*?  w»"  ^^^  P«a^ly  ^  ,^e  i"^^^  w»»h 

the   door  after  him,  just  as  Catherine  had  ^^\^^  ^  »."ee^  JO"  >»  ^e^^'^'^^-     She  then  ran 

entered  the  opposite  room  and  was  looking  oown  stairs.  ,,    ,  -       -,  . 

towards  him.     He  did  not  seem  to  see  her,        "owcver,  though  she  walked  fast,  Melvyn 

bat  hastily  ran  down  stairs  with  his  handker-  ^'^  ^^  ^7  ^er  side.     But  Lady  Shiriey, 

chief  towards' his  face.  ^^^^^  "^^^  improper  it  was  for  her  to  be  seen 

•"How  strange!"  thought  Catherine.  "Sure-  ^j^^f  ^'''^'  ^*«>7"'  ^^«  8°^"^  ^°  ^^^  »!""  f° 

!y,  that  was  Melvyn!  and  does  he  visit  the  "^  j*f '' '\'"""  her  caution  was  rendered  vain 

widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction  1  ^^  1^   F«^»^"«  «rt»fi<^  ^f/^J^l^"?' »»'  '"  o^^«' 
4«j    «-k„  ..»*if«  «.k:.,«<>r^    k^,.  »/.»o/.:^»»^  to  take  the  chance  of  accidental  circumstances, 
And   why  not!     whispered   her  conscience,  •„  i  „i  •  .   i  .  .i  .    .  i      u- 
.  ^  .  ^.  /.  ,  .1  ^  «k„^-«;*«i   ««:«♦  «u  "^  h^d  appointed  two  {rentlcmen  to  take  him 

why  she  saw  him  at  such  an  unusual  place,       i4  u  n    i  ac  i        i  u  n    i    /^  ^  •    «« 

->-™:«n«  —  U-,  K«;««.  luku   ♦«   ^^J  u;J       "Holla!  Melvyn!  holla!    Come,  get  m, ' 

especially  as  her  being  liable  to  meet  him  ^-^  ^^^.   n.  .,•'     ,  i  .. 

r,^-',     ..  ru^r  L  cried  one;   "but  perhaps  vou  are  better  en- 

might  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  forego  such  ^„^i  „„  i  .^mi     '        */  -^  ",  "'^."''''^'  '^" 

fieauent  visits  there  ?^.   '  *"*^  ^*'*  ^^^  »"  "**^''    staring  at  C  a- 

irequent  visite  there.  ^     ^    .  .  ^  therine,  who  doubled  her  veil  over  her  face. 

She,  therefore,  as  soon  as  her  business  with  and  walked  rapidly  on,  while  Melvyn  pulled 

her  own  poor  was  finished,  knocked  at  the  off  his  hat  and  said  "  Qood  morning !" 

ioot  of  the  opposite  room ;   and,  being  ad-       *•  j^^^y  Shirley,  I  am  sure !"  cried  the  other. 

Bitted,  inquired  into  the  state  of  their  health,        u  ^gy  ^h^t  at  your  peril !"  cried  Melvyn, ! 

aid  so  forth.    They  all  eageriy  assured  her,  pretending  anger. 

that,  though   very  ill,   they  were   no  longer       uj  ^ay  not  aau  it, but  I  will  prove  it  for  mv 

poor,  as  a  kind,  good  gentleman  had  come  to  own  satisfaction,"  he  replied,  jumping  out  o'f 

•ee  them  twice,  and  had  given  them  food  and  the  barouche,  and  following  Catherine  at  a  dis- 1 

ta>iiey  for  all  their  want8--advice,  and  all.  tance ;  Melvyn  in  vain  having  attempted  to  hold 

"And  is  he  to  come  again  1"  him,  or  pretended  to  attempt  to  hold  him.  When 

••0  yes."  Catherine  reached  her  own  door,  her  watchful 

**  Wellv  donH  mention  having  seen  me  to  follower,  having  seen  enough  to  convince  him 

boB,"  said  Catherine;   and  saying  she  was  that  the  person  who  entered  could  be  only  the 

■lad  that  they  had  found  such  a  friend,  she  mistress  of  the  mansion,  returned  back  in  tri- 

Sepsitsd,  gratified  to  see  that  even  men  of  the  umph. 

irorid  were  better  than  she  could   have  ex-j     **!  told  you  so—l  knevi  \Xvs^&  «\v%\  \q\\\ 

fwitod.  I  saw  her  go  in."  \ 
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**  That  proves  nothing — for  it  might  be  her 
abigail." 

**  No — servants  do  not  open  both  sides  of 
the  folding-door  to  admit  a  lady*s  muid  ;  and 
this  lady  went  in  as  soon  as  the  door  opened, 
and  both  doors  were  opened  by  two  servants/' 

"  I  see  you  are  incorrigible,"  said  Melvyn ; 
*'  and  the  more  I  deny,  I  only  make  you  be- 
lieve the  more;  yet  reflect  how  improbable  it 
is  that  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Shirley  should 
walk  w*ith  me  in  the  street  before  nine  o'clock 
— nay,  how  impossible  it  is !" 

^*Not  at  all ;  ^*ou  are  an  insinuating  fellow, 
Melvyn;  and  it  is  said  that  the  greatest  saints 
are  the  greatest  sinners." 

Melvyn  on  this,  thought  proper  to  put  him- 
self in  a  passion,  and  to  declare  that,  if  they 
would  not  promise  to  drop  this  subject  en- 
tirely, he  would  not  go  any  further  with  them 
on  their  projected  tour. 

Catherine  in  the  meanwhile  was  uneasy  at 
havinor  been  seen  in  the  street  alone  with 
xMelvyn  at  so  early  an  hour;  and  resolved 
that  she  u  ould  tell  her  lord  all  that  had  passed, 
to  guard  against  very  probable  and  dangerous 
misrepresentations.  But  Lord  Shirley  was  so 
much  engaged  in  parliamentary  business,  that 
she  rarely  saw  him  when  she  could  have  spo- 
ken to  him ;  and  when  he  came  home  full  of 
smiles  and  tenderness  to  her  to  be  soothed  af- 
ter his  fatigues,  she  had  not  resolution  to  con- 
vert his  smiles  into  frowns,  and  his  tenderness 
into  coldness,  by  any  irritating  communica- 
tion. 

'*  No,"  said  Catherine,  "  I  go  to  our  country 
seat  to-morrow,  and  when  my  dear  lord  fol- 
lows me  I  will  tell  him  all." 

At  noon  Lady  Shirley  setoff  for  the  country ; 
and  the  earl,  on  his  way  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  called  on  Sophia  Clermont. — Sophia, 
who  had  her  cue  given  her  by  Melvyn,  had 
told  Mrs.  Somerley,  who  would,  she  knew, 
tell  Lord  Shirley,  that  Maitland  and  Sir  Harry 
Turton  had  seen  Lady  Shirley  walking  alone 
with  Melvyn  before  breakfast,  and  in  an  ob- 
scure street.  On  Mrs.  Somerley's  declaring 
that  she  should  like  to  hear  the  tale  from  the 
men  themselves,  Sophia  sent  for  them,  and 
they  related  every  particular;  while  Sophia 
hypocritically  entreated  that,  for  the  sake  of 
poor  dear  Lady  Shirley's  fame  and  the  peace 
of  Lord  Shirley,  they  would  mention  to  no 
one  else  what  they  had  seen. 

They  promised  silence  at  the  moment, 
probably  out  of  envy  of  Melvyn,  and  because 
they  were  jealous  of  his  supposed  success. 
But  Mrs.  Somerley  protested  to  Sophia,  when 
alone  with  her,  that  having  never  forgiven 
Lord  Shirley  his  conduct  towards  her,  and 
certain  rudenesses  towards  herself,  nothing 
should  prevent  her  telling  him  what  was  said 
and  thought  of  his  countess. — This  was  what 
the  cunning  Sophia  expected  and  hoped  for; 
and  at  this  very  moment  of  time  Lord  Shirley 
appeared. 


'^The  very  man!"  cried  Mrs.  Somerley; 
^Mhe  very  man  we  were  Ulkine  of!    Talk. 

of "  '  '■ 

*^Nay,"  said  Lord  Shirley  Bmilinir;  ^do 
not  let  me  have  the  mortification  of  hearing 
that  vulgar  musty  proverb  from  the  lip«  of  a 
gentlewoman." 

^*  Severe  as  usual !"  replied  Mrs.  Somerley. 
"  But  pray,  my  lord,  if  you  are  so  seveie  on  j 
others,  how  can  you  expect^  that  others  will . 
spare  ^ou  t  Certainly,  unless  you  bribe  me  { 
very  high,  I  must  vent  my  spleen  in  telling  j 
every  one  of  Lady  Shirley's  walks  before  i 
breakfast  alone  in  the  street  with  that  charm-  j 
ing  fellow  Melvyn."  j 

*'  You  are  at  liberty,  madam,"  replied  Lord  j 
Shirley,  *^  to  propagate  the  falsehood  if  you  | 
please ;  for  I  am  sure  that  no  one  will  believe  I 
it."  j 

*^  It  is  no  falsehood,  my  lord.  Your  friend 
Sophia  there  can  tell  you  that  it  is  a  fact;  and 
that  she  as  well  as  I  heard  Maitland  and  Sir 
Harry  Turton  declare  solemnly  that  they  saw 
them  twice." 

''  My  dear  Clara,  how  coold  yoa  tell  this, 
when  I  begged  you  not  t"  j 

'*  Then  it  is  true ;  is  it  ?"  said  Lord  Shiiiey,  | 
trembling  in  every  limb.  | 

**  My  lord,  these  gentlemen  declared  to  ne  j 
that  they  saw  them ;  and  in  pieaenee  of  3iii>  i 
Somerley."  ^  \ 

'*  Strange,  indeed  !  What  accident  eould 
throw  them  together!"  said  Lord  Shirlty; 
**  for  they  must  have  met  by  chance." 

"  Chance ! — And  do  you  really  think  so,  my 
lord  ?     Oh !  no,  you  do  not. — And  now,  bar-  [ 
ing  made  you  as  uneasy  as  I  can  at  present,  I , 
will  take  my  leave."    So  saying,  she  left  him 
with  Sophia.  i 

"What  am  I  to  think  of  all  thisV  cried  i 
Lord  Shirley  when  alone  with  her. 

"Oh,  when  you  see  Lady  Shirley  again, i 
no  doubt  she  will  explain  every  thing  to  your 
satisfaction,  as  she  did  before."  j 

"  You  speak  sarcastically,  madam."  > 

"  Do  I,  my  Lord  1  Why  should  you  think ! 
so? — I  merely  stated  a  plain  matter  of  fact.**  { 

"  True ;  but  there  is  a  way  of  statin?  plain  ■ 
matters  of  fact,  so  as  to  insinuate  that  one ; 
does  not  think  them  so." 

"  Why,  I  must  own,  that  if  these  things 
happened  to  any  one  but  Lady  Shirley,  1 
should  think  that  design  must  have  been  it 
work  full  as  much  as  accident." 

"And  so  should  /.  But  the  consummate! 
purity  of  Lady  Shirley — her  innocence,  such ; 

as  I  could  not  have  conceived  of Why  do  { 

you  turn  away,  Miss  Clermont,  as  if  to  hide| 
a  smile!"  j 

"  My  lord,  this  is  a  subject  I  cannot  and  i 
will  not  discuss  with  you.     If  Lady  Shirley  • 
be  the  angel  you  think  her,  these  aspersions 
on  her  fair  fame  will  die  away  and  be  forgot- 
ten ;  but  if  these  strange  appearan<'«s  be  pie- 
cursors  of  something  more  strange  still,  toea 
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I  will  listen  to  the  tale  of  your  wrongs  and 
jour  niiteriet  with  patience  and  sympathy.*' 

I^rd  Shirley  did  not  reply ;  but  telling  her 
that  he  must  go  to  the  House  of  Lioras  on 
business,  he  bi^e  her  a  hasty  (krewell. 

**  I  find  the  arrow  rankles  in  his  heart,  spite 
of  his  eflforts,"  said  Sophia  with  a  malignant 
smile*  when  he  was  gone;  ^and  I  am  re- 
TMwed!  'Poor  Sophia  Clermont!'  Shirley, 
as  f  was  called  on  thy  account,  has  found 
— sns  to  STenge  herself,  and  a  few  days  will, 
1  tmst,  make  my  vengeance  complete.'* 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

ApTtB  a  sleepless  night.  Lord  Shirley  -set 
o«t  for  his  eountrjf  seat— a  magnificent  but 
rambling  old  mansion,  one  wing  of  which  was 
fitted  op  for  Lady  Shirley's  sole  use.  The 
bst  room  in  this  suite  had  a  bow-window, 
and  commanded  a  very  fine  prospect;  and 
iboafh  a  public  road  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
bwB  oo  which  it  looked,  it  was  hidden  by  a 
thidi  shrabbery.  In  this  room  were  Cathe- 
ine*s  musical  instruments,  in  the  next  were 
her  books  and  pencils,  and  in  the  first  room 
af  tba  soite  she  usually  sat  to  work ;  that 
fueoi  eommnnicated  with  her  bed-room  and 
diaasing-room. 

As  aoon  as  Lord  Shirley  arriTed,  which  he 
4id  in  a  moat  perturbed  state  of  mind,  and  not 
More  h  was  nearly  dark,  he  ran  up  to  Cathe- 
fne*a  apartments.  As  he  approached  the  last 
roooa  of  the  suitp,  he  listened,  for  he  was  sure 
he  beard  a  man*8  Toice,  and  in  rather  a  loud 
tout.  Again  he  heard  it,  and  ran  forward; 
bat  as  tie  had  trodden  very  heavily,  and  his 
boots  Bsade  a  noise,  Catherine  heard  him, 
came  out  to  meet  him  in  evident  acfitation, 
and  turning  the  key  which  was  in  the  lock, 
p«t  it  in  her  pocket. 

••  My  desr  lord,"  said  she  in  rather  a  loud 

**  I  did  not  expect  yon  to-night." 
**  So  it  seems,  madam ;— but  pray  what  cu- 
rioaitj  have  you  got  in  that  apartment  ?  you 
I  tmm*x  suppose  that  I  shall  not  be  anxious  to 
ahr 

••  It  ta  DO  curiosity,"  replied  Catherine  tum- 

I  pale  as  desth  and  trembling  in  every 

i  fimb.  yet  listening  as  she  did  so. 

I      ••  I  will  tell   yon  what  it  is,"  said   Lord 

i  flbiitey  grasping  her  arm  with  frightful  eager- 

■eaa;  **  it  is  a  man  that  you  have  locked  in 

'  iWre     I  heard  his  voice ;  and  I  believe  that 

■ao  to  be  Melvyn !" 

••MeWyn!  wouU  it  were!**  cried  Cathe- 


'  *•  Audacious  woman !  give  me  the  key,  or 
:  wKf  foot  aball  burst  the  door  open." 
{     **  O  stay*  hold — for  your  own  sake  hold,  if 


not  for  mine; — ^you  will  repent,  indeed  you  ! 
will."  I 

Lord  Shirley  heard  no  more,  but  with  one  . 
application  of  his  foot  burst  the  door  open, ' 
while  Catherine  conjured  him  to  show  merry  , 
to  what  he  saw.  But  when  on  entering  the  , 
room  she  saw  no  one  there,  she  audibly  thank- 
ed her  Creator. 

'*  Lady  Shirley,"  cried  the  earl  almost  fran- 
tic with  conflicting  passions,  **  I  have  thought 
you  pure  as  an  angel,  though  there  was  some 
mystery  attached  to  your  story  before  you 
knew  me." 

**  My  lord,  think  me  so  still,  spite  of  ap- 
pearances, or  you  will  live  to  repent  it" 

**I  cannot  live  and  think  you  otherwise; 
and  yet  I  must,  I  do  ... .  But,  madam,  I  am 
no  longer  to  be  trifled  with,  and  we  part  this 
hour  unless  you  tell  me  who  was  shut  up  with 
you  in  that  apartment,  and  this  very  instant, 
no  doubt,  escaped  by  the  window." 

Lady  Shirley  paused  for  a  moment  At 
length  she  said,  '^  All  that  I  can  tell  you,  my 
lorn,  consistent  with  my  duty,  I  will ;  there 
was  a  man  with  me,  and  I  would  not  have  had 
you  see  him  on  any  account ;  as,  if  you  had 
done  your  duty,  you  must  have  seixed  him ; 
and  if  you  had  conquered  him,  you  must  theh 
have  committed  him  and  condemned  him  pro- 
bably to  a  disgraceful  punishment,  if  not  to 
death ;  for  he  is  a  deserter  from  your  regiment" 

**  How !  a  deserter  from  my  regiment  shut 
up  with  you — and  you  desirous  of  preserving 
his  life !  What  can  you  have  to  do  with  a 
person  of  this  description  1— Who  is  he,  ma- 
dam 1  answer  me  that." 

**  Not  now — I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  must  not ; 
for  I  am  bound  not  to  do  it,  by  the  most  so- 
lemn of  oaths ;  and  you  know  me  too  well,  not 
to  know  that  no  risk  to  myself— nav*  no  in- 
ducement whatever,  cnn  make  me  break  an 
oath  pledged  to  my  God." 

*•  But  can*t  you  be  absolved  from  your 
oath  t" 

•'  Yes — I  hope  so." 

**  And  can't  you  request  to  be  so." 

**Yes,  I  have  requested  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  lately  more  strongly  than  ever. 
But  in  the  meanwhile,  my  dear  lord,  you  must 
promise  me  to  believe  that  appearances  only 
are  airainst  me." 

^*  I  know  not  what  to  think — this  is  a  most 
incredible  story ;  what  evidence  do  yon  oflfer 
me  of  the  truth  1" 

**  Time  was,"  said  Catherine,  monmfiillTt 
^^when  my  word  was  suflScient  ;*4>ut  Mr. 
Melvyn  can  testify  that—'* 

'*  Melvyn  testify  !  And  is  he  then  in  your 
confidence  1  do  you  let  him  partake  in  the  se- 
cret, spite  of  your  pretend«Hl  vow,  that  you 
conceal  from  your  husband  ?** 

'*  How  can  you  know  me  so  little  1  I  really 
blush  to  be  forced  to  defend  myself  firom  so 
vile  a  charge.  Mr.  Melvyn  knows  nothing 
from  me,  but  circumstances  have  giveu  him 
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some  light  on  this  mysterious  affair;  and  he 
knows  this  poor  wretch  personally,  though 
■  he  is  ignorant  of  his  name  and  situation,  ex- 
cept that  he  is  a  deserter  from  your  regimenL" 

*^Ha!  light  breaks  in  upon  me  too;  this 
man,  I  suppose,  was  the  cause  of  your  illness 
on  the  birth-dav  t" 

,      "  He  was — I  feared  that  you  would  see  him 
and  recognise  him.*' 

^*  And  he  was  the  man  in  the  balcony  too  1" 

"  He  was." 

*'  But  still,  why  should  you  feel  such  deep 
interest  in  him  1     Was  he  ever  your  lover  ?'' 

^*  My  dearest  lord  !"  cried  Oatherinet  has- 
tily, *'  pray  ask  me  no  more  (juestions  on  this 
subject  now ;  in  time  you  will,  I  trust,  know 
every  thing,  and  that  burthen  be  removed  from 
my  mind,  which  has  weighed  on  it  ever  since 
we  married.  In  the  meantime  I  conjure  you 
to  confide  in  me  implicitly." 

**  Nay,  that  is  now  no  longer  possible ;  for 
there  are  other  appearances  so  strongly  against 
you !" 

"  Indeed !" 

"Yes — and — ^"  At  this  moment  the  ser- 
vant came  in  to  say  that  Mr.  Melvyn  had  just 
called  at  the  door  on  horseback,  to  tell  them 
that  he  had  seen  a  man  let  himself  down  from 
the  bow-window  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
he  thought  right  to  let  the  family  know. 

Lord  Shirley  on  hearing  this  stood  the  pic- 
ture of  agony  and  dismay. 

"  Did  not  Mr.  Melvyn  ask  for  us  ? — ^Is  he 
gone  without  coming  in  ?" 

'^  No,  my  lady — >he  only  said  what  I  tell 
you.  I  told  him  that  my  lord  was  come,  and 
he  rode  off  at  full  speed." 

"  Leave  us,"  said  Lord  Shirley,  in  a  hoarse 
voice. — **  Lady  Shirley,  Melvyn's  knocking 
at  my  gate  at  this  hour,  and  so  soon  after  the 
disappearance  of  a  man  from  the  window,  who 
was  shut  up  with  you,  convinces  roe,  though 
I  believe  fully  in  the  existence  of  the  other 
man,  that  Melvyn  and  the  man  who  disap- 
peared are  the  same  person." 

"  My  lord  !"  cried  Catherine,  vehemently, 
"  you  do  not,  you  cannot,  you  dare  not  think 
it!  When  did  I  ever  deceive  you]  When 
did  I  ever,  by  even  an  unguarded  look,  or 
word,  or  action,  call  my  virtue  or  even  my  in- 
nocence in  question  V 

**  I  own  you  have  been  very  guarded.  Un- 
guarded !  no,  no —  but  I  declare,  like  poor 
Othello,  while  I  look  at  you,  *  If  thou  be  false, 
then  heaven  does  mock  itself!'  "  Then  burst- 
ing into  tears  he  rushed  out  of  the  room ;  and 
an  hour  after,  Catherine's  maid  came  to  say 
that  Lord  Shirley  was  gone  to  bed  with  a  very 
bad  headache;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  dis- 
turbed, he  would  sleep  in  the  green  room. 

**  He   has   done   wisely,"  said    Catherine, 

commanding  herself.      But  when  alone,  the 

agonies  of  her  heart  almost  threatened  for  a 

I  niomont  to  upset  her  reason;  but  prayer,  the 

j  comfort,  the  hope,  the  support  and  the  balm 


of  the  confiding  Christimn,  soothed  at  length  ! 
her  unquiet  mind  to  rest;  and  leaning  on  the  I 
*^  Rock  of  Ages,"  the,  at  a  late  hour,  having , 
undressed  heraelft  not  choosing  to  be  Been  in  I 
such  evident  grief  by  her  fenrant,  betook  her-  j 
self  to  her  bed,  where  sleep  at  length  visited . 
her. 

Not  60  Lord  Shirley ;  to  him  sleep  was  a 
stranger.  But  being  convinced,  the  more  he 
considered,  that  it  was  more  likely  Catherine's 
story  was  true,  than  that  Melvyn,  if  be  had 
been  the  person  locked  op  in  the  room,  sbosld 
have  dared  to  come  to  the  hous^, — he  resolved 
to  believe  as  he  wished,  and  went  in  search  of 
Catherine  in  order  to  interrogate  her  respecting 
her  morning  walks. 

He  found  her  pale,  languid,  spiritless;  bat 
calm,  dignified,  and  kind.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  Lord  Shirley  could  speak.  At  length  he 
said,  ^*  I  believe  I  was  very  hasty  in  my  opinion 
last  night,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it;  but  judge  for 
yourself  if  I  have  not  some  excuse  for  my  con- 
duct." 

He  then  related  to  her  what  he  had  heard  at 
Sophia  Clermont*^ ;  and  when  he  had  ended, 
Catherine  with  a  most  placid  smile  replied, 
^^  My  dear  lord,  would  I  conld  clear  up  all 
your  other  suspicions  as  easily  I  can  clear  np 
this !"  She  then,  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  gene- 
rous nature  delighting  to  expatiate  on  benevo- 
lent actions,  described  Melvyn's  visits  sad  has 
to  the  same  stair-case,  and  for  the  same  poi>> 

Soses.     But  when  she  related  the  scene  of 
f elvyn's  being  discovered  by  her  reading  the 
Bible  to  the  poor  sick  family.  Lord  Shirley,  in- 
gry  as  he  was,  could  not  help  laughing  aload ; 
nor  could   he  help  suspecting  that   Melvyn,,' 
having  known  of  Catherine's  visits,  was  only } 
acting  a  part  in  order  to  prejudice  her  in  his 
favour.     But  the  hon-hommit  with  which  Ca- 
therine related  this  story,  believing  in  Mel- 
vyn's charity  as  firmly  as  in  her  own,  and  the ! 
serene  and   sweet  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance,  completely  for  a  while  laid   the  foul ! 
fiend  in  his  soul;  and  assuring  her  that  he! 
believed  her  statement  implicitly,  and  had  re- 1 
sumed  his  confidence  in  her,  he  earnestly  con- ' 
jured    her  to  forsrive  him   his  past  violence 
and  injustice.     Pardon  was  then  mutually  ex- 
changed, and  peace  restored.     Still   the  de- 
serter haunted  Lord  Shirley's  fancy.  He  feared 
that  Catherine  had  loved  before  she  knew  him, 
and  had  loved  unworthily  ;  and  wretched  and 
outcast  as  this  being  was,  he  feared  that  he 
would  prove  an  object  of  envy  and  of  jealousy 
to  him  through  life. 

After  a  few  days  of  quiet,  if  not  of  pert'tf  t 
happiness,  during  which  the  presence  of  the 
children  was  often  of  great  use  in  preventing, 
them  from  feeling  that  their  /e/e-d-Z^/ei  were  i 
not  quite  so  delightful  as  formerly,  they  re-, 
turned  to  London. 

It  was  now  near  the  last  week  in  June;! 
and  Lord  Shirley,  having  appointed  to  meet, 
Sophia  Clermont  and  u  friend  of  hers,  a  great  '■ 
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mmatear  painter,  at  the  Exhibition  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  to  close,  went  to  Somerset 
House  at  the  time  agreed  on.  But  at  the  door 
Sophia's  servant  put  a  note  into  his  hand,  say- 
ing she  feared  that  she  could  not  come  at  all 
—certainly  not  for  an  hour  zher  the  time  ap- 
pointed. Lord  Shirley  however  went  in,  that 
be  might  see  his  family  picture  for  the  last 
time  in  that  place. 

The  room  was  very  crowded,  and  the  com- 
pany not  very  select;  but  Lord  Shirley,  im- 
mersed in  thought,  was  gazing  fondly  on  the 
likeness  of  Catherine,  when  two  vulgar-looking 
yoong  men  came  and  stood  just  before  him ; 
and  as  they  evidently  came  to  look  at  the 
picture,  he  was  induced  to  listen  to  their  re- 
marks. 

^  Egad,  Dick,  'tis  very  like  her,"  said  the 
one  to  the  other;  '^  the  same  demure  look  she 
always  had,  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  her 
month." 

^  Yes,  and  I  find  she  hums  people  now  with 
ber  sanctification ;  but  we  know  that  when  she 
chose  to  unbend,  she  was  a  fine  funny  girl — 
How  she  used  to  run  on!  To  be  sure  she 
was  always  well-born ;  still  I  never  thought 
Kitty  Shirley  would  be  a  countess ;  I  always 
thought  Jack  Lawson  would  get  her  at  last." 

**  Ay,  so  did  I,  for  he  was  devilish  fond  of 
her ;  and  once  when  I  said  *  Kitty  Shirley,' 
says  I,  *  is  not  as  handsome  neither  as  Lucy 
Merle,'  I  thought  he  would  have  knocked  me 
down." 

**  Indeed !  Well,  they  were  both  fine  crea- 
tnies.  And  how  they  used  to  like  to  walk  in 
the  streets  and  show  themselves!  You  re- 
member that  Melvyn  that  followed  them  home 
once." 

**  Yes." 

**  Well,  what  do  you  think  ?    If  I  did  not 
him  come  out  of  a  shabby  yard  the  other 
day  with  the  countess, — I  am  sure  it  was  she." 

^  MTell,  and  what  then  t  He  was  always 
after  her,  you  know ;  and  why  should  a  coun- 
tess be  more  coy  than  a  private  gentlewoman  1" 

**  Right;  and  who  should  I  see  looking  af\er 
them  but  Charlotte  Wright, — you  know  whom 
I  meant  *Do  you  see  themi'  said  she. — 
*  They  often  meet  in  my  room ;  goodness  led 
them  fiere  first,  but  badness  makes  them  con- 
thme  their  visits,  and  as  they  pay  me  well,  it 
is  no  business  of  min^.' " 

On  hearing  this.  Lord  Shirley  could  be  con- 
tented to  remain  silent  no  longer ;  yet  being 
inarticulate  from  strong  emotion,  a  gentleman, 
as  he  appeared  to  be,  came  between  the  young 
men  and  the  earl  as  he  was  about  to  seize  the 
ana  of  one  of  them,  and  sayins  to  them  **  What 
hare  ydn  donet  Lord  Shirley  has  heard  all 
yon  said ;"  the  two  youths  pushed  their  way 
violently  through  the  crowd,  and  though  Lord 
Shirley  foUowM  them  directly,  he  utterly  lost 
sighi  of  them.  The  truth  was,  the  young  men 
wne  ofeatnies  of  Melvyn  and  tutored  by  him, 
h&  having  learnt  from  Sophia  the  exact  mo- 


ment when  Lord  Shirley  would  be  at  the  Ex- 
hibition ;  and  they  had  little  doubt  but  that  he 
would  go  up  stairs,  even  if  she  did  not  come. 
The  seeming  gentleman  who  interfered  to  tell 
the  youths  the  exact  moment  when  to  escape, 
was  also  one  of  his  tools ;  and  he  was  well 
served  by  all  three. 

When  Lord  Shirley  recovered  himself,  liis 
first  resolve  was  to  go  home  and  relate  to  Ca- 
therine all  he  had  heard,  and  describe  the 
persons  of  the  speakers.  He  did  so,  to  her 
amazement  and  consternation.  Still,  when 
she  heard  herself  talked  of  under  the  name  of 
Kitty  Shirley^  she  could  scarcely  help  giving 
way  to  laughter. 

'*  My  dear  lord,"  said  she,  **  ttiis  must  have 
been  what  they  call  a  hoax ;  for  can  you  at  any 
time  of  my  li^  fancy  me  looking  like  a  Kitty 
Shirley,  or  liable  to  be  called  so  t  Now  do 
look  at  my  solemn  demure  face,  as  the  youth 
said,  my  Madonna  hair,  my  tall  person,  and 
my  ereftit  not  to  say  loAy  carriage,  and  ask 
yourself  whether  it  was  ever  likely  1  could  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Kitty  Shirley." 

**  Why,  indeed  it  seems  improbable." 

**  Oh !  depend  on  it  these  fellows  knew 
you ;  and  having  heard  some  reports  and  some 
names,  they  made  up  this  conversation  in  order 
to  hoax  you." 

"  But  who  is  Jack  Lawson  !" 

Catherine  blushed,  but  said  she  knew  no 
such  person  as  Jack  Lawson. 

"  And  who  is  Chariotte  Wright?" 

**  There  is  a  woman  of  that  name  amongst 
the  poor  whom  I  visit."  And  when  she  said 
this,  a  dark  cloud  passed  across  Lord  Shirley's 
brow. 

"  Then  you  see,"  said  he,  **  in  one  name, 
nay,  in  two,  they  were  right,  for  they  were 
right  in  Melvyn's  name,  'fhis  is  very  strange, 
mysterious  business!"  And  without  taking 
any  leave  of  Catherine  he  went  out  to  see  if 
Sophia  Clermont  was  returned  home.  But  in 
his  way  he  met  an  express  coming  for  him,  to 
tell  him  that  an  old  friend  of  his  father's  was 
dying,  thirty  miles  from  town,  and  wished  to 
see  him ;  and  desiring  the  man  to  go  and  in- 
form Lady  Shirley,  he  mounted  his  horse  Co 
ride  it  as  far  as  the  first  stage,  and  set  off  at 
full  speed. 

^*  And  he  is  gone  without  returning  for  one 
moment  to  bid  me  farewell !"  cried  Catherine, 
when  she  heard  of  her  lord's  departure.  "  Time 
was  when  no  consideration  would  have  led 
him  to  do  this !  But  I  loved  him  too  well ; 
his  image  did  sometimes  steal  between  me 
and  my  Creator,  and  it  is  only  right  that  I 
should  be  made  to  suffer  in  that  by  which  I 
have  offended." 

It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  Lady  Shirley 
had  promised  to  chaperone  a  young  lady  to  the 
opera,  on  6ondition  that  she  might  consign 
her  to  the  care  of  another  lady  at  an  early . 
hour,  as  she  always  mad«  a.  y^VdX  o^  ^\v»xviA 
the  opera,  on  a  Satatdvy  iA^t»\Wk^ot^  ^^\^x\^ 
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ballet,  thai  her  wmnls  and  houBeholJ  mighL  i 
be  in  bed  early  enough  to  riae  and  get  their  I 
woik  done  time  enough  to  g;o  to  cliuicli.  This  [ 
young  \»iy.  and  ibe  chaperont  who  came  la 
replace  CaUierine,  were  botii,  unluckily  far 
liei,  Iriends  of  Melvyn;  and  he  consequently 
«itme  into  the  box  to  njieak  to  them.  Cathe- 
rine did  not  know  how  to  act; — she  could  rot 
bear  to  tell  him  that  her  lord  -waa  jealous  of 
him,  and  beg  him  to  go  away,  nor  did  shcliki! 
to  own  lo  him  that  the  censorious  world  had 
joined  Ibeir  naibea  improperly. 

Iiwaa  now  approaching  eleven;  and  Cathe- 
rine, who  was  really  ill  from  the  wretchedness 
of  her  mind,  and  lo  whom  her  1ord'«  coldness 
and  sndden  departure  vers  continually  present, 
resolred  to  stay  no  longer ;  but,  iHiforlHnaiely, 


n  theb 


iild  ask  t 


convey  her  to  hercarriagp  but  Melvyi 
seeing  her  luin   very   pale,  enlrented   to   be 
allowed  lo  look  for  her  servants. 

Catherine  blushed  with  painful  emotion, 
and  fiiintly  srtieulaied,  "No — I  cannot  ihink 
■of  troubling  you." 

"  1  see  how  it  is,"  said  Melvyn,  lowering 
his  voice,  "  Oh  !  Lady  Shirley,  are  you  aware 
how  your  reluctance  Co  let  me  iiave  the  honour 
of  conducting  you  to  your  carrioSA,  flatters  my 
self-love!  Dear  and  respected  lady,  be  more 
just  to  yourself,  and  do  not  let  your  health 
suffer  from  scruples  and  fears  bo  unworthy  of 

Plausible  as  was  this  reaisoninif,  Catherine 
at  first  was  not  influenced  by  it;  but  at  length 
increasing  indisposition  ob1i;TF^  lier  lo  say  that 
she  would  trouble  him  to  call  up  her  carriage ; ' 
and  till  heTelumed,  she  sat  buck  in  the  box, 
biding  her  face,  and  complaining  of  a  bad 
headache.  , 

Al  length  he  relumed;  and,  while  leaning 
on  his  arm  he  led  her  through  the  aft  yet  empty ' 
promenade,  he  knew  that  Sir  Harry  Turton,  I 
the  curious  young  man  who  had  walchad 
Catherine  into  her  house,  was  loungini;  in 
their  path,  and  would  probably  follow  t'hem  I 
and  oWrTB  their  conduct,  aa  his  suspicions! 
of  their  inlimaey  were  fully  awakened,  and ' 
bad  been  communicated  lo  others.  Melvyn  | 
;  was  100  well  aci[uainled  with  ilie  characters  ofj 
those  with  whom  he  lived,  and  with  human 
nature  in  general,  to  be  frequently,  if  mr, 
wrung  in  his  calculations;  and  he  saw  !^ir 
Harry  follow  and  watch  them  to  the  door. 
There,  inslead  of  her  carriage.  Lady  Shirley 
found  only  Melvyn'sservanl.whosaid,  if  lliey 
would  walk  a  little  way,  he  would  lead  them 
to  it.  as  it  could  not  gel  up,  and  the  way  to  it 
was  clear  and  not  dirty.  Lady  Shirley,  who 
would  nal  have  fell  rain  nor  heeded  lifrhlnincr. 
90  much  was  her  mind  absorbed  in  her  own 
wretchedness,  and  whose  <inly  desire  was  to 
gel  home  and  leave  a  scene  so  ill  lilted  to 
tranquillize  a  mind  like  Tii-rs,  «>iprpiu9eil  her 
readinesB  to  follow  Ihe  jnan;  bat,  aller  walk-l 


ing  ai  far  as  Coventry  Street,  no  cairiaga  vis 
lo  be  seen,  and  the  man  eipreeaed  his  belief 
thai  the  coachman,  being  impatient,  had  driven  I 
down  to  the  Opera  House.  Melvyn,  leeiaz ; 
fjir  Harry  still  insight,  asked  Cslheriiis«hat| 
ahe  would  do,  suggesting  that  it  would  be  nir- 

Eleasanl  to  her  probably,  with  only  him  fofj 
er  eacorl,  to  go  back  and  meet  all  the  com- 
pany coming  oul,  and  that  it  'Would  Ihererore 
bu  better,  perhaps,  for  them  to  walk  on  till  I 
they  could  meet  a  hackney-coacli,  into  which , 
he  would  put  bet,  (his  servant  remaining  witb : 
her,)  and  then  go  and  find  her  carrla^.  Calhe-  ! 
line  consented  to  all  he  proposed,  as  »b«  bad 
a  ^reat  terror  of  being  wen  by  the  coinpaBii 
with  him  alone  after  all  that  had  passed,  ani 
Tiord  Shirley's  jealousy;  and  on  Ihey  walked! 
towards  Gtosvenor  Square,  Sir  Harry  still 
following.  Dui  the  footman,  having  his  cue  1 
from  his  master,  dropped  behind  and  IHi  ihrni,! 
not  unobserved  by  ^ir  Harry.  It  was  now 
beginning  lo  rain,  and  Lady  Shirley  lad  llfi>  | 
thitig  on  but  a  while  laco  veil.  Melvyn  there- 
fore earnestly  conjured  her  to  let  him  borrow! 
for  her  a  hat  and  a  shawl  at  a  ehBmber-milU- 1 
ner's,  whose  door  Ihey  were  then  pa«aiiif,[ 
where  he  was  well  known;  and  CatheflM! 
leaned  against  the  door-poet  while  be  wcbiI 
and  borrowed  a  large  sliaw  bonnet  and  a  thick  I 
ebawl,  which  he  assisted  ber  to  pat  od;  and 
they  then  resumed  their  walk.  All  this  Sir 
Harry  saw,  macb  to  Ihe  delight  of  his  eniioci. 
ty;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  greatly  to  the  dif- 
tress  of  his  better  flings.  j 

Xi  length  they  turned  into  one  ptrtifahr. 
nliecl,  and  Sir  Hany's  heart  began  to  bnt 
with  violence;  for  he  saw  Melvyn  direct  his 
eleps  towards  one  side  of  the  way.  Ai  this 
Inoment  the  rain  fell  violenlt  j ;  but  the  witLfJ 
man,  the  curious  man.  ard  the  suffering  «o- 
man  were  regardless  of  its  violence.  CsUw-; 
rinc.  indeed,  from  illr^ess  was  now  neerly  patl' 
feeling,  and  her  weakliess  made  easy  to  her 
destroyer  what  be  might  olberwiae  havefminl 
difficult;  namely,  lo  execute  his  plan 'Of  .get- 
ting her,  in  sif  ht  of  a  witness,  the  curious  i^ir 
Harry,  into  a  diirtpulabk  hoiut.  I 

I^le  bad  led  lier  to  the  door,  and  was  (roinfi 
to  advise  her  resting  for  a  moment  in  the! 
hoUie  they  were  passing,  which,  he  said,  br-] 
longed  to' a  friend  of  his,  but  ^vho,  with  hia', 
family,  was  ihrn  In  the  country,  when  her  frri' 
failed  her;  and  she  sunk  againsi  his  fihouldrr. ' 
Melvyn  instantly  ran^  the  bell;  the  ready  j 
porter  opened,  and  the  door  of  infamy  claiir(l< 
on  Ihe  innocent  Catherine.  JMelvyn  had  tiS; 
comptished  'whal  he  wished.  Lady  Shirley'* 
pure  fame  was  blasted,  he  trusted  ;  and  evea 
her  doting  lord  would  believe  the  tale  of  bei ; 
guilt  afler  ibis  appearance,  and  he  had  ii  in  I 
contemplation  to  confirm  her  ftailly  la  the  csH ' 
in  a  manner  which  he  could  not  doubt.  "  And ' 
then."  thought  he,  "  Shirley  is  rendered 
--"  -rablp,  she  is  lost  to  Aim,  and  I  am  amply. 
iged!     Yes,  Shirley,  in  one  instance,  al 
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haTe  not  triumphed  over  me  with 

ry,  meanwhile,  almost  doubting  the 
r  his  senses,  was  still  watching  the 
i  house,  having  first  with  some  dii^ 
▼inced  himself  that  he  had  not  mis- 
lumber ;  but  he  found  that  he  had 
is  heart  bled  for  tlie  unhappy  and 
^band. 

L>ng  before  Catherine  recovered  her- 
ly ;  and  when  she  did  so,  she  was 

0  see  that  no  woman  waited  on  her, 
e  wine  and  the  wati^r  were  brought 
I.  But,  vile  as  Melvyn  was,  he 
)ear  that  a  being  so  pure  as  Cathe- 

1  be  waited  upon  or  even  exposed  to 
•f  the  abandoned  of  her  own  sex. 
near  an  hour  before  Catherine  was 
rh  to  be  moved ;  and  when  she  was 
earnest  desire  Melvyn  went  for  a 
hile  she  remained  in  a  very  neat 
?h  by  its  appearance  could  excite  no 

in  her  mind.  When  he  went  out 
'  Marry  at  a  little  distance,  and  in 
rith  another  gentleman.    This  was 

bi'tt(>r  for  his  designs ;  and  having 

coach  by  good  luck  which  had  just 
i  fare,  lie  came  in  it  into  the  street, 
t  it  to  draw  up  to  one  comer.  He 
mself  out;  not  at  all  doubting  but 

he  was  re-entered  into  the  house 

sould  go  and  take  the  number  of 

(Catherine  now   gladly  suffered 

lead  her  to  the  coach ;  and  the  two 

ling  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  street 

w  her  enter  it  supported  by  Melvyn, 

forbade  to  accompany  her.  And; 
ivinc;  pretended  to  speak  ^*  Grosv^ 
e**  in  a  low  voice,  but  loud  enough 
rheard  by  the  two  gentlemen,  ran 
Sophia  CMermont*8  house  to  relate 
complete  success  of  all  bis  strata- 

ntlemen  who  had  witnessed  this 
ipparent  iniilt  were  far  from  having 


ting  feelings.  The  one  who  had  . 
Harry,  and  had  inquired  what  he  was  i 
\  was  a  most  respectable  nobleman, 
of  I^rd  Shirley,  just  returned  from 
ty,  and  who  in  consequence  of  his 
ice  from  England  had  seen  Cathe- 
wice,  and  then  only  in  public.  But 
of  her  figure,  and  that  of  her  hand 
was  so  very  striking,  that  any  one 
once  seen  them  could  swear  with 
their  identity  wherever  they  were 
eld  ;  and  this  beautiful  hand  and 
e  pale  light  of  a  lamp,  l«ord  M 
inirloved  resting  on  Melvyn*s  shoul- 
put  her  into  the  coach.  This  proof 
lield  Lady  Shirley  was  not  wanted ; 

aiisfie<i  Lord  M yet  more  of  her 

nd  he  believed  that  it  was  his  duty 

d  Shirley  what  he  had  unwillingly 

He  also  blamed  Sir  Hany  for  not 


showing  himself,  to  prevent  her  entering  the 
house.  **  Perhaps,**  said  he*  **  she  was  inno- 
cent till  then,  though  not  in  intention*  and 
your  appearance  might  have  saved  her  from 
perdition  !'*  But  Sir  Harry  afVer  what  he  had 
before  seen  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  he 
brought  Lord  M  over  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  himself. 

When  the  hackney-coaeh  reached  Grotvenor 
Sauare,  the  roan  stopped,  and  desired  to  know 
where  he  was  to  set  down.  Catherine  told 
him,  at  Lord  Shirley *8.  And  could  she  have 
seen  his  countenance,  when,  on  her  removing 
the  bat  and  shawl,  be  saw  by  her  dress  and 
appearance  that  it  was  a  lady  whom  he  had 
taien  up  under  such  suspicious  circumstanee«« 
she  would  have  been  perplexed  to  understand 
the  expression  of  iu  At  length  she  saw  herself 
at  her  own  door,  and  the  porter  immediately 
answered  the  vulgar  rap  ot  the  coachman. 

**  It  is  mv  lady,  and  in  a  hack  !**  cried  the 
porter,  while  her  own  gentleman  ran  to  assist 
ner  oui  of  the  coach. 

'*  Burton,  is  the  carriage  returned  yet  Y** 

"No,  my  lady." 

**I  missed  it  strangely,"  said  the  uncon- 
scious Catherine  as  she  got  out;  **  one  of  yon 
must  go  and  say  that  1  am  come  home." 

The  coachman  gave  a  sort  of  hem,  and 
looked  sly.  "  My  rare  is  seven  shillings,  my 
lady,"  said  he. 

^^  Seven  shillings !"  said  Burton. 

**  Pay  him  what  he  asks,"  said  Catherine, 
••  it  is  a  wet  night." 

The  coachman  concluded  that  she  did  this 
to  prevent  Questions  being  asked,  and  he  had 
asked  double  bis  fiire,  being  sure  that  the  sum 
would  not  be  disputed.  And  Burton  did  as  he 
was  ordered ;  though  wondering  to  see  his  lady 
come  home  alone  and  without  a  servant  in 
such  a  vehicle,  and  holding  a  straw  bonnet 
and  a  shawl  in  her  hand. 

**  This  was  some  charity  scheme  of  hers,  I  Ml 
lay  my  life,"  said  Burton  to  the  porter ;  for  to 
suspect  his  lady,  and  such  a  lady,  of  any 
thing  wrong  would  have  been  in  Burton^ 
eyes  little  better  than  sacrilege;— and  the 
porter  agreed  with  him.  Catherine's  maid 
was  eqoally  astonished,  and  equally  candid, 
even  though  she  saw  the  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and  also  the  draggled  stale  of  her  lady*t 
clothes;  but  reapect  being  banished  by  snr^ 
prise,  die  exclaimed,  "  l>Bar  me,  my  lady ! 
where  can  vou  have  been,  and  where  did  yon 
get  that  vulgar  hat  and  handkerchief!" 

Catherine  now  recollected  that  some  expl»> 
nation  was  indeed  necessary.  And  as  she 
began  to  narrate  what  bad  happened,  she  saw 
that  the  tale  aha  had  to  tell  was  so  odd  and  ao 
suspicious,  especially  as  she  must  tell  it  also 
to  a  Jealous  husband,  that  she  beeama  eon- 
fiiaed;  she  hesitated,  she  turned  pale;  ahe 
broke  off*  suddenly— and  at  last,  eoroplaining 
of  great  giddineaa  in  her  head,  ahe  threw  ber- 
•air  OD  tha  sofii;  tktn^  tboagli  ika  did  not 
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absolutely  lose  her  senses,  she  lay  for  some 
time  without  the  power  of  motion,  and  when 
she  retired  lo  bed,  to  sleep  was  she  found  im- 
possible. 

The  next  day  she  was  a  little  relieved  in 
mind  by  receiving  a  short  thoush  cold  letter 
iVom  Lord  Shirley,  and  evidently  written  un- 
der suppressed  feelings ;  and  Catherine,  who 
now  saw  every  thing  Uirough  a  jaundiced  eve, 
was  but  too  conscious  of  the  change  in  his 
style.  But  his  letter  conveyed  one  piece  of 
information  which  was  important  and  interest- 
ing to  many  persons  from  different  causes. 
He  announced  in  it  his  intention  of  returning 
the  next  day.  In  two  days  at  most,  then. 
Lord  M knew  that  his  must  be  the  pain- 
ful task  of  imparting  to  Lord  Shirley  the  sus- 
picious and  damning  circumstance  which  he 
nad  witnessed.  Sophia  and  Melvyn  knew 
that  the  last  destroying  blow  was  now  about 
to  be  given  to  the  reputation  of  Catherine  and 
the  peace  of  Lord  Shirley.  And  Catherine 
knew,  though  pure  even  of  intentional  error, 
that  she  was  going  to  appear  under  circum- 
stances of  a  very  suspicious  nature  before  a 
jealous  and  irritated  judge.  Perhaps  none  of 
these  parties  slept  well  that  night.  But  at 
length  the  dreaded,  the  desired,  the  eventful 
morrow  arrived. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

Lord  Shirley  reached  Lonuon  the  next 
day  about  noon,  having  left  the  gentleman  re- 
covering to  whom  he  had  been  summoned. 
But  ho  had  crossed  Westminster  Bridge  be- 
fore  he  had  determined  whether  it  would  be 
better  tor  him  to  go  home  tirst,  or  not  see 
Lady  Shirley  till  he  had  endeavoured  by  means 
of  Miss  Clermont  to  clear  up  to  his  satisfac- 
tion the  suspicions  infused  into  his  mind  by 
some  of  the  strange  conversation  that  he  had 
overheard  at  Somerset  House. 

At  length,  however,  he  resolved  to  go  to 
Sophia  (irst,  as  he  tVlt  afraid  of  meeting  the 
eye  of  Catherine  till  he  could  gaze  on  her 
again  with  pleasure,  and   make  her  amends 
for  having  left  her  without  one  single  adieu, 
by  returning  to  her  with  renewed  confidence  | 
and  unabated  atftx'tion.     He  found  Sophia  at  i 
home  and  alone,  and  not  a  little  pleased  to ; 
find  that  he  had  come  to  her  before  he  went  to  ■ 
set*   Catherine.     But  she  soon   tound  that  it  j 
was  jealousy  of  his  wife,  not  regard  tor  her, 
that  led  him  to  her,  and  the  thought  steeled 
her  heart  against  his  evident  distress. 

Lord  Shirley,  unable  to  disclose  to  any  one 
a  conversation  that  inculpated  and  degraded 
Catherine,  which  what  he  had  overheard  most 
certainly  did,  asked  Sophia  with  an  air  of  as- 
sumed indifference,  whether  she  had  heard  the 


name  of  the  street  in  which  Melvjn't  stable- 
keeper  lived,  and  of  the  mews  whenee  the 
countess  and  Melvyn  were  seen  coming  oat 
Sophia  named  both,  having  heard  them  from 
Sir  Harry  Turton.  Lord  Shirley  soon  after 
made  an  excuse  for  leaving  her,  and  resolved 
to  satisfy  his  mind  by  going  in  search  of 
Chariotte  WrighL  Charlotte  Wright  was 
well  known,  and  her  apartment  soon  found; 
but  she  was  not  within,  being,  as  a  little  girl 
informed  him,  gone  to  visit  a  poor  &mily 
higher  up  the  stairs. 

''  I  will  follow  her  thither,**  said  Lord  Shir- 
ley, *^  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to  find  her.** 
And  as  he  spoke  he  ascended  the  stairs;  for 
he  recollected  that  Melvyn  visited  one  family 
on  the  staircase,  and  perhaps  Charlotte  was 
gone  to  them. 

He  was  quite  correct  in  his  eonjectore ;  and 
on  asking  for  one  Charlotte  Wright,  she  an- 
swered from  an  adjoining  room,  and  opened 
the  door.  The  persons  were  so  like  the  de- 
scription which  Catherine  had  given,  that 
Lord  Shirley  had  no  doubt  he  was  right;  and 
he  asked  Charlotte  if  this  was  the  fkmily 
whom  Mr.  Melvyn  visited. 

Charlotte,  who  was  prepared  for  this  visit 
by  Melvyn,  and  also  for  questions,  and  with 
answers,  replied  in  the  affirmative.  But  the 
poor  sick  man  observed,  **  Yes,  the  gentleman 
to  be  sure  was  very  good;  but  since  that 
sweet  young  lady  has  not  come  to  see  neigh- 
bour Smith,  he  has  not  come  near  me.** 

•»  What  young  lady  ?** 

^^  Oh !  a  young  lady,   a    countess,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Charlotte,   lowering   her  voice;  j 
^*  but  I  cannot  talk  about  her  here,  nor  indeed 
at  all." 

**  Oh,  such  a  sweet  lady !"  cried  the  wife, 
**  I  am  sure  I  should  not  wonder  if  all  the 
world  came  to  look  at  her;  and  yet,  tboogfa 
the  gentleman  might  come  ofiener  on  her  ac-  \ 
count,  he  came  at  first  without  knowing  that 
she  was  here."  | 

"  Ay,  wife ;  you  are  ready  enough  to  speak 
up  for  the  gentleman,  for  he  is  a  handsome 
gentleman,  that  *s  the  truth  on  it ;  and  so  the 
lady  thought,  for  I  sha^nt  forget  how  she 
smiled  upon  him  and  called  him  her  good 
friend." 

Lord  Shirley  started,  and  thought  he  had 
no  more  business  in  that  room.  Therefore, 
putting  a  dollar  in  the  wife*s  hand,  and  tell- 
ing Charlotte  that  his  business  was  with  her, 
he  led  the  way  down  stairs  with  thztaerrtmttU 
de  nrur  which  jealousy  alone  can  give. 

When  he  reached  Charlotte*8  humble  room, 
he  closed  the  door,  and  asked  her  if  she  had 
really  uttered  the  words  which  the  young 
men  had  repeated.  And  Charlotte,  affecting 
to  be  confused,  and  to  hesitate,  said  that  she 
was  afraid  to  speak,  for  fear  she  should  get ! 
anger  from  Mr.  Melvyn;  and  to  be  sure  &e 
must  sav  he  paid  her  welly — but-—** 

"Paid  you  for  what?'* 
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^  Dear  me !  your  hooour  speaks  so  sharp, 
▼ou  frighten  me-— Why,  you  see,  when  the 
lady  and  Mr.  Melvyn  came  down  from  seeing 
the  poor  folks  up  stairs,  they  used  to  come  in 
lieie ;  and  you  know,  sir,  though  we  poor 
folks  are  poor,  we  are  neither  blind  nor  de^f ; 
and  1  soon  saw  that  those  grandees  liked  to 
be  together,  and  so  1  used  to  leave  them.*' 
•*\Vhal!  here!" 
•*  Yes," 

**  Distraetion !"  cried  Lord  Shirley,  and 
;  rushed  out  of  the  room  like  a  madman ;  but 
;  coming  back  to  the  door,  he  said,  ^^VVell, 
.  woman,  go  on." 

I     **  Lord !  your  honour,  why  should  you  take 
OB  so  !  I  am  sure  I  meant  to  insinuate  nothing 
\  impropef ;  I  dare  say,  madam  *s  as  innocent  as 
:  I  am. 

Lord  Shirley  looked  at  her  fiercely,  and  the 
wofd  "  Strumpet !"  almost  buret  from  his  lips. 
— i^  Go  on,"  he  cried. 

**  Well,  sir;  at  last  the  neighbours  did  not 
like  the  look  of  it,  and  they  said  I  must  not 
ki  the  grandees  come  into  my  room ;  snd  so 
I  loM  them,  and  they  took  it  Tery  kindly; 
ud  so,  after  staying  only  a  little  while  up 
•caiia  with  the  poor  folks,  to  what  they  used 
Is  do,  they  used  to  walk  away  together,  but 
where  they  went  to,  I  can*t  pretend  for  to 
sny. 

**  There,"  said  Lord  Sbirler,  throwing  her 
toase  money,  '*  there  I"  and  clarted  down  the 
Btrert. 

**  But  can  this  be  real  t"  said  he  to  himself, 

''Is  not  this  woman  a  suborned  witness?— 

by  whom,  and  for  whati     It  were 

to  suppose  it;— and  that  she  likes 

iMelryn  and  dotes   upon  his  conversation  I 

I  well   know— To  be  sure,  their  intercourse 

'  might  not  he  criminal ;  no,  I  am  sure  it  was 

DOC ;  I  am  not  yet  so  cursed  as  to  believe  it 

vas  ^— and  yet  should  I  have  judged  so  fa- 

I  ▼oarably  of  any  other  woman  t" 

During  this  time  the  earl  was  walking  to- 
wards home;  but  when  he  caught  sight  of  his 
o<WB  house,  he  started  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ba- 
silisk,  and  directed  his  steps  towards  Sophia 
l^lemoDt  s. 

Catherine  meanwhile  was  vainly  expecting 
her  lord's  return ;  and  as  she  hoped  that  he 
wcQld  have  come  home  before  he  went  any- 
where else,  after  his  first  absence  from  her  of 
ihrae  whole  days,  she  concluded  that  he  was 
■SI  returned;  but  this  conclusion  was,  she 
femid,  only  too  soon  wholly  erroneous,  when 
she  received  the  following  note  from  the  duch- 
cwoT  C . 

**  Ftndini;  your  lord  is  returned,  as  the  duke 
9KW  him  at  'Miss  Clermont's  door  to-day,  I 
W^  yon  both  to  dine  here  at  five,  and  accnm- 
pmy  the  dnke  and  me  to  a  private  box  at  Co- 
Teal  Garden.  Amelia  C ." 

A  misi  came  over  Catherine's  eyes  as  soon 
as  aha  read  this  note;  and  though  she  was 


incapable  of  feeling  jealousy,  she  owned  in 
the  bitterness  of  her  heart  that  she  had  never 
known  poignant  anguish  till  that  overwhelm- 
ing moment!  But  even  here,  her  habitual 
piety  soon  came  to  her  aid ;  and  feeling  that 
m  proportion  to  her  misery  ought  to  be  her 
resignation,  if  her  faith  were  really  such  as 
she  had  eiuleavoured  to  make  it,  she  sought 
for  support  under  her  snflferings  where  alone 
it  could  be  obtained ;  and  ^  Neverthelesa,  not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done !"  burst  from  her 
quivering  lips,  and  calmed  her  perturbed  aoul. 
But  how  should  she  answer  the  note  of  the 
duchess!  And  after  much  perplexity  she 
wrote  aa  follows : 


ct 


I  shall  leave  Lord  Shirley  to  answer  for 
himself,  my  dear  duchess ;  hut  I  am  not  at  all 
fit  to  go  to  the  play  this  evening,  and  must  de- 
cline the  pleasure  of  accompanying  you." 

Lord  Shirley,  however,  did  not  return  to  her 
lold  of  the  inviution  to  the  plav ;  and  Cathe- 
rine's wretchedness  increased  eveir  hour. 
Unfortunately  too,  the  General  called,  and 
asked  her  how  the  earl  was  after  his  harried 
journey. 

**  1  have  not  seen  him  yet,"  replied  Cathe- 
rine. 

^  Not  seen  him !  Has  he  not  been  homeY" 

"  No." 

'*  Not  home !  when  the  duke  of  C—  told 
me  that  he  saw  him  at  Sophia  Clermont's 
doorV' 

The  General  said  no  more,  for  he  saw  Ca» 
therine  turn  pale;  and  he  well  knew  that, 
whatever  she  folt,  this  was  a  subject  which 
her  strong  sense  of  a  wife's  duty  would  forbid 
her  to  talk  upon;  but  to  remain  with  her  and 
see  her  suffering  without  expressing  his  s}rm-> 
pathv  with  her  sufferings,  he  felt  to  be  im- 
possible ;  therefore,  affectionately  pressing 
her  cold  hand,  he  said,  '*  Good-day  to  you, 
my  dear  child  !"  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

The  General  had  for  aome  time  past  been 
jealous  of  the  earl's  visits  to  Sophia  Cler- 
mont ;  and  now  his  fears  being  confirmed  in 
a  most  painful  degree,  he  went  home  with  his 
mind  violently  irritated  against  Lord  Shirley, 
and  his  open  neglect,  as  he  thought,  of  even 
common  decorum.  It  was  therefore  vrith  no 
very  complacent  feelings  that  he  heard,  after 
he  had  been  home  a  short  time.  Lord  Shirley 
himself  announced.  But  there  was  a  look  of 
such  misery  in  the  earl's  countenance,  that  it 
instantly  softened  the  General's  heart  in  his 
fiivour;  and  extending  his  hand  to  him,  he 
aaid,  ^  For  mercy's  sake,  Lionel,  tell  me  what 
has  hsppened  to  you  t"  Lord  Shirley  wrung 
the  hand  he  oflTered  in  silence,  snd  burst  into 
tears ;  while  the  General  anxiously  and  im- 
patiently awaited  his  communications. 

Lord  Shirley  had  returned  again  to  Sophia 
Clermont's  door,  but  had  not  resolution  to  go 
in  and  impart  to  her  such  strong  evidenee 
against  the  fiune  if  boI  the  virtoe  d[  hit  wifo» 
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especially  as  he  knew  that  she  would  hv  man- 
ner, if  not  hy  words,  insinaate  that  she  thought 
her  ffuilty  to  the  fullest  extent.  *^  No,'* 
thought  he,  *^  I  will  not  put  her,  fidlen  as  she 
is,  in  the  power  of  an  envious  woman ;  hut, 
as  my  mind  will  he  upset  if  I  hare  no  con- 
fidant and  adviser,  I  will  go  and  state  every 
circumstance  to  one  to  whom  her  honour  and 
reputation  are  as  dear  as  to  myself;**  and  he 
instantly  went  in  seaich  of  the  General.  But 
when  he  had  recovered  his  agitation  at  first 
seeing  him,  he  was  wholly  at  a  loss  for  words 
to  be^n  his  narration ;  and  the  General  said 
impatiently,  ^  Well,  it  is  lucky  for  me  that  I 
have  only  this  moment  parted  with  Catherine, 
else  your  emotion  woula  alarm  me  still  more 
than  it  does,  for  I  should  think  it  concerned 
her.**      ^ 

*'And  so  it  does  concern  her;  she  is  the 
cayse,  the  sole  cause,  of  the  misery  you  be- 
told-'* 

**  By  being  your  wife,  my  lord  t**  asked  the 
General  sternly,  **and  thereby  preventing  your 
marrying  another  1  for  I  know  not  else  now 
Catherine  Shirley  should  make  the  misery  of 
her  husband.** 

-**  I  don*t  understand  you,**  replied  the  earl 
indignantly ;  **  if  Lady  Shirley  be  as  ine- 
proaehable  a  wife  as  I  have  been  a  husband, 
my  misery  will  soon  be  at  an  end.** 

**  If  she  be  an  irreproachable  wife  !'* 

**  Yes,  I  did  say  so;  and  I  beg  to  be  allow- 
ed to  relate  to  you  some  circumstances  which 
warrant  the  expression.'* 

'^  Ob,  pray  relate  them,**  answered  the 
General  with  a  sneer;  **they  must  be  con- 
vincing, no  doubt.** 

The  earl  immediately,  but  with  great  hesi- 
tation and  confusion,  confessed  his  long  jea- 
lousy of  Melvyn,  and  the  indiscreet,  indeco- 
rous, if  not  criminal  conduct,  by  which  Cathe- 
rine had  increased  his  suspicions  till  they 
amounted  almost  to  certainty. 

The  General  listened  with  motionless  as- 
tonishment and  indignation.  At  length  he 
exclaimed,  ^^This  must  be  a  base  conspiracy 
against  your  wife,  rov  lord,  founded  on  her 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  on  that 
rash  innocence  which,  conscious  of  its  own 
incorruptibility,  disregards  appearances.  — 
These  people  are  vile  agents  of  viler  employ- 
ers; an  artful  man  and  a  disappointed  woman 
— My  lord,  my  lord,  I  tremble,  I  shudder  to 
think  that  you  must  be  either  their  dupe  or 
their  assistant  in  this  bad  business." 

*^  Assistant  !**  cried  the  earl,  starting  up, 
every  fibre  trembling  with  indignant  passion; 
*'  You  cannot,  General  Shirley,  nay,  you  dare 
not  believe  it!" 

**  My  lord,  you  dare  believe,  and  even  tell 
me  you  think  my  granddaughter  an  adulteress, 
a  fact  full  as  improbable  as  that  her  husband 
should  be  leagued  with  a  male  and  female 
profligate  to  take  away  her  reputation.'* 


**  Sir,**  replied  the  etrl,  **  I  came  to  yw  Ar 
consolation  •  and  comfort.    Bat—** 

**And,  my  lord,  if  my  enspidoDS  mllj 
wrong  you,  yon  hare  found  both ;  for  I  hm 
told  you  these  appearances  against  Ijsdy8k» 
ley,  which  are  1  own  extremely  strong,  m 
nothing  more  than  the  result  m*  a  bass  eos- 
spiracy  against  her  fame  and  peaee." 

**  But  why  should  the  persons  in  quenioi 
conspire  against  her  t** 

**  Why  are  persons  ever  vicious,  ray  Ml 
— But  I  see,  sir,  that  you  wish,  spite  A  whri 
you  say,  and  no  doubt  from  private  motivcBcf 
your  own,  to  believe  what  von  have  beui; 
and  as  that  is  the  ease,  I  will  not  stay  fai  yov 
presence  longer  than  to  assure  yoo  that  I  ahill^ 
at  any  time  be  willing  to  receive  Lady  Shfali^r 
to  my  arm9  and  my  protection,  whenever  ha 
husband  thinks  proper  to  abandon  her.**  Umi 
rushing  into  another  room  he  lefl  Lord  Shlriiy 
ofiendM  but  relieved ; — for  the  General  mighl 
be  right— Melvyn  and  Sophia  might  be  actoi- 
ted  by  motives  of  revenge ;— but  yet  it  wu 
impossible,  for  Melvyn  must  know  that  k 
risked  his  life ;  and  thouffh  it  might  be  WMlh 
a  lover*8  while  to  risk  life  for  the  possesnts 
of  the  woman  he  loved,  yet  surely  it  could  olt 
be  for  the  mere  appearance  of  having  obtaiitd 
it.  Still  the  love,  the  devoted  lore,  he  bon 
to  Catherine,  made  him  resolve  to  give  Iht 
General *s  opinion  all  the  weight  possibls;  asi 
while  it  predominated  over  his  mind,  he  hd 
the  resolution  to  return  home. 

Catherine  was  alone  when  be  entered,  asi 
so  overcome  at  seeing  him,  that  instead  of 
running  to  meet  him,  she  sunk  on  a  cbiir 
beside  her,  and  pale  as  death  awaited  hit 
approach. 

*'  Whence,*'  said  Lord  Shirley  to  himselC 
**  whence  springs  this  strong  emotion  t  Could 
any  thing  less  than  conscious  guilt  produce 
iti*'  And  his  manner  became  as  cold  as  pos- 
sible. *^  How  are  yoo.  Lady  Shirley  t"  nid 
he,  just  touching  her  cheek  with  his  lips. 

"  How  am  1 1"  she  returned ;  "  O,  Shirley! 
how  can  1  be  otherwise  than  miserable  1" 

'*  If  miserable,  you  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  yourself. — Does  not  your  conscience  ac- 
cuse you  of  much  that  even  the  most  indal^^ 
ing  husband  must  think  deserving  reproba- 
tion 1" 

*^It  does;  but  not  enough  to  excuse  yoor 
past  and  present  coldness;  not  enough  to  jus- 
tify your  going  to  the  house  of  another  befoie 
you  came  home  to  see  me.** 

Lord  Shirley  could  not  listen  to  that  tooch- 
ing  and  now  mournful  voice,  without  feeling 
his  heart  insensibly  attracted  towards  her,  and 
his  suspicions  diminished ;  and  to  conceal  the 
extent  of  his  emotion  he  turned  into  the  inner 
drawing-room. 

At  uiis  moment  Moore,  Lady  Shirley's 
maid,  opened  the  door  of  the  front  room,  and 
said,  **  My  lady,  Mr.  Melvyn  has  sent  fat  die 
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ind  ihawl  he  borrowed  for  you  I: 


I  Irijililened  at  her  lord  and  for  hi' 

ill  explain,"  said  Catherine  in  a  Wii 
and  tn^mblioK  with  emotion  from  ili< 
e  renuU  of  whnt  she  wae  forced  thii 
y  to  communii^te,  "I  wa*  forced  t< 
oui  the  opera  last  nif[ht,  and  with  Itlr 
I,  and  he  wai  to  good  ai  to  borrow  fo 

Sbirley  waited  lo  hear  no  more;  bvi 
at  her  a  look  fierce  and  terrible  wiii 
h  and  indignation,  he  ran  down  itair 
ked  hiintelf  inlo  his  study  to  eoniidt' 
'as  10  be  done.  Bui  hi*  own  gent]  i> 
lockrd  loudly  for  admittance,  telliMf 
It  lie  had  a  note  to  delirer  from  Lon 
whii-h  rcriuired  an  immediate  anawtr 
nl  Shirley  reluctantly  edmilted  him. 

denr   Lord,   (wioie  Lord   M ) 

Jim  tn  eome  to  my  hnuae  on  the  f 
this — T  have  only  now  aieertained  tl" 
yuor  bfini;  returned.  It  is  nece«Bai\ 
■  oirn  tair  thai  JOU  and  1  shi 


I  of  his  better  feelings  by  his  lelf-loTs;  end 
!  ereiy  sansalion,  but  of  pity  for  hig  ■uflerin^i 
,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  was  snnihilaled  ii 
I  the  heart  of  Lord  M— —  when  the  earl  enter' 

ed   hii   apartment.      "  Shirley,"   said    Lord 

M aqueeiing  hi*  hand  affectionately, 

I  loved  jrour  father  dearly,  and  I  lo*e  hia  ■ 
!  love  him  for  his  father's  sake  and  his  own 

too!" 

I      "  My  dear  lord,  1  never  doobled  you  re- 
'  g«rd." 
I      "  Nor  did  I  send  for  yoo  now 

of  iL  Bot  ss  i  think  that  nothing  hat  strong 
I  regard  and   strong  intimacy  csn  justify   the 

liberU  I  am  going  to  tak» — " 
I      "  Oh !  DO  apologies,  bnt  come  to  the  point 

at  once."     And  as   he  spoke,   Lord  Shirley 

held   his  hand   lo  his  hnd,   which  lilerallj 

thrabbed  with  the  agony  of  expectation. 
I      "Well  then,  Shirley; — I  was  abroad  when 

JOU  married;  and  I  returned  ti 

only  of  your  happiness,  and  the  virtoe,  nj 

piety,  of  your  cojintess." 
1      ".Wjifjf,' — I  understand  you;  goon." 
"  But  lately, —  lell  me,  my  dear 


have 


r  had   r 


r  Ihr, 


IS  must  concern  my  wife,"  ihouoh 
lirlfy;  and  fur  a  moment  he  dread-i'i 
any  thing  to  eanfLTm  liis  wretehedne^'' 
d'lubt;  but  ihc  neii  minute  he  thougli 

pr  than   tin 

^t  did.     He  found  Lord  M alom- 

■  that  hp  Ml  some  strong  emotion  at  se-' 
.;  while  the  former  discovered  from  ih' 
nd  ajnlation  depicted  on  l.ord  Shjr 
untenance,  that  what  he  had  lo  coiii 
te  was  probably   not   unexpected  b\ 

M  was  a  man  of  slront;  sense  sn< 
irrjudiees,  and  he  thought  it  wrong  ii 
nn  lo  he  mmarkable  for  any  thini; 
urepled ;  hut  the  reputation  of  extr  i 
:-  virtue  or  pieiv  was  lo  him  almost  :l~ 
eait  of  extraordinary  talents  or  eitratir- 
impudence.  Nay,  to  dare  to  be  eilrn* 
r  in  any  lliing.  was  being  Impudent 
<;  and  what  he  considered  ■■  the  as- 

n  "f  superior  sanctity  in  Lady  Shirli-v 
Illy  prejudiced  his  mind  against  her, 
lie  ii/ttrm-nonetf  >s  rarely  deeply  hull 
linsihnt  proves  Ihe  truth  of  hit  theorx  . 
•■  of  his  regard  for  Ijord  Shirley,  spii'' 
ral  kindness  of  his  nalure,  he  had  eon- 
■d  wilh  a  little  self^eomplBeency  Uj<' 
Lady  fihirley  coming  out  of  a  house  'if 

hi*  wa*  an  nnworlby  tribnle,  exacted 


Shiilev's  affeciions  were  alienated  from  yon 

"  Bnt  not  that  a  Iom  of  Tirtae  had  been  the 

•'  Vf  hat  makes  yoo  ask  V  •nswered  Lord 

Shirley,  turning  pale  as  death. 

"If  yon  wish  it,  you  shall  h 

"Go  on;   I  am    piepaied    now  for   any 

I      But  he  deceived  himself;   for  when  Lord 

M entered  inlo  the  whole  minute  detail  of 

what  he  had  himself  teen  in  addiiion  to  what 
Sir  Harry  Turton  had  witnessed,  the  wrelehed 

!  husband  leaned  hia  head  on  the  lahle  in  a  de- 

igree  of  misery,  of  certain,  of  hopeless  misery, 
to  which  all  his  preceding  agonies  had  been 
nothing  in  comparison.  Wben  he  was  more 
composed  he  desired  to  see  Sir  Harry  TnrloD, 
who  was  wraiting  below  stairs;  and  he  im- 

I  medislely  obeyed  the  sammon*. 

Lord  Shirley  listened  with  tolerable  patience 
to  the  leeital   Sir  Hairy  gave,  till  he  men- 

I  lioned  the  bonnet  and  ahawl  which  Melvyn 
had  borrowed ;  and  then  he  started  np,  saying, 
"  The  raeeal  sent  for  these  very  Ihings  jnat 
now  when  1  was  with  her ;  aitd  she  told  me 
(hat  he  bad  borrowed  them  for  her  to  walk 

'  home  wilh  from  the  Opera' 

"  Of  the  fact  as  far  ai 
dear  lord,  there  wanted 
that  remains  unproved   is  the  criminali^  of 
the  parties ;  and — " 

"  Sorely,"  cried  Sir  Harry, "  Melvio' 
ing  openly  for  the  thinga  he  borrowed  wac 


very  impodent;  and  Lsdy  Shirley's  owDittf 
that  she  had  walked  hoBM  wilh  him,  we*  very 
impudent  also,  if  they  were  both  eooseioa*  of 
great  gnilt." 
"  I  waa  thiokiag  tU  MBW,"  Mid  Lnd  Shir- 
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ley  faintly.    **Bat  then  the  house— yea  are  injured  htm  too  mimk  alnaif ;  wmA  ao 

•ore  it  was  a  bad  boaie  Y**  deration  will  foree  me  to  give  him  the  ■ 

**  Quite  sore,'*  replied  Sir  Uvrj.  he  desires.^ 

«« But  did  he  not  decoy  her  into  it«  think  ye,  u],  this  your  last  moIt^  Mr.  Ifthyal 

en  some  false  preteneeY^'  and  will  yon,  oo  this  palirr  pretsBes^  dsw  ti 

<'  Is  it  likely  V^  replied  Lord  M .  «  Md-  deny  Loid  Shirley  the  only  srttifcfUiw  hscM 


▼yn*8  character  has  hitherto  been  unblemish-  receive  1  for  the  gnrands  aie  not,  I  ftsr«  siA> 

ed !— >Sf  y  dear  lord,**  he  continued,  **  though  oient  for  a  diTorak** 

I  lo?e  Sir  Harry's  candour,  and  pity  your  des-  •*  My  lord,  whalefer  be  the  noiivss  is  whiah 

Cte  wish  of  tnisdnfr  to  it,  I  must  say  that  you  and  the  world  may  irapate  my  nfsai  « 

y  Shirley  remained  in  the  house  some  fight  Loid  Shirley,  I  shall  still  psnercsi  is 

time ;  and  when  she  came  out  she  leaned  it,    I  will  not  nm  the  risk  of  urandsriiv  As 

xrery  contentedly  on  Alelvyn,  and  they  evi-  man  I  haye  dishonomed.** 

dently  parted  on  good  terms."  ••This  sounds   prettily*  sur,**  ssid  Lsrt 

*•  Is  there  then  no  hoj^,  no  doubt Y*'  cried  M*-^;  ««aiid  we  will  lapert  whaft  yea  ssy 

Lord  Shirley,  threwii^  himeelf  on  the  sofa  in  frithfblly  to  Loid  Shiiley.** 

such  s  paroxysm  of  misery  as  nearly  threaten-  They  did  so ;  and  wortced  hie  noUe  eel  b* 

ed  to  oTertum  his  reason ;  while  Lord  M dignsnt  miiyii  up  to  a  state  of  fieeey  hf  Ike 

looked  on  in  silent  and  powerless  sympathy,  narration. 

and  Sir  Harry  cried  like  a  child.  m  j^^  does  he  eicwi  the  tet,**  ttm^Amlmud 

••Come,  tell  me;  what  is  to  be  doaeV  Lord  Shirley,  ^^ss  if  he  ghned  in  it!    Ani 

cried  Lord  Shirley,  at  length  starting  up.  does  he  make  a  merit  of  letting  sse  life  aftv 

••  Shall  we  go  to  the  General !  I  trust  he  wDl  having  dishonomed  me  f    Bat  be  shsU  igls 

be  convinc^  now ! — But  no,  my  first  business  me  siSil,  if  he  has  one  atom  ef  spirit.*'    Ss 

is  with  Melvyn.    Lord  M ,  go  to  him,  saying,  he  ruahed  down  stairs*  Lord  M 

you  know  what  to  say ;  you  will  be  my  se-  and  Sir  Harry  following  him  as  ftst  as  thqr 

cond  r*  could,  and  went  to  Melvya's  house. 

••No  doubt;  but  Sir  Harry  had  better  go 
with  me,  should  he  ask  on  what  grounds  of 

suspicion  you  proceed."  -^ 

••  Undoubtealy.**  And  the  two  gentlemen 
departed,  leaving  Lord.  Shirley  to  •meditate 
e'en  to  madness.' 

Melvyn  was  at  home,  expecting  to  receive  CHAPTER   XXV* 
some  message  from  Lord  Shirley  ;  and  think- 
ing that   Lord   M or  Sir  Harry  Turton  Few  persons  were  so  well  resd  as  this  naa 

would  be  the  bearer  of  it,  his  plan  of  action  in  the  human  heart,  and  the  natural  course  of 

was  already  laid.    As  soon  as  the  gentlemen  human  motives  and  human  actions.    He  foie- 

appeared,  he  courteously  demanded  to  what  saw  the  chance  there  was  of  a  visit  from  Lord 

fortunate  circumstance  he  owed  the  honour  of  Shirley,  and  he  had  prepared  for  it.     Uvd 

a  visit  from  Lord  M .    And  when  Lord  Shirley  knocked  at  the  door  violently;  and  as 

M eaid  that  he  waited  on  him  from  Lord  soon  as  it  opened  he  asked  whether  Mr.  Md- 

Shirley,  he  affected  to  look  confused  and  to  ^n  was  within.    The  servant  said  ••Yes." 

act  astonishment.    But  when  Lord   M— -^  On  which  the  earl  rushed  past  him,  befiis 

explained  his  business,  he  acted  indignation,   Lord  M and  Sir  Harry  Turton  had  ea- 

and  desired  to  know  what  ground  Lord  Shir-  tered  the  hall.  Lord  Shirley  found  Melvya, 
ley  had  for  such  unwarranUble  insinuations,  thoueh  it  was  near  the  end  of  a  hot  Jone,  sit- 
But  when  Lord  M and  Sir  Harry  both  ting  by  a  fire ;  but  that  fire  had  evidently  been 

declared  what  they  had  seen,  and  what  Lord  only  just  lighted  for  the  sake  of  buminff  pt- 

M thought  it  his  duty  to  communicate  to  pers ;  and  this  Melvyn  was  in  the  act  of  doiBg 

the  injured  husband,  he  affected  to  be  exces-  as  Lord  Shirley  entered  the  room, 

sively  overcome;  and  falling  back  in  his  chair  On  seeing  him,  Melvyn  attempted  to  ssiis 

and  covering  his  face  with   his  hands,  he  a  note  that  lay  at  a  little  distance;  but  Lord 

murmured  out  ••  Dear  creature !  how  will  she  Shirley  recognisinfl;  Catherine's  hand,  tore  it 

support  this  trial!"    And  for  some  moments  from  his  grasp,  and  read  the  following  words: 

^^.T^  "^^"^  .    *       u          •  V       A  J    A  "All  wUl  soon  be  discovered,  I  fssr;  but 

••We  cannot  stay  here,  sir,"  said  Lord  ^e  on  yoor  guard;  I  mean  to  aa^  my  imio. 

5*":rJ'^",^^^'^'r^  witness  your  regrets  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^    ^he  bonnet  and  shawl  J 

for  the  diwlosure  of  a  crime  which  one  grain  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^    ,^  ^           ^^  ^^^^ 

of  principle  would  have  prevented  you  from  y^^j^ 

committing.    But  I  desire  to  know  what  I  am  /        '                                     „  r*    R ** 

to  tell  Lord  Shirley."  ^"  ^'       ' 

••This,  my  lord ; — that  I  cannot,  will  not  It  seemed  as  if  every  fresh  proof  of  Cathe- 

add  to  my  guilt,  by  lifting  my  hand  against  rine's  guilt  had  been  preceded  in  Lord  Shii^ 

the  life  of  Lord  Shirley.    No,  my  lord,  1  have  ley's  mind  by  some  iieeh  eoBTietieii  of  licr  in- 
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nor^nee.  with  such  unabated  acutenMB  of  Buf- I  place  of  rendezTous.    They   found    Melvyn  ■ 
j  leriDfr  did  he  appear  to  receive  each  diflTerent  \  with  a  friend  of  his  already  there;  and  Lord 

•ucceasire  cTidence  of  the  truth  of  his  suKpi-  ;  M .lost  no  time  in  measuring  the  ground. 

ciofkft.  j  *'  Mr.  Melvyn,**  said  he,  *^  as  Lord  Shirley  is 

**  Nir,**  taid  he  at  length,  **  I  came  to  insist   the  challenger,  you  fire  first.**    Melvyn  took 
on  your  roeetinj;  me.**  his  ground,  and  the  pistol  offered  him ; 


•*  I  will  nou** 

**  Base,  dishonourable  seducer  !*' 
'*  I  am  not  a  seducer,  my  lord,**  interrupted 
ijtfelvyn.  *'  I  should  not  have  dared  to  think 
,  of  Lady  Shirley  improperly,  had  I  not  been 
!  privy  by  accident  to  the  secret  of  the  man  on 
-  the  balcony.** 
j      **  Coward!*^    At  this  word  Melvyn  looked 


**  Yes,  cowurd !  and  even  your  wretched 


but 
instantly  discharged  it  in  the  air.  ^*  Now,  my 
lord,  I  am  ready  to  receive  your  fire,**  said*  he ; 
^*  but  I  swear  that  I  will  not  take  aim  at  you.** 

**  Nay,  this  is  trifling,**  cried  Lord  M ; 

while   Lord   Shirley  vainly  endeavoured   to ' 
speak. 

**  Trifling  or  not,  it  is  my  last  and  solemn  [ 
resolve,**  ho  replied.  And  Lord  Shirley  with  ; 
great  effort  exclaiminfir,  **  I  cannot  be  your , 
butcher,**  threw  down  his  pistol,  and  rushed  ' 


victim  will  despise  you  as  I  do  !**  I  with  frenzied  speed  from  the  scene  of  action. ! 

**  My  lord,  I  cannot  bear  this,  and  I  will    Sir  Harry  saw  him  coming,  and  took  his  un- ' 

I  Beet  you,**  replied  Melvyn.     **  I  am  no  cqki'-  { resisting  arm ;  but  he  forbore  to  question  him ; ' 

'  ard ;   but  I  have  injured  you  so  much   kl- '  nnd  Lord  M ,  who  soon  oyertook  them. 


I  Here  he  stopped,  and  turned  very  pale,  re- 
,  treating  aome  paces;  for  Lord  Shirley,  irri- 
jtated  to  fury,  advanced  as  if  about  to  strike 
I  him  with  his  muscular  and   powerful '  arm. 

#^      _    V  s    %f  *    ■  t      ail* 


told  liim  what  had  passed: 
**This  conduct  of  his  will  make  his  peace ' 

with  some,**  said  Lord  M ;  ^*  but  as  he 

has  never  given  any  proof  of  courage,  I  sus-  | 
pect  that  cowardice  and  not  compunction,  is  j 


But  Lord  M  withheld  him.  I  the  cause  of  his  acting  thus ;   and   I  could  ' 


••  Wretch  I  name  your  time  and  place,'*  vo- 
ciferated Lord  Shirley. 


almost  find  in  my  heart  to  affront  him  myself, 
in  order  to  see  whether  I  am  right  or  not.** 


**  Six  o'clock  this  evening,  behind  Chalk  ]     It  was  now  some  time  before  any  thine ' 
Farm.**  ,  could  draw  Lord  Shirley  from  the  drep  and  j 

**  Agreed.**      And    his    companions    bore  '  gloomy  abstraction  into  which  he  had  rallen.  j 

<  iway  the  agitated  earl  between  them ;  and    At  last,  however,  Lord  M ,  alarmed  at  the  i 

citlfnsr  1  coach,  conveyed  him  in  a  most  ter-   state  he  was  in,  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  \ 

rible  state  of  mind  back  to   Lord   M 's   do  with  Lady  Shirley;  and  whether  it  was! 

iMMise.  not  right  that  she  should  be  informed  directly  . 

**  Have  you  any  worldly  aflTairs  to  settle,  ,  of  what  had  happened.    At  mention  of  Cathe- 
Shiriey  !**  said  Lord  M .  '  rine.  Lord  Shirley  started,  and  burst  into  a  ' 


••  .None, 
the  birth 


K     My  will  has  been  made  ever  since    violent  agony  of  tears ;  which,  by  relieving  \ 
of  my  children;  and  I  will  not  alter    him,  also  relieved  the  apprehensions  of  Lord  ' 

ic,  Ihoujrh  it  was  made  in  order  to  show  my    M .     But  the  next  moment  he  suddenly  [ 

booodless  love  and  confidence  in .     Yet '  started  up,  and  declared  that  his  wife  was  in-  j 

1  most  alter  it  in  one  respect.     I  cannot  leave  '  nocent,  and  that  the  whole  was  a  base  con- 
ay  children  to  the  care  of  an  unprincipled  ',  spiracy  against  her  fame ;  and  thA  he  would  . 
mother,  you  know ;  that  part  of  it  I  must  alter ;  '  hasten  to  her  immediately,  and  implore  her  I 

md  1  shall  leave  them,  dear  Lord  M ,  to  '  forsivencss  for  having  dared  to  suspect  her ;  '■ 

jo«r  guardianship.    Give  me  pen  and  paper '  declaring   that,  such   had   always   been  the 
lameiiiately.**  ,  purity  and  piety  of  her  life,  it  was  easier  to 

Accordingly,  he  wrote  the  addition  or  codicil  !  believe  the  whole  world  leagued  agrainst  her, 
h*  wished ;  and  having  had  it  signed  by  pro- '  than  that  such  a  being  could  ever  fall  from 
per  witnesses,  he  declared  that  he  had  nothing   virtue. 
more  to  do.     **  You  will  find,**  said  he,  'Mf  I  |     **  Well,  then,  my  lord,**  coldly  and  almost 

frU,  how  magnificently  I   have  provided  for   sneerinfrly  replied  Lord  M ,  "then  take 

•  her  who  has  destroyed  me.     And  I  think  she  ,  Lady  Shirley  to  your  heart  again.     If  you  can  j 
j  will  Icsm  to  feel  that  I  deserved  a  kinder  re-  j  only  thinle  her  iimocent,  she  is  so,  to  you  at  j 
:iani.     And,  Oh!  God  grant  that  the  feeling    least.     And  if  you  are  but  happy,  no  matter 
j  maf  lead  her  to  timely  remorve  and  penit(*nce  !■  that  the  world   considers    you  in  the  light  I 
iTelL  Lord  M         ,  tell  her  what  I  now  say  to   of  a  complaisant  and  contented  husband. — 
I  yoo ;  and  also  tell  her,  that  I  forgive— no,  no, ,  *  You  '11  find  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips.*  ** 
;MC  Tct«  not  yet — I  fear  1  cannot  forgive  her  I     **  Distraction!**  cried  Ijord  Shiriey,  starting 
'ycL^  [in  agony  from   his  seat.     **  But  remember, 

At  lenijrth  it  was  time  to  set  off  for  Chalk  I  l^ord   M ,**  he  indignantly   added,  "that 

iFarm  ;  and  Sir  Harry,  having  ordered  a  sur-   Othello  found  at  last  that  Desdemona  was  in- 
tgooa   to  attend,  tooK  his  own  station  near   nocent,  and  the  victim  of  a  base  conspiracy. 
jcnoofh  Id  be  on  the  spot  as  soon  as  all  was  I  — >len  have  been  villains,  my  lord." 
iowvr,  while  the  two  lords  proceeded  to  the  I     "True,  and  women  unchaste.** 
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But  not  mieh  women  is  my  wife.  Lord 
No,  it  18  impoMible  that  a  efoataio 
so  selPgoreniedv  ao  modoit,  ao  piooa*  abouM 
I  thus  aoddenly,  withoot  proTocationt  have 
plunged  into  soeh  depraTity !  1  eannot  beliere 
It;  every  aetion  of  Iwr  lim  ghrok  the  lie  to 
each  a  poeaibihty.'* 

«*  Then  I  eoDclode,"  coolly  anawered  Loid 
M  ,  ^^  that  no  myateir,  or  aecret,  erer  at- 
tached to  the  conduct  of  Lady  Shirley  T* 

Lord  Shirley  atarted*  and  replied  m  a  fid- 
tering  accent,  **Yea,  both — both,  my  lord^— 
there  always  was  a  mystery,  and  a  aecret.** 

**  Ay,  and  a  man,  a  hhndaome  yoong  man  in 
the  balcony.** 

**  True,  trae  ;**  and  eUewkert^  he  waa  aboot 
to  add ;  hot  he  recollected  that  the  soapiciooa 
circainstance  which  happened  at  hia  coontiy- 
j  seat  waa  known  to  no  one  but  himself;  and  a 
mixture  of  tetdemesa  towards  Catherine,  of 
ahame,  and  of  wretchedneaa,  prevented  his  dis- 
closure of  it.  But  the  i^coilection  of  it  now 
operated  powerfully  against  hia  rising  convic- 
tion of  his  wife's  innocence,  and  Lora  M— i^ 
continued  tbua : 

s 

^Then,  pray  tell  me.  Lord  Shirley,  how  yon 
can  reconcile  these  eircnmatances  with  the 
pure,  and  upright,  and  ingenuous  line  of  con- 
duct which  alm'aya  distinguished  lisdy  Sliir^ 

**Lady  Shirley  assured  me  that  ahe  was 
bound  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  explain  the 
suspicious  ciroumstancea  which  alarmed  me ; 
but  that  she  waa  trying  to  obtain  absolution 
from  her  oath,  and  that  then  I  should  know 
all;  adding,  that  in  the  meanwhile  I  knew 
that  no  consideration  bad  power  enough  to 
make  her  break  a  vow  pledged  to  her  God." 

•*  Exemplary  piety !"  replied  Lord  M 

sneeringl^.  ^^  And  you  were  its  easy  dupe ! 
So  this  pious  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
vows,  was  shot  under  the  sanction  of  which 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  so  mysterious  and 
secret  as  to  injure  her  own  fame,  and  destroy 
her  husband's  peace ! — And  she  must  not,  for- 
sooth, undergo  the  common  fate  of  other  wo- 
men, and  be  suspected  of  common  frailty,  al- 
though she  involves  herself  in  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, merely  because  she  is  a  profeasor 
of  uncommon  piety  !•— And  she,  who  is  thus 
wantonly  calling  on  the  name  of  God,  cannot, 
to  be  sure,  be  believed  capable  of  enor  with 
mani  My  lord,  my  lord,  of  all  sinnere,  the 
most  odious  to  me  is  a  reli^ous  sinner.'* 

^*And  to  me  too,"  replied  Lord  Shirley. 
**And  could  I  really  believe  Lady  Shirley 
guilty,  she  would  be  to  me  the  worst  of  sin- 
ners, one  sinning  under  the  garb  of  sanctity. 
But  will  you  not  allow  that  much  stress  is  td- 
ways  to  be  laid  on  weight  of  character  1" 

^  Much ;  particularly  where  the  accused  per- 
-Bon  is  a  simple  natural  character,  and  does  not 
affect  to  be  over-righteous.  But  let  me  ask 
you,  whether yoa  ever  knew  a  woonn  accuaed 


jD^ffo  tell  him  how  he  had  back  onke  knowi! 
oXady  Shirley  that  they  wee*  aapaittBd  It: 


of  improper  eondiioti  wniMMt 

aoma  impnMleneei  dcaeifa^  Itl 

even   weva   Lady  Sldiltjr  inn 

great  crime  laid  to  her  flIinyB«  tfant  Aahii 

not  deaerved  to  bo  •upecM  bj  Iwr  i»ais 

dencel** 

•«  My  lord,**  replied  Lord  Shiriey,  hasdif 
rising,  **  I  cannot  argiie»  I  caa  ooty  M,  asi 
my  mlinga  an  noaC  wmefaed*** 

At  lei^,  after  numlng  tbs  melanchsM 
round  of  hia  thonghta;  dier  etlHaf  U  mI 
the  general  gronmb  on  whMi  h«  com  ae|il^ 
and  the  narticnlar  detaila  on  whieli  Itt  matf 
convict  Cadierine;  after  lialwnhmri  tooi|  hffth 
turbed  alienee,  to  Loid  M-— *f  altenhle  » 
gumentauideotttngaareaHlit;  Lold8Ui)s|i 
with  a  convinced  head  bm  a  donbci^^  Mt» 

desired  Lord  M to  adviae  him  kowtoae^l 

a   ^ 

to 

ever. 

^Now,  my  lord,  jov  net  IQcn  a , 

we  will  eonault  logeUier  on  what  b  beallabs 
done.**  Lord  Shirley  then,  after  %  aaiaas  atwf' 
gle  with  himaelA  aaid  that  he  wfahed  thsmls 
wait  on  the  General,  and  tdl  hiaa  that  Lari 
Shirley  reqoeated  him  to  take  Lady  SUikvit 
hia  hooae,aad  inform  bar  thai  Aa  and  her  Ud 
could  never  meet  again;  dioafk  fiirwailif 
legal  proof  he  oonld  not  attaaiiil  to 
divorce. 

The  gentlemen  did  aa  tiiay 
and,  to  the  oonatematioB  and 
the  General,  declared  to  him  every 

**  Crentlemen,"  cried  the  General  after  a  Anr 
minutes'  silence,  **1  have  never  wiahed  fv 
lengthened  life  till  thia  rooment;  and  now  I! 
heartily  desire  it,  that  I  nny  live  to  ase  vca*' 
geance  overtake  the  diabolical  anthoia  of  tkii' 
base  conspiracy  against  tkie  honour  and  tos, 
of  the  moat  perfect  of  her  aez ;  a  beinc  ss  ia- ' 
nocent  as  she  is  nnfortnnala!  By  Heavea!; 
'she  is  another  Deademooa!**  ho  a»M,bani-: 
ing  into  tears ;  **  but  1  vrill  take  eare  that liS; 
shall  not  die  like  her,  though  aha  ainat  aoftf  j 
like  her."  \ 

^  And  is  it  possible.  General,*'  aaked  hm6\ 

M ,  ^  that  you  can  atili  difank  Lady  8hi^ 

ley  injured?" 

*^  Ay,  my  lord ;  for  It  ia  moeh  mom  easy  lir 
me  to  fancy  Melvyn  a  deepdaaifning,  thoagk 
undetected,  unsuspected  Tillain,  than  ftr  as 
to  believe  that  a  woman  of  the  moat  iffalar, 
virtuous  and  piooa  habila  — one,  too,  who 
loved  her  husband  dmoattoenthviiami,eo«ld 
all  at  once  become  not  only  an  adaltmss,bat 
a  hardened,  barefaoed  aiuner,  and  aaasmpany 
her  betrayer  to  tfa^  very  temple  of  viea.  0^ 
not  suppose  that  I  aball  be  aatiafiad  wit^aal 
inquiring  much  further  into  tMa  hasiafss ; 
and  when  I  have  condoctad  Ladhf  ShiiWy 
hither,  I  ahall  beg  leave  to  aaa  yon  hen, 


tlemen,  that  yon  amy  bear  her  atoty.    At  pit- 
aent  you  moat  exeoaa  me^  lor  it  Is  my  da^  tt 
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Iwslen  to  mj  injared  child  directly.**  And  on 
this  they  withdrew ;  ind  the  General  ordered 
his  carriage,  which  in  a  few  minutee  convey- 
ed him  10  GrotTenor  Square. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Cathcrink  meanwhile  was  a  prey  to  the 

ast  violent  apprehensions  relative  to  the 
safety  of  her  lora ;  and  much  as  he  abhorred 
duelling,  she  wan  afraid  that  he  had  gone  out, 
aaddeMd  by  jealousy,  in  search  of  Melvyn. 
But  bad  this  been  the  case,  she  thought  that 
some  tidings  of  the  event  must  ere  then 
have  reaehed  her ;  and  it  was  now  past  the 
hoar  of  dinner,  and  yet  Lord  Shirley  was  not 
mumed.  Wretched,  perplexed,  yet  still  sup- 
ported by  that  firm  reliance  on  Providence 
which  never  deserted  her,  she  had  dismissed 
her  unconscious  children  to  the  numery,  and 
had  resumed  her  station  at  the  window,  to 
watch  for  the  coming  of  that  being  who  had, 
•he  leared,  been  only  too  dear  to  her, — when 
she  saw  the  General  drive  up  to  her  door  in 
his  carriage ;  and  as  he  usually  came  on  foot, 
she  instantly  apprehended  that  he  was  sent  to 
aanounce  to  her  some  terrible  intelligence. 

The  General  slowly  ascended  the  stairs, 
■Mwning  to  afiict  the  calmness  which  he  did 
■oC  1^1 ;  but  the  moment  he  beheld  the  woe- 
worn  but  innocent  face  of  Catherine,  all  his 
aasamed  fortitude  forsook  him,  and  catching 
her  to  his  bos9ro  he  wept  over  her  the  tears  of 
■fOMsed  affection. 

**  I  see,**  said  Catherine,  '*  I  have  some- 
Ihinf  terrible  to  learn;  but  believe  me,  that 
the  hours  of  dreadful  suspense  which  I  have 
■wii  rgnne,  have  also  been  hours  of  prepara- 
tfon  ;  and  I  trust  that  1  shall  be  able  <o  endure 
vhatrver  trials  are  assigned  me.** 

••  Trials  indeed !  my  child,**  said  the  Oene- 
nl;  then  added  in  a  firmer  voice,  **Lady 
Shirley,  this  is  no  longer  a  home  for  you  ;  and 
I  am  come  to  take  you  to  my  house.** 

•*  Ha  !**  exclaimed  Catherine,  catching  his 
am  wildly.    '*  Is  it  indeed  so  1    Am  I  de» 


'  **  Ueserted !  Yes— and  you  have  lost  your 
■  hosband^s  esteem  and  confidence,  and  your 
n^ution  !** 

**  But  as  I  am  so  entirely  innocent,  I  can- 
■01  lose  then.** 

**  No !  poor  deluded  victim !  Know,  then, 
thai  though  I  believe  you  spotless  as  an  an- 
g«l«  your  husband  looks  upon  you  as  a  vile 
•dcltefesA.  and  rejects  you  from  his  home  and 


••• 


**  Impossible !  appearances  may  be  against 
Me,  hot  they  must  disappear  before  the  light 
sf  tmth.** 

••  But  when  t*' 

**Oh!  lei  Mr.  Melvyn  and  myself  be  in- 


stantly confronted  with  our  accusers!  Let 
them  hear  our  honest  explanation  of  every 
suspicious  circumstance !" 

^  My  dearest  child,  this  Melvyn,  to  whom 
you  would  appeal,  himself  confirms  the  truth 
of  the  whole  accusation,  and  has  owned  to 
Lord  Shirley  Uiat  he  has  really  dishonoured 
him!" 

^  Is  it  possible  that  there  exists  such  a  vil- 
lain!** exclaimed  the  wretched  Catherine. —  i 
'*  Vet,  merciful  in  thy  inflictions,  gracious  I 
Being!**  ahe  added,  lifUnff  her  tearless  eyes  to 
heaven,  **  thou  hast  made  me  derive  comfort : 
from  the  conviction  that  my  beloved  husband  \ 
has  been  misled  by  artifice  the  most  specious ; 
and  highly  wrought.    Oh  !  believe  me,*'  she  \ 
added,  **  my  miira  is  much  relieved ;  for,  cle-  \ 
ver  as  this  vile  man  is,  it  is  impossible  that  he ' 
can  be  always  on  his  guard ;  anid  I  think,  when ' 
he  is  confronted  with  me,  that  he  and  his  ac- 1 
complices  will  find  even  their  falsehood  and  j 
cunning  no  match  for  truth  and  innocence  like 
mine  !*^ 

••  Well ;  far  be  it  from  me,**  said  the  Gene- 
ral, *'  to  destroy  the  hope  that  supporu  thee, ! 
darling.     But  come,  let  us  hasten  from  this 
accurMd  house.** 

•*  Accursed  !  O  fy !  No,  I  shall  bless  it 
ever !  But  I  may  taxe  my  children  with  me, 
no  doubt  V* 

"  I  shall  certainly,"  said  the  General,  •*  not 
wait  for  leave  to  take  them.**     And  rin^ng  the  * 
bell,  he  desired  that  the  children  miffht  be ' 
brought  down,  and  that  the  nurses  with  their  ' 
clotlies  should  follow  to  hia  house.  t 

The  fortitude  of  Caihtrine,  great  as  it  was, 
sunk  under  the  trial  of  quitting  her  house  as  a 
condemned  adulteress ;  and  it  was  with  great 
didiculty  that  she  could  conceal  her  anguish  ' 
from  the  curious  and  anxious  eyes  of  the  ser- 
vants who  were  waiting  in  the  hall. 

When  Catherine  n-ached  New  Street,  she  | 
was  in  such  a  state  of  weakness  and  dejection  ' 
that  she  was  forced  to  go  to  bed  direetlv,  spite  ^ 
of  the  extreme  wish  she  felt  to  write  a  letter  to  - 
her  husband,  desiring  to  be  heard  before  she 
was  judged  and  punished ;  and  it  was  with  , 
l^reat  reluctance  she  admitted  that  such  a  task 
It  was  as  yet  beyond  her  powers  to  achieve. ' 
But  though  calumniated,  driven  from  her  home, 
discarded  by  her  husband,  and  no  doubt  about 
to  be  an  outcast  from  the  woHd ;  supported  by 
the  consciousness  of  innocence,  and  secure  in  ■ 
the  protection  of  that  Being  in  whom  she 
trusted,  the  slumbers  of  Catherine  even  on 
that  distressing  night  were  soft,  unbroken,  and 
refreshing,  like  those  of  the  innocent  babes  '. 
who  slept  beside  her ;  and  she  arose  in  the 
morning  calm  and  resigned,  though  tenderiy 
alive  to  the  consciousness  that  she  was  pro- 
bably for  ever  parted  from  the  husband  whom 


fiaru 
ylo 


she  yet  fervently  loved. 

Her  first  care  when  she  awoke  was  to  write 
to  the  earl.    And  had  he  been  allowed  to  read  ' 
what  she  wrote,  it  is  probable  tbmt  be  might ' 
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hare  been  induced  to  belieTe  the  poBsibility  of 
•  conspiracy  existing  against  her.  Bat  Ca- 
therine's hand-writing  threw  him  into  such  an 
agitation,  that  Lord  M  »  who  had  not  the 
'  least  doubt  of  her  guilt,  and  thought  that  read- 
:  ing  her  letter  would  onlj  needlessly  distress 
the  earl,  advised  its  being  retumed  unread. 
And  the  anguish  which  this  unexpected  se» 
verity  inflicted  on  Catherine,  destroyed  at  once 
the  composure  to  which  a  night  of  rest  had  re- 
stored her.  She  then  insist^  on  seeing  Lord 
M— -  and  Sir  Harry  Turton,  and  they  obeyed 
the  summons. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  both,  and  to 
the  wish  of  one,  Catherine  received  them  with 
such  an  open  steadfast  eye,  such  a  <»lm  dig- 
nity of  carriage,  and  such  a  loOy  unembarrassd 
mien,  that,  spite  of  their  prepossessions,  a  con- 
viction of  her  unsullied  purity,  momentarily  at 
least,  forced  itself  upon  their  minds;  and  Lord 

M was  obliged  to  remember  that  the  arm 

of  dazzling  beauty,  which  now  confined  her 
floating  drapery,  when  he  last  saw  it,  leaned 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  man  who  issued  with 
her  from  the  abode  of  guilt. 

They  had  not  been  seated  long  before  the 
General,  in  Catherine's  name,  demanded  of 
the  baronet  first,  and  then  of  the  peer,  the  same 
detail  again  which  they  had  given  him  the  day 
before.  But  when,  in  addition  to  that.  Lord 
M  produced  the  note  which  Lord  Shirley 
had  declared  to  be  Catherine's  hand-writing, 
this  new  proof  how  far  human  depravity  coulo 
go  in  order  to  effect  the  destruction  of  an  unof- 
fending fellow-creature,  filled  her  with  honor 
and  consternation. 

"See,"  said  she  to  the  General,  "  how  like 
to  my  hand-writing !  I  could  almost  have 
sworn  to  it  myself!" 

**"  I  see  no  resemblance  at  all,  child,"  said 
the  General  pettishly ;  "  and  those  only  who 
wish  to  see  a  resemblance,  your  own  noble, 
generous,  candid,  self  excepted,  could  ever 
nave  seen  any  for  a  moment." 

"Well,  my  lord,"  said  Catherine,  smiling, 
"  as  you  are  prepared  by  this  note  for  my  ob- 
stinate assertion  of  my  innocence  to  the  last 
moment,  I  feel  that  I  may  assert  for  ever,  and 
you  will  disbelieve  me  for  ever.  Yet  still  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  assert,  and  I  call  on  God 
to  witness  the  assertion,  that  the  new-born 
babe  is  not  more  innocent  than  I  am,  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed,  a^inst  the  honour  of 
my  beloved  husband  !  and  that  it  is  my  firm 
conviction,  that  although  for  wise  purposes  the 
guilty  are  permitted  at  present  to  triumph  over 
the  innocent,  in  due  time  they  will  reap  the 
reward  of  their  wickedness,  and  the  purity 
they  have  blasted  will  be  made  manifest  to  the 
world.  I  probably  shall  not  live  to  see  that 
day,  because  I  feel  (laying  her  hand  to  her 
heart,)  I  feel  hero  that  the  decisive  blow  is 
struck ;  but  my  children  will  live  to  see  their 
mother's  fame  cleared/ and  to  avenge  me  of 
my  enemies  by  pitying  and  forgiving  them !" 


Sir  Hanr  was  Tiubly  afiaeted  l»y  lUiii- 
drBaa;bntLonl  Hi— >atillopw«lad«ps»by 
his  system,  oddly  addedt  that 


verauons  would  waigh  nothing  mfMl 
and  he  condoded  that  bar  ladyah^  woaM  ■ol 
attempt  to   disprove   the  erideaee  Imeshi 
againat  her. 

"I  can't  deny  that  I  walked  fton  tlie  Opoa 
with  Mr.  Melvyn;  that»  beceeee  H  laiBBi,  he 
borrowed  for  me  a  hat  and  ahawl;  that  ia  a 
atreet,  the  name  of  wUeh  It  unkBOWBli  m^ 
I  became  ao  ill  that  lie  pieaesd  Be  i 
ahelter  and  ait  down  for  a  lew  mimilBe  n  dM 
house  of  a  frieDd  of  hia;  but  m  he  add  Mt,l 
heard  no  more  distinctly,  aa  I  wee  aeiifld  viih 

f'ddineaa  and  a  ainglng  ia  my  em;  aad  wkm 
recovered  my  reeollectioB  I  Ibinid  nyaslf  k 
a  neat  room,  mid  attended  bj  Mr.  Mmye  ad 
a  young  man,  who  waa  holding  e  glaaa  ef  w^ 
tcr  to  my  month ;  and  in  abont  Inlf  am  ~ 
aAer,  Mr.  Melvyn  left  me,  to  p>  and  eeak  fti 
a  coach. — ^Now  yon  tell  me  thie  hoeae  waa  a 
vile  one ;  but  I  beeeeeh  yoo  lei  thia  yM^K 
man  be  called,  and  let  him  be  eonlraaled  mm 

"Thia  request  ahali  be  eoanplied  wHK* 
aaid  the  General. 

"It  ought  tobe,**eaid  Sir  Hanr;  «aiil 
will  undertake  to  bring  the  man  httMr.** 

He  then  departed  on  hie  taek;  aed  even 
Lord  M— —  owned  that  thia  etep  wie  a  wy 
proper  one. 

Sir  Harqr  returned  with  the  penen  fai  qe» 
tion,  even  aooner  than  wee  ezpeeled.  Bel 
much  as  he  evidentiy  wished  to  have  Lsdy 
Shirley  proved  innocent,  it  waa  clear  whea  bs 
appeared  that  nothing  satisfiictory  had  trans- 
pired. That  was  indeed  imposaible,  as  the 
waiter  was  an  old  tool  of  Melvyn^s,  and  he 
was  prepared  what  to  answer.  Still,  whea 
Catherine  fixed  her  dark  eyes  on  him,  as  if 
she  would  read  his  soul,  he  shrunk  from  her 
earnest  gaze,  and  evidently  changed  colour. 

"  Yes,  yes, — 'tis  he,  it  is  the  very  same 
man  I  saw  in  that  house,**  aaid  Catherine. 
"And  now  I  conjure  you,  sir,  to  answer  me, 
as  you  shall  answer  at  the  dread  day  of  judg- 
ment, whether,  when  yon  eaw  me  in  the  bouie 
you  belonged  to,  you  took  me  for  an  absa- 
doned  woman  1" 

"  What  else  could  I  take  yon  for,  my  lady  1 
— No  others  come  there." 

Catherine  started  at  these  words,  aa  they 
convinced  her  that  she  only  saw  a  bein^  pre- 
pared to  witness  against  her ;  and  dartmg  at 
him  a  look  of  indignant  reproach,  aha  eeaeed 
to  pursue  her  hopeless  interrogatorisa.  i 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  on  with  yoar  qnea-| 
tions  1"  said  Lord  M— — .  i 

"  Because  I  see  that  thia  man  is  bribed  U>\ 
witness  against  me.'*  ^ 

"  Bribed !  my  lady— I  scorn  yonr  words.**  , 

"  Ay,  well  you  msy ;  for  yon  know  thai  1 
am  powerless  against  you.  Bnt  what  have  I 
more  to  aski    Nothing;  ibr,  even  if  tlua  pe^ 
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had  been  with  us  ill  the  time  we  stayed 
ta  the  house,  he  eould  say  that  he  was  not.** 
**  And  was  he  not  with  you  all  the  time  t** 
asked  the  (Seneral. 

*«  No,  sir/*   hastily  interrupted   the  man ; 

**  I  left  them  when  my  lady  recovered,  and 

eertainty  I  saw  no  more  of  them  till  the  coach 

■  came,  and  Mr.  Melvyii  handed  madam  out.** 

i      **  Enough ;  you  may  go,**  cri(*d  Catherine. 

I  And  when  the  man  was  gone,  she  mournfully 

I  added,  **Did  you,  my  dear  ^ndfatlier,  con- 

eeiTe  that  such  a  system  of  wickedness  as  has 

!baen  practised  against  me,  could  ever  have 


I 


I  D«m  devised  against  any  onel  However,  it 
it  a  comfort  to  me  to  think,  as  I  before  said, 
tkat  to  no  common  arts  my  dear  deluded  lord 
mad  myself  have  fallen  victims.** 

•«Lady  Shirley,**  said   Lord  M ,  •M 

■last,  though  most  unwillingly,  declare,  that 
it  ia  easier  to  believe  you  eapable  of  a  common 
telt,  such  as  adultery  is,  than  to  believe  a  man 
I  ao  annaturally,  so  uncommonly  wicked,  as  Mr. 
I  Melvjrn  must  be,  if  he  has  not  only  laid  such 
I  a  tram  of  appearances  for  your  deHtruction, 
I  b«t  Ims  himself  declared  that  he  had  been  your 
aaducer.  But  no,  that  he  denies,  and  says 
'  that  be  should  not  have  ventured  to  think  of 
I  yoa  improperly,  if  he  bad  not  been  privy  to 
I  yoar  intimacy  with  the  man  in  the  balcony,  I 
:  ihiak  he  called  him.** 

,  •*  Villain  I'*  exclaimed  the  General.  •*  What 
'  eoold  be  mean  by  that,  my  child  V* 

**0h!   believe  me,  he  has  a  meaning  in 

'wafj  thing;  and  I  now  see  how  lon^  back  he 

laid  a  plan  for  my  destruction. — W  ell,  I  am 

•  BOW  convinced  that  my  fate  is  inevitable ;  and 
I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  humblv  to  kiss  the 
lad,**  she  added  in  the  tone  of  deep  sonow ; 

I  wad  w  ith  the  quiet  of  despair,  **  I  could  have 
I  wished  to  have  seen  my  lord  once  more ;  yet 

•  knowing  that  it  would  be  for  the  last  time, 
\  arrkaps  anch  a  parting  I  am  spared  in  mercy. 

But  Oh !  to  think  that  I  shall  never  now  see 
fcr  days,  for  weeks,  for  months,  for  years,  the 
kctag  from  whom  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  be 
■sparated  for  hours !— -But  he  was  indeed  be- 
too  dear  to  me,  and  I  am  weaned  from 
IB  time,  that  I  may  prepare  myself  for 
flleniitT.** 

!  Lord  M— *s  heart  always  became  steeled 
;  against  Laily  Shirley  whenever  she  spoke 
rdevoutlr;  b^use,  not  being  a  religious  man 
-  bnaseM,  he  candidly  and  liberally  believed  all 

•  tfisac  who  professed  religion  to  be  either  mad 
or  hypocritical ;  and  therefore  he  thought  all 
Lady  Shirley*s  pious  language  nothing  but 
caat;^)e  cons^uently  felt  himself  nerved 
ky  her  hst  words  to  inflict  the  blow  which  he 
waa  by  Ijord  Shirlev  desired  to  give;  and  he 

"  her  as  follows  : 


j  *  I«ady  Shirley,  sorry  am  I  to  tell  you  that 
1 1  kava  to  execute  a  moat  painful  commission. 
']  am  deatred  by  my  unnappy  friend.  Lord 
I  Shirley,  to  take  awav  your  children  from  you ! 
•  iani    **  he  conld  add  no  more,  far  Catherine 


uttering  a  frantic  scream,  ran  to  the  sofa  on 
which  lay  her  twin  children  in  unconscious 
slumbers ;  and  throwing  her  arms  round  them, 
she  exclaimed,  **  Monster !  you  shall  have  my 
life  first!" 

'Hie  noise  she  made  awoke  the  sleeping 
infants,  who,  clinering  round   their  mother*s 
neck,  called  forth  the  tears  that  had  hitherto 
refused  to  flow ;  and  as  they  plentifully  stream- 1 
ed  from  her  eyes,  her  frcnxy  gradually  tub- 1 
sided,  and  her  spirit  regained  its  mildness  and  I 
its  pious  resignation.    **  And  is  it  indeed  so  ?  { 
and  mu9t  I  part  with  all  the  dearest  ties  of 
life  1    Oh !  this  is  indeed  a  trial !   Has  then 
my  lord  no  pity  ? — none  ?*' 

**  He  thinks  you  have  deserved  none ;  but 
he  does  still   show  some  compassion;   for 
though  I  believe  my  evidence,  and  that  of  Sir 
Harry  would  be  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  i 
divorce,  yet  from  consideration  for  you  and  * 
for  the  family  to  which  you  belong,  he  will  < 
not  bring  your  name  into  a  court  of  justice, ' 
nor  brand  the  mother  of  his  children  with  un- 1 
iMMressary  disgrace ;  but,  if  it  be  practicable,  i 
the  tale  of  jour  guilt  shall  be  known  to  as ! 
few  as  possible.**  ' 

'*Lord  M        ,**  said  the  General,  rising! 
indignantly,  **  you  are  Lord  Shirley*s  friend, 
and   you  come  hither  authorized  by  him  to| 
address  his  wife  on  a  subject  of  importance,  > 
and  jon  have  done  so — and  there  your  com*  I 
mission  ends ;  I  must  beg,  therefore,  that  you 
will  as  soon  aa  may  be  execute  the  rest  of. 
your  commission,  cruel  and  barbarous  as  it  is,  | 
that  I  may  no  longer  have  my  eves  shocked ' 
with  the  sight  of  men  who  look  upon  that 
suffering  angel  as  a  vile,  abandoned  woman.** ' 

*'  I  am  as  impatient  to  be  gone,  sir,  as  yon 
are  that  I  should  go,**  returned  Lord  M        ,  | 
coldly,  overlooking  the  Oenerers  rudeness  in 
his  grief. 

*^  Oh !  stop  one  moment  !**  cried  Catherine ; 
**  surely,  I  shall  be  allowed  sometimes  to  sea 
them,  even  though  they  are  not  to  know  I  am 
their  mother  !*' 

**I  have  no  authority,  madam,  to  aayanyj 
thing  on  this  subject;  but  I  will  say  any  thing  i 
you  wish  to  the  earl.** 

Catherine  now  pressed  both  her  children  to 
her  bosom ;  then,  af\er  a  paroxysm  of  such ' 
anguish  as  none  but  a  mother  can  conceive, 
she  exclaimed,  **  Yes !  Searcher  and  trier  of 
hearts !  even  /Aeir,  thete  dear  ones,  as  it  is  thy 
will,  I  can  resign!  and  now,  thy  will  be 
done!** 

Then;  with  a  sort  of  supernatural  energy, 
having  previously  rung  for  the  nuraes,  she 
gave  the  children  into  their  arms,  pressed 
their  glowing  cheeks  for  the  last  time,  and 
rushed  into  the  next  room ;  but  in  such  evi- 
dent perturbation  that  the  General  followed 
her,  and  found  her  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  stata 
of  happy  inaensibility,  aa  it  prevented  her 
from  hearing  the  carriage  drive  away  that 
bore  her  infanta  from  bar  arma  for  ayer. 
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The  next  day,  when  Catherine*  who  waa 
not  well  enough  to  riae,  called  the  General  to 
her  bedaide,  he  told  her  that  he  begged  her  to 
conaider  him  henceforth  aa  wholly  de?oted  to 
her  will,  and  that  he  woold  go  with  her 
wherever  ahe  choee*  And*  for  a  lew  roontha 
at  leaat,  daring  whieh  tinM  ahe  feared  Lord 
Shiriey  would  not  let  her  aee  her  children,  ahe 
wiahed  to  change  tho'ecene  and  to  leave 
England.  But  to  the  continent  they  could 
not  go. 

^  But  you  have  a  caatle  in  Ireland  t*' 

**  I  have.  But  it  ia  a  wild,  deaolate,  bleak 
apoL*' 

*«  No  matter;  I  am  not  happy  enough  yet 
to  be  capable  of  being  aflfecteo  by  the  external 
world ;  there  I  ahalf  be  at  leaat  far  removed 
from  thoae  who,  while  1  am  near  them,  I  ahall 
alwaya  be  wiahing  to  aee;  and  there  alao  I 
ahall  not  be  expoaed  to  meet  any  one  of  my 
former  acquaintance,  who  will  think  it  necea- 
aary  to  diaclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  diagraoed 
Lady  Shirley.** 

The  General  heaved  a  deep  aig^  at  the  idea 
of  this  degradation,  and  felt  aa  if  he  wiahed 
to  challenge  the  world  for  her  dear  aake.  Bat 
he  felt  that  her  acheme  of  retirement  waa  a 
wiae  one,  and  he  coQaented  to  aet  off  aa  aoon 
aa  ahe  waa  able  to  travel. 

**That  will  be  to-morrow,  I  do  not  doubt,** 
aaid  Catherine;  **and  I  feel  a  moat  nervoua 
impatience  to  be  gone  !** 

Thia  impatience  communicated  itself  to  the 
Creneral;  and  in  three  daya  at  furtheat,  they 
were  on  the  road  to  Wales,  in  their  wny  to 
Ireland.  But,  before  he  went,  the  General 
spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  procuring 
agents  of  different  descriptions  to  endeavour 
to  find  out  the  under  conspiratore  against 
Catherine's  fame,  and  try  by  bribery  to  defeat 
the  effect  of  bribery. 

But  great  as  were  Lady  Shirley's  sufferings, 
they  were  even  exceeded  by  her  lord's.  In  vain 

did  Lord  M and  his  other  friends  call ; ' 

they  were  not  admitted ;  in  vain  did  Sophia 
write ;  her  lettere  remained  unanswered ;  till 
at  length  his  health  yielded  to  the  saff<*rings 
of  his  mind,  and  Lord  Shirley  was  soon  raving 
in  all  the  delirium  of  fever.  But,  luckily  for 
Catherine,  she  heard  neither  of  his  illness  nor 
danger  till  he  waa  entirely  restored  to  health. 
During  the  intervals  of  his  delirium,  he 
thought  he  saw  a  female  form  flitting  past  his 
curtains ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  seemed  to 
doze,  leaning  over  his  pillow ;  and,  wild  as 
the  idea  was,  he  could  not  help  fancying  that 
this  object,  if  real,  could  only  be  his  repentant 
wife,  who  had  prevailed  on  his  attendants 
thus  to  allow  her  to  vent  her  penitence  and 
her  tender  remorse;  and  the  idea  was  so 
soothing  to  him,  spite  of  his  wrongs,  that  he 
dared  not  inquire  who  it  was  that  he  had  seen, 
or  whether  he  had  been  deceived  bv  the  images 
of  a  delirious  brain,  lest  he  should  be  forced 
to  abandon  it.    At  length,  however,  he  sum- 


moned iMolnlioB  to  Mk;  wad  4n  Ui  gntt 
mortificatloii,  and  alvost  to  kk  di^gMtp  a  Ail- 


ha» 


ing  which  the  My  wm  frr  fton 
excite,  he  learned  that  thia 
viaiter  was  no  ot&er  than  Sophb  C 

Had  not  Lord  8hiflej*s]^iaBnb« 
forovthia  ctievmatiBen  woud  haem 
him;  and  the  firnl  atop  1m  took. 
covmd,  waa  to  adTBitiae  hk  Iman  k  Oia^ 
venor  Square  tor  a^  nad  to  nlin  kMHtfy  ta 
hia  aeat,  within  thirty  ndlnn  of  Landan,  aid 
live  there,  auperintending  the  edsMikB  aif  Hi 
diildren,  nnaeeing  and  nnanea. 

Thia  waa  a  atioko  whkii  the  avtM  fliplii 
had  not  feroaoan ;  Ibrt  en  Mveh  of  the 


-_ » 


and  heroic  nature  of  her 

ley  had  aubaided,  tkn  would  noiw  iMva 

fflad  to  offer  him,  in  the  tender  aHaatioiaala 
raithful  miatreaa,  aome  eonaolalmi  ftr  lk 
wound  inflicted  by  a  auppoaed  fridilaaa  wSL 
Nor  waa  it  robbed  of  any  erf*  its  feraa  bjik 
intelligence  that  the  eui  had  left  LoViiB 
without  even  bidding  her  adieet  aMwi  ly 
mouth,  or  in  writing. 

*'  Cold,  nngraicfol  wreteh!"  aha  nrr liiid 
**  But  it  ia  a  comfort  to  me  to  know  thai  halt 
more  unhappy  himaelf  than  hiJFkgialinii 
makea  me.'*    And  ahe  and  Melvyn  oAen » 
Joiced  together  in  the  eoinplele 
they  had  both  achieved  on  the  i 
inga  who  had  rejected  their  love,  and 
happineaa  and  proaperity  had  mnde 
Jecta  of  their  hatred  end  their  eavy. 


CHAPTER    XXVIL 

But  I  must  now  deecribe  how  the  tale  of 
Lady  Shirley's  guilt  waa  received  inthect^; 
cles  in  which  she  had  ao  lately  moved,  tk 
admiration  of  one  sex,  and  the  envy  of  tk^ 
other.  i 

Those  women  to  whom  the  modeat  proprie^ 
of  her  dress  and  manner,  and  the  eorrectacM 
of  her  conduct  had  been  a  tacit  reproeeh,  gave 
eacrer  and  delighted  credence  to  the  tale  of  kr 
guilt,  though  they  thought  Lord  M— —  aad  - 
Sir  Harry  Turton  two  meddling  oflkiooa  tell- 
tales ;  while  the  men  generally  derlared  they 
knew  not  what  to  think ;  but  that  Melvyn  was 
certainly  a  very  happy  fellow.    Viitiie  and 
candour,  however,  in  the  ahape  of  the  Duchess . 
of  C-- — ,  refused  to  believe  the  whole  to  be 
any  thing  but  a  base  conapiracy  agaiaat  the 
fame  of  an  innocent  woman.    And  against  the . 
argument  that,  as  Melv}rn*a  character  aaa  una  | 
of  honour  waa  unblemiahed,  he  eoold  not  be  * 
villain  enough  to  have  contrived  aoch  a  di»>| 
bolical  acheme,  ahe  aet  the  equallv  nnhlemiih*^ 
ed  and  much  higher  character  of  the  aeceaed! 
Lady  Shirley ;  km  contended  that  it 
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likelj  that  the  wounded  pride  and  disappointed 
|mi«inn  of  a  rejected  lover  sliould  lead  him  to 
take  even  such  far-fetched  and  difficult  revenue, 
than  that  a  woman  of  such  sound  principles 
and  pure  conduct  should  be  guilty  of  tlie  im- 
puted crime. 

While,  such  was  the  influence  of  the  duch- 
ess in  every  view  most  creditable  to  the  best 
interests  of  women,  that  she  made  many  con- 
verts to  her  opinion,  and  the  severe  and  hasty 
belief  of  the  earl  was  harshly  commented 
■poo;  but  by  no  one  more  than  by  Mrs.  De- 
laney,  who,  now  that  her  great-niece  Lady 
Slurley  i»  as  no  longer  an  object  of  jealousy 
bnt  of  pity,  entered  into  her  defence  with 
cai^erness  the  most  persevering,  and  declared 
ber  to  be  in  her  opinion  the  most  injured  of 
vooien  ;  while  her  husband,  with  whom  she 
was  constantly  quarrelling,  and  whose  gallan- 
triea  made  h(*r  incessantly  unhappy,  assured 
her  sarcastically  that  he  should  think  it  right 
to  look  narrowly  aAer  her  conduct,  lest  gallan- 
try should  be  a  family  failing. 

But  while  opinions  were  thus  divided  re- 
specting the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  calum- 
BUted  C^atherine,  there  was  one  being  on 
vhom  the  conviction  of  her  entire  innocence 
was  every  day  and  every  hour  forcing  itself 
■tall  Dorvr  and  more ;  and  when  removed  from 
•eery  influence  but  that  of  the  recollection  of 
Imt  piety  and  her  virtue.  Lord  Shirley  became 
convinced  that  she  had  been  the  victim  of 
woman's  jealousy,  and  of  unmanly  vengeance. 
And  afU'r  she  had  been  gone  about  six  months, 
be  resolved  no  longer  to  drlay  humbling  him- 
self before  her,  imploring  her  pardon  for  the 
weakness  of  his  rash  belief,  and  conjuring  her 
Id  rFtum  to  him,  and  to  her  children. 

Sine«>  Catherine  had  lef\  him,  never  had 
Lord  Shirley  known  so  easy  a  moment  as  that 
which  succeeded  his  resolution  to  write  to 
Catherine ;  and  when  he  had  written  his  let- 
ter, fnll  of  all  the  eloquence  of  a  contrite 
heart  and  a  self-reproaching  spirit,  a  weight 
■eemed  suddenly  removed  from  his  soul,  which 
bad  before  seemed  likely  to  deprive  him  of 
and  the  idea  of  Catherine*s  return,  and 
Tiction  of  Catherine's  innocence,  ultimately 
ed  and  gratified  his  imagination. 

Hie  evening  on  which  he  had  written  this 
letter,  which  was  the  day  six  months  of  Ca- 
therine's leaving  England,  as  Lord  Shiriey 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  middle  room  of  the 
•aite  I  have  before  described,  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  Catherine,  the  door  of  the 
bow-window  room  behind  him  was  suddenly 
thrown  open,  snd  a  tall  and  almost  gigantic 
ifvie  appeared.  Lord  Shirley  instantlv  con- 
dnding  that  it  was  the  man  of  the  balcony, 
had  vinited  Catherine  in  the  same  man- 
•  instantly  arose,  snd  was  fiercely  approach- 
bim.  But,  taking  a  brace  of  hon»e-pistols 
under  his  coat,  the  man  exclaimed,  **  Keep 
joor  distance,  or  you  are  a  dead  man.  And 
are  also  a  dead  man  unless  yoa  sit  quiet- 


ly down,  while  I  have  some  serious  talk  with 
you,  not  once  attempting  to  ring  for  your  ser- 
vants." 

Lord  Shirley  immediately  saw  his  danger, 
and  promised  quiet  obedience  to  his  extraordi- 
nary guest.  Besides,  his  curiosity  was  much 
excit^  relative  to  this  man ;  and  he  hoped  he 
was  now  going  to  hear  an  explanation  of  his 
connexion  with  Catherine,  while  he  shuddered 
at  the  same  time  with  apprehension  lest  he 
should  be  also  going  to  bear  tliat  the  being 
before  him  was  her  first  love ;  in  short,  the 
identical  Jack  Lawson,  of  whom  the  youths 
at  Somerset  House  had  declared  her  to  be 
*«so  devilish  fond  ;**  while  he  also  ki>ew  him 
to  be  the  man  whose  mysterious  intercourse 
with  her,  to  which  accident  made  him  privy, 
had  emboldened  Melvyn,  as  he  himself  de- 
clared, to  address  her  in  the  language  of  il- 
licit love. 

**  Sit  down,  and  I  will  listen  to  you,**  said 
Lord  Shirley.  **  I  have  never  seen  you  before, 
as  you  now  appear;  but  it  is  probsble  that,  if 
I  saw  you  as  you  are,  I  should  know  yon  per- 
sonally.'* 

^^  You  shall  soon  judge  of  that,**  replied  the 
stranger;  and  pulling  off  his  red  wig  and  mus- 
tachios,  and  the  black  patch  he  that  night  wore 
over  his  eye,  a  face  and  head  of  uncommon 
beauty  presented  themselves  to  Lord  Shirley*8 
viea*,  and  features  and  a  countenance  familiar 
to  him. 

"  Yes,  once  seen,  you  cannot  be  forgotten,** 
cried  the  earl ;  **  and  I  remember  to  have  seen 
you  at  parade  in  my  grenadier  troop.'* 

**'rrue,  and  I  am  a  deserter  thence;  but 
these  pistols  secure  me  from  being  taken, 
though  in  the  presence  of  my  commanding 
oflScer.*' 

"  They  do ;  and  would  even  if  I  wished  to 
seize  you — snd  I  am  sure  I  do  not,**  he  added, 
sighing  deeply.  • 

The  stranger  heard  his  sigh,  and  understood 
it;  and  for  a  while  his  eyes  lost  much  of  their 
ferocity.  At  this  moment  the  earPs  eyes  met 
his ;  and  starting  at  the  conviction  that  now 
burst  upon  his  mind,  **  I  am  now  sure,*'  he 
exclaimed,  '^  that  I  know  who  you  are,  no- 
told.*'  For  in  that  singular  but  striking  and 
regular  beauty ;  and  that  expression,  now  fierce 
ar^  now  kind,  now  mournful  and  now  disdain- 
ful. Lord  Shirley  beheld  a  manly  likeness  of 
Lucy  Merle,  and  was  convinced  that  this  mys- 
terious being  must  be  her  brother;  and  he  con- 
cluded also,  that  the  likeness  in  her,  which  he 
had  oflen  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  trace,  was 
to  the  young  recruit  he  had  seen  when  he  was 
with  his  regiment. 

'« Well,  who  am  I  then  1"  asked  the  de- 
serter. 

**  I  believe  you  roust,  from  the  likeness  yon 
bear  her,  be  the  brother  of  Lucy  Merle,  though 
I  never  knew  or  suspected  that  she  had  a  bro- 
ther.** 

No— you  can't  sapposs  I  was  a  brother  to 
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bout  oi;"  leplied  he  with  a  bitter  miile ;  •«  but 
I  un  Iwr  brother;  and  I  am  eome  to  tell  yoo 
my  story,  becaose  I  hope  what  I  haTe  to  say 
may  eenre  that  angel,  of  whom  you  have 
piwred  Tooraelf  aaworthy,  by  believiDg  her 
guilty  of  impossible  orimes  to  sneh  a  being  as 
ane  la* 

^Prooeed,**  said  the  eari,  »I  am  all  atten- 
tion." 

After  a  pause  of  some  emotion  Lawaon 
Merle  began  his  narration;  and  declared  him« 
self  to  have  been,  even  from  his  earliest  ^esrs, 
the  stave  to  proflij|Boy,  and  the  oompamon  of 
the  low  and  the  vidoos;— that  his  ihther,  tired 
of  maintaining  him  and  of  answering  his  d»-' 
mands  lor  money,  had  csst  him  off  at  a  very 
early  age ;  and  that  his  mother  had  continoed 
to  see  and'  assist  him,  till  poverty  prevented 
her  doing  the  latter,  and  his  fether  having  be- 
come a  bankrupt  sailed  for  America.  Soon 
aiWr,  his  mother  removed  to  London,  and 
took  charge  of  Miss  Shirley.  He  meanwhile 
joined  a  gang  of  smogglers;  and  having  been 
severely  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  some 
excisemen,  whence  he  contrived  to  esespe 
with  his  liberty,  he  had  prevailed  on  bis  mo- 
ther to  admit  him  into  ner  boose,  and  irarse 
him  during  his  very  painful  confinement  Dop- 
ing his  recovery.  Miss  Shirley  used  to  conde- 
scend to  assist  Lucy  in  endeavoura  to  amuse 
and  amend  him ;  and  by  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  other  good  books  to  him,  she  had  endea- 
voured to  teaeh  him  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
lead  a  sinner  to  repentance,  by  disclosing  to 
him  the  only  path  to  salvation.  But,  while 
vainly  endeavouring  to  inspire  Lawson  Merle 
with  piety,  Caihenne  unfortunately  inspired 
him  with  love ;  and  in  a  moment  of  ungovern- 
able passion  he  dared  to  own  his  regard  and 
sue  for  a  return. 

When  the  deserter  reached  this  period  of 
his  story,  Lord  Shiriay  turned  very  pale,  and 
a  sort  of  indignant,  disdainful  expression, 
spite  of  himself,  was  visible  in  his  counte- 
nance. But  his  strange  guest  seemed  not  to 
heed  it,  and  went  on  as  follows : 

**  You  may  think  I  was  a  very  impudent 
dog  to  do  this,  my  lord,  and  so  I  was  perhaps ; 
but  women  had  flattered  me  on  my  person ; 
and  I  was  fool  enough  to  suppose  all  women 
pretty  much  a^ke ;  hut  that  angel  taught  me 
to  know  better.  (Here  Lord  Shirley  began 
to  breathe  freely  again.)  You  may  think  she 
put  herself  in  a  passion,  and  so  forth ;  but 
then  I  should  only  have  thought  her  coy,  and 
pereisted  to  tease  her ; — ^but  no  such  thing — 
coolly,  calmly,  and  like  a  lady,  she  thanked 
me  for  my  high  opinion  of  her;  but  assured 
roe,  had  I  been  an  emperor,  instead  of  poor 
Lawson  Merle,  that  she  never  could  have 
loved  me,  as  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  love 
a  man  of  vicious  habits  and  profligate  princi- 
ples ;  but  that  she  trusted  my  being  cabable 
of  loving  her  was  a  proof  I  was  not  wholly 
irreclaimable,  and  that  I  had  her  beet  wishes 


and  her  prayeii*    Her  eold  ■■■ ■, 

rational  way  of  taUriaf,  JMawdianiy  mm- 
vfaMod  me  thai  iba  bad  Ml  llie  }mm  fiUsg 
tome;  soi  feeliag  dsspaiala,  IlhmiSMila 


kill  myself.  Bat  she  advised  ma  boS»  §m  mf 
own  sake,  as  I  was  not  fit  to  die^— ibia  mw 
ma  still  mora  daelara  thati  would  kill  bm1( 
in  Older  to  ftightSB  her  into  fhiitf  mm  wtf^ 
Bat  she  asanred  ma  thsit  she  imly  deqpiasd  ma 
the  more  for  the  baast  vnwoilhT  lhnat»  aad 
that  my  death  woald  not  alt  heavy  as  h« 
conaeienee,  if  I  pat  my  Ihraat  ialo  asaamlii 
Well,  I  did  bar  one  good  aarviwt  howavar; 
for  I  bullied  awn  that  naeal,  that  IUIvy«> 
O,  tiiat  I  had  dona  manl  that  I  fcad  kdlsd 
him  V* 

Here  indignant  amotiom  in  whiah  Loid 
Shirley  partieipatad,  deprived  the  daasrtm  of 
the  power  of  nttenmee.  At  leaugth  he  eoi 
tinued  thoa:— ^  Yea;  theaemiDdm  daied  Is 
follow  her,  \lared  to  think  of  her,  set  ea  I  did, 
but  as  what  I  will  not  name;  hot  I  *acaiad 
his  coward  soul,'  aa  the  woman  aaya  in  die 
play ;  I  forbade  him  to  walk  belbra  om  dosr, 
and  trembling  and  aneakingly  he  ohaysd." 

«« VUlainr  mattered  LoidShiil^. 

^  Ay,  I  am  pore  to  him;  fiv  I,  with  all  ny 
faults,  never  wronged  innoeenoa;  and  yel  tkm 
fellow  yon  could  Mievey  Loid  S^ley,  nttsr 
than  your  anfsl  wife  !** 

*«Go  on;  I  have  aaflend  snoogh  ibr  my 
feult.*' 

^Well,  aa  aoon  aa  my  hsaMi  irtmasd, 
habit  and  neceasity,  and  the  deepair  of  mf 
heart,  drove  me  to  my  old  haonta  and  my  old 
associates.  One  day  I  wanted  money,  and  I 
knew  my  mother  had  saved  that  very  sum  to 
send  my  fether.  Accordingly,  1  came  to  her 
and  insisted  on  having  it;  she  refiised,  and  in 
her  presence  I  broke  open  her  bureau,  took  the 
money,  and  left  the  house.  Sood  after,  I  en- 
listed in  your  grenadier  troop ;  whence,  asyos 
know,  I  deserted.  But  now,  before  I  go  on, 
I  will  explain  the  aecret,  that  baa,  I  find,  hem 
made  use  of  by  that  Melvyn  in  order  to  involve 
Lady  Shirley  in  suspicion.** 

*' Ha!  I  am  all  attention,**  a^  Lord  8hi^ 
ley.** 

'*  Why,  when  1  had  robbed  mj  poor  Bo- 
ther, she,  who  is  a  violent,  vindictive  woman, 
fell  on  her  knees  before  Miss  Shirley  and  Laey, 
whom  her  screams  had  called  into  the  room: 
and  afVer  telling  them  what  I  had  done,  she 
was  beginning  to  curae  me  in  the  most  boni- 
ble  manner,  when  the  terrified  giris  slopped 
her,  and  conjured  her  to  forbear.  Mj  asother 
had  been  long  ashamed  of  me,  and  laHher  she 
nor  my  fether  ever  spoke  of  me;  bat  Him 
Shirley,  disapproving  with  her  ehiMan  snirit  | 
this  unnatural  disregard  even  of  a  gailty«»ild 
like  me,  used  always  to  talk  of  me»  m  en- 
coureeed  Lucy  to  do  so  too.  My  mother, 
theretore,  in  order  to  secure  heraelf  from  any 
foture  mention  oi  one  whom  ahe  tbooght  a  di^ 
grace  to  her,  deelaied  to  Miaa  Shiilsy,  that 
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unless  tlie  would  take  a  solemn  oath  never  to 
acknowledge  to  any  one  that  she  had  a  son, ' 
and  neter  to  name  me  to  her  or  any  one  else, 
or  even  seem  to  know  of  my  existence,  she  [ 
would  call  down  the  roost  awful  curses  on  my 
head.    Tlie  idea  of  bearing  a  parent  curse  a 
child  was  too  horrible  to  be  endured  by  either 
Miss  Nhirley  or  poor  Lucy ;  and  they  both  j 
took  tlie  oath  required  of  them  by  my  mother. . 
Ycit,  yes ;  my  mother  did  not  curse  me.     Miss 
Shirltry  prevented  that — God  bless  her ! — No, . 
DO— she  did  not  curse  me  !**     And  forgetting 
that  be  left  his  pistols  at  the  command  of  Lord 
Shirley,  the  wretched  man  started  up,  and  . 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  agony  insup- 
portable.    Lord  Shirley  rose  also;  and  then 
the  dfserti-r  aware  of  his  defenceless  state, 
torncd  hastily  round,  looking  wistfully  at  the 
pistols.     Hut  one  glance  at  the  tearful  eyes  of 
L^rd   Shirley   re-assured   him;  and  the  earl 
kindly  approaching  him,  said,  **  Sit  down  and 
compose  yourself;  your  present  agony  shows 
Be  that  you  are  not  yet  lost  to  all  hope  of 
mmendment,  and  you  may  command  my  servi- 
ces to  the  utmost.     Nay,  believe  me,  whatever 
ag'jny  Catherine*s  secret  has  cost  me,  I  care 
not,  since  it  was  the  means  of  saving  you  from 
a  parent's  curse.** 

The  poor  man  wrung  Lord  Shirley's  hand 
in  silence;  but  the  next  moment  exclaimed 
with  a  hoarse  voice,  **Lord  Shirley,  do  not' 
think  to  make  me  like  you !   I  hate  you !  it  is 
my  pride  to  hale  you  for  your  usage  of  her;  ■ 
aaid  I  scorn  to  owe  you  an  obligation.**    Then 
•cixing  one  of  his  pistols,  he  stood  looking  on  ' 
the  earl  in  fierce  defiance. 

**  Be  it  as  vou  please,'*  said  Lord  Shirley, 
cnldly.  And  the  deserter  continued ;  **  Well, 
having  deserted,  I  came  to  London  in  disfruise, 
and  then  I  heard  that  Miss  Shirley  was  living 
with  her  irrand father,  and  going  to  be  married 
to  you.  The  idea  of  her  belonging  to  another, 
naddened  me  with  jealousy.  You  may  re- 
member that  you  reproved  me  on  the  parade 
for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  you  observed 
how  insolentlv  1  regarded  you."  < 

**  Yea ;  anil  when  your  sister  looked  angry, 
I  always  wondered  what  and  who  it  was  that  j 
she  reminded  me  of.'*  { 

**  Well,  from  that  hour  I  was  prepared  to  ■ 
hate  you ;  and  your  beinf;  my  rival  made  me  , 
hale  vou  most  fiercely.  I  wrote  such  a  letter 
to  Mum  Shirley  !  a  letter  threatening  your  life. 
Yea;  and  as  she  had  seen  me  in  disguise, she 
saw  and  knew  me  in  the  crowd  as  you  led  her 
aloog  the  piaxxa  at  St.  James's.  1  saw  her 
pale  with  terror,  and  I  had  a  malignant 
ure  in  alarming  her  for  your  lift*." 

•-  Now  then  her  mysterious  emotion  is  ex- 
plained— and  how  satisfactorily  !" 

**  Ay«  and  depend  upon  it,  as  satisfactorily 
will  every  other  appearanoe  againnt  her  be  j 
cleaied  up.     Luckilv  for  you  and  her,  I  was  ; 
aooB  aAer  forced  to  fly  for  my  life,  and  to  leave . 
ED^land.    I  returned  and  found  you  married ! 


The  evening  I  climbed  up  your  balcony  I  was 
half  drunk,  and,  when  1  did  it,  did  not  know 
what  1  intended  to  do,  when  1  got  there;  but 
that  voice,  that  look,  when  she  commanded 
me  to  disappear,  sobered  me  instantly,  and,  as 
usual,  made  her  obeyed.  But  Oh,  what  a 
rage  I  was  in  when  I  found  that  fellow  in  the 
crowd  below,  and  on  losing  my  disguise  saw 
that  he  knew  me  again  !** 

*^  I  am  anxious  indeed,*'  said  Lord  Shirley, 
*^  to  know  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the 
intercourse  relative  to  you,  which  existed  be- 
tween Lady  Shirley  and  him.** 

**I  will  tell  you  —  One  morning,  Melvyn 
with  one  or  two  more  came  by  way  of  frolic 
to  the  Finish  in  Covent  Garden,  where  I  was 
drinking  and  smoking.  The  sight  of  him  was 
poison  to  me ;  but  he  called  me  onjone  side* 
and  offered  me  for  Lady  Sbirley*s  sake,  as  be 
knew  that  she  was  interested  in  me,  his  purse 
and  interest  in  any  thing  I  would  command  ; 
and  that  he  would  consult  with  her  how  beat 
to  serve  me.  He  then  asked  my  name.  I  re- 
fused to  give  it ;  but  one  of  my  companions 
called  me  Jack  Lawson,  the  name  1  west 

b,." 

Lord  Shirley  here  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  for 
he  recollected  only  too  well  the  name  of  Jack 
Lawson. 

'*  I  suppose,**  continued  Merle,  ^  that  on 
pretence  of  wanting  to  contrive  to  do  some- 
thing for  me,  he  got  Lady  Shirley  to  talk  to 
him.  I  told  him  that  I  scorned  to  have  any 
ih'ingr  to  say  to  him ;  and  hoped  I  had  got  rid 
of  him,  for  I  saw  that  he  wanted  to  get  out  of 
me  what  I  was  or  had  been  to  Lady  Shirley. 
But  be  came  again  in  search  of  me  to  the 
Finish,  and  found  me  there;  and  then,  when 
he  began  to  pump  me,  1  told  him  if  he  did  not 
go  away  I  'd  knock  him  down ;  and  the  das- 
tard never  appeared  again.  W>ll,  I  have  little 
more  to  say ;  except  that  one  night  as  1  passed 
the  back  part  of  this  house,  I  saw  Lady  Shir- 
ley pass  the  bow-window  with  a  eandle  in 
her  hand;  and  being  in  liouor  I  resolved  to| 
scale  the  window  and  talk  m'lXli  her  once 
more ;  and  you  know  that  1  did  «o.'* 

*'  Yes,  yi'S — I  know  it  but  too  well  t"  re- 
plied Lord  Shirley  sighing. 

**  Soon  after  I  went  to  Guernsey,  where  in 
a  cofTee-house,  I  overheard  one  gentleman  re-  * 
lating  to  another  the  whole  story  of  Lady 
Shirley  and  this  rascal;  and  that  Melvyn  had 
declared   be  was  no  srducer,  but  that  his 


knowledge  that  Lady  Shirley  had  a  secret 
unknown  to  her  hoitband,  relating  to  a  very . 
handsome  man  who  had  appeared  in  a  bal- 
cony, had  first  emboldened  him  to  make  love ; 
to  her.     1  was  almost  frantic  at  what  I  heard ;  [ 
and  starting  un,  1  exclaimed  with  a  horrible 
oath,  ^That  Melvyn  is  a  liar  and  a  villain, 
and  Lady  Shirley  an  injured  angel  !*  I  then 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  never  rested  till  I 
was  on  board  ship,  and  was  landed  in  Eng- 
land, and  reached  your  house.    Yes,  thought 
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I,  at  all  risks  to  myself  I  will  come  and  jus- 
tify her  as  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  and  if  I 
lose  my  life  in  her  service,  it  will  be  well 
lost; — ^For  with  Melvyn,"  added  be,  with  a 
terrible  expression  of  countenance,  **  I  have 
yet  to  settle  !'* 

^^'And  now,'*  said  he  rising,  **I  have  no 
more  business  here." 

*^  Stay,  and  receive  my  best  thanks,"  said 
Lord  Shirley;  ^*and  something  more  thatwijl 
reward  your  generous  zeal." 

**  Thanks !  you  owe  me  none.  I  came  for 
her  sake,  not  yours — and  reward,  except  the 
reward  of  my  own  heart,  I  scorn." 

**  You  will  not  scorn  the  reward  I  have  to 
offer— Read  that  letter."  It  was  the  letter  to 
Catherine. 

Lawson  Merle  did  read  the  letter,  and  with 
strong  emotion.  Then  returning  it  he  said, 
'*  Now  I  forgive  you,"  and  retreated  suddenly 
the  way  he  came. — But  not  with  his  presence 
vanished  his  image,  or  the  recollection  of  him, 
from  Lord  Shirley's  mind ;  and  with  his  wont- 
ed benevolence  he  began  to  contrive  schemes 
to  serve  and  save  the  wretched  man,  spite  of 
himself.  But  so  sweet  and  so  sure,  however 
unconsciously  felt,  is  the  influence  of  a  truly 
virtuous  and  pious  woman,  that  Lord  Shirley, 
while  meditating  how  to  serve  Lawson  Merle, 
was  referring  in  idea  every  thing  he  intended 
to  do,  to  the  opinion  of  his  absent  wife;  and, 
owing  to  the  active  piety  which  he  had  caught 
from  her,  was  bent  as  much  on  the  spiritual 
improvement  as  on  the  temporal  good  of  the 
object  of  his  benevolent  anxiety.  And  even 
when  most  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
Catherine's  guilt,  he  had  always  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  her  regular  and  pious  habits  and  or- 
dinances in  tlie  government  of  his  family. 
He  had  even  bitterly  repented  having  been 
led  by  an  intemperate  wish  of  revenge  into 
the  crime  of  duelling, — a  crime,  of  the  magni- 
tude of  which,  in  a  professed  Christian  and 
sincere  believer,  she  and  she  alone  had  taught : 
him  to  be  sensible;  and  while  in  every  habit : 
of  his  life  he  slill  felt  and  acknowledged  her 
pure  and  even  holy  influence,  how  often,  and 
at  last  how  thoroughly,  had  the  conviction 
forced  itself  on  his  mind,  that  the  woman 
who,  by  a  constant  series  of  virtuous,  pious, 
and  consistent  conduct,  had  acquired  such  an 
ascendency  over  his  feelings  and  actions,  could 
not,  however  appearances  might  be  against 
her,  be  capable  of  deserving  the  slightest  im-  ■ 
putation  of  (ruilt! 

Lord  Shirley  had  passed  nearly  an  hour  in 
reverie  on  this  and  other  subjects,  when  a  ring- 
ing at  the  {rate  was  heard  ;  and  the  servant 
rushed  in,  telling  his  lord  that  a  man  wounded  | 
and  apparently  dying  had  been  found  in  the 
road  near  the  park  gates ;  and  he  begged  to  . 
know  what  was  to  be  done  with  him.     Lord  . 


Shirley  gave  orders  for  his  instant  admittance,' 
and  des&ed  that  the  nearest  surgeon  might  be 
sent  for.    Then  hastening  himself  to  see  that 
his  orders  were  executed  m  the  best  possible  • 
manner,  he  met  the  servants  bearing  in  Uie 
wounded  man;  and  beheld  with  unutterable - 
emotion  the  wretched  brother  of  Lucy  Merle! 
At  flrst,  Lord  Shirley  was  too  much  affected , 
to  speak ;  and  the  wounded  man,  seeing  his 
emotion,  turned  on  him  a  look  expressive  of 
gratitude. 

*^  Let  the  least  noisy  room  in  the  house  be 
ffot  ready,"  cried  Lord  Shirley.     *'Bly  poor^ 
fellow  !"  he  added,  **  as  this  sad  accident  wis 
to  happen,  I  am  glad  it  happened  here,  as  we 
will  take  good  care  of  yoo."  ! 

The  poor  man,  to  whom  the  language  of! 
kindness  from  any  one  had  long  been  a  straa-; 
ger,  felt  his  lip  quiver  with  sensations  unusual ' 
to  it,  and  again  ho  thanked  Lord  Shirley  bj 
his  eyes.  | 

*'How  did  this  happen  V*  asked  Lord  Shir-, 
ley.  ' 

**  I  will  tell  you  some  other  time  when  we 
are  alone,"  whispered  Merle.  And  Uie  cham- ; 
her  being  ready,  he  was  conveyed  to  it,  fol- 
lowed by  Lord  Shirley. 

When  alone  with  him,  he  told  the  earl  that 
he  had  been  way-laid  by  a  couple  of  excise-; 
men,  who  owed  him  a  grrudge,  and  had  beeo 
on  the  watch  for  his  return  from  Guernsey; 
that  one  of  them  had  treacherously  shot  him  is 
the  back,  while  he  was  defending  himself 
against  the  other ;  and  that  fancying  him  dead  j 
and  hearing  some  one  coming  up,  they  had  ran  - 
away,  leaving  him  senseless  and  bleeding  on 
the  ground. 

Luckily,  the  servants  met  the  surgeon  near 
the  park  gates;  and  with  no  little  anxiety  did 
Lord  Shirley  await  his  opinion  of  the  poor 
sufferer's  wound  ;  as,  however  worthless  his 
life,  the  idea  that  he  had  risked  it  for  the  sake 
of  Catherine,  and  that  but  on  her  account  he 
would  still  have  been  safe  at  Guernsey,  gave 
great  pain  to  the  heart  of  Lord  Shirley,  and 
made  the  wretched  man  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest in  his  eyes.  The  unhappy  younsr  man 
was  perfectly  conscious ;  and  as  Lord  Shirley, 
bending  over  him  and  kindly  supporting  his 
languid  head,  expressed  his  sorrow  for  his 
situation,  especially  as  he  had  suffered  from 
his  exertions  in  Lady  Shirley's  cause,  a  look 
of  satisfaction  lighted  up  the  fast-closing  eye 
of  the  sufferer;  and  when  Lord  Shirley  added, 
**  1  am  going  to  send  for  the  very  best  advice 
from  London,"  the  dying  man  turned  his  eyes 
with  a  most  touching  expression  of  gratitude 
on  his  anxious  supporter,  and,  selling  his 
hand,  pressed  it  affectionately  to  his  bosom. 
It  was  the  last  effort  of  expiring  nature;  and 
after  one    short   struggle    all    was    entirely 


over. 
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not  Tisitable  by  the  rich  and  powerful,  beeaase 
she  kept  a  school. 

It  seemed  as  if  Catherine  had  foreseen  that 
Leer  Mksli^s  royage  to  America,  thoo|i|;h  i  Lucy  would  find  her  improvident  lather  in  a 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


state  of  insoWency ;  since,  besides  the  yery 
handsome  supply  of  clothes  which  she  had 
insisted  on  bestowinjjr  on  Lucy,  far  more  than 
sufficient  as  an  outfit  for  her  voyage,  she  had 
enclosed  in  a  most  affectionate  letter  bills  of 


'  of  lon^r  duration  than  an  American  voyage 

i  ^nerally  is,  was  marked  by  no  very  interests 
ing  event,  and  productive  of  little  variety. 
Had  Lucy  wished  it,  she  might  have  been  the 

j  object  of  even  marked  attention  to  many  of  the 

'  gentlemen  on  board  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  ■  exchange  on  a  house  at ,  which,  in 

one  of  her  fallow-passengers,  an  opulent  mer-  she  wanted  more  than  her  half-year*s  dividend 
chant  at  Philadelphia,  was  desirous  of  trying  ■  for  any  immediate  emergency,  were  convert!* 
his  fortune  with  her  as  a  lover.     But  as  Lucy   ble  into  money  directly ;   and  such  was  the 

i  tras  firmly  resolved  never  to  marry,  she  always  I  state  of  her  father*s  aflfairs,  tliat  Lucy  was 

'  on  principle  discoaraged  attentions  from  the '  glad  to  svail  herself  immediately  of  the  pre- 

'  other  sex ;  and  her  disappointed  lover  had  not  cautionary  kindness  of  her  generous  friend, 
an  opportunity  of  addrMsing  a  single  word  to  Nor  did  Lucy*s  pride  object  to  her  receiving 
her,  eicept  in  reply  to  the  questions  which  she  pecuniary  obligation  from  the  friend  she  loved. 
•ddreMcd  generally  to  the  Americans  on  board, :  Had  I  been  in  her  situation  I  would  have  done 
relative  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the   the  same  for  her,  thought  Lu<;y ;  and  that  con- 


country  which  she  was  goins^  to  inhabit. — At 
leogth  land  drew  near,  and  Lucy  was  wel- 
comed on  shore  by  her  expecting  parents. 


sciousness  removed  all  objections. 

But  Lucy  and  her  parents  needed  not  have 
wanted  any  thing  that  money  could  procure. 


It  was  S'ime  years  now  since  Lucy  had  '  could  the  former  have  borne  to  listen  to  the 
n  her  father;  and  little  aware  how  sottish  !  addresses  of  the  merchant  who  had  been  her 
;  habiu  impair  the  beauty  of  person  and  of  coun-  '  fellow«passenger  to  America  ;  and  so  liberal 
;  tfraanc<f,  and  still  less  that  such  had  been  the  •  were  his  offers  to  her,  that  she  underwent 
■habits  of  her  father,  —  that  father  whom  she  !  much  persecution  from  Sir.  and  Mrs.  Merle  on 
had  fondly  imagined  a  model  of  republican  '  the  subject.  But  Lucy,  supported  by  con- 
j  ▼iftae*  as  he  professed  republican  principles,  scious  integrity,  was  firm  in  her  refiisal  even 
•—•he  almoftt  startcni  back  with  surprise  and  j  to  give  her  lover  an  opportunity  of  winning 
'  prief  at  hearing  herself  hailed  by  the  endear-   her  affections. 

tag  name  of  ehild^  by  a  squalid,  bloated,  fee-  '  **  You  know/*  she  said  to  her  parents, 
Me  being,  in  whose  still  fine  outline  only  *'  that  my  own  peculiar  feelings  and  my  ideas 
■  oocld  she  trace  any  resemblance  to  that  image  !  of  moral  rectitude  will  not  suffer  me  to  marry 
which  her  fancy  ha'l  so  long  delighted  to  re-';  any  one;  therefore  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of 
tain.  And  as  she  threw  herself  on  his  neck,  j  exposing  either  myself  or  snother  to  the  mise- 
Wn%  of  apprehension  and  disappointment  ry  of  a  hopeless  attachment.** 
mingled  with  those  of  tenderness  and  wel- !  At  her  scruples  they  laughed ;  against  her 
cone.  I  obstinacy  they  inveighed ;  but  Lucy  persisted, 

8he  found  that  Mr.  Merle  had  obtained  em- !  and  her  lover  reluctantly  withdrew, 
ploynent  as  clerk  in  a  merchant*s  house,  and  .  To  resign  the  idea  of  marriage  with  this 
dnt  her  mother  by  keeping  a  little  day-school  j  gentleman,  and  with  two  others  who  soc- 
vas  endeavouring  to  increase  their  little  in-  ■  ceeded  him,  wap  no  trial  to  the  heart  of  Lucy 
cooie,  which  the  expensive  habits  of  her  hus- '  Merle,  and  she  hoped  that  she  should  nerer 
bead  had  always  forestalled.  Great  therefore  |  know  the  feeling  of  hopeless  love.  But  the 
waa  the  delight  of  the  parents,  and  still  great- '  time  was  at  hand  when  she  was  doomed  to 
'm  that  of  the  affectionate  daughter,  to  know  ,  experience  its  power,  and  from  a  quarter 
:  that  the  bounty  of  the  General  had  bestowed  j  whence  she  little  expected ;  and  she  learnt 
i  mm  the  latter  an  income  sufficient  for  si  I  the  too  soon  that  the  path  of  rigid  duty  is  rarely 

one  of  flowers  and  sunshine. 

It  was  soon  only  too  evident  that  her  father 
was  rapidly  declining,  the  victim  of  his  in- 
temperance. Luckily  for  Lucy*s  comfort  she 
retained  for  him  no  affection  but  that  of  habit; 
so  thoroughly  did  ahe  now  appreciate  his  cha- 
wila  woold  also'  give  up  teaching  ABC  to '  rarter,  aira  see  in  his  conooct  the  alave  of 
hahiea.  But  Luey,  and  Mrs.  Merle  also,  ;  self-iiidolgence,  not  the  temperate,  self^eny- 
thoaght  it  better  that  she  should  continue  her  ing  republican.  Still  it  was  verv  painful  to 
aekool  long  enough  to  be  able  to  make  its  her  to  know  that  he  was  every  da^  drawing 
eaolamenta  sufBeient  to  pay  off  spme  of  the  nearer  to  his  dissolution,  the  victim  of  hn 
dehci  they  had  contracted ;  and  Mr.  Merle  re-  vices — and  thooe  vioea  unrepented  of.  But 
lactaatly  consented,  as  his  pride  was  much  for  her  to  minister  to  this  calloat,  vitiatad 
hart  b J  the  conscioasness,  that  even  in  this  '  mind,  she  knew  to  be  inpossible ;  all  thaia- 
repobiican  land  his  wife  was  coaaidered  as  i  fore  that  she  could  do  she  did  lo  tha  atmoat  of 


»le  wants  both  of  them  and  herself; 
aad  as  Mr.  Merle^s  increasing  infirmities  made 
all  application  to  business  painful  to  him,  and 
iha  cmatoyment  which  his  necessity  obliged 
kuB  to  had  always  been  humbling  to  his  pride, 
he  eagerly  resigned  it,  and  desired  that  his 
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hm  power;  and  as  gung  from  plaee  to  plaee 
by  water  carriage  was  the  greatest  relief  of 
which  bis  restless  malady  was  susceptible, 
Lucy  procured  for  him  every  accommcdation 
necessary  to  make  these  Toyages  as  little  fth 
tigning  to  him  ss  possible;  and  sometimes 
there  were  persons  on  board  these  moving  ho- 
tels, as  some  of  these  boats  might  be  culed, 
whose  power  of  anecdote  amuMd  the  other- 
wise irritable  invalid. 

One  day,  while  they  were  on  board  a  ves- 
sel of  this  description,  a  smart  English  ser- 
vant came  out  of  one  of  these  apartments,  and 
begged  to  know  whether  any  lady  had  a  bot- 
tle of  salts  or  aromatie  vinegar,  as  his  lord 
was  very  ill  with  the  headache. 

The  servant  probably  spoke  of  his  lord  with 
an  air  of  consequence,  and  as  if  he  expected 
to  excite  in  his  American  hearers  as  much  re- 
spect by  that  appellation  as  it  would  have  pro- 
cured him  from  English  ones.  But  he  was 
mistaken ;  and  a  native  American  replied  ra- 
ther coarsely,  **  we  republicans,  friena,  do  not 
use  such  things,— they  may  do  very  well  for 
/brcb,  but  not  for  menJ**  And  the  man  was 
retiring  disappointed  and  distressed,  when 
Lucy  sieppea  forward,  and  offered  him  a  vtno- 
gn'/ta  which  Catherine  had  given  her,  and  on 
which  was  engraved  the  name  of  Catherine 
Shiriey. 

This  action  of  Lucy*s  was  witnessed  with 
a  sarcastic  smile ;  but  she  regarded  it  not ;  she 
would  have  done  the  same  for  any  one  who 
needed  assistance ;  and  the  idea  of  assisting 
an  English  lord  was  pleasant  to  her  feelings, 
since  for  the  sake  of  Lord  Shirley  she  was  in- 
clined to  think  complacently  of  the  whole 
peerage. 

Of  Lord  Livesay  she  rarely  thought;  but 
when  she  did,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude for  his  intentions  towards  herself,  and 
respect  for  the  rational  self-command  which 
had  led  him  to  fly  from  the  temptation  to 
which  it  would  have  been  weak  m  him  to 
yield.  Still  it  was  not  without  surprise  min- 
gled with  pleasurable  emotion,  that,  issuing 
from  a  contiguous  apartment  with  her  rtno- 
grilia  in  his  hand,  Lucy  beheld  Lord  Livesay 
himself;  who,  seeing  the  name  of  Catherine 
Shirley  on  the  box,  had  felt  curious  to  know 
who  the  beautiful  young  lady  was,  as  his  ser- 
vant described  her  to  he,  that  possessed  a 
trinket  bearing  a  name  so  honoured  and  so 
beloved ;  nor  could  the  young  peer  discover 
without  excessive  delight  that  the  possessor 
of  the  valuable  trinket  was  Lucy  Merle. 

Pleasure  sparkled  almost  equally  in  the 
eyes  of  both,  and  deepened  the  mantling  co- 
lour of  their  cheeks  on  this  unexpected  rencon- 
tre ;  though,  afier  the  first  joyful  emotion  at 
meeting  had  subsided,  Lucy*s  manner  resumed 
its  usual  reserve,  and  Lord  Livesay  saw  that 
her  joy  at  seeing  him  was  not  likely  to  be  as 
permanent  as  his  at  meeting  with  her. 

But  he  had  so  much  to  ask,  and  she  so 


mnoh  to  answer^  rslative  to  dioae  in 
they  wen  squally  inlenstad,  llnS  Lpey  sosU 
not  help  giving  the  young jiesr  ~ 


divided  attentiop ;  and  bslori  fliw  voysM  was 

at  an  end,  Lney  found  tint  the  thowpdsM, 

dissipated  youth,  who  hnd  buun  madu  kasvu 

to  her  undo*  suek  unpraiiiiiuf 

was  beeome  a  raadiiigt  tbiakingt  i 

man,  tmvallinff  for  iainnwtioB«  and 

do  all  the  good  which  a  veiy 

crease  of  fortune  in  Anerien  bed  enabM 

to  do. 

.  A  relation  of  humocher**  who  wee  «n 

rioan,  had  died  eome  monthe  piew|ea«  to 

rencontre  with  L«dj«  end  bed  left  luei  ei 

siderable  tract  of  lend  in  Rhode  lalend,  if 

which  he  Iwd  oome  over  to  teke 

And  having  made  all  hie  eleven 

every  thing  displayed  the  noble  jaelfnga  if 

hia  ffeneroua  nature,  he  wee  gohMp  the  toer  if 

the  United  States  as  e  priveto  genttemen 

he  met  Lucy  on  boerd  the  boiS. 

When  Lucy  preeented  Lord  Liveeey  to  bar 
psrents,  he  blnshedy  from  leedlleeling  thil 
Lord  Shirley  (as  one  meane  ofdiefnetine  Ub 
with  a  mamage  with  the  dengifater}  bed  tiM 
him  that  he  would  make  him  eoqneuled  wA 
the  mother.  And  Lney,  tboogfa  not  eeneeises 
why  Lord  Livesay  blushed,  felt  beieelf  bMi 
alao.  But  the  young  peer  wee  egieeeUj  di^ 
appointed  in  Mrs.  Mem^e  epneeienee;  Maev 
not  her  vulgarity ;  lor  be  bed  not  letdy 
elated  with  women  of  much 


Mrs.  Merle  wee,  he  thoogfatt  quito  on  e  eer  hi 
breeding  with  her  republican  neigbboaie,whfls 
in  point  of  beauty  ahe  was  excelled  only  by  Iter 
daughter.  And  Mr.  Merle^s  manners  were  eer- 
tainly  those  of  a  gentleman.    Long  before  tlM 
termination  of  the  voyage  obliged  Lord  Life* 
say  to  take  leave  of  his  new  acquaintances, 
bis  preference  of  Lucy  had  become  a  decided 
passion,  and  he  had  resumed  his  intennoo  of 
paying  his  addreases  to  her,— **  For  why,** 
thought  Lord  Li? esay,  **  should  not  I  live  w 
America  1    With  her,  I  ahould  be  happy  aay-l 
where;  and  her  country  ahall  be  my  country;! 
— and  here,  where  all  ranka  ere  equal,  no  OBe= 
can  object  to  my  choice  on  the  ground  of  in-i 
equality  of  birth.*' 

To  be  brief;  Lord  Livesay,  though  with- 
held some  time  by  the  timidity  elweys  attse* 
dant  on  true  love,  had  courage  at  last  to  re- 
veal his  passion  to  Lucy,  wiUi  the  delighted  • 
approbation  of  her  parents,  but  received  from ! 
her  a  firm  and  positive  rejection,— e  njeetion,  { 
too,  so  coldly  and  composedly  given,  thatj 
Lord  Livesay  could  not  for  a  moment  sespect,  ■ 
that  in  her  heart  there  lived  a  ppefcrcece  as  | 
decided  and  as  tender  as  his  own;  end  that> 
the  woman  who  thoa  refuaed  to  be  hia  wife, ! 
felt  for  him  all  the  faithful  and  devoted  fond-| 
ness  that  distinguishes  a  women*s  love.    Lofd  j 
Livesay,  agoniMd  beyond  the  power  of  words 
to  express,  wrung  his  hende  m  silence,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  houee. 
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1  will  not  describe  the  scene  that  succeeded, 
when  her  parents  were  informed  of  this  second 
and  more  unaccountable  rejection.  Dut  In  vain 
did  they  ar^ue ;  in  vain  did  they  plead ;  in  Tain 
rf  preach  her  with  her  want  of  obedience  and 
filial  piety.  ^  There  is  a  duty,  and  a  stronfr 
one  loo,  that  I  owe  you/'  cried  Lucy,  **  but  it 
»  a  more  bindinj^  one  still  that  I  owe  to  my 
Creator.  Kven  were  it  possible  for  me  to  con- 
q«cr  ny  repui^nanre  to  become  the  wife  of  any 
man,  while  1  have  a  brother  whose  life  may  be 
at  an  J  moment  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try* and  I  be  therefore  the  means  of  unmerited 
dtaj^race  to  the  husband  who  had  honoured  me 
bj  his  choice ;— even,  I  say,  could  1  conquer 
thia  well-principled    reluctance,  1  could   not 

ny  without  beinfr  allowed  to  reveal  the  ex- 
of  this  unhappy  brother ;  and  that  1 
bound  by  oath  not  to  reveal  without  your 
hich  constant  you  refuse.*' 

••To  be  sure,"  exclaimed  her  father;  "for 
reel  jT  any  man  would  many  you,  if  it  were 
kaown  what  sort  of  man  your  brother  was ; 
and  you  must  be  an  un(rrati>ful  child,  as  well 
aa  a  weak,  foolish  woman,  to  reproach  us  with 
wbat  we  mean  entirely  for  your  ^ood." 

••To  deceive  the  man  she  marries  cannot 
be  conducive  to  a  woman*s  earthly  ^ood ;  for 
accident  mifrht  reveal  the  deception,  and—-" 

••  Deception !  it  is  no  deception.  You  are 
not  aakea  whether  you  have  a  brother,  there- 
tan  Jim  do  not  deceive  in  not  saying  that  you 
hava  one." 

^•Oar  ideas  of  ri^ht  and  wron^  on  this  sub- 
Jtet  are  so  totally  at  variance,"  cried  Lucy, 
••ibatwe  cannot  talk  on  it;  but  I  must  act  up 
to  my  own  ideas,  not  yours ;  and  I  tell  you, 
onee  for  all,  that  if  I  am  allowed  to  reveal  this 
seetat  to  Lord  Livc^say,  I  will  sec  him  a<rain ; 
■ad  if,  knowinfr  that  this  dissrraceful  con- 
nsaion  eiists,  he  persists  in  wishing  to  marry 
BW«  1  am  willing  to  be  his  wife." 

••No;  yoQ  shall  be  hi^  wife  without;  for  I 
am  very  sore,'*  replied  Mrs.  Merle,  seconded 
bf  her  husband,  "  that  he  will  not  marry  you 
if  be  kocwfl  what  you  have  to  tell  him.'' 

••  Then  it  is  my  wish,"  cried  Lucy,  as  she 
IcA  the  room,  **  that  he  and  I  may  m^et  no 
."  And  the  said  this  with  so  much  sor^ 
in  her  tone  and  countenance,  that  her 
was  convinced  she  loved  Lord  Live- 
my ;  and  instantly  despatched  a  note  to  the 
mrl,  begfing  him  not  to  give  over  his  suit, 
keeaose  ahe  was  sore  in  her  heart  that  her 
4aoyhtfr  loved  him. 

Mcy,  meanwhile,  had  locked  herself  into 
her  chamber,  a  prer  to  overwhelming  emotions ; 
amongat  %hicn,  however,  the  consciousness 
of  onbtemished  integrity  shone  proudly  pre- 
caunenu  **  I  have  Men  enabled  to  act  up  to 
my  prineiplea,  and  according  to  my  sense  of 
datv,**  she  exclaimed,  raising  her  tearful  eyes 
m^  damped  hands  to  heaven;  "and  I  am 
thankful  even  in  the  midst  of  suffering."  For 
tt  waa  no  longeron  repablican  but  on  Christian 


I  grounds  that  Lncy  built  her  superstructure  of 
'  virtue  for  herself  or  others.    She  had  found 
the  ineffiracy  of  tlie  first ;  she  had  seen  in  the 
practice  of  many  around  her,  but  especially  in 
the  conduct  of  her  parents,  how  little  integ- 
rity was  the  result  of  mere  moral  axioms  and 
political  opinions ;  and  she  became  convinced 
that  human  beings  must  have  purer  and  higher 
motives  of  action,  more 'effectual  incentives  to 
good,  and  more  powerful  restrainers  from  evil. 
"  Lady  Shirley  was  right,"  thought  Lucv  ; 
"  her  standard  was  always  Christianity,  while 
,|  mine  was  republicanism.    I  am  convinced, 
and  I  bless  God  that  I  am  so." 

She  mit^ht  indeed  bo  thankful  for  the  change ; 
for  at  this  moment  of  hopeless  and  well- 
founded  tenderness,  at  this  hour  of  strong 
temptation  to  offend  agiiinst  integrity,  because 
the  interests  of  her  love  were  at  variance  with 
her  principles,  —  where  was  she  to  look  for 
consolation  under  misery,  and  strength  to 
resist  the  pleadings  of  her  heart,  but  from  that 
"  Help  which  faileth  not,"  and  from  that  faith 
which  teaches  entire  reliance  on  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  Him  who  alone  knows  what  is 
best  for  us  ! 

Lord  Livesay  was  unable  immediateW  to 
act  upon  the  hint  which  Mrs.  Merle  had  given 
him  to  continue  his  visits,  as  Mr.  Merie,  af\er 
a  few  hours'  illness,  the  very  day  af\er  Lucy 
had  rejet;ted  him,  breathe<l  his  last  in  the  arms 
of  his  almost  frantic  wife,  whose  grief  par- 
took of  the  violent  nature  of  her  temper,  and 
who  for  some  days  was  a  prey  to  the  most 
clamorous  and  ungovernable  sorrow.  But  as 
soon  as  its  first  violence  was  passed,  she  re- 
sumed her  old  habits ;  and  was  provoked  to 
!  find  that  Lucy,  whose  quiet  sorrow  she  had 
I  denominate<i  a  proof  of  want  of  love  for  her 
father,  still  continued  to  grieve  as  much  as  she 
had  done  at  first ;  and  in  order  to  tease  Lucy, 
she  sent  to  beg  that  Ixird  Livesay  would  give 
them  daily  as  much  of  bis  company  as  he 
could. 

It  was  not  in  nature  for  Lord  Livesay  to 
resist  this  invitation;  nor  could  Lucy  always 
deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
him ;  though,  generally  speaking,  she  forced 
herself  to  retire  to  her  room  soon  af\er  his 
entrance.  The  consequence  was  to  both  an 
increase  of  attachment;  but  while  Lord  Live- 
say hope<l,  Lucy,  knowing  what  he  did  not 
know,  utterly  despaired. 

At  this  time,  Mrs.  Merle  received  poor  Lady 

Shirley's  letter,  requesting  most  earnestly  to 

receive,  what  she  so  strenuously  desired,  even 

to  the  last  moment  of  her  remaining  in  Lon- 

'  don,  viz. :  permission  to  disclose  to  her  lord,  - 

■  and   to  him  alone,  the  whole  story  of  her  t 

<  wretched   son,  and   to  explain  the  mjstery  I 

which  had  so  often  disturbed  Lord  Shirley^ ' 

'  peace  of  mind. 

Catherine,  though  averse  to  bribe  any  one 
to  do  only  an  act  of  common  justice,  was  now 
induced  by  a  ieaae  of  what  she  owed  to  her 
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husband,  to  add,  that  she  was  willing  to  pur- 
chase this  permission  by  g^iving  any  sum  of 
money  for  it  which  Mrs.  Merle  might  require. 
"There,  Lady  Shirley  talks  sense  now,"  cried 
Mrs.  Merle,  handing  the  letter  to  her  daug^iter ; 
"and  I  will  hear  reason.  For  money  1  will 
do  what  she  requires." 

"  How !  to  be  sure  you  will  not  take  money 
for  doing  your  duty  to  one  to  whom  I  owe  so 
much  r^ 

"To  be  sure  I  will.  As  you  will  not  enrich 
me  or  yourself  by  marrying  as  I  would  have 
you,  I  must  enrich  myself  as  I  can ;  so  write 
to  Lady  Shirley,  and  tell  her  that  I  value  the 
leave  she  asks,  that  is,  to  absolve  her  from 
her  oath,  at  a  thousand  guineas."  And  Lucy 
retired  in  an  agony  of  wounded  feeling  to  her 
chamber. 

A  few  days  aAer,  Lucy  had  the  further 
mortification  of  hearing  from  her  mother  that 
she  had  accepted  the  addresses  of  a  merchant 
who  lived  near  them ;  and  that  before  the  year 
of  her  mourning  was  out  she  intended  to  be- 
come a  wife  again;  assuring  Lucy  that  she 
had  told  her  lover  she  should  not  come  to  him 
portionless,  for  that  she  expected  to  present 
him  with  a  thousand  guineas. 

Lucy  therefore  no  longer  delayed  to  write 
to  Lady  Shirley;  and  was  only  supported 
under  this  increased  pressure  of  conscious 
wretchedness,  by  her  consistent  and  confiding 
piety. 

But  she  was  soon  to  undergo  a  still  greater 
trial  to  her  affectionate  heart ;  for,  having 
borrowed  several  Engrlish  papers  at  once,  she 
read  in  one  obscure  hints  thai  a  matrimonial 
fracas  had  taken  place  in  high  life,  between  a 
noble  earl  and  his  countess,  remarkable  for 
her  beauty,  her  talents,  and  her  piety  (piety 

in  italics;)  and  that  the  General,  her  g r, 

had  not  been  able  to  settle  the  dispute,  which 

originated  in  jealousy  of  Mr.  M n.     The 

next  paper  was  fuller  in  its  details,  and  inserted  ! 

the  initials  of  Lord  S and  Lady  S ; ' 

till  at  length  the  wonderinsr  and  agitated  Lucy  j 
read  in  the  last  paper,  that  Lady  Shirley, 
separated  from  her  lord  in  consequence  of 
being  strongly  suspected  of  a  criminal  con- ! 
nexion  with  Mr.  Melvyn,  was  gone  to  Ireland 
with  General  Shirley ;  and  her  wretched  lord, 
with  his  children,  had  shut  himself  up  in  his 
country-seat. 

"I  will  not  believe  it.  'Tis  all  a  news- 
paper calumny,"  cried  Lucy  with  the  most  j 
violent  indignation.  **ButIwill  send  instantly  ! 
for  Lord  Livesay,  perhaps  he  has  letters  from  : 
Kngland."  And  at  this  moment  of  agitation  I 
she  was  told  that  Lord  Livesay  was  with  her 
mother.  i 

Lucy  instantly  ran  into  the  room,  and  turned  | 
very  pale  on  seeing  the  excessive  agitation  of 
her  noble  lover.     "  What  does  this  mean  V 
cried  Lucy,  pointing  to  the  paragraph  in  the 
paper  of  the  latest  date. 

**  It    means    falsehood,    fraud,    malice,    I 


think,"  replied   Lord   Livesay.      **  Nothing 
can  ever    make    me   believe  Lady  Shirley- 
guilty."  i 

"  Bless  you !  bless  joa  for  that,  my  dm 
lord !"  said  Lucy  bursting  into  tears.  ^No," 
she  resumed,  struggling  with  her  tears;  "no 
—she  can*t  be  guilty ;  and  Lord  Shirley  most 
have  been  impeded  upon.  Bui  have  yon  bo 
letter  1" 


"  Yes— read  that,  which  fftves,  yon  see,  an 
account  of  the  whole  affair." 

Lucy  did  read  it,  till  she  could  read  no 
.more ;  but  a  mist  came  over  her  eyes,  and  she 
was  for  a  few  moments,  though  not  inaensiUer 
almost  unable  to  stand,  or  think,  or  move. 

"It  is  evident  to  me,"  cried  the  earl,  ^  that 
there  has  been  some  foul  play  in  this  basiness; 
and  my  angelic  friend  mast  be  wretched,  wher- 
ever she  is." 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  Lacy,  starting  up. 
but  falling  back  again  on  her  seat,  ^  have  I 
your  leave  to  go  to  England  ?  Indeed,  if  yo« 
refuiie  me,  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  aUe 
to  keep  my  senses." 

"  Then  go— for  I  am  sore  I  know  not  of, 
what  use  you  are  to  roe,  as  yon  do  nothiaf^ 
but  mope  all  day  long ;  so  go  as  soon  as  yos  i 
please."  ' 

Lord  Livesay  daring  this  speech  was  ex«= 
cessively  agitated.  And  on  Lacy*e  s^inf,; 
"  When  do  you  think  a  packet  will  sail  fcr 
England  1"  he  answered,  in  a  voice  alBOit 
inarticulate  from  strong  emotion,  *^A  veiy 
swifV-sailing  frigate  sails  to-morrow— I  hare 
already  taken  my  passage  in  it,  to  hasten  to 
my  poor  friend ;  and  I  only  came  hither  (o 
take  leave." 

"  Dear !  how  fortunate !"  cried  the  indelicate 
mother.  "  Then  you  and  Lucy  can  go  to- 
gether !" 

How  unfortunate  rather !  thought  her  more 
rightly  feeling  daughter ;  when  Lord  Livesay, 
aware  of  what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  as- 
sured her  with  great  solemnity  of  manner, 
that  if  she  would  consent  to  go  in  the  same 
ship  with  himself — and  as  there  was  no  other 
to  sail  soon,  friendship  required  her  to  sur- 
mount the  otherwise  proper  scruples  of  ber. 
delicacy,  —  he  would  pledge  himself  in  anv 
way  she  chose,  not  to  approach  her  as  a  lorer 
at  all  (and  never  without  her  leave)  during ' 
the  whole  of  the  voyage. 

But  Lucy's  propriety  of  feeling  made  her , 
resolve  to  follow  in  another  ship,  however 
eager  she  might  be  to  hasten  to  Lady  Shirley  ' 
in  disgrace  and  adversity.  And  as  a  ship . 
unexpectedly  sailed  the  day  after  Lord  Livesay  ' 
did,  she  was  not  much  distressed  by  the  self- 
denial  she  had  practised  ;  and  she  arrived  in  ■ 
England  soon  afler  Lord  Livesay.  | 

When  Lord  Livesay  landed,  he  hastened  to^ 
London,  where  he  bad  business  to  transact;] 
but  Lucy  proceeded  thence,  as  £ut  as  fonrj 
horses  could  carry  her,  to  the  seat  of  Loidj 
Shirley. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Lord  Shirley  was  scarcelv  risen  the  next 
day,  when  he  was  summoned  down  to  a  lady 
ui  the  drawings-room.  And  he  beheld  with  in- 
ileacnbable  emotion,  Lucy  Merle,  herself. 

Lord  Shirley^s  feelings,  moved  and  softened 
•a  th«*y  had  just  been  by  the  late  scene  with 
Lawson  Merle  and  his  untimely  end,  were 
prepared  to  be  awakened  almost  to  an  agronv  of 
lendeniess,  by  the  sight  of  the  sister,  and  by 
all  the  associations  connected  with  her.  Ea- 
gerly therefore  did  he  advance  to  welcome  her, 
aad  would  have  folded  her  to  his  heart  with 
the  affection  of  a  brother;  but  retreating  from 
kin  with  a  look  that  forcibly  reminded  nim  of 
Lawaon  Merle,  Lucy  coldly  said,  **  My  lord, 
1  cooe  not  hither  as  a  friend— -I  cannot  regard 
at  Much  the  husband  who  could  desert,  and  be- 
lieve guilty,  such  a  wife  and  woman  as  Lady 
Shirley.  1  only  come  to  ask  you  where  she 
is,  that  I  may  hasten  to  her ;  and  if  it  be  dis- 
grace that  she  is  enduring,  it  is  my  first  wish 
to  be  a  partaker  of  it  through  life.** 

**  The  wish  and  the  determination  are  wor- 
thy of  you,"  Tpplied  Lord  Shirley  ;  "  and  I 
alKNild  rejoice  to  know  that  Lady  Shirley  had 
•och  a  companion — but—'* 

**  But  what,  my  lord  !** 

**  Read  this— and  if  you  can,  forgive  me  !** 
^Twaa  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Catherine,  ex- 
Mceaing  his  entire  belief  in  her  innocence,  and 
■ia  earnest  entreaty  to  be  allowed  to  bring  her 
baek  to  her  home  again. 

Lacy  was  pleased  and  affected;  still  she 
owned,  with  her  usual  candour,  that  she  could 
aot  excuse  his  not  believing  her  innocent  from 
tlie  first,  and  she  persisted  in  her  %%i8h  of  set- 
ting off  for  Ireland  immediately. 

••  Not  alone,"  said  Lord  Sliiriey  ;  ••  one  of 
■y  maid-servants  and  a  man  shall  go  with 
yoQ.  On  no  other  terms  will  I  let  you  know 
where  Lady  Shirley  is.'*  But  here  his  voice 
Cillered  and  his  lip  quivered,  as  he  added, 
••Dear  Miss  Merle,  you  have  a  brother — an 
■nfortunate  brother  !** 

••Yon  know  then — you  know  all !"  cried 
LnrT«  turning  pale. 

••Vet— and  I  know  him ;  he  has  been  here.*' 
Thra  not  waiting  for  further  questions.  Lord 
Shirley  described  her  brother's  visit,  and  the 
gencroas  motives  that  prompted  it ;  and  de- 
clared himself  so  pleased  with  the  good  feel- 
inga  that  it  evinced,  and  such  a  respectable 
eapability  of  fully  appreciating  the  worth  of 
I  Lady  Shirley,  that  he  felt  convinced  he  had 
iuMi  noble  qualities,  however  they  had  been 
!  choked  np  by  vice  and  vicious  companions. 
I     Lory,  who  had  often  went  bitter  tears  over 
:  her  brother's  vices,  now  had  the  satisfaction  of 
weeping  sweet  and   tender  ones   over,   she 
trusted,  the  deserved  praises  of  his  merits; 
ahe  suffered  her  memory  to  dwell  once 
on  the  image  of  that  brother,  the  compa- 
and  play-fellow  of  her  childhood,  beloved 


through  all  his  errors,  and  regrretted  spite  of 
his  baneful  influence  over  her  own  prospects, 
till  the  tender  wishes  of  her  heart  found  ut- 
terance at  her  lips,  and  she  exclaimed,  *'0 
dear,  dear  Lawson!  would  I  could  but  see 
thee  again !  My  lord,  I  have  been  even  for- 
bidden to  name  him !  but  I  may  talk  of  him 
now ;  and  you  say  that  I  may  praise  him  too. 
O  that  I  could  but  see  him  once  again !" 

Lord  Shirley  rose  from  his  seat,  walked 
across  the  room,  stirred  the  fire,  walked  back 
again  to  his  seat,  unable  to  disclose  to  Lucy, 
that  the  brother  still  so  dear  to  her  heart  ex- 
isted no  longer.  At  len^,  however,  in  order 
to  give  her  time  and  himself  too  to  recover 
from  the  influence  of  soch  strong  emotions,  he 
asked  her  questions  concerning  her  voyage ; 
and  Lucy  with  much  embarrassment  owned 
that  Lord  Livesay  accompanied  her. 

**  Livesay  in  England !  I  rejoice  to  hear  it. 
Have  you  seen  much  of  him  in  America!'* 

^'  A  great  deal — more  than  I  wished  or  ap- 
proved ;  and  far  more  than  you,  my  lord, 
would  think  proper." 

**  I  understand  you.  And  Livesay  is  your 
lover,  I  suppose  1" 

*•  He  is — but  not  accepted." 

**  No !  and  are  you  really  insensible  to  his 
meriti" 

Lucy  blushed,  sighed,  and  turned  away. 
After  a  while  she  told  Lord  Shirley,  under  a 
solemn  promise  of  secresy,  the  reasons  of  her 
resolution  never  to  marry,  which  had  so  oAen 
excited  his  wonder,  and  which,  when  now  ex- 
plained, excited  equally  his  respect  and  admi- 
ration. 

**Then  may  I  hope,"  said  Lord  Shirley, 
*'that  it  was  not  dislike  of  my  friend,  but 
honour  alone  that  made  you  reject  his  addreaa- 
esl" 

**  Honour  only.  But  Lord  Livesay  does  not 
know  this ;  for  1  thought  that  he  would  get  the 
better  of  his  attachment  sooner  if  he  thought  I 
was  indifferent  to  him." 

**  Noble  giri !"  cried  Lord  Shiriey ;  "  and  I 
trust  that  such  conduct  will  not  be  unrewarded. 
But — "  Here  he  turned  away,  and  walked 
again  in  perturbed  silence  up  and  down  the 
room ;  for,  though  he  felt  that  T^wson  Merle's 
death  would  remove  every  obstacle  to  Lord 
Livesay's  wishes,  he  knew  whst  agony  he 
should  inflict  on  the  generous,  disinterested 
girl  before  him,  when  he  informed  her  of  her 
brother's  death.  But  at  last  he  took  coura^ 
and  grasping  Lucy's  hand,  said,  **  You  wish 
to  see  your  brother  again ;  and  you  shall  see 
him  if  you  choose  it,  as  ho  is  here,  he  is  in 
this  house." 

**  In  this  house  V  exclaimed  Lucjr,  tremb- 
ling and  pale  ^ith  emotion,  for  she  feared  she 
knew  not  what.  '*  Then  where  is  he  1  Let 
me  see  him  instantly !" 

**  Not  yet ! — he  is  ill,  he  has  been  wounded." 

*'  Wounded  !  Oh !  not  by  his  own  hand  t 
Do  not  tell  me  thau" 
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**  No.  By  the  hand*  of  treftcbery.  Hit 
yiiit  here  was  watched,  and  when  he  left  me 
he  was  set  upon  by  ruffians ;  therefore,  dear 
^U  be  comforted  by  knowing  that,  though  he 
IS  dead»  be  fell  a  Tietim  to  a  ^[ood  and  not  a 
base  action,—- he  fell  from  bis  exertions  in 
our  dear  Catherine's  cause!  since,  but  for  her 
sake,  he  would  now  have  been  safe  in  Guern- 
sey r 

There  was  consolation  in  that  thought.  But 
at  that  moment  Lucy  could  not  feel  its  power, 
and  Lord  Shirley  wisely  allowed  her  to  yent 
her  fillings  unrestraineoiy  in  tears.  As  soon 
ss  she  could  speak,  she  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  see  Uie  body. 

««You  shall,**  said  Lord  Shirley,  ««if  you 
will  promise  to  restrain  your  feelings  as  much 
as  poraible.** 

**  I  will  try  to  obey  you,**  said  Lucy.  Then 
turning  round,  she  said  in  a  firmer  tone,  **  Now 
I  am  ready  to  attend  you,**  and  gave  her  hand 
to  Lord  Shirley.  But  the  moment  she  beheld 
the  dead  body,  beheld  as  a  corpse,  the  being 
ever  dear  to  her  heart,  though  so  long  and  fa- 
tally a  stranger  to  her  sight,  and  beheld  him 
in  the  very  prime  of  life  snatched  away  with 
all  his  unrcpented  sins  upon  his  head,  her  self- 
possession  ibrsook  her,  and  she  fell  in  an  agony 
of  tears  and  suffocating  sobs  upon  the  uncon- 
scious corpse ;  while  with  all  the  first  delirious 
feelings  of  afiUction,  she  called  him  by  every 
fond  and  tender  name,  and  conjured  him  to 
speak  to  her,  telling  him  that  she  brought  him 
his  father's  forgi?eness  on  his  deathbed. 

Lord  Shirley  gently  raised  her  from  the 
body,  and  reminded  her  of  her  promise  to  be 
calm,  or  that  he  must  in  kindness  remove  her 
from  the  chamber.  This  threat  recalled  Lucy 
to  herself,  and  her  feelings  took  another  and  a 
more  soothing  turn ;  for,  falling  on  her  knees, 
she  raised  her  hands  and  eyes  for  some  mo- 
ments in  silent  prayer;  then  saying,  *'I  have 
now  done  for  him  the  only  duty  I  can  do," 
she  pressed  her  warm  lip  to  his  cold  uncon- 
scious one,  and  allowed  Lord  Shirley  to  lead 
her  to  the  apartment  prepared  for  her,  where 
she  was  prevailed  on  by  the  attendant  to  un- 
dress ana  go  to  bed.  Nor  did  she  appear 
again  till  the  next  day ;  when  Lord  Shirley 
told  her  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Livcsay,  announcing  his  intention  of 
beinff  with  him  the  next  morning. 

**  Then  it  is  the  more  proper,**  said  Lucy, 
'*  that  I  should  set  off  for  Ireland  this  evening, 
though  I  am  loth  to  so  away  and  leave  the 
last  tribute  to  the  dead  unpaid.'* 

"  That  tribute  I  myself  will  pay,  and  pro- 
bably Livesay  will  join  me  in  it.  Yes,  it 
may  be  as  well  that  you  should  go,  accompa- 
nied as  I  have  told  you  that  von  must  be ;  and 
in  a  short  time,  if  I  am  K>rgiven, — and,  0 
Miss  Merle,  I  conjure  you  to  be  my  advocate, 
—my  young  friend  and  I  shall  hope  to  follow 
you  ; — remember,  all  obstacles  to  his  success 
are  now  removed.** 


^This  is  not  a  time,  ay  lord,  lor  as  to 
think  of  any  thing  of  ths  land,**  relied  Lsej 


blushing.  ^  But  while  jo«  ocd«r  bonss  fcr 
me,  I  will  go  prefim  m  my  Joaracf ,  tad 
take  my  last  leeve  of  hioi  wmi%1  ■nil  ms 
no  more." 

Lucy  visited  the  corpse  of  her  hiedisi  ftr 
the  last  time;  and  in  a  few  boon 
on  her  road  to  Ireland  and  ber  fiiMidl ; 
it  was  remarkably  fine  weather  Ibr  tbe 
of  February,  she  proeseded  on  ber  Jeenwy 
with  safety  and  with  speed* 

The  next  day  Lord  Liveasf  aniindt  wi 
had  so  much  to  eoanniuiieelB  or  inpartttee  t» 
Lord  Shirley  and  to  Catherine,  Ibaft  Ike  mi 
news  of  his  probable  eueeeae  as  n  lotert  wlini 
told  him,  served  as  a.  rawerd  for  hie  ova  b* 
terestinff  information,  wliich  ehall  be  lueanei 
for  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 


Thouoh  Lord  Livesay  wee  dlmt,  it  bad  at 
ways  been  his  intention,  as  aoon  ae  be  leecbsd 
London,  to  obtain  from  persona  on  tbe  epotall 
the  information  that  he  conld,  relative  to  the 
mysterious  affiair  in  which  thoee  wboos  be  as 
highl  V  valued  had  been  each  piomiaeat  aetars. 
And  he  found  that  Melvya^s  refiudnK  tofim.at 
Lord  Shirley  had  raieed  him  eo  mam  sb  fca^ 
ral  opinion,  that  that  cireomslance,  united  to 
the  indulgence  shown  to  men  on  such  occa- 
sions, haa  kept  him  in  society,  and  made  him 
admired  by  some  women  even  more  than  ever; 
while  many  declared,  and  amongat  tbmn  wars 
Mrs.  Somerley  and  Lady  X  ,  that  llelvyn 
must  have  been  the  seduced,  not  the  seducer ; 
— as  what  man,  without  advances  impoMible 
to  be  misunderstood,  would  have  thought  of 
attempting  the  honour  of  such  a  preiendeff  to 
rigfUeousnesa  over-much  as  Lady  Sliirley  noto- 
riously wasi 

Lord  Livesay,  without  giving  his  own  sen- 
timents, heard  what  every  one  had  to  say  oa 
the  subject,  and  interrogated  those  likely  to 
give  him  information ;  and  amongst  tbe  rrst 
the  Duchess  of  C— ,  w*ho  bad  beard  ftom 
Catherine's  own  mouth,  before  she  leift  Lon- 
don, her  account  of  all  the  meet  eospicious 
circumstances,  and  believed  Lady  SlurJey's 
innocence  as  spotless  as  her  own. 

'*  Alas  !**  cried  Lord  Livesay,  •«  while  this 
man  is  still  received,  as  I  am  told  hs  is,  in  so- 
ciety, one  presumptive  proof  of  Lady  Sbirtey*s 
innocence  is  taken  away ;  and  those  who  re- 
ceive him  must  continue  to  speak  ill  ef  Aer.** 

*'True,*'  replied  the  duchess;  •«his  sup- 
posed generous  conduct  in  refusing  to  fiie  st 
Lord  Shirley,  has  done  much  for  him  with 
some  persons.  As  for  the  dnke  and  mysdl, 
on  no  account,  aa  the  paramonr  of  a  maiM 
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woman,  woald  we  admit  him  into  our  house ; 
and  believing  him,  as  we  do,  to  be  eapable  of 
«rven  greater  villany,  as  it  is  colcNtlooaed  vice, 
I  aaaure  you.  Lord  Livesay,  that  the  very 
•i^t  of  him  is  horrible  to  us.** 

jLtord  Livesay  said  nothing  in  reply,  except 
that  "  he  thought  the  example  of  her  and  her 
faavband  ought  to  be  generally  followed,"  and 
left  the  house.  His  resolution  was  now 
tiken.  He  called  on  a  gentleman  whose  ser- 
Tices  he  knew  that  he  might  command,  and 
whose  honour  and  courage  were  of  the  most 
distinguished  reputation;  and  afler  a  short 
oonference  with  him,  he  ordered  a  post^haise 
and  drove  to  the  house  of  Melvyn.  And  now 
I  shall  let  Lord  Livesay  speak  in  his  own 
person. 

••  You  may  suppose,  my  dear  Shirley,"  said 
he«  *'  that  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  silent  with 
regard  to  any  obligation  that  is  conferred  on 
me ;  and  you  may  believe  that  your  generous 
oonduct  to  me  in  my  distresses  was  as  well 
known  to  the  circle  in  which  1  moved  as  to 
myself." 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Lord  Shirley. 
*<But  why  do  you  tell  me  this  1" 

**In  order  to  account  for  the  immediate 
change  of  countenance,  the  pallid  cheek  and 
oonscious  eye  of  Melvyn,  as  soon  as  I  followed 
my  own  name  into  his  apartment,  accompa- 
Biied  by  my  friend  ;  for  he  was  shrewd  enough 
to  know  instantly  that  Lord  Livesay,  returned 
anexpectedly  from  America,  and  calling  on 
him  with  a  countenance  too  of  stem  defiance, 
must  come  as  the  friend  of  the  man  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much,  and  also  as  the  avenger'  of 
those  wrongs  of  which  he  had  made  Lord 
Shirley  unable  to  avenge  himself." 

"  Wi  hat  do  I  hear  1 — Did  you  then  challenge 
him  1  and  have  you  fought  ?  and  is  he  wound- 
ed 1" 

**  I  know  my  man  better  than  you,  my  dear 
lord  ;  and  I  hate  duelling  as  much  as  you  do. 
Bot  let  me  proceed ;  I  told  him  that  I  was  just 
landed  in  England,  whither  I  had  returned  in 
order  to  avenge  my  friend's  wrongs  on  him 
the  injurer;  and  that  I  had  pistols  in  my 
eoach,  then  at  the  door;  that  we  would  drive 
in  search  of  a  second  if  he  wished  it,  mine 
beine  already  provided ;  and  then  go  out  of 
London  entirely,  or  to  Chalk  Farm,  whichever 
he  liked  best. 

'*  My  friend  and  I  looked  steadfastly  at  him 
all  this  time ;  and  we  both  saw  his  coward 
ionl  tremble  within  him.  Af^er  a  pause,  he 
■aid,  with  a  dry  and  parched  lip  apparently, 
*  that  he  had  no  quarrel  against  me,  and  that 
he  Gonld  not  and  would  not  run  a  risk  of 
hatebering  a  man  in  cold  blood  ; — that  honour 
■ad  conscience  forbade  him  to  add  to  the 
wrongs  be  had  already  done  Lord  Shirley  by 
aiming  at  his  life ;  and  integrity  equally  for- 
bade him  to  aim  at  the  life  of  a  man  whom  he 
Mked  JS  a  pleasant  companioiij. and  highly 
rnqpeeted  for  the  motivea  of  hia  present  hos- 


tility. I  repeat  it,'  added  he,  *I  have  no  ill- 
will  towards  you ;  and  1  cannot,  will  not  meet 
you.' 

"  *  Now  then  sir,'  cried  I,  *  can  you  retain 
your  good-will  towards  me,  when  1  tell  you, 
in  presence  of  this  honourable  gentleman,  that 
I  believe  you  to  be  a  villain,  a  mean,  vindic- 
tive, malignant  villain,  the  asperser  of  un- 
blemished virtue,  and  the  base  conspirator 
against  the  fame  of  the  most  spotless  of  her 
sexl' 

**  O  that  you  had  but  seen  his  countenance ! 
But  he  uttered  not  the  rage  that  inwardly  tore 
him;  on  the  contrary,  with  uncommon  self- 
command,  he  said,  *  Well^  my  lord,  —  this  is 
manly,  this  is  courageous,  to  insult  a  man  who 
has  decidedly  told  you  he  will  not  fight !' 

**  *  And  why  will,  he  not  1  Because  he  is  a 
coward,'  replied  I,  *  a  sneaking,  pitiful  coward ; 
and  I  will  post  you  everywhere.' 

^*  *  This  IS  too  much  to  bear.  Gentlemen, 
I  am  ready  to  attend  you  with  or  without  a 
second.'  *  Without  then  be  it,'  said  I,  *  as  it 
would  lose  time  to  go  in  search  of  one.'  And 
we  were  going  out  at  the  door  followed  by 
Melvyn,  when  I  saw  his  countenance  change 
and  his  whole  frame  tremble  like  our  friend 
Acres'  in  the  play ;  and  with  an  oath  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  fight  me,  be  the  con- 
sequences what  they  might;  then  running  up 
stairs  again,  he  locked  himself  into  his  room. 

**  This  termination  of  the  affair  was  what  1 
wanted,  and  rejoiced  at.  I  did  not  want  him 
to  fight,  but  to  prove  himself  a  coward  by  re- 
fusing to  fight,  as  1  wanted  to  knock  him  down 
from  that  undeserved  height  to  which  his  re- 
fusal to  fire  at  yon  had  raised  him.  Accord- 
ingly my  friend  and  myself  drove  to  all  the 
coffee-houses  and  taverns  were  men  of  fashion 
congregate.  We  also  went  to  the  houses  of 
those  women  of  fashion  who  have  counte- 
nanced Melvyn,  and  we  told  the  story  in 
eveiy  particular. 

**  The  consequence  was  that  at  an  assembly 
at  Mrs.  Somerley's  that  evening,  he  was  cut 
by  most  of  the  men  and  women  present  who 
had  before  admired  his  heroic  forbearance; 
and  I  do  flatter  myself,  that,  in  proportion 
as  he  becomes  despised,  the  possibility  of 
his  having  aspersed  Lady  Shirley,  and  con- 
trived himself  all  the  suspicious  circumstances 
against  her,  will  gain  ground  every  day;  and 
that  you  yourself,  my  dear  Shirley,  will  cease 
to  admit  for  one  moment  the  possibility  of  her 
guilt." 

"  You  are  a  generous,  noble  fellow,"  said 
the  earl;  "and  1  thank  you  heartily;  and  to 
reward  you,  I  will  give  you  two  pieces  of  in- 
formation. In  the  fiiat  place,  I  am  alreadv, 
from  the  suggestions  of  my  own  mind,  entirely 
convinced  of  Lady  Shirley's  innocence,  and 
have  written  lo  iec\uft%X  Vet  ^^x^atv^^tA^wfc 
mission  lo  fetcYi  Yiei  ViacV  ^iowi\t^\w\^r 

"What  ioy\  \v^  vw3W^  ^  ot«fc.   \  ' 
sure  that  you  caimot  |j,o  \s«^oiA\0* 
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^'O  yei,  Icuu^Jd  the  feeoad  place*  know 
tint  Lacy  Merie  lores  you*  fimdlj  loves  yoo ! 
and  the  only  obstacle  to  your  union  with  her, 
an  obstacle  opposed  meieiy  by  her  noble  sense 
of  rectiuidef  is  now,  aeeoraing  to  her  own  ae- 
coont*  lemoved.*' 

Lord  LiTesay  on  hearing  this  did  not  «• 
daim  » What  Joy!**  The  feeling  was  too 
delicate,  too  de^  too  sacred  for  words  or  ex- 
clamations to  express ;  but  hiding  his  &ee  in 
his  handkerebiefy  he  leaned  on  his  dbow  in 
agitated  silence,  while  Lord  Shirley  described 
the  interestinfi  events  of  the  preceding  two 
days,  and  ended  by  cordially  appro^ng  his 
union  with  a  woman  whose  rectitude  of  prin- 
ciple had  proved  itself  to  be  equal  to  the  great- 
est trial,  and  who  was  therefore  fitted  to  be- 
have with  propriety  in  any  situation  which 
she  wss  called  upon  to  fill. 

**Yoo  delight  me  beyond  expression,**  said 
Lord  Livesay,  at  length,  almost  inartiealate 
firom  emotion.  **  And  she  loved  me,  then,  all 
the  time  that  she  treated  me  so  coldly  I  Her 
poor  brother  too !  I  wbh  that  he  liad  lived, 
for  I  think  I  could  have  loved  kirn  !  Well,  1 
shall  have  a  melancholy  satisfoction  in  joining 
you  in  paying  the  last  respect  to  his  memory. 
The  mther,  yoo  know,  is  dead,  the  mother 
going  to  be  married  again ;  and  Lucy  herself 
does  not  find  a  republic,  in  practice,  so  charm- 
ing a  thing  as  she  expected.  Sh^  found  where 
she  lived,  at  least,  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  as 
disgusting  to  her,  or  more  so  tMn  the  aristoc- 
racy of  birth;  and  though  she  still  thinks  a 
republic  in  theory  a  fine  thing,  she  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  contented  to  take  England  as  it  is, 
and  to  forgive  its  faults  for  the  sake  of  its  per- 
fections. So,  my  dear  Shirley,  am  I  not  a 
happy  fellow  in  prospect  V* 

**  You  are***  replied  Lord  Shirley  sighing. 
^  And  if  Catherine  will  forgive  and  return  to 
me,  I,  who  do  not  deserve  to  be  as  happy  as 
you,  may  be  happy  myself,  except  when  1  am 
troubled  with  most  compunctious  visitings,  as 
I  must  be,  for  having  ever  allowed  even  cir- 
cumstances as  strong  as  those  against  her 
were,  to  weigh  against  the  evidence  of  her 
character  and  her  virtues.  And  then  to  think 
that  you  and  Lucy  and  so  many  did  her  jus- 
tice,— awhile  I — ."  Here  Lord  Shirley  was 
too  much  affected  to  continue  the  conversa- 
tion, and  Lord  Livesay  changed  the  subject. 

Four  days  afWr,  the  funeral  of  Lawson 
Merle  took  place.  And  the  poor  outcast  of 
his  family  while  living,  was  followed  to  his 
early  grave  by  noble  mourners. 

'Hie  aervants  knew  nothing  more  than  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  known  to  their  master, 
who  had  been  wounded  by  rufnans,  probably 
robbers ;  and  the  wig  and  mustachios  having 
foUen  oflT  in  the  struggle,  he  appeared  as  him- 
aelf  when  brought  into  the  house.  And  as 
their  lord  said  that  he  was  a  near  relation  of 
Miss  Merle^s,  no  wonder  was  felt  that  he  was 
treated  with  aoch  lendemeaa  and  attentioii. 


As  aooa  as  the  fiuHnl 
say  espfsaaed  his.  6a|gBr 
neral  and  Lady  SUitey,  «a4  taU  fh* 
his  Bseeting  with  MalvyB.    Of  his  i 
aona  for  wlahing  to  go  to  Intaad  it 

who  approved  hb  fote  wilhoat  dMqr, 
was  DOW  b^gnmingtotou  tfM  Imus  tkal 
elapse  befoia  he  eoaM  iMoiva  an 
Catherine.    AtleM[th,abMtfb« 
after  Lord  Liveaay^  departna*  •  kttsTv 
well-knowtt  hand  of  Calheifai 
ItwasMfoUom: 


Lm. 
aGa. 

of 


^Then  my  piayen  have  hmm  hani!  aa, 
yoo,  my  dearMt  lordf  an  ouuviaeaa  af  hj 
entire  innoeenca^  and  OMffsly  ftoaa  Aa  9t(^ 
ffestionsofyourownmiad!  Oblaaaadtidiagiil 
I  have  then  lived  long  enoagh !  Toa  wiD  wm 
by  thia  shaking  hand,  that  I  hava  beea  aal 
am  ill ;  but  the  eight  of  yoa  aad'  aiy  de« 
children  will  make  ma  qnita  wdl  wn*- 
Haaten  then  to  na,  dearsat,  deaiaat  Miifiy 
and  remember  only  of  our  paal  aonwwa  wnl 
ia  neceaaary  to  enhance,  by  eoolraatt  AaasBM 
of  our  present  happineaa. 

M  Your  ever  fond  and  fhhhfal 

**  Catvsbixb  tam&BT. 

**  My  grandfothar  and  Laay  wiila  by  aai^ 
tfaer  packet.** 

Lord  Shirley  wept  ovar  thia  ahaitt  bat  a^ 
foctioBate  aad  foigiviag  laltar«  toaia  af  4a 
tendereal  gratitnde.  Bat  ha  bahald  with  di^ 
may  the  imperied  charaalert  ao  aalifca  h« 
own;  and  a  feeling  of  alaim  tempered  hb 
sense  of  joy.  *^  I  wiah  that  the  other  letttn 
would  come,'*  thought  Lord  Shiriey,  **  that  1 
may  hear  what  they  say  of  her  health.** 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Melvth's  refusal  to  fight  Lord  Lrreaay  had 
lowered  him  not  only  in  the  eyea  of  men,  bat 
women  of  fashion ;  and  be  haa  tfaoaght  it  es> 
pedient  to  leave  London  till  the  circumstaaes 
had  ceased  to  be  remembered. 

Accordingly,  having  been  macih  chaimsd 
with  the  beauty  of  a  tradeaman'a  daughter  ia 

the  town  of  C ,  which  waa  Taiy  near  a 

fashionable  watering-place,  he  hirrd  apsit- 
ments  in  the  town  itself,  on  preleaea  of  being 
ordered  by  his  phTsiciana  to  take  the  hot  aea- 
baths  at  B  But  the  young  lady  in  ques- 

tion united  so  much  selAreapect,  so  arach 
virtue,  and  so  much  talent  to  her  baanty,  that 
Melvyn  soon  began  to  aae  that  ha  had  no 
chance  of  obtaining  her  except  on  bonoaiaMs 
terms ;  and  his  attentiona,  thcfafoia,  aooa  ap» 
peered  so  serious  in  their  natora,  Uiat  Sopha 
Clermont  heard  that  Malvya  waa  oa  the  psut 
ofasairiaga. 
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This  inlelligeoce  alanned  her  for  the  safety  he  (her  husband)  deserved  to  sufler  for  his 

of  some  letters  and  notes  of  hers,  which,  she  folly  and  insensibifity  to  the  merit  of  such  a 

well   knew,  Melvyn   had   the  precaution  to  woman.    If  1  had  not  hated  and  loathed  him, 

keep,  in  order  to  make  it  impossible  for  her  and  pined  till  1  was  revenged  on  him  for  other 

lo  betray  him  without  ninningr  tlie  risk  of  causes,  1  should  have  hated  him  for  his  weak 

being  betrayed  herself.     It  was  therefore  pain-  credulity  and  blindness !   Sophy,  you  must  in- 

fnl  to  her  to  think  that  Melvyn  was  going  to  dulge  me  in  talking  on  this  subject,  although 

■airy  a  young  wife,  who  might  gain  access  I  know  that  you  hate  it,  and  that  the  praise  of 

lo  his  papers,  and  discover  secrets  relative  to  Lady  Shirley,  though  she  is  disgraced,  is  odi- 

ker,  which  might  not  be  safe  in  her  keeping,  ous  to  your  ear.     But  this  is  the  last  time  I 

Pull  of  this  impression,  she  lost  no  time  in  will  so  tease  you;  for  I  too  must  try  to  forget 

vriting  to  Melvyn  on  the  subject,  and  stating  her. — Forget  her!  impossible!    Now,  when  I 

thai,  as  he  w^s  likely  to  become  a  husband  shut  my  eyes,  I  see  ttiat  pure  angelic  expres* 

■sd  she  a  wife,  since  she  had  nearly  resolved  sion!  that  soil,  chaste,  long,  Madonna  eyelid! 

lo  accept  the  oflere  of  an  elderly  man  of  high  — Well,  I  am  glad  that  I  never,  after  I  had  ao 

rank,  as  she  had  nearly  outrun  her  fortune,  cused  her,  met  that  eye  of  mild  reproach !  I, 

■be  thought  it  advisable  that  they  should  make  even  I,  could  not  have  borne  it,  Sophy !    Now 

a  muiual  exchange  of  letters  and  notes,  which  to  explain  why  I  am  so  full  of  this  subject  thb 

letters  and  notes  should  be  burnt  by  each  party  morning. 

m  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  as  soon  as  »•  I  went  into  a  shop  just  now,  and  as  soon 

'•c^*™'  as  1  entered,   an  old   woman  screamed  out, 

Melvyn  had  no  objection  at  all  to  this  ar-  *  *Tis   he !  the  wretch  !    the  monster  !*  and 

rangement,  as  there   were  lettere  of  his  in  down  she  dropped  in  a  fit;  and  while  I,  though 

Sophia*s  hands  which  he  had  often  been  afraid  aware  that  some  young  women  might  have  a 

that  she  might,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  have  right  to  call  me  a  wretch,  thought  it  very  un- 

riiown,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  his  charac-  likely  that  an  old  woman  should ;  and  stood 

ler;  and  he  was  the  more  ready  to  do  this  looking  on  with  a  face  of  great  innocence,  say- 

becaose  he  knew  that,  even  when  her  lettere  ing,  *  the  poor  soul  must  have  mistaken  roe 

were  returned,  Sophia*s  good  name  was  still  for  some  one  else.'  At  last  she  ceased  to  sob ; 

ia  his  power.     Consequently  he  wax  not  slow  and  opening  her  ill-looking  eyes,  fixed  them 

m  informing  her,  that  as  he  always  carried  on  me,  exclaiming,  *  O  thou  vile  man !   I  know 

letters  of  importance  with  him  whithereoever  you,  Mr.  Melvyn — I  know  you  for  the  base 

be  went,  her  letters,  &c.  should  bo  sealed  up,  destroyer  of  the  reputation  of'^my  angel  lady, 

nady  to  return  whenever  he  received  his  own.  of  my  betrayed  Lady  Shirley  !  Ilut  vengeance 

Imoiediatply  on  the  arrival  of  this  welcome  w*'*  overtake  you!— Away!  vour  sight  de- 

Hiwer,  Sophia  collected  together  all  the  let-  "^roys  me !'    And  looking  and  feeling  like  a 

IM  and  notes  which  she  had  ever  received  self-convicted  culprit,  I  did  obey  her,  and  stole 

fran   Melvyn,  and   sent  them  to  Melvyn  at  home  as  fast  as  possible;  — for  this  just  re- 

C         ,  by  the  hand  of  a  pereon  whom  she  prover  was  Mre.  Norri»,the  General's  old  ser- 

Mold  t^ls^  desiring  that  Melvyn  would  bum  ^ant;  and,  Sophy,  I  still  hear  her  voice.    But 

Ibem  io  the  presence  of  that  person,  and  re-  '  «'0"W  not  have  done  it  without  help.    And 

luiB  hers  by  the  same  hand.  what  dolte  I  had  to  deal  with  !     If  Sir  Harry 

On  the  I2th  of  February,  1809,  this  pereon  burton  had  not  been  an  idiot,  could  he  have 

mired  at  C ,  delivered  the  packet  t^Mel-  »"PP?*«J  «hat  1  should  not  have  taken  care  to 

2D,  saw  iu  contents  burnt,  and  received  from  ?^  ^*»»^  ?°  '^"^  watched  or  Allowed  me,  when 

a  a  promise,  that  on  the  eveningof  the  13ih  ^'^^  P^'»R  ^  ^^^  *h*'V^'*  ^^'*'' "^''S 

Ibe  packet  for  Miss  Clermont  should  be  sent  '  ™^^"^  }?  ^«  ""^"^'l^  \  ^nd  would  not  Lord 

la  bim,  to  take  to  lA>ndon  with  him  at  six  the  ^^T" l  '^  ^^  ^^^i'?*^'  V  **"'  ^'Jf^*.  *'"°^"  ^"^ 

Kt  iDornin?.    Nor  did  Melvyn  promise  more  !>«/^^  ^  P"J  *  '"^^  ""^"  TK^'^V^TJ^ 

tea  he  really  meant  to  nerform ;  and  on  the  '"^  V?!*"'  ^  ^^''''^^  ^^^''  ^"^^"^  **'*'"^  ^  ^ 

Mrniog  of  the  13th  of  iN^bruary  he  collected  •"'J  ***"S^i^r7''^u"?  "^'r*  >«  »  f^*™*' "^; ' 

faitbfulTy  all  the  promised  manuscripts,  and  '^"^  Y^J"'^  Lady  Shirlev,  if  conscious  of  guilt, 

Haled  ihem  together.    He  then  walkcJd  out  as  *»»7  *«^  thecoachman  know  where  she  lived, 

■aal,  and  wh?n  he  returned  he  sat  down  and  »?.^  »»»J«  ^»  ^}  down  at  her  own  door  I- 

mie  the  following  letter  to  Sophia:  ^^^»  the  ru/^ar  Won?  about  cant  and  hy[^ 

®                     '^  cnsy,  and  ioinis  being  $$nner»^ — was  that  to  l>e 

**I  have  been  walking  out,  and  am  returned  believed  and  attended  to,  in  contradiction  to 

kflstf  io  a  most  horrible  state  of  mind,  and  what  I  must  call  her  consummate  loveliness 

kaaaied  by  the  remembrance  of  that  injured  of  life  1    I  must  lay  down  my  pen. 

agel«  whom  1  by  my  artifices,  aided  by  your  ^^ 

Wiffnal   aoggestions,  drove  from  her  home,  "  Evemng. 

her  bosband,  and   her  children  !  —  Did  you  ^  I  have  dined,  or  rather  drank  myself  into 

Ibiak  that  1  had  been  such  a  fool,  Sophy  1  some  composure.    I  conclude  that  my  roatri- 

Bat  freoter  fools  were  those  who  could  be-  monial  scheme  will  be  quite  done  up  by  old 

ieve  tbe  appearances  raised  against  her;  and  Norris;  for  the  parents,  before  violent  against 
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will  now  be  woree.    Well,  no  matbti— but  |  lh«y  were  doing  with  thow  pmpen,  end  where 

Tjovir  laic— I  must  do  up  llie  parcel,  and  i  lliey  gottSem;  and  as  she  did  thi«,  hn  eje 

enclose  your  letters  in  tKis  frcniied  scrawl !    e\^neei  on  the  si<rnatDTe  of  "  John  McItjd," 

FoTirive  it ;  it  shall,  if  I  can  help  it,  be  my  last  \  and  on  tlie  address  to  "  Miss  Cleimont !''        i 

■    Bubject.  "What  do  I  seel"  cried  Norris,  instsntly 

"JoHM  MiLVYs."        seizing  Melvyn's  letter,  and  «a  many  of  the 

'  notes  as  hei  trembling  hand  could  hold.    But 

she  had  not  read  many  linea,  before  she  frll  | 

on  her  knees,  and   loudly  thanked   God  for 

,■    ■  .  ,   I  having  made  her  the  means  to  restore  the  lort 

ily  with  I  rppyuiijop  of  her  matler'a   child,  and   Wng 

^"  ,'[ '  down  veneeance  on  her  enemies !  ! 

Child!"  said  she  lo  the  astonished  hoT.I 

"I  fear  you  did  not  come  honestly  by  these;; 

Bomatimes  pleases  Provider-- 


and  Afelvyn,  j 
having  enclosed  tho  packet  in  his  letter,  put 
the  whole  in  a  large  piece  of  white  paper; 
then  sealed  Iha  envelope  very  ci  '  ' 
three  seals.     And  having  done  si  ,        „  ^ 

wn  mnn,  in  strict  charge  that  he  should 
deliver  it  himself  into  the  hands  of  Sophia'  ' 
agpnt  al 


'kTi^t'h'  l^"^  agents  forgoodendi;  and  this  nay  prove,; 


'Bui  Melvyn's  man  had  other  ei 
he  therefore  save.  Ihis  important  packn  m  mc  |  ^^^^  ^^      ^   ^^^g  f^^^^  night's  work  jou  ever' 
-—  of  the  foothoy,  who  immediately  sallied  I  jjj_f^/j,,;^  papers  wiTi,  I  doubi  not,  clesr' 
with  It  in  one  dm-ction.  while  the  valet    ...  , ,  .  _:.?,  ■   ■ j  ,_.„   ,_j  „„„  ,_j  ■ 


forth  with  it  in  one  din-ction.  while  tlie  valet 
anntherj  and  ss  he  walked  along, 
exhibilt'd  this  tempting  white  paper  pareel 
most  conspicuously  to  the  view  of  the  pausers- 
by,  amongst  which  was  a  group  of  boyx  on 
the  watch,  8^)  hoys  always  are  nn  Valentine's 
night,  to  snatch  valentines;  and  tliis  packet 
looked  so  like  a  vnlcnline,  or  valentines,  that 
t  fate,  espeyially  as  it  was  only  guiirdod  by 
boy,  was  soon  decided  upon;  and  in  the 
lintling  of  an  eye  the  parrel  disappeared 
It  of  the  hand  of  its  holder,  nnd  tiw  \>ay  who 
stole  it  vanished  as  speedily  from  the  sight.' 
Even  his  companions  wondered  at  the  celerity 
with  which  ho  had  vanishr;!,  and  pursued  him 
to  his  own  home;  hut  he  was  too  cunning  tc 
go  lliilher;  and  repairing  to  Iho  bi>uso  of  a 
woman,  to  whose  dniighler.  a  pretty  nirl  of 
fourli-cn,  this  hopeful  boy  had  promiiicd  tn 
bring  all  the  valentines  he  could  get,  —  he 
found  his  young  favouriti'  eaijerly  watching 
for  him,  her  mother  being  gone  out  to  tea,  and 
with  delighted  alacrity  they  began  lo  brrak 
the  seals  of  a  supposed  valentine  tn  "  Miss 
Clermont."  Hut  silll  anotlier  seal  impeded 
the  gratilieati'in  of  their  cuiinsiiy ;  and  they 
bad  only  just  opened  it,  and  discovered  lo 
their  grenl disapp ointment  that  il  was  nolliinsr 
hut  a  letter,  conliiining  opened  lelteis  and  nr 
when  Norris,  who  was  a  Imlgcr  in  the  house,  | 
came  down  stairs,  and  luckily  wiib  lier  specta- 
cles on.  As  soon  nit  the  young  thief  saw  her,  n 
feeling  of  conscious  rrnir,  perhaps,  caused 
him  to  endeavour  to  gather  together  and  hide 
the  papers,  and  this  action  made  Norris  sus- 
pect that  all  was  not  right ;  advancing,  there- 
fore, to  the  table,  she  sternly  asked  them  what 

*  Should  this  incident  he  ihoucht  improbable.  I 
miiM  l>rg  Icnvc  to  slnlc  ihat  il  inn  trsj  one ;— A  Udy, 
a  friend  of  mine,  was  i-orryini;  a  packet  of  letlen 
di'^'iL'Tied  Tor  London  (^nd  lo  be  sent  bv  a  ptivate 
hniiH  ni'it  Hav).  ihroiich  ihe  Mreels  of  ?{orwieh  no 
Si.  I'nlrniinrii  ^r<-.  when (1  bov suddenlvBHStcbcd 
il  nnd  rnn  nwnv  with  tl ;  sod  from  that  tiUS  to  ibe 
prfKcnt  il  hns  never  been  heard  of!  Tbs  COBlsnts 
of  ihe  packet  uptc  indeed  diflerent  from  thsUftha 
one  mcnlioned  above,  as  tbcf  "  '^*  ' 
mom  odmhable  mother  to  ■-  ~ 


ihe  fame  of  a  most  injured  lady,  and  you  a 

1  must  set  oif  this  very  night  to  the  seat  of 

the  lord  her  husband,  where  ve  shall  both  ba| 

The  boy  still  sat  in  stupid  astonishment  not 
unmixed  with  fear;  but  the  girl,  having  oflm! 
icard  Mrs.  Norris  talk  of  Lady  Shirtrr  and 
her  wrongs,  (for  Norris  tielieved  Catherine  the  I 
most  injured  of  women.)  had  been  reading 
some  of  Sophia's  notes;  and  being  acute 
enough  to  understand  immediately  the  conic-, 
(jiienc^  of  tho  discovery  of  these  papers,  ihr , 
eagerly  told  her  young  admirer,  that  Loni 
Shirley  would  probably  give  him  a  handsome 
reward  for  what  Iw  had  done,  and  that  he 
wonld  not  blame  him  for  the  little  frolic  which 
had  been  the  nieans  of  his  procuring  them. 

Mrs.  Norris  in  llic  meanwhile  was  reading' 
and  weeping,  and  sometimes  execraling  the 
villany  of  the  person  « ho  wrote,  '•  And 
these  wretches,  cried  she,  "destroyed  the 
neaco  and  fame  of  my  sweet  youog  ladi' 
William,  go  for  yoor  father  instantly  ;  and  let 
me  have  a  post-chaise  ordered  this  moment, 
for  1  will  not  sleep  till  1  have  seen  the  earl. 
even  if  I  die  the  minute  after — glad  and  coik- 
Icnted  to  breathe  my  last  in  my  old  master*) 
service,  for  it  will  be  joy  to  biia  lo  see  biti 
poor  child  righted  1"  I 

I  To  be  brief:  The  parents  weir  convinced 
that  it  was  necessary  for  tin.  Nonia  lo  goto- 
Lord  Shirley  and  take  their  son  with  ber;  uiJ| 
in  an  hour  the  good  old  woman  was  on  baj 
road  lo  Lord  Shirley's  seat. 

T'hough  delayed  on  ilie  joad  fay  not  finding 
the  people  op  at  the  inns,  Ihey  mchnl  th» , 
place  of  their  destination  byMghtintlieiiiora-! 
ing;  and  Lord  Shirley  was  inliinned  that, 
Mrs,  Norris  wishml  lo  see  bim  on  ufgwi  bo- 

s  the  day  a 

;  and  hew  .    -^— ,. 

•  •f  restnritionio  the  pr^e«mc«  ofihrtwTnrj 

~      '  '    91  on  esrih,  to  forgot  ths  painft 

a  that,  po[hn()«,  to  onohslfof  ih 

■  ahonld  a^fwu  b  nan  oantrated  to  itli 
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anil  Like  Uirk  to  hin  hearl  llic  bL'-iibliful  uan- 1  woulil  nut  lii-  n)[iiinit  Mclvjn  and  olhrri ;  nol 
i»u  u  till  bail  Jiihonuurfil  liim.  bcciiuBv  he  lind  Hn  uiiicli  iVuni  a  viah  to  tube  vi'iiifcaiiM  un 
Di>t  sirt^iiirlh  ol*  mind  In  livu  wilhuul  Iilt.  Aiul  .  iliu  T'lluiiiiiijliiit  of  liU  wLli',  bui  ub  a  incani 
ittiilp  h!I  llir  r'-i.'liiit!fliiriiijurvi]  buiiotir,  and  a  .of  mukiiiy  hcT  wroii{>s  uiid  iimurvui:)!  bL-tLcr 
jr,i|uu«  liivc  of  ti-puUtiiin  iiidijinaiill;  aFuw  al .  knoun  la  Ihu  uoil J. 

tl'i-  ciiumplntioii  of  Ihi-  it.ilijfct,  hi-  fell  bb«>-  While  llie liirl  was  thus pmplove J,  Mrlvjn 
iiif rd  !■■  (Iiiiik  lb»t,  wliaUvt-r  was  hid  o|iiiiinn  '  wbh i-rHlnrin^.and  had  puu«i-d  Nnfihia  lo sharp, 
of  r^itu-riiu,'"*  unhlvmiabiil  i.inui-pnce,  lh>'  iill  ilie  apprehi'iiai'iM  which  llifj  had  bo  Wfll 
nAni<-jiiJrdiu<-<irihrwirviifI.acd  Shirley. and  df«.TTnl  lo  pxiiHripni-r ;  fur,  thuagh  lli«  Tnot- 
lli.-  ui..ihtT  ol"  l.uril  Sliirli'j'i.  cliit<[n>n.  wuuld  b-.y  ktpi  !>ia  o« ii  snnl  conerming  ihp  los*  of 
f-i  d  mil  u>|K.iiU'riiy  inai  hcsla  >|UfiiUi>nablp  th,.  purkct,  tbi>  pfmnn  who  wa*  to  n-ri-ivt!  it, 
li^l.i.  And  Lord  Nhirli'y  »it;lioJ  in  tliv  hillcr-  baring  had  slrici  otdi'r*  nol  lo  relurn  to  Imo- 
iir%*  "fB  waund*d  Bpiril,  U.oiigh  iii  a  fi-u"  diiys  J,,,,  withimt  it.  Wrnl  lo  Melvyn's  lodKin^  lo 
111-  li-ipfd  I.,  rbau  lo  bii  bosum  lb<>  w.iiian  ini|iiin'  for  ii,whrniiwaa  not  arrived  ui  eleven 
Khurit  hp  iii'diuil,  rendrri'd  dvarcr  to  hini  by  oVIoch. 
Ihi.  t.>na-pni:.rp.-d  w-paraliwi.  |      „..  ^p,  3,^1         ^,  j^^  ^         ^j,^  ^^ 

A.  ii„-  mon,rnl  of  Ih.^  n.l«rd  thoughts  and  „,„,;,,„-  unra' v  w  l,.n  he  h™rd  .hBi  i  par- 
fp»lin-«.  tt.e  ..-.voiii  deli-e(rd  a  rc<iu.«t  i..  ...  „.,  ,,  ^j^^  he  .enl'ai  ei!,'hl  w  as  nol  ,et  drliver- 
f":T\U  r'«""«  f"""  »'■«  l-riuTaU   ^.  ^„j  p„  i„i.rrnfnlintr  hit  own  Tulrt.  hn 

Uihl.1   ni.]  .ii'rt^n!.  ,  waa  furred  to  own  thai  be  had  enltusled  il  to 

■■  A.huit  b.r  niManlly!  pri.-d  hr  fearinK  I ^^^  ^.,„  „r  „,^  f^..^  -n,^  ,^  „,,  j,^ 
t....i  .>.,!.  1..1.,,,.  h;.<l  iappu.ril  10  lUe  (.pneral  i  n„^|iairiy  ,nn,m<in«l ;  and  after  murb  hpsiu. 
an !  .\..rri-.  I.dlow.d  by  licr  young  aiiendanl,  ,  ,i„„  ._^J  r„„r,,M„n  h,-  own.d  th«  r^l  fate  of 
(„lt.r.-J  i.ilii  th.>  tivim.  ,1,1^  jlimnrlanl  [rarrrl,  and  MrUyn  wa»  almost 

•■  Ml  n„..mv  E™«!«oman.,n«nnl!j.whal  .„  ^  ^^1,,^  ^^  dislraetion.  Wha.  «a«  10  be 
ha.  h.vp.n.-,.  rrlird  thu  Pi.rl  inki.ia  l>.-'  ,,„„,.  j„  ^.^^  an  einrraenryt  Tn  rry  the 
hsn,l.w.lU-jJint'  l.prloneha.t,P.rb,.iuu<id         k,,,ii,,  ,  c.nwdr-nblp  nwnni  for  h  ring- 


1;  it  bark  appcaml  ibi-  widest  plan,  and  thn 
H-aH  iinmi'diutflT  pul  in  proelire;  hut  it  is  un- 
lUTi'saaiy  In  add  Ibai  it  was  in  vain. 

The  next  day  he  oSi'ri'd  a  reward  lo  any  one 

«  ho  wiiiild  Ki«'u  llie  sliclilesl  idi-a  nf  the  p(0- 

hnblp  fate  of  ibp  loxl  parcel;  and  the  father  of 

ih«  cirl   fur  whose  lake  il  had  birn  itolrn 

iledon  Mirlvyn  immediately,  and  infciimrd 


■■ //-n/,'  feiiil  lliKw!"'  erii'd  the 'gmd  wo- 
min.  »■  Miiiiir,  •■  and  IjIi'm  (Iml !" 

I.'T.I  Kl.irli'v  Ii'uk  ibe  pn)H-rs  wbirh  ahp 
ht-ldi'i.t  i<i  him  and  slacLiertd  lo  n  si'ili ;  when 
!.'»  K.'II  kiiowu  diamr'it'ra  of  Sophia  Ch-r- 
n-int  ni.d  the  kicnuiure  of  Mrtvyn  uieI  liii 
')r.     Up  read  Milvyn'!.  Intel  Cint,  or  taiher 

•ll.'iiii'ti  d  lo  read  il:  fur  il«  ronli.-nlH  nrre  Inn   ...       ,         ',■,••  ■•■ 
PTerwh.  lmi..B.  to.,  fnll  of  jn«  r.-proaehe.  1., .  h.m  l"'"!.""-  P""^I  «'"'  ""  '" 
l.i„.-!f.l..U.r.'ad  atone,.;  and  rUini;  i.uo , by  ihai  uuie  .n  lb.,  han.ts  of  Lord  Sh,rl.-y. 
Ihi-  r«  \l  r..nm.  Up  n-nled  bin  ininuled  f.elinip.  i      ""  '"^""K  ll"«.  Melvyn  pouNl  hardly  be 
ofpW-ut«  a.«l  pain,  i.rtt.ankfulnMii  and  nil-   pn'»ent.d  from  byinf  Tiulent  hands  on  bla 
i»pr..aph.  in  altctnile  buriU  of  prayer   and    t"''':  ■'«  '"J  «'«■''  <^<"*"  the  WH,r  r>oi-boy 
Mr'Mr.rjKmv  I "'"'  ixad  On  bill,  with  ravage  fury;  nor  did 

I  «Jll  n..i  aitrmpt  to  fidlow  bim  throiiah  nil  !'«  "'■■■'"  "luch  disp-«<;d  in  show  mnre  metcy 
Ibr  Tjrjo..«;ti:idaii<i.iH  offitlin"  wbiHi  ali'-ud-  '"  l»miilf;  hut  n-ealkcunff  Ibai,  Ihoueh  ha 
«I  hu  per..-al  of  Sophia'*  ni>lefc  enu.m.-.iiins  W""!''  ^^U  ^  ""al'l"  l"  "I"'*  liw,  fa^e  i"  Kn- 
Od.  an!  i;..Tehy  pxplainiiirF,  the  mean*  M.l-  lllaiid.  Mhrri- was  linng  oul  of  liritaiih  he  re- 
Trrl.K.kl..l.-a,lCalherii«:int..lhH»urtpiei..«s  -'I""'  •"  "l  ••'^  f'"  Undnn  dlreelly,  inform 
Biiuaii.<ns  »  hirh  Lj.I  d.  sitovfl  her  fame.  Nuf-  S.-pliia  limiw-lf  ..f  tins  dwidi'd  rum  i.f  their 
See.  U.al  th^  pirut|>aLi..n  of  Catlierine  «n*  mi  r. p"iiiii"n.  and.  il  nl.p  was  so  inclined,  b  — 
nmprrle  as  Ihe  mnai  nire  and  j.'aIou«  li'ii.l.and  •'"■  kinud-m  w  uU  ber  f.^r  his  ompamon. 
■ouM  d"»in-.  and  llie  incillpatinn  i>i  Midvyn  .      tt>-  diil  «ri.     Ai.d  lie  arrived  al  her  bi 

lad  Scpliia  L'li-rinnnt,  nscnliruBH  Ihdt  urti.l-    lnr«mp|icnunely,  ai  l.urd    M ,  bavinj 

M  rncinii-*  roold  wish.  And  tbire  was  mt-  cived  Lord  Sliirlry'd expiesa  i-arly  thai  m 
ting  thai  cratiiiiile  cniitd  dietjir,  or  niiinili-  iiiii  when  Sophia's  ul.l  pi'.'r  was  with  bim, 
tofe  br*taw,  uhich  Lord  Shirley  diil  not  hud  enmmunieaied  iis  conb-nU  tu  him;  Bud 
PDOliac  amJ  *n'ure  tolIi«  raithtui  rtrvanlwho  ihe  taller,  w-rinelhal  Kophia  bad  been  llie  ac- 
rf  bwo  inatrumeDUl  in  bringing  aboul  so  ruiiiplirtt  nf  the  iiirdnin.iii  Milvyn,  wrote  a 
^i_t.i_  -_  -«_.  ji^,^  imnwdiaiety,  dielinins  Ibe  lienoot  nf  ber 

liil  Lard  Shiiley  did  wht-n  hand  and  eveii  of  hei  animiiniance.  Ilul,  an 
ita^Utinn,  was  to  s>'iid  a  be  irniu  no  reason  for  Ibis  c'indBrl.il  remained 
Usr  Eo  bi«  •olicitoT,  to  irrt    for  MelTyn  lo  explain  il;  and  S.ipbii,  sni.  g 

*  le  IfOrd  ItT and  10  the   thai  brr expuUinn  from sorii »  was in.vitablr, 

thai  l.ord  M and  beinft  intolvi^d  in  d.-hi,  was  glad  lo  escape 

>i  whather  an  M- ,  from  England,  if  pmsible.  wiib  Melvyn  for  a 
^    Uw  eounteM  1  companion  rather  iban  go  alone,  and  in  a  few 


JT^ 
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diya  they  mm  landed  lor  the  pratent  at  Jet* 

Bat  before  I  proceed,  I  wieh  to  mmte  the 
ntribotive  Juttiee  whkiit  even  in  thie  world, 
QTertook  tneee  wretched  and  guilty  beinga. 
The  probable  leatoration  of  Lord  and  Lady 
ffliirley  to  happineoa,  even  greater  than  they 
had  known  beibre,  reviyed  all  Blel?yn*a  hale 
and  all  Sophia*a  Jeakmay ;  and  they  very  na- 
tvally  vented  thoee  uneaar  paaaiona  on  each 
other,  which  they  deapaired  now  of  ventinff  on 
the  innocent  objeota  of  them;—- till  at  Taat, 
beggared  by  her  eztravaganoe  and  worn  oat 
hy  &e  violence  of  her  temper,  Melvyn  turned 
fikmbia  oat  to  the  pover^  which  shedeeerved ; 
and  ahe  waa  foiced  to  live  on  the  wagea  of  in- 
&my;  while  he,  aa  he  wan  going  to  keep  an 
appointment  which  he  had  made  with  a  roar* 
ned  woman,  waa  aet  upon  by  her  husband  and 
brother,  and  received  ao  aevere  a  blow  on  the 
head  that  he  never  recovered  it,  and  died  in  all 
the  agoniea  of  fruitleaa  remorae  and  guilty  ter* 


»  Wdeomel  -weieone!  Ami  4o  yon  call 
thia  a  welcoinol**  inrhifd  Lord  Shfaky; 
w^ile  Loid  UvcMy  w«  tnamBg  the  lind 
children  in  hia  anna  and  hiding  iua  agilaiBd 
&ce  in  their  boaom.  ««WlMnin  theG«Mnll 
where  ia  my  wife  I— whew  fa  Catheriae!* 

**Yoawul  aee  her  noon;  hot  ahe  billtvanr 
Ul    "  ^         ^-^ 


.   Did  yoo  not  gel  ow  te 
••No;  I  got  DO  lellan.*' 


Sophia,  not  long  after,  fell  a  victim  to  a 
blow  which  ahe  received  from  a  drunken  lib- 
ertine, whoee  miatresa  ahe  waa;  and  that 
aenae  of  a  world  to  come,  which  ahe  had  aue- 
oeaefiilly  banished  from  her  mind  in  life,  re- 
tnmed  in  her  laat  momenta  only  to  add  new 
horrors  to  death. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Lord  Shirlet  thought  it  was  expedient  to 
aend  a  letter  to  the  Geueral,  informing  him  of 
these  good  tidings,  before  he  himself  set  off, ! 
as  the  post  woiud  travel  fester  than  he  did.  j 
And  having  done  that.  Lord  Shirley  set  off  for ; 
Ireland  with  his  children  and  their  nurses. ; 
Their  journey  was  as  rapid  and  their  voyage 
as   fevourable    as    travelling    with    children* 
would  admit  of;  and  in  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
aible,  though  certainly  not  short  enough   to 
gratifv  the  impatience  of  the  earl,  they  reach-  j 
ed  Ireland,  and  the  dark  towers  of  Castle  Rock  ^ 
rose  to  their  view.     Lord  Shirley  had  sent  an  \ 
outrider  to  say  that  he  was  coming, — ^yet  still : 
he  beheld  no  Lucy  or  Lord  Livesay  issuing 
from  the  Castle  to  meet  him,  or  hailing  him 
from  its  turrets;  and  his  heart  died  within! 
him  when  he  drew  near  the  very  gates  of  the  i 
Castle,  and  yet  was  avraited  aiid  cheered  bv 
no  sign  of  welcome !    And  he  and  the  chiUf- 
ren  were  all  ali^ted  and  in  the  Castle  hall, ' 
before  one  fere  save  that  of  the  servants  met 
his  impatient  view. 

At  fast,  l«oid  Livesay,  with  a  forced  smile 
and  a  tearful  eye,  entenni  the  apartment,  into 
which  the  servant  led  the  way,  and  in  a  hoarse 
voice  and  hurried  manner  bade  the  earl  wel- 
come to  Ireland.  j 


got 

**  How  atiange  and  ■nfiiitunnia  f*  Ha  arid 
no  mora,  for  Lnd  Shiriejeonld  bear  ao  Mam; 
andferafew  monealiUafennwcroaogntf, 
that  they  deprived  Un  of  the  pofwer  oCujfaf 
to  aaeertain  how  6r  ihoM  feua  were  fonniai. 
Loey  Bleria  now  aBlend,aad  feaeied  ihit Aa 
hadeoropoaed  bertiMtnnoftraatnboafclBli 
meet  the  earl  with  calmneaa;  bvllbeMomeal 
ahe  aaw  him,  and  net  hia  and  bewildered  cm 
ahe  baatened  towards  hin,  and  leaning  km 
head  on  hia  ahoalder,  aobbed  alcmd. 

**  My  dearest  creature,**  laid  Lord  Liveaay, 
gently  withdrawing  her  ftom  the  agitated  b»- 
band,  **  we  ahnn  oar  dear  ftieiid  BMin  than  wa 
ooght  We  hope,  Shirley,  that  yoBraoBgal  wife 
is  better.** 

•«  Indeed  !**  replied  Lord  Shiiley  with  a  ant 
of  amile  that  filled hinr with  bomr;  ihenadd- 
ing,  ^  But  where  ia  ahel  letms  aen  her,  whna 
ia  ahe  I**  he  ran  haatily  np  the  atain. 

^  She  ia  not  tliere<  ahe  ia  boI  np  •tMO^*' 
cried  Lncy. 

•«Then  ahe  is  Doteonined  toher  bedr*  aiil 
the  earl,  eagerly  relnming.  Befen  Lncy  eoaU 
anawer,  a  door  bdiind  him  mned,  and  fee 
Genera]  appeared  at  iL  Lord  Shirley  ataifed, 
shudflered,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  approach 
him ;  and  the  General,  finding  that  he  too  had 
flattered  himself  in  thinking  that  he  was  saffi- 1 
ciently  prepared  for  the  interview,  auddealj 
closed  the  door. 

Lord  Shirley  did  not  attempt  to  follow  hiai. 
Lucy,  who  had  left  the  room  a  minute,  now 
returned  to  say  that  Lady  Shirley  waa  ready  to 
see  him ;  and  opening  a  door  on  the  cTouod 
floor,  ahe  bade  Lord  Shirley  enter.  He  imne> 
diately  found  himself  breathing  the  air  almcat 
of  a  hol-houae;  and  on  a  bed  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  and  near  the  fire,  he  beheld  what  he 
could  have  fended  the  ghoat  of  Catherine  Shir- 
ley. But  that  pale  lip amiled  vrdeeme  on  him; 
those  meagre  arms  opened  to  receive  him;  and, 
scarcely  consdooa  how  he  reached  the  couch, 
he  felt  himself  folded  to  the  boaomof  hit  long- 
exiled  wife. 

«« But  is  it  no  delnaion  9— is  it  indefd  joo  r 
said  Catherine,  looking  eameatly,  anxiously, 
and  fondly  in  his  fece. 

Lord  Shirley  coold  not,  dared  not,  look  en 
hers ;  the  recollection  of  her  injnriaa  fee  con- 
sciousness of  her  Ulneas  and  berdangerr-^^ 
illness  brought  on  probably  by  agony  of  mind, 
all  came  over  him  vrith  amm  ovevwhelmiag 
force,  that  aa  he  leaned  hia  head  on  her  mF 
low,  and  hia  arma  dropped  powerleaa  horn  Wr 
vratst,  graaas,  deep  groans,  alone  proclaimed 
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that  ftense  tnd  life  had  not  both  at  once  for- 
saken him. 

**  S|M*ak  to  me«— epeak  to  roe,  roy  beloved  !** 
cried  Catherine;  *Hhi8  dreadful  silence  kills 


me. 


**  Kills  you  !^*  exclaimed  Lord  Shirley,  **  kills 
Tou !  1  know  it, — yes — yes — I  know  that  I  have 
killed  vou!  O,  Catherine!—" 

Lucy  Merle  now  led  in  the  children ;  and 
Catherine,  in  the  exquisite  delight  of  seeing 
them  and  folding  them  to  her  heart,  felt  her  atp 
leotion  for  one  moment  turned  from  their  un- 
happy father;  when,  luckily  for  Lord  Shirley's 
ivason,  the  sight  of  the  unconscious  twms 
clasped  to  the  bosom  of  that  mother  from  whom 
I  be  bad  so  lon^  unjustly  separated  them,  had 
'  such  a  powerful  efftct  on  his  feelings,  that  tears 
'  bortt  with  hysterical  violence  from  his  eyes, 
and  restored  him  to  perception  and  to  calmness. 
'  But  the  sight  of  their  father^s  agony  so  tern- 
.  fied  the  rhildreii,  that  Catherine  was  forced  to 
'  resign  tliem  to  their  nurses ;  and  Lucy  led  them 
'  away,  promisinrr  to  bring  them  back  when 
'.  Ibcy  were  appeased. 

I     *»The  poor  things  do  not  know  me  yet!" 

nid  Catherine;  **but  they  will  soon."     And 

I M  she  spoke  cheerfully.  Lord  Shirley  tried  to 

j  believe  tiiat  all  hope  was  not  over.     And  as 

he  thought  this,  he  ventured  to  gaze  earnestly 

oo  ber  changed  hut  still  beautiful  face. 

**  O  ray  love !"  cried  Catherine,  "  how  kind, 
how  bountiful  has  Providence  been  to  me! 
,  Re  restores  to  me  my  husband,  my  children, 
■ad  my  reputation,  all  —  all  in  a  few  short 
hoors !  Precious,  indeed,  are  they  all  to  my 
eoul !  bat  most  precious  my  husband  and  my 
children !  Yet  if  it  be  thy  will,"  she  added, 
nising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  **  thou  knowest 
that  I  am  willing  to  resign  them." 
I  ••  To  resign  us  1  Cruel  Catherine !  how  can 
yoa  talk  of  resignation  to  such  a  trial  t" 

**  Because,  my  dearest  lord,  I  have  always 
eonaidered  this  world  only  as  a  state  of  proba- 
tioB  for  another,  and  tliat  trials  are  to  be  looked 
■pon  as  favours  from  the  Giver  of  all  good,  if 
^horne  with  thankfulness  and  endured  with  pa- 
.  tieoce,  and  as  touchstones  of  our  real  faith  in 
the  mercy  and  goodness  of  Providence.    To 
'have  died,  my  beloved  Shirley,  with  fortitude 
I  iDd  resignation,  when  1  was  an  alien  to  vour 
jhcwt,  an  exile  from  you  and  my  dear  children, 
■■d  loet  to  reputation  and  to  happiness,  would 
I  have  been  no  proof  of  my  love  and  gratitude  to 
]  ay  Creator ;  but  to  be  willing  to  obey  his  sum- 
Mons  when  every  thing  that  is  most  precious 
m  life  is  mine  again, — that  is  a  sacrifice  wor- 
thy to  be  oflered  by  a  christian  spirit ;  and, 
htfd  as  the  struggle  is,  I  hupe  I  shall  be  en- 
abled to  prove  myself  equal  to  it." 

**  Bat  I  am  not  able  to  endure  it,  nor  ever 

dnll  be.    Talk  not  thus,  Catherine,'  unless 

'  joQ  viah  to  distract  me !     I  cannot  part  with 

Ijoa;  fllear  as  you  always  were,  you  are  far 

jicarer  to  ne  now  that  I  hold  you  thus  pale, 

,  to  my  heart,  than  when  I  held 


you  there  in  all  the  pride  of  health  and  beauty ! 
And  can  you  talk  or  think  of  being^willing  to 
leave  me?  True,  1  do  not  deserve  vou;  tniey 
I  never  did  deserve  you.  But,  Oh!  to  think 
what  a  happy  being  I  was  when  I  arose  to-day ! 
In  a  few  hours  I  expected  to  see  you,  bloom- 
ing, gay,  tender  and  happy!  And  I  find 
you — "  Hero  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he 
was  forced  to  cease  his  frenzied  and  mournful 
eloquence. 

**  And  you  find  me,"  said  Catherine  gently, 
''not  well,  not  blooming,  —  but  tender  and 
happy.  For,  while  consciousness  is  spared 
me,  1  must  be  happy  while  I  see  you  and  my 
dear  infants,  and  reflect  that  every  blot  on  my 
fair  fame  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  wipe  awar. 
Besides,  you  know  that  while  there  ta  life, 
there  is  hope."  / 

''And  do  you  really  hope,  Catherine  1" 

"  At  times  I  do ;  and  so  do  all  my  friends. 
And  will  you,  my  dear  lord,  be  the  only  one 
to  insist  upon  despairing!  Remember,  we 
usually  expect  what  we  wish !  and  if  yon  are 
so  contented  lo  despair,  I  shall  suspect  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  hope." 

Catherine  tried  to  smile  while  she  said  thiSt 
but  she  could  not  do  it.  There  was  an  expres- 
sion in  Lord  Shirley's  countenance  that  she 
could  not  endure;  and  com plainir^g  that  she 
was  rather  faint,  while  she  closed  her  eyes  to 
shut  out  his  wild  and  agonized  look,  she  laid 
her  head  on  the  pillow,  and  begged  to  be  left 
with  Lucy  Merle. 

When  Lord  Shirlejr  had  left  them,  Cathe- 
rine said,  "  My  dear  friend,  I  feel  that  it  is  the 
will  of  my  Creator  that  I  should  suffer  greatly  I 
in  my  departure  hence.     My  own  sufferings  I 
either  of  body  or  of  mind  i  could  bear,  and  | 
I  trust  have  borne  with  patience ;  but  the  sight  i 
of  what  my  husband  feels,  and  the  thought  of 
what  he  will  still  feel,  is  what  at  present  I 
cannot  bear  with  becoming  resignation;  but  I 
trust  that  I  shall  be  enabled  bv  prayer  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  fortitude,  and  that  help  will 
not  be  withheld  when  most  I  need  it.    Now, 
Lucy,  go  to  my  dear  lord,  and  tell  him  that  I 
am  trying  to  compose  myself  awhile  that  I  may 
be  better  able  to  enjoy  his  society."     Lucy, 
too  full  of  heart  to  utter  one  word,  only  kissed 
her  now  crimson  cheek,  and  withdrew. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

Whk!!  Lord  Shirley  left  Catherine's  apartp 
ment,  he  was  met  in  the  hall  by  Lord  Livesay, 
with  the  General  leaning  on  his  arm ;  and  the 
latter  was  now  able  to  utter  some  kind  of  wel- 
come, though  the  earl  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  aflectionate  cordiality  which  nad  once 
subsisted  between  him  and  his  venerable  relap 
tion,  was,  on  the  aide  of  the  General,  gonSt 
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probmblj,  for  am.  Nor  copM  be  wondw  that 
It  wu  •0,'^u  G«wral  Shiriey  bad  bIwiji  doM 
iliai  Jnatiee  to  CtthetiiM  which  ha  nufeftn- 
oaiely  had  denied  her. 

.  Lotd  Shii)ey,Bfter  hia  fint  emottoiw  on  Aia 
iwetiBK  had  aubeUed,  had  Innanenble  qnea- 
tkMi*  to  aak  retative  la  CalheriM  and  her  ill- 
nee*.  "  But  whyt"  wfaed  hai  "  w«a  ahe  not 
iutandj  ramoTed  on  her  Srsi  eeisore,  (rom 
ihla  Dold  aitnatiim  to  a  more  genial  airt" 

ahe  waa  at  fint  too  week  to  bear. 


"  But  what  advice  ha*  ehe  1** 
"A  joong  pbywcian,  but  of  eouBidenbla 
ainenee,  baa  been  hem  a  week,  whdm  we 
•ent  for  eipreaa  Irom  Dablin." 
"How  long  ha*  iba  beeo  ill  I" 
"  Danseroaalj,  onl j  a  fortnigbt.    And  you 
e  that  by  letting  her  sleep  orer  thb  kitchen, 
and  by  Soe*^  we  liaTS  conirired  to  make  her 
bmtheaa  aiiaovranD,  that,  ereo  could  ahe  be 
mond'ta  a  warmer  climate,  ilie  would  be  leaa 


that  von  Io*a  na  toe  w«B  t*  Mnj  M 
may  be  my  Ten  hat  nqueak" 

■*  Deny  yen  f  deny  JM  an;  Ainf  I"  mM 
Lord  Shirley  tn  aTaloa  nMriy  hartHnltfB  Dea 


"No— I  do  not  lliteli  It  Kkalr'tet  jm 
will,"  abe  anawend.  whh  a  amlte  of  f' — 
daya.  "Now  thenlomlhr  ny  petitio 
a  abort  time  1  am  fotf  to  lakn  tha 
meot ;  and  it  i*  my  wbb  that  yon  and  all  nf 
friend*  alumld  taka  It  whb  Be.  Bnt  how  caa 
1  do  this,  vnUaa  I  pntfa  to  mjaair  and*** 
other*  that  yon  do  tba  »*me  I  hat  wa  lanfn 
traayr— ■*  — ■-- ' 


•It  thoae  who  hara  ■ 


injured  by  ataying  whereBheit.>  In  short, my 
Itvd,"  (aid  Lucy,  lolemnlf ,  "we  h —  '-  - 
all  that  human  means  could  do,  and 


'  we  have  done 


bomhly  and  coofidiogly  leave  the  rest  to  Pro- 
vidence.   Bat  her  poor  taother  died  yon  know 

"I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  iolempted  Lord 
Shidcy,  striking  bis  forehead  with  his  hBod, 
and  welkin^  up  and  down  the  room, — "  and 
ker  cotnplsint  was  hastened  if  not  brought  on 
by  nneaiine**  of  mind." 

"  Bnt  our  dear  Lsdy  Shirley's  unsasinesa  is 
now  at  an  end."  kindly  observed  Lord  Livesay; 
"  and  as  she  baa  so  much  youlh  and  so  much 
strength,  we  have  g^«et  reason  to  hope." 

Lucy  smiled  afTectionatdy  on  the  well- 
meant soothing!  while  Lord  Shirky  exclaimed, 
"But  what  says  the  physician V  And  no- 
thing ^ul  seeing  him  that  instant  could  pacify 

That  gentleman  was  ^one  to  get  a  few  hours 
repose,  as  he  was  to  ait  up  thatnight.  Luck- 
ily, however,  he  waa  already  up  apiin  and 
dressed,  when  the  servant  went  to  inform  him 
that  the  earl  wished  to  see  him,  and  he  obeyed 
hia  eammons  in  the  room  spproprlaled  to  him. 

Not  all  bis  kind  wlsb  of  speaking  peace  to 
the  agonlied  apprehensions  of  Lord  Shirley 
could  allow  him  to  give  his  inlenogator  the 
degree  of  hope  he  desired  ;  and  Lord  Shirley 
returned  to  his  sympathizing  companions,  with 
a  countenance  of  the  deepest  dejection. 

Soon   after,   with    Dr.   's   permission. 

Lord  Shirley  obeyed  Catherine's  summons, 
and  hastened  again  to  her  bedside.  He  found 
her  quite  calm;  but  he  almost  started  as  he 
B^eld  the  ghastly  paleness  of  her  cheek. 

"  M^  dear  lord,"  aaid  she,  extending  to  him 
her  thin  and  burning  hand,  "  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you,  much  of  importance  in  my  opinion 
to  your  welfare  and  mine,  both  here  and  here- 
after ;  and  1  have  great  comfort  in  the  thought 


forgiven  I 

rine,"  criaa 

charge  yon  ts  reedlool  that  Jnatieo  b  a  vinaa 

a*  well  aa  Marey." 

'■"nnB;  but  leave  lb*  inflietiOii  oT  It  lolht 
Almighty.  Fiall  man,  wbo  naad*  an  arath 
mercy  himaelf,  aboald  alwara  ba  aapt  I* 
•how  it  to  othaia;  and  I  emuara  joa  to  ft*- 
give,  aa  1  do,  the  etimea  of  llelvjn  aad  ifat 
nnbappy  woman  agalntt  a*,  aa  I  vjadf  hh 
give  raem." 

"Forgiva  tbsmi  Tea,  I  do,  I 
givt  them ;  atUl  it  i*  a  duty  I  owa  tha  pahU* 
to  brin^  tb«n  to  pnmafament,  that  Ihaf  un 
be  deprivod  of  Iheb  power  of  injiniagaMiwa.* 

"  Bat  if  yea  did  <Mf  Ibrgiva  tt«MB ; 
do  no  more.— And  bow  an  yoa  b^ 
yoQ  do  indeed  forgiva  dMBii  wbea  j«ar  a» 
tions  toward*  them  are  thoae  of  onfrnwivoaaiB 
and  revenge t  O!  my  desreat  Shirley!  we 
but  deceive  ourselves,  and  onr  heail*  ara 
strangers  to  real  forgiveoeas,  when  we  do  not 
by  some  overt  action  prove  that  we  forgive.  I 
grant  you  that  they  ought  to  be  prevmttd 
from  doing  further  injury ;  and  this  will  be 
done  suffictendy  by  the  publication  of  the  let 
tere  and  nole«,  a  step  neeeasary  not  only  le 
expose  them,  but  to  clear  my  sallied  name; 
and  that  will  be  sufileient  to  drive  them  fnm 
society.  0  do  not  then,  do  not,  I  eonjoie  voa 
by  that  holy  one  who  died  for  dens  aa  well  sa 
for  lu, — do  not  call  down  upon  their  head*  lb* 
penal  lies  of  the  law,  bnt  let  Ibem  depart  inH 
obscurity  unpunished  except  by  tha  consciaB* 
ness  of  universal  contempt." 

"  It  cannot  be,  beraose  it  ought  not  to  b«j 
and  I  am  sure  thst  the  General  will  not  eoa- 
sent  if  /  do— it  wSs  such  atrociona,  soeb  al> 
most  unnatural  wickednesa!" 

"  It  was  wickedness  which  certainly 
not  have  succeeded  as  it  did,  had  I  ' 
duty,  I  ought  not,  1  fear, 
you  with  a  secret  on  my  mind  that  I  eeaU 
not  reveal ;  and  however  repugnant  lo  ay 
feelings,  I  ought  to  have  told  yon  every  ihisf 
relative  to  my  meeting*  with  Mdvyn  •*  *oob 
as  ever  I  saw  yon,  and  then  you  conid  nsl 
have  been  led  to  auapect  me  by  die  ajlifie>  cf 


done  ny 
B  uarriM 
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^*  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  yoa  blame  voarself," 
cried  Lord  Shirley ;  **  /  and  I  only  was  to 
blame.  For  who  that  knew  you  as  1  did,  ex- 
cept my  guilty  self,  could  have  believed  you 
erirninal  even  for  one  moment! — and  never, 
never  before,  did  so  pure  and  holy  a  being 
sufler  so  much  as  you  have  done.'* 

♦*  My  mother,"  replied  Catherine,  "deserved 
more  than  I  did,  and  suffered  as  much,  and 
longer." 

*^Your  mother  1  O  talk  not  so,  my  be- 
loved !  Your  mother  lived  many  happy  years 
with  a  husband  who  deserved  her,  for  he  truly 
appreciated  her  worth;,  and  Catherine,  she 
lived  to  witness  and'  enjoy  the  early  virtues 
of  ber  matchless  child.  Your  mother  suffer 
like  yon!  No,  no;  for  William  Shirley  was. 
BOt  such  a  husband  as  I  wati.  Noble,  tender, 
fmithful,  consistent  creature !  how  must  he 
hsTe  been  consoled,  when  he  held  her  dying 
iDd  dead  in  his  fond  arms,  to  know  that  his 
heart  bad  ever  felt  towards  her  the  same  un- 
iimioUhed  esteem  and  love,  and  that  he  had 
never  caused  her  to  endure  the  greatest  pang 
IB  affectionate  woman  can  know — the  con- 
leiousDess  of  having  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
baaband  of  her  heart !  I  tell  you,  Catherine, 
rour  mother  was  blest  in  life,  and  blest  in 
leadi !  and  you ! — " 

M  Shall  be  blest  in  death,  whatever  I  may 
lia^re  been  in  life,"  said  Catherine,  solemnly, 
^  if  yoa  will  grant  me  the  boon  I  ask.  O  my 
laar  lord !  how  do  we  know  but  that  when 
theae  wretched  persons  are  told,  as  I  entreat 
they  may  be,  that  their  poor  victim  forgave  and 
prayed  for  them, — how  do  we  know,  1  say,  what 
tflect  on  theirbenighted  hearts  this  proof  of  the 
power  of  the  Christian  faith  may  not  produce ! 
Who  knows  but  that  1h^.ir  awakened  con- 
loiencea  may  lead  them  to  the  feet  of  their 
Creator  t  0,  Shirley !  would  it  not  be  a 
iweet,  a  glorious  thing,  in  the  exertion  of  our 
Chriatian  duty,  to  teach  SMch  sinners  thart  ? 
And  if  by  my  death  I  cwn  hope  to  save  these 
•oala  from  perdition,  think  you  that  I  cancon- 
■der  my  death  otherwise  than  a  blessing?" 

Aa  she  said  this,  the  eyes  of  Catherine  were 
Kadered  so  brilliant  by  the  pious  hope  that 
lir  lipa  uttpred,  and  her  voice  and  manner 
Waroe  so  irresistibly  persuasive,  that  Lord 
|ftirley*8  resolution  gave  way,  and  he  was 
Aored  by  her  entreaties,  however  unconvinced 

Sher  arguments ;  for  he  believed  the  hearts 
Melvyn  and  Sophia  incapable  of  beinsr  mo- 
vid  to  penitence,  even  by  virtue  and  piety  like 
Oathenne's. 

••You  have  conquered,"  said  he  at  length, 

vWa  (he  various  emotions  to  which  her  words 

lii  given  birth  had  in  a  degree  subsided — 

^Toa  have  conquered — \  will  withdraw  the 

Mention ;  and  these  unhappy  wretches  shall 

m  that  they  owe  my  lenity  to  the  entrea- 

of  their  Ttelim."    Bat  thia  last  word  was 

Mr/aaoi/iMe. 

lAeria^t  on  hearing  what  he  said,  ex- 

>«./£ 25 


claimed,  **  My  God,  I  thank  th^e !"  in  a  tone 
so  fervent  and  affecting,  that  Lord  Shirley 
was  again  moved  to  salutary  tears.  And  after 
bestowing  on  him  the  fondest  and  tenderest 
caresses,  Catherine  desired  the  chaplain  to  be 
called ;  and  that  the  General,  Lora  Livesay, 
and  Lucy  might  be  summoned  to  her  apart- 
ment. 

**1  have  carried  my  point  with  Shirley," 
cried  Catherine  as  soon  as  she  saw  her  grand-  > 
father;  **and  now,  my  dear  sir,  you  can  hesi- 
tate no  longer." 

**  1  do  not  hesitate,"  replied  the  General. 

**  Then  now,"  added  Catherine,  '*  with  what 
satisfied  hearts  we  may  partake  together  of 
this  holy  rite !" 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  which 
Catherine  alone  went  through  with  any  thing 
like  firmness,  she  grasped  Lord  Shirley  s  hand, 
and  said,  **  this,  my  dear  lord,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  our  second  wedding  feast;  but  of 
more  value  than  the  first,  as  1  trust  that  it  se- 
cures our  eternal  re-union,  *  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest.' " 

Then  seeing  that  Lord  Shirley  and  her  other 
auditors  were  too  much  distressed  to  speak, 
she  urged  her  lord  and  the  General  to  leave 
her,  declaring  her  wish  to  compose  herself  for 
the  night.  And  after  a  farewell,  prolonged 
almost  to  agony  by  apprehensive  affection, 
they  slowly  and  reluctantly  withdrew. 

As  the  door  was  about  to  close  on  Lord 
Shirley,  Catherine  raised  herself  on  the  bed, 
and  looked  fondly  after  him.— '*  Let  me  see 
him  as  long  as  I  can,"  she  exclaimed  ;  '*  and 
but  for  his  sake  I  would  not  suffer  him  from 
my  sight  while  my  eyes  are  able  to  behold 
him.  But  this  were  selfishness ;  and  it  were 
better  perhaps  for  him  that  we  should  meet  no 
more,  and  that  this  parting  were  our  last." 
Then  hearing  Lucy  sob,  she  said,  **  Forgive 
me,  Lucy,  I  forgot  that  you  were  present ;  I 
thought  that  I  had  been  alone,  or  I  should  not 
have  talked  thus.  Now  give  me  my  last  dose 
of  medicine,  and  leave  me,  I  charge  you,  to 
my  nurse  and  my  physician." 

Though  Lord  Shirley  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  with  Catherine,  no  bed  received  him, 
nor  could  he  even  try  to  rest,  though  Lucy 
had  ordered  him  an  apartment  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Castle,  that  he  might  hear  no  noise ; 
and  the  sound  of  his  restless  footstep  was  con- 
stantly heard  breaking  the  silence  of  niqht. 

Frequently  did  he  leave  his  chanibor  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  Catherine.  But 
he  learnt  nothing  new  or  satisfactory  till  the 
General  burst  into  his  room  in  the  morning, 
and  with  a  countenance  of  pleasure,  though 
his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  exclaimed, 
"Joy,  joy,  Lionel!  we  really  begin  to  ho^e 
now  !  She  is  up, — s\ie  \a  ^le^we^,— "wA  XwJ*.-'' 
ing  80  weW  and  Viapp^l  \X  VxW  ^^  ^w«\i«MX^ 
good  to  see  Viet  V^ 

It  waa  too  TOUcYi  iot  ^^  «iiKa»s8^fc\  ^^''^A 
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of  the  #Mui ;  aftd  siigfferiDg  to  the  bed,  it  was. 
■ome  minolet  before  he  eoold  tiee  tuperior  to 
the  oTerwhelmiBg  mDd  eodden  euooeeeioB  of 
hope  to  despair. 

**  But  maT  I  go  to  her  t**  said  he  at  length* 

*< Go  to  herf  To  be  saie!  she  has  sent 
ne  to  ieteh  yea/*  And  in  a  moment,  remedi- 
ed, and  aneonseious  of  the  night  he  had  passed* 
the  now  relieved  hosband  Iboiid  hinwdf  in 
the  chamber  of  Catherine. 

She  was  indeed  np,  and  drtssed;  and  with 
a  countenance  radiuit  with  smiles,  and  eres 
lighted  op  by  the  brilliant  coloor  on  her 
elieeks,  while  she  tnnied  looks  of  love  oq  her 
children,  who  were  playing  on  the  groand  be- 
aide  her,  and  Lord  Livesay  was  watching 
Lncy's  connlenance,  in  order  to  read  in  it,  vt 
paeuble,  whether  hq>e  or  fear  was  to  be  the 
lesnlt  of  this  apparent  amendment. 

Lord  Shirley  coold  not  speak  when  he  saw 
her,  bat  his  coontenance  spoke  Tolames. 

**  There,"  said  Catherine,  rising  to  meet 
him,  and  with  more  strength  than  she  had 
exhibited  for  days,  **  there  comes  my  best  and 
tme  physician.  It  is  his  presence,  end  that 
of  those  dear  ones,  that  has  done  this.  Tliey 
are  the  medicines  I  wanted ;— it  was  for  them 
that  I  pined  — I  have  them,  and  all  is  well 
again.  Bat  yon  came  Jost  in  time ;  had  yon 
delayed  even  a  day  longer,  yon  would  have 
been  too  late." 

As  she  said  this,  the  General  glanced  his 
eve  towards  Lncy,  and  saw  almost  with  anper 
that  her  look  was  as  moumfol  and  despondinff 
as  ever;  and  he  rather  pettishly  exclaimed, 
**  Surely,  Miss  Merle,  you  must  think  Lady 
Shirley  better  1  I  wish  the  physician  was  not 
ffone  to  bed,  that  he  might  confirm  oar 
hopes.** 

*'  She  does  seem  better,  certainly,**  replied 
Lacy  gravely. 

^  S^sms,  Lucy !  Nay,  I  am — *  I  know  not 
seems,'*  replied  Catherine,  smiling.  ''Bat 
really  you  look  so  solemn,  and  are  such  a 
memento  mort,  that  I  must  order  you  away.  I 
declare,  if  she  were  not  an  engaged  woman, 
Shirley,  I  should  suspect  Lucy  wished  me 
gone  that  she  might  succeed  me  in  your  heart, 
so  averse  does  she  appear  to  believe  roe 
better.*' 

This  was  a  pleasantry  so  unlike  ike  ususl 
manner  and  style  of  Catherine,  that  poor  Lucy 


was  SMiVB  eeiisiB  mni  Denro  wn  ^simrbs 
was  mder  the  inlhwcf  of  Ibver)  and  she 
darsd  not  hope  bersd(  wkik  she  ahaddqed 
to  see  how  dehided  and  how  happy  w<efs  ths 
husband  and  the  giandftther. 

•^HowweU  I  took!  do  I  BOt,  SUrieyf" 
ssid  CatheriiWv  ••■■eh  m  coswstie  b  faappl* 
ness!  O  Shirlsj!  the  iiat  gfauwo  eC  ye« 
kind  eye,  the  eye  ef  Ibwef  Isya,  ifassitfih 
cient  to  revive  ■!••  ^He  loveaMo!  heWvss 
me  M  well  as  everP  nid  I  to  ■ynsiff  and 
that  dear«  that  pweiewa  glaweei 
throogh  the  sigfat.  I  warn  It  is  say 
when  I  slenti  am  wbea  I  awdbo  it 
beam  heallk  and 


M  My  dearsat  love,  yo« 
yon  wfll  exhaust  yoansU^**  nid  LoH  Shid^^ 
who  gaied  on  hm  sweet  aad 
nance  with  nnottciable  ftBdaaai. 

••Dear  Lady  Shirley,  yon  wmt  ho 

Jiniet,"  obaerved  Loey,  **or  yoo  wil 
or  it." 

"Hnah,  laveo,  hoah!"  lopliad 
playiully  pnttfaig  her  hoad  to  lioe!y^l  HfK 
Lucy  held  H  then 


quiahing  it,  she  boiat  farto 

*^  wSl,*'  nid  Catherine,  Hif  Idid 
that  Joy  has  ita  tsaioaowell  aogflsftLo^^ 


strsamlng  eyes  would  diateso  mo 
not  look  at  her.  No;  she  b  iho  daA  slyi 
but  yoo,  my  lord,  and  WKf  aaliiog  cUMbn 
there,  are  the  laidiow  tet  BloauMO  k;  wi 
who  would  look  at  Iho  gkMNO,  tkai  oeoldav 
the many^tinted  irisi    Not limdoed.'* 

Here  she  paused ;  for,  in  sfdlo  of  Ivri^ 
forts,  she  now  spoke  with  difficulty. 

**  Raise  roe  up,  my  dearset  lord,"  she  ssil 
after  a  pause,  ••rsise  dm  op,  siod  I  Ml 
breathe  better."  , 

Lord  Shirley  did  raiae  her,  and  so  ki|k; 
upon  his  bosom,  thst  her  lip  as  she  rsind  Mr' 
head  nearly  rested  on  his.  At  tliia  mooosl,: 
Catherine  fixed  her  eyes  on  Lord  Shhliy*^; 
with  an  expression  cf  tanderasaa  which  oitf  > 
to  his  very  soul.  | 

••  I  am  better,  much  better  BOW,"  shsftiady. 
articulated.  Then,  pressing  her  lips  ts  hii|! 
her  head  sunk  upon  nis  brsaot,  and  in  a  fto. 
rooroents  the  vrretdied  hoahoDd  disuuimit 
that  he  had  entertained  bono  only  to  M  ■■•; 
acutely  the  poignancy  of  demir,  aad  Ihst  hi 
held  nothing  but  aeoipso  in  Uo  i 
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MRS.  ARLINGTON,  Tille  presided  could  bear  comparison  with  anj  j 

abode  whatever,  and  till  hitherto  she  had  ai* 
^*  ways    thought    so  herself.      What   had  so 

ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD  THAT  GLITTERS.    <^hang«>  her  ideas  on  the  subject!    A  lejacy, 
a«M  .«  A^  vr «  ^x,M^^  . »  » .      M^KM.  M.  *-»v^.   a  journey  to  London,  and  a  six  weeks*  residence 

—^  there 

-  T" 'L'!?"  «'«»  *•""  »•«"■«  '>«'°«K  '''  «"  At  the  age  of  mteen  Mn.  Derrille  wu  an 

Mn.  Dwille  to  aeoontrvman  paasing  by,  as  ad„i^  beauty  in  the  country  circle  in  which 

■be  WM  letuming  from  London  to  her  home  .^^  moved  ;  and  her  charms,  both  of  peiMi 

m    a  distant   county,  aocoropanied  by  her  ,nd  mind,  combined  with  the  respecttbility  of 

tajfblff  Jane,  a  girf  of  eighteen,  Mary  Ann,  ^^^  ^i^  ,^  ^  excellence  of^er  fortune, 

•  ekild  eight  years  old,  and  Lionel  DerviUe,  „,jg  ,  „„;„„  ^.jj^  her  as  desirable  in  point  of 

her  am.  a  yonth  Just  turned  of  twentr.  prudence  and  arobiUon  as  in  taste.    Amongat 

"That  house  belongs  to  one  Madam  Ar-  „       j^^ers  she  had  two  who  were  a  eom- 

hapon."  replied  the  man,  «  and  all  that  land  ^^^^  p„„^t  ^  each  other  in  worldly  pretmi- 

w  ftr  M  you  can  see,  and  those  woods  yonder  ^i         f„  ^  „„  infinitely  her  suMVior  in 

SMW  down  almost  to  the  sea-shore.'  fo^une,  and  the  other  as  much  benkth  her. 

>^ hat  a  beautiful  place!"  exclaimed  Jane.  •„,.  ^^  ^ad  a  mansion  and  estates  equal  to 

"And  It  seems  more  hyautiful  the  nearer  we  ,ho»e  of  Mrs.  Arlington;  to  the  othe?  might 

^pmehtoit.    obserred  her  tnother.  be  applied  the  words  of  the  old  ballad, 

••  Look,  mamma !  look !"  cned  little  Mary  "^  ,„    ,          ,                    „,.... 

Am,  ••  what  a  fine  garden  there  is  under  those  "  Wisdom  and  worth  were  aU  he  had ;  • 

wMows !    I  smell  the  flowers  even  here."       and  Anne  Pointx  could  haTe  added, 
^^•w  I  should  like  to  lire  there !"  obserred  ••  And  they  were  M  to  me ;" 

■*  What  an  enviable  woman  Mrs.  Arlinjirton  for,  consulting  nothing  but  her  heart,  she  gave 
Ml  hmV*  retomed  his  mother,  laith  a  sigh,  herself  and  her  wealth  to  Mr.  Derville,  who 
**Eanable  indeed!**  echoed  her  children,  had  just  entered  the  church;  and  when  he 
the  road  wound  round  this  earthly  paradisp,  was  old  enough  to  take  priest*s  orders  she 
id  at  every  fresh  view  seemed  to  exhibit '  presented  him  to  a  living  which  was  part  of 
beauties.    It  was  indeed  a  lovi^Iy  »pot.  |  her  fortune. 

boase,  larf^e  even  to  magnificence,  stood        And  every  day  convinced  Mrs.  Derville  of 
OQ  a  terrace  midway  up  a  very  lofty  and  richly    the  wisdom  of  her  choice,  since  every  day  dis- 
vooded  hill,  behind  which,  from  a  hill  oppo-  |  covered  some  new  virtue  in  Derville,  when- 
■la«  tbA  oeean  wss  seen  at  no  great  distance, '  ever  he  appeared  in  any  new  situation. 
.aad  it  Ibrmed  the  grand  and  interesting  view  j      To  the  fund  husband  succeeded  the  affee- 
\§mm  the  bark  part  of  the  mansion.  I  tionate  father,  and  the  exemplary  teacher  to 

{  l\e  front,  on  the  contrary,  looked  upon  a  others  of  those  holy  precepts  by  which  hia 
^  talk  aad  pMcefu  I  scene.  At  the  bottom  of  the  own  life,  was  fashioned;  and  three  lovely 
!  IHrace  a  clear  and  fifentle  river  flowed  through  children  had  cemented  still  more  the  tie  of 
iftwfrfant  lawn,  which  was  skirted  by  a  rich  '  conjugal  affection,  when  a  noble  relation,  who 
jihnibbery;  along  either  side  of  the  house  a  had  been  too  proud  to  notice  Mrs.  Derville 
ifBj  and  fragrant  parterre  attracted  the  eye  by  ■  during  her  lifetime,  lef^  her  at  her  death  a 
f  as  brill ianry,  and  gratified  the  senses  by  its  considerable  legacy  in  money,  together  wttb 
^•waata;  while  hot-houses,  green-houses,  and  a  share  of  the  ciothes,  furniture,  &c.,  of  which 
aiber  buildings,  conxtructed  so  as  to  ornament  share  she  was  to  be  allowed  her  choice. 
■te  gfviunda  by  their  architectural  beauty.  It  was  therefore  requisite  for  Mrs.  Derville 
spoke  at  once  the  opulence  and  the  taste  of  =  to  go  to  London ;  and  it  was  « ith  an  aching 
.the  lady  of  the  mansion.  '  heart  that  Derville  assured  her  he  could  not. 

**  What  happiness  it  must  be  to  live  there  !** '  accompany  her,  because  he  could  get  no  one 
99rr  and  anon  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  tra- !  to  perform  his  parish  duties  for  him  during  aoj 
vallers.  absence  probably  of  many  weeks. 

**|tmti«t,  ind<>ed!  and  I  really  envy  Mrs.  He  had  another  reason  for  giving  up  all 
Arlington,**  said  the  thoughtful  >irs.  Derville  idea  uf  leaving  home,  ^»hich  he  tenderly  and 
as  she  gave  a  last  look  to  the  splendid  domain ;  m  isely  concealed  from  his  wife ;  not  only  in 
aad  sonk  into  silence.  order  to  spare  her  certain  aiul   unnecesaanr 

t  Th«»  abode  of  Mrs.  Arlington  was  indeed  in  anxiety,  but  to  secure  her  own  and  her  ch'iU 
Me  and  grandeur  a  contrast  to  that  of  Mrs.  dren^s  safety.  A  low  and  infrctious  fever  had 
Dffville!  but  in  beauty  of  situation  and  in  just  broken  out  in  the  village,  and  Dervilla 
<_  _•  — ^  ^^  rectory  over  which  Mre.  Der-   knew  that  if  his  affectionate  wife  was  aware? 

^1) 
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of  t!ie  circumstance  she  would  either  insist  on  :  was  taken  in  the  neiehbourhood  of  Cave  ndish 
sr-^yifirr  to  sh;tre  his  duties  and  his  dangers,  or  '  square,  near  his  own  house,  as«  though  his 
she  would  have  oone  to  London  and  remained  otfice  was  in  the  citj,  be  resided  in  l^«*aid 
ll'.ere  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  concerning    street. 

him  and  the  children  whom  she  had  left  he-  Nothing  material  occarred  on  the  fir«t  or 
hi:id.  The  nocessiir  of  a  jounify  to  London  second  day  of  their  arrival,  as  Mrs.  Derville 
therefore  was  rendered  doubly  fortunate  in  Mr.  was  not  quite  well  after  her  journey,  and  had 
Derville's  eyes  by  this  alarming  malady;  as,  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  write  an  ac- 
hy prevuiliiii;  on  his  wile  to  take  all  her  Himi-  count  of  her  fet-lingsand  those  of  her  children, 
iy  with  her,  he  should  place  them  all  beyond  on  the  road  and  on  beholding  London,  to  the 
trie  reach  of  inftHrtion.  i  beloved  bein^r  whom  she  had  left.    And  though 

lie  Ci'n.«t^].iL'iiily  to'^k  every  possible  pre-   she  felt  that  she  did  not  come  to  the  metropo- 
caiition  to  keep  the  kno\vledi;p  of  the  fever    lis  to  think  only  of  her  husband  and  to  wriie 
fro.i)  his  wife;    and  us  it   had  only  as  yet    to   him.  still   while   finding  herself  wholly 
shown  iuelf  at  the  extremity  of  the  parish, !  amongst  strangers,  and  alone  in  a  crowds  a. 
he  succeeded  in  his  attempt;  and  he  contrived  .  feelins^  forlorn  as  well  as  fond  impelled  her  to. 
10  pre vf  lit  her  and  the  chili ren  fro:n  paying  :  turn  towards  the  home  which  she  had  quilted, 
.  their  aivustomed  visits  to  the  cotta^^es  of  the    and  to  s««k  comfort  by  recalling  it  and  its' 
,  pvV-r,  on  pretence  th.it  all  thi  ir  time  would  he    uiasu?r  perpetually  to  her  view. 
;  wanted   to  prepare  for  their  j-^urnty,  which        Happy  was  it  for  her  peace  that  she  did 
,  ou^tit,  he  said,  on  every  account,  to  be  under-    not  even  suspect  ilie  danger  to  which  that 
i  taken   immediately.      It   was  r.M,   however,    beloved  being  was  exposed.     She  was  not  to 
.  without  sensations  of  tond  a^r^ny.  which  he    s:o  to  the  house  of  death  and  see  the  treasures 
found  it  ver}'  dii!i».'ult  to  conceal,  ih.it  Don- ilie    which  awaited  her  there,  till  Lady  Lacy  l)on- 
'  beht'ld  t:)ein  thus  preparin;^  tor  a  separation    eilan — who  like  hersvlf  was  second  cousin  to- 
w!,ich  mi>rht,  he  kitrw.   he  etem;U   in  this    tne  deceased,  and  was  to  have  the  half  of  the 
wo; J;   and   when,  after  s;:ch  siriii^irles  and    clothes  and  furniture  which  she  left — should, 
such  t. ars  as  were  liA.ly  t:>  ai'.eud  t;keir  aV^'    be  a'jle  t.?  accompany  her.  and  she  was  then 
pariiniT,  I)ervi!!e  saw  the  oarriajje  orlve  ciT  coudned  to  her  house  with  a  cold.     Id  the 
which  oonveyt\l  froiii  his  siji.i  ihose  he  t-jn-    meinwj.ile  Mrs.  Derville  expected  to  be  able 
di^rly  l-.«veJ,  he  exprririi'.'vi  p-iU*  w!ii..\;  r.j-    to  f;:rr.ish  herself  and  children  with  proper 
thlii^  but  the  convie'.i.  u  ti.a;  i:e  w  as  c.^y.v,z  i>is    ::;ournir.  j  before  she  saw  that  lady.    But  Lady 
\;uty  couId  have  e:..>.j'.v-.:  hi.n  t:-  t^i\l\::v  ;   i  r    Lucy  Donellanwas  so  eager  to  see  the  things 
he  was  consiMoiis  t'.:.it  in  :.is  ncOv<s.'.ry  a::tr:id-    di>s:ined  for  her  possession,  and  also  by  call- 


anoe  o:i  the  sick  he  :;.i^\:  iiiiM'-e  i..r  e.^n:.\- 

^|x»>«     ^llft^h        ^Aia-X      ^.  >•..        ,       •«?      ,      a     '^  \    M  %                  ...a.         m        ta.« 

■                                                                                                                                                   T                      •  ■ 

saM  i'.t,  o..:<  ::'.z  ■  ■->  ■'  -•••->  •"  ••-;  -y*  "  i  s:.-.. 
Uc  vt  :  S-.  -,  : ■ .  M  c -  i :  : ::  ^  <  .-.^  -:  ;■.!'* 

f I     ••*-_-■       ■  <    1"   *    •  ■;  '        w  ■    ■  *  "i      I     "^  -   ■■      -„    ■  -  •*  ."^ 

iiij  •::!  her  copartr.tr  in  the  legacy  to  discover 

\v;.e:.)rr  sr-e  c:-'.'i  not  taki;  advaniatje  of  htr 
-'..i.r'.i  i"y,  :;ia;  ea;:y  en  tiie  third  day  aiur 
':\r\:  z:::\-i,  ur.i  a:  th»:  risk  of  her  health, 
L.iiy  L\.c\  .ircve  \.\-  t:>  Mrs.  Dt-rvi lie's  dcvr. 

\                          *                                                                                                                                               * 

Li.'.v   Lj-'v  iji.i   r.i,  a;  thai  moment,  re- 

■  •                                                                                                              •                                      - 

»»•     ■     1^    ■•     ■-•;    ■     •      *••*■         ••»■.    •■     ■-     '•      .•■    ■     -•'■■"     •",    ••    — 
v^i,«     &!.«     «^.*v*ft^«t.i      .••-      •.      ^X..>.      M»i»^     ^*.»*     •.      ft 

1                                                   -           t                                       • 

Uitlfti.       k    t  C  .  •                    .\ai.»       *»•«         ^^   » 1        >.      .....      ...« 

nlaA        %.'%.         ?..■.!.. .«h«aa.*        ?.««.«ia        .k«        m        •?             ....«•.«« 

<:.vtii  \\:.a;  lir.t-  •::'  c?nJuci  to  pursue:  sht 
.^r.r'.v   i.  :   ye:   \\;.i::\tr   she  should   awe  the 
.'■  .:.:rv  :  .iisr^'s  wi:"-.  as  she  called  her.  bv 

•«              ■                                                                                       •                                                             •                 •      • 
^«-i«ftkl\.^       9                    »•««         .^                ^"k.            ■..■         ■■»«.■>        la.         ^.                   ■.«        •..» 

*..--.    rr:-".;r.r  .::ji-.i;y  (i    superior   rank,  anj 
:•  •. :; Ly  Ma*-,  'v.k.:  o: ::■.;•!» am  to  her  wishes;  or 

i%-»           it%-«.l\»             •./.  •           ■ >                              ...."         •«           ■*                

m                                   m 

\\    \    \       *i    *      **    1     '  -    •     Y     W    •   '    *       ■■■*.■            ■■-■'---<       ■  ■     »     ■         ■         ;  - . 

'.'...:::.  :.r:  ir.:.?  a  ■*rS!re  to  oblige  her  noW 
.-s.c.i'.f,   ly    excessive    and    condtsci^nrfin;? 
jr.-.'.  -<:■.•>,"..    >;.f  V*-; r.eV»i if *i  that  mithcr  Mrs. 
l^'.-T...    i.-r  h- :   i::?'An-Lp  sun   and  daujih- 

■•^■•^^          ■         9       ^            ,.■*»■          W    •       ^       Iff* 

•a  :u..  :r  r:f.S'.:.::'.b*.r  it   L-.r   ho::se;   sliil  &ne 

•  ■«                                                            •    t                                                                                •                   ■ 

1  . .  z       1 .  .'.  «  i  •  •"  .  >      -  -  .'. - .   •.  -        ,    .  .    >      ... 

•a     .:j  :  ::  -.v...  :   be  b-rs:  t.">  invite  liieni  to 

>-..*^    •«        V.lh         %         m,».\»KmJi*        «•           a. .ft        %1>         «..7l 

f-      -      •        ■■  r'V**   ■       '          ■"*          *             ■'   •'                                *■              -     \          ."••■»             ■                 •      *           • 

1 ft.?«C.       !.■• a      .v.,          ■      4  .         ^              ,.         ^ 

■.I...... :.  r..:  ..?!<  ■.  r.'v  seme  dependants  to  nu^i 

a   ■ ..:..  :.  w  :.  ::  <:;.   >:..-j;.i  n.t  be  asharoeJ  ut 

• 

>    .  'i..- -  ■.'.  .  rT  -. .'  ■    .\  -a\*ky,  auk\iard  rni.k- 
.:...:   .>:..  ."-.:>?>■■:  w  .in.'.r..  a:.d  UvT  sull  more 

%.,...          V.>....         C.V.                                             >          i^           -             • -^a 

\.-  \w  >    :.  :>   I  i.v.  ::..r.:   t»-  ii  t  deri-letl  in 

::"U';  .;:■.-.  \v    ."■   ^l^s.  I-  :■.   ■,       :  <.  ■.   :■:■■ 

■•--    -•  .  •.  •.*:■.:;  s.:e  £  :-i  cii   .  f  the  carriuire. 

K  :.'.  :  .'  ivz-  'i  •.   V .  .-.'J.   ■  .;  :\  :   ..  ^     "    a  s  ;•: 

.M->.  i»-.  :•. .   r.  v\::j  su:  in  a  Sick  toonu  di.l 

■  .:     -^:  -.-'.  .*iM..».^^  s:-:^:  ar.d  as  the  street 

.:  •::   >•...;..*    :.-■:?    .>=n,  sr.e   oid   n«»t  di>cov»r 

i\ ^  1-  ■.,:;:.     .V    ..!;.   •;     ^  i  :.-.■:■  :.v   -.•    '.' 

'.' i:   '..-■:   ".v :.■.■. iEi's  i.t..*    kiwk   «as  at  h»:'r 

i»"T-".   ■'\  :.'.  •  >.   w.  .-.A     •  ..■>  '.   .    '.  \:-.'   ■.  - 

:s- :    -.'   :  ::-..';c'i  culi   she  will  attend  to 

Mrs.  l\r\.".'.i  \\ .!•;>.  .■.:-:.  .-.:.-...:;•.  .   .•.::   :: 

.•   \  -.■.>.  a:  '.-.i;  ;r';r.ert,  as  she  was  siii'^inji' 
ji::  l'.a.:i:;  ca^.^nwiin  Li-jocrl  and  Jane,  vkbich: 
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?en  taught  them  by  a  lady  whom  they 
Bt  met  at  a  watering-place,  and  who  had 
been  a  frequent  ffuest  at  their  house. 
idy,  finding  they  had  each  of  them  fine 
and  good  cars,  had  taken  the  trouble  to 

to  them  much  of  her  own  knowledge 
i  ng,  and  had  taught  them  the  rare  ac- 
stiment  of  singing  correctly  in  parts, 
^fore,  as  Lady  Lucy  set  her  foot  on  the 
f^  of  the  stairs  it  was  arrested  by  amaze- 
or  she  had  heard  too  much  sood  music 
know  that  what  she  now  lieard  was 
SLjid  in  tune;  and  she  began  to  think 
I  mistaken  the  door ;  but  the  footman, 
Tilrs.  Derville  had  hired  for  the  time 
».yed  in  town,  assured  her  it  was  his 
sind  the  young  gentleman  who  were 
~  ;  and  with  a  respect  for  the  country 
^  family,  which  she  never  expected  to 
«  entered  the  room. 

DerTille  had  too  much  simplicity  of 
M^U  if  not  dignity  of  mind,  to  be  embar- 

by.a  visit  from  a  woman  of  quality, 
d  never  felt  sufficient  respect  for  mere 
to  be  flattered  and  fluttered  into  awk- 
>e8  on  receiving  an  unexpected  call  from 
»  guest ;  and  to  Lady  Lucy*s  increased 
«ient,  Mrs.  Derville  and  her  daughter 
et  her  with  as  much  ease,  though  with 
^tened  bloom,  as  if  she  had  been  only 
|ual.  But  her  amazement  did  not  end 
for  if  her  car  had  been  charmed  with 
>ice8,  her  eye  was  equally  so  with  their 
U  graces;  and  even  before  th&  first 
nients  were  over,  and  Lady  Lucy  was 

seated  in  her  chair,  she  had  convinced 

that  her  new  friends  were  not  only 
able  at  her  parties,  but  a  desirable  ae- 
m  to  them ;  and  as  it  was  then  July, 
something  new  was  particularly  pre- 
Its  the  early  wonders  ot  the  season  were 
g  to  be  wonderful  and  to  attract.  Lady 
Tesolved  that  Mrs.  Derville  (a  beautiful 
ry  lady,  the  near  relation  and  legatee  of 
Anne  Pointz,  with  her  lovely  and  accom- 
k)  daughter,  and  her  handsome  son,  who 
ing  like  angels)  should  be  the  theme  of 
raises  for  the  next  week,  and  that  at  the 
f  it  she  would  make  a  party  on  purpose 
em,  and  to  introduce  them  into  the  fine 
I. 

r  a  time,  indeed,  the  interests  of  her  party 
bed  the  recollection  of  the  interests  of 
farice;  but  the  latter  passion  soon  re- 
i,  and  she  had  now  at  length  determined 
mote  them  by  the  arts  of  insinuation,  not 
oiwer  of  superiority;  indeed,  she  soon 
litt  the  ^^  country  parson^ s  wife*^  was  not 
Mil  to  be  awed  into  any  thinfr.  Accord- 
•be  iised  every  art  of  flattery  to  please, 
wctuded.  Glee  succeeded  to  glee,  duet 
i^l  mad  the  aceomplishment  which  had 
I  -Imm  rtiloed  chiedj  as  it  charmed  a 
tfkmkf'Atber'Bearf  became  from  Lady 
i4mitim^0iaj  too  pneimm  to  them  as 
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a  passport,  according  to  her,  into  circles  which 
they  never  expected  to  ^nter.  The  personal 
beauty  of  the  group  was  not  forgotten ;  and 
though  she  could  not  exclaim  openly  con- 
cerning the  loveliness  of  the  elder  part  of  the 
family— though  Mrs.  Derville,  at  thirty-seven, 
looked  like  her  daughter's  elder  sister,  and 
Jane  Derville,  was  very  like  her  still  beautiful 
mother, — Lady  Lucy  could  ventunAo  go  into 
raptures  concerning  the  beauty  of  the  little 
girl,  and  then  declared  she  was  the  very  image 
of  her  mother  and  her  sister ;  **  and,  indeed, 
so  is  your  son,  Mrs.  Derville,  except  that  his 
eyes  are  dark,  and  his  complexion  is  more 
ruddy,  and  his  look  and  person  are  matdyy 
Here  was  language  for  the  ears  of  unsophis- 
ticated beings,  who,  though  they  knew  that 
they  possessed  personal  beauty,  had  not  learn- 
ed to  value  themselves  upon  it ; — but  sweet  is 
the  language  of  flattery;  and  as  they  were 
sincere  themselves,  they  believed  in  Lady 
Lucy's  sincerity,  and  thought  her  praise  dis- 
interested. Sincere  it  certainly  was ;  and  as 
Lady  Lucy  knew  the  eflect  o\n€wfaee»  and 
pretty  faces  in  the  London  world,  she  antici- 
pated so  much  eclat  to  her  next  Be\ect  petit 
sfHiperfrom  the  introduction  of  these  novelties, 
that  her  spirits  became  quite  elevated  ;  and 
she  was  so  entertaining,  that  when  she  left 
them,  the  Dervilles  were  delighted  to  think 
they  should  see  her  again  the  next  day.  The 
next  day  she  did  come,  and  took  Mrs.  Der- 
ville to  a  fashionable  milliner  to  bespeak  her 
mourning,  and  directed  the  young  Derville  to 
a  fashionable  tailor ;  and  then  they  proceeded 
with  the  executor  to  look  over  the  wardrobe 
and  furniture  of  the  deceased.  I  shall  only 
add,  that  Lady  Lucy  obtained  all  she  wanted ; 
and,  in  return,  she  took  the  Dervilles  to  her 
box  at  the  Opera,  procured  them  a  private 
box  at  both  houses  two  other  evenings  in  the 
week ; — in  short  they  thought  her  the  kindest 
of  human  beings.  And  while  Derville  was, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  kneeling  and  praying 
beside  the  bed  of  death,  and  furnishing  from 
his  own  stores  the  wine  and  medicines  neces- 
sary for  the  indigent,  the  diseased  and  the 
dying,  his  lovely  wife's  letters  told  of  operas, 
concerts,  and  plays ;  of  praises  from  loras,  of 
invitations  from  ladies,  and  of  singing  with 
her  children  before  noble  judges  ana  rival 
amateurs.  Nor  could  he  sometimes  help  say- 
ing to  himself — *^  Have  I  not  in  my  blind 
wisdom  exposed  these  dear  ones  to  greater 
danger  than  awaited  them  here ! — that  ihoral 
contagion  which  is  full  of  the  wortt  death." 
But  then  he  recollected  that  principles,  and  ^ 
good  and  pioos  habits  are  not  lost  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  he  also  remembered  that  they  were 
only  to  stay  a  month  in  London. 

The  end  of  that  month  was  however  ar- 
rived; and  Mrs.  Den\U«^U>^\«9AA\v«i«id<\ 
well  as  Jane  and  \Aoii«\,  "waa  Vi%\  %o\Tk% 
request  lea^e  to  staj  a  NiefcY  \ot)i^  Nai  ^^  ^^ 
tropoVw,  v^u  DernWe  ^to\»\o^«^  ^* 
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they  \?ould  prolong  their  stay  to  five  weeks, — 
a  request  with  which  they  were  very  glad  to 
comply,  though  Mrs.  Derville  experienced  a 
feeling  somewhat  approaching  to  mortification, 
at  her  husband  being  desirous,  unur^ed  by  her, 
to  lengthen  the  term  of  their  separation.  Liu 
tie  did  she  know  that  this  desire  was  only  a 
new  proof  of  his  affection,  as  he  was  fearful 
that  the  irrfbction  which  h^  had  providentially 
escaped,  might  not  be  sufficiently  overcome  to 
make  their  return  as  yet  a  matter  of  safety  to 
themselves.  However,  the  mortification  was 
but  for  a  moment,  and  the  permission  was  a 
source  of  lasting  satisfaction,  as  the  week  was 
to  be  passed  in  a  round  of  pleasant  engage- 
ments. It  proved  also  as  delightful  in  reality 
as  it  had  been  in  expectation ;  and  there  was 
only  one  of  the  family  who  pined  for  the  coun- 
try, and  did  not  think  London  the  most  de- 
lightful place  in  the  world.  That  person  was 
little  Anna,  who  went  to  bed  when  the  others 
went  to  parties,  and  who  thought  the  garden 
in  Cavendish-square  a  bad  place  to  walk  in 
compared  to  that  at  her  own  dear  home ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  pleasure  which  the  fine 
shops  afforded  her,  and  the  sight  of  the  car- 
riages and  the  crowd,  the  poor  child  would 
have  been  miserable  during  a  residence  which 
gave  the  rest  of  her  family  considerable  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  last  two  days  of  their  permitted  stay  at 
length  arrived,  and  found  them  as  unwilling 
to  go  as  ever ;  and  maternal  ambition  and  ma- 
ternal fondness,  added  to  ilie  personal  plea- 
sure which  Mrs.  Derville  herself  felt  at  seeincr 
herself  followed  and  admired  inlhe  new  world 
of  fashion,  made  her  resolve  to  desire  leave  to 
stay  another  week. 

The  truth  was,  that  a  nobleman  of  very 
pleasing  manners  and  exterior,  hnd  paid  Jane 
the  most  marked  attention ;  and  his  admira- 
tion of  her  was  so  evident,  that,  as  she  found 
her  daughter  was  slronoly  prejudiced  in  his 
favour,  she  had  little  doubt  but  that  he  meant 
to  make  her  an  offor  of  his  hand ;  and  that 
her  beauty  and  her  voice  would,  in  the  usual 
phrase,  make  her  fortune,  as  they  had  done 
those  of  other  young  women,  who  were  nei- 
ther 80  well  born  nor  so  highly  connected  as 
she  was. 

It  is  certain  that  Jane  expected  the  same 
thing;  and  the  image  of  a  young  curate  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lovrlands,  who  had  her  father's 
leave  to  gain  her  affections  if  he  could,  gradu- 
ally became  fainter  and  fainter;  and  the  love 
which  had  made  some  prooress  in  her  heart 
before  the  London  journey,  was  now  every  day 
receiving  another  and  another  check  from  the 
power  of  ambition.  She  iherefoie  was  very 
eager  to  remain  longer  in  London;  and  her 
brother  was  equally  so,  from  the  pride  and  the 
pleaiiaie  which  he  derived  from  the  groat  at- 
tention paid  him  by  Sir  Mordaunt  Williams, 
ft  JMOg  baronet,  who,  thoucrh  they  knew  it 
well  known  on  the  turl*,  and   re- 


markable for  his  profligaey.  Urged,  there- 
fore, by  their  wishes  and  ber  own,  Mre.  Der- 
ville, though  not  without  some  feeling  of  re- 
morseful tenderness  and  reluctance,  promised 
her  children  to  write  to  their  fiither»  and  beg  to 
stay  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  b 
August. 

The  letter  was  written,  bat  not  sent,  when 
the  carriage  drove  up  that  was  to  convey  them 
to  an  assembly  at  the  house  of  Lady  Lory 
Donellan, — and  thither  they  went. 

As  usual.  Lord  N.  (the  nobleman  mentioned 
above)  stationed  himself  at  the  side  of  Jane; 
and  as  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents, . 
and  of  much  weight  in  the  circles  of  high  life 
as  well  as  in  the  senate.  Lady  Lucy  was  flat- 
tered to  have  him  at  her  parties,  and  vts. 
pleased  to  find  the  ~ural  beauty  bad  power  lo. 
attract  him  constantly  to  her  house.  j 

Young  Derville  too,  as  usual,  found  his  new 
friend  in  the  gay  group,  who,  hanging  on  hii| 
arm,  led  the  flattered  youth  up  and  down  the- 
suite  of  rooms.     It  was  the  first  time  the  Der-i 
villes  had  seen  Lady  Lucy^s  elegant  rooms .' 
thrown  open  en  suite;  and  the  beauty  of  the. 
apartments,  the  brilliancy  of  the  lights,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  dresses,  made  this  even- 
ing, in  its  commencement,  the  most  gratifyiif  i 
of  the  sort  which  she  had  ever  yet  passed  in! 
London.  | 

Mrs.  Derville  herself  might  have  had  her 
constant  cecitbeo  if  she  had  been  willing  toit*' 
crifice  principle  to  vanity;    as  she  was  oot 
only  the  object  of  admiration  to  men  whoa: 
she  had  never  seen  before,  but  the  lover  whomi 
in  early  life  she  had  rejected  for  the  sake  of 
love  and  Derville,  was  frequently  in  her  so- 
ciety, and  took  every  opportunity  of  conviDC-, 
ing  her  that  in  Mrs.  Derville  he  had  not  tor- 
gotten  the  beautiful  Anne  Pointz;  and  as  he 
was  now  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  petr-' 
age,  his  attentions  might  naturally  be  supposed 
by  himself  lo  be  flattering  to  her  pride,  how- 
ever repugnant  it  was  to  her  principles  to  re- 
ceive them. 

But  not  even   gratitude  for  his   pretended, 
persevering  attachment,  nor  the  whispers  of 
vanity,  had  power  to  gain  him  more  than  > 
smile  of  civility  from  the  object  of  his  esrly 
love.     Still  there  were  times  when  she  wished 
that  her  lot  had  been  ca«*t  in  higher  scenes 
than  those  in  which  she  moved  at  home,  and 
she  would  have  hailed  with  joy  her  husb3n(i*8 
elevation  in   the  church.     One  must  forgive 
her  this  weakness  for  the  sake  of  her  well- 
principled  rejection  of  her  noble  lover's  re- 
newal of  attention,  especially  as  thai  aiteniir»n . 
was  so  respectful,  that  a  woman  less  rigidW 
correct  mii;ht  have  thought  herself  justified  in. 
receivinir  it,  as  she  miirht  have  said  to  herself, 
"It can  mean  no  harm." 

But  to  return   to   this    evening  at    Ladj 
Lucy's.     Mrs.  Derville  was  standing  near  hvt\ 
daughter,  when  the  ever  attentive   Lord  N.' 
proposed  to  her  and  another  young  lady  to  go: 
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down  into  tho  refreshment  room;  and  they 
had  nearly  reached  the  door  before  Mrs.  Der- 
▼ille  was  aware  of  their  departure.  She,  how- 
ever, felt  it  her  duty  as  a  mother  to  follow 
them,  but  the  crowd  at  the  door  was  so  frreat 
that  she  was  detained  some  minutes;  and  in 
j  the  meanwhile  her  parental  vanity  was  grati- 
fied  by  seein?  her  truly  handsome  son  leanini; 
on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  most  admired  young 
men  in  high  life. 

But  though  Lady  Lucy  had  declared  that  he 
was  reckoned  the  handsomest  young  man  of 
the  day,  Mrs.  Derville  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  superiority  of  Lionel  m  personal  beauty, 
though  he  was  his  inferior  in  elegance  and 
air*  as  the  bloom  of  youth  unimpaired  by  ex- 
cess was  on  LionePs  cheek,  and  the  open  ex- 
pression of  a  heart  unconscious  of  evil  beamed 
on  his  manly  countenanrr. 

At  this  moment  an  elderly  man  near  her 
said  to  the  gentleman  next  him,  *^  Who  is  that 
new  Tictim  whom  Sir  Mordaunt  has  seized 
aponV* 

*•  Victim !    What  do  you  mean,  Sir  Tho- 

**  I  mean  that  it  is  destruction  to  any  young 
man  to  be  taken  notice  of  and  flattered  by  Sic  j 
Mordaunt^  for  he  will  inevitably  teach  him 
hia  own  vices,  and  lead  him  certainly  to  the 
gtfminff-table.*' 

**  I  fear  you  are  right,"  was  the  answer. 

**I  know  I  am.  But  do  tell  me  the  name 
of  that  poor  youth?  He  looks  so  good,  so 
innocent,  at  present,  that  I  wish  he  did  not 
■eem  so  pleased  with  his  companion.'' 

**  He  IS  indeed  quite  a  novice,*'  said  the 
other,  "  and  the  son  of  a  lady  just  come  up 
fiom  the  country,  who  is  introduced  by  Lady 
Lacy  Donellan." 

^  Foor  woman !"  cried  the  good-natured  ob- 
mrwer,  ^*  Is  there  no  one  kind  enough  to  put 
her  on  her  guard,  and  tell  her  to  prevent  any 
further  intimacy  between  her  son  and  that 
dangerous  young  man  ?  From  Lady  Lucy  I 
know  such  disinterested  kindness  is  not  to  be 
ozpected.'* 

Though  this    fortunate    conversation    had 
passed  in  a  low  voice,  Mrs.  Derville  had 
heard  it  all,  and  with  feelings  not  diflicult  to 
be  imagined;    but  the  last  sentence  nearly 
Qiverpowered  her ;  and  she  could  scarcely  help 
turning  round  and  saying,  urged  by  an  impulse 
of  (trateful  emotion,  *^The  poor  woman  it  put 
on  her  guard  now,  and  God  bless  you  sir!" 
Bat  she  had  power  to  restrain  herself  from 
speaking,  though  not  from  turning  round ;  and 
as  she  looked  on  the  warning  speaker  \^ith  a 
glistening  eye  and  a  flowing  cheek,  and  with 
an  expression  of  gratitude  which  could  not  be  : 
mistaken,  he  suspected  who  she  was,  and  on  i 
inqoiry  found  that  he  was  right.    At  first  he  i 
Alt  glad  at  having  been  unintentionally  the  '■ 
means  of  enabling  a  parent  to  save  her  child  j 
ikom  deatruetion;  but  he  was  a  man  of  the 

id;  and  being  afraid^  by  Mrs.  Derville's 


manner,  that  she  had  a  great  mind  to  intro- 
duce herself  to  him  and  make  some  inquiries 
concerning  Kir  Mordaunt,  which  he  might  get 
into  a  difficulty  by  answering,  he  took  care  to 
remove  from  her  sight  as  fast  as  possible; 
especially  as  a  friend  of  his  had  just  addressed 
him,  in  Mrs.  Derville's  hearing,  by  the  name 
of  Sir  Thomas  Waring.  It  was  time  then 
for  him  to  disappear,  as  Mrs.  Derville  already 
knew  more  than  he  liked,  in  knowing  that  her 
authority  for  telling  her  son — as  he  concluded 
she  would  do — that  his  elegant  friend  was  a 
dangerous  and  unprincipled  man,  was  Sir  Tho- 
mas Waring.  **  And  really,"  thought  he,  *'  it 
would  be  very  silly  in  me  to  embroil  myself 
wiih  Sir  Mordaunt  and  hisfamily  for  the  sake 
of  persons  of  whom  I  know  nothing;  and 
after  all,  it  is  tio  business  of  mine.^^  So  felt, 
so  reasoned  the  man  of  the  world ;  and  he  was 
seen  no  more  that  evening.  In  the  meanwhile 
Mrs.  Derville,  urged  on  by  tho  crowd,  reached 
tho  refrcshment^room  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
saw  Jane  lii^tcning  delightedly  to  the  conver- 
sation of  the  agreeable  Lord  N.  i)ut  being 
satisfied  by  having  her  daughter  in  her  sight, 
she  did  not  force  herself  through  the  crowd  to 
join  her,  as  she  saw  a  vacant  place  at  the  ta- 
ble of  refreshments;  and  having  asked  for  a 
glass  of  ice,  she  considered,  while  eating  it, 
what  would  be  the  best  manner  of  withdrawing 
her  son  from  the  intimacy  to  which,  she 
doubted  not,  a  stop  must  be  immediately  put. 
While  her  thoughts  were  thus  employed,  her 
back  was  turned  to  two  ladies,  who  like  her- 
self were  eating  ice ;  and  she  heard  one  of  them 
say  to  the  other,  "There,  don't  you  seel 
there  is  Lord  N.  as  usual  flirting  away  with 
that  pretty  girl." 

"  Yes,  he  is  always  with  her  now — ^who  is 
she?" 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Mrs.  Derville,  a 
relation  and  legatee  of  Lady  Anne  Pointz; 
but  I  do  not  see  her  in  the  room  to-night." 

"  That  is  strange !  it  is  very  improper,  in- 
deed, in  her  to  let  her  daughter  go  about  thus 
without  her." 

"  Oh !  but  she  is  an  ignorant  country  lady, 
and  cannot  be  supposed  to  think  that  any  harm 
can  come  from  the  intimacy  of  a  girl  in  her 
teens  with  a  married  man  of  fifty.  But  you 
and  1,  who  know  Lord  N.,  also  know  that  we 
could  not  trust  the  affections  of  a  daughter  of 
ours  with  a  more  dangerous  man." 

Never  was  surprise   greater  than  that  of 
Mrs.  Derville.     Lord  N.  a  married  man !    It 
could  not  be !    And  the  Indies  having  called 
for  more  ice,  she  still  lingered  near  them  in 
hopes  they  would  continue  their  conversation; 
and  they  resumed  it  thus :  "  Look,  look !  how 
the  poor  girl  blushes,  and  how  pleased  she 
seems !  Well,  I  am  glad  it  is  not  my  daugh- 
ter, that's  all!     Ue'^Uy,  \i  \ss\\^.  >«^\^  V\ 
single  man,  1  8V\ou\A  X\\\t\V  Vv^  >k'a»  '?^i%^>a\^i\ 
caught  now  ;  bul  m?L\ueA  Vve  \^,  -aiv^  V^  'Wr 
main  ao,  1  can  \c\\  Vi\u\\  ^ot  \  %vw  \/»>^^^-\ 
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jntanltyv  lookili^  as  wall  and  as  joag  aa 
wIno  thij  parted  twenty  yaaia  ago." 

•^Do  Bot  tell  him  ao,*^  nplied  tbe  otbar, 
*«if  yoa  aMaa  to  ba  ia  ftroar  with  hha,  aad 
wiah  Urn  to  ooma  to  yoar  nan  paitsr.**  And 
than*  withoot  aaeing  Mia.  DenriHa,  thav  laft 
loa  TiMNB.  vvonn€r<i  leaaniiBauit  aaa  oiaa|H 
paintniaiitv  bow  triauphed  alteraalely  in  tha 
odnd  of  Mfa.  Danrilla;  bat  laaentnwnt  waa 
at  Wnath  tha  predomiBant  fiwHng;  for,  aa 
Loid  N;  waa  nairiad,  what  eoahl  hia  atMB- 
tfaoa  to  her  danghter  mean!— and  how  ankind, 
to  aay  tho  leaat,  waa  it  in  Lady  Laey  Donal- 
lan,  aha  thoaght,  not  to  tell  her  that  Lord  N. 
waa  a  wariiad  man!  •*Yet  I  moat  own,** 
aaid  aha  menttlly,  •*  Lady  Laey  waa  not  likdly 
to  aappoae  I  eoald  be  ao^ao  feoiiah  aa  to  ai^ 
peat  a  peer  would  manr  my  daaghterP 

Thaa  hambled,  offended,  mortified,  and  aell^ 
eoBJemned^  aha  paaaed  a  moment  longer  at 
tha  table  to  reoovar  heiadf ;  and  than  OMlng 
bar  way  ap  to  bar  daughter,  aha  pat  her  arm 
in  beia,  aad  benad  a  ^endeman  whom  aha 
know  to  call  op  Mr  eamage.  He  did  ao,  and 
Lord  N.  waa  reloetantly  fbiead  to  follow  with 
lane.  When  aha  waa  in  tha  earriaga,  Mm. 
Barrille  told  the  sentleoian  who  had  called  it 
op,  that  sbd  eooM  not  |ro  away  withoat  liar 
aoo,  and  aba  begged  bmi  to  go  in  aeareh  of 
him.  Ha  having  met  him  in  the  hall,  and 
Inoaght  him,  moch  against  his  will,  to  tha 
aafe  prateetion  of  his  mother,  th^  drova  off; 
while  with  a  heart  at  onoe  agitated  yet  i«> 
lifwad,  oppressed  yet  gialefal,  Mia.  IJerville 
sat  in  pCTtoibed  silonoe  by  her  eqaally  silent 
child rpn.  Her  night  was  nearly  a  sleeplen 
one ;  but  it  was  also  one  of  wise  decision,  for 
ahe  resolTed  to  leave  London  the  dayafVer  the 
nejct,  especially  as  Lionel  that  night  had  asked 
her  pennission  to  go  with  Sir  Moidaunt  to  some 
ft«hionable  races,  and  to  stay  with  him  a  night 
or  two  at  his  hunting4>ox  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
to  which  request  she  had  given  a  decided  nega- 
tiTc,  which  her  son  hsd  received  with  erident 
displeasure. 

Mrs.  Derrille  rose  early,  and  immediately 
aent  a  note  to  Mr.  Farrell,  her  solicitor,  to  beg 
to  see  him  in  his  way  to  the  city  thst  morn- 
ing ;  and  be  came  i>efoee  Jane  and  Lionel  were 
down.  Mrs.  Derrille  immediately  asked  him 
whether  he  knew  any  thing  of  Sir  Mordaant 
Williams;  and  he  gave  her  such  an  account 
of  him  as  fully  justiiied  Sir  Thomas  Waiing^'a 
feara  for  her  son,  and  determined  her  to  loae 
BO  time  in  lamoTiag  him  from  ao  pemicioua  an 


She  did  not  think  it  neeeasary  to  ask  any 

radons  vrtative  to  Lord  N. ;  the  fact  spoke 
ilaelf ;— Lord  N.  was  a  married  man,  and 
yat  ha  had  paid  her  daughter  aa  marked  atten> 
tlana  aa  if  he  bad  been  at  liberty  to  pay  his 
Mrttma  addiaaaes  to  her! 
Whan  Jsne  and  Lion^  made  their  appear^ 
tha  latter  looked  graw,  and  as  if  ha  had 
tooRfo  bat  had  not  aaCeicBt  eoor- 


ago.    MwuPamilet  niiHhB(|itwaaam> 

nawal  of  tha  nalliia 

daant?;  and  aha  laaeliei  ta  mi 

hapaa  by  teiUaf  him  aba  had  hi 

to  Ua  ftthsr,  whkh 

laava  to  amy  luBfWi  aai  tha* 

tlvaly  datemdBed  to  lomns  I  wtdm  III  misliim 

««0,lam  ao  glad,  wmmmr  iWBliimii  Ma 

MaiyABB,««aoriad!    nnlahaUaaa 

papa  again!  and  NaUy,  and  m  laUter 

Bnt  MaiT  Abb  waa  tha  mOy  glad 
pimuut;^har  haaliiaf  and  amm  wn 

Sha  faiad^hat 

riao  feared  thai  Sir  Mmdaaag  h^  aliaBdly 

ai^red  her  aoB  with  m  taam  fet  frshiaaafab  iftb 
which  might  anit  him  lor  hia       '' 
logo. 

iBot  it  waa  nae 
ahoald  lot  iham  know  all 
irom  tho  boat  anthority,  ralatiTa  to  tha 
tive  admiiar  of  tha  osa,  aad  tha 
friend  of  tho  oChar.    And  wfaila  bar 
heart  Uad  at  tha  idea  af  tha  palm  whieh 


for  thab  good 


going  to  inilct  on  thoaa 

not  help  RpaoachiBg  heiaHi  fiv  haifiag 

fered  barmateiBnl  ambitmo  to iga h»i 

letate  an  intinmey  batwaan  hi 

any  nmn,  of  wlram  aha  kaav 

agiaaabla  maanew  and  Ingh  nu* 

aha  did  boI  ptaaoma  to  hlama  Lady  Lasy  farail 

having  told  bar  that  Laid  N.  waa  wamrnkm 

that  lady  coold  not  have  fmesaaB  how  ftr  h» 

vanity  aa  a  motlier  would  cany  bar  iU^baaded 

hopes;  she  did  blame  her  lor  not  having  teld 

her  that  Sir  Mordannt  area  a  dangeroos  eom- 

psnion  for  her  son. 

^  Yes,  my  sweet  child,*'  said  Mm.  Dervilk, 
after  a  pause  in  answer  to  Mary  Ann*a  culs- 
mation;  ^yea,  we  shall  aae  diear  papa  vsiy 
soon  now ;  and  I  fear.  Maty  Ann,  tnat  yea 
are  tbe  only  one  of  ua  that  can  look  at  Ub 
withoat  some  self-reproach,  for  yoa  aie  the 
only  one  that  has  alwaya  been  wiUiagasd 
anxious  to  remm  to  him.  I  have  been  a  tia- 
ant  to  him,  bnt  1  am  ao  bo  longer;  for  I  mi 
sick  of  the  depravity  and  hoUowneas  of  dB 
cftiildren  of  this  feshumaUa  world,  and  I  1sb| 
to  be  restored  to  my  owb  iBBOwmt  boam  sal 
your  dear  father.** 

««Sick  of  London!  aiek  of  thiadelightfid 
place!**  exclaiaM>d  bodi  Lionel  «Bd  Jane  at 
once ;«*0  dear  mother!  boweaBysatslkso! 
— Aim!  when  do  yon  iboob  to  go  P 

**To  moiion. 

•«To«ioin>w!  Oh,  no!  not  iMasrrsar. 
Pray,  dear  mother,  do  amy  till  not  waik.*^ 

•*  Impossible.** 

^  What  will  Lady  Lncy  aay  r  aaid  Jane. 

^  And  what  wUl  Laid  N.  any,  imtt!**  asid 
Lionel,  kwking  at  hia  aiater  with  a  mwniag 
aaule. 

•«  And  whm  will  mv  WW  fiiasd  Sir  Mm- 
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daunt  saj,  whom  you  make  such  a  fuss 
about  ?*'  replied  Jane,  b1ushin{[  as  she  S|>oke. 
**  Mary  Ann,  my  dear,**  said  Mrs.  Dervillc, 
**  go  into  the  next  room,  shut  yourself  in,  and 
try  to  compose  a  pretty  letter  to  your  dear 
papa  to  tell  him  wc  are  coinint;,  and  how  glad 


he  saw  Lord  N.  he  must  atTront  him.  Bat  as 
his  mother  inttsied  that  he  should  leare  the 
room  as  soon  as  ever  he  heard  him  announced, 
to  aToid  aii|(ht  of  unpleasant  explanation,  Jane 
became  composed  a^in;  and  at  len^  Mra. 
Derville  succeeded  in  convincing  her  tliat  she 


you  are!'*     And  Mary  Ann,  delighted  at  the   ought  to  see  Lord  N.,  and  show  him  by  the 
commission,  gladly  obeyed,  leaving  her  mo-   nsfrve  of  her  maimer,  Uiat  if  he  flattered  him* 
iher  at  liberty  to  make  u  communication  which  j  self  that  his  attentions  had  made  an  impres- 
inight  have  etTects  that  she  did  not  wish  her  I  sion  on  her  heart,  his  vanity  had  deceired . 
to  m  itness.  j  him ;  but  that,  having  considered  him  as  a ! 

**  What  Sir  Mordaunt  may  say,  and  what   single  man,  she  had  not  scrupled  to  admit  of' 
Lord  N.  and  even  Ladv  Lucy  may  say,  is  of  attentions  which   she  should   now   think  it 
DO  importance  to  us.    'fhe  sooner  you  break    unprincipled  in  her  to  receive.     **  1  conclude. 


my  child,'*  she  added,  *Mhat  whatever  im- 
pression his  agreeable  manners  have  made  on 
you,  that  impression  must  have  been  instantly 
eflaced  by  the  conviction  of  his  unworthiness  ;  i 
— and  a  married  man  who  tries  to  win  the! 
affections  of  an  innocent  girl,  mtoi  be  a  being' i 


off  acquaintance  with  Sir  Mordaunt  the  ^ettiT 
fer'ynu,  dear  Lionel.  And  when  I  reflect  on 
ibe  marked  attention  Lord  N.  pays  you,  Jane, 
1  am  convinced  that  it  is  time  you  should  se- 
parate.** 

Both  the  brother  and  sister  faltered   out, 
**  What  do  you  mean,  dear  mother  V  and  in    wholly  devoid  of  principle. 
mrh  evident  eonstiTnation,   that   Mrs.  Der-       **Tnie,  very  true,— still  I  had  thought,  I; 
vitle*A  voice  fattened  as  she  replied,  and  told  j  had  hoped—**  i 

Lionel  all  she  had  heard,  and  how  she  had  |  **  Yes,**  cried  Lionel,  *Mhe  idea  of  deck ing^; 
beard  it,  of  his  fn'nul  Sir  Mordaunt.  'llie  '  that  beauteous  brow  with  a  coronet  made  thee 
Tounf;  man  listene.l,  and  fain  would  have  dis-  {  forffet  much  thou  should'st  have  remembered, 
believed  what  he  heard  ;  but  his  memory  fur-  [  Jane.  Naughty  girl !  to  forget  that  if  yoa 
■Hbed  him  uith  so  many  instances  of  lax -I  wore  a  coronet,  poor  Eustace  would  wear  the 
lity  in  the  conversation  of  his  seducintr  ■  willow;  ay,  and  that  the  willow  perhaps 
panion,  and  of  his  love  for  play,  tlia't  he  j  would  have  waved  over  his  early  grare.** 
indueed  to  own  iit  last  that  the  acquaint-  |  **  Nonsense  !*'  again  exclaimed  Jane,  but  in 
so  fl.itterins  to  his  vanity  mii^ht  have  been  ,  a  ditferent  tone  to  that  in  which  she  spoke  be- 
frtal  to  his  peace ;  and  silently,  but  not  rrry  ■  fore ;  for  the  remembrance  of  true  and  rir- 
Miwillincly*  he  promised  to  prepare  for  theif  tuous  love  was  sweet  to  her  heart,  even  though 
departure  to-morrow.  it  awakened  a  feeling  of  self-reproach,  when 

**  But  why,**  snid  he  at  length,  seeing  that  she  recollected  how  weakly  that  heart  had 
lane  looked  disturbed  at  what  her  mother  had  ;  beaten  at  hearing  flatteries  and  professions 
said  of  I«ord  N.,  **  ft'Ay  do  you  disapprove  '  which  now  she  must  learn  to  consider  as  the 
Lord  N.*s  attentions  to  Jane,  and  take  her  •  breathings  of  degrading  admiration.  Mrs. 
■way  before  she  has  completed  her  conquest,  Derville  had  yet  anoUier  piece  of  information 
awJ  the  peer  is  her  own?*  I  to  give  —  and  that  was  the  age  of  Lord  N. 

**  Nonsense  !**  cried  Jane,  pleased  though  And  when  her  astonished  auditors  heard  it, 
poutinif  as  she  said  it.  Lionel  was  so  amused  at  the  idea  of  his  sister, 

**Nonj>en90  ituUed^*^  replied  Mrs.  Derville,  a  uirl  of  eighteen,  being  dooinf>d  to  pine  in 
■«ns  Lord  N.  is  already  a  married  man,  though  ho|»eles.s  love  for  a  vouth  upwards  of  fifly, 
be  is  separated  from  his  wifi>.**  !  that  Jane  could  not  help  joining  in  the  laugh; 

*•  A  marrieii  man  !'*  cried  tlie  indisfnant  and  she  declared  that  were  Lord  N.  to  be 
Linnel,  starting  fmrn  his  seat,  while  Jane  able  to  oflVr  her  his  hand  she  should  positively 
looked  pale  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  **a  reject  iL  Thus  far  all  was  well.  And  the 
■arried  man  !  and  pay  such  attention  to  my  mother^s  ht^rt  being  lightened  of  its  principal 
sister?  Thf'n  he  is  a  villain! — But  it  eaiit  cares  by  the  >»ay  in  which  her  children  had 
Ic,  you  mu9t  be  misinformed.**  reeeive«l  >%hat  she  had  been  forced  to  imparl 

**  Impossible.      My  informant  was  a  lady    to  them,  she  proceeded  with  cheerful  alacrity 
wbo  aaw  Lady  N.  yesterday  morning.** — She    to  prepare  every  thing  for  her  journey, 
ih^n  related  word  for  word  what  she  had  over-        During  th<*  course  of  the  morning  Lord  N. 
beard  in  the  refreshment-room.  came,  aiul  Mrs.  Derville  wa^  gratified  to  seej 

**Oh!  what  shall  1  do?**  exclaimed  Jane,  with  what  propriety  of  feeling  and  manner i 
in  gr^at  emotion  ;  "  Lord  N.  is  comin<r  hither  Jane  received  him.  Lord  N.  immediately  | 
Ibis  mornintr.  I  can*t  see  him,  indeed  1  can-  saw  that  something  had  effected  a  change  iu< 
not — A  married  man,  and  h^  so  very  particular  the  feelings  both  of  the  mother  and  the  daugh- , 
in  hie  att#-ntion  to  me  !**  Here  a  burst  of  ti-ars  ter  towards  him,— and  ho  sus)>ected  the  truth, 
relieved  her  agitated  spirits,  which  the  sooth-  as  he  had  soon  discovered  that  they  were! 
ing  kindness  of  her  mother  and  her  brother   strangers  to  his  real  situation,  which  evenj 

n  quifted  again;  though  Lionel,  however, ,  thos«>  who  kiK*w  of  it  fre«)uently  forgot,  and  I 
riy  overeet  her  again,  by  declaring  that  if .  he  also  saw  that  his  aitenliona  had  awakened  j 
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■abitioiit  hopet  in  the  hvarti  of  both ;  be 
thnrolbve  thoaghft  hinnelf  Jmlified  in  trifliiy 
wilh  the  prMQinirtuoM  hopM  of  tbeto  liand* 
•ome  nobodies,  and  be  luew  Ladj#iiej  Don^ 
ollan*s  MifitbnMi  too  woll  to  fear  that  aho 
would  diaooTer  wliat  be  wiabed  to  eonoeal ; 
hti,  ao  aa  abe  eoold  bot  attiact  him  to  Imt 
hoaae»  be  well  knew  abe  would  not  be  deli* 
eale  aa  to  the  meana. 

While  be  waa  tbea  rarrolTiD^  in  hie  mind 
who  coald  bare  told  tb^mra/  bemdm^  aa  tiMj 
weiB  cadled,  that  be  waa  a  married  man— and 
bad  oottvinoed  bimaelf  that  they  knew  it— he 
leaolved  -not  only  to  make  a  Tirtae  of  neeee- 
sity,  and  dlaaloae  himaelf  what  poold  be  oon« 
eeued  no  longer,  bet  to  mortify  at  the  aame 
time  that  pride  whioh  now  waa,  on  principle, 
oflbnding  nia*  ^  And  ao  yon  are  gwng  away 
to-morrow  !"  aaid  be  in  a  tone  a£  regret;  *«1 
am  ^rery  aorry  to  hear  it ; — and  the  more  ao, 
aa  I  baTo  not  been  able  hitherto  to  raqueat  the 
bonoor  of  eeeing  yon  and  hearing  yon  at  my 
Till»-^hanning  rooma  for  muaic,  1  aasure 

Sio;  and  1  have  a  very  fine  inatrament  there, 
y  wife.  Lady  N.,  ia  an  ezeellent  mnsioian, 
anid  ahe  choae  it ;  and  when  we  aeparated,-! 
Inidated  on  keeping  it.  Yon  haTo  heard,  pro- 
brtly,  of  my  unfortanate  ntoation  V* 

Jane  waa  too  angry  to  anawer;  hot  Mra. 
Denrille  replied,  that  abe  waa  aware  now  that 
be  waa  married,  and  aeparated  from  hia  lady ; 
bat  ahe  bad  not  heard  of  it  till  the  night  be- 
fere ;  **  and  then,**  ahe  added,  **  aa  yonr  lord- 
ehip*a  nmnners  are  entirely  thoae  of  a  yfung 
(laying  an  erophaaia  on  that  word)  and  duett' 
gaged  man,  I  could  not  belieTe  you  were 
married,  and  had  been  ao  for  near  thirtjf  years, 
without  ?reat  difficulty.*' 

He  cdoored  Tiolently  at  this  implied  aar- 
eaem,  and  the  more  ao  aa  he  thought  he  aaw 
a  sarcastic  smile  on  the  lip  of  Jane;  and 
piqued  in  his  turn,  he  observed  that  he  was 
to  be  sure  quite  a  boy  when  be  married,  and 
fer  too  young  to  judge  of  any  thin^  but  ex- 
ternal recommendations  in  the  choice  which 
he  made ; — that  Lady  N.  waa  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  high  born,  for  she  waa  a  duke's 
daughter;  and  aa  noble  birth  waa  a  qualifica- 
tion abaolutely  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  in 
the  woman  whom  he  manied,  he  was  happy 
to  find  it  united  to  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments in  the  Duke  of  B.'s  heiress ;  and  that 
these  reqnisitea  had  so  blinded  him  to  the  de- 
fects in  Lady  N.*s  temper,  that  when  they 
were  married,  his  surprise  equalled  his  misery. 

Both  the  ladies  understood  the  revenge  in- 
tended in  this  speech,  and  wisely  resolred  Ho 
let  it  )5aBa  without  an  answer.  Mrs.  DenriUe 
therefore  changed  the  subject;  and  saw,  to  her 
great  satisfaction,  that  Jane  bore  her  part  as 
usual  in  the  conTersation.  But  Lord  N.  felt 
ao  provoked,  and  perhaps  so  disappointed, 
spite  of  his  assumed  composure,  that  aa  soon 
as  Mr.  Farrell  waa  announced,  he  arose,  and 
took  his  leave  in  a  very  hurried  manner. 


*    Mr.-Fkivril  did  notMqrlMf;  n<ii»«M 
aaaicely jgene,  nflir  haahm  wavinlj  aj 

of  Mm  Detrille's  piitieetad  4eputm, 

veiy  diffeient  viaiteramvedY  aai  nae  i 

notf  like<Mr«  Fwrdlf  appfniw  Aair  Qayartan^ 

bit  who  eame  to  nravent  h  If  po— ilile,'^fti 

IdndyLneyPonaUui  eMerad  the  rooiB. 

•«  why,  my  deinat  Mia.  Den41l«»**  aiie«i- 
daiawd,  aeiilnff  bar  hand,  ••what  la  iMi  ftai 
Ibearf  Bat  1  dedam  I  eoald  not MIcfa  k 
till  I  heard  it  from  yoor«wtt  Upa.  I  am  aril 
<k-bat  to  iaraalJT  iadiedlble  that  ya« 
to  ran  away  from  aa  UHmnnqm  mn 
and  have  have  I  beaa'  projteli! 
ihl  plana  fer  yon  all  liait  a 
aweat-  little  party  at  aiy  own 
evening,  made  on  pmrpme  §at  yen,  ani  lapia* 
aent  yoo  to  aome  cbarailay  petauna  of  In 
rank,  the  elevereat  ereatnraa  In  the  woiU,  m 
ate  dying  to  niake  year  aeqnalnianee  !** 

**  I  am  much  indebted  to  yoo.  Lady  Laeg 
for  thla  further  proof  of  your  kind  tuiatimr 
replied  Mra.  DenrilW,  eoolly;  **bfat  an 
deration  can  indnce  me  to  praloaf  mj  ttif 
here  anotber  week.** 

*^  Well,  well,  bnt  do  alay 
oMure  yon^  I  can*t  do  wimimi  yoa  t  and  kiia 
party  made  on  parpoae  fer  yon  and  yobr  fowt 
wmikn.  I  have  promiaad  tbe  nooipaay  Ibcy 
ahbuid  aee  and  hear  a  uual^f  the  flMBtebvah 
ing  ^ng  biida-MMdi  •  Uvdy  *ai  tmM 
grnip!** 

••  It  ia  tMrnnftJe;,  madan  ;  tba  olngiaf  Ml 
Aniat  hienoeforth  ainc  in  thalr  own  9tf9  wMlk 
for  here  they  find  Uiere  ara  Aindb  only  laa 
ready  to  pounce  on  their  unconaeiona  beads.** 

«*  Hawks !  hawks !  Very  pretty  and  meta- 
phorical, but  wholly  incomprehenaible,  I  pro-- 
test!  Hawks!  I  assure  you  all  my  gvbts 
to-morrow  are  more  like  turtle-dovea,  ami  f»' 
pared  to  coo  out  their  admiration  fortheswesl 
warblera.  f  aaaure  yoo  there  ia  a  yonng  aad 
beautiful  heiress  who  ia  coming,  and  who  sajs 
such  things  of  you,  Mr.  Derville,  aa  1  mnt 
not  repeat,  lest  it  should  make  y<ra  eoneeited; 
— and  a  certain  young  baronet  declarea  MiMJ 
Derville  is  a  divinity !  And  1  really  beliefa 
poor  Lord  N.  will  deatroy  bimaelf  when  ha 
comes  and  finda  my  bouae  deprived  of  in  at- 
traction. What  will  he  ai^  or  do  when  ha 
finds  that  aweet  syren  gone  f** 

*^  Find  some  other  aweet  ayren  aa  aooa  ai 
possible,  if  one  there  be  ao  loat  to  pwieiiatyai 
to  encourage  the  marked  addreaaaa  oi  a  mmr* 
ried  man.  Had  Miss  Derville  known  LonI  N. 
was  married,  she  would  not  have  aa  long  en- 
couraged attentiona  which,  I  am  tnly  coo-, 
cemed  to  say,  have  already,  I  fiod,  eipoaed 
both  her  and  her  mother  to  obaerratoa  of  an 
onpleaaant  nature.** 

**  And  ia  it  poaaible,  my  dear  ereatma,  that 
you  can  be  ao  weak  aa  to  niad  what  Jealoai 
envious  women  aayl  'Lord  N«*i 
and  admiration  are  quite  enoogh  to  make  any 
woman  the  feabion;  and  I  am  qnila  deligbiM' 
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tn  tee  how  channed  he  was  with  your  sweet 
Jane,  as  I  knew  how  it  would  get  her  on  in 
the  world.  And  now  that  she  is  so  admired, 
so  sought  after,  and  that  I  hare  no  doubt  of 
•omethitig  Tery  great  turning  up  for  her,  it  is 
quite  a  cruel,  maratre  sort  of  step  to  take  her 
away.  Besides,  to  give  you  a  little  gentle 
caution ;  if,  as  you  say,  of  which  I  had  no  ttM- 
picion^  you  did  not  know  till  now  that  Lord  X. 
WIS  married,  vour  going  off  immtdiately  on 
hetrine  it,  will  show  everybody  that  this  de- 
lightful Adonis  of  fifty-odd  had  gained  your 
danghter^s  affections,  and  you  thought  it  better 
to  aoand  a  retreat;  besides  at  the  same  time 
tolling  the  world  that,  considering  your  situ- 
ation  in  life,  you  have  rather  AtgA  and  ambi- 
tious views  for  your  daughter/* 

At  first  Mrs.  Derville  was  too  much  agitated 
to  answer  this  long  and  artful  address;  while 
Jaoe  sat  in  trembling  silence,  and  Lionel 
looked  at  Lady  Lucy  as  if  he  wished  she  were 
a  man  that  he  uiight  knock  her  down. 

**  If,  madam,**  at  ]en<rth  replied  Mrs.  Der- 
Tille,  ^*my  ambition  ever  betrayed  me  into 
wishing  to  see  my  child  the  wi/e  of  a  noble- 
OMii,  and  that  nobleman  Lord  N.,  I  am  quite 
villi ng  to  expose  myself,  as  some  expiation  of 
mj  fully,  to  the  mortifying  suspicions  and  ob- 
■rrrations  which  you  mention.** 

**  But  have  you  any  right  to  expose  your 
imugkttr  to  them  1  answer  me  that.** 

**Jane^  do  you  answer,  for  I  feel  assured 
ttat  jou  will  auMwer  as  you  ought.*'  And 
lane,  scarcely  able  to  refrain  from  tears,  re- 

Cied,  '*  Whatever  my  mother  thinks  best  to 
)  both  for  me  and  for  herself,  I  am  convinced 
ia  the  best  thing  to  be  done ;  and  as  she  thinks 
it  lii^t  to  go  away  to-morrow,  I  am  most 
willing  to  do  so,  let  the  world  say  what  it 
pleaflos.** 

^  Mighty  obedient  indeed !  And  you,  Mr. 
Ocnrillev  are  you  equally  willing  and  obedient 
aa  yoar  meek  sister  1  are  you  disposed  to  break 
year  engagement  with  that  elegant  tonish 
yoang  man.  Sir  Mordaunt  Williams,  who  has 
paid  you  more  attention  than  1  ever  saw  him 
pay  anr  man  in  my  life,  and  who  would  have 
givefi  the  very  last  polish  to  your  manners!** 
**  No  doubt,**  replied  Lionel  with  a  sarcastic 
amile«  and  quite  forced  over  to  his  mother*s 
aide  hj  Lady  Lucy*s  impertinence,  as  he 
called  It;  *^no  doubt,  my  manners  might  have 
ffaceived  the  last  polish ;  but  what  does  your 
hdyahip  think  would  have  become  of  m^ 
■■rail,  under  such  a  tutor  as  we  now  find  Sir 
If  ordaQDt  is  capable  of  being  1** 

**  And  pray  what  have  you  to  say  against 
Sir  Mordaunt*s  morals  1  He  is  not  worse 
other  young  men,  I  dare  say  ;  and  I  can- 
think  what  officious  person  has  been  inter- 
to  frighten  you  all  away  at  a  moment 
your  own  interest  so  forcibly  requiiea 
yoa  10  reioain  here.** 
**Aeeident,  or  I  might  say  Providence* 
ma  to  overhear  last  night  what  baa  pro- 


duced this  change  in  my  plans ;  and  when  I 
have  related  what  that  was.  Lady  Lucy,  you 
will  not  wonder  at  my  decision.**  She  did 
relate  it ; — and  before  Lady  Lucy  could  reply, 
Mrs.  Derville  added,  **you  see,  therefore,  ma- 
dam, that  a  iiranger  felt  fiij  for  that  mother* 
for  whom  ymi,  a  professea  friend,  felt  ^a  pity 
at  all.  A  stranger  wished  me  to  be  pat  on 
my  guard,  while  you  carefully  concealed  my 
son*s  danger  from  me;— and  all  these  circum- 
stances considered,  can  you  wonder  that  the 
singing-birds,  as  I  said  before,  are  resolved  to 
warble  no  longer  where  they  know  that  there 
are  hawks  ready  to  pounce  on  themi** 

Lady  Lucy  was  now  convinced  that  the  eyea 
of  the  anxious  mother  were  too  completely 
opened  to  be  closed  again ;  and  since  all  her 
hopes  were  at  an  end  of  making  the  Dervillet 
of  any  further  service  to  her,  she  had  no  longer 
any  measures  to  keep  with  them.  She  there- 
fore gave  way  to  the  natural  violence  of  her 
temper  and  meanness  of  her  disposition,  and 
reproached  Mrs.  Derville,  in  words  almost  in- 
articulate from  passion,  with  the  extent  of  her 
obligations  to  ner,  and  with  the  base  ingrati- 
tude with  which  she  had  returned  them;  by 
indirectly  accusing  her  of  purposely  exposing 
her  daughter  to  the  addresses  of  a  married  man* 
and  her  son  to  the  corruptions  of  a  profligate 
companion ;  but  that  she  was  fflad  she  had  dis- 
covered the  real  nature  and  character  of  Mrs. 
Derville,  and  had  found  out,  that  with  much  i 
seeming  morality  and  pretence  to  religion,  she ; 
had,  as  was  usually  the  case,  a  great  deal  of 
real  rancour,  and  was  very  apt  to  listen  to 
scandal  against  other  people. 

''Little  did  I  think,**  added  Lady  Lucy, 
'*  that  an  acquaintance  which  I  had  been  so 
charmed  with  was  to  end  in  this  manner. 
However,  since  it  mu§i  be  so,  I  am  glad  it  has 
terminated  so  soon,  as  I  shall  feel  the'less ; 
since  my  Under  nature  is  so  apt  to  attach  it- 
self, that  if  a  few  days  more  of  intimacy  had 
taken  place,  it  would  have  broken  my  heart  to 
give  you  up,  as  I  now  do,/or  ever.**  So  saying, 
she  rushea  to  the  door,  and  was  down  stairs 
before  the  Dervilles  had  recovered  the  con- 
sternation arising  from  so  many  varied  feel- 
ings as  her  parting  address  had  awakened  in 
them. 

Little  Mary  Ann,  however,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  whole  scene,  was  fully  mistress  of 
herself;  and  jumping  with  joy  she  exclaimed, 
'^  I  am .  glad  she  is  gone !  a  spitefiil  old  wo- 
man !**  and  then  with  great  power  of  mimicry 
she  took  off*  Lady  Lncy*s  manner  and  tonee, 
and  gave  the  greatest  part  of  the  concluding 
I  sentences  with  such  admirable  correetneee, 
'  that  both  Lionel   and  Jane  could  not  help 
j  lauffhinff ;  though  Mrs.  Derville,  who  disliked 
'  and  had  forbidden  the  exercise  of  so  vile  a 
talent,  would  have  chidden  her  severely,  eoold 
she  have  attended  to  her  sufllciently. 

Lady  Lucy,  meanwhile,  had  scarcely  gottaa 
to  the  door,  when  aba  reeoUeeted  how  fool* 
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iibly  tlie  had  wtod  in  qmmlUiig  with  Umm 
nutlet,  as  tlm  liTed  near  a  fiMhioaable  watep- 
log-place,  and  it  migiit  l>e  Tery  convenient  to 
her  to  go  and  tpend  a  few  weelce  at  their 
lionae  every  autamn.  She  therefore  reeolTed 
to  go  Imelc,  entreat  Mrs.  Derrine  to  pardon 
the  tfkability  of  her  temper,  and  the  exqoi* 
site  iiKteness  of  her  feelings  when  the  ten- 
demess  of  her  friendship  was  wounded,  and 
so  on;  and  she  was. entering  tlie  room  with 
her  handkerchief  ready  to  pot  to  her  eyei^to 
weep  out  her  apolo|;T,  when  she  heard  and 
saw.Maiy  Ann  mimicking  her  to  the  very  life ; 
and  unable  to  control  her  rage  at  this  unex- 
pected proof  how  cheaply  she  was  held  in  the 
ntmily,  she  gave  the  unconscions  child  a  box 
on  the  ear,  which  certainly  rivalled,  if  it  did 
not  exceed  in  force  that  given  by  Queen  Elisa- 
betti  to  Lord  Essex;  and  having  done  this. 
Lady  Lucy,  ashamed  of  the  exploit,  and  con- 
vinoed  this  had  not  been  the  way  to  fpsi  an  in- 
vitation to  Lovelands,  ran  down  stsirs  again 
as  fest  as  possible  and  drove  off,  resolved  to 
revenee  herself  on  the  riMftet,  as  she  npw 
called  them,  instead  ^f  the  nnral  beauUn  and 
noed  9inging4nrd»f  by  declaring  that  Mrs. 
Derville  had  found  out  her  daughter  was  des- 
peratelr  in  love  with  Lord  N.,  and  had  there- 
ibre  taken  her  away  for  fear  of  consequences 
—a  report  which  was  too  flattering  to  nis  vfr* 
nity  for  Lord  N.' not  to  confirm  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  Dervilles  did  not  soon  recover  their 
surprise  at  this  second  visit  from  Lady  Locy, 
and  her  sudden  disappearance  after  having 
given  poor  Mary  Ann  so  painful  a  memorial 
of  her  presence ; — she  seemed,  like  a  malig- 
nant fairy  at  a  birth  to  which  she  had  not  been 
invited,  to  have  come  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
flicting pain,  and  then  to  have  vanished  as 
soon  as  she  had  succeeded  in  her  endeavour. 
But  as  soon  as  recollection  was  restored  to 
them,  Mrs.  Derville  coolly  said  to  Mary  Ann, 
**  I  am  obliged  to  Lady  Lucy  for  having  saved 
me  the  pain  of  correcting  an  offending  child 
myself;  the  severity  of  the  blow  which  she 
has  given  you,  Mary  Ann,  is  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  your  presumption  in  doing  what  you 
know  I  hate  and  disapprove,  and  I  trust  that 
the  remembrance  of  this  well-deserved  chas- 
tisement will  prevent  your  ever  erring  in  this 
manner  again.** 

**  No,  it  would  not,**  sobbed  out  Mary  Ann ; 
**  for  I  would  do  it  again  directly,  though  she 
were  to  beat  me  black  and  blue,  on  purpose  to 
tease  her,  but  for  fear  of  vexing  you,  mamma, 
— that  I  am  sorry  for  indeed ;  but  for  nothing 
else.'* 

Mrs.  Derville  on  hearing  this  rose,  and  tak- 
ing Mary  Ann  by  the  hand,  led  her  into  ano- 
ther room,  as  she  never  reproved  either  servant 
or  child  before  another;  and  having  reasoned 
with  the  refractory  and  impenitent  offender, 
she  brought  her  back  again  penitent  and  sub- 
dued. 


this  WM  Ih9  iMt  efwk  fai  liMir 
life;  iDdaahpalaMoptolMr 
with  Lady  LiMf  Donrilu,  it  w« 
miflfat  be  redKooad  fefiaiian^  if  wbH 

Hra.  Derville  taw  with  « 
the  dawnui^  of  tint  daj  wUeh  wae  tt 
them  on  their  loed  feoai  London  wmd  its 
gers,  and  light  ihans  •■  tlieir  lotam  to  At 
safe^  and  eonfert  of  their  howa»  fer  Ae 
fears  of  her  matemal  heart  hai  baaa 
strongly  exeiled,  both  fer  iIm  yaaea  aC 
dangtatsr  and  the  'moiala  af  bar  mam 
yet  she  waa  alive  to  aoCfafaw  bat  the 
of  the  metropoliav  and  paitfeBailjaf  ti>e 
drele  in  which  she  liad  moved  ;  and  ila 
were  for  the  time  entirdv  tofmdlktmi  Bat 
feeling  less  strong  than  mt  St  aata 
coold  have  had  soeh  an  efleet  en  Mta. 
whose  pride  and  vanity -^(vf  wliieih  iii» 
hnman  beings,  she  had  her  elMra-^Ind  h 
gratified  to  Sie  otmoat  daring  haratay  in 
Son;  and  the  only  thing  wantinf  ta  hv 
joyment  was  the  prseenee  ef  iier  iMsbandt 
she  never  returned  feom  thoae  aaanea  wl 
she  had  really  ahone  a  rivai  to  lier  daaptSi^ 
and  had  been  certainly  more  notiauJ,  mr^  '^ 
aaying  to  herself,  «•!  wisli  DarvUla  tei 
there  to  see  how  mnch  I  waa  adnriiad  !** 

Still,  howevert  in  apila  of  Aa 
London,  when  the  boxee  wera  CMHfdiag, 
every  hill  was  paid,  the  eaniai^  at  the 
and  the  last  adiena  to  her  Irind  IHend  As 
citor  were  apoken,-- Bin.  Deirille^lMart 
with  a  conseioosneaa  of  cOTtain  lalioft  ani 
jumped  into  the  carriage  with  a  degiassf} 
alacritv  in  wliich  she  vtsm  rivalled  by  Maiyj 
Ann  alone.  For  Miss  Derville  was  not  yi] 
reconciled  to  the  surrender  of  her  dreaoM  of 
offered,  if  not  of  aeeepUd  rank  ;  and  ahe  was 
mortified,  probably,  that  she  had  no  coaqasils 
to  relate  on  her  return,  in  order  to  increase  kr 
value  in  the  eyes  of  one,  by  whom,  howevsr, 
her  value  was  already  sufficiently  appiecistrf. 
And  Lionel  was  vexed  at  not  being  able  to 
see  the  races  of  which  he  had  heard  so  neck; 
and  as  he  had  received  from  Sir  Moidanai  a 
very  kind  note  of  regret  in  retom  to  bis  rf 
apology,  he  was  much  disposed  to  lielievs  ttsi 
report  had  done  him  injustice,  and  to  wish  kis 
mother  had  not  been  ao  firm  in  her  dccnisai 

These  reflections  led  them  to  proeeed  mmt 
miles  on  their  journey  before  sileace  waa  at 
all  broken,  except  by  Marv  Ann*s  exebom* 
tions  of  delight  at  seeing  me  coaalnr  again, 
and  having  left  that  diaagreeable  Loam.  Bat 
before  thev  reached  the  place  whsie  Ih^  were 
to  sleep,  the  buoyancy  of  yonthfal  syints  had 
returned,  and  anticipations  of  faoaM  issomed 
their  power  over  the  minds  of  ll»  yoang 
people. 

With  Mrs.  Derville,  however,  die  cass  was 
different.  As  she  left  London  fiiither  sad  fe^ 
ther  behind  her,  vrith  all  ita  llansries,  ito 
agreeable  idleness,  ita  gaisliea,  and  thorn 
comforts,  (as  they  were  tlien  ealled,)  hat 
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(rt.  Denrille  felt  to  be  luxuries,— ihe 
ftd  with  grateful  regrets  the  pleasures 
bad  aflbrded  her,  and  the  admirers,  if 
friends,  which  she  had  left ; — while 
1  and  other  dangers  which  her  ebil- 

escaped  by  leaving  it,  and  the  moral 
which  she  herself  had  experienced, 
g(»tten  in  the  pleasing  remembrance 
ippiness  that  she  had  enjoyed  there, 
she  tendrriy  loTed  her  husband,  and 
lly  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  being 

to  him; — but  when  the  first  deliBht 
<ng  should  subsiJe,  she  knew  that 
rations,  the  consequence  of  a  ramtiw 
would  appear  to  her  more  painful 
r,  by  the  recently  acquired  ability  to 
her  slender  store  of  domestic  aceom- 
»  with  the  luxuries  which  she  had 
d. ..  She  was  returning  to  ssall 
Id  furniture,  and  few,  if  any,  of  those 
I  or  parlour  comforts  which  our  ances- 
rery  well  without,  but  which  we  hare 
o  Kplieve  are  absolute  requisites.  She 
ming  to  the  regular  discharge  of  such 

duties  as  a  narrow  income  made  ne- 
and  which,  howerer  disagreeable,  she 
•no  cheerfully  fulfilled.  Hut  life  dur^ 
ist  fire  weeks  had  opened  upon  her 
IT  li^jrht;  —  the  roomings  had  lately 
d  her  only  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
Towded  street,  public  drive,  or  the 
lie  promenade;  while  the  tasteful 
dress  was  succeeded  by  the  as  tast^ 
ng  one.  She  had  learned  to  be  dis- 
with  the  simplicity  of  her  own  rural 
It  by  spending  two  nights  at  the  villa 
lan  of  fashion ;  and  she  thought  with 
he  resumption  of  household  employ- 
rom  recollt^tion  of  the  pleasures  of 
idleness  in  the  metropolis.  ^  1  wish 
•  would  riixe  Mr.  Uerville  a  living  of 
id  a  year  !**  was  always  the  burthen 
fig  after  these  thoughts  had  got  pos- 
>f  her  mind ;  and  she  mnmttimet  was 
to  regret  that  the  money  which  she 
»nded  in  Lfondon  was  the  only  sum 
T  husband  intended  should  be  taken 
legacy  that  she  had  just  received,  as 
tie  of  the  property  was  only  sofllcient 
lit,--and  he  valued  it  accordingly, — 

him  to  give  his  son  a  college  eduea- 

the  very  considerable  legacy  which 
:t  used  to  talk  of,  in  order  to  increase 
s*  weight  in  society,  (as  she  now  call- 
)  was  not  much  more  than  four  thou- 
nds.  '*  However,*^  thought  Mrs.  Der- 
small  sum  will  do  something  towards 
f  the  inside  of  the  rectonr  at  least, 
>w  I>erville  will  not  deny  ft  to  me.** 
ideas  had  full  possession  of  her  mind 
)  mansion  and  grounds  of  Mrs.  Ar- 
erst  upon  her  view,  and  called  forth 
>f  envT  from  her  bosom.  **  Just  such 

m 

should  like  to  live  in— of  just  tueh 
[  might  once  have  been  mislrete!** 


she  had  just  said  to  herself,  when  fhe  saw  the 
door  of  the  house  open,  and  a  servant  in  a  very 
rich  livery  appear  at  it,  aeoompanied  by  ano> 
ther  person  whom  she  concluded  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman out  of  livery,  and  whom,  but  for  her 
residence  in  the  beau  mimde,  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  for  a  real  gentleman.  ^  I 
should  not  wonder,**  said  Mrs.  Derville,  **  if  i 
we  were  to  meet  Mrs.  Arlington  or  some  fine  | 
persons  coming  to  her  hoDSCv  as  the  servants ! 
seem  expecting  some  one.**  She  had  scarcely  t 
spoken,  when  two  outriders  in  similar  liveries 
appeared  in  sight,  and  not  far  behind  them  an 
open  barouche  drawn  by  four  fine  grey  hones. 
In  the  landau  was  one  lady,  whose  featoree 
were  hidden  by  a  veil,  and  on  the  barouche 
seat  a  female  whom  they  took  for  her  maid. 
But  though  the  children  made  these  observa- 
tions, the  postilions  drove  so  rapidly  that, 
though  no  coward,  Mrs.  Derville  was  too  mnoh 
taken  up  in  watching  the  motions  of  her  own 
driver  to  heed  any  thing  else ;  and  her  fears 
proved  only  too  well  founded ;  for  just  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  road,  as  Mrs.  I>erville*B 
postilion  tried  in  vain  to  get  oat  of  the  way 
of  the  other  carriage,  the  wheels  became  en- 
tangled ;  and  as  the  latter  carriage  was  forced 
along  by  the  speed  of  the  horses,  it  took  oflf 
the  wheel  of  Mrs.  I>erville*s  infirm  vehicle  (a 
landaulet  lent  her  by  a  friend  and  neighbour 
for  the  journey.)  In  one  instant  therefore  it 
was  overturned;  while  Lionel  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  road,  and  lay  there  motionless 
and  stunned  with  the  fall. 

Jane  artd  Mary  Ann  were  unhurt ;  bat  Mra. 
Derville  fell  against  a  shsrp  stone  which  cut 
open  her  temple :  but  though  the  blood  stream- 
ed down  her  cheek,  she  heeded  it  not,  ss  terror 
for  her  son  engrossed  her  every  faculty;  snd 
throwing  herself  beside  him,  she  gave  way  to 
every  expression  of  anxious  and  suffering  teiH 
demess  which  her  quick  feelings  dieUted; 
while  Jane,  more  mistress  of  herself,  dee- 
patched  the  postilion  on  one  of  the  horsee  to 
a  farm-house  for  assistance;  and  the  maid- 
servant held  the  other,  anxiously  looking  after 
Mrs.  Arlington*s  carriage  as  she  did  so;  for 
a  scream,  which  did  more  honour  to  her  feel* 
ing  than  her  self^«oromand,  had  escaped  that 
lad  J  on  seeing  the  accident,  and  Jenny  thought 
it  likely  that  she  would  send  some  assisttnee 
to  them  from  her  house.  But  she  knew  not 
Mrs.  Ariington;  h  was  her  costooa  to  give^ 
not  send  assistance  only ;  snd  as  soon  as  hcv 
postilions  could  stop  the  horses,  who  had  ran 
away,  Jenny  to  her  great  relief  saw  the  ear- 
riage  driving  back,  and  the  lady,  who  she 
fancied  must  be  Mrs.  Ariington,  still  in  it. 
In  one  minute  more  that  lady  was  by  her  side ; 
and  shortly  afier,  while  a  tear  filM  her  eye 
on  seeing  the  senseless  stats  of  Lionel,  and 
on  hearing  the  touching  lamentations  of  his 
mother,  Mra.  Ariington  was  chafinf  LioBel*8 
tomples  with  ent  de  (hhffnt,  and  astisliDf 
Jane  in  examining  the  head. 
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But  he  was  only  stunn^,  not  wounded,  by 
the  fall.  In  a  short  time  he  opened  his  eyes, 
and  recollection  entirely  returning,  he  raised 
himself  up  from  the  gpround  without  assistance. 
The  transition  from  woe  to  Joy  was  too  much 
for  his  agitated  mother;  and  to  the  terror  of 
the  surroundersshe  became  insensible  herself; 
for  not  till  now  had  they  observed  the  wound 
on  her  temple,  and  they  feared  that  she  had 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  Mrs.  Arlington's 
outriders  and  other  senrants  had  by  this  time 
arriyed ;  and  that  lady  insisted  on  conveying 
the  whole  party  to  her  house,  while  she  sent 
for  the  nearest  assistance;  and  when  Mrs. 
Dsrville  recovered,  she  found  herself  going 
slowly  along  in  Mrs.  Arlington's  barouche, 
with  her  head  reclining  on  Jane's  shoulder, 
her  hand  in  that  lady's,  while  Mary  Ann,  sup- 
ported by  her  maid,  sat  in  the  barouche  seat; 
and  Lionel,  holding  her  other  hand,  was 
watching  with  agitated  expectation  the  mo- 
ment of  returning  life. 

^  Oh !  what  is  all  this  T"  she  filtered  out  at 
first,  **and  what  does  it  meant"  But  imme- 
diately, '*  I  recollect  it  all  now,  and  ^ou  are 
restored  to  me!"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into 
a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  her  son's  neck. 

The  first  feeling  was  for  Lionel,  the  next 
for  Mrs.  Arlington,  whose  fine  countenance 
expressed  her  sympathy  with  the  scene  before 
her,  and  to  whose  kindness  Mrs.  Derville  saw 
that  she  was  at  that  moment  much  indebted. 
But  before  Mrs.  Derville  could  ask  a  single 
question,  Mary  Ann  called  out,  **0,  dear 
mamma,  only  think  !  we  are  going  to  that  fine 
house !"  and  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Derville  was  beginning  to  express  re- 
gret and  other  things  usually  said  on  such  oc- 
casions, but  she  was  stopped  by  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton, who  replied  with  a  benevolent  smile,  that 
having  done  the  mischief  it  was  merely  her 
duty  to  do  all  she  could  to  repair  it;  but  that 
in  this  instance  she  could  assure  Mrs.  Derville 
it  was  her  pleasure  also ;  and  as  her  landaulet 
was  so  broken  that  it  could  not  be  mended  in 
a  day  or  two  at  least,  she  must  beg  Mrs.  Der- 
ville and  her  family  to  consider  her  house  as 
their  home  till  they  were  able  to  leave  \U 

•*  But  can  we  not  procure  a  post-chaise  and 
go  on  directly  ?"  said  Mrs.  Derville. 

^*  A  poB^chaise  can't  conveniently  hold  five 
persons,  thooffh  one  of  them  is  my  little  friend 
there,"  was  the  answer;  *'and  if'^you  are  ex- 
pected anywhere,  the  post  goes  out  in  a  few 
nours,  and  yon  can  write  whatever  you  choose ; 
besides,  remember,  you  have  gone  through  a 
great  deal,  and  want  rest." 

Mrs.  Derville  bowed  her  acquiescence;  nor 
did  she  do  it  reluctantly ;  she  read  the  asking 
eyes  of  her  children — powerful  pleaders  al- 
ways at  her  maternal  heart — and  she  was  not 
sorry  herself  to  be  forced  into  an  immediate 
venewal  of  the  luxuries  which  she  had  reluc- 
tantly resigned. 


The  trmv«llen  alighted;  ind  wWe  Ifaa 
trunks  were  bringisglroiii  the  brokea  TChMa, 
Mrs.  Arlington  begged  leeve  to  eoadeei  ibMi 
lo  her  own  apartmeiits,,  whieh  piiMiiHi  eC  t 


suite  of  foomt  on  the  ground  Joor  eMn|l 
on  the  parterre  that  had  ao  mueh  oxdiad  thnrj 
admiration ;  bat  the  tranka  anived  befbia  ikqf 
had  sufficiently  examined  the 
surrounded  them;  and  their  kind 
having  aoeompanied  them  aa  aooo  aa  they  W 
taken  some  reneahmenta,  to  Uie  looeaainlniM 
for  their  oeenpationt  left  tlmn  to  rhanga  tbdr 
dress.  When  the  auigeon  §at  whom  Mul 
Ariington  had  aeot  arriml*  he  aooo  vumnrnti 
Mrs.  Derville  that  her  aon'a  Mi  would  ha  a^ 
tended  by  no  aerlona  oonaeqoai 
and  he  also  made  lier  diildren  eaoy,  hy 
ing  them  that  a  very  alight  application  of  .Hal 
would  eure  the  wound  on  her  temidei  Ai 
Mrs.  Arlington  went  down  alaii^  ahe  mat 
Mrs.  Dervifle*a  aervant  going  to  lier 
and  she  asked  her  the  name  of  the  lady 
she  waa  so  fbrtunate  aa  to  liave  lor  Iter  meal; 
but  the  name  waa  all  of  which  the  anid'a  ia- 
ply  informed  her— end  more  alio  waa  too  ddh 
catetoask.    All  ahe  knew,  tlMiafoir«  of  tar 

Sueats  waa,  that  her  name  waa  Derville;  ihit 
ie  mother  loved  her  children,  and  tlw  ehildna 
their  mother,  aa  mother  and  d 
love  each  other;  that  they  were  ni 
handsome ;  that  their  manneia  ahowad 
to  be  well-bred,  and  they  were  prohahly 
bom;  nor  was  it  poaaihle  for  any  w< 
whose  morals  were  not  eonect,  to  uvo 
a  countenance  and  such  eaae  of  mianrr  m 
Mrs.  Derville  had;  and  till  she  could  lean 
more  relative  to  them,  Mrs.  Ajrlington  was  sa- 
tisfied with  what  she  already  knew. 

Mrs.  Derville,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  e^sal- 
ly  easy  with  regard  to  the  lady  at  whose  hsoM 
she  had  at  present  found  an  abode.  She  ksi 
convinced  heraelf  that  Mrs.  Arlington  wss  t 
widow ;  and  as  every  thing  about  her  boieu! 
air  of  uncommon  opulence,  she  fimcied  thit| 
her  new  friend  had  been  forced  or  induced  to  j 
marry  an  old  man  for  money,  who  had  in  i^ 
turn  settled  on  her  his  immentie  posseswoaii 
She  too  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  evideaee 
of  unimpeached  respectability  ao  strongly  ps^ 
trayed  in  the  lovely  and  striking  cooateaHMS 
and  manner  of  Mrs.  Arlington,  who  seesed  a 
few  years  younger  than  herself;  and  shecoald 
not  help  being  Uiankful  for  the  aoddent  vbick 
had  led  her  to  form  an  acquaintance  wbicb 
might  some  day  or  other  be  of  service  to  her 
dauB:hter. 

While  her  mother  waa  employed  in  writing 
to  Mr.  Derville,  and  telling  him  aht  only  re- 
gretted the  accident  as  it  lengthensd  her  sepa- 
ration from  him,  Mary  Ann  waa  In  an  ecstasy 
of  delight ;  bounding  firom  her  mothei's  to  bff 
sister's  apartment,  now  examining  the  pietnrei, 
now  looking  out  of  the  windows  on  the  lofdy 
view  before  them,  now  flyinpr  with  exollMidS 
to  the  window  of  the  room  u  which  she  watj 
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f  in  (he  pTCttieit  lent-b«d  in  the  world. 

open  window  of  wtiich  peeped  ir, 
?a  of  the  ■H-eetcal  and  handaomeat  How- 
Ich  she  had  ever  seen;  forllifl  magno 
ull  blow  was  the  one,  and  tht  dnublc 
-anale  in  full  bloom  waa  the  olhir.  "  0 
1,  what  a  hnppy,  enviable  womiin  i^ 
rlingion  !'*  ezclaimRd  the  little  gid  foi 
entirrth  lime;  and  though  she  bad  nri- 
sband  nor  child  apparently,  Mii>.  Dpr- 
iewly-n  wakened  laeu  for  gnndpur  made 
ik  so  too.  It  wa«  now  long  oast  Mary 
usual  hour  for  dinner;  and  the  poor 
ae  delighted  to  Ihiak  she  was  going  in 
company  once  more,  a  treat  wfiich  she 
eiy  enjoyed  in  Londonj  and  the  sigbi 
bappy  face  was  a  leal  pleasure  to  the 
^rt  of  Mis.  Arlington, 
n  the  dinner-bell   rung,  the  Imvellers 

the  summons,  and  found  a  gsntlemmi 
lady  with  (heir  hosteas.  The  gcnllu- 
\a  Mrs.  Arlington's  domestic  ehajibin : 
■he  lady  Mrs,  Dervilie  recognised  a 
ilmore,  whom  she  had  seen  hi  Lady 
lonellan's,  and  who,  hearing  on  her  ai- 
at  a  Mrs.  Dervilie  and  her  family  wpre 
at  the  Lawn-house,  (so  Mm.  Arling' 
eat  was  called,)  had  made  that  lady 
ited  with  Mrs.  Ueiville's  whole  history 

had  beard  it  from  Lady  Luey On 

ervilte'a  entrance,  Mra.Arlin^n  smil- 1 
1,  "  1  hnd  that  Mrs.  Hilmoic  and  you, 
erville,  are  old  acquaintances!" 
no  means,"  replied  the  latter  i  "  1  havr 
en  hut  was  never  presented  to  Mr^.  Mil- ' 

And  that  lady,  looking  rather  luolish, ' 
1  ungracious  curtsy,  and  led  the  Wiiy 
inner-room.  The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Ilil- 
rank  in  life  was  not  BDfficiently  docidi'd 
'  her  lo  bo  gracious  to  those  whom  she ' 

her  inferiors;  and  as  she  had  not  any 
ar  point  lo  carry,  she  saw  no  r^BSon 
e  should  make  the  acquainlaDce  of  a 
clergyman's  wife  and  daughter. 
Arlington,  who  knew  this  lady'a  cha- 
mly  smiled  as  she  wilnuased  her  If^ll- 
iteur,  and  resolved  to  be  more  ni^irkpd 
'er  in  brr  attention  to  Mrs.  Dervilie ; 
he  heartily  rejoiced  that  as  soon  as  din' 
>  over,  Mrs.  Hilmore  was  to  Bel  olT  on 
to  a  distance,  and  had  only  called  at 
rlington'e  in  her  way. 
dinner,  which  in  all  resperi?  was 
of  (he  opulence  and  elegance  i>(  the 
being  at  length  over,  the  ladies  rf- 
lo  the  drawing-room;  and  Mrs.  Mil-' 
nregrelted  by  any  one,  departed.  Mrs, 
)n  then  proposed  a  walk  round  ihr' 
I,  which  proposal  was  gladly  ai^senifd  | 
the  evenmg  was  aultry,  she  al?o  pr'w  i 
row  on  ths  water,and  the  happy  parly 
boataikd  roweia  raady  st  itw  wonl  of 
id.  I 

I*  if  tratj  ihlttg  in  lUi  m 


that  the  most  ambitioua  person  could  desire," 
exclaimed  Lionel. 

"There  is  all  one. could  possibly  wish  for, 
indeed !"  said  Jane. 

"It  is  an  enviable  spot,  to  be  sure!"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Dervilie. 

Mrs.  Arlington  stooped  down  and  gathered 
a  water-lily  at  thia  moment,  while  Mary  Ann 
said,  "O  mamma,  1  am  so  glad  we  were 
overturned !  it  was  so  Inckj  for  us,  as  it 
brought  us  hither !  I  am  bo  delighted  with  all 

"For  shame!"  cried  Jane;  "how  can  you 
be  glad  of  what  made  mamma  go  through  so 
much  misery,  and  put  Lionel  in  such  dangerl 
See,  mamma  looks  so  pale,  1  am  sure  she  has 
not  recovered  the  fright  yel." 

"No,  my  child,  t  have  not;  bot  I  am  so 
Burs  that  you  and  Lionel,  as  well  aa  Mary 
Ann,  enjoy  the  unexpected  good  luck  of  being 
Mrs.  Arlington's  cuesta,  that  1  can  forgire 
Mary  Ann  tier  little  selfiahness;  though  she 
well  knowB  how  often  her  dear  ftther  lells 
her  that  she  is  always  to  prefer,  even  in  tri- 
fles, the  good  and  pleasure  of  otbera  lo  her 

"  How  well  and  how  forcibly  is  tbia  impor- 
tant maxim  illuBtiated,"  replied  Mra.  Arling- 
ton, "in  Miss  Edgeworth's Tales!  and  as  ■ 
compensation  for  us  punishment  which  je» 
have  inflicted  on  this  young  offender,  I  win 
find  a  voUme  of  the  incomparable  work  t» 
which  I  allude,  and,  with  your  leavs,  when 
we  return  to  the  house  and  candles  are  brought 
in,  one  of  our  young  compsniona  shall  reso  it 
aloud  to  us  while  we  work."  Mary  Ann, — 
whose  head  had  dropped  on  her  bosom,  while 
a  tear  filled  her  eye  at  the  rebuke  from  her 
sister  and  the  accusation  of  BelflBbness  from 
her  mother, — revived  at  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
mised treat,  and  became  alive  aa  before  to  the 
charms  of  every  thing  around  her. 

The  amusement  both  on  land  and  walM 
being  at  an  end,  as  the  day  was  fast  closinK 
in,  they  returned  lo  the  house  in  a  state  of 
very  enviable  feelings;  to  which  the  only 
draw-hack  to  the  travellers  was,  that  Ml. 
Dervilie  was  not  a  sharer  In  their  pleasure. 
"This  is  a  sort  of  pleasure  that  would  have 
suited  your  father,''  said  Mrs.  Dervilie;  "I 
never,  for  his  own  sake,  wished  for  him  at  a 
London  assemhly." 

"I  ollen  did,"  replied  Lionel  with  feeling, 
"when  I  saw  how  much  you  and  Jane  were 
admired,  end  hoard  your  singing  praised ;  for 
I  was  myself  Bo  much  gratified  by  the  admi- 
ration which  you  Rxciled,  that  I  wished  him 
to  share  in  my  pleasure." 

Mrs.  Derville's  eyes  fltled  with  team,  and 
Jane's  sparkled  at  this  proof  of  affectionate 
feeling  in  one  ao  dear  to  them  ;  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
lingloa  tnroed  on  him  «  look  of  a^fitAiVMiii 
man  obkmIis  «n&  vat*  4MBna(^'3m%  ^^IN 
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smiliog  as  she  spoke;  *'he  sings,  does  he 
not  1" 

'*0  dear,  yes!"  eagerly  replied  Jane, 
''  quito  as  well  if  not  better  than  we  do ;  and 
I  assure  you  we  were  very  proud  of  kimJ*^ 

"  I  donU  doubt  it/'  answered  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton, fixing  her  large  dark  eyes  with  an  ex- 
I  pressiou  of  benevolent  pleasure  on  the  face  of 
I  the  happy  mother  before  her ;  **  and  sweet  is 
it  to  witness  family  affection  like  yours ;  but 
you  must  allow  me  to  judge  for  myself  of  your 
vocal  powers ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  you  have 
read  one  of  the  tales  of  which  we  talked,  we 
will  adjourn  to  the  music-room." 

The  tale  was  read  and  admired,  the  writer 
extolled  and  envied,  whose  wisdom  was  so 
eminently  gifled  with  the  power  of  making 
others  wise  in  trifles  as  well  as  in  great  things ; 
or  rather,  of  convincing  all  who  are  capable  of 
being  convinced,  that  nothing  is  a  trifle  which 
involves  the  every-day  comfort  of  a  fellow- 
creature  even  in  the  minutest  point  whatever. 

The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  music-room 
according  to  Mrs.  Arlington*s  proposal,  and 
Mary  Ann  was  allowed  to  sit  up  till  ten.  The 
travellers  sung  most  of  the  trios  and  duos 
which  they  had  sung  together  in  London; 
and  while  she  heard  the  sweetness  of  their 
voices,  the  perfect  tune  in  which  they  sung, 
gazed  at  the  same  time  on  their  great  beauty, 
and  beheld  the  unpretending  simplicity  of 
their  manner,  she  was  not  surprised  that  Lady 
LucyDonellan  had  exhibited  them  with  pride 
in  her  fashionable  menagerie  of  human  and 
two-legged  animals. 

But  Nirs.  Arlington  feared  that  this  taste  of 
the  fine  world  and  of  its  flattorics  would  make 
the  every-day  employments  of  retired  life  com- 
paratively insi])id  to  them ;  and  she  was  more 
disposed  to  pity  them  for  the  success  which 
they  had  met  witli  in  the  circles  of  fashion, 
than  to  congratulate  them  on  it.  "  Does  Mr. 
Derville  love  music  T'  said  she. 

"  He  dclif^hU  in  it,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton sighing.  **That  wife  is  enviable  indeed, 
whoso  husband  takes  a  pleasure  in  her  accom- 
plishments." And  she  secretly  hoped  that  Mr. 
berville's  praises,  to  a  heart  as  alToctionate  as 
Mrs.  Derville's  seemed  to  he,  mijjht  still  be 
sudicient  to  compensate  for  the  flatteries  of  the 
titled  and  the  fashionable. 

Her  guests  were  now  solicitous  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  her,  as  they  concluded 
from  the  instruments  and  music  books,  (^ahich 
were  considerable  in  number,)  that  Mrs.  Arl- 
ington herself  was  a  performer;  but  she  re- 
fused to  comply  with  their  rcjiuest,  lest  she 
should  put  an  end  to  the  ease  and  unombarrass- 
roent  with  which  they  now  sung  before  her, 
and  that  she  should  therefore  lose  the  pleasure 
which  their  singing  gave  her;  as  she  could 
not  but  know  that  if  they  heard  her  perform 
thsy  WDnld  be  eonscioas  that  they  were  listen- 
IqP  ^  ■•had  singer.    Therefore,  as 


she  taw  their  ▼anity  had  been  much  ebtod  bj 
their  pdiU  niecet  dam  k  Iteau  tnandt^  sIm  was 
too  benevolent  to  «lsh  to  niortify  it,  udeM 
consideration  for  their  good  imperioady  de- 
manded it ;  —  bot  she  played  waltsea  and  a 
sonata  to  them,  and  thev  found  that  she  was  i 
first-rate  player.  The  hoar  of  rest  was  now  \ 
arrived ;  and  after  the  iamily  had  been  aan- 
moncNl  to  prayers,  the  party  separated,  pleated 
with  each  other,  and  anticipating  with  talis- 
faction  the  return  of  morning. 

Morning  came,  and  the  breakfast  room  and 
the  breakfast-table  exhibited  to  many  beaatica, 
to  many  laxuries,  and  to  many  convenienoet, 
that  poor  Mrt.  Derville  found  the  Lawn-haaie 
more  calculated  to  pat  her  ont  of  conceit  widi 
her  humble  home  than  any  thing  which  the  htd 
seen  during  her  London  visit ;  and  Mrs.  Arl- 
ington's penetration  was  not  stow  to  ditoover 
the  frame  of  mind  which  the  tight  of  her  ele- 
gant and  complete  establiahment  excited  in  her 
guest.  '^  How  necessary  it  is,"  thought  Mn. 
Arlington,  **  for  most  persona  to  aroid  temata- 
tion,  for  there  only  the  aafety  of  moat  ot  m 
lies !  — how  few  are  proof  against  itt  sedoe- 
tions !  Here  is  this  happy  wife  and  mother 
become,  I  see,  discontented  with  her  blittblj 
and  enviable  lot,  becante  she  has  witnetted  i 
style  of  living  superior  to  her  own, — and  vhkh 
is  unable  to  confer  happiness;  whereat,  if  ske 
had  stayed  at  home  in  her  peaceful  and  privi- 
leged retirement,  she  would  have  remained 
happy  in  the  possettion  which  shehtt,aBd 
not  nave  incurred  the  viu^  at  1  may  call  ii,  ef 
murmurin?  at  her  lot !" 

Mrs.  Arlington  broke  from  this  moraliting 
reverie  just  time  enough  to  hear  Mrs.  Derville 
say,  **!  shall  really  insist  on  your  father** 
laying  out  a  little  money  on  some  furniture  sod 
conveniences  like  these  for  the  table,  and  so 
on ; — we  really  have  nothing  to  use  but  what 
looks  now^  as  if  it  came  out  of  the  ark — and 
we  have  no  new  inventions  whatever;"— while 
Jane  and  Lionel  assented  to  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  such  purchases ;  and  in  a  short  time 
there  was  nothing  in  the  room  in  which  they 
were,  which  was  not  to  be  copied  in  miniature 
at  Lovelands. 

Mrs.  Arlington  said  nothing;  but  she  sighed  i 
as  she  discovered  that  she  was  an  object  of 
envy  to  one,  whose  peculiarly  happy  fate  ex- 
cited her  envy ;  and  when  during  the  course  of 
that  day  she  observed  Mrs.  Derville*s  increased 
disposition  to  speak  even  with  petulant  dissa- 
tisfaction of  the  paucity  of  comforts  which  her 
home  afforded,  and  to  dwell  on  her  resolution 
to  make  Mr.  Derville  do  this  and  buy  that, — 
as  if  the  consciousness  that  the  money  came 
from  her  made  her  more  resolved  to  be  peremp-  j 
tory  in  her  demands, — Mrs.  Arlington  wished,  I 
if  possible,  to  cure  the  growing  evil  before  it. 
was  too  late,  and  to  administer  the  remedy,, 
however  painful  it  might  be  to  her  to  apply  it; 
for,  spite  of  the  little  weaknesses  which  thii 
London  journey  had  called  forth  so  perceptibly 
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)erTille  and  her  elder  children,  she 
t  help  feelingr  a  generous  interest  in 

and  a  conviction  that  they  had  excel- 
;s  and  good  principles ;  and  she  was 

convinced  of  this,  when  she  drew 
I.  Derville,  when  alone  with  her,  the 
f  her  sudden  resolution  to  leave  Lon- 
of  her  power,  while  fortified  by  ma- 
ection  alanned  for  the  safety  of  its 

0  resiiit  the  dangerous  pleadings  of 
;y  Donellan. 

woman*s  happiness  is  worth  preserv- 
/*  thought  she;  **and  I  wish  1  could 
from  tlie  hazard  of  embittering  her 
;e,  and  alienating  her  husband  s  af- 
by  petty  cavillings  and  complaints 
anncHS  and  scarcity  of  such  accom- 

1  as,  till  now,  domestic  comforts  and 
happiness  had  prevented  her  from 
Again  Mrs.  Arlington  sunk  into  a 

but  as   she  was  alone   with    Mrs. 

politeness  compelled  her  to  subdue 

lation  to  indulge  in   it;   and,  afler 

nting   Mrs.  Derville  very  sincerely 

*ll-principled  resolution,  general  huIh 

i  started,  and  the  arrival  of  company 

w  turn  to  their  thoughts. 

•xt  d:iy,  when  the  carriage  was  to       The  dinner  part^  passed   off  pleasantly; 

n   mrnded  and   sent  to  the  Lawn-   though  Jane  was  disappointed  of  the  admira- 

was  not  finished,  and  could  not  be  '  tion  which  she  expected ;  as  Colonel  Orme«  a 

I  workmen  sent  word,  till  the  next!  fashionable  man,  paid  more  attention  to  the 

if  then.     And    Mrs.  Derville  was  |  handsome  mother  than  the  handsome  dauffh- 

ed  to  t4>ll  Mr.  Derville  not  to  expect   ter,  and  on  Miss  Orme,  Lionel's   well-tied 
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hope  of  conquest,  took  care  to  dress  her  hair 
in  tlie  mode  which  Lord  N.  used  to  admire; 
and  Lionel  asked,  as  he  adjusted  his  neckcloth 
at  the  glass,  whether  the  sister  was  pretty  aa 
well  as  rich. 

*M  am  glad,'*  said  Mrs.  Arlington,  ^Mhat 
you  did  not  ask  whether  she  was  rich  as  well 
as  pretty.  If  you  had,  1  should  have  thought 
that  you  had  not  associated  with  Sir  Mordaunt 
Williams  with  impunity,  as  he  would  so  have 
worded  hit  question." 

**Do  you  know  Sir  Mordaunt  1"  replied 
Lionel,  blushing. 

**  I  know  him  well,  and  I  also  know  Lord 
N. ;  and  I  assure  you  and  Miss  Derville,  that 
your  dear  mother  never  deserved  your  love  and 
gratitude  more  ttian  when  she  resisted  the 
pleadings  of  my  old  acquaintance,  Ladv  Lucy 
Donellan,  and  took  you  from  London.* 

Both  the  brother  and  the  sister  looked 
abashed  at  these  words,  and  wished  their 
mother  had  not  been  so  communicative ;  still, 
there  was  something  in  Mrs.  Arlington's  man- 
ner which  so  strongly  invited  confidence,  that 
they  felt  they  should  themselves  have  found  it 
difficult  to  have  concealed  from  her  any  thing 
which  she  wished  to  know. 


the  assured  him  that  she  would  set 
lay  after  the  next;"  while  she  endeO' 
nake  herself  believe  that  she  was  very 
le  delay.  When  the  letter  was  gone, 
igton  Haid  that  she  hoped  Mrs.  Der- 


neckcloth  and  his  handsome  person  were 
wholly  thrown  away,  as  she  was  a  complete 
votary  of  rank  and  fashion;  and  a  Mr.  Der- 
ville, a  person  whom  she  had  never  heard  of 
before,  could  not  possibly  engage  her  atten- 
not  fixed  any  positive  time  for  her  |  tion.  The  case  would  have  been  diflerent 
she  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the   had  Lionel  boasted  of  his  intimacy  with  Sir 

1*1  I  II  I  ^%A  I  VH**!!*  V  1        ^*  _l  Jl 


;y  which  chance  had  given  her  of 
?w  friends,  whom  both  her  taste  and 
lent  approved  ;  and  that  she  had  also 
itinn  to  hold  out  to  them  of  a  musi- 
which  she  was  to  have  in  two  or 
«.  Mrs.  Derville  had  not  resolution 
at  she  had  fixed  a  time  for  her  return, 
fhe<l  to  fitny  to  this  party;  yet  felt, 
er  huftband  would  expect  her,  she 
go,  and  that  Mrs.  Arlington  might 
TO ;  she  therefore  evaded  answenng 
Ml  are  very  good — very  flattering— 
e  to  stay,  hut  ashamed  to  intrude," 
th.  She  then  went  to  tell  Jane  and 
lat  Mrs.  Arlington  had  said;  and 
ghi«Hl  at  the  idea  of  a  party,  and 
>  show  off  once  more  as  they  had 
K>ndon,  proposed  immediately  that 
d  eo  and  practise  against  the  even- 
— Tliat  day  was  passed  as  much  to 
faction  as  the  two  preceding  ones, 
my  was  invited  to  dinner;  two  of 
I  guejits  were  a  gentleman  of  large 
d  hit*  sister;  and  Jane,  whose  little 
leanted  to  beat  with  the  love  and 


Mordaunt  Williams,  Lord  N.,  and  so  on;  for 
then  she  would  have  talked  to  him  with  de- 
lighted volubility  of  such  *' exquisite  loves," 
and  have  even  thought  a  Mr.  Derville,  **  most 
be  somebody,  and  something  charming,  to  be 
known  by  such  men;"  but  the  Ormet  had 
lefl  London  before  the  Dervilles  arrived  there. 
An  opportunity  of  exhibiting  thia  trait  in  her 
character  was  afforded  Miss  Orme  at  the  cloae 
of  the  evening.  Mrs.  Arlington,  though  she 
declined  singing  herself,  pressed  her  willing 
guests  to  perform;  and  on  Jane's  bein^  r^ 
quested  to  sing  a  duet  with  her  brother,  Lionel 
said,  **  Let  us  sing  that  duet  which  Lord  N. 
was  80  fond  of." 

These  words  operated  like  an  electric  stroke 
on  Miss  Orme;  and  turning  quickly  round 
she  said  to  Lionel,  **  Dear  me !  do  you  know 
Lord  N.  1" 

**  Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the  laconic  reply ;  for 
Lionel  could  not  saj,  **  I  have  that  honour.*' 

**  Oh !  do  pray  smg  his  favourite,  it  matt 
be  charming.     Is  not  be  quite  a  lopeT^ 

Before  Lionel  could  answer  so  stranffe  a 
qneation,  Mrs.  Ariington   replied  for   hio^l 
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**  Quite  a  lore ! — It  is  a  very  old  Iotc  then, 
and  he  must  be  the  grandfather  of  the  lovee.** 

'*I  know  you  never  liked  him/*  returned 
Mias  Ormc ;  "  but  I  dare  say  this  gentleman 
does,  and  those  ladies/* 

Again  Mrs.  Arlington  interfered  to  the  great 
relief  of  her  guests ;  '♦  Very  likely,  for  they 
only  knew  Lord  N.  by  his  reputation  for 
great  abilities  and  his  insinuating  manners; 
but  yon  and  I,  Eliza,  know  more  of  him,  you 
know.  Yes,"  she  continued;  **they  know 
Lord  N.,  and  they  also  know  Sir  Mordaunt 
Williams,  and  other  of  your  wttrthiet^  and 
they  met  them  at  the  house  of  Lady  Lucy 
Donellan.** 

"  Of  Lady  Lucy  ?  O  dear !  now  tell  me,  is 
she  not  delightful  1"  exclaimed  Miss  Orme. 

**  Is  she  not  quite  a  /orf ,  or  the  grandmother 
of  the  loves  1*'  rejoined  Mrs.  Arlington  laugh- 
ing.— ^*But  a  truce  with  these  rapturous  ques- 
tions, and  let  us  hear  Lord  N.'s  favourite 
duet." 

It  was  sung,  and  Miss  Orme  was  in  rap- 
tures with  it ;  but  she  took  care  to  add,  leM 
she  should  he  too  gracious,  that  she  should 
like  to  hear  Miss  Stephens  and  Braham  sing 
it,  or  Mrs.  Salmon  and  Vaughan,  and  then  it 
would  be  perfect. 

^'  I  am  by  no  means  sure,  Sophia,  that  you 
would  know  they  were  singing  it,  unless  you 
were  told  so,"  said  her  brother,  ashamed  of 
her  rudeness ;  **  as  you  know  you  have  no  ear 
whatever;  but  I  am  sure  that  you  never  heard 
this  duet  so  well  sung  by  amateurs  before. 
But  now  I  hope,  Mrs.  Arlington,  we  may  hear 
you  1" 

'*  No,  excuse  me,"  she  replied  ;  "  my  nerves 
are  not  strong  enouerh  this  evening  to  allow  I 
me  to  sing  before  Miss  Orme ;  for  1  should  | 
fancy  she   was   thinking  how  Mrs.  Salmon! 
would  have  sung  the  sonor,  and  I  must  shrink 
from  such  a  comparison." 

Miss  Orme,  dartino"  an  angrv  fflanre  at  her 
brother  and  Mrs.  Arlincrton,  was  beginning  to 
defend  her  calumniated  ear  when  their  car- 
riage was  announcfH] ;  and  after  a  hurried  and 
ungracious  adieu  from  Miss  Orme,  and  the 
last  fashionable  bow  in  perfiKition  from  the 
Colonel,  the  visiters  departed  ;  and  a  feeling 
of  relief  seemed  to  extend  itself  throuoh  the 
whole  party  ;  though  Mrs.  Arlington  was  too 
benevolent  to  declare  that  she  rejoiced  in  their 
departure,  and  her  gruests  were  too  conscious 
of  propriety  to  say  it. 

The  next  day  one  of  her  servants  came  to 
inform  Mrs.  Derville  that  her  carriacre  was 
mended,  and  begired  to  know  at  what  time 
the  next  morning  she  would  want  post-horses. 
This  intellicfence  threw  a  visible  jjloom  over 
the  faces  of  the  travellers;  and  Mrs.  Arlinsfton 
eairprly  expressed  her  hope  that  Mrs.  U»*r- 
▼ille  had  made  up  her  mind  to  stay  over  the 
next  evening,  and  to  her  nuisical  party. 

Mrs.  Derville  hesitated.  Affain  her  chil- 
dren looked   at  her  with  asking  eyes.     'Mt 


really  is  so  temptioff  an  ioTitalMMi;  it  will  be 
80  long  befoie  we  near  mBaie  again,"  Woke 
from  her  unrelactant  lipa ;  while  perhapa  in  kcr 
heart  the  temptation  lay  in  tbe  oppertaniiy  of 
making,  not  of  heariagr  nnsicv  and  of  giaufy* 
ing  her  own  and  her  chiUren*a  ne«l  jr-aequind 
lore  of  dipplay. 
**  I  would  not  preaa  joa  to  do  whai  is  an- 

rleasanl  to  yoo/*  said  her  kind  kosteaa;  **  bof 
shall  be  sorry  to  part  mith  yoa  vheaevff 
you  go ;  and  I  think  I  have  aocb  an  cntertaia* 
ment  to  offer  yon  to-morrow,  tliai  ftr  year 
sake  and  my  own  1  wish  lo  detain  yon  ;  and  as 
yon  did  not,  I  understand,  tell  Mr.  Derville  Is 
expect  yon  with  certainfy  at  anj  panicalv 
time,  I  feel  justified  in  urging  yon  to  ttKf 
longer." 

Mrs.  Derville  blushed,  aad  avoided  Mifc 
Arlington's  penetrating  gUnce  ;  for  she  knrw 
that  she  had  assured  Mr.  Derrille  that  the 
should  be  at  home  at  a  particiilar  time;  bat 
as  Mrs.  Arlington  did  not  know  that  she  had 
done  so,  and  she  was  desirous  to  stay,  she  is* 
solved  to  write  to  Mr.  Derrille  by  that  day's 
post,  and  to  oblige  herself,  her  children,  sai 
her  hostess.  She  therefore  told  the  serml 
she  should  not  want  the  horaes  till  the  dsy 
after  the  next ;  and  the  pleasures  and  agiee- 
able  occupations  of  the  morning  were  lesuBMd 
with  fresh  alacrity  by  the  gratified  Jane  sad 
Lionel,  though  their  mother's  enjoyment  wsi 
clouded  over  by  a  feeling  of  self-blama  which 
she  could  not  conquer. 

Mary  Ann,  except  on  the  first  day,  had  at 
ways  dined  by  herself  at  an  early  hour,  bit 
she  regularly  came  in  at  the  dessert.  This 
day,  however,  she  would  not  stay  away  till 
the  dishes  were  set  on  the  table ;  but  she  made 
her  appearance  before  her  maid  thought  it  wu 
proper  for  her  to  go  down;  and  then  iostpad' 
of  stationing  herself  at  Mrs.  Arlington's  el- 
bow, she  hung  about  her  mother's  chair  in' 
evident  discomposure.  j 

*^  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  child  V*  nid 
Mrs.  Derville;  ^^what  has  happened  to  vesi 


you 


t" 


^^  O  mamma  !  Jenny  says  we  are  not  goin^ 
away  to-morrow."  • 

'*  Well,  my  dear,  and  what  then  ?     Are  m 
not  very  happy  here?"  replied  Mrs.  Derrille,; 
with  a  heightened  colour.  j 

"O,  yes — but — but*— I  want  so  much  to  M«i 
dear  papa !"  I 

"  Come  hither  to  me,  my  sweet  child.'*  said 
Mrs.  Arlington  kindly;  and  the  child  obeyed 
the  summons.  *^  And  so  you  had  nther  go 
home  to  dear  papa  than  stay  with  me  and  go 
on  the  water  ana  gather  flowers,  and  play  on 
the  lawn?" 

**  I  can  gather  flowers  and  play  about  at 
home;  and  there  1  have  Nelly,  and  my  rab- 
bits, and  papa  too !" 

''Though  last,  not  least,  1  trust,"  said  Mn. 
Arlington,  smiling ;  ''  but,  my  dear,  I  am  2> 
ing  to  have  company  to-morrow,  and  fine  on* 
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sic ;  and  nramma  and  your  brother  and  sister 
wish  to  stay  and  hear  it,  and  I  wish  they 
•hoiild.*' 

**  But  I  shall  be  in  bed,  and  shall  not  hear 
it;  and  papa  will  be  so  disappointed !  for  he 
expects  us,  you  know/* 

**  No,  1  know  the  contrary ;  mamma  did  not 
tell  him  to  expect  yon.** 

**  Indeed,  but  she  did  though  ;**  eagpHy  re- 
plied the  little  girl ;  '*  for  I  saw  the  letter. — 
Did  vou  not,  mamma?*' 

••  Yes,  I  did,"  answered  Mrs.  Derville,  in 
great  confusion;  *'but  I  am  going  to  write 
this  erening  to  sav  that  we  shall  not  arrive 
till  the  day  after  I  first  mentioned.'* 

An  immediate  and  almost  an  appalling 
change  took  place  in  the  fine  countenance  of 
Mrs.  Arlington ;  and  after  a  pause  she  said, 
"Then  Mr.  Derville  is  expecting  you  at  a 
ftxed  time,  is  he  1  Poor  man  !  Had  I  known 
that,  I  certainly  should  not  have  urged  you  to 
stay  here.'* 

She  said  no  more.  But  in  spite  of  her  ha- 
bitual courtesy  it  was  evident  to  her  guests 
that  she  was  considerably  disconcerted,  and 
that  while  she  fondly  caressed  Mary  Ann,  her 
eyes  avoided  theirs.  The  ice,  the  fruit,  the 
cakes,  and  some  sweet  wine,  soon  banished 
firom  Mary  Ann's  mind,  for  the  present,  the 
sense  of  her  disappointment,  and  the  child  be- 
came the  only  talkative  person  of  the  party. 

**  I  do  not  think,"  she  observed  to  Sf  rs.  Ar- 
lington, "  that  you  have  any  dog  as  handsome 
as  mine.    I  wonder  whether  she  will  know 
I  dare  say  the  rabbits  will  not.*' 

■*  If  they  do  not,  they  will  be  very  glad  to 
you,  however,  if  you  give  them  cabbage 
leaves,"  replied  Mrs. Arlin^n;  "and  there 
is  one  person  who  will  certainly  know  you — 
and  that  is  dear  papa." 

"  O  yes,  that  he  will ; — though  mamma  says 
I  am  much  grown." 

**  But  not  altered,"  answered  Mrs.  Arling- 
ton ;  "  a  London  journey  has  made  no  change 
in  you.*' 

A  sigh  from  Mrs.  Derville  showed  that  she 
took  this  observation  to  herself;  and  as  her 
heart  told  her  that  it  applied  in  a  degree,  she 
Iblt  something  like  resentment  against  the  ob- 
■enrer. 

Mrs.  Arlington  rose  soon  after,  and  the  la- 
dies adjourned  to  the  drawing-room ;  and  for 
the  first  time  they  found  it  difl^eult  to  find 
conversation.  Lionel  too  for  the  first  time 
Mt  reluctant  to  join  them  there. 

He  saw  the  effect  which  Mary  Ann*s  artless 
commanications  had  had  on  Mrs.  Arlington ; 
and  he  was  nearly  equally  averse  to  blame  his 
beloved  mother,  and  his,  till  now,  most  kind 
nd  smiling  hostess. 

He  conquered  his  feelings,  howerer,  and 

^insd  the  party,  to  lesume  his  delightlh)  task 

of  mAinr  aloud  one  of  Miss  £dgewoffth*8 

ftte  wbih  the ladieB  worked ;  and  wfailelto- 

tgmia^iemonlirutbMtoIdin  the  moat  inpiw 


sive  manner,  Mrs.  Arlington's  ruffled  brow  be- 
came a  little  smoothed. 

But  it  was  only  a  little.  She  had  an  ex- 
quisite sense  of  moral  beauty ;  and  it  was  the 
apparent  attachment  of  Mrs.  Derville  to  her 
husband  and  her  children  which  had  interest^ 
ed  her  so  strongly  in  her  favour,  and  added 
power  to  the  loveliness  of  her  person,  and  the 
graceful  simplicity  of  her  manners. 

It  was  the  happy  wife,  conscious  of  her 
own  happiness,  and  loving  exciubiyely  the 
cause  of  it,  who  had  endeared  herself  to  Mrs. 
Arlington;  and  now  that  she  found  the  allure- 
ments of  amusement,  and  the  temptations  per- 
haps of  vanity,  could  lead  this  enviable  wife 
to  disappoint  her  expecting  husband,  and  even 
cheerfully  to  consent  to  prolong  an  already 
long  separation  from  him,  that  moral  sense 
was  so  painfully  wounded,  and  Mrs.  Derville 
became  so  lowered  in  her  opinion,  that  even 
if  she  had  desired  to  do  so,  she  could  not 
have  concealed  her  disappointment.  Besides, 
though  she  acquitte<l  Mrs.  Derville  of  lying, 
she  did  not  of  disingenuousness.  She  hM 
taken  it  for  granted,  untold,  that  Mrs.  Derville 
j  did  not  tell  her  husband  to  expect  her  on  a 
particular  day ;  but  then,  though  Mrs.  Der- 
ville saw  she  was  in  an  error,  she  did  not  rec- 
tify her  mistake;  and  wherefore  did  she  noti 
From  a  consciousness  that  she  was  not  acting 
quite  right  towards  this  admirable  husband. 

After  tea,  as  usual,  they  adjourned  to  the 
music-room,  and  the  travellers  endeavoured  to 
sing — but  their  spirits  were  depressed;  and 
though  they  sun?,  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  rather  not  They  now  again  asked  Mrs. 
Arlington,  who  had  played  to  them  both  on 
the  harp  and  piano-forte  in  a  very  masterly 
style,  to  favour  them  with  a  song  also;  but 
this,  for  reasons  stated  above,  she  had  hitherto 
declined ;  and  her  guests  imagined  that  she 
did  so  because  conscious  that  her  talent  for 
singing  was  considerably  inferior  to  her  talent 
for  playing. 

But  now,  so  fiir  from  wishing  to  spare  them 
any  feeling  of  alarm  or  mortification  for  their 
sakes,  she  wished  rather  to  inflict  it ;  and  at 
least  to  conTince  them  thst  this  party,  for 
which  they  hsd  be«i  so  willinB  to  defer  the 
pleasure  of  relnmlnff  homa.  nd  ta  disnieM 
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laming 
the  heart  that  loved 
their  talents  woaM  n 
they  would  have  Hm 
it,  than  to  pn^ 
down  to  tho  pin 
finest  and  boH 
the  s^lo  of  • '»' 
onea  noh  ni  f 
psarsd  ftt-t^Mi 
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and  she  sang  a  cavatina  of  Paesiello*8,  which 
she  accompanied  on  the  harp.  A  simple  bal- 
lad succeeded,  of  which  the  words  and  air 
were  her  own  composition ;— the  words  were 
as  follows: — 

80!*ro. 

To  love  thee  was  the  easiest  task 

Afff  ctiun  ever  tausht  me ; 
But  now  1  'm  forced  with  smiles  to  mask 

The  woe  that  task  has  wrought  me. 

I  saw  thnc  fond,  and  thought  thee  true, 

And  swiftly  tiew  my  hours ; 
But  oh  !  I  wove  a  wreath  of  rue, 

Which  I  mistook  for  flowers.   . 

Then  go !  deceiver,  haste  away  ! 

To  me  be  lost  for  ever. 
Since  1  am  doomed  to  hail  the  day 

That  shall  our  fortunes  sever. 

Yes.  go  !  nor  let  me  sec  atrain 
Thai  smile — love's  ireacfierous  token; 

Lest  1  once  more  resume  my  chain, 
And  this  poor  heart  be  broken. 

*'  How  could  you,  my  dear  madam,*'  said 
Mrs.  Der\'illeat  last,  **  allow  us  to  expose  our- 
selves before  you  as  we  have  done  V^ 

*^  If  I  had  thought  that  you  exposed  your- 
selves, I  would  not  have  sutfered  you  to  do  it, 
as  I  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  pe:son8  degrade 
themselves.  You  have  sweet  voices,  good 
expressions;  you  sing  in  pei feet  tune,  and  1 
had  ^rrat  pleasure  in  hearing  you ;  nor  can  I 
doubt  that  if  you  had  had  such  instructions  as 
1  have  been  able  to  procure,  you  would  have 
sung  as  well  as  I  do. 

•*  But  why  have  you  deprived  us  so  long  of, 
the  pleasure  and  improvement  of  hearing  you  ?"  j 

**  Oh!  I  had  my  private  reasons;  and  now, 
if  you  please,  you  must  sing  to  me."  ( 

**()h  no — not  after  you — we  can  never  now  I 
sing  before  you  again.''  | 

**  Thrrt\  now  vou  see  the  reason  whv  I  did 
not   sinff  before.     I  knew  that  a  mixture  of 
vanity  and  humility  u  ould  deprive  me  of  the 
satisliifiion  of  hoariiiij  vou,  and   therefore  1 
would  not  sincr.     But  come,  let  us  finish  with  i 
the  last  chorus  in  />i  CUmtnza  di  Tifn,  and  I 
will  take  the  sola  parts.     1  will  not  ask  Lionel  | 
to  sing  *  Ahl  perdonna!'  with  me,  for  I  know 
he  would  be  too  much  alarmed  to  do  it ;  but 
j  he  shall  hear  me  sinsj  it  with  a  first-rale  gen-  ■ 
j  tleman  sinsrer  to-morrow,  and  I  expect  some 
I  fine  professional  sinQfcrs  also."  I 

The  perturbed  auiateurs  blundered  through 
the  chorus;   and,  no  lonuer  anticipating  the 
musical  party  with  very  vehement  satisfaction, 
as  soon  as  prayers  were  over,  ilu-y  wished  their ; 
hostess  tjoo<l  night,  and  retired  to  their  rooms. 

When   there,   the   complicated   feelings  of_ 
Mrs.  Derville  vented  themsi*lves  in  tears.    She 
had  lowered  herself  in  Mrs.  Arlinjrton's  es-  , 
teem,  and  perhaps  in  her  own — and  she  had  ' 
probably  wounded  the  heart  of  her  husband — 
and  all  for  whati     For  an  amusement  which  • 
probably  would  be  productive  both  to  her  and 
her  children  of  more  pain  than  pleasure.   True  , 


she  should  delig[bt  to  hear  such  fine  sin^ng 
and  such  fine  niusict  and  to  see  Mrs.  Ariing- . 
ton*s  splendid  rooms  lighted  up  and  filled  with  I 
company ;  but  the  dread  of  being  asked  to  per- 
form herself  would  damp  her  enjojroent  the  i 
whole  evening,  and  it  would  be  nearly  at  pain-  ■ 
ful  to  her  to  refuse  the  request  of  Mrs.  Antn^ 
ton  as  to  comply.    And  had  she  been  true  to 
the  whispers  of  affection — true  to  tlie  just 
claims  of  her  husband  ;  instead  of  undergoing 
this  weak  but  real  distress,  she  would  bare ' 
been  at  that  moment  within  less  than  half  t  • 
day's  journey  of  home,  and  the  husband  wbco,  | 
spite  of  her  inconsistency  of  conduct,  she  lofed  * 
with  the  tenderest  affection.  I 

Many,  bitter — but  salutary — were  the  lean 
which  Mrs.  Derville  shed  that  night,  and  the  j 
prayers  of  a  thankful,  were  mixed  with  those 
of  a  contrite,  spirit.  I 

The  next  morning  she  arose  very  early,  and ! 
went  into  the  apartments  of  both  her  son  and ; 
daughter  before  they  were  up;  and  after  she 
had  unburthened  her  mind  to  them,  she  went 
down  to  breakfast,  and  met  Mrs.  Arlington's 
altered  eye — for,  spite  of  herself,  altered  it 
was, — with  a  firm  and  cheerful  glance. 

Breakfast  had  not  long  been  begun,  when ; 
one  of  the  sen'anu  came  in  and  told  Mrs.  Der- ; 
ville  that  the  horses  would  be  at  the  door  in' 
two  hours.  ! 

*^  Horses !  what  does  this  mean  ?**  cried  Mis.  ■ 
Arlington.  j 

"  That  we  are  goin|r  to-day ,**  calmly  replied  ■ 
Mrs.  Derville.  **Nay,  my  dear  madam,"! 
continued  she,  seeing  Mrs.  Arlington  wan- 
goinij  to  speak,  "  I  am  sure,  though  you  art 
surprised,  you  are  pleased,  for  I  know  you. 
think  it  my  duty  to  go." 

**l  do/'  frankly  replied  Mrs.  Arlington; 
^'  and  1  am  pleased,  though  selfishly  I  hate  to 
part  with  you;  but  when  I  think  of  what  a 
beinGT  vou  are  returning  to— a  loved  and  lovinir 
husband — and  the  safe  happiness  of  a  wedded 
and  retired  home,  then  I  can  only  envy  yea 
your  privileged  lot,  and  bid  God  speed  you  on 
your  way." 

As  she  said  this,  Mrs.  Arlington  affection- 
ately grasped  Mrs.  Derville'a  hand,  while 
every  trace  of  coldness  had  vanished  t'rom  her 
eye  and  t'rom  her  manner,  and  then  turning  to 
the  window  she  burst  into  tears. 

Having    soon  re-seated    herself,  she  said 
smilingly  through  her  tears,  **  I  trust  this  is ' 
not  our  last  breakfast  together." 

**  I  hope  not  —  earnestly  hope  noL*'  said' 
Mrs.  Derville  with  great  emotion:  and  Jane, 
who  sat  next  to  Mrs.  Arlington,  echoed  hen 
mother's  words,  and  leaned  her  head  fondly  on ' 
her  shoulder. 

**  Perhaps  you  will  come  and  see  ut  one ' 
day  ?"  said  Lionel ;  '*  only  we  have  nothing  to 
tempt  you." 

**  Do  you  reckon  yourselves  as  nothing;  and 
the  sicht  of  that  rare  thing  domestic  happi- 
ness !" 
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**  Do  prey  oome  t**  said  Mary  Ann,  hanging 
rouiid  her  neck ;  *'  and  I  will  gire  you  Nelly, 
if  you  wi«h  iu  But  no;  ahe  would  not  like 
tliai  perhapa ;  ao  I  will  bring  up  one  of  her 
puppiea  for  you/* 

**  Thank  you,  dear  child.  So  Nelly,  whom 
I  always  concluded  to  be  your  nur8e,turna  out 
to  be  only  a  faTourite  bitch.  But  pray,  how 
canie  the  to  be  called  Nelly  V* 

*'  Vou  will  be  shocked  to  hear,**  replied  Mrs. 
Oerville,  ^that  Nelly  is  the  abbreviation  of 
ibe  high  and  most  respected  name  of  CumeUa^ 
—  Cornelia,  tlie  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  a 
freat  favourite  with  my  children.*' 

^*Alas!  —  poor  Cornelia!  —  Little,  indeed, 
could  I  have  expected  to  find  aught  of  a  Ko- 
man  matron  in  Nelly,  a  pet  dog.  It  reminds 
mt  of  what  Pope  says  in  his  Epistle  on  Medals, 


'  And  all  her  triumphs  sink  into  a  coin.* 

Sttt  come,  Mrs.  Derville,  while  these  young 
fcfvons  are  preparing  for  their  departure,  let 
mm  have  a  ietenhieU  stroll  together  over  the 
grounds.**  And  taking  her  arm,  Mrs.  Arling- 
loo  led  Mrs.Derville  to  a  favourite  walk  along 
Iha  banks  of  the  river.  They  were  soon  en- 
mMsed  in  very  interesting  conversation;  for 
Sirs.  Arlington,  from  some  view  of  her  own, 
wished  to  learn  the  future  destination  of  Lio- 
asi ;  and  as  openness  on  one  subject  leads  to 
•imilar  openness  on  another,  Mrs.  Derville  had 
told  her  questioner  that  Jane  had  a  lover,  a 
yoong  clergyman  with  a  good  living  in  pros- 
pect ;  but  she  added  that  she  must  confess  Jane 
bad  been  so  much  admired  in  London,  that 
alM  wished  her  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  form  so 
I  very  moderate  a  marriage  for  a  young  woman 
I  of  her  pereon  and  connexions. 
I  ^' Is  her  lover  well  principled,  well  educa- 
ted amiable,  and  fine  tempered  1**  asked  Mra. 
Arlington  eagerly. 

**  O  yes !  and  very  good  looking  too,  and 
very  clever.** 

^  And  are  you  sure  he  loves  your  daughter 
with  a  real  passion  ?** 

**  O  yes !  and  he  has  loved  her  from  child- 
hood.*' 

^  M^  dear  Mrs.  Derville,**  said  Mr?.  Arling- 
ton with  almost  solemn  earnestness,  **  then 
let  me  conjure  you  not  to  be  so  fatally  blind 
to  your  daughter's  true  welfare  and  happiness, 
as  lo  wish  for  a  moment  to  retard  a  union  like 
ihiis  when  the  lover  is  old  enough  to  take  the 
living  deiugned  for  him,  from  the  hope  of  her 
^ming  a  higher  connexion.  Are  you  not 
happy  in  yt/ur  station  ?  and  have  you  ever  re- 
pentAl  that  in  the  pride  of  your  youth  and 
yoor  bf^auty,  and  of  your  fortune  too,  you  pro- 
frrrcd  Mr.  Derville  to  htn  opulent  rival  V* 

**  Aearr ;  for  my  lot  has  been  blessed  be- 
yond that  of  women  in  general.** 

*•  And  why  may  not  your  daughter's  be  so 
tool     Why  show-i-whcre  your  child  is  con- 
weak  ambition  which  in  your  own 


case  you  so  properly  scorned  1  Oh  !  I  hav« 
this  subject  much  at  hearL  But  I  oee  that  in 
your  thick  dress  the  heat  of  the  day  oppnetses 
you ;  let  us  get  into  the  boat,  and  then  we  can 
pass  ourselves  over  to  that  shady  seat  on  the 
opposite  bank ;  for  unfortunately  there  ia  not 
one  of  the  servants  or  gardenera  within  call,  or 
even  in  sight,  an  unusual  circumstance.** 

**Let  me  take  the  oare  then,**  said  Mra. 
Derville,  jumping  into  the  boat ;  **  as  I  dare 
say  I  am  more  used  to  row  than  you.**  And 
as  she  spoke  Mrs.  Arlington  prepared  to  fol- 
low her;  but  before  Mrs.  Derville*8  hand 
reached  here,  to  assist  her  into  the  boat,  Mia. 
Arlington*s  foot  slipped,  and  she  (ell  headlong 
into  the  river — and  at  the  deepest  part.  For 
an  instant,  terror  nearly  deprived  Mrs.  Der- 
ville of  recollection;  but  when  she  saw  Mre. 
Arlington  rise  again,  her  presence  of  mind  re- 
turned, and  she  conjured  her  not  to  attempt  to 
^et  into  the  boat,  but  desired  her  to  eling  to 
Its  stem;  then  recollecting  that  she  had  ob- 
served the  water  was  shallow  where  she  had 
stopped  to  examine  an  aquatic  plant,  ahe 
made  for  this  place  as  fast  as  her  strength 
would  allow,  still  urging  Mre.  Arlingtoov 
whom  fear  had  nearly  deprived  of  her  aenaea, 
to  keep  her  hold.  It  was  a  time  of  terrible 
suspense  to  Mrs.  Derville,  till  she  saw  by  the 
well-remembered  flowere  that  she  was  draw- 
ing near  the  shallow  water;  but  before  she 
could  reach  it,  Mre.  Arlington  loosed  her  hold, 
and  sunk  again.  By  this  time,  howeverf  Mra. 
Derville  had  reached  the  place  of  comparative 
safety ;  and  having  jumped  out  of  the  boat  oo 
the  iMink,  she  waded  into  the  river,  seiaed  the 
insensible  Mre.  Arlington  by  her  long  hair, 
which  now  floated  on  the  stream,  and,  cer- 
tainly at  Bome  risk  to  herself,  dragged  her  to 
the  sloping  bank,  where  half  her  peraon  lay 
out  of  the  water;  but  to  extricate  her  friend 
entirely  waa  beyond  her  power,  nor  dared  she 
leave  her  an  instant  lest  she  should  fiill  into 
the 'river  again.  8he  could  therefore  do  no- 
thing but  scream  violently  for  assistance;  and 
in  a  few  moments  Lionel,  who  was  on  his 
way  in  search  of  them,  appeared  in  sight,  and 
hastened  to  her  assistance,  while  servants  soon 
after  came  running  in  all  directions;  but  were 
at  fir»t  too  terrified  and  too  wretched  to  be 
able  to  act  at  sight  of  their  lady  lying  appa- 
rently dead  on  the  grass,  where  Lionel  had 
placed  her.  But  on  Mre.  Derville*s  assurance 
that  there  had  not  been  time  for  the  water 
which  she  had  swallowed  to  have  proved  fatal, 
and  that  she  had  probably  only  fainted  from 
exhaustion  and  alarm,  they  assisted  in  bearing 
her  to  the  house;  where  in  a  few  minutes  the 
usual  remedies  restored  her.  Her  firat  in- 
quiry was  for  Mre.  Derville,  into  whose  arine 
she  threw  herself,  with  a  look  more  eloquent 
than  words,  and  sobbed  for  some  momenta* 
with  grateful  tenderness,  on  her  bosom. 

**  This  tady*s  presence  of  mind  and  exertionn 
saved  my  life,**  aaid  she  to  those  around  her  ; 
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**bat  for  h€r  I  should  nerer  bare  opened  luy  Bui  hU  frirod  and  ceighbosr.  Mr.  TnTc». 

eye*  affain."                                                     '  who  saw  he  locled  ill, « as  not  to  ic^jbexriiZi 

'  Lionel  and  Jane  felt  and  Ic-oked  deli^rhted  ar.d  he  not  oi.k  in  hi«  Ittu-r  m  i»hrd  Mr*.  Dtr- 

at  hearing  this ;  and  Mrs.  Derville.  w  ho  would  viile  to  return  aa  soon  a»  she  cou'.d.  b.jt.  c-Ti&g 

have  spoken,  was  choked  into  silence  by  lli**  way  to  his  feelings  of  admirstion  ftr  her  «- 

I  various  *'  God  bless  you  ma'ams,"  which  met  emplary  husband,  he  told  her  the  rf^son  »hr 

i  her  ears  on  everj-  side^some  niurmured  out.  he  had  urged  her  sucden  depariLre  wish  i-j 

;  some  sobbi-d  out,  and  some  audibly  pronour.c-  her  cl.i'.drt-n  for  the  metropc«:is:  why  t.e  bu 

:  ed,  from  the  anxious  and  grateful  doiiiestirs;  urged  htr  to  prolong  her  slay  there:  ::cd  e\- 

.who  ii'iw,  however,  as  well  as  Mr*.  Demile,  pntiau-d  Inrgrly  on  the  adujr^b'e  and  trira- 

i  insisted  on  Mrs.  Arlington's  sending  for  ad-  cious  nianri' r  in  which,  while  siie  w«s  er;y- 

rice,  and  going  instantly  into  a  warm  bed,  a  ing   li.e   pleasurf  s  of  a   town   life*,   he  wi« 

precaution  which  Mrs.  Derville  herst-lf  also  pt-rtonning  to  the   utmost    the   duties  cf  a 

consentt.*d  to  do,  as  she  too  was  wet  through,  Christina  minister  to  his  sick  and  sudrriog 

and  was  now  beginning  to  shakr-  in  every  liiub,  parishioners. 

from  strong  emotion, and  the  painful  chilliness  As    Mrs.  Arlington    finished     this    l<lier, 

which  it  induces.  (which   she   read   in   broken   accents   to  the 

But  though   hht  patiently  submitU'd  to  be  weeping   Jane,   while   Lionel.   ch«  ked   with 

undressed  and  to  go  to  bed,  and  take  some  emotion  which  the  pride  of  manhood  made 

hot  wine  and  spices,  Mrs.  Derville  could  not  him  disirous  to  conceal,  had  bc^-n  listening  to 

attempt  to  sleep,  or  even  to  lie  quiet;  and  his  agitatf-d  mother's  account  of  the  same  iu- 

after  she  had  reiurm d  thanks,  heartfelt  thanks,  teliigence.)  Mrs.  D»^rville  re-enlered  the  rocm; 

for  having  been  made  the  instrument  of  saving  and  seeing  Mrs.  Arlington  was  greatly  aflVct- 

a  fellow-creature's  life — and  such  a  being  too  ed,  she  exclaimed  in  an  agony,  cf  tears,  '•Only 

— she  insisted  on  seeing  Lionel   and  Jane ;  ihiiik  !  I  might  have  lost  him !     If  be  had 

bavin:T  resolved  to  pi-rsist  in  going  away  as  caught   the  infi^rtion,   he   might — '*      Tears 

soon  after  the  appninied  hour  as  circumstances  choked  her  utterance.     **  But  he  did  not  catcb 
would  perii.it,  unless  Mrs.  Arlington  should,  it,  and  he  has  been  spared  in  mercy  for  the 

be  seriously  ill  in  consequence  of  her  accident;  good    of   others.      Admirable,    disinterested 

and  afler  lying  an  hour  she  aro?e,  beinsT  niore  man  !** 

refreshed  by  the  information  that  Mrs.  Arling-  "  I  would  go."  added  Mrs.  Arlington,  fnre- 
ton  was  declared  by  the  surgeon,  who  had  ing  a  smile,  "  barefooted  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
just  left  her,  to  be  no  sufferer  in  anyway  from  Lovelands,  only  to  look  at  him  !** 
what  had  passed — than  by  any  cordial  which  **  And  I — /  did  not  make  it  my  first  plea- 
could  have  been  administered  to  her.  sure  to  return  to  him  !  But  thank  Heaven  i 
And  it  was  fortunate  indeed  for  her  that  had  fixed  t^  go  before  this  letter  came!" 
i  both  her  fritnd  and  herself  were  so  well ;  for  Mrs.  ArHr.^iton  pressed  her  hand  tendi  rly, 
the  letters  wore  now  brought  in;  as.  had  it  and  said,  ••  I  congratulate  you  on  having  dt»i;e 
not  been  so,  their  contents  would  have  been  so." 

even  more  distressing  than  she   now   found  ••  But  surely."  resumed  Mrs.  I>ervillt-,"Vi.Mi 

them.                            ~  must  think  it  was  not  right  in  him  to  keep  uk 

One  was  from  Mr.  Derville,  and  one  from  a  in  such  eniin*  ignorance  of  what  was  g«iin^ 

friend  of  his.     She  read  htr  husband's  first,  on?    He  miglit  have  given  me  inv  choii-e  <.f 

It  was  short,  hut  very  atTectionaie ;  and  ex-  going  cr  staying." 

'  pressed  his  willingness  to  bear  her  prolonged  "No,  he  has   acted    in   the   best   possible 

absence  as  long  as  slje  felt  happy  to  n.inain  manner;   and    you  are,  1   ttll   you,  the  luvst 

where  slie  was;  and  she  almost  wisliod  she  enviable  of  women !   Ttter  not  a  word  agriir.<: 

had   not  ordtred  the  horses.     But  wlirn  she  niy  hero,  another  good  bi^hop  of  Marseilles, 

\  read  the  1ett«  r  of  his  friend,  her  agitation  and  as  he  appears  to  nie. —  But  are  you  ready  to 

her  tears  were  so  great  as  to  alarm  her  chil-  go?     For.  tliough  I  shall  miss  you  greaiiy,  I 

dron;  and  having  just  been  informed  that  Mrs.  am  now  quite  anxii-us  for  your  departure." 

Arlington  w  ished  to  see  her,  slie  went  to  her  They  instantly  left  the  room  to  prepare  for 

bedside,  gave  her  the  letter,  and  ran  out  of  the  the  arrival  cf  the  carriage;  and   Mrs.  Arling- 

room.  ton  rose  in  order  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Der- 

j      Derville,  nn   a   principle  of  generous  and  vilje,   exh<»rting   him,  if  change   of  air  was 
!  considrmte  aJfertion,  had  n  t  told  his  wife  of.  recommended  to  him,  to  come  to  tiie  Lawn- 

the  fever  in  the  village,  even  after  it  had  en-  house,  and  give  her  the  pleasure  of  knowing 

tireiy  siilxided  ;  as  he  tijotight  t!i;U  if  it  did  a  man  who  more  than  realizeil   her  idea'  of 

not  hasirn  lier  home,  it  mijilit  still  rl<Mid  over  what  a  husband,  a    father,  and    a   Cbristian 

her  pleasure  H/ til  some  I'iMul  though  ill-founded  teacher  shon Id    be.     She  then,  with    all   the 

Mears   /J.r  /j/f;j  -      iher^tore,  though    he    really  simple  and  short  pathos  of  true  feeling,  cave 

I  wanted  a   //>// ^»    nuising   after   the    fatigues  him  an  account  of  her  obligations  to  his  wife, 

\  ^  J'v'  /Je  /,.-,j       undergone,  he  resnlved  to  say  whom  bhe  justly  called  her  preserver,  and  who 

I  nothing  toahrj^    dge  l^is  beloved  wife  and  chil-  ,  was  consequently  entitled  to  eternal  gratitude. 

|iJ/Bfl  0/  iiif,  tf^f^.^^^^^  ^j-  ^^gjf  promised  enjoyment,  i     The  carriage  came  to  the  door  at  last,  though 
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DOW  nnt  fut  enough  for  the  impatience  of 
Mrs.  Denrille.  But  to  what  a  revolution  of 
feeling,  and  what  new  emotions  and  sentiments 
had  the  changes  of  a  few  hours  now  given 
birth !  Before,  the  obli{^tion  was  all  on  Mrs. 
l>enrillp*s  vide;  now,  Mrs.  Arlington  was  the 
obliged  person,  and  had  received  from  her  a 
•ervice  to  which  most  others  are  weak. 

*'  1  am  not  a  woman  of  many  words,**  said 
Mrv.  Arlington  in  faltering  accents;  **  but  1 
will  prove  my  gratitude  to  you  by  my  actions. 
I  will  do  for  you  what  1  would  on  no  consi- 
deration do  for  any  one  else  —  in  time  1  will 
eiplain  myself.** 

Sirs.  Dcrvine*s  heart  was  too  full  to  speak; 
sod  the  new  friends  parted  in  silence  and  in 
lesrs;  but  Jane  returned  to  repeat,  for  the 
tenth  time,  their  united  entreaties  that  Mrs. 
Arlington  would  write  every  day  to  say  how 
•he  was. 

How  much  easier  is  it  to  act  well  in  difficult 
and  strongly  exciting  circuniHtances,  than  to 
fulfil  corn^ctly  the  qui«*t  and  nami'less  duties 
of  every-<iay  lifn!  No  considemtion  could 
have  induced  Mrs.  Derville  to  have  led  the 
sid^  of  her  husband  during  his  perilous  visit? 
to  the  chambers  of  disease  and  death ;  and  had 
•be  heard  of  his  dangers,  w  hile  in  the  midst 
of  I«ondon  diHfiipation,  she  would  have  flown 
to  him  on  the  first  whisper  of  alarm.  But  the 
more  ea«y  and  more  humble  virtue  of  resign- 
iog  an  evening  of  projected  pleasure  and  the 
triumphs  of  vanity,  in  order  to  be  restored  to 
him  one  day  sooner,  and  prove  her  undecayed 
aflfrction  by  a  little  sacrifice  — one  of  those 
little  and  habitual  sacrifices  which  prove  aflfec- 
tioo  even  more  than  great  ones  do,  because  no 
Cune,  no  praise,  attends  on  the  performance  of 
them;— to  this  she  had  proved  herself  un- 
cqaal ;  nor  could  she  tear  herself  away  from 
the  fascinations  of  London,  till  she  feared  for 
the  peaee  of  one  child,  and  for  the  morals  of 
the  other. 

But  in  the  latter  case  the  danger  was  too 
•titMigly  marked  not  to  be  avoided  directly, 
and  the  duty  too  evident  not  to  be  instantly 
perfonned :  while  the  other  was  a  more  remote 
duty,  and  the  danger  attending  on  its  non-per- 
ibrmanee  more  imperceptible  and  more  gradual. 
Wheo  one  meets  a  chimney-sweep  in  a  narrow 
path,  one  takes  care  to  avoid  the  certain  and 
obvioos  contamination  of  his  touch ;  but  we 
are  not  conscious  of  the  more  gradual  and  im- 
pecveptible,  but  as  certain  destruction  of  the 
parity  of  our  garments,  from  dust  and  the 
eoinmon  eflfects  of  constant  wear. 

The  travellers,  who  did  not  stop  on  the 
rond,  got  on  rapidly  till  the  evening  began  to 
Hose  in ;  and  then  they  were  forced  to  stop 
one  stage  before  they  meant  to  do  so,  by  the 
imponsibility  of  getting  horses  to  go  on  with. 
Bat  lockily  they  at  this  moment  saw  one  of 
DvrTille*s  parishioners,  who  was  returning 
on  horseback;  and  as  Mrs.  I>erville*s 
letter  had  told  him  not  to  expect  her  the 


next  day,  she  was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  send 
him  word  that  she  was  within  a  few  hours* 
drive  of  home. 

The  next  morning  she  was  still  detained  for 
want  of  horses ;  and  it  was  evening  before 
the  hills  that  formed  the  vale  of  Lovelands« 
the  small  lake  which  sparkles  in  its  bosom, 
and  the  velvet  lawn,  on  which  stood  the  vine, 
and  honeysuckle,  and  covered  parsonage, 
burst  upon  their  view.  The  hues  of  the  setting 
sun  were  diffusing  over  it  a  richer  beauty,  and 
Lionel  exclaimed,  *'  Oh !  this  is  far  more  beau- 
tiful even  than  the  Lawn-bouse.** 

**  It  is  our  home,  so  we  ought  to  think  it 
so,**  said  Jane,  whose  eye  now  wandered  in 
search  of  an  object  whom  she  did  not  see,  but 
who  she  thought  might  be  watching  for  the 
sight  of  the  sound  of  her  chariot  wheels. 
Mrs.  Derville  did  not  speak;  her  heart  was 
too  full  for  utterance,  especially  as  (on  a  hill 
which  commanded  the  winding  of  the  rood) 
she  discovered  her  husband  watching  for  her 
arrival.  His  delighted  children  eagerly  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  to  him  in  token  of  recog- 
nition ;  but  the  more  deeply  feeling  wife,  alVer 
looking  one  moment  out  of  the  front  window, 
threw  herself  into  one  corner  of  the  carriage, 
and  hid  her  face  with  her  handkerchief.  In  a 
few  moments  Derville  descended  the  hill,  and 
was  at  the  gate  to  throw  it  open  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  travellers.  He  could  only  look 
his  welcome  as  they  passed  him,  but  tliat  look 
was  eloouenL 

Mrs.  Derville  when  the  carriage  stopped 
was  quite  overcome  by  various  feelings  and  j 
recollections,  and  knew  not  how  she  got  into 
the  house;  but  she  recovered  to  find  her»elf 
leaning  on  the  bosom  of  her  husband,  and  to 
meet  again  those  e^es  of  unabated  love  which 
had  gazed  on  her  with  equal  tenderness  through 
so  many  endeared  and  happy  years.  What 
was  London  with  all  its  joys  to  that  moment 
of  re-union !  She  was  now  encircled  by  all  she 
loved  best  in  tlie  world ;  and  as  her  husband 
fervently  exclaimed,  **They  are  restored  to 
me  in  safety!  Father  of  mercies,  1  thank 
thee  !*'  she  echoed  l^ith  quivering  lip  the  im- 
pulsive prayer,  and  felt  with  Mrs.  Arlington 
that  she  was  indeed  a  woman  to  be  entied, 

**  But  you  look  thin,  Frederick  !**  said  Mrs. 
Derville  anxiously,  **  and  rather  pale.** 

^  No  wonder ;  1  have  had  hard  duty  to  per- 
form.*' 

*'  Do  not  talk  of  it— I  can*t  bear  to  think  of 
the  danger  you  have  been  in.** 

**  You  must  think  of  it,  that  you  may  be 
grateful  for  my  escape.  Oh!  they  were  in- 
deed trying  scenes;  and  when  I  returned  home 
it  was  most  trying ;  instead  of  finding  an  anxi- 
ous and  afTectionate  wife  to  welcome  me,  and 
dear  attentive  children,— -to  enter  a  solitary 
dwelling,  uncheered  by  the  sight  of  domestic 
comfort !  But  I  was  supported  under  it  mil ; 
and  I  was  cheered  by  the  consideration  that  I 
was  doing  my  daty«  and  also  by  the  bleated 
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certainty  that  my  wife  and  children  were  be- '  deserve  the  applause  of  man;  he  ac'ted  on  a 

;  yond  the  reach  of  the  fatal  contagion  around  ;  higher  principle  and  a  nobler  ambition;  and  ■ 

I  me.    But  you  are  all  mine  again,  and  my  pain  \  really,  while  he  admired  his  wife*s  meritoii- 

is  well  repaid/*  '  ons  presence  of  mind  and  reeolate  exertions  lo 

Mrs.  Derville  was  this  eveninjr  too  full  of  presenre  Mrs.  Arlin^n,  he  was  not  eonsciois 

the  happiness  of  alTtHTtion  to  draw  unfavoura-   that,  though  there  was  more  of  eclat,  and  of 

ble  comparisons  between  the  humble  parson- '  stagfe  effect,  in  what  the  had  done.«-his  life 

a^  an.l  n>ore  splenJid  abodes;  thouch  every    for  a  succession  of  days  had  been  marked  by 

now  and  tht*:^  she  cast  a  measuring  eye  around    efforts  more  trying,  more  painfuU  and  more 

her,  nnvl  thouisht,  tho'iorh  she  did  not  say  it. '  rirtuocs,   and    followed   by    results    full    as 

j  **  1  could  n'ft  hare  b  'liered  these  ronms  were    worthy  of  congratulations  such  as  he  was  new 

,  so  small!**     But  poor  Mary  Ann  fancied  that    bestowing  on  Mrs.  Denrille. 

i  she  had  ;^at  cause  for  disouiet,  and  she  was        How  happily  and   how  rapidly  flew  thai 

■  loud  in  her  expressions  ol  it ;    for  at\er  the    eveninsr ! — how  impos«ible    was   it   for  Mis. 
first  joy  of  seeinar  ^^^  had  subsided,  Nelly    Derville  to  regret  London  or  even  the  Lawn-. 

•  had  let\  her  tr>  return  to  her  puppies,  who  came    ho^  se  and  its  conTeniences !      Bat  the  next' 
I  into  the  world  only  the  day  before,  and  Mary    day  when  Mrs.  Derrille  sat  down  to  dinner, 

■  Ann  couM  be  pacitied  only  by  her  father's  as-   she  could  not  help  saying.  *•!  cannot  bear  that 

(  surMioes.  that  it  wguld  ill  become  Corneli.i  to    plain  queen's-ware.  1  must  gel  a  set  of  the  bice  ■ 
I  leave  her  young  Ciracchi  long,  on  any  c^jcasion   chini."     And  when  she  desired  the  maid-ser- 
'  whnti'ver.  "  vant  who  waited  to  change  her  plate,  she  ob- 

While  the  tnvellers  were  enjoying  the  re-   ««erTed  that  *•  it  seemed  so  strange  to  be  waited  ■ 
freshiiH'nt  of  tea  at\er  their  journey.  Mrs.  Oer-   *m  at  table  by  a  female  servant,  as  she  bad 
;  vllle,  in  answer  to  her  husb3n'.rs  question  ■?!    been  *?  lon-j  used  to  footmen." 
;  **  But  who  is  Mrs.  ArUn«rton  ?"  put  her  letter       "True."  "said  Derville,  ••  you  kept  a  footman  I 
:  to  him  in  hi?  hanii,  sayin*;,  -Mrs.  Arlinxtin    in  London,  and  occasionally  had  hordes  to  the! 
:  i*  an  an^ol  1"   An«i  Mr.  Derville  nrad  with  no    carriage.    That  was  really  living  in  some  sort 
inor^nsidtrdble  emotion  ih<?  eul.vjy  i>n  his  wife,    of  style,  and  as  you  would  always  have  lived, 
and  the  ai-vi-Hint  of  the  service  she  had  received    had  not  Anna  Pointx  been  a  pretty  idiot,  and 
from  her.  '  preferred  the  grati^oations  of  love  to  those  of 

••Then  it  is  rpally  st-*,  is  it,  an«l  you  rfii   ambition." 
save  her  life?    M:\ry  Vrn  to^d  me  ju«  now        Tnis  allusion  to  past   seasons  was  well 
thai  Mr^.  Arlinjvp.  r    I  ir.:.^  the  water,  and    rim-ni:  it  dissipateti   the  returning  wish  for' 
she  verily  beli*-veii  bnt  f?r  y  ?u  shewouli  have    style  bey'?nd  her  reach;  and  looking  on  her' 
bet'n  Jrowne'; ;  b"::  1  -»ri'v  ♦.n-.c-j^:  ine  iear    h.sbar.'i  with  ey»?s  that  '^Id  justice  to  her  fee!- 

Lr;*,  ??»?  r'^Di'r'i.  "  .inr/z  D*'rrille  has  never 
V-:  rvr:.»r. *«?«*!.  H'T  rvfr  '.".»n.  the  chi'^i-re  tif  Anna 
P.lv.z.  No,  Mr.  D*^rvii!.=.  whatever  e!se . 
■■:iv  7  ire  br-ec  TV  '^♦*nkri*;S<es.  I  have  hp^t 
■^  1-!  1  v!>-  -n  :f  ^"-'n-ieiiT  ':n*harrd  with  yoa'" 
ir-"  >*  ?*  '-i  "Sprf  <•:■■■*►■■.  tPi^r«  51!ed  h»-'r  »»y*'*.  an^i 
VT  "T  't.v»  ''i.-^---"!'  •\'-'.Ti  eni-Ti-^n. — Derville  wa* 
<:-r-'.-*^:':,  \ry.  "i-^  "I'.jh*.  mvr^  'Vi-rted  the  French 

"  ^^-■  'i.ir^sr.  '..'■■»"  <i\\>[  he.  "1  never  sr*- 
r»:*:*'r':  v?i:  T-'t  •.:iaj["nei!  inv  hnppir-'ss  irir- 
-^n.'p^n*  -t"  rj^  i<  I  "i|ian»r  in  it.  and  I  rovfr 
iMO  *.:*i.'ir  ^^rs;  ■w-r'i..'.  •■;:*'  '  •;>:•'.  :*!■'  r-r:*'v-  5"^.<7hi't-*«: -t  ;«•«•;  se»i  v.  li  ■"■f  anv  weakr»:S*e>.' 
i"'4  .►-..;^.  ,.,  -vjs '.♦  r*»,  I  .;i:  ■ '.T'.ti'-i:  •.-n^'-i:j  i_  —t)^  n,i,  •"  i*  I  un  ^ure  V'.mi  never  I'.u*,*' 
'.:'.'-■»'«  .M»  ::*'.' -"s  •:  -r"  '*■."•<♦'•-■•.'■ -sse^jM-'i  ;  •■  r-  -iir-i  'r.*'  ?i:i'"-;r'^n: '.*•*•!  wife;  '"v*t  \vt^?k  I 
^rr.'.-'l  vv  ».I'v. "..'» i:  •'s:'^*;'  ■-•.itr  i  si  :tv".'  ?\  r-  »irv  v»-'it.  v-ry  -^-eak  : — b«:t  I  will  tell  vcu 
iLon  .-f  ;•■•'-««'! ■i.'t'  :f  »!!iii:  -v's  <i*  •V'.'ri''-  :i"''*..fO     i. 
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i.ui'^T  •»  H"  '.L^i*  ^'■■r.'.t'f.  •:'  '.\  *i'»  )>  '.«■:  1  "v  '■  '-J  ■  •  "vv  ■'hi'tv  "?:ii:h  w".*r.esses-  **^^*.■'l. 
Ol  i'-ij,  •'"I'l   *.>•    na 'v    'i.'i'r   rv  ■'■::t»  »  ■•    -ji:  -     m"   i'*\iT.  'V"!  ."  -i;i;ii  he,  i"Vr  a  jr.iuse;"it  it 
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Srvft    Ml-  vni-^'i'  . :•!.'. J. i«*     -J    <.»*'■  ''^     ■■■ai   '•.!»'  t.''.   I   "v  '.    ^^*'^*u''^:v    '•.•.'<tfn.   *.o    vou :   else   I 

4Tn\»." ,  —  .+.i^«'»»,     -I',    IV   ■;*»•   "'I.  •••I'l:*.;  •■    -•iv?--  -s.vij  ■•  """h   ;i'm  "fir*'/  *'   T*fiir  TO  more,  as  mv 

».'jKv  »i   'I'lSiMM    irii^*'."  •■'  »   •;■*«■»:  '    '_*'«'  '\"--  .■•Ml  i»i»^n«."^  '"i  v'?ii  ""^  •?n'ir»*  anil  'in'?*>up«^ed." 

VI   v, 'l^i'ir-ii^  ■•%»'p  \■■■J^•  ■»  'in'r'      t  '\  »f.s,  *e«'i'r  '.'    <  " '!!'•• 'SSI'): »■  "}  ^"i*i'i:n'   t'T  the  iri"'ortsi>» 

i'>.Mt:;!»'   *i  ■»:-»  'am;    iw  'irM-.v  *fiv|.!s«     ts  "i''*!-!!- ?   m"  I'liii.m  Sf»*hnir.     K!att»»rin2  t:?  h^r 

ttL'iioris  ^vre  'itver  ••fMii  »?vi    'v  '.^*.•  wtssi   -i.*  -jest  •"!.'•??  niT*  as  :ier  h'lsb'rind's  declared  conC- 
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<leiic«  in  her  muft  be,  Mrs.  Derrtlle  was  ra- 
ther mortified  that  her  hushand  was  not  a  little, 
a  erry  little  jealoas ;  and  she  wished,  as  she 
bad  uften  done  before,  that  he  had  seen  how 
Bioch  she  had  been  admired  in  London. 

The  next  impulse  was  to  exclaim,  **0h, 
m^pnpim .'  you  remember  that  1  wrote  you  word 
1  saw  Loid  L.  in  London  V^ 

**J'ffrupui  to  whatr*  replied  Derrille,  a 
shade  passing  across  his  brow,  and  a  deep 
flush  orerspnmding  his  cheek ;  **  not  d^prtwot 
to  your  weaknesses,  I  conclude  V*  he  added 
with  a  smile. 

Mrs.  Denrille  now  blushed  with  somewhat 
of  an  indignant  feeling,  bf<»use  she  felt  angry 
tiint  be  could  for  a  moment  entertain  a  jealous 
doubt.  But  it  was  indeed  only  for  a  moment ; 
and  Derrille*s  heart  instantly  reproached  him, 
while  with  the  roost  perfect  ease  he  said, 
**  Well,  and  how  does  Lord  L.  look  1  Does 
the  peerage  become  him,  and  be  the  peerage  ? 
and  did  he  ask  for  me  1  Till  we  became  rivals, 
he  was,  you  know,  very  fond  of  me/* 

**  You  QMk  me  so  many  questions  at  once,** 
•aid  Mrs.  Denrille  rather  crossly,  **  I  do  not 
know  which  to  answer  first.  Lord  L.  looks 
oM  for  his  ^rears;  but  his  manners  are  the 
aune.  He  is  not  rendered  proud  by  the  ac- 
ecMon  of  rank.^He  did  ask  after  you  when 
W9  fifvt  met;  but  though  1  often  saw  him,  I 
did  not  often  converse  with  him.'* 

**  No !  How  strange !  1  should  have  thought 
it  arose  have  been  so  pleasant  to  you  to  meet 
with  an  old  friend  amongst  strangers  !** 

**  To  meet  w  ith  an  old  friend  merely,  would 
bate  been  so ;  but '^ 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  Jane*8  ex- 
elaiming,  **  Lord  L. !  Oh  !  that  was  the  grn- 
tlcoun,  mamms,  who  used  to  look  so  fixedly 
at  joo,  and  quite  disconcert  you  by  His  gaae; 
■■  and  then  he  used  to  sigh  so  deeply.** 

**  Yes ;  and  when  you  used  to  sing,**  said 
Lionel,  ^  he  need  to  hold  his  head  on  one  side 
and  look  so  ridiculously  affected.** 

At  another  time  Derville  would  have  chided 
lus  son  for  speaking  severely  of  any  one ;  but 
■ov  be  was  not  sonr  to  hear  him  say  that 
Loid  L.  looked  ridiculous  and  affected. 

**  Is  this  tme,  Anna?**  said  he  smiling. 
**  Did  Lord  L.  exhibit  these  symptoms  of  still 
sxistinf  love  V* 

-» He  did.** 

**  O  ly !  it  was  very  wrong  in  him.  How- 
ever, poor  man,  I  ought  to  pity  biro,  and  do 
■oet  sineevely.^ 

**  Bel  yon  woold  not  have  had  me  converse 
aneii  with  bin,  I  sappose  !** 

**No,  eertainly  not;  and  I  commend  you 
fer  not  4omg  so,  as,  untold,  I  am  sure  you  did 


**  Oa  tikB  eontrary  I  avoided  conversstion 
.  widi  iun^  as  I  resented  his  boldness  in  daring 
'is  bsiiny  feelings  which  it  was  colpsble  in 
kiai  Is  feeU  and  degrading  to  me  to  witness  < 
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"^Poor  Lord  L.**  cried  Derville;  '«and  so 
not  even  his  coronet  could  procure  him  one 
smile  in  reward  for  his  obtruded  constancy  ? 
I  am  sure  then  I  do  not  envy  him  his  peerage, 
Anna  !'* 

*Mt  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  peer,  Derville, 
and  I  have  often  caught  myself  of  late  wishing 
you  were  one.'* 

"  Me  a  peer  !** 

**  Yes ;  are  not  bishops  peera  V* 

**And  do  you  really  wish  me  a  bishop, 
Anna?  Do  you  wish  to  leave  this  peaceful 
retreat,  in  which  we  have  been  so  happy  ?** 

*M  do  sometimes;  though  I  never  wished 
to  be  Lady  L.** 

'*  Well,  well,**  said  Derville,  «« I  must,  I 
see,  forgive  you  what  you  have  wished,  in 
favour  of  what  you  have  not,'* 

**  Why,  papa,**  cried  Jane,  ^  what  merit  is 
there  in  mamma's  not  wishing  herself  married 
to  Lord  L.  ?  You  are  ten  times  younger-look- 
ing and  handsomer  than  he  is;  and  when  I 
have  taught  you  to  tie  your  neckcloth  as  Lord 
N.  does — **  she  continued,  fondly  hanging 
about  him  as  she  spoke-^ 

**And  when  7,**  said  Lionel  (smoothing 
down  his  dark  and  glossy  hair)  ^  have  taught 
you  to  brush  your  hair  in  front  s  la  mode  dt 
8ir  Mordaunt  Williams  and  myself — why 
then — •• 

•*  Why  M«i,'*  cried  Derville  laughing,  ••  you 
will  have  made  me  an  old  coxcomb  !** 

"  Old  !  old^  papa  !  I  am  sure  I  did  not  see 
any  man  to  compare  to  you  during  my  ab- 
sence, not  even  in  beauty  ;  —  fashion,  you 
know,  is  another  thingr/* 

**  But  come,  Anna,  is  there  no  alteration  in 
your  old-fashioned  husband  that  you  wish  to 
make  ?"  cried  Derville,  as  his  wife  drew  near 
the  affectionate  group. 

**None,**  said  she,  as  she  threw  herself 
into  his  extended  arms  ;  ^^  thou  hast  no  faults, 
or  I  no  faults  can  spy.**  And  again  Mre. 
Derville  retired  to  rest,  feeling  ami  owning 
herself  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world. 
That  evening  too  had  brought  a  few  lines 
from  Mre.  Arlington,  assuring  her  of  her  con- 
tinued healtli,and  grateful  love. 

The  next  morning  she  rose,  meaning  to  be 
very  notable  and  to  resume  her  household  du- 
ties directly ;  but  she  went  over  her  house, 
made  a  great  bustle,  seemed  very  busy,  and 
did  nothing. 

^  W  hat  furniture  and  plate,  &c.,  have  jou 
brought  down  with  you?**  asked  Derville, 
when  they  met  at  dinner.  **  I  have  heard 
very  little  of  Lady  Anne*s  legacy  !'* 

**  There  is  little  to  hesr.  I  was  much  dis- 
appointed in  its  value;  and  Mr.  Parrel  and  I 
agreed  that  I  had  better  sell  most  of  the  furni- 
ture and  some  of  the  china  ornaments  and 
plate,  and  buy  new, — I  should  have  liked  to 
have  had  two  or  three  things  which  I  gave  up 
to  Lsdy  Lucy.** 

And  why  did  you  not  take  theml** 
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^  BecAUM  the  wished  to  htTe  them ;  and 
•he  was  so  civil  that  I  leally  had  a  pleaaore 
in  obliging  her— though  Mr.  Farrell  adTised 
me  not.** 

**  Interest  would  make  any  one  civil ;  how- 
ever, I  had  nther  ahe  shonld  be  able  to  say 
that  yon  were  generona,  than  that  yon  were 
selfish.  Bat  now  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
more  about  Mrs.  Arlington ;  her  letter  to  me 
bespeaks  a  woman  of  education;  of  grieat 
kindness  of  heart;  and  her  invitation  la  a 
tempting  one;  but  this  is  all  I  know,  and  I 
believe  yon  know  little  more.** 

'*  No,  we  do  not ;  except  that  ahe  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  graceful,  aecompliahed  and 
enviable  of  women.^ 

^  Enviable !  Haa  ahe  a  husband  and  chil- 
dren, Anna  t'* 

''  Not  children,  certainly ;  and  perhaps  not 
a  huaband ;  and  ao  far,**  said  she  smiling,  **  I 
know  women  more  to  be  envied;— > but  her 
house,  her  grounds,  her  style  of  living — in- 
deed, Dervule,  I  should  like  to  live  Just  like 
Mrs.  Arlington;  I  mean  with  you  and  my 
children,  not  without.** 

'*  But  still  you  do  not  know  who  she  is  !** 
Here  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Travera  put  a  stop 
to  the  conversation,  but  it  was  renewed  as 
soon  as  he  waa  seated. 

•«Well,  Trevers,**  said  Mr.  Dwville,  •'I 
can*t  find  out  who  my  wife*8  new  friend  ia.** 

'*  I  begin  to  think  I  have  discovered,**  re- 
plied Mr.  Travers ;  **  but  my  ideas  and  recol- 
lections on  the  subject  are  very  imperfect  and 
confused.  I  think  she  was  a  Miss  Louisa 
Fortescue.     But  ArlinsTton  is  not  her  real 


»» 


name. 

'^  Not  her  real  name  !**  exclaimed  his  audi- 
tors in  some  consternation. 

**  No ;  for  some  reason  or  other  I  suspect 
that  she  is  separated  from  her  husband,  whose 
name  I  think  is  Seymour.** 

** Seymour!**  exclaimed  Jane;  "then  we 
saw  his  picture.  '  There  was  a  curtain  before 
it,  which  I  undrew.  It  was  the  picture  of  a 
very  handsome  man,  and  I  asked  who  it  was. 
I  remember  now  that  she  sighed  deeply,  turn- 
ed away,  and  said,  *  that  gentleman's  name  is 
Seymour.*  *' 

'*  Very  strange !  and  very  mysterious  !'* 
said  Derville  thoughtfully. 

-*'  It  has  always  a  bad  appearance,**  said 
Travers,  "when  a  wife  is  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  lives  in  such  splendour !  and 
this  lady  too  goes  by  another  name,  and  that 
not  her  maiden  name!  Surely,  before  you 
continue  this  intimacy,  you  ought  to  inquire 
more  concerning  this  lady,  for  Jane*s  sake, 
and  alao  for  -yours,  my  dear  madam,  for  you 
are  as  yet  too  young  and  too  lovely  to  be 
known  to  associate  with  ladies  of  doubtful 
character." 

"My  dear  sir,**  esfferly  replied  Mrs.  Der- 
ville? "  it  is  true  that  I  have  had  no  means  of 
>iUK>wing  how  women  who  are  not  good,  look. 


and  talk,  ud  bchayn;  iMl  I  Ml  it  to  ha  in- 
poaaible,  that  any  woamn  can  look«  aaid  talk, 
and  act  likn  Mit.  AilingtoB,  wIm  innsi  pns 
and  feoltlean  fai  thooght  and  ia  daad." 

"Yon  are  nnis  jowaeK  mj  dew  andam, 
and  therelbiis  it  la  impoaaiUn  far  jon  to  aas- 
pact  the  purity  of  anocfaer.  Thone  who  an 
eonacionaly  good  m  not  apt  to  anaptet  lbs 
virtue  of  othan.** 

"  Then  how  ia  it  dal  yov  n^eet  Mia.  Ar- 
lington, sir  1** 

"Fairly  letortad,** aiad  DemDo. 

"  But  yon  muat  own.**  aaid  Mr.  IVafan, 
««thatthaaitiiatioDianaiiignlaronat**  | 

««Tma;  but  all  ali^nlv aitutioM  am  nH: 
guilt¥  ones.  For  Inrtanne,  wlial  anat  aay' 
one  have  thought,  wlio  Itnew  tiie  danger  la 
which  my  husband  was ezpoaed  finea  the  eon>, 
tagion  in  Lovelanda,  if  they  had  heard  ma 
ainging,  and  aeen  me  gnijMf  ahont  to  paitisa, 
and  enjoying  myael(  aa  iTall  waa  wdl  andi 
aafeathomel  This  was  a  auapieiooaaitBa-' 
tion.  Yet  atill^-how  innocent  I  waa  evan  sf 
impropriety  at  the  momeBt!** 

"  WelV*  replied  Derville,  witfi  n  beneto- 
lent  amile,  ^  I  \i\n  to  hear  yon  defend  year 
new  acqudntanee,  and  I  will  nnawnr  bar  kl- 
ter;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  mako  aoase  in* 
Quiriea  concerning  her,  and  Faircll  wfll  do  it 
{or  ua.  But  come,  bafore  it  ia  dark  lat  as 
take  a  walk  and  viait  aome  of  aay  pniiahion- 
era ;  thoash  even  now  1  wiU  not  allow  yon  Is 
go  into  all  the  cottagna,  leal  tliare  bo  any  i^ 
mains  of  infection.** 

"No,  no,**  said  Mr.Traven,  »doyonalay 
at  home,  or  go  somewhere  else;  I  want  lo< 
have  a  tkte-^kte  with  your  wife,  and  I  choose  | 
to  have  it  now.**  I 

"  Very  well ;  but  I  suppoee  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  come  and  meet  youl  and  in  the 
meanwhile  I  will  take  the  children  to  see  s ' 
new  prospect  station  which  I  have  diacoveivd.** 

>^  hen  they  were  alone  together,  Mr.  Tra- 
vers told  Mrs.  Derville  that  he  wiahed  her  to 
visit  the  cottagers  and  othera  of  the  parishion- 
ers without  her  husband,  that  ahe  might  have 
the  delight  of  bearing  hia  praiaea  from  their 
own  lips,  a  tribute  of  which  respect  would  pre- 
vent their  payment  in  hia  presence ;  and  Mrk  > 
Derville  thanked  him  heartily  for  hia  conside- 
rate attention. 

Nor  was  it  needless ;  and  the  delighted  Mis. : 
Derville  enjoyed  that  gratification  most  desr 
to  the  heart  of  a  virtooua  and  aflectionaie! 
wife,— the  well-earned  praiaea  and  blessings  > 
bestowed  on  a  beloved  huaband  by  grateful  j 
beings  whom  he  had  either  aervad,  aaved,  or  • 
consoled.  \ 

When  Derville  met  them  on  tliait  retura,  I 
the  flushed  cheeks,  and  red,  tearlhi  eyea  of! 
his  wife  filled  him  at.fiiat  with  anxiety;  bstj 
the  affectionate  amile  and  tendar  nreasuis  of 
his  hand  with  which  she  weIo<Hnod  him,  looa 
diasipated  hia  alarm;  and  Travera  kindly 
aaid,  "  Do  not  regret  yoor  wife's  laua,fer  they 
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aie  the  tears  of  pride  and  of  happiness.**  And 
that  eTeningr  she  again  forgot  that  the  rooms 
were  small,  and  that  the  supper  was  served 
on  queen*8-ware.  The  next  day  hrought  an- 
other letter  from  Mrs.  Arlington  in  answer  to 
one  which  Mrs.  Derrille  had  written  to  an- 
nounce her  safe  arrival  and  happy  meeting 
with  her  husband ;  and  to  which  Mary  Ann 
had  added  a  postscript  to  inform  her  that 
Nelly  had  two  puppies,  one  of  which  (the 
handsomest)  she  was  bringing  up  for  her. 
This  letter  was  a  franked  one ;  and  on  opening 
it  they  found  a  paper  enclosed,  on  the  outside 
of  which  was  written  *' A  christening  present 
tot  Nelly,**  and  the  following  note  to  Mary 
Ann: 

'••My  dear  child, 
'*I  be^  my  intended  pet  may  be  named 
Caius  if  It  be  a  dog;  and,  as  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,  I,  as  a  sponsor,  send  a  present,  of 
which,  however,  you  are  to  have  the  sole  dis- 
posal under  the  direction  and  care  of  your 
good  father,  who  will,  I  am  sure,  dispose  of 
it  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  Gracchi.  Your  affectionate 
friend,  Louisa  Arlington.** 

The  paper  was  opened,  and  the  delifi;hted 
but  wondering  Mary  Ann  held  up  three  bank- 
notes. The  amount  was——  but  I  will  not 
say  what  it  was,  for  I  know  that  some  of  my 
readers  will  say,  '*  nonsense !  it  was  far  too 
much  for  her  to  give  !**  and  others  would  ex- 
claim, ''shame  on  her!  she  ought  to  have 
given  a  great  deal  more,  if  she  meant  to  show 
er  gratitude  to  the  mother  for  her  having 
saved  her  life.**  Therefore,  I  will  avoid  all 
risk  of  offending  the  prudent  and  the  money- 
loving  on  one  hand,  and  the  over-generous  on 
the  other,  who  are  usually,  alas !  those  who 
have  nothing  to  give, — and  will  not  disclose 
the  amount  of  the  bank-notes,  except  by  im- 
plication. When  Derville  saw  the  notes,  he 
would  have  given  one  of  them  at  that  moment 
to  be  sure  that  Mrs.  Arlington  was,  and  al- 
ways had  been,  the  angel  which  his  wife  de- 
scribed her  to  be ;  as,  though  he  saw  that  this 
gifl  was  only  the  result  of  a  generous,  and, 
perhaps,  a  proud  heart,  eager  to  show  its 
sense  of  a  benefit  received,  and  that  this  gif\ 
would  only  be  the  forerunner  of  more  boun- 
ties ;  still,  what  he  could  have  received  with 
pleasure  from  the  hand  of  unblemished  excel- 
lence, he  shrunk  from  receiving  from  that  of 
I  doubtful  virtue.  But  he  discarded  the  uncan- 
|dld  thought  again  immediately;  and  while 
his  wife  and  elder  children  expatiated  with 
delight  on  the  handsome  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Arlington  had  contrived  to  make  her 
pTstent,  he  took  the  amazed  and  perplexed 
Ifiry  Ann  on  his  knee,  to  explain  to  her 
what  Mrs.  Arlington  meant,  tnd  what  thaj 
sdmirBd. 

'  ^Btttpafm,**  nid  Mm  A 
ihm9  BO  tdmnaia^in  JtfiVi  JM 


bank-notes  for  the  puppy  1  If  it  was  anybody 
else,  I  should  say  it  was  silly ;  for  you  know, 
papa,  if  I  were  to  give  it  to  him,  he  would 
only  tear  it  in  pieces.** 

*'  Very  true ;  but  you  are  not  ordered  to  give 
it  to  him ;  ^ou  are  told  to  give  it  to  me — that 
is,  to  put  It  under  my  care,  as  I  shall  know 
how  to  dispose  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  Gracchi.** 

••  Yes." 

''  Well  then,  listen,  Mary  Ann !  I  shall  put 
this  money  out  to  interest,  and  it  will  bring 
in  such  a  sum ;  and  as  you  are  the  mistress 
of  Nelly  and  her  puppies,  it  will  enable  you, 
you  see,  to  provide  very  handsomely  for  them 
indeed — a  chicken  now  and  then,  or  a  bottle 
of  wine  and  fine  fruit,  and  so  on.** 

''0  dear,  papa,  but  it  would  be  quite  a 
shame  to  give  dogs  such  things !  And  besides, 
they  don*t  want  3iem,  and  would  be  just  as 
happy  without;  and  that  money  would  buy 
you  something,  and  mamma,  and  Lionel,  and 
siHter,  and  me  too,  papa.  0  dear !  1  am  sure 
Mrs.  Arlington  can*t  expect  me  to  lay  out  that 
money  on  dogs.** 

•*No,  my  child,**  replied  Derville,  "no; 
Mrs.  Arlington  has  no  such  wish ;  and  now, 
therefore,  perhaps  you  will  understand  why 
your  mother  and  Lionel  and  Jane  were  so 
charmed  with  the  delicate  manner  in  which 
she  made  you  this  present,  by  pretending  it 
was  for  the  puppy  on  its  being  named.*' 

"Then  it  was  make-believe,  papa,  and  I 
thought  that  was  wrong.** 

"  So  make-believe  always  is,  my  dear,  when 
meant  to  deceive ;  but  this  was  meant  for  no 
such  purpose.  Now  listen,  Mary  Ann;  Mrs. 
Arlington  is  a  very  rich  lady,  and  your  mother 
has  saved  her  life ;  now  we  are  not  rich ;  and 
though  our  income  is  good,  part  of  it  is  only 
life  income ;  therefore,  though  Lionel  at  my 
death  will  have  my  living,  as  it  is  a  family 
one,  the  rest  of  my  fortune  will  not  be  large 
enough  to  enable  me  to  leave  much  to  you 
and  Jane; — this  present,  then,  to  you,  will  be 
a  welcome  addition  to  your  fortune,  Mary 
Ann.*' 

"  My  fortune,  papa !  Why,  to  be  sure,  you 
will  give  half  to  Jane !  I  shall  not  keep  it 
all  r 

"Good  child,**  said  the  gratified  father; 
while  Jane  kissed  her  glowin?  cheek.  "  Yes, 
my  dear,  you  must  keep  it  all,  or  I  will  keep 
it  for  you,  for  such  was  the  design  of  the 
donor ;  and  1  am  very  sure  that  she  will  find 
some  way  of  being  equally  generous  to  Lionel 
and  Jane — but  all  in  good  time.** 

"  So  am  I,**  said  Mrs.  Derville;  and  Lionel 
and  Jane  silently  acquiesced  in  the  opinion. 

"  But  now  listen  again,  Mary  Ann.  You 
•re  only  eight,  I  think. 

**  0  yet  r  I  •IB  •ItnotX  iai^  \jv^'«l?^ 

p  Mflft.  kfi  \\^  \  Vnw«  ^\X!L  wwnft' 
A  At  ^%  V^  ^^DA  VfiMsmX^ 
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icoomolatfty— thtt  is,  do  not  take  it  out  ^ 
spend  itr^will  double  iteelf  in  fourteen  yean ; 
and  by  the  time  yoi|  are  rather  more  th^  two 
and  twenty  it  will  make  you  a  pretty  littte 
fortune.*' 

*'  Me,  papa !  Oh !  how  kind  i|i  Mrs.  Ailing 
ton ! — But  why  did  she  not  give  it  to  me  at 
once,  and  not  aend  it  to  ipe  for  the  dogat*' 

'*  I  wUi  tell  you ;— that  would  have  looked 
08  if  )ihe  said,  *  You  are  poor,  and  I  owe  you 
an  obligation ;  so  take  this  money— I  know  you 
want  it;— but  by  ffiving  it  thua,  ahe  aeema  to 
throw  a  veil  over  her  real  motives,  fmd  deli- 
cately—«nd  ** — ^Derville  was  really  puaaled ; 
and  not  less  so,  when  Mary  Ann  interrupted 
him  with, ''  But  after  all,  papa,  it  is  the  same 
thing,  you  know,  and  you  are  poor,  imd  Mrs. 
Arlington  thinks  you  so.  I  cannot  see  the 
beauty  of  all  this  make-believe**'  And  Der- 
ville  could  not  help  laughing  as  he  replied, 
''  Indeed,  Mary  Ann,  on  second  thoughts,  no 
more  can  I ;  and  if  Mra.  Arlington  had  ssad, 
*  J  wish  to  provide  for  the  chOdrep,  as  their 
mother  has  served  me  so  greatly,  bv  givinff 
them  something  out  of  my  supernuity,*  1 
should  not  have  felt  justified  in  being  oflend- 
ed,  or  in  refosing ;  still,  I  own  the  manner 
ahe  adopted  showed  some  delicacy  of  mind.* 

«>  Some !  Oh,  a  great  deal  !**  exclaimed  all 
but  Mary  Ann,  ^a  they  were  very  tenaciooa 
of  Mrs.  Arlingrton  reputation  for  every  thing 
exalted ;  but  little  Mary  Ann,  on  this  oocfi- 
sion,  could  have  exclaimed  like  Mungo  in  the 
farce,  **  How  can  me  like  what  me  no  under- 
stand r* 

That  day,  afWr  this  new  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  this  communication  from  Mrs.  Ar- 
lington bad  subsided,  Mrs.  Derville  resumed, 
but  imperfectly,  her  daily  occupations;  and 
she  broke  off  gladly  to  unpack  some  things 
just  arrived  by  the  wagons  from  London.  But 
it  was  difficult  for  her  to  find  places  for  all  her 
acouisitions,  and  she  found  that  both  the  china 
ana  plate  closets  must  be  enlarged,  or  new 
ones  made.  Yet  how  to  do  this  she  did  not 
know,  as  she  designed  to  convert  a  sort  of 
light  closet,  which  commanded  a  fine  view 
and  had  a  tent-bed  in  it,  into  a  boudoir,  though 
how  to  spare  the  room  was  a  consideration  of 
no  small  difficulty.  ^*  Little  did  I  think  I  had 
so  many  wants!*'  said  Mrs.  Derville  as  she 
looked  over  her  rooms  and  her  furniture;  *Mt 
is  surprising  how  I  could  be  so  long  satisfied 
with  such  a  slender  store  of  conveniences! 
Positively,  we  have  hardly  a  chair  fit  to  sit 
upon ;  I  must  have  chaises  longues  instead  of 
that  lumbering  old-fashioned  sofa." 

Nor  was  it  long  before  she  made  a  general 
complaint  to  her  husband  of  Uie  impossibility 
to  exist  any  longer  without  certain  articles, 
to  obtain  which  part  of  the  legacy  must  be 
expended;  **and  1  assure  you,"  she  added, 
'*  Lionel  is  very  willing  to  engage  to  spend 
the  less  the  first  year  at  college." 

**  Weil,  that  is  as  you  and  he  please,"  re- 


pUed  I>anrttW  piMt  »  »"  UlMl  i»  9W.#iU 
M  well  aa  iniiie,j»pdlii«jiottegii«omkfli 
be  as  deivr  to  yofi  aa  ip  laeg  tfh>  §9  wiKif 
to  f  pend  le«a  on  rapl  ipaqapniiM  ttmlt  fli  W| 
ape^  mora  <m  hwoM  viuala,  ao  J^  js." 

"^  Fofi^M  wo^ta  I  Mf .  D^rrttte.** 

*«  Yea,  my  dear;  are  ths^ynoiaol  TViafe 
is  quite  u  gwrf  as  it  «rer  wm»  MioM{k  k  ■ 
not  ao  nev-MMOMdi  a^d  va  bavya  BiibHia 
been  ao  happy  aad*  90  food-natmadt  iMtvfl 
have  not  needed  a  AoMrfair,  orfoooi  4o  yapt  ii 
---ja  not  that  the  praper  tiapaiaikNi  of  iha  vail 
AoMilptr,  Aanpit*' 

^'Nonaemr  oiM  Mia.  I>fniUa  . 
ly;  *«ca]l  it  dnaateMoon^  jtf  yov  wilL  1 
want  a  room  I  can  calT  my  own,  to  ait  ia  ia> 
morning,  and  reoelve  eompaay  ia.** 

**  Have  you  not  two  panovxar* 

"Yes.** 

**.Attd  win  they  not  hold  morning  Tiaitas 
more  conveniently  than  a  eloaetf  I  coacladt 
you  do  not  mean  to  pot  JhtbouMr  to  iba  an- 
ginal useof  9uchanartip6nta« — -tbataf  aiapait* 
ment  aacred  to  a  uU4r^Uf^ 

Mre.  Derville,  cons^ona  that  ber  baaboai^ 
raillery  and  observationa  wen  Jual,  fak  a  UHli 
angry,  and  replied  that  **iildeed  aha  iMd  aa 
room  quite  big  enoogfi  to  breatha  ftaalj  im^fai 
that  the  houae  now  aaened  to  liar  miis  a 
ahell.** 

»« But  a  nutahell  at^l  foU  of  ite 
voured  meat,!  hope!**  bo  gantlj  noUad.  **tf 
your  rooma  are  fmall,  4ify  hafia  bitbartabtni 
*  little  rooma  of  giaat  eomfert,*  Anna,  bfia 
they  noti  and  I  truat  they  will  be  ao  agiB. 
If  not,  0  Mrs.  Arlington !  your  poatilioa  sad 
you  will  have  much  to  answer  for  !** 

So  saying,  with  a  pained  and  mortified  ex- 

Sression  of  countenance  he  left  the  room;  and 
Irs.  Derville,  finding,  on  consulting  witii  the 
carpenter  whom  she  had  aent  for,  that  ear 
Urging  the  closets  would  coat  a  ^^reat  deal  of 
money,  resolved  to  give  up  converting  the  closet 
up  stairs  into  a  houSuir  which  ahe  did  not  waal, 
but  to  convert  it  into  a  china-cloaet  which  iht 
did  want ;  as  Lady  Anne's  bequest  of  chmi 
was  really  large  and  handaome.  Some  of  tbe 
vases  and  dishes,  however,  in  imitetion  of 
Lady  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Arlington,  ahe  reaolvsd, 
though  at  the  risk  of  having  them  thrown 
down,  to  set  in  her  drawing-room,  (as  shtj 
now  called  the  best  parlour,)  on  brackela,  and; 
in  stands  made  for  the  purpose.  1 

When  she  next  saw  her  huabaad,  it  vao  •' 
with  the  painful  consciouanesa  that  bar  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  comparative  potaity  and , 
small ness  of  ber  home  had  given  his  pain;, 
but  the  resolution  she  had  made  toeairy  heri 
point,  and  make  her  house  aa  elegaBlaspos-| 
sible,  determined  her  to  conquer  the  impalw. 
oi  her  heart,  and  to  prove  to  him  by  her  n- 
lence  relative  to  what  he  had  said  whea  bf 
left  the  room,  that  without  the  indo]geB0M[ 
whi^h  she  required,  her  comfort  in  her  hooie 
could  never  in  future  be  what  it  bad  bsta;i 
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lod  thi«  was  the  firat  ancomforuble  meal  the 
busbaDcl  and  wife  had  ever  eaten  together. 

Mm.  Derrille  only  spoke  to  complain  of  the 
■Bcomfortableneas  of  the  chairs,  and  to  declare 
that  they  were  so  larse  and  wide,  they  made 
the  little  room  atill  Te89;^then  the  tables 
Ittd  better  be  sent  to  London  to  be  sold,  and 
the  new-fashioned  table,  that  shots  up  and 
Iraws  out,  bought  in  its  stead.  As  to  the 
lofa,  that  was  not  to  be  borne  with  a  day  lon- 
ger. ^  How  ungrateful  this  is  in  you,  Anna,** 
laid  Derrille  reproachfully, ''  when  you  must 
reeollect  how  comfortably  you  have  often  re- 
dined  oo  it  after  your  confinements  or  little 
iUDeaaea,and  declared,  while  I  sat  on  one  side 
bT  it  reading  you  to  sleep,  that  no  bed  was  ever 
more  comfortable!  Anna,  the  couch  is  the  same, 
ftiid  your  nurse  is  also  unchanged— but— **  here 
Im  paused,  and  starting  up  abruptly  left  the 
PDom. 

When  once  persons  are  very  wrong,  it  is 
iifficult  to  ffet  right  again — and  Mrs.  Derrille 
fell  this.  Her  heart  whispered,  **  Follow  your 
Iniaband,  and  tell  him  you  are  no  more  altered 
Ihao  he  or  the  sofa,  and  that  you  own  the  sofa 
b  a  rery  good  sofa.**  But  pride  whispered, 
that  Derville  did  not  make  sufficient  allow- 
lacea  for  the  different  life  which  she  had  late- 
ly led,  and  the  elegant  style  of  furniture,  &c. 
lo  which  she  had  latdy  been  accustomed; 
lad  that  he  ought  not  to  resent  so  highly  her 
rcry  natural  dissatisfaction  with  accommoda- 
tions so  very  different  to  those  which  she  had 
laft.  **  What  would  Lady  Lucy  say,  and  what 
would  Lord  this,  or  Lady  t*other  think,  if  they 
were  to  Tisit  her  by  chance,  and  see  how  un- 
ttylish  every  thing  about  her  wasi  No,  for 
bi«  own  lake,  and  especially  in  case  Mrs.  Ar- 
liagton  should  ever  be  their  go^^  "^®  muat 

E  things  a  little  smart  about  her — **  And  she 
not  follow  her  husband. 
Derville  wandered  out  to  the  furthest  and 
lonely  eitremity  of  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
only  to  conceal  his  emotion  from  every 
ije,  but  alio  to  commune  with  his  own  heart, 
ind  ask  himself  whether  he  did  not  too  keenly 
Ircl  these  little  follies  of  his  wife,  and  too  visi- 
bly lesont  them.  She  had  been,  he  heard  from 
Liooelv  excessively  admired  and  courted  whi- 
thersoever she  went ;  and  he  saw  that  if  she 
bad  ffi^^n  him  encouragement,  she  might 
baw  led  her  old  lover,  now  an  admired  man 
sf  high  rank,  an  avowed  captive  in  her  chains. 
But  Uiis  Ticious  indulgence  of  her  vanity,  not 
Mkly  exclusive  love  for  him  had  forbidden,  but 
>rificiple  and  an  innate  delicacy  and  purity  of 
oelioir*  which  led  her  to  loathe  even  the  ap- 
tnumace  of  a  homage  repugnant  to  good  mo- 
•ala.  Why  then  should  he  so  severely  judge 
nch  a  slight  eridence  of  woman*s  weakness 
short 

*•  1  was  wrong — I  was  very  wrong ;  and  by 
neh  expressions  of  my  quick  feelings  I  am 
lot  likely  to  reconcile  her  to  retirement  and  to 
mt  home,  if  indeed,  as  it  now  seems,  her  heart 


is  in  a  degree  alienated  from  it.  Well  then,  I 
will  return  home  and  seek  her  out,  and  speak 
kindly  to  her;  but  I  dare  say  I  shall  meet  her 
coming  out  in  search  of  me.** 

His  hopes,  however,  deceived  him,  and  he 
found  Mrs.  Derville  still  in  the  parlour,  and 
looking  over  some  new  silver  forks  which  were 
just  arrived.  She  turned  her  head  on  his  en- 
trance, and  held  up  one  to  him  with  a  forced 
smile ;  but  her  look  was  calm,  and  to  his  sur^ 
prise  he  saw  no  traces  of  tears  on  her  cheek, 
though  he  had  evidently  twice  that  day  left  her 
with  wounded  feelings.  Then  she  waa  indeed 
changed,  he  thought;  for  he  knew  not  the 
effort  Mrs.  Dervule  made  to  suppress  the 
marks  of  feeling  which  he  had  so  anxiously 
soughL 

At  this  moment  Jane  entered,  followed  by 
Edward  Eustace,  the  young  curate,  who  had 
obtained  her  father*s  and  mother*s  permission 
to  try  to  win  her  affectiona,  and  who,  till  this 
unfortunate  journey  to  London,  Derville  hoped 
had  very  nearly  succeeded,  as  his  conduct  was 
unimpeachable,  and  his  situation  in  life  good. 
Janets  mother  had  been  content  to  marry  an 
humble  country  clergyman, — and  why  should 
her  daughter,  who  had  not  more  beauty  or  more 
accomplishments,  and  had  certainly  much  less 
fortune,  aspire  to  a  more  lofty  connexion  1 — 
■  He  therefore  was  not  sorry  to  see  Jane  retam 
,  free  even  in  her  aflfirctions,  and  he  now  wel- 
comed Eustace  to  thehouae  with  even  parental 
ardour. 

Mrs.  Derville,  he  thought,  was  nther  cold 
in  her  welcome ;  but  then  he  knew  that  he  had 
vexed  her ;  but  Jane*s  manner  distressed  him 
i  beyond  measure,  and  he  saw  that  it  rendered 
Eustace  excessively  unhappy.  The  truth  was, 
Jane  had  flattered  herself  that  Eustace,  who 
lived  at  the  next  village,  would  be  watching 
for  her  return ;  and  she  was  so  much  disap- 
pointed at  not  seeing  him,  that  she  resolved  to 
revenge  herself  on  him  by  treating  him  with 
cold,  supercilious  civility — and  she  was  no  bad 
imitator  of  Miss  Orme*s  manner  to  herself. 
When  he  offered  to  set  her  a  chair,  she  bejg- 
ged  he  would  not  trouble  himself ;— when  she 
dropped  her  needle,  she  declared  he  was  too 
good  to  make  an  effort  to  find  it ; — and  when 
he  presented  it  to  her,  she  took  it  with  a  smile, 
but  did  not  look  at  him  while  she  thanked 
him. 

Lionel  had  not  yet  seen  Eustace ;  and  when 
he  entered  the  room,  the  unaffected  cordiality 
of  hb  manner  would  hare  made  him  amen<» 
for  the  coldness  of  Jane*s,  if  the  attentions  of 
friendship  could  ever  make  the  heart  that  loves 
amends  lor  the  neglect  and  the  disdain  of  the 
object  beloTed. 

LionePs  eyes  smirkled  and  his  cheek  glowed 
at  sight  of  his  friend ;  and  Derville  said  to 
himaelf,  ^  At  least  there  is  one  of  them  unso- 
phisticated and  onchanged  !** 

*' Well,  Eustace,  how  are  Tool  I  am  d»> 
lighted  toaee  yon,**  ezelaioiacl  LioMl,as  Ens- 
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taflSv  ezpretsinff  bU  wetoome  mone  by  an  tgi^ 
tated  gnMD  of  bu  band  tban  bj  woraa«  aroae 
to  meet  nim;  '*Bat  wbere  wen  yon  |be 
eremiig  we  arriTedt  and  wby  baye  we  not 
seen  yoa  beibre!  I  aMore  you,  Jane  and  I 
botb  expected  to  aee  you  on  tbe  road,  to  give 
na  a  welcome,  jaat  befbiie  we  tuni  off  at  tbe 
gate  tbat  leada  to  year  hoaae.*' 

Jane  at  tbeee  worda  pretended  to  take  np 
and  examine  the  ailver  forka,  aa  ahe  eoqld  not 
deny  what  Lionel  aaid,  and  did  not  like  to 
aeem  to  hear  it  without  denying  it;  bat  ahe 
very  anxioaaly  expected  the  anawer;  and  her 
fioher  waa-no  onintereated  and  unobaenrant 
apectator  of  what  waa  paaaing. 

'*  It  waa  my  intention  to  to  waiting  at  that 
very  gate,*'  said  Eustace;  **  bat  just  as  I  waa 
aettinff  off  for  it,  I  waa  auinmoned  to  do  duty 
at  a  raurch  some  miles  off,  where  the  minister 
waa  auddenly  taken  ill  as  he  waa  going  to 
bary  a  corpse;  nor  would  he  allow  me  to 
come  away— becauae  be  waa  ayre  he  waa  dy* 
ing--till  this  very  evening ;  and  then,  being 
auffered  to  leave  him,  I  came  hither,  without 
even  going  home." 

**  Now!  ahall  see  what  effect  this  baa  on 
Jane,**  thought  her  anxiooa  father;  and  to  his 
inexpressible  joy  he  saw  her  torn  round  with 
a  blushing  cheek  and  a  smile  of  the  sweetest 
animation;  and  holding  out  one  of  the  forks  to 
Eustace,  ''  See  !'*  she  cried,  *'  what  extrava- 
gancea  we  have  been  guilty  of!** 

There  waa  nothing  in  the  action  itself,  bqt 
the  manner  of  it  waa  every  thing.  Eustace 
took  the  fork,  his  eyes  met  hers ;  he  under- 
stood her  late  coldness  and  supercilious  civil- 
ity; his  heart  beat  with  renewed  hope;  and 
as  he  pressed  her  hand  on  returning  the  fork, 
he  thought,  nay  he  was  sure,  the  pressure  waa 
gently  returned. 

Derviile's  heart  was  also  lightened  of  this 
new  load,  and  in  time  he  was  sure  his  wife 
would  be  kind  to  him  again. 

The  servant  now  brought  in  a  packet  that 
came  by  the  post,  franked  by  a  secretary  of 
state.  It  was  large,  and  evidently  contained 
notbinof  but  writing.  I  was  directed  to  Mis. 
Derville.  She  eagerly  opened  it,  and  found 
it  was  from  Mre.  Arlington. 

Mre.  Derville  read  a  few  minutes  to  her- 
self; but  her  bosom  soon  heaved,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  teara ;  till  at  length,  unable  to 
subdue  her  feelings,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
husband's  neck,  and  faintly  murmuring  out 
**  Forgive  me,  my  best  love  !**  she  hid  her  face 
on  his  shoulder. 

Mra.  Arlington  wrote  as  follows : 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MRS.  ARLINGTON. 

".The  Lawn- House. 
*^  From  a  palace,  the  seat  of  sad  and  solitary 
^ndeur,  I  address  you  at  your  simple  dwell- 
ing, the  abode  of  maternal  love  and  of  wedded 
happiness.  Long  after  you  left  me,  I  followed 
your  carriage-wheels  in  fancy,  and  envied  you 


yonrprMraiiit  foi  m  wipe  fctrtwi^glftlb 
home  oTToor  ynatb  ^^A  ihft  hubawl  of  fHf 
heart,  ana  that  bauknd  «  Maff  to  j|«jiiii 
And  I  tmilad with  mmnemwlahlnmm 
berad  that  to  yoa  I  )md  Mpoiwd  an  ^Mm^^ 
envy  ;-^y, fad jpoliqio  i  moor  to  mI{  At 
I  am  doubtful  at  «ii|t  m»f  m  yov 


when  this  paekot  waahoo  yoa. 

^A  few  days  will  than  tmveduNsd 
yonr  lannion  witb  thio  balovod  bMotad; 
afler  the  first  fond  ooiolioiii  Imvo  inboMiJithi 
ambitions  love  of  grandoiir  aiad  Ivzanoo  of  m 
which  DOW oiremniHifieoo  Ium1«I  omt, 
ed  in  yoqr  boopuiv  wUl  bavo  kmi  laiopa-ti 
ahow  itself;  and  aLnody  I  eaa  taaf  yoa  fm 
jeoting  dtoratioDOy  ieiknig  bow  omh^ 
and  a  little  an^ry  with  ]Mr.  Oervillo  for  Ml 
sympathiiing  with  you  in  your  waato  ood  d» 
aatiafrctions.  Yoa;  mMbinka  I  eon  bahdi 
unusual  ffloom  over  his  idacid  brow,  aid  a 
feelinff  of  diseontenty  for  too  int  tino  io  yaar 
life,  damping  your  formor  eonaeiooaBaai  if 
being  bleat  beyond  yoor  aox*o  charier.  If  I 
have  fancied  and  forobodod  aright,  wjaat  As 
unworthy  and  nngralefiil  oenaatioBo;  haMi 
in  penitent  love  to  imploro  tho  paidoa  of  llai 
husband,  whom  yoor  woman's  weak— ^ 
however  ezcnaablo,  maj  hava  aronadod ;  aid 
when  yon  have  been  olaoped  to  liii  fei|^vi« 
bosom,  read  to  vour  family  tho  pagoa,  wkka 
for  your  aake  I  have  written— wntlaa  ti  omk 
vince  you  how  bleat  yonr  lot  baa  beea;  mi 
that,  were  your  reaidonee  a  liovai«aacb  a  |MIp 
ner  of  it  ahould  make  it  a  paradiao  ^wiiltBa  li 
make  you  for  ever  a  atranger  to  aoght  of  liivo* 
lous  repinings  and  frivolous  wishesy^und  to  bid 
you  bend  in  humble  and  contrite  thankfulness 
to  Heaven,  while  you  read  tho  bisioiy  of 
Louisa  Arungtoit." 

Mre.  Derville  had  read  thus  fer,  wbea, 
unable  to  endure  any  longer  the  reproaches 
of  her  own  heart,  thus  powerfully  called  into 
action,  she  addressed  tier  husband  as  neo* 
tioned  above;  and  when  Euatace  waa  goae, 
Derville  read  the  following  narrative  to  hisi 
deeply  interested  wife  and  children :  i 

**  I  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  many, 
and  was  consequently  watched  over  with  moia 
than  the  usual  care  of  parental  affection.  Bat 
my  parents  though  tender  were  ludicious,  and 
their  fondness  did  not  show  itself  in  unboand- 
ed  indulgence  of  all  my  deairea,  the  result 
always  of  selfish neas  rather  than  well-princi- 
pled affection ;  but  it  manifested  itself  ia  such 
salutary  restraints  and  wise  contndietioos,  as 
are  best  calculated  to  aecore  tbe  lutare  good 
of  its  object. 

'*  It  is  often  difficult  to  any  what  is  canae, 
and  what  is  effect;— but  whether  my  edoca- 
tion  influenced  my  temper,  or  my  temper 
was  fitted  to  profit  by  my  education,  I  know 
not ;  certain  however  it  ia,  tbat  I  waa  gentla 
and  submissive  under  parental  authority,  and 
that  nothing  could  eqnal  my  obedieoee  to  ay 
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pwenUt  but  my  Teneration  and  my  love  for 


**  My  grandfather  on  the  paternal  aide, 
though  the  younger  aon  of  a  nobleman,  had 
cnteftid  into  trade,  and  made  a  very  large  for- 
taae,  and  my  father  was  his  only  child.  1 
therefore  was  an  heiress  of  considenble  ex- 
pectations, consequently,  no  exoense  was 
•parvd  on  my  education ;  and  as  I  had  early 
•▼inced  a  talent  for  music,  the  first  masters 
were  employed  to  perfect  me  botli  in  singing, 
and  in  playing  on  ditTerent  instruments;  and, 
till  1  was  sixteen,  our  winters  were  all  passed 
IB  London.  But  at  that  time  my  motlier*s 
hflalth  became  so  much  affected  by  the  fogs  of 
the  metropolis,  that  we  removed  to  an  estate 
which  my  father  had  recently  purchased  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  provincial 
iBvn,  and  my  musical  instructors  promised 
that  they  would  continue  their  lessons  occa- 
■ioonlly  at  our  own  house,  when  the  London 
■wirm  was  over. 

**  There  was  a  regiment  of  dragoon  guards 
yartered  in  the  town  near  which  we  resided ; 
aad  though  1  was  not  what  is  called  ou/, being 
at  tlie  time  1  mention  not  seventeen,  I  was 
■erertheless  well  acquainted  with  the  officers ; 
aad  one  of  them,  a  young  lieutenant,  though 
ha  paid  me  no  particular  attention,  and  seemed 
•a  consider  me  as  a  child,  engaged  my  exclu- 
Hva  admiration. 

**  If  personal  beauty  in  a  man  can  excuse 
ion  in  woman,  he  had  sufficient  to  justify 
moat  unbounded ;  but  he  had  much  more 
ive  and  certain  recommendations,  —  a 
of  manner  which  I  never  yet  saw 
aqoalled,  and  a  tone  of  voice  which  when 
aace  heard  could  never  be  forgotten. 

**  This  dangerous  young  man  did  not  remain 

loBf  with  the  regiment  at  this  period ;  for  he 

was  sent  away  on  a  recruiting  party,  leaving 

.  hebind  him  a  characler  for  extravagance  and 

I  iaasoralitr,  which  those  who  admired  him, 

•  aaMi  myself  amongst  the  rest,  excused  on  the 

'aeore  of  his  youth.    But  I,  however  charmed, 

I  abould  have  forgotten  him,  had  he  not  returned 

'to  the  regiment  at  the  period  when  all  officers 

.'Joia,  and  just  time  enough  to  witness  my  first 

t appearance  at  a  public  ball. 

I     **  It  is  not  to  De  supposed  that  the  heiress 

taf  the  rich  Mr.  Fortescue  could  appear  at  her 

'iiat  ball  without  being  an  object  of  notice,  if 

act  of  adrainition ;  and  perhaps  I  was  both  ;^ 

eattaioly,  to  the  young  lieutenant  1  seemed  to 

ba  an  object  of  both ;— and  as  he  was  the  son 

'of  a  baronet,  and  his  connexions  were  good, 

mj  father  could  not  object  to  him  as  a  partner 

[far  his  daoghlsr. 

I  **  Bat  why  ahould  I  dwell  on  the  dangerous 
naarea  of  that  evening,  and  of  many  that 
crecded  it! 

■*!  was  prepared  to  like  him  from  my  pre- 
Ma  impreaaions  in  his  favour,  spite  of  his 
kmrnnuA  errors;  and  he  succeeded  only  too 
wA  ia  coaviacing  ma  that  ha  loved  me. 


«t 


At  length  he  made  me  proposals  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  1  referred  him  to  my  parents,  who 
had  always  declared  that,  as  money  was  no 
object  with  them,  they  would  ne\*er  object  to 
any  one  whom  1  loved,  provided  his  characler 
was  unexceptionable,  and  he  was  likely  to 
made  me  happy.  { 

**  To  be  brief;  my  fothar  unequivocally  re-| 
jected  my  lover*s  suit,  and  gave  him  his  rea-  i 
sons  why  he  did  so,  as  1  af&rwards  too  well 
knew.  He  told  him  that,  being  aware  of  my 
growing  partiality  for  him,  he  h^  made  minute 
inquiries  into  his  character  and  disposition, 
and  that  he  must  be  well  aware  what  the  ra* 
suit  of  his  inquiries  had  been ;  that  he  had 
learnt  his  temper,  when  not  restrained  by  pow- 
erful motives,  such  as  those  of  interest  and 
fear,  was  taunting,  tormenting,  and  tyranni- 
cal ;  and  what  his  habits  of  life  were,  it  did 
not,  he  added,  become  him  to  discuss;  that 
therefore,  however  distinguished  his  family 
was,  and  however  fascinating  his  manners, 
such  a  man  should  never,  with  his  consent, 
be  the  husband  of  his  daughter. 

**  My  lover  pleaded  his  youth,  as  an  excuse 
for  his  errors,  and  assured  my  father,  that  as 
his  love  for  me  would  make  him  wax  in  my 
hands,  his  irritability  of  temper  would  be  con- 
(^uered  by  my  gentleness  ana  endearing  quali- 
ties. But  he  argued  in  vain,  and  his  suit  was 
positively  rejected ;  and  my  mother  was  de- 
sired by  my  considerate  father  to  break  his 
commands  on  this  subject  to  me. 

**  Though  in  a  degree  prepared  for  the  com- 
munication, as  1  had  always  seen  my  father*s 
eye  sternly  fixed  on  him,  and  anxiously  on 
me,  whenever  he  had  been  present  at  our  in- 
terviews, it  completely  overwhelmed  me ;  and 
my  distress  was  such,  that  my  indulgent  mo- 
ther promised  to  prevail  on  my  father,  if  pos- 
sible, to  say,  that  if  my  lover  in  process  of 
time  should  seem  to  have  repented  the  error 
of  his  ways,  and  to  be  a  retormed  character 
botli  in  habits  and  temper,  he  would  allow 
him  to  visit  at  the  house.  But  her  efforts 
were  unavailing,  and  I  saw  myself  apparently 
for  ever  separated  from  the  man  who  1  believed 
had  been  in  a  great  measure  belied,  from  the 
calumnies  of  those  who  envied  him  his  charms 
and  his  accomplishments,  and  whom,  in  spite 
of  parental  prohibition  and  of  my  usual  obe- 
dience to  it,  I  tenderly  and  fervently  loved. 
And  my  lover  was  careful  to  keep  up  the  im- 
pression which  he  had  made,  oy  throwing 
himself  in  my  way  whenever  he  had  any  op- 
portunity. He  used  to  watch  my  fiither  from 
his  home;  and  then,  if  nataother  and  I  drove 
out,  or  I  rode  out  with  tW  servant,  I  used  to 
see  him  leaning  on  some  gate  in  the  road,  and 
looking  the  very  picture  of  hopeless  miserr ; 
while  he  took  care  that  every  one  should  be 
able  to  tell  us  that  he  shut  himself  up,  never 
dined  at  mess,  and  was  looking  woe-woraand 
pale — an  altered  man  in  bvery  respect.  All 
this  had  a  powerful  efiect  on  my  oiothar  aa 
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well  at  on  mjwdti  wad  wheo  she  saw  that  I 
too  grew  thin  and  looked  |Nde«  the  tboagbt 
my  nther  earned  hia  leaolntion  too  (ar*  and 
tliat  he  had  been  too  aereie  in  hia  Jndpnent, 
and  too  podtive  in  hia  refuaal. 

^  At  tnia  time  rov  father  waa  foreed  to  go 
on  bnalneaa  to  London ;  and  he  had  not  been 

S«e  long,  when  mj  lorer  wrote  to  my  mo- 
er*  whoee  pitying  fooka  when  he  met  oa  had 
not  been  loat  on  him,  eneloaing  a  letter  for 
myaelf,  which  reapeet  for  parental  authority, 
aiid  my  principlea,  prerented  him,  he  aaid, 
from  attempting  eren  to  get  deliTered  another 
way ;  hot  which  he  eameatly  conjored  her,  if 
ahe  Talued  hia  well-being  here  and  hia  aalnk 
tion  hereafter,  to  allow  me  to  read. 

''  My  mother  waa  affeeted  by  the  aolemn 
eameatness  of  hia  adjuration ;  aoftened  by  hia 
apparent  misery,  and  flattered  probably  by  the 
conaciouaneaa  that  lore  for  her  daughter  waa 
its  canae ;-— and  mv  father  wa$  abttU. 

**  Accordingly  she  allowed  me  to  read  thia 
fatal  letter,  the  contenta  of  which  remained  in- 
delibly engraven  on  mv  mind.  He  owned 
and  lamented  the  irritability  of  hia  temper, 
and  the  errors  into  which  yoath  and  the  arooor 
of  hia  passions  had  led  him ;  but  that,  aa  the 
infloence  of  virtooas  love  was  even  proverbial, 
and  he  had  never  felt  it  till  now,  he  waa  aore 
that  if  I  would  but  be  his  wife,  I  ahoald  not 
only  reform  and  render  eiemplary  hia  conduct 
on  earth,  but  I  should  save  hia  aoul  from 
otherwise  inevitable  destruction,  and  lead  a 
ainner  to  repentance  and  to  mercy. 

**  From  that  moment  I  resolved  on  principle 
not  to  attempt  to  subdue  my  attachment,  and 
my  mother  herself  espoused  his  cause ;  while 
1  saw  with  satisfaction  that  my  mind  preyed 
on  my  health,  and  that  my  appearance  was  so 
indicative  of  indisposition,  that  my  father  on 
his  return  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
alteration. 

*'  He  was  struck  with  it  indeed, — ^nay,  the 
sight  overwhelmed  him.  He  beheld  the  dar- 
ling of  his  heart,  the  sole  survivor  of  many 
beloved  children,  apparently  about  to  follow 
them  to  the  (frave,  the  vtctim  of  a  hopeless  at- 
tachment. Yet  painful  as  this  apprehension 
was,  he  thought  he  could  better  bear  to  see  me 
die,  than  unite  myself  to  a  man  such  as  he  be- 
lieved my  lover  to  be,  and  who  would  no 
doubt  render  my  existence  wretched. 

**  But  he  miscalculated  the  strength  of  his 
resolution;  and  he  found  at  last,  that  any 
thing  was  preferable  to  seeing  me  die  by 
inches,  willed  as  it  were  to  perish  by  him; 
and  if  I  must  pcri^j^  he  felt  that  he  had  rather 
I  should  die  the  victim  of  my  own  obstinacy, 
than  of  his.  In  short,  as  my  mother  was 
openly  our  friend,  and  my  father^s  own  heart 
betrayed  him,  we  carried  our  point;  and  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Seymour  had  left  the  army,  we 
were  married. 

"  Various  and  severe  were  the  animadver- 
aiona  which  my  peraevering  attachment  occa- 


aaoned ;  and  I  wm  •eenaad  «f  kaErfaif 
from  motivea  of  vanity— the  vuhy  m  hajiaf 
ing  thai  my^  ebnoM  oC  p«MNi  ul  oC 
would  raenim  a  UbertlBe.    Bat  Aom 
sera  ware  Mpedieial  Jodgat  of  tte 
h«urtv  and  of  mine.    I  mmd  Immm 
bocanaa  no  eomnoB  attnetioBs  of 
and  peraoa  had   fcariaalad  mj 
thrown  a  spdl  otar  nay  iadgaaaBl;  aai 
like  all  women  in  lova,  I  haa  imirfieil 

lialiiwil  J 


on  the  aaaoraaeea  of  tba  balovad  olfact.  Ha 
aaid  that  not  ooly  hia  happiaaaa  and  Ui  v^ 
toe  depended  oa  aay  heeomiag  hia  «ii^  hat 
hb  aalvatioD— and  I  beliofad  iiaB.  Caa  Hf 
union  with  him  after  that  bo  a  mattw  of 
derl 

**  Well,  we  waro  maniad ;  and  nyyi 
fother  waa  not  onlv  moat  liheial  iniua 
menta  on  me,  bat  he  waa  bonn^pfiil  to  my 
band  alao;  and  he  aeemad  ao  iwiniaaaed  l« 
my  father's  noble  condnet,  and  paid  hloi  aaca 
marked  and  flattering  attentioB,  that  ay  m^ 
ther  bleaaed  the  hour  whan  aha  harama  kh 
advoeate;  and  I  looked  frvwaid  lodayaof  a» 
interrupted  happineaa* 

^  My  mother  did  not  long  aonriva  oar  aaMa, 
and  ahe  died  bleaaing  it,  and  baliaviag  it 
would  be  bleat. 

*^  We  had  not  been  maifiod  many  malhi 
when  we  went  on  a  tour  thiongh  Seodaad; 
during  which  (when  alone  and  naiiiatiaiaad  by 
my  fiithei^a  preaenee,  who,  with  a  ooaaia  m 
hia,  accompanied  oa  on  oar  Jonmoy,)  I  diie^ 
vered  that  my  hnaband^a  temper,  thoagh  » 
strained,  was  not  improved ;  and  I  begaa  to 
see  on  what  a  aandy  foundation  the  hSnt  of  r 
my  wedded  bliss  waa  built. 

**  But  my  resolution  waa  instantly  taken  to 
bear  whatever  he  inflicted  with  patience  aadj 
in  silence,  and  endeavonr  to  conceal  for  ever 
from  all  eyes,  but  more  especially  from  tbt 
eyea  of  my  father,  the  miaery  for  which  I  ha4 
only  to  blame  my  own  weakness,  blindncai, 
and  obstinate  attachment;  and,  like  the  Spa^ 
tan  boy,  I  resolved  to  hide  from  every  eye  tbt 
pangs  which  would  probably  prey  on  ay 
vitals. 

**  When  we  returned  from  Scotland  we  took 
a  house  in  town,  and  I  left  the  paternal  nd. 
0  the  agonv,  the  foreboding  agony,  of  thai 
moment !  But  the  education  which  I  had  re- 
ceived had  tanght  me  aelf'Coaamand ;  and  I 
was  able  to  take  leave  of  my  agitated  and 
agonized  parent  with  each  quiet  uid  aabdoed 
sorrow,  in  appearance,  aa  aatoaiabed  even 
myself.  But  its  secret  violence  did  not  eaeape 
my  conacioua  husband :  be  saw  Aat  my  cjIbs 
were  opened  to  the  fate  that  awailad  me;  and 
as  he  bore  me  from  my  once  happy  honiie,  he 
resolved  to  wear  no  longer  the  maak  thai  had 
fatigued  him. 

*^As  soon  aa  the  carriana  drove  ofi^  he 
turned  round  to  me,  and  said,  a^  a  amik  of 
bitter  aarcaam,  *  I  never  aaw  finn  apectmeaa 
of  deapair  and  resignation  than  yon  and  your 
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doting  father  exhibit,  madam  ;  wb^,  you  look  |  ings ;— -when  I  expected  him,  by  tbe  aid  of  art 
as  if  yoa  were  just  going  to  execution,  and  the  |  and  great  effort  I  could  look  what  I  once  was. 
rhaplain  was  exhorting  you !  And  as  to  your  However,  two  years  had  worn  away  pleasantly 
father. — insolent  driveller,— does  be  think  I  enough  in  company,  —  for  there  my  husband 
have  forgotten  that  he  refused  me  for  your ,  was  all  1  could  wish  him,  but  miserably  at 
busband,  and  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me   home,  when  1  had  a  prospect  of  increasing  my 


«  by  ! — to  tell  me  also  tliat  he  abhorred  my 
morals  and  ft'ored  my  temper,  and  that  he  had 
rather  follow  you  to  your  grave  than  to  the 
altar  with  me !     If  I  ever  forgive  it — * 

**flere  bis  utterance  became  choked  with 
passion,  while  a  mixture  of  prudence  and  emo- 
tion kept  me  silent ;  nor  did  he  speak  for  seve- 


family.  However,  my  joy  was  damped  by 
the  sorrow  which  my  husband  expressed,  and  I 
by  his  daily  declarations  that  brats  were  good  ' 
for  nothing  but  to  bring  trouble  and  expenses 
on  their  parents;  for  which  the  pleasure  of 
having  them  was  no  e<]uivalent ;  and  also  by 
the  consciousness  which  I  now  had,  that  at 


his  bride  leave  her  paternal  roof  for  that  of 
a  young  and  adoring  husband,  looking  like  a 
condemned  victim  going  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
as  if  all  her  atfections  were  centred  in  her 
fiither!     He  also  asked  if  I  did  not  admit  Uiat 


ral  niinuti'S.  But  the  horrible  expression  of ,  he  never  had  any  money  for  the  roost  trivial 
his  countenance  gradually  subsided,  nay,  it  |  wants,  be  must  have  means  of  disposing  of  hit 
wat  even  exchanged  for  that  of  insinuating  income  of  which  I  was  wholly  ignorant, 
tollness  and  animated  brightness : — It  was  the  <  **  I  have  hitherto  omitted  to  say,  but  I  will 
rainbow  succeeding  to  the  thunder-cloud ;  and  .  assert  it,  that  had  my  father  wanted  other  rea- 
■h  !  it  was  transient  like  that.  i  sons  to  dislike  mv  marriage  with  the  man  of 

**  He  now  condescended  to  soothe  my  flut-  my  choice,  he  had  a  sufficient  one  in  his  de- 
tered  Spirits,  apologised  for  the  violence  of  his  j  sire  to  marry  me  to  tlie  man  of  his ;  and  that 
temper,  asked  me  if  it  was  not  provoking  to ;  man  was  one  whom  any  parent  must  haye 

delighted  in  seeing  the  choice  of  his  child,  and 
any  woman  might  have  been  proud  of  making* 
her  own.     Can  1  praise  him  more  than  b^  say- 
ing that  he  was  in  temper  and  disposition  an 
exact  contrast  to  my  husband,  and  that  bit 
be  bad  reason  to  be  angry  with  what  my  father  |  rx>untenance  was  a  fit  index  to  the  mind  and 
had  said  to  him.     And  so  winning  was  his  '  heart  which  animated  iti     But  I  was  blind— 
i  manner,  so  blinded  was  I  by  my  love,  and  so  ,  infatuated^-obstinate— weak!— and  I  rejected 
!  willing  to  be  blinded,  that  I  absolutely  admit-   him,  to  wed  his  opposite.    On  my  marriage, 
ted  that  both  my  father  and  I  were  wrong,  and    he  accepted  a  diplomatic  mission,  and  went 
.  that  bis  taunting  and  cruel  language  was  in  a   abroad ;  being  unable,  it  wat  said,  to  ttay  ia 
1  degree  to  be  excused.     But  ours  were  young    England  ailer    that    event.     However   that 
>  coonabial  days  as  yet,  and  1  soon  found  that   might  be,  he  returned  to  it  again  when  I  bad 
'  every  future  day  teemed  with  similar  indul-   been  married  about  two  years  and  a  half;  and 

Slices  of  tern  per,  for  which  not  even  my  blindly  :  1  not  only  frequently  met  him  in  company,  but 
voird  love  could  find  an  excuse.  I  my   husband  asked   him  continually  to  the 

**  Still,  how  delightful,  how  attentive,  and  {  house.     Why  he  did  so  I  cannot  tell,  except 

\  how  find,  he  could  seem  in  company  !  for  he  i  that  it  ^as  in  hopes  I  might  give  him  an  op-> 
vaseicessively  jealous  of  his  reputation;  and  !  portunity  of  reproaching  me  with  being  toe 

I  being  conscious  that  his  temper  was  suspected  :  attentive  to  an  old  admirer,  and  of  charging ; 

-  to  be  diabolical,  he  reproached  me  with  vim- ,  me   with   impropriety   of  conducL     But  lie' 

:  leace  on**  day  for  having,  he  was  convinced,   knew  not  the  man  whom  he  thus  tried  to  lead  1 
ifl^ured  him  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  world  by  my  .  into  temptation,  nor  the  woman  whom  helbntj 
pale  cheek  and  dismal  looks,  which  he  was  i  endeavoured  to  place  in  danfferous  and  difficult  j 
tare,  were  attributed  to  him;  and  he  insisted  -situations.     My  former  lover  refused  all  hit 
on  my  wearing  rouge  to  hide  my  pale m-ss,  and  ',  invitations  to  our  house,  except  when  I  opened  I 

.  by  that  means  stop  impertinent  observations.   '  my  doors  to  all  the  world ;  and  if  a  feehng  off 

**I  obeyed,  and  even  tried  to  be  as  gay  a:*  I    former  attachment  glowed  within  his  bosoroyi 

cted  U$  be ;  but  my  strongest  motive  for  obe-  r  he  respected  me  too  much  to  let  it  appear  in  j 

'  di«*nee  in  this  particular  was  the  wish  to  de-  ,  his  looks  or  manner;  but  he  pitied  me,  deeply  ; 
eeive  my  father,  as  well  as  the  world,  and  to  '  pitied  me ;  for  his  eye  soon  discovered  the  reel ; 
lay  asleep,  if  I  could,  bis  ever-watchful  ten- 1  wa^teh,  under  the  gay  trifler  in  fiishionablej 
deme#f .  <  circles,  and  I  saw  that  he  beheld  the  increasing  { 

^  And  oh  !  how  comforted  I  fell  whenever  I  paleness  of  my  sunk  cheek  under  tbe  bright 
wat  *un'  that  1  succeeded  !  but  this  was  a  dif-  .  tints  which  covered  it. 

firult  task  ; — my  father  was  so  rt'Stless  and  so  ;    **.\ay,  once  he  overheard  some  tprrible  invee- 
sospici'^ius  that  all  was  not  right, — especinlly    tavt-s  with  which  my  husband  assailed  me,  ati 
a*  he  found  that  my  husband  s(>ent  a  ifreat   be  was  leading  me  to  my  carriage,  when  bej 
deal  of  money,  and  was  reported  to  play  hitfh,    wanted  me  to  aet  him  down  at  tbe  opera,  and 
though  I  did  not  know  it,  —  that  he  was  fre-   fancied  I  was  unwilling  to  come  away  ^-^nd 
^oently  coming  to  town;  and  when  he  came    never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  fruitiest 
taexpretediy,  it  wat  with  great  difliculty  in-  •  and  lender  compatsion  with  which  he  regarded  j 
deed  that  I  could  entirely  conceal  my  suffer-  me!  I  tee  it  yet;  and  whether  my  fancy  gav^j 
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it  the  ezpresaion  or  Bcyt*  I  eannot  dadde^  but  it 
teemed  to  ny,  *  Deluded  woman,  what  hare 
yoa  donet  deatioyed  my  happineea  and  your 
own  too  !* 

**  Bot  this  was  the  only  moment  when  hit 
eyes  ever  tpoke  to  mine;  and  soon  after  he 
aftin  left  England  as  resident  at  a  distant 
eonrt ;  nor  have  I  seen  him  since. 

^  I  was  now  within  two  months  of  my  con- 
finement, and  anxiously  and  earnestly  antici- 
pating the  efont;  for  I  coold  not  help  hoping 
that,  spite  of  his  avowed  aversion  to  children, 
the  si^t  of  his  own  might  soften  my  husband^s 
heart  in  &voar  of  the  mother. 

**  But  my  hopea  were  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed. 

.  **  One  morning  my  hosband  (who  never  sa^ 
lersd  me  to  retain  any  part  of  my  allowance, 
and  kept  me  therefore  as  poor  as  be  made  him- 
self) entered  the  inner  drawing-room  where  I 
was  sitting,  to  ask  for  whatever  money  I  hadi 
about  me ;— but  I  had  none  to  give  him ;  and 
whether  his  demands  were  more  pressing  than 
nsoal,  oi;  what  was  the  cause,  I  know  not,  but 
he  flew  into  tlie  most  ungovernable  passion — 
cursed  the  day  he  ever  married  me,  curted  me 
lor  having  had  the  weakness  to  love  him,  and 
to  believe  he  loved  me ;  assuring  me  that  he 
merely  married  me  for  my  money,  and  that  he 
then  loved,  and  atill  loved,  another  woman. 

**  Bitter,  overwhelming  aa  this  moment  was, 
which  added  the  pangs  m  jealousy  to  the  con- 
•cioQsness  of  nevor  having  been  loved  by  the 
man  I  doted  on,  it  waa  but  the  fbremnner  of 
suffering  different  in  its  nature,  but  as  ago- 
nixing  in  degree ;  (if  any  pan?  can  equal  that 
inflicted  by  jealousy ;)  for,  on  looking  up  with 
a  son  of  desperate  fixedness  to  the  livid  and 
distorted  face  of  my  husband — immovable,  and 
as  if  transfixed  with  horror,  I  beheld  my  fa- 
ther ! ! !  and  saw  that  the  misery  which  I  had 
hitherto  so  carefully  concealed  from  him,  was 
now  rpvealed  to  him  in  all  its  terrible  extent! 
**  The  sight  of  his  despair  and  the  conaci- 
ou8ne.ss  of  his  pangs  drew  from  me  what  roy 
own  had  failed  to  do — a  scream  of  frenxied 
agony,  which  caused  my  husband  to  torn  round, 
and  to  behold  that  unhappy  parent  whom  he 
had  thus  slabbed,  though  unconsciously,  to 
the  heart.  Instantly,  conscience-stricken,  he 
started,  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  precipi- 
talelv  lefV  the  mom. 

**1  cannot  dwell  on  the  sad  scene  which 
succeeded  between  my  brokenhearted  patent 
and  myself;  suffice,  thai  when  I  threw  my- 
■  self  into  his  arms,  as  if  for  protection  and  for 
'eiimfort,  I  ceased  to  feel  as  wietched  as  I  had 
done  ht'fore,  and  for  a  while  my  consciousness 
I  of  sulTering  abated.     I  roust  own  loo.  that  at , 
{the  lime,  a  feelinsr  of  selfishness  piermiled;  ' 
and  1  w  as  not  sorry  to  be  no  longer  obliged  to 
keep  within  my  own  bos<MU  ihe  aeerrt  of  my 
•*>fTow»,  but  was  relieved  by  being  able  lo  , 
confide  ihem  to  the  only  being  on  earth  of: 
jsrhi^^  afifM'iion  1  could  not  be  deprived,  and  « 


whose  tympMhy  mod  pity  far  «iy 
eoold  never  iniow  abtleiDeBt    If 
a  Joy  in  mitsiy«  it  was  mint  at  Aat 

^  My  ftther  was  the  tot  to  biMk 
and  it  was  in  tneh  •  Toiet,  •■!  widi 
look  at  thowed  mm  what  he 


utter;  and  Dearly  iaartienlalB  with  agtay,  1 
exclaimed,  *  Oh !  do  not,  do  not  cune faaf 

**  What  my  poor  friher  wovld  havoicpfirf 
I  know  not;  but  at  this  mooMart  ho  taw  ay 
pale  hee  astnoM  a  t^  Boro  flmtdy  his; 
and  at  he  caught  now  m  hit  anai,  to  aava  at 
from  filing,  ho  hattfly  my  tho  bdl  ftr  » 
sistanee. 

**I  was  iDttanflyeonaeioiiBof  tiioelMtif 
my  late  agitation,  and  that  m  finmataA  «■► 
finement  would  bo  the  anfoituiialo  leaah.  N« 
was  I  deceived  in  my  fbiehodiiiga ;  and  ftr 
many  hours  my  life  hang  anapendcd  ask 
were  on  a  thread.  In  tEa  interralt  of  m 
toflfering  I  wat  continnally  aaking  for  aiy  fr 
ther,  and  hitprsaenoe  alwaya  acwaed  toehes 
me ;  but  I  never  atked  ibr  my  haaband;  aid 
I  found  on  my  rseovery ,  jcaloQa  at  ha  was  of 
appearing  to  be  a  bdovod  and  loving  hasbaid, 
that  he  deenly  lesenled  thia  nataiu  mahrf 
oatrased  feeiinff  and  leaentsd  eraelty. 

•*£t  length  3io  llttio  victiiB,  proliobly,  oTa 
ftther'a  brutality,  qiened  Ita  oyea  on  tin  fig|t 
to  close  them  again  for  ever;  and  I  watooiK 
toled  bv  thecertaiorf  that  no  frther'a  Mmriif 
would  have  hailed  hmi  to  ewitlBwei 

**At  toon  at  my  life  waa  aafe.  aij  fete 
told  me  he  mutt  latnra  hone;  nor  dial  ww- 
der  at  his  being  euer  to  go,  at  the  t^ght  of 
my  husband  was,  1  saw,  become  odiMS  to 
him,  though  he  seemed  to  feel  the  greatest 
possible  anxiety  during  my  danger ;  and  weD 
he  mi^t ;  for  he  knew  that  his  expectationi ! 
of  further  wealth  must  die  vritfa  me ;  and  I  fetr  ■ 
that  my  father  put  thia  interpretation  on  hn 
agonies.  But  perhaps  are  judged  him  an-' 
candidly,  and  remorse  aa  well  aa  intereit 
might  prompt  the  evident  agitation.  Uy  fe- 
ther  wished  me  to  accompany  him  into  the 
country ;  but  I  vras  prononncaed  loo  vreak  to 
undertake  the  journey ;  and  aa  I  saw  how  ill 
he  was  able  to  endure  my  hndiand^t  presence, 
and  was  fearful  of  some  tenible  scene  between 
them,  I  forbore  to  ask  him  to  defer  his  depa^ 
ture  till  I  was  atrong  enough  to  go  with  bia. 
However,  unasked,  ss  my  husband  declared 
his  intention  of  leaving  town,  he  stayed  a  few 
di^s  longer;  and  thcM  were  the  last  days  of 
affSectionateenjovment  that  I  ever  knew.  Dur- 
ing that  period  1  endeavoured  to  excass  in  my 
husband  the  cruel  declaration,  and  ihoie  over- 
whelming curses  which  my  fether  ovnbesid, 
and  I  assured  him,  (which  vras  the  treth,)  I 
had  been  so  unvrdl  that  day  and  the  preced- 
ing one«  that  the  event  which  vre  deplored 
miebt  have  taken  place  had  Seymour  been  less 
unkind.  I  also  tried  to  peiaoade  him  that  I 
had  occasionsllT  bouts  of  happiness,  snd  did 
not  repent  ny  ill<«taired  union;  and  It  was  eo^ 
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tmrj  to  his  peace  that  he  should  believe 
that  he  did  so. 
**  How  sweet  it  was  to  me  to  live  once 
■sore  in  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  a  being 
who  really  loved  me,  who  spoke  to  me  always 
in  the  tone  of  aflfectaon,  and  looked  on  me  with 
eyes  of  fondness !  But  the  hours  flew  too 
npidly  away ;  and  the  moment  of  my  hus- 
nind^s  return,  which  was  the  signal  for  my 
Cither*s  departure,  came  on  me  as  an  unex- 
pected calamity.  And  what  grief  of  heart  it 
was  for  me  to  think,  that  the  return  o(herhu9' 
kmmd  should  drive  a  father  away  from  an  orUy 

**  Bat  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  I  had 
ooly  to  submit  in  silence  and  resignation ;  but 

0  that  parting !  O  the  agony  of  uiat  moment, 
when  my  father  on  his  knees  commended  me, 
with  qoivering  lips  and  streaming  eyes,  to  the 
protection  and  support  of  my  Creator,  in  the 
trials  to  which  he  was  certain  that  he  lefl  me, 
and  then  rushed  out  of  the  house !  The  misery 
oC  our  parting  then,  could  only  be  exceeded 
by  that  of  our  next  meeting. 

**  When  he  was  gone,  I  fell  into  a  sort  of 
•topid  acquiescence  in  my  fate.  I  welcomed 
my  husband,  who  was  really  kind  when  we 
first  met,  with  a  smile  of  tranquillity,  ap- 
proaching to  imbecility,  which  evidently 
■boeked  him;  and  he  pressed  my  pale  lip 
with  a  degree  of  aflfcction  to  which  I  had  long 
been  a  stranger. 

**  I  was  soon,  however,  too  fatally  roused 
to  the  keenest  sense  of  suffering.  My  father 
wan  advancing  in  life,  and  the  agitation  and 
anxiety  which  he  had  recently  undergone  had 
a  pernicious,  nay  fatal  effect  on  his  frame ;  for 
be  had  not  been  home  above  three  davs  when 
be  was  seixed  with  a  paralytic  stroke.  An 
ezprees  was  immediately  sent  off  to  my  hus- 
band, who,  to  do  him  justice,  broke  the  intel- 
lifenee  in  the  gentlest  manner  to  me,  and, 
fotnseeing  that  1  should  wish  to  set  off  di- 
inetly,  had  ordered  horses  to  the  door  before 
ba  communicated  it;  he  also  insisted  on  ac- 
companying roe,  meaning  to  keep  his  arrival  a 
iflCfet  from  mv  father. 

**This  kindness,  this  attention,  whatever 
were  its  motives,  supported  me  wonderfully 
aader  this  new  and  severest  of  trials ;  and  if 

1  iband  my  poor  father  sensible,  I  meant  to 
please  him  by  relating  it  to  him.  But  alas ! 
when  my  husband,  who  left  the  caniage  to 
ask  bow  my  father  was,  even  before  he  handed 
me  oat,  returned  to  me  as  1  leaned  in  almost 
bfeathleaa  agitation  against  the  door  of  the 
ball«  I  saw  such  an  expression  of  satisfaction 
on  ht«  featares  as  led  me  to  imagine  he  brought 
good  newe ;  and  when  he  told  me  on  the  con- 
trary that  I  mast  orepare  myself  for  the  worst, 
I  eosM  not  but  (eel,  even  at  that  engrossing  j 
■oaMot,  that  the  certainty  of  my  father*8  fate  ' 
bad  oeeationed  the  glad  expression  which  I 


•*  I  tharalbra  rejected  inroluntarily  his  offers 


ed  arm  up  the  stairs,  and  staggered  alone  into 
the  chamber  of  death.  Thougn  the  last  strug- 
gles of  life  were  fast  approaching,  and  the 
powers  of  utterance  were  nearly  destroyed, 
the  suflferer^s  perceptions  wrre  clear ;  and  in- 
stantly recognixing  me,  he  held  out  his  hand 
in  welcome ;  while  his  dying  eyes  were  turned 
with  unutterable  tenderness  upon  me.  I  threw 
myself  in  an  agony  of  grief  beside  him ;  and 
seeing,  by  a  mournful  shake  of  his  head,  that 
he  meant  to  assure  me  there  was  no  hope  of 
his  recovery,  I  gave  way  to  the  tenderness  of 
lamentation,  conjuring  him  to  live  for  my 
sake,  or  take  me  with  nim !  These  words  too 
plainly  spoke  that  I  was  conscious,  if  I  lost 
him,  I  should  lose  every  thing  which  endeared 
life  to  me;  and  as  he  tried  to  embrace  me 
with  the  arm  that  had  escaped  the  attack,  he 
said  in  imperfect  accents,  and  looking  up  to 
heaven,  'There !  seek  there  a  father,  my  child, 

—  bless  -^—  *  and  while  I  hung  over  him  in 
breathless  attention  to  catch  the  imperfect  and 
unfinished  sentences,  he  looked  wistfully  in 
my  face,  the  arm  that  grasped  me  suddenly 
let  go  its  hold,  and  his  eyes  closed  to  open  no 
more.  1  must  pause — this  recollection  always 
overwhelms  me. 

'*  Day  succeeded  to  day,  and  week  to  week, 
yet  I  showed  no  signs,  I  have  been  told,  of 
returning  consciousness;  and  except  that  I 
breathed,  it  was  sometimes  doubtful  whether 
I  existed.  At  length,  however,  my  youth  en- 
abled me  to  triumph  over  my  disease,  —  the 
result  of  the  debility  occasioned  by  sorrow  and 
emotions  of  a  various  nature, — and  1  recovered 
to  a  sense  of  what  now*  was.  But  such  a ! 
dreadful  consciousness  attended  returning  re- 
collection, that  I  wished  in  the  first  feelings 
of  despair,  to  lose  again  the  sense  so  lately 
restored  to  me ;  for  I  seemed  to  stand  alone  in 
the  world,  uniloved,  unsoothed,  and  unsup- 
ported ! 

'*The  eyes  which  had  regarded  me  with 
partial  affection  during  so  many  years  were 
now  closed  in  the  grave ;  the  only  heart  that 
loved  me  with  a  tenderness  which  nothing'^ 
could  ekillt  was  now  still  and  cold  and  broken ;  i 

—  and  broken  by  whomi  and  whose  perse- 
vering and  unduteous  obstinscy  had  led  to 
conse<^uei»ces  so  fatal  and  distressing  1     And 
yet  I  live,  and  still  roost  live !  live  to  suffer—^ 
retributive  justice  wills  that  1  should— and 
drink  to  the  dregs  that  bitter  cup  which  I  have 
drugged  for  myself!     Such  were  my  thoughts 
on  recovering  my  recollection.   But  fortunately 
for  roe,  so  deep  was  my  contrition,  for  having  I 
been  tlie  means  of  my  father*8  sudden  fate,  so  i 
prostrate  was  I  in  true  humiliation  and  self-  \ 
judgment  before  the  Being  who  had  thus  made 
my  oflfence  the  means  of  my  punish nient«— I 
that  I  gathered  consolation  from  the  excess  of 
my  roisery,  and  was  thankful  that  I  was  al- 
lowed to  endeavour  to  expiate  by  trial  the 
sins  which  I  had  committed ;  and  this  laeling 
aaved  and  aapported  me. 
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**  My  bushaBd  eatpfCMod  gmt  Joy  it  my 
ifeemreiTi  and  was,  I  have  been  inforined,  ex- 
cessiTeiy  afflicted  at  beholding  my  sad  atate; 

Sno  wonder ;  fbr  had  he  not,  as  it  were,  two 
▼ea  to  answer  for  alreadT.  and  might  not 
mine  be  added  to  the  listlj  And  when  his 
teara  fell  on  my  neok,  aa  he  preased  me  to  hia 
heart  on  first  seeirig  restore  rreolleetion  in 
my  eyes,  when  I  opened  them  on  the  objeeta 
around  me,  and  ahudderingly  rdeogniaed  him, 
my  heart  reproached  me  for  beingr  ao  ahat  op, 
aa  it  were,  againat  these  errideneea  of  hia 
aflfcction ;  and  as  I  leaned  againat  hia  bosom, 
I  reaoWed  to  endeavour,  %f  pomibU^  1o  hvekim 
ttiii^  and  try  to  be  the  object  of  bis  lore. 

*^ldid  lore  him  still,  spite  of  all  that  had 
passed ;  and  wheii  he  deroted  his  hooia,  aa 
he  now  did,  to  endeatoor  to  amuse  and  cheer 
me,  I  forgot  his  past  cruelty,  and  only  wished 
my  belored  father  was  alive  to  witness  the 
happy  change*  But  with  my  health  and  re- 
coTefed  calmness,  my  husband's  attentions 
ceased-;  and  I  was  left  alone  again  to  brood 
OTor  my  sorrows ;  while  superior  to  the  rest 
towered  the  pang  of  jeakmcrjr,  and  his  decla- 
ration that  he  had  never  hved  me,  but  had  hved 
and  Ml  loved  another^  haunted  me  wherever  I 
went.  And  who  and  where  could  this  rival 
bet  But  perhaps  be  had  only  said  this  to 
torment  me.  However,  the  idea,  false  or  true, 
was  always  uppermost;  and  whenever  we 
were  at  an  assembly  together,  I  always  watch- 
ed his  countenance  when  he  addressed  the 
young,  and  beautiful,  and  the  attractive. 

'*You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  to  hear  me 
talk  of  going  to  assemblies  again ;  but  it  was 
part  of  my  duty  to  do  it. 

**  As  the  terrible  illness  which  had  succeed- 
ed my  poor  father's  death,  was  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  love  I  bore  hiro,  and  months  of 
suffering  and  seclusion  had  testified  my  respect 
for  his  memory,  my  next  duty  was  to  indulge 
my  husband's  wishes; -^besides,  such,  as  I 
said  before,  was  his  jealousy  with  regard  to 
his  reputation  on  certain  pomts,  that  he  was 
afraid  the  world  should  suspect  I  secluded 
myself  to  weep  on  account  of  a  livingr  hus- 
band rather  than  a  dead  father.  His  self-love 
too  was  wounded  at  the  idea,  that  such  grief 
for  a  parent  could  be  felt  by  one  who  was  so 
happy  as  to  call  him  husband ;  and  he  insisted 
on  my  putting  off  mourning,  and  putting  on 
rouge,  and  on  my  resuming  my  usual  habits  of 
visiting. 

*'  I  obeyed,  aiKl  even  tried  to  be  gay ; — and 
it  was  curious  to  observe  what  a  contrast  to 
me  his  manner  in  society  was  to  his  manner 
at  home. 

''In  company  he  was  still  so  attentive  to 
me,  and  so  kind,  that  he  flattered  himself  I 
should  be  the  envy  of  wives  and  of  women ; — 
but  the  moment  he  had  me  to  himself  again,  the 
mask  was  thrown  off,  and  the  domestic  tyrant 
again  appeared.  He  reminded  me  of  the  fairy 
tale,  in  which  the  hero  was  foroed  by  some  pow- 


erful enobantBr  to  tfpMr-  ift  tte  moit 

form  possible  all  aay,  and  to  chuMiilonHi 
sort  of  monsfar  eveiy  iiig[ht  >iid  Mwyo<%rihl 
enohantar  In  this  cms  was  Ttaiiasp. 

»  While  I  was  wimnng  wlwt  ^  sifi^ 
eioQS  magician' initicted  on  um,  I  nsss  ts  mg 
to  myself^  Yes— yss  ho  spoliethatnifc.  m 
does  not  love  mo,  be  novor  did  loan  ms^asd 
he  lovea  another;'  Ibrtbst  was  tlie 
burthen  of  my  oonff.  Yet  atillv  1 
being  apparently  pngfenwl  to  me;  nor  did  Ihs 
expreasivo  glaace  of  hk  MlKsat  oyo  oiw 
seem  to  turn  on  any  wonaa  arilit  lbs  iill4rit 
softness  of  love. 

^  Howem,  he  was  fireqasntiy  oal  aU  d^ 
and  all  night,  and  tfaeia  sssmad  no  md  to  \m 
extravagance  and  hia  aaqimasa.  Whan  I  wa 
able  to  attend  to  bnainoss,  I  Ibnnd-^whaiJ 
had  been  apprehenaive  might  not  bo  the  aass^M 
that  my  father  did  not  alter  his  will  afber  kii 
last  visit  to  London;  bat  that  the  l^sey  Is 
my  husband  atood  as  it  did  before;  and  this 
legacy  was  no  less  a  sum  than  aeveial  Ihoa- 
sand  pounds. 

«*The  money  which  he  beqaeadMd  Is  as 
waa  ao  tied  up,  that  I,  and  I  alone,  ooald  » 
ceive  the  interest  of  it.  But  I  had  the  fssif 
a  considerable  anm ;  and  exoept  that  aqf 
band  did  not  like  to  be  obliged  lo  ask  bs  tsj 
give  him  anoh  parts  of  my  incoms  aa  his  aa-j 
ceaaitiea  demanded,  I  had  raason  to  think  ks 
waa  well  aatiafied  with  the  will,  ssnaeislly  m 
hia  boqueat  was  more  than  he  hed  ofir  ti- 
pected. 

*«Yet  that  money  was  all  mis,  I  kssv, 
soon  after  it  was  received ;  and!  began  to  fear 
that  ^[aming  was  the  vortex  which  awallowed ' 
up  his  wealth.    I  indeed  had  long  been  the 
only  person  who  waa  a  stranger  to  his  love  of 
play  and  his  general  profligacy  of  life.    Est 
how  could  I  be  otherwise  t     No  one  can  pre- 
sume to  tell  a  wife  who  respects  herself  and 
her  duties,  of  the  errors  of  her  bnsband;  nor 
can  such  a  one  ever  listen  for  a  moment  to  tbt; 
offensive  tale,  even  ahould  any  one  be  bold; 
enough  to  enter  upon  it ;  therefore  I  seemed  j 
likely  to  remain  for  ever  a  stranger  to  my  has* , 
band^s  immoralitiea,  or  only  to  goeaa  at  tkeai  | 
by  their  ruinous  effects.    Yet,  with  the  nsoalj 
suspicion  that  marked  hia  character,  he  waB| 
so  afraid  that  I  might  be  told  tales  of  bis  em^\ 
duct,  and  indulge  a  weak  and  nnprinciplcd  | 
curiosity  in  listening  to  and  seeking  tbeffl,j 
that  he  insisted  on  my  gradually  dfoppiog  my  i 
early  and  intimate  frienda,  on  pralanee  that  be ; 
was  jealous  of  my  loving  any  one  beades  bim-  \ 
self.  I 

*'  Another  instance  of  the  tyianay  which  he  i 
exercised,  and  the  obedience  which  ha  exact-' 
ed,  he  rave  bj^  deairing  me  to  leate  off  nn^ 
ing,  aa  he  disliked  music  genenlly,  and  my 
performances  particulariy,  vowing  that,  wbea 
ne  was  sometimes  disposed  to  veCnrn  koM 
the  dread  of  hearing  my  infernal  sqnalliM. 
kept  him  away;  besides  he  said  he  thooglit  ij 
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sung  too  well  for  a  gentlewoman,  nnd  that  at 
I  did  not  pleiM,  by  the  display  of  that  accom- 
pUshment,  the  only  man  whom  I  ought  to 
wish  to  please,  it  was  my  duly  to  give  it  up. 
Thh  was  a  hard  trial  of  my  obedience  indeed ; 
bot  I  obeyed. — O  Mrs.  Derville !  how  I  envied 
TOO  whon  you  told  mo  that  Mr.  Derville  di.*- 
ligtitiHi  to  hear  you  ainjr !  Do  yuu  not  reuieni- 
ber  what  I  said  to  yon  at  that  moment! 

**  About  this  tinit^  an  important  event  in  my 
Uftf  took  place.  My  mother  had  an  uncle  not 
BiDf  years  older  than  herself^  who  was  ex- 
ecMively  attached  both  to  her  and  to  my  fa- 
ther, lie  had  been  my  father's  school-fellow, 
Mid  just  befure  they  married  he  went  out  to 
ladia  with  a  very  lucrative  appointment. 

**When  he  arrived  there,  he  wrote  word 
that  it  was  his  earnest  desire  that  one  of  my 
■Mther*s  children,  if  she  had  any,  should  be 
christened  af\er  him.  His  name  was  Louis; 
and  if  it  were  a  boy  to  be  so  called,  and  if  a 
fifl,  Louisa.  I  was  the  third  born.  I  uas 
therefore  called  Louisa,  and  a  friend  of  his 
•lood  proxy  at  the  font  for  Mr.  Arlincrton. 

**  Durinjf  the  first  years  of  his  resilience  in 
ladia,  he  used  to  write  constantly  to  my  pa- 
irats ;  but  he  had  not  written  for  many  years, 
when,  at  I  was  one  day  sitting  mournfully  in 
mj  own  apartment,  I  was  told  that  a  gentle- 
■aa  of  the  name  of  Arlinj^ton  wished  to  see 
Me.  It  iufttantly  occurred  to  me  that  it  miirht 
he  my  mother*s  uncle,  and  I  hastened  to  him 
with  almost  trembling  eagerness.  I  was  not 
decf  ired ;  and  for  a  while  he  mingled  his 
mr*  with  mine,  at  the  remembrance  of  my 
hdored  parents. 

**  I  felt  his  arrival  an  alleviation  of  my  do- 
■eatie  •uflTerinirs :  for  I  had  found  a  heart  to 
tjmpeihixe  with  me  in  all  my  regrets  for  those 
whom  I  had  lost. 

**  The  only  drawback  to  my  pleasure  in  the 
■nciety  of  this  truly  affectionate  relation  and 
■dairahle  man.  was,  the  terror  I  experienced 
le«t  he  fhould  discover  that  my  unhappiness 
(which  I  could  not  always  hide)  was  occa- 
sion^ by  the  living  more  than  by  the  dead. 
Bot  this  task  was  made  comparatively  cany  to 
me  hj  the  conduct  of  my  husband,  who,  find- 
m^  that  my  uncle  was  a  man  of  immense  pro- 
perty, an  old  bachelor,  and  my  godfather,— 
letmiined  by  every  attention  in  his  power  to 
coBciliate  his  favour,  in  order  to  induce  him, 
when  he  died,  to  leave  me  his  wealth  without 
lay  of  the  restrictions  with  which  my  father 
kad  eocambered  his  property.  And  finding 
ft  at  Mr.  Arlington  was  very  fond  of  sinking, 
be  repealed  the  prohibition  mentioned  above ; 
lad  I  had  not  only  the  satisfaction  of  gratify- 
iaf  myself  by  resuming  the  exercise  of  a  ta- 
Irat  which  I  enjoyed,  but  the  far  greater  de- 
light of  obliging  a  relation  whom  1  really  had 
leanrnd  to  love. 

■*  Mr.  Arlington  was  now  so  much  with  us 
It  amala,  and  1  so  rarely  saw  my  husband  at 
mj  other  tinm,  that  if  my  life  was  not  happy, 
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it  was  at  least  tranquil.  And  my  greatest  trial 
now  was,  finding  my  means  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  others,— a  duty  which  1  had  been 
educated  strictly  to  perform,— exhausted  only 
too  constantly  by  my  husband^s  demands  on 
my  purse ;  and  when  I  told  him  such  and  such 
sums  were  appropriated  to  certain  purposes, 
there  was  no  language  strong  enough  to  ex- 
press his  contempt  for  what  he  called  ahmt- 
ffiring ;  and  he  used  to  bid  me  recollect  that 
there  were  poor^lawt^  and  they  were  quite  suf- 
ficient for  the  relief  of  my  amiable  oro/e^ei. 

**  Twice,  at  moments  like  these, ^Ir.  Arling- 
ton was  announced.  And  while  my  untutorra 
countenance  betrayed  but  too  well  what  was 
passing  in  my  mind,  my  husband  was  able  to 
n>cover  himself  directly — to  receive  his  guest 
with  the  most  conciliating  smile  —  and  when 
he  saw  that  the  old  man  examined  my  looks, 
he  coolly  accounted  for  my  discomposure  by 
observing,  that  if  he  had  not  some  prudence, 
my  amiable  but  indiscriminating  charities 
would  ruin  us  both ;  and  that  he  had  just  been 
unwillingly  convincing  me  that  the  seeming 
poor  were  oflen  as  rich  as  those  of  whom  they 
negged. 

**  But  though  it  was  possible  that  this  tale 
might  impose  on  Mr.  Arlington  twice,  it  was 
not  likely  to  do  so  a  third  time;  and  1  saw 
the  look  of  disdainful  suspicion  with  which  he 
regardful  my  husband. 

**  Both  times,  however,  he  chose  to  seem  to 
be  deceived ;  and  when  we  were  alone  he  asked 
me  — reminding  me  that  1  was  not  only  his 
niece  but  his  god-daughter,— if  the  contents  of 
his  purse  would  give  me  any  satisfaction ;  and 
1  frankly  owned  that  it  would. 

**  For  at  least  a  twelvemonth  I  enjoyed  the 
comfort  of  this  amiable  being*s  society,  with 
the  approbation  of  my  husband,  who  was  in- 
variable in  his  att4'ntions  to  him ;  but  I  was 
only  too  sure  that  Mr.  Arlington  understood 
the  extent  of  my  wedded  trial,  and  was  even 
far  more  aware  of  it,  I  afWrwards  found,  than  1 
was ;  for  communications  were  made  to  him 
which  could  not  meet  my  ear ;  and  though,  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  me  pain,  he  behaved 
Miih  great  politeness  to  Mr.  Sejmour,  it  was 
evident  even  to  me  that  the  feelings  which  he 
entertained  towards  him  were  not  those  of  es- 
teem. 

**  It  was  during  this  twelvemonth  that  Mr. 
I  Arlington  houffht  the  Lawn-house  and  the  es- 
tates round  it,  and  added  to  it  the  baths,  the 
theatre,  the  pineries,  the  succession-houses, 
and  all  the  luxuries  which  you  have  seen,  ad- 
mired, and  envied.  Will  you  ever  envy  me 
again  ? 

**l*his  good  old  man  was  become  inexpres- ' 
sibly  dear  to  me,  and  he  was  useful  also ;  for 
I  found  him  a  sufficient  ehaptron  if  I  went  to 
the  opera  or  a  party,  and  I  needed  no  other  beau 
to  see  for  my  carriage  and  attend  me  through 
the  crowd.  I  was  therefore  set  free  from  the 
necessity  of  accepting  the  services  of  idle  men 
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of  feshion,  who  would  sladly  bm^o  been  the 
gtuaHert  mrwanU  of  «  wire  whoM  husboad  wis 
•nppooed  to  Ul-trett  her;  mod  wbo,  boweYer 
ebftngod  by  sorrow,  wis  oooe  deemed  an  ob- 
ject of  admiratioD. 

**Lofd  N.-— (^oar  friend,  Jane)— was  at 
this  time  very  deeiroua  of  beings  my  obsequious 
follower;  but  he  soon  found  that  his  powers  of 
pleasing  were  thrown  away  on  a  woman  who 
thought  his  flatteries  degraded  rather  than 
honoured  her;  and  he  wiMly  ceased  to  try  to 
make  me  talked  of,  and  himself— in  that  way 
at  least. 

"^Botthe  chief  benefit  which  I  deriTcd  from 
Mr.  Ar^nglon*s  return  to  England  was,  that  be 
took  from  me  the  feeling  of  forlomness — that 
most  cruel  and  most  painful  neariy  of  all  feel- 
inn,  the  panes  of  selr-reproach  excepted .  For 
when  my  father  died,  and  1  belieTed  that  my 
husband  loved  me  not,— when  I  saw  my  early 
friends  separated  from  me,  and  knew  that  the 
man  who  had  lotred  me,  and  who  probably  still 
was  interested  In  my  fate,  was  resident  in  a 
foreign  land,— I  seemed  to  mysdf  to  stand 
alone  in  creation !  Wealth  seemed  a  mockery ; 
acquaintances  only  uninteresting  baubles ;  pub- 
lic spectacles  nauseous  friyolities;  talents 
empty  distinctions ;  and  I  was  like  one  who 
tried  to  slake  his  thirst  in  a  garden  filled  only 
with  fruits  of  ^old  and  water  of  quicksiltrer. 

'*  The  affections  of  my  heart  were  wither- 
ing; their  object  had  proTed  unworthy,  and 
gaye  me  scorn  and  cruelty  for  loye;  and  I 
wandered  about  like  a  St.  Leon  in  the  tale, 
without  one  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  con- 
temporaries around  me. 

*^  But  Mr.  Arlington  came,  and  my  heart  re- 
opened to  the  pleasure  of  loving  and  bein^  be- 
loTed.  With  him  I  could  converse  of  all  f  had 
ever  held  dear;  to  his  amusement,  nay  to  his 
happiness,  I  had  the  certainty  of  being  instru- 
mental, and  I  mifiht  say  of  bein?  necessary ; 
and  while  I  felt  this,  I  was  enabled  to  endure 
the  trials  of  my  situation  with  tranquil  resig- 
nation. The  feeling  of  jealousy  indeed  rankl^ 
still ;  but  as  it  had  no  object  to  fix  on,  its  bit- 
terness gradually  faded  away ;  and  the  more 
surely,  because  my  husband^s  increasing  in- 
firmities of  temper  had  the  certain  consequence 
of  weakening  my  affection  by  imperceptible 
and  slow,  but  certain  degrees. 

**  But  a  new  misfortune  was  reserved  forme 
in  the  death  of  this  beloved  uncle ;  and  a  com- 
plaint in  the  heart  carried  him  off  in  one  un- 
conscious moment. 

'*  He  died  at  the  Lawn-house;  and  my  hus- 
band went  down  thither  to  sttend  the  funeral 
and  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  will.  But 
he  hoped  that  no  will  would  be  found,  as  in 
that  case  Lawn-house  and  all  the  property 
would  be  hia,  to  do  what  he  pleased  with,  since 
I  was  Mr.  Arlington's  heir  at  law.  But  he  was 
mistaken  in  his  hopes ;— a  will  was  found,  and 
vaad  to  his  utter  confusion  and  disappointment ; 
for  it  was  so  worded,  under  the  direction  q£  the 


ablest  lai^yeraythAl  an  Mr.AiUngtM^liBM 
and  persoBs]  pmpnty  beeuM  Blue  on  ly*  dcslh 
—solely  <tt  tbsae  coadilkmi  naidtj:  tbatiV 
expended  not  om  faitbiDf  of  bt  property  m\ 
my  hnsbuid  (whUs  thai  hmAwmi  wm  Sedky 
Seymour)  in  any  way  wlmeycr.  I  wafaAid 
den  to  make  him  even  a  picneBt,  nod  o«  ■sfss' 
tanoewaabatointerfefewilh  mycxusBJiiiis. 
If  I  was  gnilty  of  this  infiaetioo  of  kb  wiB, 
and  the  fact  eoald  be  pnrnA  sigunat  Ba,te 
estates  won  to  so  to  his  wbmx  belr  aft  k««, 
whoever  that  qsi^t  be;  aad  tha  pMsowl  pRK; 
party  to  the  penon  who  witmnBiialei  ihi 
charge. —» Kind,  eeooaidentay  bat 
benmotor! 

••  The  posdittBoas  MsntBel  of  By 
ries  deelaied'only  too  powwftilly  to  ertay  sb 
that  such  ininries  exisled  ;  and  by  waniidiif  i 
mj  hnsband^a  adf4oye,  an  well  as  by  disB*; 
pointing  his  hopes,  it  only  aarved  to  widen  the  '■ 
breach  between  ns.  Never  nbali  1  fcf  gal,  Bsst ; 
will  I  attempt  to  deaoribe,  the  acena  lliaiawsil» ' 
ed  me  on  his  rsumi.  \ 

^  I  waa  now  the  mIstreM  of  iBBeDaa  wesllh,  1 
over  the  disposal  of  wkieh  I  had  anKmhsd  eoa-f 
trol;  and  aoiarlenio^  IhevRisipeeiailbdil 
out  to  me;  bntatill,  it  was  leas  piesisM  ts 
my  own  selfish  gratifieatioiis  dm  iha  issisty 
of^tha  donor;  uid,  Ifaongh  bt  hnsbaai  » 
proached  me  with  hTpoeiMy«  I  deeply  moumd 
the  loea  of  my  nnefe. 

«•  But  I  mnat  own  that  I  felt  pels  at  Ml  be- 
ing able  to  apend  any  part  of  bj  fotlBBB 
my  heart  would  have  dietalad,— ■BBcly,« 
my  offending,  yet  still  dear  hoabaDd, — thoagji 
this  he  swore  never  to  believe;  and  sosie-! 
times,  to  tease  me,  he  said  he  was  sure  that  1 1 
dictated  the  will  myself;  but  this  I  knearhei 
did  not  think,  and  all  I  could  do  I  did.  1- 
bought  fine  horses  and  carriagea;  I  gave  a-; 
pensive  dinners ;  of  the  former  he  had  the  fire ! 
use,  and  to  the  latter  he  invited  whomsoever: 
he  chose;  and  when  the  Lawn-houss  wsi. 
ready,  I  invited  thither  all  those  whose  so-^ 
ciety  was  most  pleasing  to  him ;  asy,  I  did ; 
still  more;  the  trustees  of  my  marriage  sd^i 
tlement  had  hitherto  very  properly  refinsd  t»l 

S've  up  any  part  of  the  traat  to  aocomniodsie 
r.  Sey mourns  necessities,  thoogh  1  had  arfied 
them  to  it.  But  now,  on  hia  aasaring  aie  thsl 
a  certain  sum  would  make  him  easy  sad  esfs 
him  from  arrest,  I  prevailed  on  them  togifsiti 
up,  as  it  was  very  certain  I  had  much  sMie 
now  than  I  could  ever  want,  and  mtund  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  be  sqaaadeied 
except  by  my  own  extiavagance. 

**  They  were  convinced,  and  yielded  to  my 
wishes ;  but  I  would  not,  for  bis  own  nke, 
let  him  have  st  one  time  more  Bowy  than  his! 
absolute  necessities  required*  | 

^  My  story,  I  am  happy  to  aay,  is  bow  dnw- 
ing  to  a  conclusion,  and  i  have  only  one  biis> 
incident  to  relate.  ■ 

**  I  waa  walking  one  moniing  vridi  a  s»| 
vant  behind  dm,  on  a  ahoppiag  sKpeditioB  id 
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m  linen-draper^s  whom  I  always  employed; 
but  seeing  that  a  shower  of  rain  was  coming 
on«  I  went  intor  a  shop  which  I  was  passing, 
aaid  resoWed  to  buy  what  I  wanted  there. 

**  In  the  shop  was  a  young  lady,  attended 
by  a  nurse  and  child,  who  was  so  young  and 
so  beautiful,  and  so  every  way  attractive  in 
appearance,  that  I  gazed  on  her  with  wonder 
and  admiration.  And  when  desired  to  say 
what  I  wanted,  I  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and 
■aid  I  would  wait  till  that  lady  was  served, 
(for  indeed  I  wished  for  leisure  to  gaze  on 
bar  at  my  ease.)  This  produced  from  her  a 
■weet  smile  and  a  courteous  bow  of  the  head ; 
and  then  turning  round,  she  caressed  the  child, 
who  appeared  about  two  years  old;  and  I 
iband  to  my  surprise  that  it  was  her  own,  for 
she  did  not  look  more  than  seventeen.  *  It  is 
a  sweet  boy,'  said  I. 

**  *  It  is  mine,*  said  she  smiling. 

*« '  But  not  at  all  like  you,  though  it  is  very 
handsome.* 

**  *  He  is  the  image  of  his  father,'  she  re- 
plied ;  and  went  on  with  her  purchase. 

**I  meanwhile  was  playing  with  the  little 
boy,  and  attracting  him  to  me  by  the  gold 
chain  and  other  ornaments  which  1  wore ;  and 
as  he  looked  up  in  my  face,  I  wondered  who 
the  father  coula  be  whom  he  so  much  resem- 
bled, for  the  eyes  seemed  familiar  to  me. 

**The  rain  was  now  falling  in  torrents;  I 
therefore  sent  my  servant  for  my  carriage; 
mod  the  lady  having  completed  her  purchases, 
desired  them  to  be  sent  to  hor  house.  *  What 
name,  madam!'  asked  the  shopman,  while  I 
listened  attentively.  *  Mrs.  Sediey  Seymour,' 
she  replied;  and  some  number,  and  some 
street;  but  I  heard  no  more.    A  sad  suspicion 

1  came  over  my  mind ;  I  thought  I  had  at  last 
diacorered  my  rival,  and  discovered  her  bear- 
ing my  name  as  well  as  enjoying  my  rights. 
**  The  shopman  saw  that  I  turned  very  pale ; 
and  fearing  I  was  going  to  faint,  the  woman 
serving  behind   the  counter  led  me  into  an 
inner  room  in  which  there  was  a  sofa;  while 
the  unconscious  usurper  of  my  name  gave 
them  a  bottle  of  salts  /or  my  usp.    I3ut  sum- 
iBoning  all  my  energy  to  my  aid,  I  conquered 
As  weakness;  and  though  I  threw  myself  on 
sola  1  did  not  faint,  but  lay  revolving  in 
flund  every  possible  reason  for  believing 
there  ought  be  snother  Sediey  Seymour, 
'itheMunewaspeenliarvand  I  hsid  oflen 
BY  hashasd  saj  he  believed  there  waa 
IhiBf  df  the  same  naaas  himself  ;-- 
hs  Might  he  jlplahjfiil  tejl  it  wss  iiipos> 


every  discovery  possible;  and  being  quite 
recovered,  I  returned  into  the  shop.  The  un- 
conscious cause  of  my  illness  met  me,  and 
inquired  concerning  my  health  with  the  kind- 
est accents.  This  and  the  sight  of  the  child, 
who  now  appeared  to  me  the  image  of  Mr. 
Seymour,  nearly  overcame  me  again.  My 
carriage  had  by  this  time  arrived ;  and  having 
made  up  my  mind  how  to  act,  I  offered  (as  I 
the  rain  still  continued)  to  set  the  fair  stranger 
down.  But  she  refused,  on  pretence  of  trou- 
ble, crowding,  my  illness,  &c.,  as  I  knew  she 
would.  I  was  however  determined  to  carry 
my  point,  and  I  did  carry  it.  — She  lived  at 
the  top  of  Upper  Baker-street;  and  as  soon  as 
we  were  in  the  coach  I  tried  to  summon  op 
resolution  to  ask  certain  necessary  questions, 
as,  *Is  that  your  oldest  child  1'  —  *0  yes,  I 
have  not  been  married  three  years.' 

**  *  Married !'  I  repeated  to  myself;  and  ray 
hopes  revived.  *  I  should  not  think,'  replied 
I,  ^  by  your  look,  that  you  could  have  been 
married  so  Ion?.' 

**  *  O  yes,  and  engaged  much  longer ;  for  I 
was  engaged  before  I  was  fifteen,  and  should 
have  been  married  then,  but  my  husband,  who 
was  recuiting  in  Wales,  where  I  lived,  was 
only  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  and  had  no  mo- 
ney, and  1  had  none  then.' 

***In  what  regiment  was  vour  husband  1' 
And  she  named  Mr.  Seymour  s. 

*'  I  had  her  salts  still  in  my  hand ;  and  it  is 
well  I  had,  for  they  saved  me  from  nearly 
fainting  again. 

" '  It  is  hard,'  said  I,  '  when  poverty  pre- 
vents two  persons,  who  love  each  other,  from 
marrying.' 

**  *  It  is  indeed,'  she  answered.  *  But  luck- 
ily, three  years  ago,  just  afler  my  father  died 
and  my  brother  went  to  India,  I  had  a  hand- 
some fortune  left  me;  so  I  wrote  to  my  lover, 
and  he  came  down  and  married  me.  I  assure 
you  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  for  I  had  seen 
m  the  newspaper  the  marriage  of  Sediey  Sey- 
mour, Esq.,  to  a  Miss  Fortescue,  and  I  was 
afraid  it  was  he.' 

**  ^  Indeed !'  cried  I,  feeling  my  head  turn 
round. 

**  *  Yes,  and  I  said  so  in  my  letter ;  but  he 
told  me  when  he  came  down  that  it  was  an 
uncle  of  his,  who  had  married  a  great  beauty 
and  a  great  heiress.' 

**  O  how  little  could  she  have  been  able  to 
discover  the  gnat  beauty  in  the  poor,  pale, 
meagre,  trembling  being  before  her !  How  I 
kept  mv  senses  f  know  not;  but  I  did  keep 
theoiy  uough  I  eould  doubt  the  horrid  truth 
e^ioi^ef* 

'*VetI  have  thought  that  two  convictions 
m«.  and  assuaged  my  misery ; — the 
•■fhaps  ttie  want  of  a  certain 
I'vMiiSd^tit  «n«Bi  \&t(iA  ^*vtk^ 
'tMnXnisflixr}  ^"axi^v^^X 
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he  had  not  seduced  her,  and  that  she  wzs  still 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  indeed  of  man,  as 
innocent  as  if  she  had  n^ ver  seen  him. 

^*  Yes — great  as  was  his  guilt  towards  her 
and  towards  me,  I  felt  a  degree  of  consolation 
in  this  last  thought,  which  worlds  would  not 
have  bought  of  me. 

^'  As  soon  as  I  had  learned  from  her  all  I 
wanted  to  know, — and  her  voluble  simplicity 
made  my  task  so  far  easy, — I  complained  of 
being  ill,  (which  indeed  was  really  the  case,) 
as  an  excuse  for  sinking  into  total  silence, 
that  I  might  decide  how  it  became  me  to  act 
on  this  most  trying  occasion  of  my  life ; — for 
what  can  equal  the  agony  of  finding  that  the 
object  on  whom  you  have  doted  is  utterly 
despicable,  utterly  unworthy  of  your  love  1 

'*  Sometimes  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  should 
do  a  cruel  action  in  withdrawing  the  veil  that 
hid  this  poor  woman*s  real  situation  from  her ; 
for  while  she  believed  herself  a  wife,  she  was 
innocent;  but  then,  if  I  did  not  enlighten  her 
on  this  subject,  I  was  conniving  at  my  hus- 
band^s  continuing  to  live  in  the  commission 
of  crime.  And  now  she  was  an  innocent  wo- 
man only  ;  if,  when  told  the  truth,  she  instantly 
resolved  to  leave  him,  then  she  would  become 
a  virtuous  one,  and  this  it  was  my  duty  to  give 
her  an  opportunity  of  being.  But  when  1  re- 
collected that  1  must  cloud  over  that  fair  and 
open  brow  with  conscious  shame,  my  heart 
died  within  me ;  and  I  felt  this  the  hardest 
task  and  the  severest  trial  which  the  vices  of 
my  husband  had  been  the  means  of  imposing 
upon  me. 

"At  length  we  reached  her  house;  and 
finding  me  still  very  ill,  she  asked  me  to 
alight,  a  civility  which  I  expected,  and  which 
I  had  determined  to  accept.  Let  me  own  my 
weakness.  Since  I  knew  who  the  father  was, 
.  the  sight  of  the  child  who  sat  opposite  to  me 
I  was  nearly  insupportable  to  me,  by  recalling 
a  number  of  overwhelming  recollections,  and 
I  frequently  closed  my  eyes  that  I  might  shut 
out  him. 

'*  While  the  poor  innocent,  unconscious  of 
I  the  blow  that  awaited  her,  was  gone  to  pro- 
cure me  some  lavender  drops,  I  looked  round 
I  the  room  which  was  neatly,  not  jiayly  fur- 
I  nished ;  and  the  first  thing  that  met  my  view 
I  was  a  picture  of  Mr.  Seymour.     It  was  so 

I  like  him,  so  like  him  with  his  best  expres- 
,  sion,  that  I  resolved  not  to  look  at  it  again,  as 

I I  wished  to  recollect  him  only  as  his  mind 
;  and  temper  made  him  appear  in  my  presence, 
j  and  I  turned  to  other  objects.  The  poor  Emily 
i  (for  that  was  her  name)  now  re-entered  the 
'  room.  I  took  the  drops,  and  she  seated  her- 
self beside  me. 

!  "*  Our  house  is  small,'  said  she,  *  but  we 
I  keep  no  company  ;  my  husband's  connexions 
and  family  are  superior  to  his  fortune ;  and  as 
he  could  not  afford  to  give  entertainments  in 
i  return,  he  does  not  introduce  me  to  any  one, 
i but  neither  owns  nor  conceals  his  marriage; 


and  80  as  I  do  but  see  him,  I  am  happy.  But, 
alas !  I  see  very  little  of  him ;  he  has  a  place; 
which  takes  up  much  of  his  time,  and  be  has 
also  an  old  uncle  out  of  town,  to  whom  he  is- 
forced  to  pay  constant  attention;  so  that^hej 
seldom  spends  more  than  two  whole  daysia! 
a  week  with  me,  and  those  are  Saturday  and ! 
Sunday.*    I  instantly  remembered  that  he  al- 
ways told  me  he  went  into  the  country  on 
those  days  to  the  house  of  Lord  N.     To  what 
falsehoods  and  what  base  acts  was  he  thasj 
continually  forced  to  have  recourse,  to  deceive! 
and  satisfy  even  this  unsuspectin§r  creatitfe!| 
How  my  heart  bled  for  her,  while  I  almost! 
execrated  her  destroyer!    And  who  was  bell 
Dread  thought!  he  was  my  husband!    Yet,: 
amidst  all  her  wrongs,  I  was  not  sare  that  a| 
lurking  weakness  in  my  heart  did  not  make 
me  envy  her;  for  he  loved  her — always  had 
loved  her;  and  she  probably  was  a  stranger 
to  those  dreadful  proofs  of  uncontrolled  teio- 
per  which  had  made  my  life  wretched ; — Had'. 
made — for  at  thai  moment  1  resolved  never  to 
live  with  him  stgain,  but  abandon  him  to  tbs 
narrow  income,  which  his  crimes  deserved.    ; 

*^  The  morning  was  nbw  wearing  away,  and  j 
yet  I  wanted  courage  to  perform  the  dreadfalj 
office  that  awaited  me.  But  in  silence,  and  | 
in  sadness,  and  in  deep  humility  of  spirit,  I  j 
lif\ed  up  my  heart  to  Him  who  could  alooe; 
support  and  guide  me ;  and  when  I  again  took  j 
my  hand  from  my  face,  it  was  with  a  dete^- 
mination  to  go  through  my  duty  immediately.! 
^See,  that  is  my  husband^s  picture;'  said  the! 
poor  Emily;  giving  it  into  my  hand  (for  it' 
was  a  miniature)  with  pride  and  pleasure. 

"'I  see  it  is  Mr.  Seymour's  picture,'  T 
coldly  replied. 

***  What!  did  you  then  ever  see  himV        ' 

"  *  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  ;  and  I  regret  the 
hour  when  I  first  saw  him; — but  still  more  ' 
for  your  sake,  dear  unconscious  victim,  do  I ' 
regret  the  hour  when  you  first  saw  him;  and, 
I,  alas  I  must  teach  you  to  regret  it  also.' 

"  1  believe  the  poor  thing  thought  me  in- 
sane ;  and  alarming  as  that  fear  was,  it  was 
comfort  to  the  feelings  which  succeeded  iu 

"  She  still  held  the  picture.  I  took  it  firom 
her;  I  looked  at  it,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears.  They  did  me  good,  and  1  was  soon 
able  to  proceed.  '  You  told  me  this  was  the 
picture  of  i/our  husband.  I  replied,  '1  see  it 
is  the  picture  of  Mr.  Seymour.'— Did  you  notj 
mark  something  evasive  in  my  reply  V  i 

"  A  no  faltered  on  her  lips ;  she  was  too ' 
much  agitated  to  speak  plainly.  | 

" '  I  meant,  dear  deluded  innocest, — for , 
such  you  arc,  and  remember  it  ta  your  conso- ; 
lation, — that  it  was  the  picture  of  Mr.  Sey-' 
mour,  not  of  your  husband  ;  for  he  is  mine — wy , 
husband.  I  was  the  Miss  Fortescue  whom' 
Sedley  Seymour  married;  and  he  has  no, 
uncle.' 

"  I  cannot  describe  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  when  I  said  this!     She  fixed  her 
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— no-^that's  iinpossiblp  !* 

••  *  Well   it  were,'   replied   I,   in  emotion 
nearly  equal  to  her  own ;  *  but  you  know  his 


eyes  on  me  with  a  wild  stare,  and  then  with  |  on  the  stairs  —  and   Seymour  burst  into  the 
sort  of  mad  laugrh  exclaimed,  *  No,  no— no   room.    On  seeing  him,  Emily  screamed,  and 

hid  her  face  in  my  bosom ;  while  I,  bold  in 

innocence,  and  proud  to  be  thus  chosen  as  the 

protector  of  injured  innocence,  awaited   his 

hand-writingr,  therefore  read  this  and  be  con- 1  approach  with  a  firm  and  unvarying  counte- , 

▼inced.' — So  saying,  1  put  the  following  note   nance.  I 

into  her  hand,  which  I  happened  to  have  in       *'  lie  was  seemingly  awed  a  moment,  and 


happened 
my  pocket,  showing  her  the  address  first. 

***  I  shall  not  dine  at  home  to-day,  Louisa ; 
bot  I  mean  to  attend  your  assembly  this  even- 
ing with  Lord  and  Lady  Nelvin.' 

"  She  read  —  she  heaved  a  few  hysterical 

sobs,  and  I  received  her  senseless  in  my  arms. 

'^The  suspension,  the  happy  suspension  of 

life  as  I  may  call  it,  was  only  temporary ;  and 

never  shall   I   forget  the  look  of  woe  with 

which  she  opened  her  eyes  and  gazed  on  me  ! 

Then,  hiding  her  face,  she  fell  at  my  feet,  and 

embracing  my  knees,  begged  me  to  forgive  her. 

"•Forgive  thee!   my  poor  child,*  said   I, 

tenderly  embracing  her;  *what  pardon  hast 

I  thou  to  aski    Unconsciously  thou   hast  in- 

/raded  my  rights;  and  I  repeat  —  Remember, 

I  you  are  innocent;  and  if  you  are  capable  of  st 

I  being  virtuous  also,  I  will  be  your  friend, ;  gi 

your  mother,  and  a  mother  to  your  infant;  I 

have  the  mearu^  and  I  have  the  will,  to  save 


mingly  awed  a  moment, 
lost  his  usually  undaunted  air  and  manner. 

"  *  So,  madam,*  he  at  length  exclaimed,  •  is 
this  well  done  of  you  to  keep  spies  upon  my 
actions,  and  force  yourself  into  a  house  that 
calls  me  master  1  Here,  madam,  at  least,  I  am 
independent  of  a  mean  and  treacherous  wife, 
and  I  can  rid  myself  of  an  object  that  is  odious 
to  me.  Go,  I  command  you,  hence !  on  the 
obedience  which  you  owe  me,  and  which  you 
pretend  to  pay.* 

"  *  Af\er  what  I  know  of  you,  Mr.  Seymour,' 
replied  I  with  a  firm  voice  and  look,  though 
Mty  tongue  was  parched  with  emotion,  'your  j 

ftresence,  sir,  is  to  me,  as  odious  as  mine  has  j 
ong  been  to  you.     Your  brutal  violence  of; 
temper  I  could  bear, — for  lately  at  least  it  has 
injured  only  myself;  but  your  profligate  de- 
struction of  this  lovely  innocent  I  cannot  for- 
give^ — I  cannot  excuse.' 

**  *  No !'  exclaimed  he,  •  cannot  her  excelling 
beauty  excuse  iti    Look  on  her,  madam.    In 


and  toproteet  you .  what  is  she  not  your  superior,  except  in  for-: 

•••-Then  I  must  leave  him-never  see  himit^ne?    And  ifhe  does  not  make  the  wills  ofi 
more,  1  suppose !  she  cned  with  a  scream  of  j^ting  old  men,  to  render  the  man  whom  she 
llrenzy ;  and  a  long  and  terrible  paroxysm  suc- 


ceeded. 

*•  Painful  would  it  have  been  to  me  to  wit- 
nees  such  a  one  at  any  time,  and  in  any  human 
being  —  but  to  think  that  my  husband  occa- 
sioned it — rendered  me  nearly  wild  myself. 

"  Not  to  be  tedious,  let  me  add  that,  when 
ehe  became  composed,  I  again  told  her  that  if 
she  continued  to  live  with  Seymour  afler  what 
she  had  heard,  she  would  cease  to  be  innocent, 
and  would  deserve  to  forfeit  mine  and  every 
one's  respect ;  but  that,  if  she  had  resolution 
to  leave  her  betrayer  she  would  then  be  vir- 

Itnous, — and  so  virtuous,  that  every  one  who 
knew  her  story  would  delight  to  praise  her 
and  to  befriend  her. 

*•  She  owned  the  truth  of  all  I  said,  but 
doubted  her  resolution ;  and  at  length  she  con- 
jured me  to  take  her  and  her  child  away 
directly,  and  hide  them  from  Seymour  for 
erer;  for  if  she  saw  him  again,  she  was  sure 
•he  should  not  have  the  heart  to  leave  him. 

**  How  I  felt  for  this  child  of  unafTected 
nature !  How  tender  were  the  tears  I  shed 
over  her !  I  forgot  she  was  my  rival,  and  I 
believe  she  forcrot  that  I  was  hers ;  or  rather 
that  while  I  lived  she  could  not  be  a  wife; 
she  seemed  to  remember  nothing  of  me  but 
that  she  bad  injured  me,  and  that  I  forgave 

her. 
*^Her  prnpogal,  if  feasible,  I  was  desirous 
/t9  comply  with ;  and  was  considering  whither 


pretends  to  love  a  dependant  on  her  caprice. 
Yes,  madam,  in  every  thing  but  fortune  she  is 
your  superior— in  youth,  in  beauty,  in  good- 
ness of  heart ; — and  she  is  as  free  from  stain 
as  you  are;  ay,  and  but  far  you  she  would 
have  continued  happy,  for  she  loves  me,  and 
I  dote  on  her;  ves,  but  for  you  we  had  been 
happy  still.  Hark  ye,  madam,  as  some  repa- 
ration for  the  cursed  trick  which  you  have 
now  played  me,  do  me  one  favour.' 

••  •  Name  it.' 

*'*Die,  madam— die!'  he  exclaimed  with 
frantic  earnestness,  and  the  look  of  a  demon  ; 

*  Die !  that  I  may  make  that  angel  amends  for 
all  she  is  now  suflering,  by  making  her  legally 
my  wife.' 

**  I  thought  I  had  already  gone  through  the 
worst  of  my  sufferings ;  but  to  hear  the  beinff 
for  whom  1  had  sacrificed  so  much,  and  au^ 
fered  so  much,  desire  me,  as  the  only  favour  I 
could  do  him,  to  die,  that  he  might  many  an-^ 
other — nearly  drove  me  to  a  desperation  equal 
to  his  own;  and  even  the  woe-worn  Eimily 
exclaimed,  *  Shame!  shame  on  yon,  Sey* 
mouT !' 

**  *  I  will  save  you,  sir,'  said  I  afler  a  lon^ 
struggle  with  myself,  and  speaking  with  efTorty 

*  I  will  save  you  from  the  lurther  gutlt  of  ru^ 
fian  treaUnenl  \\Va  \!i\\%  \  \  \«vi«  \\  \a  ^QNiX>aiibs) 
to  explain  "w\\'y  \  ttm  Vw*,  «b^  ^ws*   ^S« 
while  enumenting  \3fcie  «ATMft*|p»'^V3*rt^'*^' 


fleoaJd  take  her,  when  we  heard  a  hasty  step  I  inuch-iniuTed  Y>t\nf^  V%m  <rrot  tsft^l^^  ^—"^ 
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the  greatest  Id  my  eyes — that  she  is  not  your 

**  So  saying,  I  left  the  room ;  and  Seymour, 
who  had  never  seen  me  show  any  thing  like 
spirit  before,  seemed  confounded  at  this  exer* 
tion  of  it ;  and  I  went  unimpeded  to  my  car- 
riage. But  when  I  reached  home,  the  servants 
found  me  in  a  swoon  at  the  bottom  of  the 
coach;  nor  was  I  able  to  leave  my  bed  for 
two  days.  Seymour  did  not  come  home  dur- 
ing the  time,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to  know 
whether  that  time  was  passed  with  Emily. 

*'  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  returned, 
and  burst  into  my  room  like  a  man  devoid  of 
reason.  *  Where  have  you  hidden  her  1  Whi- 
ther have  you  taken  Emily  and  my  child  V 
he  cried.  'Give  them  back  to  me,  or  take 
the  consequences  !*  And  as  he  said  this  he 
grasped  my  arm  till  I  shrieked  aloud  with 
agony. 

"  *  Has  she  then  left  you  I—Noble  giri  !'  I 
exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  joy. 

•*  *  You  know-  she  has,  accursed  hypocrite  ! 
— ^and  tell  me  where  she  is  this  moment.' 

"  •  You  know  me  to  be  no  hypocrite,'  I  re- 
plied, 'and  that  neither  my  woe  nor  my  joy  is 
ever  feigned.  If  she  has  left  your  protection 
I  rejoice,  and  I  honour  her ;  and  all  I  regret  is, 
that  she  has  fwi  fled  to  mt^ 

'' '  Am  I  to  believe  then,'  said  he,  turning 
very  pale,  *  that  she  has  left  me,  and  has  not 
flown  to  youl — ^Then  am  I  more  wretched 
than  before, — for  what,  O  what,  can  have  be- 
come of  herV 

"  *  What,  indeed  !'  repeated  I.  And  Sey- 
mour, assured  by  my  manner  that  I  was  as 
much  alarmed  as  himself,  left  me  with  the 
same  impetuosity  as  marked  his  entrance. 

"  The  next  morning  by  the  two-penny  post 
I  received  a  note  in  a  hand  which  1  did  not 
know.  I  opened  it,  and  found  with  delight 
that  it  was  signed  *  Emily.' 

"It  was  dated  from  an  obscure  lodging  in 
the  Borough,  and  it  claimed  the  protection  for 
her  and  her  child  which  I  had  promised  her. 

"  My  resolution  was  instantly  taken,  and 
my  plan  laid.  I  ordered  a  post-chaise  to  meet 
me  on  Blackfriars-bridge,  whither  I  drove  in 
my  own  coach,  taking  my  own  maid  with  me. 
There  I  dismissed  it,  and  got  into  the  chaise, 
desiring  it  to  drive  me  to  Flint's  on  Fish- 
street-hill.  When  there,  1  ordered  the  chaise 
to  Emily's  lodgings.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
me,  she  threw  herself  into  my  arms. 

***You   and  virtue  have  conquered,'  said 
she;  *but  oh!  I  have  suffi^red  much.     While 
j  he   remained  with    me   after  yoju   left   us,  1 
,  ihoucrht  I  could  never  leave  him;  and  I  pro-  I 
,  misod  not  to  forsake  him,  though  it  was  be- 
come wicked  in  me  to  live  with  him  now ; 
and  on  the  strength  of  my  assurances  he  went 
into  the  country  to  some  races.     But  better 
feelings  gained  ascendency  over  me;  and  be- 
fore be  returned  I  was  gone. — And    now  do 
j  take  me  where  I  shall  never  see  him  again !' 


'*  I  told  her  I  was  come  for  thmt  purpoae. 
And  I  took  her  and  her  child  to  a  Tetired  and 
pleasant  seat  of  mine,  which  I  inherited  from 
Mr.  Arlington,  about  ten  miles  from  Love- 
lands;   but  BO  secluded  thmt  no  one  going' 
along  the  high-road  could  imagine  there  wis- 
a  house  near.    And  there,  on  pretence  that 
she  was  a  friend  of  mine  in  ill  health,  to 
whom  change  of  air  was  necessary,  I  left  her: 
settled,  as  I  hope,  for  life.    Before  we  parted, 
I  engaged  servants  to  wait  on  her,  and  told  ^ 
her  that  I  would  allow  her  an  income  equal  to> 
her  own  fortune,  which,  I  had  no  doubt,  bad ;' 
been  entirely  wasted ;  and  that  1  woold  settle ' 
a  fortune  on  her  child.  ; 

'^  In  three  days,  having  seen  her  tolenUyi 
composed,  I  went  to  the  Lawn-hoose  with  a 
lightened  heart;  and  thither  I  had  ordered ny, 
carriage,  in  which  I  returned  to  London. 

*^  *■  So  madam,'  said  Seymoar  when  he 
me,  which  was  not  till  a  week  after  my  retore, 
*  this  is  the  way  in  which  you  virtooua  wives 
behave,  is  iti    You  leave  home  unknown  to 
your  husband,  and  are  absent  for  days  without ; 
his  knowing  where  you  are  !* 

'^  *  Under  most  circumstances  such  condoct 
would,  I  know,  be  wrong,'  said  I ;  *  but  those 
I  acted  under  were  so  imperious  that  I  coaM 
not  do  otherwise  than  I  have  done;  and  re-| 
member,  that  I  did  not  go  alone; — ^I  made  a,' 
highly  respected  servant  the  witness  of  ny 
conduct  and  the  companion  of  my  journey «— 
Have  you  heard  of  your  Emily,  sir  V 

•'  *  No ;  and  1  am  very  uneasy ;  have  you !' 

"'I  have.  She  applied  to  me  for  protec- 
tion after  I  last  saw  you  ;  and  I  have  protected ' 
her,  and  will  protect  her  from  you.' 

44 1  Where  is  she  V 

"  *  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  would  protect  her 
from  youl — Then  how  can  I  tell  you  where 
she  is  1" 

"'I  will  know.'  ; 

"  '  Never !  from  me.'  ! 

"  I  will  not  relate  all  that  passed ;  but  I 
thought  I  perceived,  spite  of  his  violence,  that 
he  was  relieved  of  a  burthen;  and  that  pro- i 
vided  he  could  but  see  her  now  and  then,  (and ' 
he  hoped  to  find  out  her  abode,)  he  was  verr 
glad  to  have  her  maintained  by  another. 

"  *And  you  have  really  undertaken  to  main- 
tain her  and  the  child  V  said  he ;  '  1  hope  ycu  ■ 
do  it  handsomely;  —  she  is  a  gentlewoman, 
Louisa,  and  has  had  the  education  and  thf 
fortune  of  one.' 

"  '  Handsomely  !  Do  you  doubt  itV 

"  *  No,  on  my  honour,  1  do  not,'  he  replied ' 
with  more  feeling  than  I  ever  saw  in  hira  he-j 
fore;  *no,  Louisa,  no;  1  rlo  yon  justice;  and! 
I  believe  that  the  allowance  is  far,  far  beyond 
what  any  one  but  yourself  would  think  suffi- 
cient.' 

"  *  In  what  I  have  done,'  replied  I,  *  I  have 
sought  the  approbation  of  my  own  consciencet 
and  that  is  enough  ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  to 
put  your  heart  entirely  at  rest,  that  if  I  die  to- 
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morrow—*  here  mj  Toice  fiiltered,  from  recol- 
lection of  his  wiBhing  roe  to  die — *your  child 
will  hmtre  m  lufficient  fortune,  and  his  mother 
will  he  no  mean  heiress  to  her  husband.* 

**The  look  he  gave  me  at  this  moment  is 
'mlinost  the  only  look  of  his  which,  since  we 
>  married,  I  can  recollect  with  pleasure.  Tears 
I  filled  his  ejes,  as  he  gazed  on  me  mournfully, 
!  leiiderly,  and  reTerentiallj  I  may  say ; — then 
snatching  my  hand  to  his  lips«  he  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

**Jt  was  our  last  meeting!  — I  saw  him  no 
morv! 

**  He  went,  I  understand,  that  night  to  the 
giming*table,  and  remained  there  till  the  se- 
eond  night;  when  having  lost  all  that  he 
played  for,  in  an  evil  hour  he  used  some  gen- 
tloBBan's  name  improperly,  in  a  money  trans- 
action, of  which  indeed  1  chose  never  to  hear 
9M  explanation ;— but  it  was,  in  some  way  or 
other,  a  dishonourable  transaction,  and  he  was 
faced  to  fly  the  country. 

**  Shocked  as  1  was  at  the  cause,  I  was  re- 
joieod  by  the  effect ;  we  were  now  separated 
wiihoat  any  painful  exertion  of  mine ;  I  was 
at  liberty  to  live  for  myself  and  the  pursuits  I 
loved ;  and  was  no  longer  hanging  for  joy,  or 
grief,  on  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  a  tyranL 
The  first  use  1  made  of  my  liberty  was  to  re- 
move 10  the  Lawn-house,  and  quit  London 
entirely. 

**  All  that  I  could  do  for  my  unhappy  hus- 
band I  did ;  and  the  income  which  1  derived 
from  the  fortune  my  father  left  me,  abroad  as 
well  as  here,  1  no  sooner  received  than  1 
franemitted  it  to  him. 

*^  He  often  entreated  me  to  relax  in  mv 
rigoar,  and  let  him  know  where  Family  resided, 
■a  be  coo  Id  not  distress  her  now  by  his  visits. 
Bet  1  knew  he  would  try  to  prevail  on  her  by  | 
letter  to  come  over  and  cheer  his  exile,  and  I 
wished  to  preserve  her  from  all  temptation. 

**  She  was,  however,  fortified  against  it,  in 
a  way  I  little  expected  ;  —  she  had  a  most  re- 
iifpous  and  virtuous  education,  and  it  was  her 
ntety  which  enabled  her  to  resist  the  plead- 
lafs  of  her  heart. 

^  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Seymour 

Imd  left  England,  and  that  I  was  not  to  be  the 

shnief  of  his  exile,— 4i  sacrifice  which  he  even 

did  not  dare  to  ask  of  me,  after  my  knowledge 

of  bis  real  character — Mr.  Arlington's  execu- 

Isr  put  a  letter  into  my  hand,  which  he  was 

desired  to  give  me,  only  in  case  I  was  ever 

J  separated  from  my  husband. 

I     **  I  was  now  separated  from  him,  and  the 

'lacier  was,  consequently,  given  me.     Mr.  Ar- 

luifton*s    letter  began    by  requiring  that  I 

shooid  drop  the  name  of  5seymour,  and  assume 

'    '  of  Arlington;  a  renuisition  with  which  1 

not  sorry  to  comply.     It  went  on  to  ad- 

that  when  I  was  placed  in  that  situation, 

tlw  most  dangerous,  as  lie  said,  to  a  young  and 

benotiful  woman,  (and  I  was  then  only  twenty- 

)  vis.  separation  from  a  profligate  hus- 


band, I  should  retire  from  the  world  of  Lon- 
don, and  live  at  the  Lawn-house,  or  at  any 
other  of  my  scats.  That  in  order  to  make  me 
amends  for  quitting  London,  he  had  tried  to 
convert  the  Lawn-house  into  the  abode  of 
every  means  of  amusement,  and  had  therefore  j 
built  a  music  room,  a  banqueting  room,  and 
a  theatre,  and  had  given  me  in  perfection  the 
eastern  and  Turkish  luxury  of  baths  according 
to  the  best  model. 

**  He  also  begged,  as  he  waa  fond  of  pomp 
and  show,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  Indian 
splendour,  that  1  would  always  keep  up  a  atate 
equal  to  my  fortune,  and  becoming  my  rela- 
tionship, on  the  paternal  and  matenuil  aide,  to 
two  noble  families;  and  he  insisted  that  I 
should  never  go  out  without  outriders  and  four 
horses,  and  that  1  should  have  a  groom  of  the 
chamber,  servants  for  the  baths,  and  a  set  of 
rowers  for  my  barge ;  in  short,  every  tiling  in 
the  highest  style  possible. 

'*  1  was  glad  to  live  at  the  Lawn-honse ;  but 
it  was  painful  to  me  to  assume  that  state 
which  he  renuired  of  me;  and  I  was  sorrr 
that  he  coula  suppose,  as  1  conclude  he  dio, 
that  grandeur  could  make  me  amends  for  the 
want  of  domestic  happiness.  However,  as 
vou  saw,  I  have  obeyed  him  d  la  Uiire ;  and 
in  the  recovered  society  of  those  early  friends 
whom  I  neglected,  to  please  my  husband  ; 
and  in  the  duties  which  my  great  wealth  en- 
tailed on  me ;  and  in  the  cultivation  of  my 
mind,  and  the  little  talents  I  possess,  1  am  be- 
come, compared  to  what  I  have  been,  happy. 

**  But  never  can  I  forget  the  deplorable  error 
which  I  made  in  the  choice  of  a  husband;  ne- 
ver forgive  myself  my  determined  preference 
of  a  man  like  Sedley  Seymour. 

'*  It  was  not  only  my  perseverance  in  an  at- 
tachment which  my  parents  disapproved,  that 
weighed  heavily  on  my  conscience;  but  it 
was  my  own  want  of  a  proper  moral  sense  and 
of  a  virtuous  delicacy  in  not  feeling,  when  I 
heard  from  indisputable  authority  that  Sey- 
mour was  a  man  of  immoral  habits,  that  purity 
cannot  have  any  sympathy  with  impurity^wnd 
that  innoeenee  ought  to  ikrink  from  any  intimate 
association  with  rice. 

'*  Seymour  might  be  belied,  his  faults  might 
be  exaggerated ;  but  even  he  himself  did  not 
deny  that  his  ^nwer  was  bad  and  his  con- 
duct dissolute.  Then  how  could  a  girl  of 
moral  habits  and  religious  restraints  think 
herself  Justified  in  entrusting  the  guardianship 
of  her  happiness  to  a  man  of  a  most  detestable 
temper;  and  of  her  morals  and  her  religion 
to  a  sceptical  and  notorious  profligate  ! 

**  But  my  fault  had  brought  its  punishment 
along  with  it; — and  while  I  admitted,  1  hum- 
biy  and  patiently  bowed  beneath  this  striking 
instance  of  retributive  justice. 

**  Little  now  remains  to  be  told,  except  that 
poor  Emily,  whom  I  frequentlv  see  here,  or 
at  her  own  house,  has  lost  her  child ;  an  event 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  I 
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haTe  tried  to  con?iiiC6  her,  was  not  greatly  to 
be  deplored.  Sbe  has  engased  the  affections 
of  a  worthy  young  man  with  a  good  fortune, 
in  her  neighboarhcwd,  who  linows  her  atory, 
and  whom  she  thinks,  under  other  dreumstan- 
cesy  she  could  like;  but  while  Seymour  liyes 
she  is  resolyed  never  to  marry. 

**And  he  does  live,  though  in  exile;  lives 
too,  I  fear,  in  a  way  which  virtue  eannot  ap- 
prove; and  which,  therefore,  keeps  up  con- 
stantly in  me  that  pain  of  mind  which  I  felt  at 
first  learning  of  his  dreadful  deviations  from 
moral  rectitude.  But  we  have  now  been  se- 
parated three  years ;  and  time,  which  Insensi- 
Dly  has  weakened  my  afiection  for  him,  grfr> 
dually  will  weaken  mj  sorrow  for  his  sin. 

**  He  sometimes  writes  to  me,  and  now  he 
rarely  mentions  Emily ;  but  his  last  letter  was 
written  in  such  a  tone  of  deapondency,  that  if 
he  wishes  to  see  me,  I  intend  to  go  over  to 
him. 

**  Now,  dear  Mrs.  Derville,  can  you  wonder 
that  I  was  wounded  at  your  hesitating  to  re- 
turn, for  any  empty  pleasure  which  I  could 
offer  you,  to  such  a  husband  as  yours  1  Can 
you  wonder  that  mv  eyes  reproved  yon,  when 
I  also  found  that  beloved  husband  expected 
you  1  And  can  you  be  surprised,  when  1  tell 
you  that  I  would  exchange  all  my  possessions, 
large  as  they  are,  for  sucn  a  home  as  yours  1 

**  From  the  indulgence  of  virtuous  ajfeetiom^ 
and  from  them  alone^  can  flow  the  happiness  of 
life ;  and  mine,  all  glowing  as  they  are,  have 
been  thrown  back  upon  my  heart,  to  consume 
it  with  its  own  fires. 

**  Before  I  conclude,  let  me  assure  you,  that 
though  I  wished,  when  I  discovered  certain 
feelings  in  you, to  tell  you  thereat  situation  of 
the  woman  whom  you  envied,  and  to  show 
you  the  desaous  des  cartes,  I  could  not  prevail 
on  myself  to  unveil  my  husband^s  faults  so 
completely  to  any  one,  and  I  resolved  to  for- 
bear. But  when  I  beheld  you  afterwards  as 
the  preserver  of  my  life,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  show  my  gratitude  to  you  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way  possible;  and  I  humbly  hope,  that  in 
my  earnest  endeavour  to  do  my  duty  by  you,  I 
have  not  violated  the  duty  M'hich  is  owing  even 
to  an  unworthy  husband.  But  it  is  only  under 
the  seal  of  the  strictest  secresy  that  I  give  you 
this  narrative ;  and  when  you  have  read  it  to 
your  husband  and  your  family,  find  some  op- 
portunity to  return  it  to  me  again. 

**  Louisa  AaLiifOTON.** 

It  was  not  without  many  interruptions  that 
Derville  read  this  manuscript.  Mrs.  Derville 
was  affected  even  to  agony  at  some  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  her  friend ;  and  oflen  was  the  narra- 
tive laid  down,  while  Derville  indulged  him- 
self in  expressions  of  wonder  that  there  could 
be  such  a  husband — "  and  to  such  a  woman," 
added  his  son.  And  when  it  was  ended,  Mrs. 
Derville  wept  lonjf  and  uncontrolledly,  not  so 
much  for  Mrs.  Arlington's  unhappiness,  as  for 


the  thankless  mioottseiomBss»  of  her  owm 
pineps,  which  she  had  herself  displmd. 

But  in  themidstof  herwI^gmMiafStihs 
was  conaded  by  the  hope  thai  her  gsasren 
friend  had  not  ■dmonisbed  la  yam;  that  the 
remedy  was  efficadoas,  and  the  eoie  coBjpleis ; 
and  that  if  Mia.  Arlington  owed  her  fife  Is 
her,  she  was  likdy  to  owe  a  mnck  gieeler  ab- 
ligation  to  Mfs.  Ai lington— the  seeari^  of  bar 
domestic  happinses. 

««Well,  Frederic**   nd    Mm.  DcnriDs,; 
•*and  what  do  yon  think  of  Mm.  AriiMlae 
nowf 

"^Think  of  herl  That  she  had!  bettvaot 
come  to  Lovdandty**  be  leplied  (wishiB|  la 
hide  a  great  deal  of  deeply  awakcaed  fes&ag 
under  a  little  veil  of  pleasaatrj.) 

'*  Better  not  come  to  Lovewiidaf**  tiieyali 
exclaimed.    ^  Why  not  1** 

'*  Leat  I  should  fell  in  love  with  her;  sad 
then,  perhapa,  in  humble  imitatioii  of  her 
amiable  huaband,  I  ahoold  probably  aay  ts 
you,  Anna,  *Die,  madam,  die!  as  the  oaly 
fevour  you  can  now  do  me  !*  ** 

**  Deer  papa,  I  am  sure  yoa  eeold  aot  be  m 
wicked  !**  cried  Maiy  Ann. 

*«  No,  dear  child,  no;  I  tmstleould  ael; 
and  I  was  only  joking;  but  it  waa  abad  foks; 
and  indeed  I  think  the  dreadihl  state  of  thii 
wretched  Mr.  Seymonr'a  mind  and  feelinga,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  with  any  feeling  like  pica- 
santry— -but  with  sentimeata  of  ne  dcepsit 
commiaeration.**     And  he  went  oa  to  lay, 
that  though  Mrs.  Arlington  did  not  eipww 
much  on  the  subject^  he  was  convinced  thit 
she  felt  a  great  deal ;  and  he  earnestly  hoped 
that  before  Mr.  Seymour  died,  and  hit  lifel 
would  probably  not  be  long,  hia  wife  might  j 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  re- : 
pented  of  his  sins. 

*^  O  dear  papa,  if  he  could  but  besr  you 
preach  !'*  cried  Mary  Ann,  **•  and  preach  that 
sermon  *  on  calling  einnere  to  repentance !'  ** 

Derville  could  not  help  amiling  at  Mvy; 
Ann*s  high  idea  of  his  powere  aa  a  preaebei;! 
and  her  observation  certainly  did  not  leasentbe 
fervour  of  her  mother's  kiss,  aa  she  desired  lier 
to  go  to  bed  directly,  for  it  was  past  eleveo 
o'clock. 

*'  Past  eleven  o'clock,  mamma,  and  I  still 
up !  What  will  Mre.  Arlington  say  when  she 
heare  itV  Then,  with  her  little  heart  fall  of 
pity  for  Mra.  Arlington'a  tiiala,  and  of  aelAJBi- 
portance  to  think  she  had  a  aecret  entiustod  to 
her  which  she  must  impart  to  no  one,  Mary 
Ann  went  to  her  chamber  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  in  a  slow  foot's  pace. 

Sally  was  surprised,  and  aaked  if  she  was  I 
unwell;  but  Mary  Ann  consequentnlly  re- 
plied, '* No— only  thoughtful;**  and  as  she 
saw  she  had  excited  Sally's  curiosity,  she  was 
good-naturedly  sorry  that  ahe  could  not  iaipait 
to  her  usual  confidant  all  the  intereating  things 
she  had  heard. 

The  next  day  they  all  wrote  to  Mia.  Ailing- 
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ton ;  but  Mrs.  Derville^s  letter  was  blotted  with 
many  precious  tears^  as  her  kind  monitor 
thought  them. 

That  evening  brought  a  hamper  from  Lon- 
don directed  for  Mrs.  Derville,  containing  a 
breakfast-set,  and  a  duplicate  of  every  conve- 
nience for  the  table  and  in  the  breakfast-room, 
which  Mrs.  Derville  had  admired  at  the  Lawn- 
house  ;  and  with  it  came  the  following  letter 
from  Mrs.  Arlington,  dated 

"  London. 

"  When  you  receive  the  memorial  of  your 
absent  friend,  which  this  accompanies,  I  shall 
be  on  my  road  to  my  poor  husband.  He  has 
had  a  fit ;  and  I  am  informed  by  a  friend  on 
vhom  I  can  depend,  that  he  is  in  a  declining 
state,  and  has  removed  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  to  Boulogne,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sea  air.  He  adds  also  that  he  is  living  there 
in  poor  lodgings,  and  has  not  good  attendance. 
You  will  suppose  therefore  that  I  have  not 
hesitated  onr*  moment  to  set  off  for  Boulogne. 
I  shall  take  a  house,  and  pye  the  invalio  an 
invitation  to  remove  to  it  if  he  choses.  Fare- 
well !    All  p:ood  attend  you  ! 

**  Your  kind  letters  beguiled  me  of  no  un- 
pleasing  tears;  you  all  felt  and  wrote  as  I 
knew  you  would,  and  wished  you  should,  feel 
and  write ;  and  I  wear  in  *  my  heart's  core' 
dear  Mary  Ann's  assurance  that  she  would 
now  never  go  to  sleep  till  she  had  prayed  God 
to  bless  and  comfort  poor  dear  Mrs.  Arlington. 

**  Once  more  farewell !  I  will  write  to  you 
as  soon  as  1  am  landed. 

♦'  Ever  your  grateful  L.  A.'* 

She  kept  her  word,  and  Mrs.  Derville  re- 
ceived the  following  letter,  dated 

"Boulogne. 

••  My  journey  was  short,  my  voyage  pros- 
perous, and  I  am  here  in  the  far^st  house  I 
could  procure,  and  in  the  most  airy  situation 
possible.  By  this  time  my  husband  knows  I 
am  at  Boulogne ;  and  while  I  am  writing  to 
you,  I  am  anxiously  awaiting  the  result.  I 
heap  he  is  very  ill,  and  ordered  to  the  south  of 
France  as  soon  as  he  can  be  moved. 

"It  will  gratify  you  to  learn  that  I  have 
most  unexpectedly  met  at  Boulogne  some  dis- 
tant relations  of  my  mother,  and  once  dear 
friends  of  mine  —  Lady  Arlington  and  her 
daughters.  Her  youngest  son,  now  her  only 
one,  is  also  here ;  —  they  are  on  their  way  to 
Paris  and  to  Rome;  but  will  not  proceed  while 
Mr.  Seymour  is  in  his  present  state. 

**yij  ambassador  to  my  poor  husband  is 
letumed.  He  was,  I  find,  much  affected  at 
ing  of  my  arrival,  and  at  receiving  my 
He  accepts  my  invitation,  and  I 
an  now  going  to  superintend  his  removal  hi- 
tlMr.  On,  what  an  interview  !  and  what  new 
trills  await  me ! 

M  Pray  for  me,  Mr.  Derville !  pray  for  me ! 
I  iriP  wrHe  ugtdn  in  a  dvj  Of  ^*i^ 


Her  next  letter  ran  thus : 

"Do  not  expect  me  to  describe  our  first 
meeting !  I  cannot  do  it.  Such  a  change  in 
his  appearance  !     Old  !  emaciated  !  wan  ! 

"  \Ve  moved  him  at  last  without  much  in- 
convenience to  himself,  and  I  had  the  comfort 
to  see  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  every 
one's  suggestions  and  management  but  mine. 
Still  this  Tittle  pleasure  was  soon  forgotten  in 
a  great  pain  which  he  inflicted. 

"  When  he  was  settled  in  my  house,  and 
laid  in  his  new  and  comfortable  bed,  he  called 
me  to  him,  and  said, 

"  *  I  suppose,  Louisa,  you  wish  me  to  be- 
lieve you  came  hither  only  on  my  account  t' 

"  *  1  never  wish  you  to  believe  what  is  false 
— you  know  I  do  not ;  and  1  did  come  hither 
merely  on  your  account.' 

"  *  O  fy !  Do  you  pretend  to  tell  me  you 
did  not  know  Sir  Henry  Arlington  was  herel* 
— (Sir  H.  Arlington  is  that  early  lover  of 
mine  whom  I  mentioned  to  you.) 

"  M  did  not  know  it ; — but  I  am  ashamed,' 
I  added, '  of  you  for  asking  such  a  (question, 
and  of  myself  for  deigrning  to  reply  to  it.  You 
know  enough  of  me  to  be  sure  that  I  came 
hither  merely  on  your  account,  and  that  Sir 
Henry  Arlington  is  the  last  man  whom  I 
should  have  sought.* 

"  At  this  moment,  sent  for  by  my  husband 
I  found.  Sir  Henry  Arlington  entered  the 
room,  and  but  for  my  earnest  entreaties  he 
would  have  told  him  his  suspicions  and  my 
answer ;  however,  he  did  for  once  obey  me  ; 
but  he  talked  ai  us  during  Sir  Henry's  whole 
visit.  No  proof  this  of  any  improvement  in 
his  temper  and  feelings;  but  I  expect  some 
good  to  result  from  his  daily  intercourse  with 
my  excellent  relation.  He  is  always  wishinff 
for  Sir  Henry  to  be  with  him  ;  and  for  rational 
piety  and  powers  of  arguing  I  know  not  his 
equal,  and  I  feel  less  wretched  than  I  did. 
Farewell !  My  next  will  tell  you  that  we  are 
going  to  Nice,  or  that  all  is  over. 

••  Yours  ever." 

The  phrase  "all  is  over"  was  written  in 
an  almost  illegible  hand,  and  blotted  with  a 
tear.  Soon  af\er  came  another  letter,  begin- 
ning— 

"  All  is  over — ^but  do  not  ask  particulars  of  a 
scene  which,  though  I  can  never  forget,  I  can 
never  describe !  Still  it  had  for  me  much  of 
comfort.  Such  remorse !  such  an  agonized 
consciousness  of  his  own  cruelty  to  me,  and 
my  forbearance  !  Oh,  may  that  Being  whom 
he  so  long  and  deeply  offended,  forgive  him 
as  I  have  done ! 

"  It  will  be  long  ere  you  and  1  meet  again, 
my  dear  friends;  for  my  health  is  delicate, | 
and  requires  milder  air,  and  my  mind  wants 
the  relief  of  change  of  scene.  I  shall  there- 
fore accompany  Lady  Arlington  and  her  daugh- 
ters to  Rome;  and  i«roa\iv  wv  allenAata  Vv^^ 
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where  Sir  Henry  will  Join  nt  soma  months 
hence. 

**I  will  write  to  yon  it  tempt  en  Un^;  and 
pray  write  to  me  immediately  to  Pane,  potie 
re&tmUe,    Farewell ! 

**  Erer  yonra  in  much  atfeetion, 

*•  L.  A." 

^Poor  thinff!'*  exclaimed  Derrille,  when 
he  had  finished  reading^  this  letter  aloud  to  his 
weeping  wife,  who  entered  into  all  his  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion.  But  Jane  and  Lionel 
were  more  inclined  to  call  Mrs.  Arlington 
happy,  and  rejoice  in  her  liberation  from  ties 
•o  punful  and  unworthy  of  her.  Still,  check- 
ed Dy  their  mother's  tears  and  father's  excla- 
mation, they  remained  silent. 

But  Marv  Ann  said,  **  Poor  thing!  Papa, 
do  you  call  Mrs.  Arlington  poor  now,  when 
she  has  no  longer  that  cruel  man  to  torment 
her  !  Surely,  papa,  this  is  one  of  those  losses 
which  I  have  heard  you  call  gains !" 

**  It  is  so  to  Mrs.  Arlington,  certainly ; — but 
then  she  has,  my  dear,  a  painful  habit  of 
thinking  of  the  interests  of  others  as  well  as 
of  her  own ;  and  I  am  sure  that  she  would 
haye  wished  it  had  been  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence, that  her  erring  husband  had  been 
spared  for  years  of  penitence  and  amendment. 
Besides,  under  its  best  circumstances,  a 
dea^-bed  is  an  awful  and  affecting  scene; 
and  as  the  final  separation  even  of  those  who 
have  not  lived  in  love,  though  connected  by 
the  closest  ties,  is  a  trying  moment,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  this  poor  lady's  letter,  that  the 
death-bed  scene  of  her  husband  was  a  trial  to 
her  indeed — looking  back  as  she  must  have 
done  to  his  progress  through  this  world,  and 
forward  to  him  to  the  world  to  come.  There- 
fore, Mary  Ann,  I  repeat  my  epithet  of  *  poor 
thing  !^  and  when  I  write  to  your  munificent 
friend,  I  shall  not  congratulate  her  on  her  re- 
covered freedom  and  the  loss  of  a  tormentor, 
but  condole  with  her  on  this  last  serious 
afHiction.  However,  Mary  Ann,  I  hope  that 
this  is  really  the  last ;  and  that,  when  the  re- 
collection of  her  recent  suffering  is  in  a  degrree 
passed  away,  her  days  to  come  will  be  as 
nappy  as  we  wish  them  to  be." 

At  this  moment  a  meaning  look  and  an  in- 
telligent smile  passed  between  Lionel  and 
Jane ;  and  little  Mary  Ann  said,  *'  I  wonder 
whether  poor  Mrs.  Arlington  will  marry  again, 
papa!"  . 

Derville  had  observed  the  look  and  smile, 
and  was  amused  at  Mary  Ann's  conscious 
comment  on  them ;  but  he  only  replied,  **  these 
are  early  times  yet,  Mary  Ann,  to  form  any 
conjectures  on  that  subject;  but  Mrs.  Arlinpf- 
ton  seems  so  formed  to  shine  both  as  a  wife 
and  mother,  that,  if  there  be  a  man  of  her  ac- 
quaintance really  deserving  of  her,  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  that  she  was  married  again." 

"  1  should  be  glad  also  to  see  her  again," 
said  Mrs.  Derville,  "and  I  shall  think  it  long 
till  she  returns  from  Italy. 


And  had  she  been  a  less  htroy     

Mra.  Derville  woqjd  haw  fooiul  toe  tiae  long 
indeed ;  for  a  twdvenonth  paawd  away,  aid 
still  Mrs.  Arlington  lamained  abroad;  and 
thongh  she  wrote  twice  or  thriee  daring  that 
periM,  she  did  not  talk  of  fetnming ;  wMIs 
every  letter  betokened  ineteaaingeheerfiilBeas. 

Mrs.  Derville,  meanwliile,  had  ez|wri«iee4 
a  conscious  improTement  in  her  manasr  ofj 
considering  her  lot  in  life,  and  vwetj  thugj 
which  surrounded  her,  in  conaeqnenee  of  thej 
contrast  which  ahe  bad  been  enabled  to  Jiiav 


»» 


between  her  humble  sphere  of  worldly  aetiaB  j 
and  Mrs.  Arlin^n'a  anlendid  atate,  aad  her; 
happiness  was  inereaaed  alao  by  tlie  blith  of 
another  son. 

But  though  Mra.  Derrine  had  not  oaly 
ceased  to  wish  for  improvements  in  the  fo^ 
nitore  and  decorations  of  the  parsonage,  sad 
WBS  ever  eager  to  express  her  entire  conteat- 
ment,  her  attentive  and  grateful  husband  bad 
not  forgotten  her  wishes ;  and  he  waa  the  morn 
willing  to  remember  them,  when  he  fband  ikt 
had  forgotten  them  herself. 

Accordingly  a  cart  atbpped  at  the  door  obb 
day,  laden  with  packages,  just  anived  by  dw 
wsffon  from  London,  whicn  were  all  directed 
to  Mrs.  Derville. 

.  *«Some  new  proof,  I  snnpoae,*'  asid  she, 
**of  Mrs.  Arlington's  graterbl  lemembraaee; 
but  I  had  rather  she  had  aent  me  wad  dnt 
she  was  cominr  home  and  hither.*' 

Derville  smiled,  and  assisted  to  unpack  te 
goods.    They  consisted  of  a  aet  of  neat,  Kgbt, 
small  mahogany  chairs  with  leather  bottoos^ 
fitted  for  a  dining-room,  and  meant  to  replace 
the  large  and  heavy  ones  of  which  Mrs.  Der-, 
ville  had  complained;  and  a  pair  of  dbiiei; 
longuea^  to  replace  the  cumbrous  sofa.    There  • 
were  also  curtains  and  a  carpet  proper  for  a ! 
dining-room.  { 

Mrs.  Derville  was  gratified  at  the  sopposed 
attention  of  her  new  friend,  though  her  pride 
was  a  little  wounded  at  a  second  obligatioa  of 
this  nature;  and  she  beheld  the handsomegift 
with  feelings  almost  quiet  enough  to  disap- 
point her  husband. 

*•  Well,  Anna,"  said  he,  •*  do  you  not  ad- 
mire these  pretty  things,  that  you  say  lO: 
little  1"  I 

^*0  yes!  they  are  all  that  I  could  have; 
wished  for ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  receive  so  • 
many  expensive  presents,  and  from  the  same  j 
person. — Mra.  Arlington  does  too  amch  tO; 
oblige  me."  | 

*M8  Mrs.  Arlington  then  the  tnly  person 
living,  Anna,  who  wishes  to  give  you  pleasore, ! 
that  you  fancy  every  present  and  every  atten-  j 
tion  to  your  wants  must  come  firom  knT* 

The  tone  of  gentle  reproach  in  whieh  this  i 
was  uttered,  corrected  by  the  smile  of  placid  i 
affection,  instantly  explained  the  truth  to  the 
now  delighted  Mrs.  Derville ;  her  conntenance 
lighted  up  with  the  liveliest  joy,  and  with 
eyes  sparkling  through  tears,  ahe  exclaimed, , 
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'*  Oh !  I  understand  it  all  now !  and  the  only 
drawback  to  my  pleasure  is,  that  you  should 
have  remembered  those  moments  of  weakness 
in  me  which  1  had  tried  to  make  you  for(|[et.'* 
**I  can  never  forget  any  thing  you  do  or 
say,  Anna.  The  record  of  ailection  is  written 
on  brass ;  and  if  they  were  moments  of  weak- 
ness, they  were  very  excusable  ones,  and  oh ! 
how  amply  have  they  been  atoned  for  !^' 

Tliia  was  a  pleasure  of  the  heart  which  the 
rich  Mrs.  Arlington  might  have  envied  her 
poorer  friend ;  and  never  did  she  superintend 
the  arrangement  of  any  of  her  splendid  furni- 
ture with  half  the  delight  which  Mrs.  Derville 
experienced,  while  arranging  those  proofs  of 
a  husbaruT*  iwe.  But  I  must  own,  that  when 
the  sofa  was  removed,  whose  merits,  once 
forgotten  and  despised,  her  husband  had  so 
feelingly  related  and  recalled,  Mrs.  Derville, 
overcome  by  a  variety  of  recollections,  burst 
into  tears. 

It  was  removed.into  Derville*s  study;  and 
hw  wife  assured  him  that  she  really  believed 
she  should  still  find  it  a  more  comfortable 
couch  than  her  new  one.  "  Very  likely,"  he 
replied;  **a8  a  homely  old  friend,  who  has 
been  endeared  to  us  by  the  tender  recollections 
of  childhood,  is  often  more  welcome  to  us 
than  the  more  brilliant  friend  of  later  years." 
Mrs.  Arlington  had  now  been  abroad  a  year 
and  six  months,  and  Lionel  had  returned  to 
college  for  the  second  time ;  Eustace  was  old 
enough  to  take  the  living  held  for  him;  and 
Jane  and  he  were  on  the  point  of  marriage, 
when  Mrs.  Derville  received  a  letter  from  her 
absent  friend,  dated  **  London !" 

The  date  alone  excited  universal  joy  in  the 
family ;  but  when  the  letter  was  read,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  Mary  Ann  keep  her  trans- 
port in  any  bounds  at  first;  for  it  announced 
that  Mrs.  Arlington  was  coming  to  Lovelands ! 
was  coming,  if  it  was  convenient  to  them,  to 
stay  a  month  !  And  Mary  Ann  bounded  out 
of  the  room  to  tell  the  conscious  Sally,  and 
eTen  the  unconscious  Nelly,  that  Mre.  Arling- 
ton was  coming !  and  coming  to  stay  a  month ! 
But  when  the  first  feelings  subsided,  it  was 
not  all  joy  to  Mrs.  Derville.  She  had  a  new 
baby,  and  was  a  nurse ;  and  she  was  afraid 
that  her  increased  avocations  would  make  it 
innpoasible  for  her  to  provide  for  Mre.  Arling- 
ton's accommodation,  as  well  as  she  ought; 
and  she  began  again  to  wish  she  had  had  this 
conTenience  and  the  other.  But  she  soon 
laughed  at  this  remnant  of  her  former  weak- 
ness ;  and,  remembering  what  sort  of  woman 
her  gaeet  was,  she  exclaimed  aloud,  though 
alone,  "  What  folly !  when  I  know  Mrs.  Ar- 
lington, and  know  that  all  she  requires,  or  can 
wa&Bt  will  be  cordial  welcomes  from  hearts 
that  lore  her!" 

The  day  before  she  intended  to  come,  Mrs. 
Arlington  wrote  to  saj  that  she  would  arrive 
the  mxt  eweaing,  Bnd  all  was  iwppj  pnpan^ 
^cta  and  axpeotation  at  LoTalaoda. 


**It  is  very  strange,  but  very  true,"  said 
Derville  to  his  wife  and  children,  soon  afler 
the  letter  came,  ^Uhat  though'  you  have  all 
talked  of  Mrs.  Arlington,  and  of  her  beauty, 
with  unwearied  eloauence  and  delight,  you 
have  never  described  her  person  and  face  to 
me. — In  what  style  are  they  ?  For  there  are 
many  styles  of  beauty,  you  know." 

**  1  thmk,"  replied  Mre.  Derville,  **  her  face 
is  quite  Grecian;  her  head  is  beautifully 
formed,  her  profile  straight,  and  she  always 
wears  her  very  long  black  hair,  simplv  dressed, 
d  r antique.  She  is  very  tall,  and  has  the 
finest  throat  and  shouldere,  the  finest  bust  I 
ever  saw ;  but  her  face  is  thin,  and  she  does 
not  look  happy,  and  her  cheek  is  pale ;  but 
were  she  at  all  fatter,  or  had  she  more  colour, 
she  would  not  be  near  as  attractive  or  as  inte- 
resting  to  me  as  she  is  now." 

*^  No !"  said  Derville,  looking  at  his  wife 
affectionately.  *^  I  have  always  considered  a 
fine  bloom,  and  a  look  of  health,  as  great  im- 
provers of  female  beauty.'* 

"Oh,  but  Mre.  Arlington  does  not  look 
sickly,  father,"  cried  Jane.  **  She  has  no  co- 
lour to  be  sure,  yet  she  is  not  pale;  and 
though  she  is  thin,  somehow — she  is  rud  thin, 
father;  and  her  eyes  are  so  dark  and  beau- 
tiful !" 

•'  Dark !"  said  her  mother,  "  dark !  Thejr 
are  grey,  a  blue-?rey  in  a  strong  light ;  and  it 
is  the  full,  long  black  eyelash  that  makes  them 
seem  dark." 

'*  Miserable  man  that  I  am !"  cried  Derville 
in  a  most  pathetic  tone,  **  for  it  is  very  clear 
to  me  that  this  enchantress,  Mrs.  Arlington, 
has  bewildered  the  senses  of  my  poor  wife  and 
daughter,  and  thrown  a  spell  over  their  power 
of  vision.  One  says  her  eyes  are  darlc,  the 
other  that  they  are  light;  then  Jane  talks  of' 
paleness,  that  is  not  pale— and  thinness,  that 
IS  net  thin !" 

"  O  papa !  I  know  the  right  word,"  cried 
Mary  Ann ;  **  Mre.  Arlington  is  slender,  but 
not  lean." 

"  Well  said,  Mary  Ann;  and  what  height  is 
shel" 

'*  O  papa !  she  is  very  tall — yet  no,  not  so 
very  tall — ^not  too  tall,  papa." 

*'*'  That  is  not  so  well  said  ;  for  here  is  tall- 
ness,  that  is  not  tall ;  and  the  result  of  your 
fine  descriptions,  ladies,  is,  that  to  be  able  to 
decide  what  Mre.  Arlington  is,  I  must  see 
her ;  and  I  am  happy  to  think  she  comes  to- 


morrow." 

Oh !  with  what  pleased  yet  anxious  alacrity 
Mre.  Derville  and  Jane,  with  Mary  Ann  assistr 
ing,  prepared  and  adorned  Mre.  Derville'a  room 
and  dressinff-room  for  her  reception ! 

But  all  ttie  preparations  for  her  reception 
tbroQghoat  the  little  domains  of  Lovelands 
weie  not  qoits  finished,  and  Mt%«  D«r«>2\^ 
with  her  two  &u|jtaAcs^Ttf)\  viL^'ua^L^^^^^ 
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bovTS,  in  ease  she  wanted  them, — ^when  the 
guest  sniTedy  and  Mr.  Derrille  had  to  reoem 
her  alone. 

She  came  without  state,  in  a  plain  traTelling 
carriage  and  post-horses,  and  with  only  a  man 
and  maid. 

Mr.  Denrille  thought  it  rather  awkward  to 
hsTe  to  introduce  himself;  but  he  felt  it  would 
be  yery  necessary  to  say  **  I  am  Mr.  Denrille,** 
if  his  wife  and  daughters  had  described  him  to 
Mrs.  Arlington  as  ni  as  the?  had  described  her 
to  him ;  for  when  he  beheld  a  fattish,  bloom- 
ing, young,  and  happy-looking  woman,  smil- 
ing as  she  droTe  up  to  the  door,  he  could 
scarcely  belicTe  that  he  beheld  the  **pale,** 
^  slender,"  and  ^  unhappy-looking"  Mrs.  Ar- 
lington ;  and  as  he  gaTe  her  his  hand' to  assist 
her  to  alight,  afler  she  said  **  I  conclude  I  see 
Mr.  Denrille,"  a  meaninjr  smile  played  round 
his  mouth,  while  he  replied, 

**  Yes,  madam ;  but!  am  not  sure  that  you 
are  Mrs.  Arlington ;  all  I  can  say  is,  Ihat  I 
hope  you  are." 

Mrs.  Arlington  blushed,  and  said,  **  I  sup- 
pose you  did  not  expect  to  see  such  a  fat,  ruday 
woman  as  I  now  am ;  but  yoii  will  rejoice  to 
hear  that  what  I  have  lost  in  delicacy,  I  haye 
gained  in  happiness." 

Denrille*s  kind  reply  produced  another  from 
his  guest;  and  before  the  ladies  returned  Mrs. 
Arlington  almost  fancied  she  had  known  her 
host  for  years.  At  lenofth  Mrs.  Derville,  walk- 
ing or  rather  running  along,  appeared  in  sight ; 
for  she  had  seen  the  carriage  wheels  and  knew 
her  guest  was  aniyed. 

Derville  ran  out  to  meet  her,  while  the  two 
girls  bounded  past  him  into  the  house.  "  Poor 
Sirs.  Arlington !"  said  he, "  you  will  not  know 
her !" 

"What!"  said  Mrs.  Derville,  turning  pale, 
"is  she  ill?" 

**  No ;  but  she  has  lost  all  power  to  charm 
and  interest  you.  She  has  gained,  poor  wo- 
man, so  much  bloom  and  emhnm-poini^  and 
looks  so  happy,  and  so  brilliantly  beautiful !" 
Mrs.  Derville  had  no  time  to  reply;  for  Mrs. 
Arlington  came  out  to  meet  her,  with  Mary 
Ann  hanging  on  one  arm,  and  Jane  on  the 
other,  and  looking  like  her  former  self;  for 
emotion  on  seeing  Mrs.  Derville,  from  the  re- 
membrance of  former  times,  made  her  cheek 
pale,  and  filled  her  eyes  with  tears. 

Derville  stayed  to  witness  the  first  meeting; 
then  beckoning  Jane  and  Mary  Ann  to  follow 
them,  he  left  the  ladies  alone. 

The  one  had  much  to  tell,  and  the  other 
much  to  inquire;  nay,  both  had  inquiries  to 
make;  and  Sirs.  Arlington  had  delicacy  of  tact 
enough  to  know  exactly  the  demands  which 
the  self-love  of  others  has  on  our  listening 
powers ;  and  she  could  enter  with  kind  readi- 
ness into  the  mother's  feeling,  when  Mrs. 
Derville  rose  and  said — "I  must  show  you 
my  baby."  Mrs.  Derville  had  a  great  mind 
to  ask  what  she  thought  of  her  husband!  — 


but  her  oooiage  fiuled  Imt.  Howewr,  as  if 
she  htd  the  power  of  diyuung  her  fiinA 
wishes,  and  irm€  Ummltmet  m  a  sort  of  dt 
timng  pomttr^  Mrs.  Arlinstmi  said,  -— ^^^, 
*'  I  am  glad  yoo  were  not  here  when  I  tnitsd, 
as  it  gaye  me  en  opportnni^  of  beeotueg  i 
qoainted  at  onee  with  your  hnehsnd  UaA* 
rable  bdng!— -His  peisoo,  &ee  tod  mMcr 
are  exactly  what  I  eonld  hmve  wished  thois 
of  auch  a  man  to  be^— Yee^ — the  casket  ii| 
indeed,  worthy  of  the  gem  which  it  hslds.** 

^l  knew  Toa  would  thhik  eo,**  ttleiedsit 
the  delighted  wife;  and  her  joy  was  nolcUD- 
ed  on  hearing  that  the  baby  was  the  pdMs  of 
babies,  and  yery  like  ite  father. 

After  prayers,  and  before  they  aepamsd  ftr 
the  night,  Mrs.  Ariington  said,  with  a  fitds 
blushing  hssitation,  ^I  oosht  to  Imte  sse- 
fessed  before  I  preyed,  only  that  I  am  eit 
going  to  confess  any  thing  that  I  am  aabaBsi 
of.— -Yon — ^yoo  remember  I  inyited  myadf  Is 
stay  here  a  whole  month."  ^ 

**  Yes,  and  we  hope  yon  mean  to  keep  yo^ 
word." 

*'  I  do,fbr  much  depends  on  iL  I  am  goisg 
to  be  married,  and  I  wUl  be  mauled  by  aooas 
but  you,  Mr.  Deryille ;  and  in  thie  abode  of 
wedded  happiness." 

**  We  haye  had  our  suspidona  on  the  seb- 
iect,"  replied  Deryille;  while  Mis.  Dsrfillib 
kissing  Mrs.  Ariington  affectionatdy  ae  she 
apoke,  said  fenrently,  *«  may  yon  be  ae  bifpy 
as  I  am !" 

Mra.  Arlington  then  informed  her  anxism 
auditora,  that  Sir  Henry  Arlington  had  renews 
ed  his  addresses,  now  made  more  yaluable  to 
her  from  years  of  tried  constancy,  and  the  con- 
sciousness she  had  how  much  her  parents  had 
wished  the  union,  and  that  with  her  whole 
heart  she  had  consented  to  be  his— ** and  be' 
will  reach  the  neighbouring  watering-plaee 
to-night,"  she  added,  ''which  is,  I  osder- 
stand,  near  enough  to  make  it  a  very  easy 
drive  for  him  hither  and  back  again."  Aadl 
this  important  communication  being  made,  the! 
happy  party  separated  for  the  night.  | 

The  next  morning  Mary  Ann.  who  had  fromj 
to  bed  before  this  disclosure,  was  lofonDcd 
that  Mrs.  Arlington  was  going  to  be  married 
to  her  relation.  Sir  Henry  Arlington,  and  sbt 
was  excessively  anxious  to  know  what  sort 
of  a  looking  man  he  was.  Her  mother  and 
sister  had  the  same  curiosity ;  and  af^  they  > 
had  hinted  at  their  wish,  Mra.  Arlington  told  | 
them  he  was  not  handsome  certainly,  bat  had 
the  manner  and  look  of  a  gentleman;  **vith,: 
as  I  tell  him,"  said  she,  «'  the  inquiring  and  | 
penetrating  look  of  a  diplomat ; — a  look  1  have  j 
observed  in  other  diplomats, — but  in  him*  as. 
I  think,  at  least,  it  is  only  intdligent,  and  has 
no  mixture  of  cunning."  | 

'*  Not  handsome  1"— cried  Mary  Ann,  hsitf- ; 
ing  fondly  about  Mre.  Arlington,  and  spesK-: 
ing  in  a  mournful  tone,  *'  not  handsome :" 

'*  No, — and  I  am  not  sore  that  yon  will  sot; 
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think  him  old  and  u^/y.**  Mary  Ann  did  not 
rrplj,  but  turned  awaj  in  silence,  and  soon 
afWr  she  was  heard  sobbinsr  violently. 

^  What  is  the  matter,  Marj  Ann  !**  cried 
Mrs.  Derrille,— and  it  was  a  minute  or  two 
before  she  could  sob  out,  **I  can*t  bear  to 
think  that  Mrs.  Arlington  should  many  an 
pid  and  uslv  raanl*^  But  at  length  the  rea- 
•onincs  of  Mrs.  Arlington  and  of  her  mother, 
mud  their  common-place  assurances,  that  wis- 
dom and  worth,  and  virtue  and  talents,  were 
fiu*  belter  things  in  a  man  than  personal  charms, 
quieted  Mary  Ann^s  distress. 

**  Besides,  1  love  him,  —  nay,  I  am  in  love 
with  him/*  said  Mrs.  Arlington,  smiling. 

**  Still  I  wonder  you  should  fall  in  love  with 
a  man  that  is  old  and  ugly,**  said  Mary  Ann ; 
**  and  I  do  wonder  to  hear  mamma  say,  beauty 
is  of  no  valtie^n  a  man,  when  I  am  sure  she 
is  4)uite  proud  of  papa*s  beauty.** 

**  But  Mary  Ann,  1  am  far  more  proud  of 
jour  father^s  virtues,"  replied  ^#b,  Derville ; 
**  and  as  I  see  you  are  not  quite  in  a  right  tem- 
per of  mind,  we  will  drop  this  subject  for  the 
presenL^ 

The  next  morning  Derville  walked  over  to 
the  iratsring  place,  to  call  on  Sir  Henry  Ar- 
lington, hoping  to  prevail  on  him  to  return 
with  him  to  dinner;  and  Sir  Henry  drove 
Denrille,  and  a  friend  of  his  own  who  was 
with  him,  to  Lovelands  in  his  curricle,  just 
cno«igh  to  dress  before  the  last  bell  rung. 

Bat  when  Mary  Ann  heard  Sir  Henry  was 
,  it  was  impossible  for  Sally,  or  Jane,  to 
Mfsoade  her  to  go  down,  so  great  was  her 
€fead  of  seeing  the  ugly  lover  of  her  dear, 
hesuUful  Mrs.  Arlington,  and  so  sure  was  she 
tfnt  she  should  hate  the  sight  of  him.  At 
Icnfth,  however,  Jane  insisted  on  leading  her 
into  the  parlour. 

As  there  were  two  strangers,  Mary  Ann  did 
•ot  know  which  was  the  dreaded  Sir  Henry. 
But  she  did  not  venture  to  look  at  either,  and 
in  an  awkward,  sheepish  manner,  wholly  un- 
■soal  to  her,  she  seated  herself  on  the  corner 
of  a  chair,  and  began  playing  with  her  fingers. 

Sir  Henry  now  by  accident  dropped  his 
gIove«  and  Mrs.  Denrille  desired  Mary  Ann  to 
ptek  it  up.  She  did  so  in  such  confusion  that 
^  dropped  it  again  ;  and  as  Sir  Henry  also 
for  it,  their  heads  knocked  against 
other. 

Mary  Ann  felt  no  pain  whatever  from  the 
blow ;  bat  even  if  she  had,  she  must  have 
hwn  pleased  with  the  sweet  and  kind  tone  in 
whirh  the  stranger  hoped  he  had  not  hurt  her; 
sealing  himself,  and  gently  dragging  her  to 
htm  ns  he  spoke.  The  voice  and  action  en- 
ffSfed  her  so  moeh,  that  she  looked  up  and 
red  him  that  she  was  not  hurt  at  all.  The 
r,  as  she  did  so,  regarded  her  with  a 
le  of  pleasure  and  approbation,  i^ltich 
the  conscious  Mary  Ann  cast  her  eyes 
mm  the  gmand ;  but  again  she  turned  to  look 
bright  eyes  and  that  fine  coantenance. 


^  I  think  I  can  guess  your  name,**  whisper- 
ed Sir  Henry. 

**  Oh !  no,  that  I  am  sure  yon  cannot.** 

♦*  Oh  !  yes,  you  are  Mary  Ann.'* 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure  you  knew  I  was  not  Jane, 
because  she  is  a  woman,  and  so  you  thought 
I  must  be  Mary  Ann ;  but  I  can*t  guess  who 
you  are ;  all  that  I  know  is,  that  you  arc  not 
Sir  Henry  Arlington.** 

**  And  how  do  you  know  thati** 

**0h!  because,  because  I  do  know,  but  I 
shall  not  tell.** 

••  Well,  if  I  am  not  he,  who  isl** 

**  Oh !  that  gentleman  at  the  window,  to  be 
sure,  talking  to  papa  !**  Then  looking  at  Sir 
Henry  earnestly,  she  added,  **  Oh !  no,  I  am 
sure  you  cannot  be  Sir  Henry  Arlington.** 

'*\Vhatcan  she  meant**  asked  Sir  Henry 
of  the  pleased  Mrs.  Arlington. 

'*  Come  hither,  Mary  Ann,  and  tell  me  in 
my  ear,  why  you  are  so  sure  that  canooi  be 
Sir  Henry  V* 

*^  Because,**  speaking  in  her  ear,  '*  because 
YOU  told  me,  I  might  think  him  old  and  ugly 
looking,  and  that  gentleman  is  auite  hand- 
some and  looks  so  good  and  so  good-natured  !** 

'*  And  it  is,  perhaps,  because  he  looks  so 
good  and  so  good-natured,  that  you  think  him 
handsome;  for  I  assure  you  that  is  Sir  Henry 
Arlington.'* 

**  O  dear !  I  am  so  glad  !**  cried  the  affee- 
tionate  child,  returning  to  Sir  Henry. 

•*  fJlad  of  what,  Mary  Ann  t** 

**  That  you  are  really  Sir  Henry.*' 

And  not  long  after,  on  Sir  Henry's  asking 
how  Nelly  did,  Mary  Ann  told  him  there  was 
time  enough  to  go  and  see  Nelly  and  her  pup- 
pics  and  the  rabbits  before  dinner;  and  as  Sir 
Henry  was  kind  enough  to  indulgre  her  wish, 
dinner  a-as  actually  on  the  table  before  Sir 
Henry  returned,  leading  the  delighted  Mary 
Ann  by  the  hand. 

Sir  Henry  made  himself  equally  agreeable 
to  the  mother  as  to  the  younger  daughter ;  for 
he  nursed  the  baby  as  well  as  she  did,  and  de- 
clared that  though  he  loved  all  babies,  he 
thought  hers  was  the  loveliest  that  he  had  erer 
seen.  It  was  impossible  after  this,  that  Sir 
Henry  could  have  a  fault  in  Mrs.  DerTille*s 
eyes ;  and  Derville  soon  learned  to  value  him 
on  surer  ground,  on  his  rational  piety,  his 
highly  cultivated  mind,  his  talents,  his  temper, 
an^  his  active  virtues. 

One  day  Mrs.  Arlington  took  Mrs.  Derville 
aside,  and  said,  ^  A  living  in  my  gift,  of  at 
least  a  thousand  per  annum,  is  now  vacant ; 
and  I  will  present  your  husband  to  it,  or  your 
son,  or  whicherer  yon  please.** 

'*  My  son,  by  all  means,*'  she  replied,  **  I 
do  not  hesitate  one  moment ;  for  indeed  I  have 
profited  by  your  kind  admonitions,  and  hsTS 
now  no  wish  ungratifisd.** 

'*  Not  for  yourself,  perhaps,  but  you  may 
have  for  your  children ;  therefore  Mr.  Derville 
shall  hold  it  for  Lionel  till  he  Isold  enoagh  to 
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lake  it;  antl  if  you  choose  [o  lay  bj  the  irv- 
come  of  it,  it  will  enable  y qu  to  add  conside- 
tabij  lo  ^our  fortune  at  ibe  end  of  three  jeais. 
And  Lionel  cna;  be  hia  fatber'a  curate." 
Tbia  point  bring  wldpd,  Mrs.  Arlington 
fiankly  axkcd  Mrs.  Derville,  "  Whelber  »\ie 
and  hetliuaband  were  peined  or  pleased  with 
her  preRumption,  in  hnving  dared  to  ebon  her 
aense  of  the  eenlce  Mra.  DerrDle  hod  done 
het,  b;  a  pecaniarj  donalion  to  her  child." 
Apd  Mrs.  Derville  a*  (rankt;  owned  thai  they 
had  received  it  aa  it  waa  nieaat,  and  the  otber 
gids  too;  but  that  the  idea  thai  the  ebair«,&c. 
came  from  her,  had  been  painful  to  hei. 

■'  I  will  tell  you  why  1  aaked,"  aatd  Mra. 
Arlington;  "I  wish  to  give  Jane  money  to 
buy  clotbea  and  futDitdre,  but  I  waa  afraid 
you  might  think  it  n  as  lakinE  a  liberty,  dot 
you  Bee  1  musldo  something  for  her,  at  I  have 
given  Mary  Ann  money,  and  Lionel  a  living. 
Aj!d  really  during  my  tcaidence  abroad  I  have 
Dol  spent  half  of  my  income,  and  have  more 
money,  therefore,  just  now  than  I  know  what 
lo  do  viih.  Do  itiea  aaaist  me  in  taking  a 
Utile  off  my  hsndi." 

The  Bciuplea  of  the  Dervilles  were  aoon 
silenced ;  and  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Arlington 
enabled  the  young  couple  when  they  married, 
to  purchase  all  the  comforts,  even  comforts 
bordering  on  luxuries,  which  wealth  only  can 

Sroeure.  But  previously  to  her  own  marriage, 
sue  had  the  booour  and  happiness  of  being 
bridcmaid,  with  the  delighted  Mary  Ann,  lo 
Iheir  beloved  Mra.  Arlington,  who,  at  the  eim- 

Ele  church  of  Lovelands,  received  from  the 
and  of  the  man  nhe  most  ctncrattd,  that  of 
the  man  she  most  loved. 

Our  heroine's  second  marriage  took  place 
under  far  happier  auspices  than  had  attended 
her  firft  No  consciouanesE  Ihat  her  choice 
had  clouded  over  a  parenl's  brow  with  fore- 
bodings of  wedded  misery,  now  occurred  to 
damp  her  bridal  hopes;  but  on  the  contrary, 
she  knew  that  could  her  parenta  witness  what 
was  then  passing  on  earth,  their  warmest 
blessings  would  have  attended  a  union,  likely, 
they  would  have  believed,  to  fulfil  their  fond- 
Thai  anion  aUll  remains  blissful  and  un- 
broken, and  cemenud  eiill  mote  by  the  birth 
ro  children.  Lady  Arlington  has  also 
the  happiness  of  witnessing  that  of  Emily,  her 
husband's  innocent  victim,  who  is  well  and 
happily  married  to  the  lover  mentioned  some 
pages  back.  But,  as  there  is  always  some 
drawback  on  human  lelicily.  Ihere  ere  times 
when  Lad^  Afliogton  reetela  with  vain  but 
heartfelt  billemess,  that  she  rejected  in  early 
youth  the  substance  for  the  (shadow;  and,  by 
refusing  that  love  which  now  she  talued  as 
her  dearest  earthly  treasure,  had  not  only  de- 

Cved  an  idolizing  parent  of  the  greatest  joy 
could  have  known,  thai  of  njlneasing  (he . 
happiness  of  an  only  child  ;  but  had  doomed 
him  lo  the  bitter  agony   cf  witnessing  that  I 


child's  misery.  And  wbtlfe  lIi«M^Mi^bKj 
uppermost  in  hei  mind,  her  sens?  of  happiocas 
is  for  a  tiina  anniliilaiei].  But  ii  aoon  i«rivM 
to  all  its  force  again;  and  whmever  ths  *■■» 
tress  of  the  Lawn-house  now  meets  (he  OMbj 
envied  Mrs.  Derville,  she  hac  a  pride 
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"  Wi  know  what  ws  Kce ;  b«t  UmW.Hi 
what  we  shall  be,"  aaM  Ae  peer  OfUfaJ 
and  the  could  not  hare  mwla  a  %rutt  Am^ 
tion,  M  my^perieitce  tell*  ma,  had  ■)■■  Mi 
in  her  right  teoMt, — for  It  never  cuneiw — ■ 
head  losovpeetihatltboaldbmintbor. 
still  1  think  it  aa  odd  ftnej  ia  me ;  espertilt} 
aa  m  J  story  ia  a  Ina  ooa,  and  I  am  the  m 
hero  of  iL  Howevn,  qvnts  it  I  will,  as  n^ ' 
ambitioB  wm  if  lo  be  a  writer ;  and  if  iM 
ambition  thonld  so  on  m  inctet 
bably  be  a  pabllahed  nritec  ic 

or  mj  aeqaaintanee,  1  stuU  la  ablo,  if  1  viA 
it,  to  get  Into  print. 

1  shall  be  very  carehl  to  aroid  In  wjvwt 
tale  wbalever  has  diatnaaed  me  in  "^  -"-■*' 
of  othera.  Therefore,  tbovgti  1  ._. 
no  account  tell  the  reader  my  own  teal 
that  of  my  family,  or  of  any  one  pcnoa  al- 
luded to,  I  will  not  talk  t,<  Mr.  D orZfl^ 

C ,  but  i  will  give  eaeh  peraoB  as  pntQ 

a  sounding  name  as  1  can  think  of;  aid    ~ 
times  perhaps  il  will  be  appropriate  to  lb 

To  begin  then  niib  myself. 

At  the  lime  I  am  writing  Uiia,  I 
healthy  man  of  silly-font;  and  mo  «iB 
known  in  tlie  fashitHiable  world  aa  As  ll» 
nouiable  Tynley  Trlsgoiliie,  a  voy  iM  (It 
bachelor,  the  yonnger  aon  of  the  Eail  •f'" 
worth ;  consequenlly  1  ne«d  not  tell  yoa 
have  long  been  Ibe  object  of  matritnoahl  tfi» 
Illations  to  virgin*  of  ton.  who  hare  beta  !•<* 
ly  years  at  least  expecting  the  right  Bmd  > 
appear ; — and  to  comely  widowt  ef  a  Mrtia 
age,  who  have  acquired  the  bsUl  tl  Ihrltr 
beyond  their  income,  ^'hetlter  ftMrien  I 
am  still  a  bachelor,  or  whether  laa  fdag 
marry,  will  be  seen  during  the  |n|iaa 
these  memoirs. 

Bui  I  finr  that  whan  1  said  abavalwnUvt 
do  what  has  always  annored  sta  in  Ibe  aUlIt 
of  other  people,  I  exceeded  (be  Utiet  nvkl 
for  1  am  disappinnled  myself  when 
lar  description  is  not  given  of  the  bor.  ptf 
son,  and  dress  of  the  hero  and  heroins;  bnll 
mnrflge  lo  deacrib*  ^ 
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own.  All  I  can  do,  however,  I  will.  I  wilt 
•aj  that  I  am  tall,  llarid,  younc-looking  for 
m;  age,  as  i  am  told,  and  not  by  mj  ginss 
alone;  that  my  uaual  costume  ie  a  uotlle-green 
coat ;  thai  Ihrou^  all  the  vnriiitiDne  of  fashiun 
1  hsTo  worn  while  BJlIc  Btockioga,  and  tight 
knseympre  breetlies.  with  knee  and  shoe- 
buckles;  and  that  mj  hair,  which  has  only 
lately  bfen  cropped  close  to  my  head,  (till 
nuw  that  it  is  white  with  age.)  has  always 
be*ri  lightly  powdered.  1  have  never  worn  a 
wig,  except  when  I  was  a  child  ; — and  I  urn 
.  hanging  op  el  Oldwonh  Castle,  in  a  complete 
suit  of  lignt  blue  velvet,  a  wig,  a  sword,  and 
a  hat  UDOfcr  my  arm,  in  all  the  conaequ<>nce  of 
ten  yean  old.  Let  ine  add,  thai,  such  as  I 
hare  described  myaelf,  1  am  usually  to  be 
■eeo  every  night  of  a  fdvourtle  opera,  at  the 
eomer  of  tin  third  row  in  Ihp.  pit,  on  the  side 
of  la  prima  donna; — that,  haliilcd  in  a  loose 
ereat-coat,  1  ma;  ulso  be  neen  when  a  favoat- 
ite  actor  or  actress  plays,  in  the  ihjrtl  row  of 
the  pit  at  Unity-lane  or  Oovcnt  Cinnlen ; — and 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  acarcel; 
hahionable  assembly  in  London 
am  not  invited,  and  wlicre  1  am  n 
I J  to  be  met  for  an  hour  oi  two. 

Reader,  if  thou  art  a  young  man  or  woman 
of  (ashion,  thnu  mutil  have  met  niP  v«ry  often ; 
and  when  thou  hast  read  this  Idle,  1  suapeci 
that  thou  wouldal  not  bo  sorry  lo  bo  better  nc- 
qaainted  with  mc,  shouldst  ilioii  be  in  the  sii- 
oation  of  which  it  treats.  Dul  1  beg  thy  par- 
don,  fori  fuel  that  I  am  talking  a  great  di^al  lo 
little  purpose,  ami  already  dt>!iervins  the  re- 
nroach  of  garrulous  old  age — Now  then  to  get 
on  with  my  story. 

I  have  already  snid  that  I  am  a  frequenter 
of  fashionable  assemhlien.  and  they  are  ollcn 
vnlivened  by  fine  niusie,  from  priifeMors  and 
public  singers,  nr  by  pleasinif  performanctii, 
ebielly  vocal  from  ainal^iirs.     Dut  thisn  latter 

E formers  rarely  exhibit  except  in  small  tf- 
1  parties, — and  of  such  parties  I  am  verj 

In  these  meclings,  which  are  fivourafale  t( 
Ae  cultivation  not  only  of  acquaintances  bul 
dl  inlimscy,  a  friend  presented  mc  to  Lady 
Harj  Lovely,  eldest  daiinhler  of  the  Karl  and 
Coantci*  of  Vaurien,  who  hnd  charmed  me  by 
her  beauty,  her  manner,  and  her  voice,  and  I 
Iband  her  converaation  equal  to  them.  She 
hgA  alao  BDOther  charm  for  me — her 

"Ladj  Maiy  waa  not  slow  to  discover  the 
^nnrafats  impretslon  which  ahe  had  made ; 
■bd  ahe  tried    tn   increase  it  by  the  klndeat 
'■»•  and  most  flatlcrinff  altenuon.     '^  '" 
1  leally  no  eoxcnmb,  I  waa 
;h  to  lielieTe  that  this  fli 
■■y  intention  of  being  I  ,   -  -- 

Bat  the  world  thought  othwlrif 
(d Lawless, — amanof  myownage  * 
»Urw»g  of*  tine  pi;r;>lisii  broa'p  ' 
•a  eflbe  aama  ei^oon  Ifid  wbh'J 


tituleur  dt  Tou,  bul  whose  knees  tottered  under 
him,  and  whose  legs  were  tike  spindles, — 
was  seen  to  turn  as  palo  as  he  could  turn, 
whenever  (  approached  Lady  ^lary.  For 
Lord  Lawless  was  her  declared  lover,  and 
highly  approved  of  by  Lord  and  Lad<r  Vau- 
rien, who  bad  IwelvB  cliildren,  expensive  ha- 
bits, an  embarrassud  fortune,  and  no  principle. 
Hut  with  this  expected  sacrifice  of  herself  to 
the  wants  of  her  selfish  parents  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted durin«  the  first  weeks  of  my  inti- 
macy with  Lady  Maty,  Ibough  I  soon  disced 
vered  Ihal  she  was  unhappy ;  and  several  timea 
I  had  seen  her  start,  change  colour,  cast  an 
inquiring,  anxious  glance  ronrid  the  room,  or 
through  llie  folding  doors  that  led  from  one 
room  to  the  other,  and  then  fall  into  complete 
abslrBCtion  seemingly  from  all  eiternal  ob- 
jects. At  Iheso  limes  I  used  to  say  to  my- 
self, "  Poor  girl,  1  fear  she  is  in  love  f"  And 
I  ceased  to  wondi'C,  as  I  had  oHen  done  be- 
fore, al  Lady  .Mary's  being  unmarried  at  Ihe 
age  of  Ihroc-aiid-lwenly. 

Who  Ihe  object  of  her  affections  was  1  had 
yet  to  learn; — but  I  was  bood  enabled  to  dia- 

Oiic  evening  Lady  Mary  was  in  vain  wA- 
ciltd,  by  the  lady  of  Ihe  house  and  myself, 
an<l  tommanded  by  lier  mother  lo  sing  a  little 
ballad  in  which  slin  pnrllcularly  excelled. 
But  she  resolutely  refuai'd  to  comply,  urging 
her  utter  inability.  Our  hostess  and  I,  seeing 
her  unusually  pale  and  agitated,  desisted  from 
our  suit ;  but  Laily  Vaiiiivn  said  to  her,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  Foolish,  obstinate  girl ;  1  know 
why  vou  cannot  sing  it." 

"  "f hen  1  wonder,  madam,  you  should  ask 


her  the  look  of  a  liend ;  whilx  I,  full  of  pity, 
wonder,  just  indiirnatlon,  and  aflectionaie 
riosity,  sat  down  by  Lady  Mary. 

"  O  moibet — yet  no  niollicr !"  I  almost  au* 
dibly  murmured ;  and  I  looked  at  my 
bling  neighbour  with  such  inlerest  expressed 

on  my  countenance,  that  the  poor  Ihii      

soothed,  though  alTccled,  and  said  lo  i 

"  Yon  know  not  how  precious  to 
conseiousneaa  of  your  frJendship  is ;  for  indeed, 
dear  sir,  I  want  a  friend." 

At  this  moment  the  Honourable  Mr.  Meti. 
tal  passed  us;  a  very  Rno  young  man,  who 
had  Just  taken  ordeia.  As  he  left  the 
be  tookid  back,  and  hia  eye*  met  those  of 
Led*  Haiy.     The  glsnea  waa  momentary; 

■__.  L:_  ^ 1-^  ^ju  ,^  ^  mliiakeo— it 

'^  wbw  I  MiMd  mund  to 
'  T-^T  Haiy.  I  tbuDd 


-^M  1iiii0ra 
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I  did  •«;  and  retariung  told  her  be  vss 
then  gtnag  down  alaira.  Immedialelj,  seeioa 
her  mother  eomii^  up  to  hei  again,  she  sBid 
10  me  with  a  very  meaoinK  smite,  *'  I  can  sing 
now,"  And  as  Ladj  Vaurien  did  conie  lo 
perMcnta  her  into  compUance,  it  wai  well  for 
tier  that  iha  waa  able  to  obe;  her.  Slie  then 
sat  down  to  the  iitstrument,  and  aong  the  fol- 
lowing eong,  IhoDgh  not  vith  ■  Tery  atead; 

I  gife  the  wotda,  beoaoM  Aey  wen  evi- 
dent^ descrtntiTB  of  her  own  feeling*;  and  it 
waa  cruel  in  ner  mother  to  requeat  her  to  dng 
them  wlien  ahe  knew  IKaiittl  was  withiikhMr- 


1  fn.  wo  piiu    , 

And  &r  I'll  rore,  my  fettered  heart  to  free ; 
For  lore  iboold  £e  when  hope  no  more  can 
feed  it,- 

And  I  u  jrel  too  fondly  think  oitlhee. 
Nor  think  that  I'm  in  search  of  pleaenre  raring ! 

fiy  tbce  unahircd,  all  jars  ue  Tain  to  me : 
I  go  in  hopei.  the  power  of  abteacs  proving, 

I,  with  leu  pain,  miy  learn  lo  think  on  tbce. 
Jod 


■rltt 

Bal  Heaven  forbid  that  thou,  like  me,  ahouldsl 
lenpiiih '. 

So  well!  love,  from  selfish  tiewe  io  free; 
I  wish  thee.  Hetiry,  nt'ei  lo  know  mch  angnieh. 

As  tears  my  heart  whene'er  I  ihink  on  thee." 

Well,  I  had  learned  three  things  that  even- 
ing. The  fust  was.  to  think  ill  of  Lady  Vau- 
lien; — the  second,  that  Lady  Mary  was  nnt 
onlj  in  love,  but  was  beloved;  —  the  third, 
that  Arthur  Mental  was  the  lover ;  and  niore- 
OTCT,  1  Bijspected  the  union  had  been  forbidden 
by  parental  authority. 

I  also  recollected  with  no  small  pleasure, 
that  Lady  Mar;  had  told  me  she  valued  axj 
friendship,  and  that  she  wanted  a  friend. — 
Still,  though  I  had  reason  to  think  she  wished 
to  CDoSda  in  me.  I  did  not  feel  myself  autho- 
riied  to  solicit  her  confidence  eooner  than  she 
chose  to  offer  it;  and  week  succeeded  to  week, 
month  to  month,  and  1  met  Lndy  IHsry.  and 
saw  her  grow  thinner  and  thinner,  paler  and 
paler,  and  evidently  mere  and  more  depressed,, 
— yet  still  she  waa  Bilcnt,  and  so  was  1,  on 
the  subject  of  her  apparent  uneasiness. 

Her  approaching  marriage  with  Lord  LaW' 
less  vras  now  the  general  theme  of  conversa- 
tion; and  I  heard  that  he  had  bought  her  of 
her  mercenary  parents,  by  promiiain;^  to  pro- 
vide for  three  of  the  sons,  and  to  take  her 
without  any  dower,  then  or  in  future. 

How  great  was  my  indignation  at  this  inlel- 
ligeneet 

1  could  understand  tlie  impioprietj,  not  to 
call  it  madness,  of  a  union  between  two  noble 
beggars,  like  Mental  and  Lady  Maty;  but  I 


thought  it  hardship  «m^  fbr  two  MHk  d 
mirahteyoang  panoM  Ift  be  doaaadT"*' 
in  hopeless  love;  and  to  fixe*  hmijM 
mari;  one  man  wbBa  hac  b«Ut  via  fr- 
appesred  lo  ma  Iba  diMai  afpueBiBi 
—that  mam  tOOi  nUi  dfbMMe.  and  holla*-| 
hearted  ;-4  man  who  M«ld  pot,  1  was  w 
fulfil  the  pnmiaea  bj  wbioh  be  otitaineil  htii 
aa  be  waa  nallj  nol  ridi,'aiul  had  bnt  Xr'* 

While  I WH  feeling  this  anxiety  < 
Lad;  Mary,  life,  which  uauallj  waaui 
reat  with  mt,  meifmeA  a  Ten  atrong  >  " 
I  was  petpeUallj  bmmg  nuna,aiid 
inc  tham  again,  M  Mm  nmt  parted  Uvm. 
a«  1  DOW  fiMod  thof  btd  lOi^  been ;  but  thcj 
had  been  parted  ia  tmd,  fei  one  inLercliuve 
of  a  look  of  stitl-existin^  tenderav*  '>*d  Hn- 
erio  kept  the  fluae  alive  in  ImMIi,  aod  bid 
...   -  ■■  >„  i,  no  core  fi 

"Bat what  can  bethe  eai      . 
saying  to  myself,  "of  the  ohai^  in  Laiy 
Marrl     Surely  she  will  never  gr>  to  the  shu 
wtllinzly,  and  they  will  not  preBonra  lo  dng 
her  thilhctV  when,  alas!   one  eveniw 
came  lo  a  parly,  leaning  on  the  arm  Ml 
Lawless,  who  looked  all  delight,  andssai 


to  say,  "Am  I  not  at  last  a  happ^ 

Lady  Mary,  however,  looked  aDTtlmf  W 
happy ;  and  1  saw  that  she  naa  Tsialy  Mra» 


of  speaking  to  me  apart. 

trived  to  get  near  her.  and  I , 

»  Can  what  I  bear  be  true  1    Am  yoa  njlj 
going  lo  sactilice  yourself  to  that  maDr* 

"  1  fear  I  must, '  she  replied  in  the  aceaatrf 
a  broken-hearted  woman ;  "and  sacrifice  aj- 
Bclf  for  ihc  good  of  my  family.  Besides,  why 
should  I  not  now!  Arthur  Meiital  is  |  "" 
to  he  married — you  understand  me." 

"7  do.    Slill.  pause  ere  yoa  tesolve." 

Lady  Mary  sighed,  but  apoke  not  (faa; 
however,  aa  she  walked  forward,  aba  slid  U 
me,  with  a  took  of  exrcssiTe  agony,  "  0  dMd 
Lord  Lawle^  were  such  a  man  ai  yoaradfr! 

"  Would  he  were  for  Ihy  sake,  poor  IhiBtr* 
thought  I;  SDpposing  Ihal  Lady  MatriiMst 
she  wished  he  was  us  well  principled,  as  ii 
thai  case  he  would  nol  have  persisted  ia  >d- 
dresses  so  odious  to  the  object  of  Ihem. 

I  scarcely  slept  thai  night,  so  foil  was  I  ff 
wishes  lo  serve  Lady  Mary.  But  ooofd  her 
lover  really  be  false,  and  so  aoon  aAn  that 
loot  too !  /  could  twi  Mice*  it.  1  knew  how 
constant  man's  love  could  be,  and  1  SDtpected 
that  Lady  Mary  was  imposed  upon  by  ihoae 
interested  in  deceiving  her. 

The  next  morning,  howeret,  Iboo^  my 
night  had  been  nearly  sleepleaa,  I  rose  at  my 
usual  hour,  and  was  at  breakfast  at  kalf-fttt 
nine, when  my  valel  informed  meth  " 
lady  and  her  maid  were  I>«low,  and 
speak  tome. 

"Which!"  said  I,  "the  yonoglady.ar  te 
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"  The  young  lady. 

**  Whst!  a  woman  grown  V 

**  O  yea,  air,  quite  a  fine  young  lady,  in- 
aeed. 

^This  is  Tery  strange***  thought  I,  but  I 
desired  she  might  be  shown  up  dircctlv.  And 
my  heart  whUpered  that  it  was  Lady  Mary 
LoTely. 

Nor  was  I  deceived.  It  was  Lady  Mary ; 
who  throwing  herself  nearly  overwhelmed 
with  flutter  on  a  chair,  apologized  in  imperfect 
aeeents  for  the  liberty  which  she  had  taken, 
and  the  indecorum  of  which  she  was  guilty. 

**  I  am  conscious,**  replied  I,  **  of  nothing 
bot  the  happiness  which  you  have  conferred, 
and  the  hopes  of  your  entire  confidence,  which 
yuar  visit  holds  out  to  me,  as  you  must  be 
«ttre«  Lady  Mary,  that  I  will  do  anything  in 
my  power  to  serve  you.** 

^  Will  you — will  you,  indeed  1"  said  the 
agitated  girl. 

**I  will  —  that  is,  unless  it  be  something 
Terr  unreasonable ;  and  that  I  know  it  cannot 
be* 

•♦  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that." 

««No!  Well,  slight  difficulties  shall  not 
discourage  me;  and  now  tell  me  the  whole 
•torj  of  your  love  and  your  misery.** 

••  My  story,"  she  replied,  "is  soon  told; — 
Arthur  Merital  and  I  have  been  attached  to 
Mch  other  from  rarly  youth,  and  we  >»ere 
allowed  to  associate  together,  till  the  danger 
which  might  have  been  foreseen  had  been  in- 
eorred  to  the  utmost ; — for  we  had  learned  to 
love,  and  then  found  we  must  as  certainly  des- 
pair. And  we  were  forbidden  even  to  speak 
to  each  other.  Nor  was  the  distant  prospect 
which  Merital  had  of  a  family  living,  allowed 
to  hold  out  to  us  any  chance  of  future  happi- 
ness. I  will  not  dwell  on  what  1  felt  at  seeing 
all  the  prospects  of  my  youth  thus  destroyed ; 
and  though  solicited  to  accept  the  addresses  of 
other  young  men,  I  rejected  them  almost  with 
disgust,  as  1  had  a  sadly  soothing  consolation 
in  my  determined  constancy  to  my  first  love ; 
— pecially  as,  whenever  we  met,  the  eyes  of 
Merital  evinced  a  constancy  equal  to  my  own. 
Hiis  consciousness,  too,  prevented  me  from 
being  unhappy.  But  now — **  Here  Lady 
Mary  paused,  too  much  affected  to  proceed  for 
a  Tew  moments ;  then  recovering  herself,  she 
went  on ; — **  But  now  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent, and  I  am  miMerabU;  he  is  faithless,  and 
I  ieaperate.  My  parents  are  in  distressed  cir- 
comstances.  Lord  Lawless  is  liberal  in  his 
offers,  my  filial  piety  is  called  upon,  and  my 
lore  for  my  dear  brothers — and  aoove  all,per- 
bapt  I  am  urged  by  pique  and  wounded  feel- 
iaga  of  my  sex,  to  become  a  wife,  before  Me- 
rital becomes  a  husband.**  Here  she  gave  way 
to  a  passionate  flood  of  tears ;  and  though  I 
disapproved  her  last  mentioned  motive  of  ac- 
liofi,  I  deeply  sympathized  in  her  very  natural 
dittrsM. 


"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  child,*'  said  I 
very  tenderly. 

"  W*ould  i  were  your  child  !**  she  exclaimed, 
"  then  1  might  have  a  chance  of  being  happy.*' 

**  Perhaps  you  still  may.  But  you  seemed  to 
imply  that  you  had  a  favour  to  ask  of  me." 

"  1  have ;  but  such  a  favour  that  I  really 
dare  not  utter  iu" 

••  Indeed  !** 

**  Yes ;  one  that  nothing  but  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed,  and  my 
horror  of  Lord  Lawless,  could  have  induced 
me  to  think  of.  It  is  so  strange  a  thing  to  ask 
—so  very  strange  !*' 

"  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense,  name  the 
desire.     What  do  you  wish  me  to  dot** 

**  Marry  me  yourself!" 

Here  she  hid  her  head ;  ^was  glad  she  did, 
for  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  —  **  Strange, 
indeed  !** — and  I  should  not  have  liked  to 'see 
the  poor  thing*s  confusion. 

But,  as  soon  as  I  had  recovered  my  sur- 
prise and  consternation,  I  must  own  that  I 
cast  a  look  into  the  pier  glass  opposite,  and  did 
not  wonder  I  was  preferred  to  Lord  Lawless ; 
but  this  was  but  a  momentary  weakness,  and 
vanity  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  better  feel- 
ings. I  told  Lady  Mary  that  1  was  flattered 
by  her  preference,  and  the  more  so,  because 
she  knew  that  I  had  never  tried  to  obtain  it^ 
had  never  had  the  vanity  to  believe  that  her 
attentions  to  me  could  be  prompted  by  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  friendship. 

1  also  added,  that  my  aflTections  had  lonff 
been  buried  in  the  grave ;  and  that  1  had  al- 
ways resolved  never  to  marry.  But  that  our 
views  usually  changed  with  circumstances, 
and  that  like  Benedict, — **  when  I  said  I  would 
die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  lire  to 
be  married  ;** — that  therefore,  if  there  was  no 
other  way  of  saving  her  from  that  hateful  Lord 
Lawless,  I  would  ofTrr  the  same  terms  as  he 
did  to  her  father,  and  1  should,  I  doubted  not, 
obtain  her  for  myself,  as  she  was  ready  to 
marry  me,  though  she  had  not  yet  ever  con- 
sented to  accept  Lord  Lawless.  But  that  I 
must  beg  a  little  time  to  consider  of  her  propo- 
sal ;  **  because  I  must  own,**  said  I,  '*  that  in 
spite  of  your  youth,  your  beauty,  and  year 
various  charms,  my  heart  remains  a  constant 
and  a  widowed  heart ;  and  I  feel  towards  you 
no  other  sensation  than  that  of  a  parent  to- 
wards a  child." 

Lady  Mary  looked  pleased,  and  perhaps  was 
so.  Still  the  sex*s  vanity  in  her  most  have 
been  a  little  mortified  at  the  excessive  sang 
froid  with  which  I  had  received  such  a  propo- 
sal from  a  very  fine  girl ;  however,  she  did  not 
betray  mortification  if  she  felt  iL  And  now, 
being  fearful  of  exciting  suspicion  by  her  ab- 
sence, she  bade  me  a  hasty  **  farewell,**  after 
overwhelming  me  with  excuses  and  expiea- 
sions  of  gratitude ;  and  1  promised  that  in  lest 
than  two  days  she  should  hear  from  ne,  or  see 
me. 
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I WM  truly  glad  to  get  rid  of  her;  Sot  nj 
mind  wit  now  made  im  m  to  the  iMst  coorH 
for  mo  to  purnio,  and  the  firrt  thing  I  molTod 
vpoQ  WM  to  go  to  i-i— '•  inetloii  roomy  in 
hopes  of  leeing  Arthor  Herital,  who  need  to 
be  afieqiMiil  lounger  tbeie;  from  the  hope*  as 
I  now  aaapeetedy  of  oeeing  Lady  lfaiy«  whoee 
mother,  though  ahe  waa  ao  poor  aa  to  think  it 
neeeaaaiy  to  aell  her  ehild,  had  alwaya  money 
to  expend  on  her  own  aeifiah  iBMniea^and  waa 
for  e? er  buying  dd  ehina  trmoubt  Tasea*  or 
tliingaoftliataort* 

««If  he  be  foithleaa,  he  will  probably  not  be 
there,**  thooght  I;  •«if  foithfol,  he  win;**  and 
on  entering  me  room,  he  waathefirat  oljeet 
whom  I  aaw.  He  waa  eiamining  Teiy  atten- 
.tiTely  a  beantifid  iTory  worfc4iaaket,  and  I 
▼eptoied  to  aecom  him  with  **That  iaa  beaa- 
tifol  thing.  Bit.  Bterital.** 

"Yeiy-** 

**  It  ia  jnat  the  thing  for  a  lofer  to  preaent  to 
hia  miatraaa;  and  you,  perhape,  think  ao  too. 
And  if  it  be  not  impertinent,  I  praanme  too  are 
thinkiitt^  of  proeenting  it  to  the  y oong  lady  to 
whom  ue  worid  aaya  yoo  are  aoon  to  be  mar- 
ried!** 

Thia  waa  Teiy  preaumptoona,  I  own ;  hot 
poor  Marital  waa  conaciooa  of  feelinga  which 
made  him  inaenaible  to  m^  boldneea,  for  he 
remembered  my  intimacy  with  Lady  Blarj. 

*•  I !  I  ffoing  to  be  married !— Can  ahe— Can 
ahe  think,  air  1— The  repmt  ia  wholly  folae. 
It  ia  mj  brother  who  ia  going  to  be  magyd, 
not  I;  though  in  hia  aoaenee  I  eaco^Phb 
lady.  I  many !  I  many !  Mr.  Tresgothic,  I 
ahall  never  marry  bow — ^never — never.'* 

As  he  said  this,  he  raised  his  fine  eyes  to 
heaven  with  such  a  despairing  look!  and  I 
read  in  them  lady  Mary  Lovely  at  full  length. 

^  Oh  !*'  thought  I, '« thou  art  a  lover  after 
my  own  heart ;'  and  having  now  gained  what 
I  wanted,  I  left  the  room. 

I  lived  only  in  the  next  street,  ao  I  went 
home  to  see  if  there  were  any  letters  for  me ; 
and  I  found  one,  the  contents  of  which  had 
auch  an  effect  on  me,  that  I  seemed  to  tread  in 
air,  and  ordering  my  carriage  round  imme- 
diately, I  deaired  it  to  drive  me  to— no  matter 
to  what  atreet  or  aauare  —  but  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor's.  I  shall  not  aay  to  what  Lord 
Chancellor's;  nor,  aa  mystery  alwaya  en- 
hances the  effect  of  a  story,  will  I  say  any 
tiling  to  let  my  readers  know  in  what  year  I 
am  writing,  i  shall  only  say  that  Chancel- 
lors, sometimes,  are  men  who  have  a  pleasure 
in  remembering  favours  done  them  when  they 
wanted  frienda,  and  are  honourably  proud  of 
proving  by  their  actions  that  they  are  not  un- 

r'atefui.    Such  a  Chancellor  was  he  to  whom 
was  hastening,  and  I  was  one  of  his  earliest 
and  best  iriends. 

It  ia  a  fine  thing  to  live  in  a  country  where 
a  roan  who  has  talents  and  industry  may  raise 
himself  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state; — 
and  my  ennobled  friend  had  done  ao.   I  knew 


he  waa  not  aUttng^  •• 
hoped  to  ind  him  «t ' 

•• ,**nidl.aal 

did  ventoie  0  eaU  him  by  Us  mm^}  "I  •■ 
oone  to  aak  a  fofov  afjaa.** 

"lamgladeriL    Tmi  Imto 
do  aaa  that  Undaaaa  for  any 
never  done  it  yetf  ana  jn^ 
daima  en  aaa  aa  yon  faavaf** 

«*  WelU  well,  yoa  will  own  I  mm 
to  demand  jnynMH  eC  te  dW  4«e,  wWiM^ 
#«<;  when  I  teltToa  I  «0M»  to  akk  jan  ligiie 
me  the  lirtng  of  ».** 

••TbatHmf!  It  ia  Mi  ymiM  yali  hI 
thoagh  tbeinevBriMBlia«ei7«lit(«lilQ;« 
leaaC)  he  ia  veiy  heaMby." 

•"No;  he  la  nobabiy  dead  by  lUi  i 
Hera  b  a  letter  noai  hia  phyairian,  who 
written  to  me  by  to-day*k  pQol»  oa  bmifaaN  W 
my  own.** 

He  read  the  letter,  and  foand  dnt  Iha  fe- 
oombent  waa  literally  in  thn  foaim  of  dnft; 
and  the  moment  aAar,  he  latjeifiad  wm  aipnm 
to  tell  him  he  waa  actually  dead, 

"There,**  aaid  1,  "and  iiimiibiii,  I  am  ia 
first  miUeant.** 

"IVue;  bat  it  ia  one  of  the  vwy  beatlinBgi 
in  my  gift,  and—** 

^^lamoneof  the  very  beat  fiianda  layov 
poaaeaaion.** 

**  Veiy  true ;  bat  one  of  the  Binlaln%  fe- 
atigated,  I  aoapeet,  by  a  ireiy  graat  fmmmf^ 
baa  expreaaed  a  wiah  to  ha^    ^ 

**  What  he  or  ehe  ahall  not  have;  aai  I 
want  this  living  for  a  peraon  they  woaM  ap- 

Erove^for  Arthur  Mental,  whose  fother,  yoa 
now,  always  votes  with  government;  and  I 
want  this  living  for  him  to  enable  him  to 
marry  Lady  Mary  Lovely,  Lord  Vaariea's 
daughter,  a  devoted  alave  to  miniatera;  aa^ 
your  other  asking  frienda  only  want  to  give  it 
to  aoroe  one  of  their  adherrata  and  fovoorite*." 
*«  What  shall  I  dot  I  wiah,  yon  know, to 
oblige  you.** 

**Aiid  by  obliging  me,  yon  will  not  only 
make  two  worthy  ai^  fond  heartii  happy,  bat 
you  will  certainly  mortify  and  diaappoiiitTOOi 
old  and  determined  enemy  in  the  liooae.  Laid 
Lawless ;  who  haa,  yoo  know,  no  mercy  oa 
you,  and  who  is  a  auitor  to  Lady  Maiy,  with 
her  selfish  parents'  approbarioru 

I  thought  I  waa  justified  in  holding  oot  this 
temptation  to  his  bad  feelings,  if  belhad  any, 
that  they  might  come  in  aid  of  hb  good  ooea. 
But  whether  they  did  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  aay ;  all  I  know  ia,  that  he  pionned  me 
the  living,  and  that  while  1  atayed,  1  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  write  one  or  two 
letters  in  anawer  to  applicationa,  aaying  it  was 
already  engaged. 

My  next  visit  waa  to  Lord  and  Lady  Van* 
rien.  I  found  them  alone,  and  in  moMph  eoM^ 
tion.  Lady  Mary  had  that  morning'  on  her 
return  home,  poaitively  declarni  that  nothiaf 
ahoold  compel  her  to  many  Lord  Lawlcaa. 
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-^*  I  understand,  my  lord, 
y  Vaurien  wish  to  marry 
d  Lawless,  and  that  she  is 
the  union.  Is  this  true? 
uesiion  is  not  one  of  mere 

nswered  me  at  once  that  it 

s  lady^s  cunning  little  eyes, 

on  uie,  twinkled  with  inde- 

ess. 

ly  lord,  I  am  authorized  by 

\  your  leave  to  propose  to 

-having  her  free  consent  to 

her." 

exclaimed  both  the  delighted 

the  same  terms  as  Lord 

I    will   provide  for    your 

have,  you  know,  infinitely 

1  he  lias ;  and  through  my 


»» 


merest. 

ire,"   cried   Lady   Vaurien. 

Dw  if  you  make  a  promise 

and  that  is  more  than  we 
.ith  Lord  Lawless.  Well, 
»ren  very  sly ;— we  saw  her 

Lord  Lawless,  but  we  did 
use  was  attachment  to  you." 
'  ine !"  echoed  I,  looking  at 
1  i nd i gnation ;    "No ; — you 

But,  my  lord,  you  have  not 
r  consent.*' 

not  only  of  my  consent,  but 
iprohation ;  and  ah  !  what  a 
nk  that  my  necessities  will 
il  the  sacrifice  of  my  child  !" 
•■plied  very  gravely,  "in  ac- 
lals,  you  sacrifice  your  child 
J.  li'  I  were  of  a  proper  age 
try.  it  would  still  be  a  sacri- 

slie  loves  another." 
\\d  both  the  parents,  "we 
;d-" 
urien,"  said  T,  "you  know 

contrary  ;  you  knew  Lady 

still  Arthur  MeritaKs,  and 

to  marry — and  marry  such 

ich  prefer  you,  Mr.  Tresgo- 
nnot  allow  such  a  marriage 

rry  for  you,  madam.  I  pity 
'an  think  a  marriage  of  mere 
1JJ  belter  than  legal  prostitu- 
i  beg  your  patient  attention, 
^'ou  what  it  is  necessary  for 
order  to  excuse  the  liberty 
r  to  lake." 

me  their  attention,  and  or- 
to  deny  them  to  every  one ; 
ithinnr  they  would  not  have 
tat  moment;  for  I  had  many 
-and  I  was  to  be  their  son- 
w  goin<r  to  appear  what  I 
ona  to  be    a  ^mit  de  roman 


— ^and  you  are  now  going  to  hear  the  history 
of  my  life.  But  I  did  wish  to  tell  it  to  more 
respectable  auditors  than  Lord  and  Lady  Vau- 
rien, and  more  interested  too ; — for  though  the 
husband  did  appear  to  hear  every  word,  I 
soon  found  that  the  wife^s  eyes  were  riveted 
on  a  beautiful  emerald  heart  that  I  wore  on 
my  watch-chain,  which  dangled  in  my  hand, 
and  I  had  no  doubt  that  she  was  saying  to 
herself,  "  I  wonder  whether  he  will  pve  that 
to  Mary,  and  whether  Mary  would  give  it  to 
me!" — But  I  am  too  prolix.  Now  then  to 
begin. 

"  Perhaps  you  already  know,*^  said  I,  '^that 
my  grandmother's  immense  fortune— a  city 
fortune — was,  according  to  the  marriage  set- 
tlement, settled  on  the  second  son  of  my  father, 
being  intended,  no  doubt,  to  purchase  another 
peerage  for  the  family.  You  also  know  that 
by  the  death  of  the  first  and  second  son  I  be- 
came the  second  son  and  heir  to  the  fortune, 
of  which,  alas !  I  gained  possession  when  it 
had  ceased  to  have  any  charms  for  me,  and 
when  it  could  excite  in  me,  at  first,  no  feelings 
but  the  bitterness  of  unavailing  regret." 

"  Did  yoo  not  immediately  try  to  procnre  a 
peerage  1    asked  Lady  Vaurien,  eagerly. 

"No,  madam;  the  only  woman  whom  I 
could  ever  wish  to  decorate  with  a  coronet 
was  become  the  wife  of  another.  For  her 
sake  I  might  have  sought  distinctions;  bat 
with  my  hope  my  ambition  died  also.  I  had 
loved,  passionately  loved,  Lady  Vaurien,  and 
been  beloved  in  return.  But  I  was  then  only 
the  third  son  of  Lord  Oldworth,  and  my  mis- 
tress was  rich.  Accordingly  my  suit  was  re- 
jected ; — but  I  was  sure  of  my  own  constancy, 
and  equally  so  of  my  mistress's,  and  I  resolved 
to  await  patiently  the  chances  of  life,  hoping 
that  something  might  turn  up  in  our  favour; 
but  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  afler  I  had 
been  refused  by  her  father,  she  married  my 
rival,  a  man  of  large  fortune.  I  cannot,  dare 
not  dwell  on  the  frenzied  agonies  which  this 
event  occasioned  me.  Yes ;  let  me  think  it 
was  frenzy  that  prompted  me  to  do  what  I 
did.  I  copied  out  part  of  the  song  of  ^Thoa 
art  gone  awa'  from  me  Mary,*  slightly  altei^ 
ing  the  lines  to  suit  my  situation ; — ^they  are 
as  follows : — 

Until  this  hour  I  never  thought 
That  au^ht  could  alter  thee,  Mary ! 

Thou  *rt  still  the  mistress  of  my  heart, 
Think  what  thou  wilt  of  me,  Mary ! 

Thouffh  thou*8t  been  falne,  yet  while  I  fife 
I  Mlstill  wish  well  to  thee,  Mary! 

I  can't  forget,  but  I  forgive. 
The  wrong  thou  *8t  done  to  me,  Mary! 

"This  was  a  song  she  used  to  aiiif  wHIi 
great  feeling,  and  she  ofWn  ex' 
wonder  al  the  {a\»e\ioo&  ^Vax^ 
Having  ^msYied  l]he  vL 
carriage  one  daj  vn  'Bott^-iKxMX\ 
got  out  of  ii  1  WKfA  \\  Vnto*      ^ 


\ 
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speaking.  I  then  ^zed  my  last  on  her ;  for 
she  looked  so  beautiful,  though  very  pale,  that 
I  dared  not  see  her  again;  and  I  instantly 
went  abroad ;  but  not  alone ;  ray  kind  mother 
went  with  me;  and  to  her  soothings,  and  her 
watchful  tenderness,  I  owed  the  recovery  of 
my  health  and  of  my  mind.  It  was  now  that 
1  became  possessed  of  my  grand mother^s  for- 
tune ;  but  it  camo  too  late — and  I  fear  that  1, 
at  first,  received  it  unthankfully. 

**  I  remained  abroad  some  years  after  my 
mother  let\  me;   but  on  my  father^s  death  I 
thouirht  it  riirht  to  return  to  England  to  try  to 
console  her,  as  she  had  consoled  me ;  and  fmm 
her  1  learned  that  my  faithless  Mary*s  hus- 
band had  spent  all  her  fortune  and  his  own ; 
that  8he  wasi  in  reduced  circumstances ;  and 
that  he  was  living  abroad.    !She  was  then  poor, 
white  I  was)  rich! — and  call  it  weakness  if 
you  please*  but  I  could  not  endure  the  idea, 
ill  as  she  had  used  me,  that  she  should  want 
aught  which  money  could  purchase ;   and  1 
grievtHl  to  think  that  1  could  not  befriend  her. 
*•  My  mother,  on  my  father*s  death,  shut 
heiselt*  up  at   her  country-seat,    which  was 
within  ten  miles  of  Clifton ;  1  therefore  usually 
rixle  thither  every  mornini;*  by  way  of  change 
of  scene.     One  morning  1  foIJowed  by  chance 
j  a   shabhil y-ilresseii   invalid,   leaiiing  on   her 
maid,  who  seemed  to  walk  with  ditlicultv: 
when,  as  she  n^ached  a  pastry -oook*s  shop, 
she  turned  her  head,  saw  me,  uttered  a  sort 
of  exclamation,  and  fainted  away.     I  caught 
j  hiT  in  my  arms,  and  carried  her  into  the  shop. 
.  Hut  juJjo  if  my  leelinijs  when  I  found  iluu  it 
.was  my  I'n-e-loved  M.\ry  I     Iltr  instp.siitiiity 
_  was  siiori;  and  wh*  n  she  rev..»vert.  il.  1  remein- 
beied   iiothiiui  ai   that  moment  bin  i;\:t  s!ie 
I  was  ill.  aiul  that  she  had  fiir.ie.l  .it  si^h:  of 
me.     Hi! I  sju'ii  niettintjs  .iii»!  suoli  ict  '.ir.js, 
;  ihoiiizh  ihev  I*  .Ml  nt  viT  :»e  i'.tj.  tumi.  Im.i  bi  iit-r 
'■  not  \u    ilesoriStvl.     SixVioe  \:\.\:  I  insjstiii  on 
.  siipporiiii::   ht T   !\.''!i:«\     .Vn.i    i:  w.is   s.:ch  a 
,  honii  I  —  s:;,ii»i»y.  li.irk,  unw  :;..'' tso'ne  —  Mivi  1 
.  entre.iii  il  t*  he  .I'.lowf'.  to  Sn"   l:t :  I'l-c  r.rxt 
da\.     S:u'  iiui  r..i  s.-.v  N  .\  .\:i.:  1  Kii'ioirii  :h..r. 
■  slie  iiuMp.t  to  s.iy  Vi's.     1  :::irtM*  :t  ralitA:,  iM:t 
.  she  re  It:  Si. i  T>  Sie  i  !•.•/.     1  cil\vi  a::.\in — Luit 
she  was  siil'i  iit  iiUvi. 

Vt  leni::h    1    ht .».-.:  s:.;'  w-.'.<   LV"»nsiatry:»'y 
wor<e,  ar.ii  w.is  in  \:\c  i::r.\:t>;  i-.ir^t:;  .ir..i  I 

•  •        •  ■  •  ■  '         I 
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»  -  • 
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'  punes,  I  sr.:st  lii.-.i  I  iv.-\  \er:.  r^^  :.-  Jis.",**- 


the  secrets  of  my  heart;  and  as  death  endues - 
me  with  tliis  privilege,  I  welcome  its  ap- ! 
proach.  Know  then,  that  I  have  always  loved, 
and  never  loved  any  other  than  you.  Bat  1 1 
was  taught  to  believe  that  you  were  false,  and  ^ 
engaged  to  another.  Nay,  they  even  caused  j 
your  marriage  to  be  inserted  in  the  paper.  | 
But  even  that  failed — and  I  declared  yoor- 
faithlessness  was  no  excuse  for  mine. 

'*  The  next  attempt  they  made  was  a  teni-' 
bleone!  —  My  father  declared,  if  I  did  noc 
marry  Mr.  Desmond,  that  he  must  destroy 
himself;  that  he  owed  him  a  great  sum  of 
money,  which  he  could  discharge  no  other  way 
than  by  giving  him  my  hand.  1  refused  to 
believe  this  at  first;  but  he  brought  roe  docQ*| 
ments  to  prove  it ;  and  lastly,  he  produced  th€ 
pistol,  and  aimed  it  at  his  life.  | 

'•This  is  no  new  tale — no  new  incident^: 
such  things  have  been  tried  on  others.    With  > 
me  the  plan  succeeded,  and  I  married  ; — iiia>  j 
ried  without  one  word  of  apology  or  excuse  tol 
you ;  and  yet  I  knew  myself  excusable.  Jadg« 
then  what  I  felt,  when  you  put  those  touching, 
generous  lines  in  my  hand — lines  too  whidi 
reminded  me  of  former  days.     My  first  im-,' 
pulse  was  to  write  to  yoii^and  exculpate  my-! 
self;  but  my  second  was  to  repress  the  culp- 
able, ungenerous,  and  dangerous  design.  *No,V 
said  1  to  mvself,  '  if  he  still  believes  me  nn-' 
worthy,  he  may  forget  me  and  be  happy.  But 
if  he  knows  me  to  be  agarieved,  and  not  guiltTf- 
he  will  love  me  still,  and  perhaps  seek  mestili; ! 
— and  then  how  can  I  be  sure  that  I  shall  be; 
ahle  to  resist  tlie  pleadings  of  my  own  heart I'l 

"  Tiie  first  virtue  is  to  avoid  temptation: 
a  nil  I.  acting  on  this  principle,  forbore  to  wrij!* 
t.i  yoi;.  O  my  belovid  Tylney!  may  1  dm 
now  rtj?ioe  humbly  over  the  consciousm-ss  of 
hi  villi:  done  thus — of  having  distrusted  my 
own  strtnu^'ih — since  I  owe  perhaps  to  that, 
the  s:pp..:t  ar.d  comtort  which  1  now  fiwl  fa 
this,  my  btd  -M"  death  I 

••  1  h.ive  rr.'y  to  add.  that  my  husband. coo-' 
sci  -.s  xh.M  I  r.tvor  loved  him,  and  suspecticg 
th.'.t  I  sii!:  loved  you,  treated  me  with  eiceJ- 
sivo  unklr.cr.tss ;  and  thai  I  even  rejoiced  in 
:ht=  v.\u:  Ot  >:r'.:Ciion  of  our  fortune,  birau5t*it 
riiivU^i  ir.e  cihim.  1  had  been  gradually  dy  in  j. 
ct  wV.w  is  e:»JIcd  a  broken  heart  befoteheleft; 
:iu* — r-i^d  :ht^  s*.ru2:;le  is  ncarlv  over. 

"1  have  n.^w  uubunhened  my  heart,  and  it 
w  j'.'.  be  some  ccmfori  to  me  in  my  la&t  ni'v 
.^  kn:w  that  vou  will  love,  not  hate 


:r.y  ::er.^.^:y:  but  it  is  also  necessary  f^r  my 
;vt  .u-i\  :r,»;  yru  should  respect  my  repuutlsn. 
A'.r.e  arc  ur.p:::ec:ed  I  cannot,  must  noire, 
••■.;>■•;  y:i:r  visits,  even  if  1  were  able;  ami  I 
k:  .A  y:u  w  .  uld  yourself  shrink  from  being 
::.:■  r.itar.s  k{  asporsing  my  hitherto  unWtr 
:-...s-rt."  fAr.:e.  Wc  have  iheretore  met  f^rtb*, 
!;.>:  :i:v:  ;  bv.:  I  saw  bv  vour  manner  that  v^J 
:..:.*  'j-iT.vtr.  :;'y  tauit,  even  before  you  hrtrd 
::  y  t\:u"ri:::.''n,  and  the  remembrance  vl<1« 
c  Vi  n  :c  z-.y  last  breath,  be  sweet  to  my  fool. 
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"  liml  bless  jou,  deirent  of  men!  SurrlT, 
•urrly,  ihe  hope  Ihat  we  iIibII  meet  a([ain,  in 
■nottivr  world,  i»  not,  cannal  be  delusiun. 

Reader,  I  did  not  repeat  this  letler  to  m; 
ibic  auditors;  1  onlr  lold  lliem  Ibp  hrads  of  { 
1  thai  wan  enough  tor  ihem;  but  i  did  tell 
theni  huw  I  aciHl  in  consniurnen  of  it,  ! 
mounted  mj  horBr,  and  set  off  tnslnnlly  to  m; 
molhrr,  and  put  the  letter,  wilhoul  apeaking. 
into  hrr  hand. 

She  rmd  i(  with  tears,  and  said,  "\Vhal 
would  yoii  have  me  doV 
"  What  your  heart  dictates." 
"I  nndorsUnd  }oU,"    alie  replied.     Then 
writing  a  few  lines,  she  ordered  ihe  rarrinije. 
"  l^rd  Vaurien,"  laid  i  aiUr  ■  pause,  "  yuu 
remeinher  inj  mother  1" 

"  Kemnnbvr  her '.  1  should  be  athsmed  if  I 
'  did  art  remember  a  Woman  who  naa  an  ho- 
j  Roi:r  and  an  ornament  to  her  sei !  Oh,  how 
t  pmad  hafu  I  and  other  young  men  ft'lt,  when 
!  kilo  wed  to  ace  her  to  her  cdrtincei  and  we 
I  Mvait^  to  let^i  MirselvM  for  beinn  aide  lo 
'  feel  pleasure  id  show  ing  our  leanect  to  tinues 
J,,     r       .. 


which  I  believed  wasvholljiinsliattd.  But 
I  -iUBpecl  I  wronged  Lord  Vaurien,  at  he  had 
betrayed  onre  o(  lwie«  Aoue  cnnvs ponding 
feclinrrs;  and  1  was  iciy  apt  to  belirTe  hs 
sympathised  Irilh  me,  and  had  nerer  loTed 
Lad?  Vaurien. 

"Now,  my  lord,"  said  1,  when  I  Telnmed, 
"T  am  como  to  that  part  i>(  my  aiory  which 
V  ill  rxplain  and  account  for  my  having  Irou- 
binl  you  with  these  long  details. 

"  lVrlin]>s  1  ftflt  this  blow  mnre,  becona  I 
had  learned  to  hope ;  but  1  had  so  long  de«- 

Eniri'd,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  the  utter 
light  of  Itty  xflectlona,  that  I  was  not  de- 
Eressed  a*  much  aamiuhl  hare  been  expected, 
tesidep,  1  had  the  conaolaiton  of  knowing 
that  my  wealth  had  onlribuled  all  that  wealth 
I'ould  do  10  the  comfort  of  llie  Iwloved  being 
uhnm  I  liad  loai;  thai  my  own  mother  had 
been  her  nurse,  her  support,  and  her  soother 
in  her  lael  illneiit  and  IsHt  momentsi  and 
above  all,  I  knew  those  last  momenta  were 
bueh  as  to  give  me  every  security  that  nhe 
waa  now  happy.     Still  1  had  all  my^onlol 


like  her 


**  1  thank  you,  my  lord,''  1  replied  with  deep 

'vmoiiun  at  Ihi^  juHt  and  well-fidt  tribute  (n 

jafe^wotihof  my  incomparable  mother.  "Well 

.  Ifacn,  Lord  Vaurien,  Uiia  spotless  and  genp' 

I  rally  revered  lieing  undertook  the  care  of  my 

I  poor  Miry ;  and  as  soon  as  we  reached  Clif- 

,  ton,  she  sent  up  the  note  which  she  had  wril- 

!  Irn  to  her,  to  prepare  ]ier  for  a  visit  from  her. 

I  Mary,  gratified  beyond  tUeisure  at  this,  the 

I  ppaLett  proof  which  I  could  gite  her  of  my 

,  pardon  and  my  respect,  received  her  aceording  ' 

ID  our  nlmosl  wlsiiea,  and  complied  with  all  I 

M  J  mother  de«red.  j 

■■Thai  evening,  wrapped    up  in  blankets, 

and   suppottnl   by  pillows,  she  was  conreyml  I 

U  the  best  lodging  in  the  place,  and  Tcrj'  ne nr  ' 

'  t  Well.     Thtre  my  moiher  nmuined  withl 

T,  taking  on  her  the  olTLcr  of  head  n'inic:| 

A  as  it  Wat  impMsibli'  ihat  calumny  ilsplf 

enutd  censare  the  Woman  pruterled  by  Lady  ' 

Oldwortli.  Mary  cfmsenli-d  to  see  me  uncc  otf 

B  week  in  iny  miith'Vs  prewnc ;  and 

as  evidently  iniptoved  in  alrenuih,  when 

ihe  news  reached  us  Ihat  her  husband  was 

wl. 

••  What  prosprrls  of  happiness  now  opened 
lon  me  I  Huw  rapidly  did  Mary's  lu-alth 
em  to  return  wllh  hope  and  happineas! 
Iiile  my  beloved  uiutliet  enjoyed  the  bH<>hl 
prospect*  of  her  dear  charge  and  of  her  son. 

■•  Rut  one  i»j,  whan  Mary  had  seemed  -nn- 
taually  well,  dilliciilly  of  breathing  middcnly 
l«(um'-d.  and  cTrn  while  she  was  erboing  my 
woriU,  'bow  happy  we  Hhall  be  after  all  our 
■afletiogs  r  she  nuddmljr  Wame  chilled  and 
pontnlM-d.  and  died  without  t  ^HMH.^' 

Ilt-re  I  went  into  the  inner  apartment  for 
a   moiDCDl,   lo  indulge  unseen   an   emotion,  1 


in  ii. — But  I  we  Lady  Vaurien  looks  weary 
and  imps  lie  lit." 

■'  Uh  dear  no;  I  am  quite  interested.  Pray 
go  on  as  lon^  as  you  please." 

"One  of  these  pinna  waa  this: — in  order  to 
save  one  if  not  more  virtuous  couple  from  \ie- 
ing  aacrihced  in  future  lo  the  selfish  desi|fns 
of  parents  on  llieir  rbildti'n ;  lo  prevent  atieh 
misery  aa  my  beloved  Maiy  had  experienced 
from  a  marnaK"  ^^  which  the  heart  had  no 
sliare,  1  laid  by  a  certain  sum  of  mortey,  which 
1  revolved  lo  give  lo  the  5rat  young  coupla 
n  ho  aWld  be  unable,  from  poverty,  to  marry 
for  inclination:  and  who  should  sIm  be  ex- 
posed, by  Iho  avarice  of  their  parenta,  to  the 
danger  of  fi'rmiug  a  umoo  odious  to  them* 
aelviK,  and  halrful  in  the  siEht  of  (iod. 

"The  sum  has  now  been  appropriated,  but 
not  called  fur  ilurini;  no  many  yfar*,  that  it  is 
■Mw  a  Terymotidetable  one.  and  largeenougb 
e  portion  off  mom-tlian  one  bride;  and  1  con- 
lidrr  the  money  deposited  for  that  purpose,  as 
my  best  liibuie  lo  Ihe  memory  artd  Ihe  mlsfor- 
lum-s  of  mv  only  love.  Hear  me  then.  Lord 
and  Liidy  Vaurien  i  1  repealloyou  my  aolcmn 
promiw  to  provide  for  ihren  of  your  boya ; 
but  I  do  not  aspire  lo  be  the  huaband  of  Lady 
Mary.  No,  my  lord,  lei  her  marry  the  man 
of  her  cfioiee,  and  1  n  ill  give  her  a  suOicieDl 


>ied  Lord  Vaurien 


With  all  my  heart 
But  Lady  Vaurien  said,  "  But,  sir,  Mr.  Me- 

"  He  has  Lady  Mary's  heart,  madam;  and 
I  am  told  ihai  he  bas  virtue  and  talents." 

"  Ves,  sir,  bui  people  cannot  live  on  them ; 
snd  Mary  has  been  expensively  brought  op." 

'  Well,  madam,  Mr.  Meriial  will,  to  ny 
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certain  knowledge,  be  inducted  in  a  few  days  |  ed, — *^This  is  too  mnch,  O  sir!'*  And  rash-, 
to  a  living  worth  at  least  from  tweWe  to  fifteen  ing  into  the  other  room,  he  closed  the  door  on  { 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Will  that  satisfy  .  him ;  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  be  xe-' 
you  r*  turned,  and  seizin^roy  hand,  said,  *^  what  ran' 

'*  O  yes ! — and  if  you  will  not  really  marry  <  I  say  to  you,  sir  1  How  can  I  express  my  gn- 
Mary  yourself !"  titude?"  f 

"       **  You  owe  me  none.    I  have  given  Ladj  ^ 

Mary  to  you,  only  to  get  rid  of  her  myself.**  i 

»»IIow,  sirl"  '  i 

*'It  is  very  true;  she  would  have  insistrd; 

on  my  marrying  her,  if  you  had    not.    She; 

absolutely  offered  herself  to  roe  to  get  rid  of  | 

Lord  Lawless;   therefore,  in  self-defence.  Ij 

contrived  to  secure  her  marriage  with  you.** 

"  You  are  jokinpf,  sir.*' 

**\o,  I  am  not;   I   am   in  earnesL    She 

thought  you  faithless ;  and,  wishing  to  marry 

to  avoid  persecution  and  ^et  from  home-,  she! 

wished  to  marry  me  instead  of  Lord  LawleM.**] 

'*That  I  do  not  wonder  at,  sir;  but  I  had| 

rather  she  had  married  Lord  Lawless,  because ; 

you  she  might  have  learned  to  love.** 

Here  was  a  compliment!  And  how  well, 
in  a  few  words,  had  this  young  man  acquitted 
all  his  obligations  to  me! 

'*  I  thank  you,*'  said  I ;  '^  but  I  must  not ; 
stay  here,^-come  to  me  to-night  at  Lord  Vao-I 
rien's — and  leave  the  rest  to  me."  j 

1  then  drove  home;  tried  to  recruit  in  soli-' 
tude  and  meditation  my  disordered  spirits;! 
and  having  dressed,  I  repaired  to  Lord  Vao-j 
rien's  to  dinner.  | 

But  what  a  chill   to  my  warm   feelmes^ 
awaited  me  there;  Lady  Mary  seemed  now- 
as  averse  to  me  as  to  Lord  Lawless,  and  to' 
shrink  as  much  from  a  union  \\ith  me.     I  ffit 
I  had  not  deserved  this,  and  was  anurk"  at  ii: 
a  situation  so  new  and  so  emharrassinff ;  **  so   and  to  punish  her  a  lilile,  and  prepare  hfrai 
you  told  me  you  were  not  jroing  to  be  married  ;    the  same  time,  I  said,  as  I  handed  hrr  liown 
but  I  thought  you  were  mistaken.*'  i  stairs, — "i>o,  Mr.  Merilal  is  not  goinij  to  be 

**  How,  sir !  do  you  doubt  my  word  ?*'  cried  ■  married  V* 
he,  lookinar  so  fierce  that  I  believe  he  forgot  he  I      "  So  my  sister  tells  me,"  she  rcplioil.    An! 
had  taken  orders.  then,  poor  thing,  her  coldness  was  accoynu-i 

"No,  sir;  not  at  all;  still  I  am  sure  you    for. 

are  on  the  point  of  marriage."  Still,  I  did  not  think  Lady  Mar}'  iisfd  nit 

"Absurd  !  I  ihoujrht,  sir,  you  must  know —    well,  as  I  did  not  provoke  such  coldmss  t':>ni 

you  must  suspect — "  i  hor  by  any  undue  exhibition  of  fondness;  ano 

**  I  do  know,  I  do  suspect;  but  I  also  know  ^l  blanu^d  her  perhaps  too  severely.    Nor  woiiio 

beyond  suspicion,  that  you  are  ijoiniT  to  be  mar-    I,  at'ter  this,  at  all  shorten  the  period  of  h« 


I  marry  her,  madam,  after  what  I  know ! 
Do  you  think  me  a  villain  ?  O  fy  !  Lady  Vau- 
rien,  I  blush  for  you.** 

"And  so  do  I,*  said  her  lord ;  **and  I  rejoice 
most  heartily,  in  the  dear  girl's  happy  pros- 
pects. And  how,  sir,  shall  we  show  our  gra- 
titude to  you  t" 

"  By  not  naming  it.  Yes,  you  can  obli^ 
me  by  simply  telling  Lady  Mary  I  have  made 
my  proposals,  and  that  they  are  accepted  ;  and 
leave  me  to  disclose  the  truth  to  her.'* 

They  promised ;  and  as  Lady  Mary's  ac- 
cepted lover,  1  was  to  return  to  dinner. 

Certainly  tliis  was  the  happiest  day  in  my 
life.  I  was  sure  of  having  been  the  means  to 
crown  the  wishes  of  two  faithful  and  fond 
hearts ;  and  I  felt  that  1  had  not  lived  in  vain. 

My  next  step  was  to  call  on  Mr.  Merital ; 
but,  lesft  1  should  not  find  him  at  home,  I 
wrote  to  him  a  letter,  explaining  all  that  had 
passed,  and  engagingr  him  to  come  that  even- 
ing to  Lord  Vaurien's,  and  send  for  me  out. 
But  I  found  him  at  home.  However,  as  I  now 
found  an  unusual  lack  of  words  come  over  me, 
I  went  in  with  the  letter  in  my  hand.  I  dare 
say  my  look  was  very  extraordinary ;  for  he 
seemed  not  only  surprised,  but  agitated  at  this 
unexpected  vi«}it.  And  he  was  so  alarmed  and 
confused  that  he  did  not  even  ask  me  to  sit 
down. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  rendered  awkward  by 


ried. — and  to  Lady  Mary  Lovoly." 

"Sir!"  cried  Merital,  turnino^  pale;  "this 


trial  and  lu*r  sufierinir. 

At  nine  I  was  told  that  a  cfentleman  de<irp<l 


cruel  insult — tliis  mockery — this  triflinjr  with  ;  to  see  nie;  and  goincr  up  to  lAidy  Marv,  I  told 
my  feelings,  is  what  I  did  not  expect  from  '  her  that  as  Lord  and  Lady  Vaurien  had  a^i^d 
you.  sir."  1  to  my  proposals,  they  and  I  both  thought  that 

"  You  are  rijrht,"  cried  I;  "it  does  seem    the  marriage  had  better  take  place  as  soon  as, 
like  cruel   mockery,  and  1  am  an  old  fool ; —  .  possible.  ! 

but  on  niy  word,  I  cannot  act  more  coherently  I  Lady  Mary  now  turned  very  pale,  and  r*'- 
now,  I  am  so  overjoyod  ; — but  read  that,  and  i  plied  in  faltering  accents,  "  that  she  saw  n-* 
then  perhaps  you  will  forj/ive  nie."  !  occasion  for  such  haste;    that   somemoiuh?[ 

So  sayinij  I  put  the  letter  which  I  had  writ-    hence,  indeed ''  ', 

rn  into  his  hand.     Happy  yountj  man!  how  ;      "Some  months!    I'nkind  Lady  Mary  I  DiV 
envied  him  his  toelinus,  and  how  fondly  I    you  consider  my  age  1    But  perhaps  you  wish  1 
remembered,  how  bitterly  I  regretted  my  poor  ■  to   take  the  chances  of  what  a   few  months 
Mary '.  '  ;  may  do  for  me." 

Before  he  had  read  to  the  end,  he  exclaim-  I      Lady  Mary  was  shocked ;  and,  conscious 
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sbe  was  acting  ungratefully,  rpplied,  scarcely 
able  to  refrain  from  tears,  *'  Well,  sir,  in  a  few 
weeks  be  it  then.'* 

**  I  hoped  you  would  say  days,'*  replied  I ; 
and  so  said  her  father  and  mother;  but  Lady 
Mary  was  firm.  I  then  said,  a  gentleman  wa^ 
waiting  below  whom  I  wished  to  introduce 
that  evening,  because  I  had  resolved  that  he 
should  not  he  to  present  when  the  day  came; 
mod  I  added,  smiling,  that  if  he  was  not  allow- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  principal  peopfe  on  the 
occasion,  there  shoula  not,  with  my  consent, 
be  a  marriage  at  all. 

Lord  and  Lady  Vaurien  smiled,  and  under- 
stood me !  but  Lady  Mary  was  too  unhappy 
lo  notice  much  that  I  said.  All  she  heard 
was,  that  I  was  going  to  introduce  the  gentle- 
man who  was  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony ;  and  the  idea  of  that  was  insupportable. 

I  now  quitted  the  room,  and  returned  with 
Merital.  At  pight  of  her  lover.  Lady  Mary 
acreamed,  started  forward,  and  then  famtcd  in 
her  father's  arms  ;  and  1  bejran  to  he  sensible 
that  I  had  behaved  very  foolishly,  and  sported 
with  feelings  thnt  deserved  more  consideration. 
But  Lady  Mary  soon  recovered,  and  recovered 
to  an  almost  insupportable  sense  of  happiness ; 
for  all  was  soon  explained  to  her;  and  the 
aightof  the  happiness  which  1  had  occasioned 
waa  balm  of  the  most  precious  kind  to  my 
widowed  heart. 

To  be  brief.  Lady  Mary  in  a  few  days 
■greed  to  marry  Merital,  though  she  refused 
to  marry  me  earlier  than  ^few  weeka ;  and  thus 
she  utterly  knocked  down  the  fabric  of  vanity 
in  me  which  she  had  built  up ;  and  she  conti- 
nues to  look,  and  to  be  so  happy  in  her  mar- 
riage, that  I  have  in  vain  expected  her  to 
smooth  down  the  ruffled  plumes  of  my  self- 
love,  by  saying, — **  Oh !  Mr.  Tresgothic,  that 
yoa  would  but  have  married  me  yourself!" 


WHITE   LIES. 

Claia  Dklarct  and  Eleanor  Musgrave 

re  paamng  the  morning  together  alone  at 

hdnM  of  their  guardian,  with  whom  they 

Iv^and  were  reading  the  last  volume  of 

^piirtmtisg  hooky  when  they  wer»  inters 

Ika  iBlniNs  of  lln.  Sonwnrilley  a 

to  pay  thtn  a  Boning. tiait. 
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see  her;  but  Clara  simply  asked  how  she  did, 
and  set  her  a  chair. 

**  I  am  afraid  I  interrupted  you,"  said  Mia. 
Somerville. 

«*0  dear!  not  at  all,"  replied  Eleanor; 
**  and  if  you  did,  we  should  be  happy  to  be  so 
interrupted." 

But  Clara  said  nothing.  And  the  conver- 
sation fell  into  its  usual  routine  of  weather, 
gossip,  dress,  and  the  common  et  eattera  of 
topics,  when  the  object  of  the  conversers  is 
not  to  improve,  but  to  kill  time ;  for,  though 
both  Clara  and  Eleanor  had  cultivated  under- 
standings, and  could  talk  better  than  most 
women,  Mrs.  Somerville  was  not  a  woman 
capable  of  calling  forth  their  powers  of  mind 
in  any  way. 

At  last,  having  exhausted  these  usual  sub- 
jects, and  being  come  to  a  pause,  '*  prophetic," 
as  the  cousins  hoped,  of  an  **  end  "  to  the  visit, 
Mrs.  Somerville  said,  **So,  young  ladies,  I 
find  Mrs.  Harrison  has  been  giving  a  ball  ?" 

"  A  little  dance  rather,"  observed  Clara. 

**A  dance!  No,  indeed,"  cried  Eleanor, 
frowning  aside  at  Clara;  *Mt  was  a  ball,  and 
a  very  charming  one  it  was." 

"  You  were  there  then  1" 

••  Yes,  we  were  both  there ; — ^why  were  not 
you  of  the  party  t" 

**  O  dear !"  replied  Mre.  Somerville  with  a 
sneer,  and  drawing  up  her  head;  *Mt  was 
very  unlikely  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  should 
invite  us  to  any  of  their  splendid  doings  ;— 
besides,  if  they  had,  we  should  not  have 
gone,  for  we  can't  afford  to  give  balls  in  re- 
turn." 

*' Indeed,"  said  Clara,  '^this  party  was 
neither  a  ball  nor  anything  splenaid." 

*'  What  can  you  mean,  Clara,  by  saying 
sol"  interrupted  Eleanor;  **were  there  not 
several  couples  dancing — the  very  best  com- 
pany the  place  affords ;— excellent  music,  and 
an  elegant  supper  1" 

**  Good  company  as  far  as  it  went ;  hut  I 
must  say  that  it  was  ifterely  a  little  party,  got 
together  in  a  hurry  to  celebrate  the  birth-day 
of  their  eldest  daughter  and  the  return  of 
.young  Harrison  (the  Guinea-pig  as  they  call 
him)  from  his  firat  East  Inaia  voyage ;  and 
the  couples  chiefly  consisted  of  their  children 
and  their  children's  play-fellows.  As  te  the 
supper — "  **  It  was  elegant  and  excellent," 
cried  Eleanor  interrupting  her,  **  as  well  as  the 
whole  entertainment,  call  it  by  what  name 
you  plieaae; — cold  moor  game,  boar's  head, 
gooM  pie,  pine-apples,  grapes.  West  India 
sweetpmeats,  ehampagne ; — in  short — " 

Here  Mn.  Somerville  rose  in  violent  emo- 

tioBiaBd  declared  that  ''she  wondered  at  the 

iapodenoe  of  a  man  who  was  a  bankrupt  not 

^-OMBthaagOi  and  whoee  certificate  was  not 

4lgtiBd«  in  giving  auch  an  ex^w.'v^  «^ 
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Yes,  Miss  Delancy,  yes,  I  see  your  good- 
natured  motive ;  you  wish  to  excuse  them  to 
me,  and  I  know  why;  but  Miss  Musgrave 
has  told  me  the  truth,  and —  Dut  good  morn- 
ing, young  ladies;  when  my  husband  fails, 
and  seemingly  canU  pay  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound,  then  we  will  give  fine  balls  and  mag- 
nificent suppers — good  morning,  good  morn- 
ing,** and  out  of  the  room  she  hastened. 

*'A  hateful,  spiteful,  envious  creature," 
exclaimed  Eleanor;  **I  said  what  I  did  on 
purpose  to  tease  her;  for  I  knew  she  was  al- 
ways jealous  of  the  poor  Harrisons,  particu- 
larly of  that  charming  Mrs.  Harrison;  and 
even  their  misfortunes  could  not  soften  her 
heart  towards  them." 

"  But  why  did  you  exaggerate  so  grossly! 
why  did  you  injure  them  in  order  to  tease 
her?  You  know  that  much  of  what  you  said 
was  absolutely  false,  and  all  gross  exaggera- 
tion." 

**  Nay,  can  you  deny  that  there  were  on  the 
table  all  the  things  which  I  named  ?" 

"There  were  the  remains  of  a  goose  pie 
sent  from  the  North;  the  remains  of  a  boards 
head,  also  a  present;  one  pine-apple,  and 
some  grapes,  from  their  friend  Sir  Charles 
Mowbray*s  hot-house;  and  a  pot  of  ginger, 
which  their  son  brought;  but  the  music, 
which  you  so  much  extolled,  was  the  piano- 
forte played  by  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  the  tam- 
bourine by  one  of  her  daughters;  and  the 
champagne  was  only  jr^^en  goosebeny  wine 
made  at  home.  Yet  this  simple  and  cheap 
pleasure  you  majrnified  into  a  splendid  and 
expensive  entertainment,  wholly  unfitting 
their  circuinstaners." 

"O,  never  mind,  as  I  mortified  tliat  wo- 
man; all  I  wish  is  that  I  had  been  a  little 
more  pootical  in  my  |)i«'re.'' 

"That  is  always  unnecfssary,  for  your  de- 
scriptions are  comnif^nly  too  poetical.'* 

"  \Vhy,  what  harm  i**  there  in  a  little  exag- 
geration, or  even  in  a  little  white  lying  1" 

**  Every  harm;  as  ^'rivn  ntut  beau  que  le 
vrai — it  t'rai  !<eul  cat  aimnhh  /  besides,  when 
once  a  lie  is  tr)ld,  who  knows  what  the  ronse- 
quences  may  be  1  and  the  line  might  also  be 
read  *  nothinij  is  safe  but  the  truth — truth  only 
is  security.'  " 

**  I  am  sure  it  is  often  ver}'  unsafe  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  very  rude  too.  Suppose  I  had 
told  that  spitfire  woman  she  did  interrupt  us, 
and  we  wished  she  had  not  come  V 

"That  was  not  necessary.  But  it  was 
equallv  unnecessary  for  you  to  tell  her  you 
were  <felighted  to  see  her,  and  that  she  was  an 
agreeable  interruption." 

**  But  what  harm  was  there  in  it?  and  ex- 
cept her  mortification,  wliich  is  an  ajrrpeahle 
result  to  me — what  harm  ran  arisp  from  my 
pompous  description  of  the  Harrison's  hop, 
alias  ball  1" 

"  1  can't  \A\  ;  hut  I  believe  that  Mr.  vSomer- 
▼illeis  Mr.  Harrison's  principal  creditor." 


**I  had  forgotten  that,**  replied  Eleaoor, 
startii^;  *'  and  I  am  soiry  then  I  said  whii  1 
did.     Yes,  it  may  do  mischiet" 

**  I  wish  then  you  would  call  on  Mrs.  Som- 
erville,  and  own  that  your  description  hi  ei- 
ceeded  the  truth." 

"  Indeed  I  shall  own  no  such  thing ;  beskiei, 
if  I  did,  she  would  not  believe  me ;  yoo  see 
she  would  not  listen  or  believe  you.    Bat! 
come,  Clara,  have  done  preaching,  and  let  ns  ■ 
resume  our  book."  | 

Their  book  was  resumed,  and  Mrs.  Somn^! 
ville  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  interest  of  tiiei 
story.    But  Mrs.  Somervilledid  notforgeL     i 

These  young  ladies  were  left  to  the  care  of  j 
Mr.  Morley,  by  an  old  lady  who  beqaeathed  I 
to  them  considerable  fortunes ;  but  left  nothing  i 
to  their  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  by' 
other  mothers,  and  considerably  older  thaai 
they  were.  I 

The  old  lady  also  desired  that  their  gua^j 
dian*s  house  should  be  their  place  of  residence,  | 
when  they  were  not  at  school,  till  they  were 
five-and-twenty ;  when,  and  when  only,  they 
were  to  take  possession  of  their  fortune.  But 
it  was  Clara's  happy  lot  not  to  be  forced  to 
go  to  school  at  all ;  for  a  wise,  a  virtuous, 
a  pious,  and  an  accomplished  raother,  still 
lived  to  watch  over  her  education  herself,  and 
resided  with  her  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Mo^ 
ley,  till  a  fever  carried  her  off  in  the  prime  of 
life. 

This  gentleman  was  now  daily  etpecting! 
his  nephew,  Sidney  Davenant,  from  the  Esst  j 
Indies,  where  he  had  made  a  considerable  pro- j 
perty,  and  whence  he  was  summoned  home  t-"» 
take  possession  of  still  greater  possessicE«. ' 
left  him  by  Mr.  Morley 's  eldest  brother. 

As  Sidney  Davenant  had  been  brou<Tht  Lp 
by  his  uncle,  and  had  lived  with  him  til  he' 
went  to  the  East  Indies,  he  was  no  straniitrw 
his  two  wards;  and  he  had  left  so  stron?  and! 
pleasing  an  impression  on  the  memory  oi  (.'Inn 
Delancy,  (who  was  two  years  older  than  K:»a- 
nor,)  that  she  felt  a  degree  of  tlutter  and  tn'.*>, 
tion  at  the  idea  of  his  return,  which  ht-r  ev' 
cellent  understanding  vainly  endcavourtd  to 
overcome. 

Her  guardian,  perhaps,  was  one  cause  d 
this  emotion,  becauRC  he  was  fond  of  joking 
about  husbands  and  setting  caps,  and  induiii-: 
injr  in  that  common  but  vulgar  style  of  tall  in?, 
which  is  often  mischievous  to  weak  girls,  anii 
fills  their  heads  with  lovers  and  cequetry,  and  ' 
is  always  offensive  to  the  sensible  and  the 
refined. 

"Well,  girls!   let  us  drink  the  handsome! 
nabob!"  was  his  usual  address  afler  dinmr: 
**  and  a  good  husband  to  one  of  you !" 

As  he  said  this  he  used  to  wink  his  evei^nd 
look  cunning.  But  Clara  observed  that  bis 
eye  always  nested  on  Eleanor;  and  she  thence 
inferred  that  he  concluded  Davenant's  cbc-ici-, 
if  he  were  allowed  to  make  one,  would  fall  on 
her.  • 
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**And  no  wonder/*  thought  the  humble 
Clara;  **she  is  so  very  beautiful,  and  h«r 
manner  is  so  lively  and  so  winnin;^ !     I  can*t 


ever  she  appeared;  and  while  Eleanor  in- 
stantly excited  unqualified  admiration,  Clara 
was  as  certain  to  excite  involuntary  attach- 


'  Hatter  people  as  she  docs,  and  where  I  feel  the  j  ment« 
roost  I  express  the  least!**     Clara  might  have  |      In  personal  graces  they  were  very  nearly 
added,  **  And  her  fortune  is  much  I'dr^rer  than  ,  equals  ;  both   were  tall    and   finely   formed, 

I  mine/*  Dut  though  her  (guardian  did  not  leave  !  and  both  excelled  in  those  accomplishments 
out  this  recommendation  while  thinking  over  j  deemed  essential  to  the  education  of  vnung 
his  ward^s  attractions,  Clara  was  too  young  women.  But  Clara  was  the  finer  performer 
and  too  little  apt  to  value  riches,  to  fear  Elea-     -  ^-^ — .  .-  _. _    j  .• ,,.  •  .    • 

norV  superiority  in  that  article. 
I      ♦•  Pray,  Clara,"  said  lOlnanor  to  her,  one 
day,  **  how  is  your  heart  affected  towards  tliis 
expected  nabob  t 


1 


My  heart,  Eleanor, — really  I — I  don't  ex- 
actly know.  By  his  letters,  and  all  we  hear 
of  him,  he  must  be  a  most  excellent  man ;  and 
I  recollect  he  was  very  fond  of  me,  and  very 
kind  to  me,  when  I  was  a  child.'* 

**  And  so  he  was  to  nte,  I  dare  say ;  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  him  whatever;  and 
ahould  have  for^tottcn  there  was  such  a  per- 
son, if  my  guardian  had  not  reminded  me  of 
him.** 

•*  /  should  never  have  forgotten  him,  if  I 


on  different  instruments,  and  the  more  finished 
singer.  In  thin^  of  more  consequence  Clara 
had  had  a  considerable  advantage  over  Elea- 
nor. Eleanor  lost  her  parents  in  childhood, 
and  was  indebted  for  the  formation  of  her  mind 
and  morals  wholly  to  a  boarding-school ;  but 
Clara,  as  I  before  stated,  had  the  benefit  of  a 
mother's  watchful  tenderness  till  she  was  ten 
years  o^  and  that  admirable  parent  was  care- 
ful to  instil  into  her  docile  and  easily  awak- 
ened mind,  the  soundest  principles  both  of  re- 
ligion and  morality.  The  sower  of  that  good 
seed  died,  alas !  before  the  latest  seed  time 
camo.  But  it  did  come,  and  ripened  into  a 
plentiful  harvest;  and  though  the  monitory 
voice  was  hushed,  and  the  watchful  eye 
had  never  heard  his  name  again ;  and  I  re-  closed,  Clara  continued  to  act  as  if  the  one 
iber  that  I  cried  bitterly  when  he  went   could  still  admonish,  and  the  other  could  still 

observe. 

Clara  was  right  in  saying  that  her  manners 
were  not  so  popular  as  those  of  Eleanor. 
Eleanor,  whose  principles  were  as  lax  as 
those  of  persons  in  general ;  and  who,  when- 
ever she  wished  to  please,  was  not  withheld 
from  doing  it  by  any  regard  for  truth  and  sin- 
cerity, was  always  of  the  opinion  of  those 
yoa  mean  to  *set  your  cap  at  him,'  as  our*\%ith  whom  she  conversed,  especially  if  her 
fnardian  says;  because  I  give  you  fair  notice  companions  were  of  that  rank  of  life  which  I 
ikat  IdoJ^  venture  to  denominate  '*  persons  of  worship." 

**  If  so,  I  am  sure  you  will  succeed,"  re-   She  was,  however,  guarded  by  a  fine  unJer- 

£1M  Clara,  in  a  faint  voice;  **  and  I  am  too  !  standing  from  making  this  unprincipled  plia- 
omble  to  enter  the  lists  with  you.    But  what   bility  of  opinion  too  apparent  and  easy  to  be 
will  Captain  Lethbridge  say  V  ideUcted;   and   even  when   Clara  was  most 

**  Thank  you,  sweet  humility !"  said  Elea-  shocked  at  her  utter  dereliction  from  truth, 
nor;  ^and  Captain  Lethbridge  may  say  what  she  could  not  but  wonder  at  and  admire  the 
he  pleases.  But  remember,  that  if  it  costs  consummate  skill  with  which  she  avoided  all 
your  faithful  heart  a  pang  to  give  up  your  appearance  of  insincerity.  ^*  What  charms 
with  this  Indian  Adonis,  I  can  be  ge-    have  I,"  thought  Clara,**  to  oppose  to  so  much 


•way.^' 

•♦  But  you  were  older  than  I  was." 

••  Yes,  two  years." 

♦*  Only  two  years !  I  thought  it  had  been 
nore.  But,  my  dear,  you  have  not  yet  spo- 
htn  to  the  point;  I  did  not  ask  you  what  you 
thought  of  this  good  gentleman's  letter- writ- 
ing and  virtues ;  but  1  want  to  know  whether 


and  withdraw  my  pretensions. 


beauty  and  so  much  art  1"  whenever  the  wish 


As  she  said  this,  she  looked  at  herself  in   to  rival  Eleanor  in  Da venant's  admiration  only 
the  glass;  and  she  thought,  and  Clara  too,  as  >  too  frequently  got  possession  of  her. 
the  gixed  on  her,  that  she  had  pretensions  I      Clara  unfortunately  remembered,  that  Dave- 
which,  though  withdrawn,  could  not  but  be    nant  had  always  called  her  kialittU  wife;  and 
frit  aad  acknowledged.  once  too  she  had  overheard  her  mother  sa^  to 

And  what  had  Clara  to  oppose  to  themi  j  Mr.  Morley,  **  Davenant  calls  Clara  his  little 
«»A  countenance  beautiful  from  expression —  >  wi(e; — Oh  !  could  I  live  to  see  that  union  in- 
aa  expression  of  intellect,  sweetness,  and  of  deed  take  place,  provided  the  man  realixes  the 
a  heart  devoid  of  guile.  Truth  shone  on  |  promise  of  the  boy,  I  should  have  lived  long 
her  open  brow,  regulated  her  actions,  and  !  enough."  From  that  moment — so  careful 
aaidcd  her  words;  while  an  ever-varying  co- :  ousht  parents  to  be  of  what  thev  say  before 
mr  enlivened  the  transparent  whiteness  of  children — Clara's  little  heart  fondly  cherished 
har  fine  and  even  skin ;  and  a  smile  which  be-  the  image  of  her  aflfectionate  playfellow ;  ea- 
lokmed  confidence  and  benevolence  was  cal-  pecially  as  Davenant  continued  to  call  her  hit 
calami  to  call  them  forth  in  those  who  asso-  { little  wife  even  when  she  was  grown  into  a 
ctBVpd  with  her.  This  sunshine  of  the  face  .  tall  girl,  and  as  he  wrote  her  a  most  affection- 
ber  presence  diffuse  cheerfulness  wher- 1  ate  letter  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  whom  he 
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idoliMd.    Nor,  tpite  of  her  Judgment,  could 
Clara  help  dwelling  on  these  recolleetiona. 

*^  Upon  mj  word,  Cbra,'*  said  Eleanor  to 
her  one  daj,  ^  jou  hluah  ao  prettily  whenever 
this  Indian  Adonia  is  talked  of^  that  I  suspect 
you  are  prepared  to  fall  in  love  with  him.  Tell 
me,  do  you  not  nuspeet  the  same  thing!** 

The  conscious  Clara  was  hesitating  how  to 
answer  her,  when>  a  senrant  came  in  with  a 
note  to  Eleanor  from  Ladv  Sophia  Mildred, 
the  wife  of  a  Sir  Richard  Mildred  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  lady  with  whom  she 
%^as  a  very  great  favourite.— The  note  was  to 
invite  JSIeanor  to  dine  with  her,  en  fanUUe; 
and  to  say  ahe  would  call  for  her  at  a  certain 
hour. 

^Tell  the  servant  to  teTl  his  ladjr  ^ill  be 
ready  at  the  time  she  mentions,**  saidVeanor. 
Then,  forgetting  her  question  to  Clara  remain- 
ed unanswered,  she,  to  Clara*s  great  relief, 
left  the  room  to  prepare  for  Lady  Sophia. 

This  lady*s  booby  son,  the  heir  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard MQdred,  an  ancient  and  wealthy  baronet, 
was  under  the  care  of  a  very  respectable  man, 
who  took  eiffht  young  gentlemen  to  educate ; 
and  who  dia  his  duty  too  strictly  by  them  to 
be  a  favourite  with  a  weak,  unprincipled  mo- 
ther, like  Lady  Sophia  Mildred. 

Accordingly  she  used  every  method  to  dis- 
gust Sir  Richard  with  Mr.  Bellamy's  mode  of 
tuition;  she  accused  him  of  severity  in  his 
treatment  of  her  son,  and  declared  that  she 
should  never  be  easy  while  her  darling  Augus- 
tus was  under  the  dominion  of  such  a  tyrant. 
But  she  talked  in  vain;  Sir  Richard  found 
that  the  boy,  spite  of  his  idleness,  advanced 
in  his  learning,  and  he  knew  Lady  Sophia*s 
weakness  too  well  to  be  influenced  by  her  re- 
presentations. 

In  the  sympathizincr  bosom  of  Eleanor  this 
lady  was  in  the  habit  of  depositing  her  conju- 
gal griefs ;  for  Sir  Richard*s  obstinacy  and  ill 
humour  were  never-failing  topics  with  her; 
and  the  poor  boy's  suffering  at  school  were 
always  the  climax  of  the  distress;  and  this 
invitation  to  dinner  just  received,  was,  Eleanor 
knew,  the  consequence  of  her  having  some 
new  grief  to  impart  to  her. 

Lady  Sophia  arrived  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  in  theii  way  home  the  fond  mother  could 
not  forbear  calling  to  see  her  petted  child. 
But  she  arrived  at  an  unlucky  moment;  for 
through  the  open  window  she  saw  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy in  the  act  of  dragging  her  son  by  his 
arm  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  while  the 
face  of  her  beautiful  Augustus  was  red  and 
awelled,  and  his  hair  in  great  disorder. 

^  A  wretch !  a  ruffian  !***  screamed  out  Lady 
Sophia,  ^  he  will  kill  the  child,  I  know  he 
will  !^  And  into  the  school-room  rushed  Lady 
Sophia,  followed  by  Eleanor,  who  saw  what 
her  ladyship  saw,  but  did  not  draw  the  same 
eoadusions. 

At  sight  of  his  mother,  the  angry  boy  burst 
from  his  preceptor*s  hand  and  flew  to  her. 


sobbing  and  speaehleaa  with 
thft  desire  of  vwngaawea;  while  hb 
clasped  him  to  her  boMtti^  anl  ealkd  hia  hsr 
•«  dear  mlared  ehild.** 

Eleanor,  meanwhile,  was  looliBfr  at  aas* 
ther  boy,  adown  whoee  cheek  the  fiood  was 
streaming  from  a  wonri  in  the  a 
had  likewise  been  dragfsd  liloea 
the  middle  of  the  loom  t  while  Mr. 
-*who  tin  now  stood  in  celn  and  di 
ailenee  waiting  to  be  interrofeisd  hy  Lafc  S^ 
phia— rsplisd  to  Eleamoi^  qaeetioia  of 
did  this  yoonggentlemaB  htiithie  eirf"  * 
ter  Mildred  bit  It,  Mies  Mnegmve.** 

On  hearing  thie,  the  amiable 
kicked  and  stamped  and  ToaMd  aload;  hI 
Lady  Sophb  be%  afiraU  her  dbilmf  ihodi 
go  into  fits,  took  him  into  aBotiier  rmmb,  whos 
there  should  be  notldng  to  womd  his  siibt 
or  his  bearing,  and  lequeeted  EleaaortoM- 
low. 

When  there,  ebe  desired  her  dariii^  lo  leB 
her  what  had  occasloDed  the  Ttoleaes  wMeh 
his  master  was  using  to  him  wlien  she  diets 
op  to  the  door.  And  at  last  ahe  galheied  Aon 
him,  that  he  and  Maslsf  Feltoa  Ind  beea  ^ev 
relling;  and  that,  as  aeoal,  eld  BeSuay  hal 
blam^  him,  and  was  goii^  to  puuah  hni 
when  she  appeared* 

"^But  he  Aorf  ponlshed  yon*  Ae  hmts!" 
said  theenrsjged  Lady  Sophia;  *«lbrldeelHe 
your  cheek  is  swelled  with  a  blow  ftoai  Us 
c1om8|  hand.  And  here  are  all  tte  aunfea  d 
his  odmns  fingers.** 

**And  see,**  said  the  boy,  **  where  my  hair 
is  pulled  off*  my  head  !** 

Lady  Sophia  did  look,  and  saw  that  bis 
hair  had  indeed  been  pulled  oflT;  and  dechffd 
she  would  take  him  home  witfi  her,  and  be 
should  never  return  to  the  brute  again ;  for  now ' 
Sir  Richard  would  be  convinced  with  his  oim , 
eyes  how  old  Bellamy  treated  her  dailiig. 
^*And  you,  Miss  Musgrave,**  she  added, "  are 
my  witness  of  this  violence.** 

**  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Bellamy  atrike  Master^ 
Mildred,  madam.**  j 

^*  No,  but  you  see  very  recent  prooft  of  bis 
haTing  struck  him ;  and  yon  saw  him  drag  him 
into  the  middle  of  the  room.** 

**  Tes,  but  not  by  the  hair  of  bis  head.** 

*^  O  yes  you  did,  I  am  sore  I  saw  him;  and 
only  see  how  much  hair  is  pulled  oC**  { 

'*  But  not  surely  by  Mr.  Belfaoay"  Bfaster  | 
Mildred  does  not  say  he  did  it.** 

•«  If  be  did  not,  who  shoold,  Miia  Mus- 
grave  I  and  such  a  wretch  shall  no  lower  tor- ; 
ture  my  dariing — shall  he,  Augostosl 

**  Not  ir  he  did  this,  madam.** 

«'//be  didthis!   Did  he  not  do  it,  Augas- ! 
tus  ?    Miss  Musgrave,  yoo  aee,  does  aol  be- 
lieve it.** 

^  Why,  yes,**  said  the  boy  aoneidy,  wbe 
found  his  removal  firom  sehool  depended  ca 
the  establishment  of  this  (act;  «*  and  she  if 
naughty  to  eay  he  did  noC**    So  saying  Is 
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•tuck  out  hi0  elbow  at  Eleanor,  who  was  si- 
lenced but  not  convinced.  And  Lady  Sophia 
told  her,  *'  that  the  greatest  proof  of  friendship 
which  she  could  give  her,  would  be  to  bear 
her  testimony  to  the  truth  of  old  Bellamy^s 
treatment  of  her  son,  of  which  he  must  know 
she  was  an  eye-witness ;  for,"  added  Lady  So- 
phia, **Sir  Richard  would  not  believe  me,  and 
would  say  it  was  only  my  misrepresentation 
in  order  to  get  my  angel  boy  home  again.  So, 
my  dear  friend,  all  my  hopes  of  peace  of  mind 
depend  on  you,  for  Sir  Richard  always  doubts 
the  truth  of  what  I  sav." 

**  What  a  disgraceful  confession,'*  thought 
Eleanor,  **  for  a  \»ife  to  make  !**  And  she  be- 
gmn  to  believe  that  Clara  was  right  in  the  great 
ralue  which  she  set  on  habitual  truth-telling, 
even  in  trifles. 

The  amiable  Augustus  being  now  pacified. 
Lady  Sophia,  leading  him  by  Uie  hand,  sailed 
into  the  room  with  all  the  dignity  of  conscious 
rank,  and  told  Mr.  Bellamy  that  she  should 
lake  her  son  home  with  her  that  moment,  and 
that  she  should  do  her  utmost  to  prevent  Sir 
Richard's  ever  sending  him  back  to  a  place 
where  he  was  so  ill-treated. 

**  If  yon  succeed,  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy with  a  manner  as  proud  and  cold  as  her 
own,  ^  you  will  do  me  a  great  favour,  for  you 
will  rid  me  of  the  most  troublesome  pupil  I 
ever  had,  and  I  heartily  wish  your  ladyship 
success."  He  then  went  to  call  op  her  car- 
riage. 

**Fine  airs  old  Bellamy  gives  himself!" 
cried  Lady  Sophia;  **  but  1  don't  believe  him, 
do  YOU  1" 

Eleanor  did  not  answer,  for  she  did  believe 
him;  but  she  could  scarcely  attend  to  what 
she  said ;  for  she  was  amusing  herself  with 
watching  the  looks  mutually  exchanged  be- 
tween the  boy  with  the  bitten  ear  and  the  ami- 
able Augustus;  and  they  reminded  her,  in 
sweetness  of  expression,  of  that  of  two  cats 
threatening  each  other  on  a  house  top ;  and 
£leanor  could  not  help  suspecting  that  the 
bitten  ear  was  either  the  consequence  or  the 
eaase  of  the  loss  of  hair  on  Master  Mildred's 
head,  and  the  blow  on  his  face.  But  Lady 
fiophia  and  Augustus  were  resolved  **01d 
Bellamj*'  (as  they  called  in  scorn  a  fine  man 
^  isf  siz-and-thirty^  ahould  be  the  nominal  de- 
Klinnnnnl  r  asd  jSleanor  did  not  see  how  she 
^KpU  mid  Mying  die  same.  The  carriage 
^^^g|k- ip^Ml ;  ths  yoang  adveiaariet  looked 

'  iMdsnaMi  a&d  Lady  So- 

drore  oflf. 

•■  of  whom 

«>«6ta]ljhiB 

**    made 

nt 


lie  or  a  subterfuge,  that  she  was  right  in  say- 
ing he  never  believed  what  she  said ;  and  now 
that  he  saw  her  return  bringing  Augustus  with 
her,  though  it  was  a  holiday,  he  was  prepared 
to  disbelieve  whatever  excuse  she  miffht  make 
for  this,  as  he  thought  it,  improper  inaul^nce. 

Lady  Sophia  as  soon  as  she  saw  hun  be- 
held the  gathering  storm  on  his  brow ;  and 
trerobjing  habitually  at  the  sight,  (however 
bold  she  was  in  her  conviction  of  being  right 
for  once)  she  was  so  hurried  and  so  obscure  in 
her  mode  of  narrating  the  injuries  of  her  darl- 
ing boy,  that  Sir  Richard  declared  his  ina- 
bility to  understand  her ;  then,  assuring  him 
Miss  Musgrave  had  seen  all  she  saw,  and 
would  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  she  said,  she 
began  her  story  over  again ;  and  ended  it  by 
showing  the  impoverished  hair  and  the  marked 
cheek  in  evidence  of  old  Bellamy's  cruelty. 

*'  Old  Bellamy,  madam !  Call  a  man  of  his 
years  old  ?" 

*'  It  is  wrong,  I  know ;  but  Augustus  calls 
him  so." 

*'  Then  Augustus  ought  to  be  flogged  oat  of 
such  impertinence.  But  let  me  undeixtand 
you ;  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  such  marks  of 
brutal  violence  were  inflicted  by  Mr.  Bellamy 
on  my  son  Augustus  Mildred  ?" 

'*1  do;  and  Miss  Musgrave  will  tell  you 
the  same, — will  you  not  1  Did  you  not  see 
old  Mr.  I3ellamy  drag  Augustus  by  the  hair 
of  the  head  into  the  middle  of  the  room  1" 

**  Certainly,  madam,  I  saw  him  drag  him 
into  the  middle  of  the  room." 

**  And  by  the  hair  of  the  head." 

Lady  Sophia  cast  a  piteous  imploring  look 
at  Eleanor;  and  she  answered  **  Yes  I  did. — 
And,"  said  she  evasively,  "  the  marks  of  the 
blow  on  the  cheek,  though  now  nearly  eflaced, 
were  quite  visible." 

**  I  am  shocked  and  amazed.  Lady  Sophia ; 
and  but  for  this  young  lady's  testimony  I  could 
not  have  believed  this  story  ;  but  as  she  says 
it  is  so,  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  and  tell 
him  that  cruelty  being  not  only  my  aversion, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  bad  mode  of  teach- 
ing, 1  shall  not  allow  Augrustus  to  return  to 
his  house,  but  shall  send  him  to  a  more  mild 
preceptor." 

Sir  Richard  then  left  the  room  to  write  fiiff 
intentions  to  Mr.  Bellamy.  And  Ladjr  Sc 
phia  thanked  her  friend  again  and  again  for 
the  grreat  service  which  she  had  rendered  her 
and  her  son,  and  declared  that  she  would  never 
forget  it. 

But  all  Lady  SophiaV  thanks  and  caresses 
were  impotent  to  reconcile  Eleanor  at  once  to 
herself.  She  knew  that  she  had  violated  the 
truth,  and  that  in  so  doing  she  had  been  the 
mean*  of  injuring  a  man  whom  she  esteemed, 
1b  Older  to  gratify  a  woman  whom  she  despis- 
od  I  not  aoald  ifas  V«\v  ^b^v^  ^'qX  ^v^  ^"^"^ 
-^Ihm^ffm  w^Mk  CViia.  Va&.  ^Vuteokvccosar^ 
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restrictive   principle   is   once  broken    down,  guardian^s  door ; — and  she  knew  that  this  por- 

i  which  forbids  all  violations  of  truth,  as  odious  pose  might  easily  be  effected. 
i  to  the  God  ol'  truth,  and  as  contemptible  as       Eleanor  was  usually  so  communicatiTe  on 

I  well  as   iniscliievouK  in  the  eyes  ot  man,— !  her  return  from  a  visit  at  Sir  Hicbard't,  and 

who  can  sny  that  if  they  once  admit  their  used  to  frive  so  ludicrous  a  description  of  the 

ri^ht  to  jud^o  when  truth  is  to  be  told  and  baronet*s   frowns  and   Lady  Sopliia^s  fean, 

;  when  it  is  not,  that  they  shall  not  be  led  from  that  Mr.  Morley  was  quite  disappointed  at  oot 

■  the  coniuiission  of  what  they  choose  to  call  receiving  his  accustomed  trc*at;  andteem^ber 

.  innocent  licit,  into  th.it  of  malignant  and  inju-  unusual  gravity  and  disinclination  to  talk,  he' 

rions  ones,  hy  the  inliucnce  of  strong  tempta-  asked  her  if  she  was  not  well ;  and  she  a»> 

tion  r*  sured  him  she  had  a  bad  head-ache. 

For  Eleanor,  tliat  fatal  time  was  now  arrived ;       Accordingly,  to  keep  up  this  decepUon,  »he : 

and  she  had  told  an  injurious  lie;  for  though  I  ^^^^   "P   *»«'  candle  and  went  to  her  loom,: 

the  loss  of  the  pupil  was,  in  one  sense,  a  whither  Clara  kindly  followed  her ;  and,  sus- 

henefit  rather  than  an  injury  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  pectmg  that  her  mmd  was  more  diseased  ihu 

still  she  had  injured  him  in  Sir  Richard's  cs-  her  body,  she  lingered  in  her  apartment  tomel 

t.uMn,  and  made  him  appear  guilty  of  a  fault ,  "'ne»  »«  o^^er  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of 

of  which  he  was  incapable.    However,  it  was  unbunhening  her  feelings ;  but  in  ram.   Elea- 

too  late  to  rt^pent  or  retrace  her  steps ;  and  all  "O'  *^»"***  "o^  leve^]  to  her  the  cause  of  her  i 

she  had  now  to  hope  was,  that  no  more  inqui-  uncomfortableness,  and  Clara  was  too  delicate  i 

ries   would   take   place;   and    she   anxiously  to  notice  it. 

awaitiMl  Mr.  Bellamy's  reply  to  Sir  Kichard's  '  '*'*»«  ««»  mnming  Mrs.  Bellamy  called; 
note.  It  came  in  the  eveninji.  and  simply  ^ut  luckily  for  Eleanor,  not  tUl  both  Mr.  Mor- 
stated  that  Mr.  Bellamy  was  sorry  Sir  Rirh^ird  ^O'  and  Clara  were  gone  out.  Eleanor,  there- 
disapproved  of  his  maimer  of  treating  Master  ^^^-  had  only  to  desire  the  servant*  to  wter 
Mildred:  but  that,  as  his  conscience  did  not  ■ 'he  usual  he.  that  she  was  not  at  home,  m 
n^proach  him  with  undue  severity,  he  should  ,  order  to  avoid  the  disasrreeable  interrogatories, 
soon  nvoncile  himself  to  the  loss  of  a  very  a"**  ^n  unwelcome  visiter.  ' 

■  troublesome  pupil  Clara  was  gone  on  an  errand  of  kindness  to 

:      Mr.  Bellamy  was  a  pr.M^d  man:  he  was  a  ^  ^^"^^^  »V^  ^«'^"/!'  VV^u^"  TT  ^^ 

man  of  a  go.M  lamil v.  L\  once  a  man  cf  for-  "^'^  ^''  *^»^"^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^°P*^»  •  ^^T  f°"?" 

;  ,„„ , ,  K.,,*],:,^ ,.,"      ,  K .  1  i  ....:..   »  \ :.«  ^#-  *^'l  whom,  who  had  been  to  pay  a  roomin|rviNt 

tune:  i>ut  circumstanci  s  nau  oi-privoJ  liim  ot       •  •    •  •    i    ,  ,        .'^  -^    ,  •       ,•  ^   i 

iK^  uti  .r  «« i  ui .  ixrj  > .  K..  \  J^f  *'  11  «  «  :,k  ^^»^h  his  lady,  insisted  on  her  taking  his  other- 
the  latter,  aiut  lus  prulo  liau  not  liilkn  \\i!n  »       -      ,  ,      ^,       .  •  »  -»    o    l-  i 

■  his  forfines  ^'"™*  ^      assured  her  that  he  and  Lady  N»phis' 

o'  M    !      J  1     '     1  J    I  1  would  see  her  home. 

Sir  Kirh.^M  \v^.^  :i  uavs  ;rr-^^   h:ni  wn'i        I.n.Jv  >.-r-.ii  inM-i't^v  b,^-3n  on  il-e  suM-ri 

that    rrsjvo;    xm;!i    xx:::^:.    a    v..    -rvvt^-n  . -f  i,,  r  ?ri.-v.inets.  lin-^  saiJ,  ••  I  corHude  Miv; 

inMts  :i..^:^,r.  lovYv.yrt.;...,  1  :n  >.:..;::•.:  M.^j^rave  i:;j   vou  ill  th.l  hap:.tned  ve>ier- 

h\:t  ni>  ti'i:i!^'<  'r.\^:  *^i:i   :-:;..ir.:  v  \^    :.::  :r  :  : ...  !••  '  '• 

Sx    i!:o  i^;vvMY  Y'L.v  c.  l.a.-y  >  ;-^::;  .r;        :.>^,.  ^v,.  ,^^^  «r':<ua^;y  silent  on  her  iv 

tl,r    iio^«    vx^:.'h     x    XX'.-.    ;.     S:r    K:.-.-:.  i^rn.  ar  i  t-M  i  <  no-h-nu/'' 
ih.ni.;hxx:.:::nt^^;:^:.  XX. ^>:i.t-r:  .::•--.  -  H:xv  sirar^- !  ir.tn  I  «i::."     And  La^iy 

Kliwr^rt  :;..^>..i  V  o-t:'\  :  r  :  :•:  .\  :ro;»;:s^  s-'i^  t:.:,rr.i   irii^  a  c-'pions  dfiail  of"  xih:.: 

>hr  rntir:.!  \\.\^   ^^.  IV. .--y'^  x; :   :  js.  .-:  .- -^^    r:<sr-o.  Ti^ixir  j  trijih  ::n.i   i^ire  z<'^:i.-7. 

iheni;  ^;;:  V;\-;.:>:   :;     ••  :'x  r:t.-;    '•.:   .   .  :-^  ..:,<:    .-;ic:-Tf- xx"r»  rt  lie  onecnded  an^l  :r:f 

.;j;,:\  ;;^;  -  :•;:   :■.;  ::i<    :"  :   ,   .-..>-.  ..•  :   >;■..-.  -  .^  -r  z-v.,  i\\-\.zr   5^.-  was  vtrv  sure  wen? 

!irr  !'•  ■..:'.  r-  V-.  ..      .:    -  .^::;  :"  -.   ;-    >:  .•     .  :"  w^s  !".;>:•  .-^  -  utu-.r-. 
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K:x.i's,  xx'  .^  n;x>  :     ■.<.•.<:•-.•':-:       :;   .  *-  i'T..i  !  ;:■  :>:  >:.r-  i:  ]>— <v.:iid  I  do^Mih^' 

sr.  I  ,:.•  -.v:   s,'-,.;-.r   u    .    ^   .'»     •■    v   >-::v.    .-.  ,v;..  ;-..^  .:  rs.y  ■  wn  str.ji-->,  l>.irik  vou  ?"' 

'■••""■.  'i   •  .-  ^  ■  ■  !"*  '    "^  "           ■ "       '    ■       *  **  ^-  ■••-•  ■  ■•  ■''■.'•."  r-:"i-i"i  f'ara,  ".-■nv::f}i 

/    -'  '  '             ^       ^''■•-  ^   •■   ■■^•-  ^■"'    ■*^*  •  ■""    ■:*:>:.:.  1  *-. -..  "i  ::.:.<;  h:iv,  i:.-ii.b> i  if:t 

,-.'  ■  ■.  V  /:   ■■.  ,^<;  :  ;  ■>'•   -.    *    .>■■::  -•  ->-     ;  ,  v.:.r'.>-     :"  :v.  r-.     V:.  Bt.Ia'.-y.  ih:it  t-x'*«=i- 

'....:      N  :■;   '  .-v^;  .  :"  ..     x.-:   :>.  .,:\y::   f::— :--:^-»:   irr-.r..  Ci-^liv  ^■:' "n -^^ 

I.-    •    ■         .    V  ,    ■■      ■   •       \'  ■        ^'           •    ■      <•       •      •■     <      -             "•  "  ■     \  ■        .•-.».■■        ■"■•■.     'V      '     k..-     ••■*  '       1      .-.»    'I'l' 
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^  But,  dear  sir/*  mid  Clare,  recoTerinff  her- 
self, **  surely  for  one  act  of  improper  Tiolence, 
committed  in  a  paaeion,  and  1  dare  aay  hearti- 
ly repented  of,  you  will  not  lend  your  aid  to 
mbrtdge  the  few  comforts  of  this  much-tried 
frmily  !  surely  you  will  relent,  and  let  Ma^ 
tor  Mildred  go  to  Mr.  Bellamy  ajrain  !'*  While 
ska  tlius  spoke,  Clara  was  resolutely  regard- 
IcM  of  all  Lady  Sopliia^s  frowns  and  winks ; 
«Dd  she  anxiously  awaited  Sir  Richard*s  an- 
swer, which  was  as  follows:  ** Impossible ! 
■ly  dear  Miss  Delancy ;  the  fiat  is  gone  forth ; 
tiM  decree  is  registered ;  and  I  thought  you 
iMd  known  that  my  decrees,  like  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  are  unchangeable, 
SDd  particularly  unchangeable  by  the  persua- 
•ioo*  and  representations  of  a  woman. 

^  But  surely  if  Lady  Sophia  wonld  conde- 
Meod  to  (eel  for  poor  Mr.  Bellamy,  and  try 
to  persuade  you,  sir        ** 

**  Lady  Sonhia  try  to  persuade  me!  Let 
OM  toll  you,  Sf  iss  DelancVf  the  greatest  proof 
of  asderstanding  which  1  ever  witnessed  in 
that  lady  is,  her  nerer  presuming  to  try  to 
change  a  resolution  of  mine,  rerbum  tppitnii^ 
Mm  Delancy,  or  *A  word  to  the  wise.**' 
Clara  bowed,  to  show  that  she  understood  the 
application ;  and  having  reached  her  own  door, 
sbe  was  Tery  glad  Uiat  tliey  refused  her  in- 
vttotion  to  walk  in,  as  she  was  impatient  to 
iatorrogate  Kleanor  alone. 

Sbe  found  Eleanor  in  her  dressing-room, 
SDd  proceeded  at  once  to  discuss  the  subject 
vith  ber;  but  she  obtained  from  her  very  little 
that  was  satisfactory.  Sho  owned,  indt^, 
that  Lady  Sophia  had  exaggerated  a  little, 
ssd  she  also;  but  that  she  was  convinced  it 
wee  tot  the  best,  and  that  Mr.  Bellamy  was 
Bot  a  proper  person  to  have  the  care  of  Au- 
foatus  Mildred. 

**  And  are  you  prepared  to  aay  this  to  the 
Bellamys  r* 

**  No;— •!  do  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  to 
them ;  1  donU  mean  to  see  them ;  and  1  waa 
denied  to  Mrs.  Bellamy  Uiis  morning.** 

**  But  you  must  meet  some  time  or  other." 

**Not  till  this  affair  is  forgotten;  aa  we 
art  going  to  London,  \<m  know,  for  aome 
iMontna,  and  set  oflf  the  day  after  the  next.'* 

**ADd  can  jou  bear  to  go  away  without 
taking  leave  of  these  amiable  people  1  They 
vill  think  that  tou  give  them  up  out  of  com- 

Ciment  to  the  Mildreda,  whom  Mr.  Bellamy 
M  oflended ;  and  it  was  Mr.  Davenant,  re- 
■ember,  who  recommended  Mr.  Bellamy  to 
our  guardian,  he  having  known  him  in  In- 


abode  and  be  gone  to  live  aa  Surrey  before  we  | 
retom.'* 


** 


•*0  dear!  I  had  forgotten  thai,**  cried  Elea- 
■or.— >^  Well,  I  can*t  help  it  now ;  and  the 
Bellamys  must  think  what  they  please.  If  I 
•sw  them  I  know  I  should  be  tempted  to  tell 
s  great  many  fibs;  therefore,  aa  a  lover  of 
liuth,  you,  you  know,  can  no  longer  tease  me 
to  see  them  now.  And  if  what  we  hear  is 
tnie«  the  Bellamys  will  have  left  their  present 


*'  Well,  I  will  say  no  more,**  said  Clare ;  i 
*'  for  I  know  that  seeing  them  would  be  put^ 
ting  you  in  a  situation  of  temptation.  There- ; 
fore  you  niuat  teke  the  consequence,  and  be  ; 
contented  to  be  thought  guilty  of  a  meanness  ' 
foreign  to  your  nature,  because  you  have  ■. 
yielded  to  one  only  too  analoffous  to  iu** 

**  You  are  severe,  Misa  Delancy.** 

**  Perhaps  1  am  so.  But  my  feelings  have 
been  greatly  hurt;  as  I  love  you  too  well« 
Eleanor,  to  witness  any  fault  in  you  without 
conrtidereble  pain.** 

^^  I  am  not  so  generous  aa  you,**  retomed 
Eleanor;  "for  I  am  very  glad  when  you  err; 
as  it  is  rather  trying  to  oite*s  self-love  to  have 
one*s  friend*s  morrJity  mounted  so  much 
higher  than  one*s  own.  It  is  as  disagreeable 
as  it  would  be  to  be  forced  to  walk  arm  in 
arm  with  a  giant  whom  one  can  only  reach  on  I 
tiptoe.*' 

Eleanor  kept  her  resolution,  and  avoided  a 
rencontre  with  tlie  Bellamys.  Clara,  how- 
ever, called  on  them,  and  was  not  aorry  tofiad 
them  out;  as  by  this  means  she  too  avoided 
Questiona  which  she  would  have  found  it  di^ 
ncult  to  anawer.  And,  as  it  was  originally 
fixed,  they  set  oflf  the  next  day  Cor  Loodoo« 
where  Mr.  Morlcy  had  hired  the  same  ready- 
furnished  houae  which  he  bad  the  preceding 
year;  and  where  he  was  now  anxiously  and 
hourly  expecting  the  arrival  of  his  nephew. 

Nor  dia  he  fiiil  to  arrive  a  duy  or  two  after 
they  were  aettled  in  London ;  and  he  took  up 
his  abode  at  a  hotel  i<ear  his  uncle*s  houae. 

'J^he  first  moments  of  such  arrivals  are 
usually  momenta  of  huny,  of  flutter,  and  of 
indistinct  vision,  and  the  intensity  of  feeling 
on  such  occasions  makes  iu  very  existence 
appear  equivocal. 

Sidney  Davenant  felt  considerable  emotion 
at  seeing  Uie  beloved  uncle  whom  he  bad  left 
in  the  prime  of  hia  existence,  now  changed 
into  an  elderiy,  though  healthy-looking,  man. 
AimI  the  consciousness  that  he  must  keep  this 
feeling  concealed,  threw  a  restraint  over  hU 
manner  reaembling  coldness.  While  hie  un- 
cle, on  beholding  the  graceful  and  fiiir  youth 
of  twenty-one  matured  into  a  sus-bumt  man 
of  large  proportiona  and  of  dignified  appear- 
ance, could  not  welcome  him  with  the  ramir 
liarity  of  old  times ;  but  received  him  with 
embarrassed  emotion,  and  grasped  his  eztond- 
ed  hand  in  silence. 

His  warda,  whom  their  guardian  was  too 
full  at  heart  to  name,  curtaied,  amiled,  and  did 
not  speak.  But  Clara*a  evea  were  ready  to 
overflow  with  teara,  aa  she  recollected  her 
mother,  and  recollected  also,  that  as  she  loved 
Davenant  dearly,  she  used  to  call  him  her  son. 
The  teara,  and  the  eyes  that  shed  them,  in- 
suntly  recalled  to  him  the  moment  when  he 
bade  Mra.  Delancy  adieu !  and  when  her  soft 
hlue  eyes  glistened  like  those  befora  him. 
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^  I  eannot  be  mittakeiiv**  Miid  he,  whh  i 
faltering  Toice,  "jou  are  so  like  bbb — jon 
aiey —  yoQ  maat  be  Clara  !  So  looked  your 
dear  mother,**  he  added,  after  having  aalnted 
her  glowinff  cheek,  **when  I  bade  her  fare- 
welH  Ah  1  theae  ^n  the  triala  that  make 
]iarting  and  abaenee  ao  terrible,  and  cload  oTer 
the  momenta  of  one's  return!*'  And  Davenant, 
as  he  said  thia,  turned  in  ertdent  agitation  to 
the  window* 

Clara  also  turned  away  and  left  the  room, 
to  abed  no  anpleaaing  tears  to  the  memory  of 
her  mother. 

^  And  who  is  this,  my  dear  sir  t"  said  he, 
reeoTering  himself,  and  gating  on  Eleanor  with 
evident  admiration.  **  Can  thia  tali,  proper, 
young  lady  be  that  little  dark-eyed  torment 
who  used  to  pull  your  pi{j-tail,  and  do  sundry 
tricks  of  the  sort  r* 

**  Yes, indeed,  she  is,"  said  Morley,  recoTer- 
ing  his  speech ;  ^*  and  she  is  a  dark-eyed  tor- 
ment still,  the  men  say." 

*'  I  can  easily  believe  that,"  replied  Dave- 
nant  kissing  her  hand  repeatedly.  And  Elea- 
nor was  flattered  that  he  had  not  saluted  her 
cheek. 

**  It  is  evident,"  said  she  mentally,  '*  that 
he  met  Clara  with  a  brother's  feelings."  And 
her  bright  eye  grew  brighter  while  she  thought 
^Uius. 

When  Clara  returned,  Davenant  took  her 
hand  and  drew  her  next  him  on  the  sofa,  where 
he  had  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Eleanor. 

**  You  remind  me  strongly  of  your  mother," 
said  he,  after  gazing  on  her  some  time  with  an 
expression  of  affeclionate  pleasure.  "And 
you  could  not  resemble  a  more  admirable  wo- 
man ;  I  loved  her  most  dearly  !" 

"And  very  likely  you  will  love  Clara  dear- 
ly," observed  Morley,  laughing. 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  Davenant,  sighing. 
'*  I  owed  Mrs.  Delancy  many  oblinrations  for 
good  advice  and  kind  care;  and  for  her  dear 
sake,  I  should  be  inclined  to  love  a  far  less 
loveable  object  than  the  one  before  me." 

Poor  Clara,  though  she  would  have  been 
sorry  and  disappointed  if  Davenant  had  not 
felt  thus  towards  her  lost  parent,  and  had  not 
spoken  as  he  did,  was  not  satisfied  ;  for  he 
seemed  to  talk  of  loving  her  merely  for  her 
mother^s  sake.  And  alas!  she  feared  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  her  to  love  him  for 
his  own  ! 

"  I  used  to  call  your  mother  my  mother, 
Clara,"  continued  he. 

"  And  I  conclude,"  said  Eleanor,  ••  you 
called  Clara  your  sister,  did  you  noil" 

"  No,"  he  replied  rather  archly,  **  I  was 
more  presumptuous  —  1  called  her  my  little 
wife." 

**  And  did  she  call  you  her  bior  husband  1" 

"  No,  she  did  not  honour  me  so  far,"  re- 
turned he,  lookinor  at  Clara,  who  blushed  so 
deeply,  and  looked  so  uncomfortable,  that  he 
averted  his  eyes  immediately. 


^  And  pny,**  nid  EleuMr,  with  cMsflMr 
bewitching  amilest  **do  yon  wmatBokm  vte 

yon  ealled  me  t** 

^No,  I  do  not,**  he  njOied,  kMUif  wp  h 
her  files  with  an  ezprssMoii  of  wans  ndMB- 
tion.  «»No,Idoiiotieeolleei;b«tI48naaf 
the  name  was  ao  apprapriala  ona— IJmU^ 
some  nrebin  I  TeaaiDff  annsal  t  Littb  la- 
ment! or  something  of  the  aoft 
perhaps,  I  shall  have  raaaoa,  lika 
to  call  yon' a  great  loraient.** 

**I  shall  eertainW  try  to  nako  yoa  pmc 
your  words,"  replied  ElcoMr,  aavliagnl 
blushing.  **  For  now  yoa  liaTe  pitied  bs  Is 
the  nndertaking.** 

**  Piqued  you !— havelpiqaad  jFMialnaiyr 
returned  Davenant,  gayly.  **0  ushei 
sound!  Whst  would  not  the  imfuitili 
men  to  whom  my  unele  aJladedt  give  to  htm 
brought  you  to  sueh  a  conleaaioQ  f*' 

**  lam  wholly  uncoasciona,**  replied  Eka> 
nor,  with  a  degree  of  eonibsioii  which  bi 
her  infinitely,  **  of  the  foree  of  what  I 
and  I  bep  yon  to  believe  that  I  apohe  igBS> 
randy,  if  improperly." 

«« The  fiiult  is  wholly  mine,  if  &nlt then  be,** 
replied  Davenant,  rsspectfiilly;  **aiid  I  M 
that  I  have  presumed  too  moch  on  ao  ahoit  a 
renewal  of  acquaintance;  bat  yoa  mnatBHiks 
allowances  for  an  intoxicated  man ;  lor  ialan* 
cated  I  am,  to  find  myself  after  a  tedioas  vey* 
age  restored  to  the  soeiety  of  a  moaldearisb- 
tion,  and  to  that  of  But  I  wiD  an 

presume  to  say  all  I  think  of  the  preaeat  cs»* 
pany."    Then  taking  a  hand  of  eaeh  of  the 
fair  cousins,  he  pressed  them  gracefully  to  hb 
lips,  and  telling  his  uncle  he  wished  to  tpeik- 
10  him,  took  him  into  another  apartmenL        | 

"I  wonder,"   said  Eleanor,   going  to  the' 
glass  on  pretence  of  adjusting  her  hair,  **  vbat , 
the  handsome  Indian  will  say  of  us  to  his 
uncle,  and  what  questions  he  will  ask?"        j 

"  Perhaps  he  will  not  even  name  os,^  r^ 
plied  Clara. 

*'  But  do  you  think  that  likely  T" 

**  No,  I  do  not ; — it  is  most  likely  that  bej 
will  mention  us." 

**  I  wonder  whether  he  will  inquire  into  tbe' 
state  of  our  affections  ?"  I 

^Mf  he  is  interested  in  it,  I  conclude  that  he  | 
will."  I 

*'  If  he  is.interested ! — he  mnst  be  intemlH ' 
in  that  of  his  sister  Clara;  for  he  seems  al- 
ready to  consider  you  as  such."  j 

Clara  felt  that  this  inference  was  onlj  loo 
like  the  truth ;  and  she  was  hei^itating  how  to 
answer,  when  the  gentlemen  retnn^  for  a 
moment  in  search  of  a  box  of  papers,  and 
withdrew  again;  on  which  Clara  left  the 
room. 

Eleanor  was  right:  Davenant  had  qoestioetd  J 
his  uncle  respecting  his  fair  wards ;  and  had 
heard  from  him  nothing  but  expressions  of  bb-> 
qualified  admiration. 

But  be  had  not  inquired,  as  yel,  into  tksj 
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state  of  their  afiections;  and  in  business  they 
MSAed  the  time,  till  they  were  summoned  at 
nalf>pa8t  six  to  the  dinner-table. 

The  cousins,  meanwhile,  had  thou(;ht  their 
absence  long ;  but  Kleanor  had  been  the  most 
displeasfHl  at  it.  She  had  been  used  to  make 
•udden  and  violent  impressions,  from  the  bril- 
liant style  of  her  beauty ;  and  she  had  flattered 
herself  that  Davenant  had  been  too  much 
charmed  with  her  to  have  willingly  absented 
himself  so  Inns  from  her  presence. 

Clara  had  feared  the  same.  But  her  mind 
was  relieved,  when  on  returning}  into  the 
drawing-room  aAer  an  absence,  as  she  thought, 
of  some  length,  she  still  found  Kleanor  alone; 
aad  this  circumstance,  which  mortified  Elea- 
Bor,  gave  her  pleasure,  by  proving  her  friend's 
fiitcination  less  than  she  had  imagined  it. — 
€»oing  therefore  immediately  from  pensive  si- 
lence into  renewed  spirits,  she  began  to  talk 
iDcessantly ;  and  she  related  many  anecdotes 
of  her  childhood,  of  which  Davenant  was  the 
hero. 

••  I  should  have  known  Mr.  Davenant  wher- 
OTcr  I  had  seen  him,**  said  Clara,  "  spite  of 
hia  Indian  complexion  and  increased  age.V 

**  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
him,  whatever,**  replird  Kleanor. 

*•  llow  strange !  though  you  were  nine  years 
old  when  he  went  away.** 

**  Yes,  but  I  was  only  with  my  guardian 
daring  the  holidays.** 

**  Still  he  used  to  play  with  us  both  a  great 
deal  and  give  us  pretty  things.  When  he 
went  away,  I  remember,  he  gave  me  a  little 
ooral  necklace  and  bracelets;  and  af\er  he  was 
gOD^,  you  were  so  mortified  because  he  did  not 
ipve  you  the  same,  and  cried  so  much,  that  my 
BOlher  allowed  me  to  give  you  the  necklace. 

**  Oh  !  I  remember  it  now ;  but  I  have  not 
•era  it  for  years.  However,  I  dare  say  I  have 
it  aomewhere.** 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  treasured 
■p  the  bracelets  for  the  sake  of  the  giver,  with 
the  greatest  care ;  though  I  cannot  wear  them 
heeause  they  are  too  small  for  me  now.** 

**  Sentimental  creature !" 

At  this  moment  the  gentlemen  obeyed  the 
•ommons  to  dinner. 

Davenant  was  so  pleased  with  his  compa- 
■iona,  that,  spile  of  the  fatigue  of  his  journey, 
and  spite  of  the  cares  of  business,  it  was  long 
the  midnight  hour  before  he  tore  himself 
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e  slept  and  dreamed  of  Kleanor ;  but  when 
he  awoke  he  saw  the  soft  blue  eyes  of  Clara 
svimining  in  tears  at  the  recollection  of  the 
■other  whom  she  had  lost,  and  recalling  to  his 
mind,  in  all  her  gentle  loveliness,  that  mother 
whcMn  these  tears  deplored. 

lie  found  Eleanor  alone  when  he  went  to 
his  anrle*s  to  breakfast ;  and  she  told  him  she 
had  been  impatiently  expecting  him.  The 
hfvak fast-room  opened  into  another  room  which 
Clara,  aaseeD,had  entered ;  and  as  the  folding 


doors  were  open,  she  heard  all  that  passed, 
while  she  was  filling  the  tea  chest  with  fresh 
tea  and  sugar. 

*^  I  cannot  but  look  at  you  with  wonder,  as 
well  as  admiration,**  said  bavenant,  ^*to  think 
that  you  are  the  little  pale  meagre  urchin 
whom  I  left  twelve  years  ago ;  and  no  doubt  1 1 
appear  to  you  as  much  altered,  though  not  for ; 
the  better  as  you  are.** 

^*Xo,  not  at  all,'*  replied  Eleanor;  *'yoa 
are  not  at  all  altered,  and  I  should  have  known 
you  anywhere.** 

**  IndeiHl  !**  replied  Davenant,  pleased  and 
flattered  by  the  declaration ;   **  I  am  glad  I  ] 
made  such  an  impression  on  your  young  heart.** 

Kleanor,  who  was  not  conscious  of  even  a 
growing  love  to  this  amiable  man,  was  en- 
abled by  indifference  to  reply  without  any  emo- 
tion to  this  observation,  and  would  have  done 
so,  had  she  not  looked  up  and  beheld  Clara, 
who  with  a  look  and  gesture  of  reproach  was 
standing  behind  Davenant*s  chair. 

Spite  of  her  habitual  disregard  of  truth, 
Kleanor  could  not  but  feel  humbled  at  the 
conviction  that  Clara  had  overheard  the  false- 
hood which  she  had  just  uttered.  This  con- 
sciousness covered  her  cheek  with  blushes,  and 
cast  down  her  eyes  in  confusion ;  while  Da- 
venant, attributing  her  embarrassment  to  what 
he  had  said,  was  deceived  and  flattered  by  it. 

Clara  now  came  forward,  her  fair  cheek 
mantling  as  she  welcomed  Davenant,  and  felt 
the  affectionate  pressure  of  his  hand.  Mr. 
Morley  followed  in  all  the  florid  health  of 
green  old  age ;  and  Davenant,  as  he  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  blooming  girls  and  on  his  bloom- 
ing uncle,  and  then  looked  in  the  glass,  de- 
clared that  he  was  ashamed  to  show  his  yel- 
low face  amongst  them. 

**  Yellow  face  !**  cried  Kleanor ;  •*  brown 
you  mean ;  rather  the  hue  of  manhood  than  of 
illness.** 

The  hue  of  age  and  climate,  tou  ought  to 
;  the  tint  of  bilious  tendency.** 

**  No,  indeed,  I  do  not;  I  am  sure  I  should 
never  suspect  from  your  complexion  that  you 
came  from  India;  but  I  should  only  conclude 
you  had  been  somewhere  or  other  exposed  to 
a  burning  sun.** 

••  You  flatter  me.*' 

^*  O  dear,  no !  I  speak  what  I  think ; — Clara, 
is  it  not  sol  Should  you  know  from  Mr.  Da- 
vena  nt*s  appearance  that  he  came  from  India 
—and  is  he  at  all  yellow-looking  t** 

Clara,  who  had  seen  Davenant*s  eyes  spar- 
kle at  being  assured  that  he  looked  much 
healthier  than  he  felt,  was  confounded  at  the 
necessity  under  which  Eleanor  had  placed  her, 
of  either  telling  a  falsehood  or  of  wounding 
the  feelings  of  Davenant ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  really  to  hesitate  a  moment,  and 
she  replied  in  a  faint  voice — ^  As  beauty  of 
compN'xinn  is  of  no  conseouence  to  a  man,  I 
hope  I  shall  not  hurt  Mr.  Davenant  by  own- 
ing that  he  does,  in  my  eyes,  look  as  if  he 


say 
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MOM  iirom  Indisi  and  that  be  it  lalher  jd- 

Used  at  Eleanor  was  to  C1ara*a  rigid  adhe- 
lepoe  to  truth  in  general,  the  alwaya  tboQ|^kl, 
like  all  peraona  who  never  aet  on  principle 
tlieinaeWea,  that  Clara  would  fib  like  her 
neigbboura,  when  anv  atrong  temptation  waa 
held  out  to  her.  And  knowing  that  the  fear 
of  giving[  Mr.  Darenant  pain,  sum!  the  wiah  of 
giving  him  pleaaure,  were  at  thia  moment  up- 
pennoet  in  Clara*a  mind,  ahe  expected— -being 
unable  to  conceive  the  virtue  which  ahe  had 
not— that  Clara  would  join  her  in  flattering 
the  yellow  nabob  on  hie  (air  looka. 

But  though  ahe  keenly  felt  the  moral  anpfr- 
riority  of  her  couain«  abe  waa  agreeably  aur- 
prised  in  one  respect  at  Clara*a  honeat^;  aa 
ahe  aaw  that  it  would  enable  her,  by  similar 

aueations,  to  make  Clara  at  any  time  mortify 
le  aelf-love  of  DavenanU 

Mr.  Morley,  who  had  listened  in  silence  to 
this  diacueaion  on  complexion,  waa  even  more 
aurprised  at  Eleanor's  eflrontery  in  admiring 
that  of  his  nephew,  than  at  Clara's  boldness 
in  telling  the  truth.  And  before  ■  Davenant 
oould  apeak,  after  Clara*a  specimen  of  un- 
yielding veracity,  the  old  gentleman  exclaimed 
..«« Upon  my  word,  Sidney,  I  am  f^Iad  to  find 
Tott  are  not  in  any  danger  of  being  spoiled 
hers;  for  I  see  the  harm  Eleanor  might  do 
you  by  her  flattery,  Clara  will  counteract  by 
her  sincerity/* 

**  My  JlJterjf^  sir,  I  assure  you,  is  no  flat- 
^ry;  and  I  nMun  what  1  say  aa  much  aa 
Clara  doos/' 

'•  WolU  my  dear,  all  this  may  he  very  true; 
for  thore  is  such  %  thin^,  I  am  told,  as  *  love  • 
at  first  sijrht;*  and  love  is  blind ;  so  I  am  pre-  ' 
partHl  now  to  hear  you  exclaim,  in  the  words 
of  the  poet«  altered  for  the  occasion, 

*  YcUow  he'*  not.  or  1  no  yellow  «i»t  :  j 

Hr  1*  all  beauty,  or  all  bUndncw  1/  **  • 

Ami  Eleanor,  a  little  abashed  by  this  deserved 
n^buke  of  her  guardian,  was  absolutely  shamed  ■ 
into  silence.  '  I 

Oax-enant  meanwhile  frit  rather  foolish.  He 
was  c«>n:M'iiHis  that  Eleanor's  e\prr*sed  opin- 
ion had  iriven  him  pleasun",  and  that  Clara's 
had  mortitte^^  him  :  and  he  mas  ashamed  of  the  . 
m-eakness  inu>  which  his  vanity  had  betrayed 
him.  Kui  if  Eleanor  rrially  was  blinded" by 
tTk^minc  panialiiy  ic^r  hiro/that  idea  vras  iiv* 
,  Seed  ddiijtitfal, — ^^  Yet,  co\c«rib  that  I  am,** 
i  th»Mi{ht  l>avenant  the  Tie \t  moment ;  -  how  is 
it  p»>«*ib)e  1  cJin  believe  such  noniienw  ?  Can  . 
J I  he  *\^  c*^n^empt^b!y  ram  as  to  fancy  that  like 
'  Oirtiar,  I  cainr>f-~l  *am- — \  c.-^ncDered  '*'  Atv^ 
•  every  ^Noe  *Mf  the  ^varrr  had  eaien  ac  ecir  hei\Tv 
the  ialence  of  the  bTt«kfasi<«iSlf  w»  apait 
'  broken. 

I      h  mas  broVefi  first  by  >^»^!^,  who  mn^. 
or  rather  tne.^  lo  «inf ,  the  first  Anes  ,"»f 

"  ^hoitM  auU  aoQnaiaraiw^  b»  tarisk^. 


«» 


Sidneyt**aaiaiM,*«imeortha  pAi^mm 
aing  thattoyoo;  it  ia  ap|iippiisl»toy««r»> 
turn.** 
**  You  aing  then  1— do  jaaV* 
«' Yes,**Mid  Clara. 
''Yes,  a  UtOe,**  replied 
»  And  do  you  play  1** 
lid  Ktenor, 


"Yes,**  aaid  £laanor,  •*!  play  te 
forte  and  the  harp  a  Utile.** 

''Oyea!  I  knewitnsiiat  bem  littb-^Taf 
le  moi  pour  dsre— a  lfdy*a  little  on  aneh  s^ 
easiona  ia  aimplj  aaid  fot  modatty**  asks. 
And  you,  Miaa  beiancy,  do  you  pbj  a  Htdaf 

«'  No,  I  play  a  mat  daaC  on  Iba  haq»  As 
guitar,  and  ptanojofta.** 

**Mj  dear  nephew,  yaa  don*i  kaow  Civib 
or  you  would  know  tul  aha  nevar  am  aay- 
thing  for  modea^*a  aaka,  ot  any  ai^  not  tint 
of  truth ; — ahe  u  the  moai  acrapakma  Glds 
peraon  in  the  creation;  and  I  laaUy  bslisia 
that  if  her  life  denended  on  teUiag  evaa  a 
white  lie,  ahe  would  not  atlar  it.** 

There  waa  an  ezpreaaion  in  Davanpafi 
countenance  when  Moriey  aaid  tliiat  irikiBh 
well  repaid  Clara  for  the  pain  w^aA  ahe  had 
felt  in  Eieing  feroed  to  tall  a  pibbahiy  aawit 
come  truth  to  biai.  Foe  a  maamal  ha  kplnl 
at  her  in  ailence. 

''liow  I  honour  and  adaias 
aa  you  call  tbean!    Hnv  lain 
ciooa  they  are!    I  Imia  hcna  liviaf  aaleag 
amongst  the  moat  lyin|[  nation  in  ina  vaMt 
that  tiath  ia  atan  OMre  daUghtM  to  ^ 


ever." 

Eleanor  instantly  took  the  hint,  and  toU  a 
few  fibs  to  proclaim  the  derotedaeee  of  bar 
admiration  of  a  rirtne  which  in  reality  ahe 
despieed,  at  ledst  in  trifles;  hat  ahe  spoke 
with  such  hurry  and  snch  ▼ehemeneey  sad  se 
devoid  of  that  tone  of  sincerity  which  eoom 
from  the  heart,  and  which  no  art  can  imitUti 
that  if  DaTcnant  had  been  of  a  aaspicioes  a^ 
tnre,  be  must  have  seen  that  aha  wnaspsskisf 
a  language  nnusoal  to  her. 

It  was  not  lonc^  befbte  DaTenant,  who  wn 
rery  fond  of  mnsie^  became  niscnt  to  hev  Ae 
friends  sin«  and  play ;  and  his  disappoiataKat 
in  hearing  Clan  was  tctj  great.  ESnaoft 
who  felt  DO  emodoB,  was  perfectly  mismst  of 
her  Toiee,  and  sang  her  best ;  hot  poor  Chn* 
who  eaTDeathr  miwied  to  shine,  and  wai  al- 

3rs  onhr  too  distimifnl  of  her  own  poweiti 
eo  hoerae  from  alam  and  feeling,  thai 
she  appfwed  to  gietf  disadTsntage ;  aiM  De- 
Tenant  eonld  not  help  iceaarkiii^  to  Eleaaor, 
when  Clan  had  left  the  rooos,  that  he  was 
K«T?T  he  had  nreed  Mtus  IManrr  to  sing,  ftr 
he  f:nind  by  berhoaneweas  ahe  had  a  ladeoU 
thrach  fthe  did  nc*  say  eo. 

**Sbe  is  always  rather  boaiae,**  re^Ded 
Flk'anar  care3eas)T  ;  nor  did  she  marh  misr^ 
ftrrmn/t :  for,  as  Clara  seMoea  aang  at  her 
raw,  s:he  was  asaaUy  hoana ;  thoogh  Beaaoi 
knew  that  when  ia  voaoeand  in  C4juiage  hit 
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sol  red  to  make  a  merit  of  haTin^  presenred  it 
with  thp  unsuspectinf^  Davenant;  and  when 
she  was  alone  with  him  one  day,  she  showed 
him  this  necklace,  which  she  said,  was  a  gift 
of  hit, 
**  Indeed  !*'  said  he ;  *'  1  do  not  remember 


*s  singing  was  infinitely  superior  to  her 

le  went  on,  and  saw  Mr.  Davenant 
day  the  ^uest  of  his  uncle  and  every 
ifl[  attending  the  fair  cousins,  and  their 
one  to  parties  and  places  of  amusement ; 
hile  (Mara,  conscious  that  he  was  be-  [  giving  you  a  necklace;  I  gave  one  to  Clara, 
S:  daily  dearer  to  her  heart,  was  rendered,  and  a  pair  of  bracelets — the  necklace  she  gave 
of  her  ingpnousness,  increasingly  cold  away;  and  she  was  going  to  tell  me  to  whom, 
scrvfd  in  I)avennnt*s  presence,  by  that  when  we  were  interrupted/* 
Hi'licacy  which  shrinks  from  testifying  'Hiis  speech  made  Eleanor  fear  her  false- 
K)licited  preference,  Eleanor,  whose  ten-  •'  hood  might  be  detected  ;  but  recovering  her^ 
elin(/s  were  not  engaged  in  the  contest,  self  she  said  with  ready  art,  **yes,  she  gave  it 
ho  was  restrained  by  no  such  delicacy  |  to  me;  for,  thinking  she  did  not  much  value 
timent,  expressed  more  regard  for  Dave-  •  it,  as  it  was  become  too  small  for  her  to  wear, 
ian  she  really  felt,  and  gratified  his  self-  I  begged  it  of  her  to  give  a  little  girl.  This 
y  the  warmth  of  her  manner,  as  much  as  necklace  nothing  would  have  tempted  me  to 
woun<iod  it  by  the  coldness  of  hers,  till  part  with,  as  it  was  your  gift  to  myself,  you 
;th  he  was  disposed  to  put  on  the  silken    know/* 

"Thank  you,  thank  you!  kind  giri,**  said 
Davenant.  **For  my  part,**  add(^  he  in  a 
tone  of  pinue,  *^  1  wonder  Clara  kept  even  the 
bracelets.** 

"  You  forget,**  said  Eleanor,  "  that  Clara 
was  old  enough  to  know  that  you  might  r^ 
member  that  you  had  given  her  them,  and 
might  on  your  return  expect  to  see  them  :— 


which  Hlranor  tendered  to  him,  though 
is  ju(l}(nient  and  taste  led  him  to  prefer 
n«'lanry. 

Eleanor  found  that  Davenant  was  pleased 
he  idea  of  having;  been  always  remem- 
with  pleasure  by  his  young  companions, 
led  to  n-ldte  to  him,  when  they  were 

cirrtimstances  that  had  passed  before 


•nt    abroad,    which    the    unsuspicious   you  know  she  i^'as  some  years  my  senior  1*^ 


had  r«'|w»ated  to  herof  herself  and  Dave- 
ind  of  hor  fpelinirs  towards  this  friend 
ayrcllow.  Hut  Eleanor  used  to  relate 
>f  htrntif  and  him.     And  while  Dave- 


ii 


>  fti^h  as  he  r^flectcMl  on  Clara's  appa- 
aiil  of  theso  affectionate  recollections 
oof?*  of  {vniteful  attachment. 
e  never  reminded  me,'*  said  he  men- 
'  of  past  scenes  and  past  kindnesses ;  yet 
I  her  ami  did  not  care  much  for  Eleanor, 
rhap^  she  has  an  attachment,  and  I  will 
?  of  my  imcle." 
-.1  on«*  day,  while  arranging  her  work- 


"  Some  years  !** 
"  Yes.** 

"  I  had  forgotten  that,**  replied  Davenant ; 
then  she  was  ihdeed  old  enough  to  value 
*ould   not  but  admire  these  proofs  of.  the  gift  of  a  friend ; — hut  she  must  have  been 
Kt-nsihility  and   infantine  gratitude,  he    very  little  for  her  age.** 

When  Davenant  was  alone  with  his  uncles 
day  or  two  after  this  conversation,  he  said  to 
him  with  some  emotion,  **  give  me  leave  to 
ask  you,  sir,  whether  the  affections  of  your 
fair  wards  are  disengaged  V* 

"  Eleanor's  were,  certainly,  when  you  first 
came  from  India,  Sidney ;  but  now  I  am  pretty 
sure  they  are  not,**  he  replied  witli  a  signin- 
cant  smile, 
let  f.tll  a  small  box,  which,  opening  j  Davenant  blushed,  and  perhaps  looked 
rll,  disclosed  a  pair  of  coral  bracelets.  |  pleased  ;  but  with  some  embarrassment  ho 
ou  remeinher  thcs(*  ?'*  said  she  to  Da-  i  said,  "  And  Miss  Delaney,  sir,  is  her  heart 


who  waA  alone  with  her. 
hink  I  do/' 
>u  gave  them  to  me  when  you  went  to 

id  was  there  not  a  ne<-klace  also  ?'* 

lere  was,"  replied  Tiara  blushing,  "but 

it  away/' 

ve  it  away  !"  echoed  Davenant. 

H,  it  was  h«»gjred  of  me.  and — " 

>u  c'Mild  not  refuse  it,  certainly.  Miss 

y ;  for  1  conclude  the  pleader  was  elo" 

Ty,  it  was — " 

'  ftome  company  entered,  and  the  sub- 
14  drnpt  and  never  resumed. 
w  days  after,  Eleanor  having  found  by 
the  lung  forgotten  coral  necklace, 
tho  e'>'Ml-nature  of  Clara  had  induced 
yield  to  her  tears  and  entreaties,  re- 


her  own  still  ?'*  And  as  his  alarmed  uncle 
surveyed  him  with  a  very  inquisitive  glance^ 
he  coloured  and  went  to  the  window. 

"  So,  so  !**  thought  the  cautions  and  money- 
loving  old  man,  "I- will  soon  pot  a  stop  to 
this  folly.— Why,  no,  if  I  had  not  before  sus- 
pected, nay,  known,  that  Clara  had  an  attach- 
ment, I  should  have  been  sure  of  it  now,**  he 
replied ;  "  for  really,  Sidney,  you  are  sueh  an 
agreeable  creature,  tliat  nothing,  1  think,  could 
have  preserved  Clara*s  heart  from  your  fasci- 
nations, but  a  prior  attachment.'* 

"  You  flatter  me,  sir.  Then  Miss  Delancj 
is  attached,  is  engaged,  is  she,  sir  I'* 

"  Yes,  I  may  venture  to  say,  yes;  and  to  s  | 
poor  lieutenant,  in  a  marching  regiment,  of 
the  name  of  Beaumont.    A  fine,  handsome 
young  fellow  he  is,  to  be  sure ;  and  Clara  pre- 
vailed on  me  to  give  him  ths  mn  of  my  house 
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wImq  he  WM  quvtered  new  o»*  I  thoagbt  it 
fint  it  WM  from  pure  benevolenoe,  b^ute 
Um  youth  wu  smia  to  be  lowly  born,  and  no 
one  notioed  him ;  and  it  wu  ?ery  like  Clam 
to  notice  thoee  whom  others  look  down  upon ; 
^>ut  other  peraooe  were  not  to  candid  at  I 


»» 


**  And  are  you  tare,  tir,  it  wte  mors  than 
pure  benevolence,  after  all  t** 

**YeM  —  I  am  ture; — not  that  the  erer 
named  him  to  me,  or  gave  me  any  bint  of  the 
buainett,  becaute  the  anew  I  would  not  con- 
tent But  the  will  be  of  age  in  two  yeart, 
and  it  it  no  great  time  to  wait;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  he  eallt  here  whenever  be  comet 
to  London,  and  I  know  they  ooneepond.** 

**  Ah«  then  it  it  to — I  tee  it  it  to! — and 
what  1  fancied  coldnett  tow  aide  myself,  vrat 
onl^  principle  and  propriety  of  feeling,*^  ex- 
claimed Davenant.  **  Sir,**  added  he  in  a  fiil- 
l«ring  voice,  **  the  poor  lieutenant  it,  in  my 
•yee,  a  rich  and  enviable  man.** 

$0  taying,  he  quittMi  the  room,  leaving  hit 
uaele  njoiced  that  by  a  Utile  white  lying  he  had 
pn^venled  bit  nephew  from  indulging  a  roman- 
lac  prelmnce  for  one  of  hit  wards,  aid  probably 
escuTNi  hit  addressing  the  other,  at  he  thongfat 
that  KIwmor,  w  ith  fifty  thoutaod  poundt,  wet 
a  much  beitier  match  for  his  nephew  than  Clara 
with  only  thirty. 

"*  And  aftm  all,**  thought  he,  •*!  have  only 

declared  aure  and  undoohtpd,  what  I  hav«  rea- 

•e«  It  sttspect  is  a  positive  fid.    It  is  tree. 

Clam  did  lell  me  that  she  had  no  thotyhi  of 

marrying  Beaumont*  though  she  had  a  great 

rr^gaid  tor  him,     Bui  then  on  such  subjccu. 

i  all  VI  omrn  hincy  ihrmsrlvnt  privileged  to  lie-~ 

iav%  ^'xvn  a  OUis  IVUncv." 

I     SuU,  h<'  dit)  ni'4  tWi  quit^  saiisficid  with 

him^lf  whtf'n  he  made  tiiU  sK»rnioQ.  ni»r  wft& 

be  Mtne  ih^t  he  had  ti^tne  n|rht  in  not  ac^usiai- 

=  in£  l>arienam  « iih  OUr«*«  i5ec]srfttii.vi  on  this 

\  *ttbl«^t,    "  \>U  after  all,"  «;£ic  be  to  himiieiC 

;  **  ibeT>r  i«  no  harm  in  teHiui^  a  « hite  iie  to 

M*4x-e  a  tneT>A,  nor  in  a  liiiie  nK-ntal  ivw-rra- 

Uon;  an«i  Olara,'^  ^viaev^  he*  «i;h  a  iet-lin^  cf 

:  co«Dieio«i»  fwque  and  iy*j-.Sa]f>*  of  pairiul  inie* 

'ritiriix*  **  Oiara  »  «o  ir.-tuhW>!$)asr»e  mith  her 

•M^n^i^Kitdu  ^onte^mMs  t.Kai  I  itmk  Sidaei 

wjil  he  ^af•,■Vlrr  «4Ut  Klc^ainv,** 

N\  h«>ii  lliavTnaM  tef;  ki»  i;;sir.k>,  he  Tpccmrc 

iv^  kt;^  l.^ictivc^  t«^  hv^rr  a  :s»t  lorW,  w  i: 

,  w*v4Vn  « iih  hi«  hMiru  avir  eMoar^bT  u  £i,c 

,«»»•■  I  «h<^hr:  u  vi»  i,>o  ?i:i"  «  iht  iflukce  rt" 

Otaia  IVanex*  i^  alf.--«    hii&  u  |«£T  h»  ar> 

hr  »a«  l,i^  i.iv*}r  « iAb«»r.,  unc  tit  inic^  liisA 
V^'»Min.v  nN  «M»  \  «-i»h«v  hi :  <jli«(V*ii*£  irnn 
htm. 

f**  It'.,   ir    ■;  *f   *  ;i^   0  ifc-J.  l^t-tsiiv  I  ;  !/«»  Sli/ilirr) 

W^  ftHvKo:  Ik  n*  s.-tme  **i*?*  .-n.nc  £har  ImnftnTi, 
he  hmi  ux'^m  ht^-  •   J   »;.  u»f  urtt.iti:  n'  «  hr\\ 

•^  k«Kw    K  tifiiHim  «  iiIknm  <ii«.'v^iiuii^  his  as 


taehm^  to  ilt  ebjeel;  ••  hm  Umw  ihH  a 
woman  of  her  well-regidated  fiwlutga  wit  Ml 
likely  to  return  it;  and  thfl aoeli  mdi 
wojold  only  terv»  to  ekaek  thnt  kiad 
and  that  expiceaion  of  even  nalcfanl 
which  the  unc 
tourardabim* 

But  her  image  aooompnaM  him  to  laii, 
and  waa  probably  »  aort  of  ganrdwa  angri  n 
hia  atept;  for  the  dread  of  loveiipg  hit  cha- 
racter in  the  etteem  of  Mn.  Delanty  was  »• 
contciogtly  to  himaelf  m  litjaeBt 
him  in  moments  of  itapiataoB  to  evU;  wUt 
the  with  to  deterve  her  food  optnto  ma  m 
ezciteiMnt  with  him  to  vntuout 
and  *«  O,  that  i&s  had  bees 
or  Inane  yeare  oUkrf**  was  tba 
youthful  heart;  while  he 


Rcollect  with  pleaaore  that  Mis.  Ddanef  hai 
a  daaghter,  and  thai  dangbler  prauaed  It  ht 
like  her  mother. 

Time  in  the  meanwhile  passed  any,  aai 
be  vraa  returned  to  EngUnd  stin  yonagcaoifk 
to  be  the  lover  of  Mis.  DdamcyVi  daaghttr; 
be  had  found  her  too  the  inmge  of  her  mete^ 
and,  baffling  a  little  coMneas,  not  mon  ~ 
her  in  pereonthanis  nund; — biitabs,be 
loM,  loved,  and  vraa  engaged  lo 
thewdbte  he  mtt  try  to  foifet  tJMme  pMtptcH 
long  to  fondly  chetttlmd,  mad  devola  to  ss^ 
who  ssfmf  j  to  be  already  diaposed  la  devoK 
hen  to  him,  Ihoee  aftctms  wUch  be  Btv 
fell  were  only  too  madi  st  lbs  diipoari  tl 
Clan  DebacT. 

**  Yes.  vet;''  said  be  to  himseif;  "I 
eease  to  think  of  Clanu  and  learn  to  think  oalj  I 
cf  EW>cbar.  But  I  do  not  think  I  am  booed '. 
10  moo  Eknnor  sc-rioaslj  vet.  No— not  yet;"' 
and  be  moiled  not  Id  be  rmsh  in  his  pnoecd-. 
inff&  I 

That  day  Mr.  Motley  receiTed  a  letter  froa ; 
the  covntJT.  in  vhich  amoiigst  other  news  kej 
learned  that  Mr.  Bc-llamy  had  lemowd  iBlO| 
StuTev;  and  that  Mr.  Haniaon,  finding  ibiti 
Mr.  Somernlle  sad  his  other  creditors  poii>i 
xircuv  R-fnst^  to  sifin  his  oerrificilf,  by  wkiek 
meazjs  he  mas  piereaaed  neeepttng  a  ibaitj 
m  hieii  was  r£erM  him  in  a  lacntive  buriawti  | 
had  ieA  the  tom^n  with  his  wife  and  all  Ui  b-| 
ZDLT.  and  was  mmort^  bo 
i:e  he  had  not  hecw  heard  of 

TYis  arcv-nna  of  the  H 
vrn  xhcmchtiiiL  But  EWaawn 
)HC«ci'.C  and  her  rvs  hofiea,  to  bear  to  dwell  j 
iflT  a  mfimeaA  cm  a  aohfert  whick,  ksd  Att\ 
cimt  tu^  nofiht  haw  made  ker  ihowghlfol  lot.! 

li  ihr  (Tfviinc.  Clara  and  Eleanor,  aocom-i 
nuniM  k-i  a  m£rriM*d  lady  and  Dawaant.  weal , 
V  a  suns  .1  Tttrnr,  ih»  amaiaeiwcBt  of  whidi  wai } 
u  r^oAtis  fif  aaamtmi  musar  nwS  Cannae-        I 

Tilt  fvfnuac  onened  whh  d 
re  Cia7&.  Ehennar,  mnd  oshir 
r^ ;  « hina  wear  enoBatiOBd  by  ^sadnllsa,  ia 
whiofc  EiomHK,  ssamssad   hjf 


hisdcps^ 


Cfan 
foUofi 
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fthiiw«  looked  to  pre-eminently  handsome,  and 
danced  no  (rracefully,  that  DaTenant,  who 
was  not  dancinff,  followed  her  whereTer  she 
moved,  with  delighted  admiration,  and  seem- 
«d  to  hanf  on  every  word  which  fell  from  her 
beautiful  lipa. 

Clam,  who  had  sprained  her  foot,  coald  not 
dance ;  and  while  ahe  aaw  the  effect  of  Elea- 


neaa ;  *^  I  waltz ! — I  would  not  waits  for  the 
world !" 

**  No !— I  am  sure  I  have  seen  yoo  waits, 
and  waltzed  with  you.** 

**  Never.  You  are  dreaming,  Mr.  Fielding. 
I  deteti  waltzing.** 

The  young  man  was  going  to  persist  in  hit 
very  just  assertions ;  hut'  iSeanor  contrived. 


nor**  graceful  performance,  with  which  she  unseen  by  Davenant,  who  had  listened  to  this 
then  unable  to  compete,  she  almost  sick-  dialogue  with  suspicious  misgivings,  to  frown 
at  the  sight,  and  fixed  her  eyes  with  salu-   him  and  wink  him  into  silence;  and  apolo- 


tary  perseverance  on  the  music  of  a  quadrille  gizing  for  a  mistake  which  seemed  to  wound 

whicti  she  was  playing.  her  feelings  so  much,  Mr.  Fielding  bowed 

Quadrilles  beingover,  waltzes  began;  and  and  withdrew;   while  Eleanor  was  glad  to 

D■Tel»n^  leading  Eleanor  to  a  seat  near  Clara,  conceal  her  perturbed  countenance  from  Dtve- 

nid  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "  I  am  glad  to  nant,  by  going  to  speak  to  the  lady  mentioned 

find  yoo  do  not  waltz.  Miss  Musgrrave — nor  above. 

yoa»  Miss  Delancy.*'  Sbe  took  care,  however,  when  Davenant 

Clara  bowed,  saying  "No;  I  disapprove  ^"  ?^^  in  sight,  to  seek  Mr.  Fielding,  and 

waltzes,  and  never  waltzed  in  my  life.**^  ^^Pl^i"  ^  him,  afier  her  manner,  why  sRe  had 

en          J*  1      .         .1.                •    I    J    u  denied  so  positively  an  undeniable  matter  of 

Keanordidnot  say  the  same;  indeed  she  f^^^    uu^.„;»iia   she,  "because  I  was 

dared  not  in  the  hearing  of  Clara ;  for  when  ^^^jj  ^^^  j^,^  Davenant  should  tell  my  guar- 

hn  guardian,  wljt  forbade  her  to  waltz,  was  jj^„  -^  ,  ^^.„^  ^^^  j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

S^*^'^"^.!  *^r     "^f    *^J?''»I?      '■  yo«  >^no«'  thai  he  disappioves  waltzing,  and 

tioiu  and  waltzed  frequenlly-a  disobedience  ^^„,^  ,^^^^  forbidden  me  perhaps  to  come  to 

which  she  regrettPd  now  she  heard  Davenanl  8  ^  ^.^,^^j       j,^„        j„     ao  pray  forgive  me, 

opimon;  and  she  had  the  gracd  to  look  rather  fielding,  and  accept  thU  apolo|a." 

P^^^^^'*';"  ^IT**"^"^  ^^°^  <>«  **^  «»?"*•  -  Forgive  thee !   Yes !  sweet Secei vet ;^  re- 

bia  dislike  of  waltzing.                  „      .,  .  plied   Fielding,  with   something  between  a 

•*  Do  not  mistake  me,  however,     said  ^e ;  sneer  and  a  smile  on  his  face : 
**  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  corwider  all 

yoang  ladies  who  waltz  as  devoid  of  modesty,  *  Jf  from  thy  lips  nome  milk-white  falsehoods  fall, 
delicacy,  or  proper  feeling  ;  but  I  feel  that  I  ^^^  »"  '*»y  lace  and  one  forgcia  ibem  all.'  " 
abo«Ud  wi«h  my  siKter,  or  my  mistress,  or  my  Eleanor  tried  to  smile;  but  she  felt  hum- 
wife,  to  have  a  sort  of  untaught  aversion  to  bled,  and  heartily  did  she  wish  this  circum- 
Ibe  familiarity  which  waltzing  induces.  I  stance  had  not  occurred. 
wosild  have  her  prize  too  highly,  from  self-  The  dancing  was  now  over  for  a  time,  and 
raapect,  the  sort  of  favour  which  a  womsn  the  music  was  resumed.  Glee  succeeded  to 
eoftfers  on  a  man  with  whom  she  waltzes,  to  g|ee,  and  catch  to  catch ;  when,  to  Clars^s 
be  willing  to  bestow  it  on  any  one  of  her  ac-  great  surprise,  Eleanor  urged  Davenant  to  fa- 
^oaiDUiiee.  I  would  wish  her  to  preserve  her  ,  your  them  with  a  song  without  music,  which 
;  peiaon  nnprofaned  by  any  clasping  arm,  but  j  he  used  to  sing  to  them  sometimes  at  home. 
Ibai  of  privileged  affection.  For  indeed,  dear  And  as  Davenant  did  not  sing  well  enough  to 
Miaa  Musgrave,  if  I  saw  even  a  woman  sing  at  such  a  party,  she  felt  all  the  jealous 
whom  I  loved,  borne  along  the  circling  waltz,  fear  of  delicate  affection,  lest  iu  object  should 
aa  I  see  these  young  ladies  now  borne,  I  appear  to  disadvantage.  Her  expressive  coun- 
ahoald  be  tempted  to  address  her  partner  in  tenance  betrayed  to  Davenant  what  she  thought. 


iha  words  of  a  noble  poet—*  What  you  touch 


and  approaching  her  he  said,  **  I  see  that  you 


yoa  may  take.'  **  are  afraid  I  shall  expose  myself.'* 

Eleanor  listened,  fanned  herself,  avoided  the  **  I  have,  I  must  own,"  said  Clars,  **  an  ob- 
ejeof  Clara,  which  she  saw  was  seeking  hers,  jection  to  your  singing  alone.  It  is  a  sort  of 
while  she  expressed  her  warmest  acquiescence  exhibition  which  dors  not  accord,  in  my  opi- 
ia  all  Davenant  said,  and  forced  herself  to  add  |  nion,  with  the  dignity  of  your  character.  I 
aome  w^rds  of  more  than  assent  to  the  "  Cer-  .  cannot  wish  jfou  to  show  off  as  a  singer 
Caialv— Very  true — O  dear,  yes!" — with  which  .  amongst  such  persons  as  these." 
aha  had  filled  up  the  pauses  in  his  observa-  i  Clara  spoke  almost  pettishly;  for  she  was 
lioaa  I  chagrined  at  the  evident  influence  which  Rlea- 

Eleaiior  now  rose  in  order  to  change  the  sub-  '  nor  snd  her  flatteries  had  obtained  .over  Dave- 
Jtet^aad  pretended  to  want  to  speak  to  a  friend   iiant*s  better  jodgmenL    And  he  felt  a  little 
the  room.    At  this  moment  a  very  fine  piqued  in  hw  turn. 
_  man  came  up  and  said  to  her,  "  Don't       "  Perhaps  you  think  me,'*  he  letumed,  **  too 
walu  to-night !    Let  me  lead  yon  to  the   old  either  to  sing  or  dance  1" 
I  sow  forming."  *'  By  no  means,"  she  replied ;    **  I  haw 

••  1  waits !"  rsplled  Eleanor  with  great  qniek^  stated  to  yon  my  only  objectioB.'* 
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«n  did  hettar  thn  ea^  hn«  bsM  orKttlt 
and  tbagia*  macBcaraA 
Wbra  it  wu  am.  Clns  wilk  idUM 
MH*far**>l«aM 


MTOn  tha  gTouDd;  iikI  Dnt,  how- '  vonnded  wIHotc  nm  wnrhMkd agUBid 

might  ha  ihp  praian  of  odw(«,  and  '  lin^end  M(*r  Clan,  vbn  HnMOT  oh*  m1 

SlranoT,  Im  ahould  Mt  be  MtisGed    Haimcd  liia  pitHiUM  lo  danea  a  qndrilk  wi* 

—  rNonriled  to  faimaelf,  dbItw  he  re-    ^"- 

applauM  rreni  Uw  aprakii^  look  and        ^  WlutreutuMeaClu,**an; 
rliii^tiporClatalMaDrr.  to danc* a qaadrille T    ItbMitTm 

ended He  «aa  applauded  eren  hy    n^.J«5J  <^ "»  JW"  Kfc  I"  ■ 

.^r^  of  l**"^*  utd  b;  woida  of  aoiooMd       '  ,** 
pnur Ann Eleanot.    ButntithetChn'aerM   ?*J**°V 
MK  Up*  TooetMafrd  a  wofd  er  look  of  ai.^  r'"'     . 
haiMi   a^   woanded   adMore  >U«|iMeil.   '.^'^ 


larad  that  "  the  talked  like 
idiot  i  and  that  be  dioald  ainc."  And  be' ma 
ao  aumHinded  and  ao  praaaed  to  hfour  them 
wilk  ihe  Hindoo  air  aikd  wocda  which  Hiaa 
MaagnTe  had  ao  much  extolled,  that  he  wu 
fttoM  to  compiji  eaadog,  aa  he  did  to,  a 
aajppiieatinK  look  aiClaia,wbo  ntoatearneatlj 
wuM  hetaeir  ovt  of  the  loom. 

For  aa  hla  Toieewaaabaaaonaefnoparti- 
ealailj  fine  una,  and  aa  no  one  bat  bimaelf  nn- 
deiatood  the  WMdt  which  he  waa  ajngii^.tha 
axhihition  waa  cerlainlv  one  beneath  the  ae- 
knowlednd  talenta  and  merit  of  Mr.  Dai^ 
naot.  Ha  aung  too  under  Ibe  diaadfantafe 
-'  -leeaaive  fear,  increaaed  by  the  eonaeioan- 
Ihal  an  eye,  whoae  glance  of  approbation 
he  highly  Talued,  waa  bent  in  painful  though  j 

kind  aBKtwj '-  ■"-- '-    -■■  ■'--  '   - 

arrr  loud  mi^ 

«TM   of  ElfMOT, 

with,  iwr  leconriled  to  bimaelf,  nnlew  he 
ceind  anplauae  from  Ik 
Inib^liing  tip  ofClaia 

He  enJed«-^He  was  ■jiuimmmu  em  hj  ■».-,*■* 

rlawi^of  hand,  and  by  woid.  of  tamMtA         ■^°'  ^},'  *"'  /"«  "■""J?* 
peaSr^Eleanot.    Bu( neither Chn'a era  •w*.' «»..»^  *« I «  •"«>■  1««J 

tb 

Claiadid 
___________ .  ■   tn 

l^ienanl  w»»  now  asked  to  aiar  in  a  vlee :    *  . 
-Jfci  b»  tvnp'i^  rtKfcwiake.  waa  fiwra)  in  spite  of  beraeV 

^     -  V«  »«  I  *.-a   f.ire   t>  «?.,-*  mtself  ?™  ""^  "^^  ""  de«ntfU.>n  at  lean  Id  bet 

j     "  lt\v .■<: div i:  wi'.'  K:<dij;  b<-  iatocipiET."  I>iTKoaBi.  lik«  other  pcnona  nodef  ainBar' 

siw  iBsw^rvc.     -IS'rt'  *.^fio^  is  .■■:ra3l--t!t  «in:i;iiiMin(v*.blBni!*r«l.th(i«ph  ercry  mow-f 

a  trrT  i:up?.>!«<l  acJ  bdd  (NnVm.m-v.  wrj^^  tatDt  wis  nhinrwd.  and  inrariablj  oLaaMl 

l'**e»;i-;w*M  !'«vi«Binw*bi;K.,f  *ic^  t- she  nyt:  wfwn  heshootJ  haTc  gDneioibe| 
iai  S--^OwT  arj  C«y  snetite<i  Jxf.wiui-i. 

tv  KAs^Tiw  ji  Taoin  v>i  *f;iLtsa^  tVi:  rirt'i  ^  tmni  ftvox  sU  rierti^^ns.  and  eud.  "  I  hui 

b*«».'S*4iirti»i«i<ci*ctfhjtiria*ci*c^  eSj[  jja  i-^  fiirprteed  ai  my  fotW  incompi;-' 

a  tiufi  IlI  e**  ».•«  iiaif  *;  i!;."   ■  laa:  wi-Jt  >ts*  Ma^nn'*  desire."                  j 

"Viitt  *sf  wi-^i  1  iK«im  fiigusec  i.f' ai.'^  ~  N.-."  tin  wpIieJ.M  ihe  turned  awij  »ii 

ii»f*."  ^[.■."jrtJ  l>ii<(e3«.    ~ I  iui  D.-C <xpMt  i-ai  s*   rw<a;    "No — Herenln  apon.  joaj 

,  tt  ^f*  y.-<u     W'u,  icv  1  b.-u:33.;-v^uif  M41  CEi-'w.'    A>i  IHivBisi  almoM  iboogbl  ital| 

.  taiTiii:^^.  liat '.tii*  -■Of  »ta« '£)>.■«  wia  ik««a  0-l"^  wm  ri-i-r  ;*aro«*.     -  Is  it  poeuUn" 

ajk-rtSt-waJw,     &}  v.u  ju-v  i^fot     tt.'«H>yr.  st"' iw ':'-•  -vn^e't. -tiat  Icaabe  wnougaboal. 

a(a-ii»4.".  i-iur  r^-o^cs.  laii  jttt^  pt^ba  £L5k  3"  F"^*  tw^ vsujt  f                                          1 

«>»»£  w  ■n.va  a  ?owi>;«,~  So-o  lAr,  ie-iicej  cbu  be  blnndcied  w«ne; 

SJm  i>i  jL'i  ubt  i'u*  Mnvtm  «W   wyt  ^•m  (nr.M^osvavii  ti  Nr  allowed  IBiteiia^ 

•«•«  vMt  ^<xi,fv.  9niu.-W  ».■  MO^  j.-^uur  la  ■>»»;«'».■•-     tit  ELean.'c  dtrtan*!  that  "if  baj 

pfr«(v(  b.^n».w>  jjiJ.  ^nfct  tiw.  :^f^  Mn   W'.ii!>i;~    w>t  fee   wn*   tbnclbR; 

,      ^'ia-^N  >{**-*  *L-. i>^»»n.r. *.y.-ft  i»*.vw!U  ■■''■^**^  ^'  ^"^  *»  adptmanl  tntk.                | 

;  4ji  t^iwodJtt  i*l  3^'w  vuuVrttti'jB  jL-cliTif  x-  f^*  **  *■■««  •*  «  ■*«  *»«-  I>a»enant  look . 

»i».>i  **  •■ii»»,*ri;  1  -^laii  ijw  !tw  «»ii  w»ai«ap»  rt  Bii«»)t"*  •c^pin;  to  apeak  U 

I  w  »*x-)>  "iw  (\wiMni  aj»  SuiB)^  imi  jc  *«pi  ««»•  laJy,  aup  ia  Mwtcb cf  CUra. 

V.V,  «  M  w  (nu'viiMj  w  :>T>  wj;  (fta  juuiij  --Hnvalin  ilia*  iimr  snaaia^  Ibi  the  pe-f 

JhM  W;*  <.«n  »/«  tmi  iim  Tjnutif  in  inn  *«>«.-  saut  mi  V  b«;  -twl    I  aappoae  to« 

IwAi  .1  •'■•ihnM  M»iMk-<»fl>.     Pm  MtttTMiw-  BMok  iiim  ewbr  k*  lemlT  w  bewin  avain  *'' 


In  he  badavc^  1  nan  gutag,  i 
oWhydMuulfcronei^^^^'Uir^W  *»*>•  J«fc«.toeapoa..yneIf ^wtaie- 

I  plewe  tbebstiJi«iuCtum.whrB  ihe  kind    ^™^...  _        .       . l_  1    i-j 

and  equally  J»lino.uEI«nofi.  pln.nl  with       ClyJiJ  y  lefly;  bna  ah.  I»kad  pa 

~"'^  '^■*™aagw«a»;aad.likeifcuhMdwi*a 
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S  as  he  sees  no  harm  in  il— no  degra- 


iiiean.** 


I  you  do  1" 

say  the  truth/*  replied  Clara,  *'  I  may 


be  alarmed  at  their  proximity,  as  Mr.  Fielding 
(the  young  man  to  whom  nhe  had  unblushing* 
ly  made  apologies  and  given  reasons  for  the 
falsehood  which  she  had  uttered  respecting 
abhurd, — but  I  do  not  like  to  see  any  j  waltzing,)  was  seated  at  the  same  table  with 
nco.  And  I  think  that  quadrilles,  if;  Clara,  of  whom  he  was  suspected  of  being  the 
I  country  dances,  would  look  better  if;  admirer;  but,  as  his  fortune  and  expectations 

by  Moiiicn  only,  or  with  only  eery  '  gave  him  no  pretensions  whatever  to  her  hand, 
icn.  Few  men  move  gracefully;  and  '  he  was  never  known  to  express  his  admiration 
incinjf,  as  it  is  now,  is  quite  an  exhi-  |  of  her,  except  when  he  haa  been  betrayed  into 

do  Honi'er  when  1  see  men  of  sense,  drinking  too  much  wine;  and  he  was  one  of 
I  nf  .1  ciTtain  age  and  rank  in  life,  ex-  those  unfortunate  penfons,  who,  though  usually 
mselvcs  with  tlie  attempted  steps  and    sober  even  to  abstemiousness,  have  no  sooner 

of  dancing  masters,  with  their  a^avoir  .  drunk  a  certain  quantity  than  they  become  in- 
id  acrility.  Hut  never  in  my  life  could  |  capable  of  restraint,  and  drink  themselves  in  a 
)  see  a  man  whom  I  esteemed  and  re-  [  short  time  into  a  temporair  madness. 

d:incc.  1  remember  once,  when  a :  This  painful  result  of  intoxication  soon 
an  to  whom  I  looked  up  as  the  most  showed  itself  in  Fielding;  and  every  iiesh 
le  and  captivating  of  men  (who  is  glass  increased  the  evidences  of  it. 
IS !  no  more)  was  made  steward  to  a  ;  Clara,  meanwhile,  patiently  bore  for  a  little 
tur  m'i;r|ihuurhood,  and  I  was  told  that !  time  the  words  of  muttered  admiration  with 
It  to  op(>n  the  ball  himself;  1  declared  :  which  he  addressed  her;  while  be  was  ever 
e  did,  I  would  leave  the  room,  for  that  and  anon  looking  at  Eleanor,  and  murmuring 
not  bear  to  see  the  object  of  my  high-  out  **  Fine  woman ! — but  lies  like  a  chamber- 
Mn  and  admiration  degrade  himself  by  '■  maid,**  and  other  things  of  the  sort,  which 
0  mnch  beneath  him.  But  he  did  not  Eleanor  feared  Davenant  would  overhear ;  and 
,nd  my  findings  were  spared.**  ■  she  also  feared  he  would  see  the  looks  which 

t  is  it  only  the  happy  object  of  your   accompanied  them. 

and  admiration  then,*  said  Davenant,  I      Clara  was  alarmed  for  herself,  and  distressed 
r  her   hand  and  looking  at  her  with    for  Eleanor;  she  therefore  rose  and  broke  up 
•ressivf  of  animated  tendi*mess,**whom    the  party.     \Vhen  she  did  so.  Fielding  rose 
not  tx'ar  to  see  dance  ?     If  so,  I  may  i  also,  and  exclaimed,  **  Stop,  Miss  Delancy,  do 
i  of  youf  aversion  to  see  me  exhibit.    \  you  ever  waltz?** 
,  instantly  recalled  to  the  full  force  of  j      **  Never;  you  know  I  never  do.** 
^e   had    implied    by   tliis    unguarded'      **  True,  you  say  so;  and  ihtrefore  I  know] 
blushed  in  the  utmost  confusion;  and  '  you  never  do;  for  you  are  all  truth,  all  honour. 
0  di»en<va(re  her  hand  from  his  tens-    Look  at  her^see  that  fine  form,  and  upright, 
i*ssure,  said,  **  I  said  esteem  and  ad-    dignified  carriage;  and  her  mind  is  as  upright 
.  only,  not  love.**  I  as  her  person.   Ilere*sa  bumper  to  her  health,** 

p,**  said  Davenant,  suddenly  relin-  he  added,  filling  a  glass  as  he  spoke,  and  drink- 
r  her  hand,  *Uhey  are  not  ^re,  in-  in?  it  off;  while  be  held  Clara's  gown  to  de- 
and  turning  away,  he  went  in  search  i  tain  her  near  him. 

lor ;  Kmving  (Mara  so  unable  to  recon-  ;  **  My  dear  Charles,**  said  Clara  kindly,  **  let 
expn-ssion  with  which  he  had  regard* !  me  go,  and  do  not,  I  entreat  yoo,  drink  any 
and  the  words  which  he  had  uttered,  '  more.** 

'lusive  and  decided  preference  of  Elea-  **  Not  drink  any  more!  Not  drink,**  he  re- 
t  she  more  than  suspected  he  was,  plied ;  **  O  Clara  Delanc^  !'*  and  iraniediately 
^rd  to  herself,  under  some  falte  im"   sung  the  following  song  in  the  sweetest  voice, 

,  and  with  the  most  touching  expression  pot- 
s  now  supper-time,  and  several  little  !  sible  :— 
rady  covered  were  crowded  into  the  |  ..  ^,y^  bid  me  not  forswear  that  bowl. 

I'hroucrh  which  alone  Fm  ever  blegt ; 
The  charm  that  can  despair  control. 
And  give  my  sleepless  pillow  rest ! 

With  pleasures  sober  day  denies, 
Nietit's  festive  moments  bless  my  lot ; 

RecaTrd  no  more  arc  love's  vain  sighs, 
And  c*en  my  scanty  itore's  forgot. 

Then  let  roe  quaff  the  necisr  down. 
Which  mskes  me  rich,  and  mskes  me  bold ; 

And  bids  me  dsre  thst  passion  own, 
So  long  endured  but  never  told. 

Too  soon  despair  snd  dsv  will  come, 
And  I  my  dream  of  bliM  resign  ; 

Till  then,  svaont  my  dreary  bone ! 
Here  joy,  and  even  1io|M,  are  mioe.** 


it  which  different  parties  seated  theon- 

or,  who  was  excessively  jealous  of 
rence  for  Clara*s  opinion,  and  the  de- 
appraring  to  advantage  in  her  eyes, 
^avfuant  had  manifested  that  evemng, 
1  to  prevent  him  from  sitting  at  the 
ble  with  Clara,  by  fixing  herself  at 
ent  one ;  for  Davenant,  she  knew, 
ation  did  not  lead  him  to  remain  by 
.  must  do  it  in  compliance  with  caa- 
ce  he  had  just  been  her  partner  in  the 
Fbe  tables,  however,  were  rather  near 
ocher,  and  Eleanor  had  aooo  reaaon  to 
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C!8ra«  distressed  st  this  public  homage,  and 
affected  by  the  song  and  the  singing,  now 
took  the  ann  of  Eleanor  and  begged  her  to 
hasten  from  the  room ;  bnt  Fielding  fblloved 
them«  and  seised  E1eanor*s  arm.  She  tnmed 
round,  and  calling  him  ^  Dear  Charles,"  beg> 
Bed  him  to  let  her  go.  He  Dbeyed;  bnt 
looking  at  her  very  scornfully,  said,  **  Dear 
Charles! — ^1  don*t  know  you,  madam— never 
saw  ^ou  in  my  life— never  s|K>ke  to  yon  in 
my  life— you  must  be  dreaming,  madam;** 
parodying  Eleanor's  words  to  him  tod  mimiok« 
inff  her  manner. 

Davenant,  who,  though  he  did  not  under- 
stand Fielding*s  meaning,  felt  that  he  meant 
to  annoy  Eleanor,  turned  round  with  an  in- 
tention of  desiring  him  to  desiat;  but  luckily 
Clara  remarked  hia  air  and  gesture ;  and  put- 
ting him  back  with  her  band,  gently  lock 
hold  of  Fielding*s  arm,  and  hurrying  him 
forward  into  the  music-room,  said,  **My 
good  Charles,  you  will  be  reiT,  very  sorry 
to-morrow  to  recollect,  or  to  be  told,  how 
much  to-night  you  have  distressed  me  and 
Eleanor.*' 

**  Yes,  I  shall  be  sorry  to  have  distressed 
jfo» ;  but  as  to  Eleanor — ^* 

**  Hush !  remember  she  is  my  friend,  and 
in  distressing  and  insulting  her,  yon  distress 
and  insult  me.** 

■^  You !  — you !  —  Oh,  Miss  Delaney !  I  in- 
sult you !— you  whom  I  would  at  any  time  die 
to  serve !" 

**  If  this  be  true,  show  your  friendship  by 
abstaining  from  further  improprieties,  and  go 
home ;  for  you  know  you  are  not  fit  to  stay.*' 

** True,  true,"  said  he ;  **  I  will  —I  will  — 
prove  my  loyalty  and  my  obedience;  —  so 
farewell ! — Oh,  Clara,  Clara ! — In  vino  terttasj 
the  proverb  says,  and  I  exemplify  it  whenever 
I  drink  too  much  wine,  and  am  near  you. 
Good  night,  pity  and  forgive  me  !**  So  saying, 
he  wrung  her  hand,  and  turned  back  on  his 
way  to  leave  the  house ;  but  meeting  Eleanor 
and  Davenant,  he  could  not  forbear  giving  her 
a  parting  pang;  and  drawing  up  and  pretend- 
ing to  fan  himself  as  she  did,  he  said — '*I 
waltz!  —  would  not  waltz  for  the  world.  I 
waltz ! — never  waltzed  in  my  life.  Yon  are 
dreaming,  Mr.  Fielding  ;*'  then,  with  a  low 
bow  to  her  of  mock  respect,  he  ran  out  of  the 


room. 


*'  I  am  so  glad  he  is  gone,**  said  Eleanor, 
trembling  as  she  spoke ;  he  is  so  mad  after  a 
few  glasses  of  wine,  that  he  is  really  quite 
terrible ;  and  as  he  is  too  both  proud  and  poor, 
I  w*oonded  his  pride  by  refusing  to  waltz  with 
him ;  and  because  in  his  wild  fancies  he 
thinks  he  had  seen  me  waltz,  and  has  waltzed 
with  me,  his  pride  has  taken  alarm,  and  he 
behaves  as  you  see.** 

This  speech,  which  was  a  very  plausible 
•one,  quieted  the  suspicions  which  Davenant 
was  again  beginning  to  entertain  of  Eleanor*s 
▼eiaoity  on  this  sabjecL 


When  Davenuit  aad  Eli 
music  room,  tbeyfonnd  Clm 
a  party,  who  were  mUnaAag  her  to 
ballad  to  the  SpudA  gniiar,  wUeh  «•■ 
produced  nnd  pot  Into  ker  hniid.  She 
plied  InttaBtlf ;  tnd  beiiif  Ml  of  n 
thought,  which  rendered  it  m  matter  ef 
ferenoe  to  her  whether  4m  nnf  wdH 
she  had  unimpaired  poMeMkre  cf  all 
powere. 

Aoeofdingly,  she  MBg,  with      , 
and  feding,  die  lbllowuH|  woidt  to  liw 
of  ••  DeHl  take  the  WW*.' 


h 

t 


ma. 


*'  Joy  to  my  love,  this  en 

Peaos  mves  thy  soldier 
Soon  lovrs  fend  kiss  widi 

WeUshaU  repay  whole 

And  shall  we  meet  againin  eloudlses 
Who  psrted,  torn  with  irild  aad  ha 
Ym,  dearest  guU  my  bosom*a  only  ti 

nave  wHTd  it  so ; 


powerf 

Have  win*d  from  days  of 
From  mghts  that  hopsd  bo 
Our  prewnt  UisB  ahoold  borrow. 
By  contrast's  power,  new  i 
And  when  sgain  we  meet» 
Wm  pity*s  throb  be  swi 
O'er  beans  that  fendly 
For  those  who  'U  ne'er 
WhiU  «•  oMCsd  are. 
And  an  host  babst." 

««Misa  Delancj  really  mnm  os* 
said  Davenant  with  a  eight  am  ho  i 
to  Eleanor,  ^I  soppooe  aho 
her  poor  lieutenant  r* 

**NVhat  do  you  know  of  the  poor  fieiK 
tenant  r*  said  Eleanor. 

**  Your  uncle  has  told  me  all  about  hi 
Do  you  not  think  she  has  thought  of  ktrnT* 

**l  am  sure  she  did,**  she  replied,  reeoM 
to  keep  up  in  Davenant*a  mind  an  impresM 
which  she  believed  feyourable  to  her  own  ia- 
terests; — '^bot  it  was  verr  wrong  m  ay 
guardian  to  tell  talea— I  have  b«n  bw 
honourable.** 

^  Because  more  /msfed,  peihaper* 

Eleanor  did  not  anawer,  ahe  only  wmSki 
significantly.  Soon  after,  the  party  brehe  ap, 
and  the  carriagee  were  announced.  Bir.  ll•^ 
ley*s  carriage  was  now  called ;  but  aa  ths  gre- 
tleman  who  went  in  aearch  of  it  aaid,  en  ha 
return,  that  it  waa  acme  way  off,  Chsa,  vhi 
wished  to  get  home,  proposed  walking  to  it; 
and  her  oompaniooa  oonsentod. 

Clara  and  this  gentleman  and  the  lAspumt 
went  first,  Davenant  and  Eleanor  felievsi 
Unfortunately  their  earriaoe  stood  opMH 
the  door  of  a  feshionable  cofiee-hooae,  vrasasi 
four  young  men  issued,  warm  with 
pagne  and  Burgundy,  just  aa  Da 
Eleanor  were  passing;  and  one  of  thejsalls* 
men  very  rudely  atood  in  the  way  of  Beasi^ 
and  prevented  her  renchinf  the  eaniafs  is 
which  Clan  and  the  other  lady  vrere  aMlf 
aeated;  the  fenser  of  whoea*  by 
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into  the  carriage  hastily  to  avoid  this  party, 

I  had  hurt  her  sprained  foot  severely. 
Davenant  pushed  the  intruder  away  with 
bis  arm ;  on  which  the  young  man  thrust  it 
back  rather  violently,  and  desired  to  know 
what  he  meant  by  striking  a  gentleman ;  and 
eatching  hold  of  his  coat,  declared  he  should 
not  go  till  he  had  given  him  satisfaction. 

Davenant  at  last  broke  from  him,  and  placed 
the  screaming  and  terrified  Eleanor  in  the 
coach ;  then  turning  back,  as  his  pereevering 
foe  seized  his  arm,  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
**  Do  not  frighten  the  ladies — here  is  my  card, 
if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me  to-mor- 
low.**  Then  jumping  in,  he  desired  the 
servant  to  drive  to  the  house  of  the  lady  who 
was  with  them ;  and  they  drore  off  before  the 
Toang  man  had  read  the  card,  which  Clara 
bad  seen  given,  and  she  had  also  seen  his  an- 
gry countenance  by  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

She  resolved  therefore  to  inform  her  guar- 
dian of  what  had  passed,  that  very  night,  if 
be  was  not  in  bed  ;  and  if  he  was,  she  deter- 
mined to  send  him  a  note  previous  to  his  rising 
the  next  day,  and  desire  him  to  gro  to  Dave- 
nant before  anything  unpleasant  could  take 
place;  and  with  this  intention  she  tried  to 
calm  her  anxious  feelings  in  the  meanwhile. 
But  that  was  no  easy  matter ;  for  Eleanor,  to 
whom  the  evening  had  presented  a  number  of 
little  mortifications,  which  had  overcome  her 
nsnal  buoyant  spirits,  was  now  completely 
subdued  by  this  unpleasant  alarm;  and  she 
gare  way  to  violent  tears,  almost  amounting 
to  hysterical  affection.  During  this  agitation 
•be  leaned  her  head  against  Davenant*s 
•boulder;  and  as  he  tenderly  supported  ^nd 
kindly  soothed  her,  poor  Clara,  who  was 
leally  enduring  excessive  pain  from  her  foot, 
was  not  made  more  easy  by  witnessing  this 
•oene. 

The  coach  stopped  to  set  down  the  du^pe- 
fone  and  went  on  again,  while  Clara  looked 
oot  of  the  window  in  order  to  avoid  observing 
what  she  now  feared  might  be  the  tenderness 
ti  declared  ]oyeTS ;  and  as  she  did  so,  she  lifleiU 
mp  her  full  and  burdened  heart  in  supplicatioif ' 
tbat  she  might  be  enabled  to  bear  with  forti- 
tada  and  calmness  this  severe  trial. 
Seaieely  had  her  thoughts  returned  to  earth 
B«  and  she  had  begun  to  suspect,  on 
•  redoubling  her  sobs,  that  she  was 
og  what  she  had  before  really  felt, 
to  prolong  the  tender  assiduities  of 
when  bj  the  light  of  the  lamps, 
yoong  man  running  along- 
wbo  had  assaulted  Dave- 
ilsded  that  he  meant  to 
"^atiaftction  that  night 
*  the  nest  day. 
^  Mlaii  now  took 
^-^-ilntlon  not 


the  real  illness  and  deep  anxiety  of  Clara 
were  not  even  suspected  by  either  of  them ; 
and  a  feeling  which  she  could  not  conquer, 
made  her  resolve  not  to  complain  and  ask  to 
put  her  foot  up  on  the  seat  by  Eleanor — no, 
not  though  she  died  from  the  forbearance. 
And  while  Davenant  uttered  and  Eleanor 
heard  the  words,  **  Dear  girl !  My  sweet 
Eleanor!*' — even  Clara*s  presence  seemed 
forgotted  by  them  both. 

At  length  they  reached  home,  and  Dave- 
nant insisted  on  taking  out  the  apparently 
nerveless  Eleanor  in  his  arms.  «He  then  re- 
turned to  hand  out  Clara,  wondering  that  he 
had  never  seen  her  offer  to  assist  Eleanor  in 
any  way  as  she  rose  to  get  to  the  step  of  the 
coach.  But  his  wonder  ceased,  wnen,  on 
reaching  the  carriage,  and  receiving  no  an- 
swer when  he  announced  his  return,  he  as- 
cended the  step  and  found  Clara  cold,  pale, 
and  insensible  m  one  corner  of  the  seat. 

Self-reproved  for  his  long  neglect  of  her,  he 
now  bore  her  from  the  coach  with  trembling 
anxiety  to  a  sofa  in  the  dining-parlour,  where 
her  appearance  so  much  resembled  death,  that 
Davenant  experienced  considerable  alarfn,  till 
Eleanor  assured  him  she  had  only  fainted,  and 
that  stimulating  scents  would  soon  revive  her. 
But  there  were  none  in  the  house ;  and  a  gen^ 
tleman  who  had  entered  the  parlour  after  Da- 
venant and  Clara,  now  ran  out  of  it  again,  and 
returned  soon  with  salts  and  hartshorn,  which 
Eleanor  took  without  looking  at  him ;  and  on 
their  application  Clara  revived,  to  the  great 
relief  of  Davenant,  Who  demanded  of  Eleanor 
to  what  she  attributed  Clara*s  illness. 

Eleanor  was  ready  with  an  answer;  she 
therefore  whispered  in  reply,  *'  Did  you  not 
hear  at  the  party  that  the  54th  regiment  of  foot 
was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies  immediately  1*' 

**  I  did ;  and  is  that  the  regiment  where— V 

"  Yes.'* 

**  Oh,  then  this  is  all  accounted  for.** 

Clara  now  recovered  her  senses, and  opened 
her  eyes ;  but  the  moment  she  beheld  the  stran- 
ger who  had  followed  the  party  in,  who  had 
fetched  the  medicines,  and  who  had  now  re- 
tired into  the  back  of  the  room,  she  eagerly 
exclaimed,  fixing  on  him  a  look  of  terror  and 
aversion,  **  what  does  that  man  do  here  t  and 
what  brings  him  hither  1"  And  as  she  spoke, 
she  inadvertently  threw  her  right  arm  round 
Davenant,  who  hung  over  her,  as  if  she  meant 
to  protect  him. 

This  exclamation  turned  all  eyes  on  the 
stranger,  who  gracefully  approaching,  though 
in  considerable  emotion,  exclaimed,  **  Be  easy, 
sweet  soul !  and  never  let  me  see  such  an  ex- 
pression of  hate  and  terror  of  me  again  on  the 
sweetest  face  in  the  world,  or  I  shall  di^  of  it 
for  ever.  Mr.  Davenant,  I  am  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  to  whom  ^on  %|a.v«  ^qkvi  c»\\  '\;»x' 
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your  11.11110,  I  tlioiiglit  the  si^ht  would  have 
killfMl  inu.  And  have  I  (said  I  to  myself) 
h(>(Mi  nlfrontincr  that  noble  and  generous  Mr. 
DaviMisint!  wlio  not  only  saved  my  poor  bro- 
tiicr  Joiiirs  lite  in  India,  but  his  fame,  and 
Vffy  liki'ly  \\\a  rouI  too!  So  I  ran  as  fast  as 
1  could  atirr  the  carriage,  which  luckily  for 


ner  to  me  is  at  times  full  as  tender  as  it  b  to. 
Eleanor."  ! 

The  next  morning  Davenant  called  ia  aboctj 
noon.  He  too  bad  passed  a  sleepless  night  i 
Colonel  O' Byrne,  (whom  he  found  in  tbei 
street,)  after  going  into  a  rapture  cofKemiof 
Claraf  hoped  be  might,  without  presamption. 


nil',  Htoppini  to  set  down;  and  liere  I  am  with   ask  whether  he  was  engaged  to  Miss  Delaey! 


»  brad  full  of  wino,  but  a  heart  full  of  grati- 
tudi*,  to  make  any  apology  that  you  think  fit. 


"  0  dear,  no !"  was  the  reply. 

'*  But  is  there  no  love  at  all  between  yoiT: 


i),  Mr.  DavniuiU,  what  would  poor  John  for  indeed,  Mr.  Davenant,  1  could  not  but  think; 
0*Byrni'  frrl  if  he  know  that  his  brother  had  '  the  sweet  creature  threw  her  fine  arm  naaA\ 
HtW)  hiH  una  n^^inst  you  !  O,  sir!  if  you  j  you,  to  protect  you  from  me,  in  a  manner veyj 
hnvo  uiiy  pity  in  your  nature,  do  lay  your  ;  like  love,  and  made  you  the  most  enviable  of[ 
cane  across  my  shoulder,  and  then  I  shall  be  |  men  in  my  eyes.'* 
easy.**  |      «*  Indeed,  1  am  not  so  happy v^*  replied  Di> 

All  this  was  uttered  with  such  volubility,   tenant.    Bnthehimself  could  not  help  remsa- 
tiiai  Davniant  could  not  interrupt  him.     But    bering,  and  with  excessive  emotion,  that  Clm 
now  takinir  his  hand,  ho  said,  "  he  could  not   had  thrown  her  arm  around  him,  and  had  gated 
havo  luvn  sorrv  for  anv  circumstance  that  had    ^^  O'Byme  with  abhorrence.     Yet  heiemem-i 
made  him  known  to  ("olonel  D'Byme,  a  gal-   *>ered  that,  benevolent  as  she  was,  she  wouUj 
hint  and  luuch-rospcctt'dotricer,  if  that  circum-   ^^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^   looked  the  same,  probably, 
stance  had  not  alarmed  the  ladies  present;  and    whoever  had  been  the  object  in  danger, 
he  assured  him,  that  ol'  his  pardon  he  vi;u»  cer-  ■      ^^^^  ^^  inquiry  concerning  Clara*s  health 
lain;  hut  thai  he  r»>quire»l  him  to  ask  that  of  «ndfoot,  Davenant  exclaiminJ,  "So,  MissIV-j 
Miss  Delanev  and  Miss  Mussrave."  lancy,  I  find  that  Colonel  O'Byme's  exenioM 

-  t>li !  voil  art*  only  too  cenerous  to  me,"  »"  vo"  ^^^our  ibe  other  night  were  not  the 
Tt^pliexl  i  VUvrne ;  "  ask  partlon  of  these  sweet  ">^^  '«"!« *^«  spontaneous  humamtx,  but  of « 
creaiures!-lthai  1  will!  — but  how  olVn  !    tenderer feelmg.'" 


'  uiu>i  1  nol  eotne  every  Jay  for  a  nionih,  and 

I  a<k  ii  ai  slated  hours  ?     But  no,  that  would 

■  bt'  n^ward  and  not  punishment,  and  I  know  I 

*Mily  deserve  the  Kilter;  and  ye:,"  adde«l  he, 

wiih   A  de*'p    stjih  as   he   ijaziHi  on   CI  An, 

"  Miss  IVl.iiH'v's  'o  "k  o?.iv«'rs!."r.  s^Ave  me  a 
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"Nonsense!"  replied  Clara;  ^' what  his 
the  f 'olish  man  been  telling  you  1^ 

"  No  nonsense,  but  a  serious  truth  to  him, 
poor  fellow!  1  breakfasted  with  him  this 
momini:,  uid  he  told  me  that  the  look  of  term 
and  aversion  with  which  you  regarded  hia, 
his  r.Ajr.trv:  bim  evrr  since;  and  that  the 
^>  ■>■<:  fAv.ur  i  could  do  f.im  would  be  to 
i-vr-  :..ii  .r.  rr  T'.ur.ity.  by  iritroducins  him 
:  :. ;.  .n-.lr, ::'  .tiJLr.irij  frotn  you  one  of  Tc^:r 
u  >  _  ■, '.  *  A  - . :   •  z  j  b-r  r.r  V  o  1  e Ii t  smiles.     Mai  I 

"  A  r  y  :':  .r  r  ■:  :  :*  y :  l  rs  I  »h  all  be  glad  to  see." 
•*  r _:  ::  ;.  .;  w.>;:  ::•  s^e  him  only  as  a 
•  -  J  :  •" ...  -r  '  At*'  T  .  L  n ::  aware  thai  at  the 
0  >-:.  j.:v  T  :  ly.  ::  t.-...  Drive,  andmhereTer 
.T  •  ■  •  :  :.::.Tr  :.-*<>'  y  :l.  C  Lionel  (^' Byrne 
^  -s  .  ■  i  ■_ ; :.:  .  ? i*:  ^iini  a:  y  zii  with  asc-'U- 
>■■   :  .  •  .  :>•  --i'..   .:  i*  j.>:::E:':ner3  bestow  on 

•  -  •  • 

•1   .:  .*:     yj,  \'.i:  I  hire  ihcLaht  my  self 

•  .  -'  -    .  :  -.«::   .  ■*  r  :>  r-iic  ; — bui  a!  first  1 

■     i;  .  ::■:  .    -  :5  l'-ti-:-.  ir.i  I  icld  her  so." 

■■  "N:  •*   •-     .-.*"  *.:. :  K'.ir-.r:  "and  1  own 

•'  .-  *     -    .^-r  *■•  '.;.:.  -^  .   :-r  ci'.Ie*.?  yours  tht 

■■.•'-   .  i*-  •'-  >*-■►:.-*•.  'iLce  in  r>.«  wrrlJ." 

•   "-"     ■•    ;  >u. ;  -*  :  \:  -.■:  •..    _£?.:.  p.vr  man! 

— J  i:   •  ■    -»  ■-■"   :_■.:.  1.   ■->  ::"  '.ry;-..^  to  niikr 

''    v«  ".  -  ;  ..•■:    .    "i  :.-•:  siSr  .:*;.!-  lacf,  awl 

':■'.:     .. -   .r  •;    *  .:  ^  -   :-m  ir.ii  branas  in 

^    s>  "  »    »•:.">  'ii"r.      I  *..    i   tiai  I  cocld  ml 

.^-s.  it-      ■    .-■:*.-: :•*    • .  ■*    fi?  h-?   had  ^.nv 

■ '  :.  1  •.    .  .-  ■i-.-r* ••:;*«?.     IT  .;  A" '  i:  say*  >liis  IV 

>>   -IS-. ■  ■?,■'  •^c"  -•;  •'  in  wi:h  ^r^ai  em'v 
-    :.   •   .1.::  is  t  .u.-  :> -zii.  arc  .itr  fnend.  si« 
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sImII  always  be  willing  to  see  and  receive  Co- 
lonel 0*Byrne;  but  that  he  never,  never  can 
be  more  to  her  than  a  friend." 

**  But  if  Colonel  0*Bjme  anka  me  if  there 
be  mny  particular  reason  for  your  crushing  bis 
iMipes-^what  am  I  to  say  T* 

**  Is  it  necessary  to  give  a  reason  t" 

**  Suppose  he  should  ask  whether  your  af- 
fections are  already  engaged — what  can  I  an- 
swer I" 

^  Tell  him  you  do  not  know/*  she  replied, 
taming  very  pale. 

^  But  what  if  /  wish  to  know,  and  presume 
to  mflk  the  question  1 — What  if  for  reasons  of 
mtj^  awn  I  ask  yon  as  a  friend  interested  in 
joor  welfare,  whether  your  affections  are  dis- 
•Bgmged  Of  not  ?** 

CUra,  confounded  at  this  most  unexpected 
address,  got  up,  sat  down,  turned  now  pale, 
M>w  red,  and  was  at  first  wholly  unable  to 
maawer.  Eleanor  meanwhile  was  equally  pcr- 
larbed,  though  from  different  feelings ;  k>r  she 
aware  that  such  was  Clani*s  diseased  re- 
nce  (as  she  thought  it)  for  truth,  that  she 
rould  answer  ^^yes,^  if  stie  answered  at  all; 

~  that  if  Davenant  asked  whetlier  £.ieutenant 
lumont  were  the  object  of  her  love,  she 
would  as  decidedly  answer  **no;**  she  there- 
Cn«  feared  that  Davenant  might,  on  hearing 
Ikat  negative,  begin  to  suspect  from  her  con- 
fcsioo  tlist  he  himself  was  the  beloved  object. 
Shm  accordingly  thought  it  better  to  interfere; 
wad  bad  just  be^n  to  chide  Davenant  for  put^ 
^uig  such  questions  to  such  a  truth-spc^aking 
penoa^  when  Clara  found  courage  to  reply, 
**  Surely,  sir,  no  one  has  a  right  to  put  such  a 
ytioo  as  yours  to  any  woman ;  I  therefore 
beg  you  to  excuse  my  answering  it;  and  in 
•0  doing,  allow  me  to  observe,  that  I  believe  1 
MB  only  asserting  the  privileges  of  my  sex.** 

**  I  am  answered,  madam,**  s^id  Davenant 
bowing  coldly  and  proudly ;  **  and  have  now 
BO  doubts  remaining,  ^ou  would  have  in- 
■iBatly  said  no,  ingenuous  as  you  are,  if  you 
eoald  bave  done  so  with  truth.  But  though 
ibo  daughter  of  Mrs.  Delancy  does  not  choose 
Id  eoostder  me  as  her  friend,  I  hope  to  be  able 
oao  day  or  other  to  convince  her  that  I  am 
neb,  and  that  my  recent  question  was  not 
daettled  by  idle  curiosity.** 

Clarm  now  endeavoured  to  answer  him,  but 
eoald  oot;  and  bursting  into  tears  she  hastily 
liA  the  room. 
•«  Ah !    I  see  how  it  is !   poor  0*Byme  !** 
Davenant,  **  and  happy  Beaumont !  for 
b  the  name  of  the  lieutenant,  is  it  not!** 
**  It  is,**  replied  Eleanor,  and  changed  the 
Mbicet  as  fast  as  possible. 

Tbe  next  day,  as  Clara  was  desirous  of  air, 
teagb  she  was  unable  to  take  exercise,  she ; 
■eeompanied    Eleanor,   Davenant,    and    her^ 
Rvdiao,  in  the  open  barouche  to  a  florist*s  in  > 
M  Kiog*s  Road.    On  their  way  they  drove 
Ibfougb  Bond-street ;  and  while  their  course 
iiopcded  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  throng ; 


of  carriages,  a  young  man,  s^ing  Clara,  came 
out  of  a  shop  near  which  they  were  detained, 
and  begged  leave  to  show  her  the  sword  which 
she  had  bespoken,  as  it  was  quite  finished 
and  ready  to  send  according  to  order. 

^*  A  sword  !  —  you  order  a  sword,  child ! 
What  can  you  want  with  a  sword  !**  exclaim- 
ed her  guardian  to  the  conscious  Clara,  who 
was  covered  with  blushes  of  the  deepest  con- 
fusion ;  while  Davenant,  though  he  had  taught 
himself  at  last  to  believe  all  hope  of  Clara*s 
being  his  was  over,  felt  as  much  agitated  as 
if  he  now  suspected  it  for  the  first  time. 

Clara  however  soon  recovered  herself,  and 
replied,  **  I  certainly  do  not  want  a  sword  for 
myself,  sir ;  but  I  want  one  as  a  gift  for  a 
military  friend  of  mine,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  your  opinion  of  iL** 

**0h,  ho!  1  see  how  it  is,**  said  Morley, 
with  a  significant  and  pleased  look  at  Eleanor; 
and  he  would  have  looked  at  Davenant,  but 
his  head  was  averted ;  for  he  really  felt  his 
mind  relieved  by  the  conviction  which  he  now 
I  had,  that  what  he  had  uttered,  fancying  it 
mij^ht  be  a  /t>,  was  in  reality  a  truth. 

The  young  man  now  exhibited  the  sword, 
which  was  so  handsome  in  all  respects  as  to 
deserve  every  possible  commendation;  and 
Eleanor  with  an  arch  smile  observed,  *'  Yoor 
military  friend,  Clara,  will  really  be  the  envy 
of  the  regimenL** 

The  young  man  now  desired  to  know  to 
whom  and  to  what  place  the  sword  was  to  be 
sent ;  and  Clara  replied  with  more  blushes,— 
for  she  was  conscious  of  the  interpretation  to 
which  her  expensive  gift  had  exposed  her,— 
**  It  is  to  be  sent  to  Lieutenant  Beaumont, 
54th  regiment,  Lynn  Regis.** 

The  carriage  then  drove  on;  and  both  EHea- 
nor  and  Morley,  feeling  their  spirits  exhilarat- 
ed by  the  unusual  consciousness  that  they 
were  in  reality  more  honest  than  they  had 
thought  themselves,  talked  and  laughed  in- 
cessantly. But  Clara  was  loo  oppressed  by 
an  unpleasant  consciousness  to  speak ;  and 
Davenant,  spite  of  his  better  judgment,  felt 
displeased  and  jealous.  Nor  were  these  emo- 
tions unmixed  with  pique,  though  he  knew  he 
had  no  right  to  feel  it;  and  he  showed  this 
feeling  by  carefully  avoiding  to  look  at  or 
speak  to  Clara,  aiMl  by  seemin|r  to  be  wholly 
engrossed  by  Eleanor*s  bewitching  smiles, 
and  to  hang  enamoured  on  her  winning  ac- 
cents. 

Clara  saw  and  felt  his  neglect,  and  almost 
fancied  that  the  sword  bad  occasioned  this 
marked  change  in  his  manner.  *Mf  so,** 
thought  she,  **he  loves  me,  and  is  iealous! 
and  O  that  I  had  but  resolution  to  declare  that 
Beaumont  never  will,  nev«  can,  be  more  to 
me  than  he  already  is  !** 

But  she  could  not  prevail  on  herself  to  vo- 
lunteer this  assurance,  and  Davenant  remained 
undeceived. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  DavoBant 
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came,  Morley  desired  to  see  him  in  his  own 
study ;  and  when  he  entered,  his  uncle  looked 
so  grave  and  so  distant,  that  Davenant  asked 
whether  he  had  offended  him. 

**  Offended  me !  No ;  but  you  have  vexed 
and  disappointed  me,  I  own.*' 

"In  what,  sirV 

"  Why,  I  fear  you  are  trifling  with  the  af- 
fections of  a  too  susceptible  girl,  Sidney/' 

"  Sir !" 

"Yes;  —  I  see  very  clearly  that  Eleanor 
loves  you,  and  I  think  she  has  some  reason  to 
think  you  love  her ;  and  yet  I  find  from  her 
that  you  have  not  made  her  any  serious  pro- 
posals." 

**  Did  you  ask  the  question,  sir  V 

**  I  did ;  because  on  questioning  Clara  alone 
concerning  your  behaviour  to  Eleanor  last 
night,  she  owned  that  during  tlie  drive  home, 
your  behaviour  to  each  other  was  so  much  that 
of  lovers,  that  she  concluded  you  meant  to 
offer  to  Eleanor  very  soon.*' 

"  Miss  Delancy  said  this  V 

**  Yes ;  therefore  I  really  think  it  my  duty, 
as  Eleanor's  guardian,  to  request  that  you  will 
either  desist  from  your  attentions  before  the 
poor  girl's  peace  is  quite  destroyed,  or  propose 
to  her  at  once." 

"  What  I  before  my  mind  is  made  up !" 

*'  But  your  mind  ought  to  be  made  up  now 
one  way  or  the  other,  Sidney." 

"  I  own  it — I  own  it. — And  does  Miss  De- 
lancy think  I  ought  to  offer  to  her  friend  V 

**  To  be  sure  she  does,"  boldly  replied  Mor- 
levs  fancying  Clara's  opinion  had  more  weight 
with  his  nephew  than  his  own. 

**  And  perhaps  she  wishes  me  to  offer  to 
Eleanor V 

**  \o  doubt  she  does." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  so  V 

**  Yes;  1  am,  I  am  sure  she  did." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Davrnant,  "the  die  is 
now  cast ;  and  1  hope  by  tomorrow  I  shall 
have  quite  resolved  to  olTer  to  Eleanor  — 
thouwh  1  could  have  wished  to  have  had  more 
opportunities  first  of  studying  her  character." 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Morley;  "do  you  not 
already  know  that  she  is  a  beauty,  a  preat 
heiress,  full  of  talents  and  accomplishments 
and  irraoes,  and  that  she  loves  you  dearly  V 

"The  last  I  do  not  know  ;  but  that  know- 
ledfje,  sir,  will  be,  after  all,  the  most  decisive 
with  me." 

Thiiv  then  separated.  And  as  Eleanor  that 
day  ami  the  next  ihouirht  proper  to  look  lan- 
ouid  and  depressed,  belore  tlie  day  ended  Dave- 
nent  had  otfered  her  his  hand,  and  he  left  the 
house  her  accepted  and  di-rlared  lovrr. 

1  will  not  venture  to  assert  that  Clara  slept 
mui^h  that  niijht,  nor  that  she  did  not  repine 
I  at  Kieanor's  happiness;  but  it  was  not  from 
srlfish  feelings  only,  and  because  she  wishfd 
Davenanl's  choice  had  fallen  on  herself'.  She 
I  was  intlueneed  also  by  a  benevolent  fear  that 
as  Davenant  was  evidently  an  artless  and  in- 


genuous character,  he  would  not  he  happy  re 
a  union  with  a  woman  whose  habits  were  of 
a  contrary  nature.  Bat  his  fate  was  oow  d^ 
cided,  and  hers  too  she  feared.  Still  she  met 
the  blow  with  that  dignity  of  mind  which  be- 
longed to  the  integrity  of  her  character,  nd 
was  firmly  resolved  to  stnigrgle  with  and  to: 
overcome  a  passion  already  hopeless,  and  whidi , 
would  soon  become  criminal. 

Eleanor  certainly  did  all  she  could  to  id- 
crease  Clara*8  secret  pain,  by  the  ungeneroo* 
triumph  which  she  expressed ;  for  though  bIm 
more  than  suspected  that  Clara's  feelings  to- 
wards Davenant  were  very  nearly  those  of 
love,  she  made  a  parade  of  her  own  hopes,  aid « 
of  the  tender  devotion  which   her  lover  dii- 


played  towards  her.  . 

Clara  thought  this   conduct  rery  nnffrne-; 
reus;  but  she  would  have  excused  it,  had  she 
known  that  Eleanor's  declaration  of  confidence 
in  Davenant's  devoted  attachment  was  a  faJM 
one ;  and  that,  as  she  was  only  too  sore,  if 
her  guardian  and  herself  had  not  taken  cine 
to  impress  on  his  mind  a  conviction  that  Clan 
was  in  loye  with  Mr.  Beaumont,  his  choice 
would   never  have  fallen  on  her,  pi^  and 
jealousy  urged  the  vaunting  manner,  which, 
though   it  wounded  Clara,   proved   that  ber| 
happiness  was  not  so  secure  as  she  declared  it' 
to  be.  I 

Clara's  foot  continued  painful  enough  fort 
few  days  after  the  engagement  of  Davenant 
and  Eleanor  was  known,  to  allow  her  to  de-i 
cline  going  out  with  them  either  on  mornincj 
expeditions  or  to  evening  parties ;  and  as  she 
turned  this  enforced  solitude  to  the  hesi  ac- 
count, by  fortifying  her  mind  ajrainst  the  fur- 
ther indulcrence  of  her  feelincrs,  she  could  not 
be  said  to  be  miserable,  thuuuh  she  wa«  rtn 
far  from  being  happy.  She  was  also  support'"«i 
by  the  consciousness,  that  no  one  but  Klt^n'-r 
suspected  her  attachment,  and  something  whis- 
pered her  that  Eleanor  would  not  reveal  her 
weakness  to  Davenant. 

Clara's  foot  was  now  considerably  betur; 
and  she  resolved  to  decline  accompanyinethc 
lovers  no  lontjer.  During  her  confi'nemeni, 
Morlev  had  heard  that  no  tidinsps  had  veib«n 
received  of  the  poor  Harrisons;  but  that. 
thou«;h  their  creditors  had  su.^pected  liiem  ^-f 
a  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  it  was  thought  ihfv 
were  livinv  in  jjreat  poverty  and  obsccriiT 
somewhere  in  London.  Clara,  on  hearinsr 
this,  would  have  given  a  great  reward  m  arv 
one  who  could  have  discovered  their  oWe; 
but  she  could  not  contrive  any  means  of  set- 
lintr  about  such  an  inquiry.  j 

One  morning  Clara  consented  to  accempany 
Eleanor  and  her  chnpcmnt^  attended  by  l>3vt- 
nant,  to  make  cheap  purchases  at  Flint's,  c-n 
F'ish-street-hill.  Eleanor  and  Clara  hein"  next 
the  door  when  the  carriage  stoppi'd,they  were 
handed  out  by  Davenant  before  their  cAtiff- 
rom ;  and  while  Clara  was  looking  riMind  tl 
the  passing  objects,  as  she  was  waiting  till 
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the  old  lady  with  them  should  have  alighted, 
•he  saw  a  man  shabbily  dressed  pass  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sueei  with  a  Tery  ouick 
•1^,  and  was  convinced  that  she  behelJ  the 
long-lo4t  Mr.  Harrison.  She  communicated 
her  convictions  to  Eleanor,  who  was  now  fol- 
lowinff  the  old  lady  into  the  shop ;  and  though 
Eleanor  tried  to  detain  her,  she  instantly,  for- 
getting her  recent  lameness,  ran  down  the 
•treet,  keeping  the  supposed  Mr.  Harrison  in 
vlfht,  till  she  saw  him  disappear  in  a  shop 
Joist  round  the  corner. 

Eleanor  and  Davenant  now  came  up  with 
her  as  she  stopped  to  take  breath,  and  Dave- 
■■Bt  chid  her  mr  forgetting  her  foot. 

^  How  could  I  think  of  myself,**  cried  she, 
**  »t  such  a  moment !— But  I  roust  go  into  that 
•hop  aAer  him.'* 

**  Pray  do  not,*'  said  Eleanor  eagerly ;  *'  it 
would  be  cruelty  and  not  kindness,  to  force 
Mr.  Harrison,  if  it  be  really  he,  to  be  seen 
■gainst  bin  will.** 

And  Davenant,  who  had  heard  the  misfor- 
tomes  and  disappearance  of  the  Harrisons  dis- 
cv^oed,  was  inclined  to  Eleanor's  opinion. 
However,  as  Clara  was  already  in  the  shop, 
•ad  Davenant  followed  her,  Eleanor  was  forced 

fiot  there  was  no  Mr.  Harrison  to  be  seen. 
Still,  as  Clara  was  sure  that  she  had  seen  him 
•Bter,  she  entreated  to  know  whether  a  gentle- 
mmn  of  the  name  of  Harrison  did  not  lodge 
there ;  and  afler  a  little  hesitation  the  shopman 
•aid  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Harrison  and 
hia  family  did  certainly  occupy  the  apartments 
on  their  second  floor,  but  that  they  never  saw 
■ay  one. 

**0  jes!  I  am  sure  they  will  see  me," 
cried  Clara;  and  she  had  scarcely  added, 
**take  up  this  card  to  them,"  when  Sfr.  Har- 
litoii,  anconscious  what  was  going  forward, 
came  down  stairs  and  re-entered  the  shop. 
He  started  at  seeing  Clara  and  Eleanor,  and 
would  have  retreated ;  but  Clara  seised  his 
arm ;  and  bursting  into  tears  as  she  gased  on 
hia  indigent  appearance,  his  pale  cheek,  and 
BUioos  countenance,  she  faltered  out,  **  My 
itm  Mr.  Harrison,  why  have  you  so  long  and 
••eraelly  hidden  yourself  from  your  friends?** 

Eleanor  too,  but  with  embarrassment,  now 
forward  and  reproached  him  as  Clara 
done ;  while  Clara  beirged  to  see  his  wife 
lamily-     Excessive  emotion  at  first  pre- 


Harrison  from  reply  inj^;  but  at 
length  he  said  he  would  prepare  his  wife  for 
ihe  visit,  and  lefl  them. 

••  Had  I  not  better  return  to  Flint's,"  said 
Davenanu  *'to  the  old  lady  t" 

**  Certainly,  certainly,**  said  Eleanor,  ea- 
fsHy. 

But  Clara,  who  wished  him  to  witness  a 
•eeae  which  would,  she  thought,  be  the  means 
of  iaf cresting  him  in  her  friends*  fsvour,  as  she 
his  power  to  serve  them  was  great,  re- 
~  him  not  to  go  till  Mr.  Harrison  caoie 


back.  When  he  did,  she  presented  Dsvenant 
to  him,  whom  Mr.  Harrison  remembered  when 
fte  was  a  boy ;  and  she  asked  if  he  might  not 
accompany  them  up  stairs. 

** Certainly,*'  said  Harrison;  'Mt  is  less 
painful  to  have  strangers  witness  our  chancre 
of  fortune  than  friends; — but  my  poor  wife 
wishes  to  see  such  dear  friends  as  you  and  Miss 
Musgrave ;  and  if  what  the  papers  tell  us  is 
true,  Mr.  Davenant  has  a  right  to  follow  Miss 
Musgrave  anywhere." 

Davenant  smiled,  Eleanor  blushed,  Clara 
sighed,  and  followed  Harrison  up  the  dark  and 
narrow  stairs,  which  led  to  a  large,  low,  dark 
room  looking  into  a  court,  where  three  fins 
girls  were  busily  employed  working  muslin  for 
a  maintenance,  (as  they  afterwards  learned,) 
and  a  fourth  was  copying  music. 

As  soon  as  the  poor  girls  saw  Clara  and 
Eleanor,  they  ran  up  to  them,  and  hanging 
fondly  round  them,  wept  out  a  welcome; 
while  both  their  visiters  were  loo  much  affected 
at  tho  evidences  of  indigence  and  virtuous  in- 
dustry around  them,  to  he  able  to  speak ;— >nor 
was  Davenant  an  unmoved  spectator  of  the 
scene. 

A  door  which  led  to  an  inner  apartment  now 
opened  and  Mrs.  Harrison  appeared,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  husband  ana  walking  with 
difficulty ;  while  on  her  pale  face  snd  mesgre 
person,  few  traces  remained  of  that  excelling 
loveliness  which  had  so  long  provoked  the 
envy  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  and  hao  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  her  present  distress. 

She  received  Clara  and  Eleanor  with  great 
affection,  and  declared  they  were  the  only 
friends  of  her  better  days  whom  she  could  bear 
to  see,  because  she  was  sure  that  they  had  no 
pleasure  in  witnessing  a  scene  like  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  if  Mr.  Davenant  was  worthy  (and 
she  did  not  doubt  but  he  was)  the  hand  of 
Eleanor  Musgrave,  she  knew  he  would  coo- 
'  miserate  as  strongly  as  they  did,  what  she 
,  miffht  call  undeserved  obloquy  and  misfortune. 

Sirs.  Harrison  was  now  placed  on  a  couch 
by  her  affectionate  husband ;  and  as  she  lay 
there  supported  by  pillows,  her  visiters  sat 
near  her,  in  order  that  they  might  hear  what 
she  said,  as  her  illness  hsd  renoered  her  voiee 
faint,  and  her  husband  sested  himself  on  the 
couch  beside  her. 

''  My  desr  friend,"  said  Clara,  '<  I  was  not 

Krepared  to  see  yoo  so  very  ill — but  yon  aie 
etter,  I  hope  !" 

"  Yes ;  for  since  my  giris  and  their  fiitker 
have  procured  employment,  I  am  happier ;  and . 
as  medicine  snd  attendance  are  very  expensive 
things,  you  know  I  cannot  afford  to  be  ill ;  and 
if  I  get  well,  I  can  perhaps  earn  money  too." 
"  Oh  !  my  dear  young  friends,"  cried  Har- 
rison, "  there  is  the  pang,  the  greatest  pang  of 
all — to  see  that  woman,  rich,  well-bom,  and 
accustomed  to  luxuries,  now  in  this  miserable, 
unhealthy  place,  and  talking  of  working  for 
her  bread  r 
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*^It  must  not  be — it  shall  not  be,**  cried 
Clara  and  Eleanor  at  once,  and  Davenant 
turned  away. 

"  It  must  be,  or  we  must  submit  to  owe  pe- 
cuniary obligation;  and  my  pride  is  not  yet 
sunk  so  low,    said  Mrs.  Harrison. 

At  this  moment,  a  fine  boy  about  three 
years  old  ran  up  stairs,  and  bounded  into  the 
room,  saving,  **  Mamma,  papa,  don't  you 
know  it  IS  my  birthday,  and  that  I  always 
used  to  have  a  plum-pudding  for  my  dinner  ! 
but  Mary  says  she  can't  make  one  now." 

This  artless  remonstrance  occasioned  a 
silence  of  a  minute  or  two.  At  length,  Mr. 
Haurison,  seating  the  little  pleader  on  his 
knee,  said  in  a  hoarse  voice,  '*  My  dear  James, 
we  never  mean  to  keep  birthdays  in  our  family 
again ;  but  Mary  may  buy  you  two-penny- 
worth of  raisins,  as  you  are  a  good  child,  and 
it  is  your  birthday ;"  and  the  delighted  child, 
afler  struggling  to  get  from  Clara,  who  wanted 
to  kiss  him,  because  he  was  so  eager  to  pro- 
cure the  plums,  ran  out  of  the  room  in  a 
transport  of  infantine  joy. 

'*  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  "  poor  child ! 
thy  parents  have  had  enough  of  keeping  birth- 
days.— I  suppose  you  know,  young  ladies, 
that  our  present  misfortunes  are  wholly  owing 
to  that  little  dance  we  gave,  to  celebrate  the 
return  of  our  son  Richard,  on  his  birthday  V 

**  No,  indeed,  we  did  not,"  said  Clara  with 
great  emotion,  casting  a  side-look  at  Eleanor, 
who  turned  excessively  pale. 

**  Yes,  some  one  was  so  cruel  as  to  go  and 
tell  the  Somervilles — No,  to  tell  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville,  that  we  had  fine  company,  fine  music, 
fine  wines, — such  as  champafine,  and  I  believe 
Burgundy  ;  pines,  grapes ;  in  short — such  a 
supper,  as  even  in  our  best  days  we  could  not 
have  purchased,  and  which  was,  you  knitw, 
entirely  made  up  of  the  remnants  of  presents 
given  us  by  our  friends.  This  made  Mr. 
Somerville  conclude  1  had  made  a  secret 
purse  and  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy  ;  therefore, 
when  I  had  tiie  prospect  of  netting  into  a  lu- 
crative trade,  he  refused  to  si^n  my  certificate, 
and  even  persuaded  my  other  creditors,  for- 
merly my  well-wishers,  to  believe  with  him 
that  I  was  a  dishonest  man,  nay,  I  might  say, 
a  villain.  Being  thus  deprived  of  reputation, 
I  could  not  bear  to  remain  where  I  fancied 
every  eye  I  met  reproached  me;  and  we  re- 
moved to  London,  resolving  to  hide  ourselves 
from  every  one ;  while  the  remittances  which 
my  eldest  son  in  India  had  sent  me,  were  all 
expended  very  soon,  in  trying  to  restore  that 
dear  sufferer,  whose  health  sunk  under  the 
consciousness  of  disgrace,  though  she  knew 
it  to  be  unmerited ;  and  at  length  we  were 
forced  to  remove  hither." 

**  But  why,"  cried  Clara,  "did  you  not 
apply  to  us  to  clear  your  aspersed  fame  to 
Mr.  Somerville  V 

"  You  were  in  London,  and  he  refused  even 
to  see  or  hear  from  me." 


^*  But  he  is  in  London  now,  and  we  will  go ; 
to  him  directly,"  said  Eleanor,  rising  and: 
trembling  in  every  limb.  | 

**It  is  too  late  now,**  said  Mr.  Hsnisoa;. 
**  the  business  is  disposed  of.**  | 

*«  But  another  business  may  be  procured,**  ■ 
cried  Davenant;  '*  nay,  it  tkaU  be  procnRd.** , 
And  the  sanguine  Clara  already  saw  whst  the. 
wished  accomplished.  ■ 

**  You  are  very  good,**  said  the  hasbaod ; 
and  wife;  and  the  latter  added,  ^^Bnt  Mr., 
Somerville  is  an  impracticable  man— orrstfaerl 
his  wife  is  an  impracticable  woman;  and  I, 
do  not  know  why  exactly,  but  she  alwift 
seemed  to  bate  me,  yet  I  nerer  gare  bci  saj 
offence.*' 

*'  Yes,  yoQ  did — the  greatest  offenee  posa- 
ble,**  cried  Eleanor;  "you  were  (armors  mss- I 
tiful,  more  amiable,  and  more  admired  thas  | 
herself;  and  though  not  richer  than  she  wii, ; 
you  lived  in  a  more  elegant  style  and  k^ 
better  company." 

"  I  wish  she  coold  see  me  now,**  meekly 
replied  Mrs.  Harrison,  glancing  her  faded  eyes 
first  on  herself  and  then  round  the  room,  "sod 
I  think  her  malice  towards  me  would  be  sooa 
at  an  end." 

Eleanor  started  from  her  seat,  and  toraing 
to  the  window  sobbed  audibly ;  while  Dave- 
nant,  pleased  with  emotion  which  he  attriboti^ 
to  genuine  sensibility,  tenderly  tried  to  soothe 
her  irritated  feelings,  by  whispering  promiaeB 
to  be  a  friend  to  Mr.  Harrison. 

"  But  can  you  cure  her  erident  disesse  T— 
can  you  restore  her  to  what  she  was  before  f* 
Here  her  sobs  redoubled. 

**  O  dear  Eleanor!"  said  Mr.  Harrison, i 
**  would  such  hearts  as  yours  were  more  cons- 
mon  !  But  indeed  we  were  shocked  and  sur* 
prised  to  find  we  had  a  secret  foe ; — for  who,  but 
some  one  who  hated  us,  could  have  told  Mrs. 
Somerville  siich  lies  concerning  our  partr? 
and  we  thought,  except  Mrs.  Somerville,  we , 
had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world." 

Clara  now  looked  earnestly  at  Eleanor, an^ 
saw  her  bosom  heave  convulsively. 

"By  the  bye,"  continued  Mrs.  Harrisos, 
"  some  one  assured  us  it  was  you,  or  Mi$f 
Delancy,  Eleanor,  who  gave  Mrs.  Somerville 
such  a  false  and  fatal  description  of  oar  eiitpr-  [ 
tainment.  But  I  knew  it  could  not  be,  aad  I . 
was  quite  angry  at  any  one's  daring  to  accuse', 
you.''  i 

Eleanor's  good  feelings  were  now  forcibly ' 
awakened  by  the  voice  of  compunction,  and.' 
giving  way  to  their  dictates  she  precipiuied ' 
herself  at  the   feet  of  Mrs.  Harrison ;  and , 
seizins^  her  hand  exclaimed,  "  But  it  irai  I 
who  did  you  this  injury  ; — yet  not  as  an  ene- 
my, but  a  friend  ;  I  did  it  to  tease  your  known : 
enemy  Mrs.  Somerville,-^and  you  know  the 
rest.     But  I   shall  never  forgive  myself  as 
long  as  I  live  !" 

Surprise,  consternation,  and  sorrow,  now 
kept  every  one  silent  but  Clara,  who  eagerly 
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aHurvil  Mrs.  Harrison  Ihat  Bleanoi  had  io- 
jured  her  most  unconseiouslT,  and  lliat  she 
deepl;  lamenlad  that  Mrs.  Harrison  had  not 
inscantlj  informed  Eleanor  of  the  charge,  as 
by  that  [neana  all  nould  have  been  cleared  up. 
"  But  how  could  I  bear  lo  wound  her  feel- 
ings by  telling  her  of  ao  severe  an  accusaiioii 
against  her,  which  I  did  not  believe  she  de- 
Hcrred  1    But  rise,  Miss  Musgrave,  pray  do^ 


e  hops  to  be  restoied 


"But  1  ehflll  never  forgive  myself,"  said 
meaner  as  she  rose. 

While  a  sort  of  uncomfortable  silence  had  { 
now  Blolen  over  the  whole  family  of  Harrison, 
which  Kleanoi  eagerly  broke  by  repeated  ao- 
licitalions  lo  drive  directly  to  Mr.  Somerville's. 
Davpnant  lold  Mr.  Harrison  that  he  had  a 
particular  and  great  fevonr  to  beg  of  him  ; 
which  was,  that  he  would  set  off  immediate- 
ly, for  him.  to  bio  estate  in  Surrey,  "  I  uo- 
dflrstand,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  you  were  bred 

the  law,  but  relinquished  it  for  a  very  lu- 

ilive  (lade.  Vou  are,  therefore,  aa  a  quon- 
dam lawyer,  and  a  man  of  business,  the  very 
person  1  want.  I  find  my  late  uncle  had  a 
dishonesl  steward,  and  I  want  some  one  to  go 
and  see  if  ho  cannot  lie  made  lo  disgorge  some 
of  bis  ill-gotien  wealth; — but,  sir,  you  n^ust 
not  delay  a  day."  And  the  gratified  Harriion, 
renlly  deceived  by  Davenant't 
believing  ihat  hs  wanted  hi~  ~ 
preferred  bim  on  the  occasion  irom  a  convic- 
''  in  of  his  integrity,  eagerly  eipressed  bis 

lUirignesB  to  set  on  directly ;  while  Eleanor 
and  Clara,  who  suspected  Uavenant'a  motive, 
found  it  difficult  to  suppress  the  tears  ofplea- 
SDie  and  approbation. 

•'  Now,  air,"  said  Davenant,  "  let  me  speak 
to  you  below  stairs;"  and  when  ihey  returned, 
Harriaon  said  he  was  going  to  take  a  place  in 
the  coach  and  get  his  best  suit  out  of  pawn  ; 
in  the  meanwhile  he  begged  his  girls  to  pack 
him  up  some  linen,  iic. 

You  may  think  me  n  poor  foolish  wo- 
,"  cried  his  agitated  wife ;  "  but  the  idea 
Chat  I  shall  see  yoo,  Alfred,  look  like  a  gen- 
tl«man  agun  ia  very  delightful  to  me  1"  while 
HtUTicon,  pressing  Davenanl'a  hand,  nodded 
■diea  to  the  rest,  for  be  could  not  speak,  and 
tan  down  stairs. 

In  B  few  mJDules  more,  (and  while  Dave- 
lUinl  was  nsnuring  Mrs.  Harrison  ibat  his 
,   "  " "   lOt  allow  him  to  suffer  the  wife 

and  children  of  his  agent, 
—  '  to  call  Mr.  Harrison,  to  remain  in  SDch 
■I  UievO  the  little  boy  burst  into  the 
'  grart  big 


means,  young  ladl 

"  I  shall  not  know  a  moment's  peace  IJIl  I 
have  convinced  Mr.  Somerville,"  said  Elea- 
nor; "and  this  terrible  lesson  will  not,  I 
trust,  be  lost  on  me  in  future  life." 

"  Amen,"  oaid  Davenant  solemnly ;  and 
Eleanor  felt  rebuked  and  ashamed. 

Davenant  now  lold  Mrs.  Harrison  that,  as 
her  guardian  till  her  husband  returned,  he 
should  insist  on  finding  healthier  and  belter 
lodgings  for  her,  and  should  go  in  search  of 
them  immediately. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  who  was  now  rguita  o 
come  with  allthat  had  passed,  was  really 
weary  to  object,  even  if  she  had  bad  the  incli- 
nation; and  gracefully  begging  Davenant  (o 
believe  she  was  sensible  as  she  ougbi  to  be  of 
his  delicate  attentions,  she  pressed  Clam's 
hand,  kissed  Eleanor,  who  threw  heraelf  sob- 
bing on  her  neck,  and  then  desired  her  eldest 
daughter  to  lead  her  to  her  chamber. 

Clara  and  Eleanor  then  followed  Davenant, 
who  had  gone  to  call  up  the  carriage;  and 
after  they  were  sealed  lliey  drove  to  Flint's, 
lo  take  up  their  wondering  and  half.«ngTy 
eompanion.  Thev  then,  as  they  were  not  lar 
from  Clapham,  drove  Ibllher  over  London 
bridge,  by  Davenant's  desire,  in  seach  of 
lodgings ;  and  having  found  very  convenienl 
ones  on  the  edge  of  Clapham  common,  which 
could  be  entered  that  evening,  Ihey  re-entered 
London  over  Westminster  bridge,  and  drove 
to  the  house  of  Ur.  Somerville.  They  luckily 
fouiKl  him  at  home;  and  Clara,  notwitbool 
tears,  described  her  successful  effbri  lo  follow 
Mr.  Harrison,  and  the  whole  scene  of  his  po- 
verty and  his  distress,  ^he  then  described 
ibe  agony  of  Eleanor,  at  finding  that  his 
ery  and  his  injured  feme  proceeded  from  her 
fnlse  statement  lo  Mrs.  Somerville.  Here 
Eleanor,  ihe  self-judged  Eleanor,  took  up  the 
narrative ;  and,  wiib  all  the  eloauence  of  com- 
ponction  and  of  truth,  confessed  even  her  ma- 
lirtM  for  the  statement  which  she  gave ;  and 
earnestly  conjured  Mr.  Somerville,  if  he  still 
believed  Mr.  Harrison  a  fraudulent  bankrupt, 
go  and  visit  him  at  bis  lodging  In  the  city. 

Mr.  Somerville,  who  was  really  a  good-na- 
tured man,  could  not  resist  the  evidence  now 
brought  before  bim ;  and  he  expressed  bis 
sorrow  for  having  been  made  the  inslrumenl 
of  such  suffering  to  a  man  whom  he  had  c 
BO  highly  esteemed. 

"Then  air,"  cried  Davenant,  "  I  irosl 
you  will  instantly  set  ahoui  signing  the  f-i 
(icate  yourself,  and  convincing  the  other 
dilora  of  this  injured  man's  entire  Innocet 
— and  if  necessary  I  will  draw  up  a  paper  of 
th«  whde  for  these  ladies  to  sign." 

"1  trtwl  it  is  rtot  necessary,  sir."  said  Mi 

■^arrille.  And  the  visiters  "deoaiWd,l(*.tv»^ 
i^\\a  W^T  TOT^XftTBi  \nXtiw«  Voi* 
miAi.    nSw    ft*    tQwwtBiwaJasni^ 
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tamed  from  her  drive  in  the  Park.  But  when 
he  grave  her  a  detail  of  Mrs.  HanUon^s  ill 
looks  and  altered  person,  and  described  mi- 
nutely her  excessive  indigence,  and  the  com- 
plete humiliation  which  her  pride  and  that  of 
ner  husband  had  received,  she  looked  and 
spoke-  most  graciously ;  and  quite  approved 
her  husband^s  going  instantly  to  the  creditors, 
that  ^*  the  poor  man  Harrison*'  might  be  en- 
abled to  get  an  honest  livelihood  some  way  or 
other  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  the  benevolent  being  who  was  become 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  Harrisons, 
and  the  more  so  because  his  affianced  wife 
had  occasioned  their  sufferings*  did  not  intend 
that  **  the  poor  man  Harrison  **  should  get  an 
^*  honest  livelihood  '*  in  any  way  but  the  best 
possible;  and  having  learned  in  what  house 
he  had  been  offered  a  share  of  the  business, 
he  went  to  the  principal  partner,  who,  from  a 
knowledge  of  Harrison's  abilities  and  inte- 
grity, had  offered  him  the  share;  and  he 
round,  as  he  expected,  that  that  share  was 
disposed  of;  but  finding  also  that  a  much 
more  considerable  share  was  still  to  be  ob- 
tained, he  resolved  to  purchase  it  for  Mr. 
Harrison, — and  to  be  paid  five  per  cent,  for 
the  money  so  advanced.  Then  with  a  light- 
ened heart  Davenant  rejoined  Clara  and  Elea- 
nor, having  hired  a  glass  coach,  in  which, 
after  a  hasty  dinner  at  five,  he  desired  them 
to  call  on  the  Hanisons,  and  convey  them  to 
their  lodgings — giving  Mrs.  Harrison  a  cer- 
tain sum  as  part  of  the  salary  in  advance 
which  he  had  settled  on  her  husband  as  his 
agent. 

The  ronimission  was  a  delitrhtfiil  one, 
thougrh  the  delight  had  to  poor  Eleanor  con- 
siderable drawbacks;  but  Clam's  eyes  were 
brilliant  with  benevolent  pleasure.  Clara's 
brow  was  unconscious  of  any  cloud  which 
conscious  error  had  gathered  there;  and  while 
Davenent  looked  at  her,  he  agfain  thouofht  the 
poor  lieutenant  was  a  very  rich  and  enviable 
man. 

I  shall  only  add  on  this  subject,  that  Mrs. 
Harrii»on  sulVered  herself  and  children  to  be 
removed  to  the  country  lodjfing;  and  that  her 
health  was  so  much  restored  by  the  country 
air,  by  better  food,  and  by  recovered  peace  of 
mind,  that  when   Mr.   Harrison   returned    to 
town  at  the  end  of  a  fortnicjht,  in  consequence 
of  a  letter  from  Davenant,  the  affectionate  hus- 
band shed  tears  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  as 
he   held    his  once  more  snnling  wife   to  his 
heart.     The  business  on  which  Davenant  sent  | 
for  him  raised   his  liappiness  to  its  climax;: 
and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  one  of  the  princi-  j 
cipal  partners  in  a  lonjj-estahlished  and  safe 
house  in  the  metropolis ;    and    his  wife  and 
children  were  restored  to   their  situation   in  ' 
society.  ' 

Preparations  were  now  making  for  the  mar-  | 
riage  of  Davenant  and    Eleanor;    when  the 
fonner  was  forced  to  go  into  Surrey  on  busi-  i 


ness,  as  he  really  had  employed  a  Tery  ante 
lawyer,  though  he  was  not  yet  gone  down,  to 
transact  for  him  the  business  on  which,  merelT 
as  an  excuse  for  giving  him  money,  be  had 
employed  Mr.  Harrison.  To  Surrey  tbeidorej 
he  went,  meaning  to  stay  a  few  days  at  hii' 
estate. 

He  had  not  been  gone  long,  when  he  vrole , 
to  Eleanor,  and  informed  her  that  he  was  bb-j 
expectedly  obliged  to  hasten  to  another  pait; 
of  the  country,  to  see  an  old  friend  whom  he: 
had  known  in  India,  as  that  friend  was,  be; 
found,  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  and  wanted  to' 
see  him;   and  that  this  unfortunate  ciieoi^; 
stance  would  detain  him  longer  away  froiBJ 
London.    Two  days  after,  Eleanor  was  ia-! 
formed  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  her:; 
and  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room,  the  said , 
gentleman  put  a  paper  and  a  suinea  in  hcrj 
hand,  told  her  he  came  from  Mr.  Darby,  Sir  I 
Richard  Mildred's  solicitor,  and  ranished  be-i 
fore  Eleanor  could  recover  her  presence  of! 
mind.     On  opening  the  paper,  she  found  that; 
it  was  a  subpoena  to  appear  as  Sir  Richard 
Mildred's  witness,  at  a  trial  for  defamation, 
in  which   George  Bellamy,  gentleman,  waa 
plaintiff,  and  Sir  Richard   Mildred,  baronet, 
defendant.    Eleanor  nearly  fainted  at  this  ter-. 
rible  summons;  and  Clara  and  Morley,  who; 
now  entered  the  room,  were  startled  at  beri 
excessive  paleness  and  agitation;  bat  Clara | 
was  at  no  loss  to  account  for  it,  when  she 
read  the  paper  which  Eleanor  gave  her.    It 
w^as  now  Eleanor's  painful  task  to  explain  the 
whole  business  to  her  guardian,  conjuring  him 
to  save  her,  if  he  could,  from  appearing  in  a' 
court  of  justice ;  which  she  thought  might  be 
prevented  if  Sir  Richard  was  informed  that  she 
must  on  oath  unsay  the  strongest  part  of  what 
she  had  advanced,  and  therefore  must  injure 
rather  than  serve  his  cause.  ' 

**  Have  you  then  been  so  base,"  cried  Mor- 
ley,  "as  to  say,  and  thereby  injure  an  iniK»-; 
cent  man,  what  you  cannot  swear  1     I  blush' 
for  you,  and  have  a  mind  to  leave  yoa  to  the 
public  disorrace  which  you  meriu" 

Clara  could  have  said,  **  She  merits  notdis- 
nrrace  according  to  your  own  principles,  sir;, 
for  you  know  you  always  say  there  u  no  harmi 
in  a  Utile  white  lyin^  ;  and  you  saw  no  harm ! 
in  F^leanor's  lies  to  Mrs.  Somerville." 

"  You  forget,  sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  injure' 
Mr.  Bellamy,"  replied  Eleanor,  in  a  faltering 
voice.  i 

"  No,  nor  Mrs.  Harrison,"  observed  Clara, ! 
"and  yet  you  see  what  unexpected  mischief 
may  attend  any  deviation  from  truth."  I 

"There!  don't  preach,  Clara,"  cried  Mor- 
ley  ;  "  but  let  us  see  what  is  to  bedoneinthi^ 
bad  business."  ; 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  broup-ht  to  .Mr.  ; 
Morley,   from  Sir  Richard    Mildred,  stating  | 
that,  on  finding  Mr.  Bellamy  was  candidate 
for  the  place  of  master   to   a  free  school  at 
in  Surrey,  he  had  thought  it  his  duly  wj 
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write  to  those  in  whose  hands  the  appoint- 
ment of  it  was  vented,  to  say  ^*  that  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, thou^  a  man  of  iettirs  and  learninfr, 
was  not  a  fit  person  to  be  entrusti'd  with  such 
m  chari^e,  as  be  had  treated  a  son  of  his  cnielly, 
and  intlicted  on  him  such  corporal  punishment 
as  no  niavter  ought  to  inflict  for  any  crime 
whatever;  he  havin/^  aetxtaUy  drapeed  him  by 
the  hair  **J  Ihe  head  into  the  uiiddU  uj  the  room ; 
and  that  the  hair  had  been  literally  turn  ujf  in 
mtare  plaeeM  than  otieJ** 

In  conse<juence  of  this  letter— a  libel  as  the 
law  called  it  (it  having  been  written  and  cir- 
culated)—Mr.  Dellamy  was  refused  the  ap- 
pointmenl ;  and  had  therefore  brou^rht  an  ac- 
tion for  damages  against  Sir  Richard,  who 
was  consequently  obliged  to  summon  Miss 
Musgravc  as  his  witness ;  and  he  concluded 
tlie  subpo*na  would  be  served  that  day,  as  the 
assizes  would  commence  the  day  aAer  the 
next,  al  (luildfuril,  the  county  town. 

**\VelK  this  will  be  no  afrreenble  surprise 
to  my  poor  nephew.  Miss  Musgrave,**  ob- 
■enreii  MorUy. 

**0,  sir!  must  he  know  it!**  cried  Klranor. 

**  How  can  it  be  concealed,  if  you  appear  in 
a  court  V 

In  bitter  regrets  on  Eleanor^s  side,  in  very 
severe  animadversions  on  her  guardian's,  and 
in  fruitless  attempts  from  Clara  to  console 
Eleanor  and  pacify  Morley,  while  she  urged 
their  setting  off  iiiimrdiatt^iy  in  M'arcli  of  Sir 
Richard,  whose  letter  was  dated  **  Guildford,** 
the  day  passed. 

The  next  day  brought  a  still  more  perplex- 
Wff  letter  to  Kleanor,  from  Davenant;  in  which 
he  informed  her  that  the  friend  whom  he  had 
km>wn  in  India  was  a  friend  of  hers,  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy ;  and  that  on  his  arrival  at  his  house  he 
feuml  him  in  a  diflicult  situation  out  of  which 
be  had  fortunately  remembered  it  was  in  her 
power  to  deliver  him,  as  she  was,  he   had 
•ioee  recollecti-tl,  a  witness  of  the  whole  of 
the  alleged  assault  on  Master  Mildred  ;  and 
as  he  hoped,  by  a  private  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, and  by  referring  the  business  to  arbi- 
tration, to  prevent  the  matter  from  coming  to 
la  lawsuit,  Mr.  Bellamy  earnestly   requt^ti^d 
!  her  to  set  off*  with  her  guardian  and  friend  for 
:  Goildford ;  that  by  bearing  her  testimony  in 
his  defence  she  might  convince  Sir  Richard 
of  his  error,  and  induce  him   to  retract  the 
rhafffe  that  had  prevented  his  election ;  which, 
.  however,  he  trusted  would  still  take  plaef>,  if 
•  the  srcusation  against  him  was  gotten  rid  of. 

**  Well,''  said  Morlej, "  you  are  really.  Miss 
Clesnor,  like  the  bat  m  the  fable  now ;  and 
have  the  singular,  and  I  must  say  dishonour- 
able distinction  of  being  subpoenaed  on  both 
sides,  as  a  friend  to  be  n>Iied  on !  O  my  poor 
hifh-souled  nephew !  what  will  he  feel  when 
he  hears  this  !  But  rome,  let  us  order  horses, 
aad  set  oflf  for  C-uildford."  And  Kleanor, 
overwhelmed  with  a  variety  of  painful  feel- 


ings, found  herself  very  soon  on  the  road  to 
Surrey, 

The  journey  was  not  made  more  pleasant  to 
her  by  the  observations  which  occasionally 
escaped  her  guardian,  who  could  not  help 
ownmg  that  he  thought  the  present  a  much 
worse  business  than  that  of  Harrison's,  and 
that  he  feared  his  nephew  would  nerer  get 
over  it.  Kleanor  unshed  to  be  able  to  say, 
**  llien  let  him  break  with  me  and  welcome  f" 
But  a  sense  of  conscious  degradation  kept 
down  her  pride  of  heart,  and  she  remained  si- 
lent and  unhappy. 

Clara  meanwhile  was  not  equally  unhappy, 
but  she  was  equally  silent.  She  too  thought 
that  Davenant  would  be  shocked  at  this  new 
proof  of  Kleanor's  laxity  of  principle,  as  it 
appeared  to  her ;  and  she  felt  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  breaking,  if  he  wished  it,  an 
engagement  which,  she  was  sure,  would  be  to 
him  Uie  source  of  future  unhappiness ;  and  dis- 
interestedly even,  without  any  view  to  her* 
self,  (*lara  could  not  grieve  at  the  probable 
result  of  this  aflfair,  especially  as  she  was 
convinced  Kleanor  did  not  love  Davenant; 
and  she  even  suspected  that,  if  she  loved  any 
one,  it  was  a  Captain  Lethbridge,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  guards. 

When  they  reached  Guildford,  Morley  in- 
quired at  the  first  inn  to  which  they  drove* 
whether  Sir  Richard  Mildred  was  there,  and 
they  found  that  he  was;  and  while  Kleanor, 
nearly  fainting,  threw  herself  on  (Clara's  shoul- 
der, Morley  alighted  and  went  into  the  house. 
He  soon  came  back,  to  say  that  he  found  Mr. 
Bel  lam  V  with  his  friends  and  lawyers,  and  Sir 
Richard  with  his,  were  then  met  to  settle  mat- 
ters amicably  if  possible,  and  prevent  the  busi- 
ness from  going  into  a  court  of  justice;  that 
they  were  only  just  assembled,  and  that  Klea- 
nor could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  fortunate 
moment. 

**  But  who,"  thought  Kleanor,  **  are  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy's friends!  Surely  Davenant  is  one  of 
them."  And  her  knees  trembled  under  her 
so  much,  that  she  could  scarcely  walk,  tliough 
supported  by  Clara. 

As  Morley  expected,  when  he  desired  to  be 
shown  into  Sir  Richard's  apartment,  he  was 
told  that  he  was  engaged,  and  could  not  be 
spoken  with.  But  having  desired  the  waiter 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Morley  and  Miss  Musgrave 
were  waiting  for  admission,  they  heard  Sir 
Richard  and  Mr.  Bellamy  both  exclaim,  **  .Miss 
Musgrave !  How  fortunate !"  in  a  tone  of  jov ; 
for  each  thought  that  her  evidence  would  be 
favourable  to  him  and  his  cause;  and  this 
consciousness  did  not  render  Kleanor's  trem- 
bling limbs  more  steady  as  she  entered  the 
room. 

As  soon  as  Davenant  saw  her,  he  ran  to 
meet  her ;  and  observing  her  excessive  pale- 
ness and  agitation,  he  tenderly  said  in  a  low 
voice,  ^  Dear  girl,  how  kind  it  was  in  vou  to 
come  to  toon !    But  why  this  emotion  f    Rs- 
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member,  you  are  not  in  a  court  of  justice,  but 
amongst  friends/*  And  as  he  drew  her  arm 
under  his,  while  Clara  supported  her  on  the 
other  side,  he  said  within  himself,  **  I  did  not 
think  she  had  bad  so  much  shrinking  delicacy 
of  feeling." 

Sir  Richard  rose  on  Eleanor's  entrance,  and 
for  him,  made  her  a  most  gracious  bow.  But 
Bellamy  eagerly  took  her  hand  and  said, 
**  Thanks,  dear  Miss  Musgrave ;  now  you  are 
come,  all  will  go  well  wiUi  me.*' 

'*  Now,  Mr.  Lennox,**  said  Sir  Richard  pom- 
pously to  his  counsel,** now,  sir, you  will  hear 
my  complete  justification ;  as  this  young  lady, 
and  a  most  respectable  young  lady,  is  my  sole 
and  sufficient  witness.*' 

♦*  Your  witness  !'*  cried  Bellamy ;  **  she  is 
mine,  sir ;  /sent  for  her,  sir.** 

**  And  I  tubpamaed  her,  sir,**  said  Sir  Rich- 
ard in  a  thundering  voice,  while  Bellamy 
looted  at  Eleanor  with  surprise  and  suspicion ; 
and  Davenant  whispered  her,  **  That  man  is 
certainly  mad  ; — what  does  he  mean?** 

**  But,  sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  call  Miss 
Musgrave  my  friend,**  cried  Bellamy  ;  **and  as 
she  witnessed  all  that  passed  at  the  moment 
of  the  pretended  assault,  I  requested  her  to 
come  hither — and  here  she  is.** 

"  Mr.  Bellamy,'*  said  Sir  Richard,  "I  must 
still  repeat  my  assurance,  that  though  you 
might  send  for  Miss  Musgrave,  I  subpomaed 
her.    Answer,  madam,  did  1  notV* 

**  You  did,  sir,**  she  replied  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible  from  emotion. 

*♦  You  hear,**  observed  Sir  Richard  ;  "  Now 
then  put  a  few  questions  to  the  lady,  Mr.  Len- 
nox;" and  Davenant,  involuntarily  withdraw- 
ing his  arm  from  Eleanor's,  whose  confusion 
now  seemed  to  him  to  look  more  like  shame 
than  modesty,  awaited  what  was  to  follow  in 
painful  alarm. 

To  his  first  questions,  such  as, — Was  she 
with  Lady  Sophia  at  Mr.  Bellamy's  on  such 
a  day  1  and  so  on,  she  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive; but  when  he  asked  her  whether  she  did 
not  see  Mr.  Bellamy  draff  Master  Mildred  by 
the  hair  of  the  head  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  she  replied  in  an  audible  voice,  and  in 
an  impressive  manner,  **  No,  I  did  not." 

**  You  did  not !"  vociferated  Sir  Richard  ; 
"  Recollect  yourself,  madam,  and  do  not  force 
me  to  regret  that  we  are  not  in  court,  and  that 
you  are  not  examined  on  your  oath,  madam." 

"  You  are  severe,  sir,"  cried  Davenant ;  *♦  I 
shall  not  allow  this  lady  to  be  insulted." 

**  Well  then,  madam,"  observed  Mr.  Len- 
nox, **  if  you  did  not  see  that,  what  did  you 
see  r 

"  Through  the  window  1  saw  Mr.  Bellamy 
drag  Master  Mildred  into  the  middle  of  the 
room." 

** Ay,  through  the  window  only;  therefore 
it  might  still  be  by  the  hair  of  the  head." 

**  1  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  sir,  that 
the  window  being  quite  open,  I  could  see  as 


well  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  room,  and  Mr. 
Bellamy  did  not  touch  Master  Mildred's  bead.** 

**  But  did  yon  not,  madaiD,"  said  Sir  Rieb* 
ard,  ^'  tell  me  a  different  story  V* 

**  I  confirmed  a  different  story  by  my  *  Yes,* 
and  I  own  it  to  my  shame.** 

**  And,  madam,  did  you  not  say  yon  saw' 
marks  of  hair  havinff  been  torn  off,  on  Master! 
Mildred*s  head ;  and  the  marks  of  fingers  on 
his  cheek  r* 

"  Yes,  sir.** 

**  And  did  not  Augustus  say  that  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy had  done  it? — and  did  not  you  belieic! 
him  r* 

**No; — nor  did  I  ever  say  that  I  belicTed 
him.  I  believed  then,  and  1  do  novr,  that  the 
hair  was  torn  off  and  the  blow  ffiven  byalittle 
boy  whom  Mr.  Bellamy  also  dragged  by  the 
arm  into  the  middle  of  tlie  room,  whose  ear| 
was  then  bleeding  from  a  bite  which  Master  j 
Mildred  had  given  him.*' 

*'  And  pray,  madam,**  said  Sir  Richard,  "  if) 
I  am  to  believe  that  you  are  speak  in?  the  truth 
now,  what  was  your  motive  for  telling  me  a 
falsehood  ?     You  know  it  was  from  my  reli- 
ance on  your  integrity  that  I  took  my  son  from , 
that  admirable  master,  in  whom  I  had  before' 
such  confidence ;  and  I  think,  madam,  the  in- 
jured Mr.  Bellamy  called  you  hisfriendJ** 

**  He  did  me,  I  own,  more  honour  than  I  de- 
serve, sir,**  replied  Eleanor,  bnrsting  iuto 
tears ;  '*  but  I  was  then  and  am  now  his  mosi 
sincere  friend,  and  never  thought  that  I  shoold 
seem  to  be  his  enemy.'* 

"  Explain,  madam.*' 

**  Sir,   Lady  Sophia  with  many  tears  and  [ 
entreaties  conjured  me  to  saj'  as  she  said,  and  I 
to  confirm  her  declaration  that  she  saw  Mr. 
Bellamy  drag  her  son  into  the  middle  of  the . 
room  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  as  she  declar»»d  \ 
that  it  would  kill  her  to  have  her  son  go  back  j 
to  that  school ;  and  she  knew,  sir,  you  would  ! 
not  believe  her  unless  I  confirmed  what  she . 
asserted  ;  therefore,  sir,  as   Mr.  Bellamy  told 
her  she  would  do  him  a  favour  by  takin?  her; 
son  away,  I  thought  I  was  obliging,  not  hurl-; 
ing,  my  respected    friend,   by  saying  'Yes/ 
when  I  ought  in  conscience,  I  own,  to  hive! 
said  » No.'  "  ' 

I 

"  So  then,"  whispered  Morley  to  Davenant, ' 
'*  it  was  only  a  white  lie  at  last ;  no  malict  in 
it."  ; 

♦*Only  a  white  lie!"  murmured  out  Dave-, 
nant  with  a  deep  sigh. 

**  And  what  you  have  now  said,  madam, 
you  are  willing  to  confirm  on  oath,  are  you?" 

**  I  am ;  nay  I  implore,  sir,  to  be  put  on  mv 
oath." 

**  Be  it  so  then,  madam ;  I  am  a  magistrate  | 
and  can  receive  it."  ' 

Davenant  and  Morley  were  now  each  goinp 
angrily  to  intei  fere,  when  Clara  pressed  for- 
ward and  begged  to  be  heard.     "Let  inecH- 
serve.  Sir  Kichard,"  she  said,  "that  you  must' 
know  little  of  human  nature,  if  you  do  not  see 
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that  my  poor  friend*8  present  assertions  bear 
mil  ibe  marks  of  ^nuin«  truth,  and  also  of 
Iprauine  compunction,  for  having  been  led, 
through  kind  but  mistaken  compliance  with 
Lad  J  Sophia*8  maternal  fondness,  to  con- 
firm a  lie  put  as  it  were  into  hrr  mouth, 
mud  one  of  which  she  could  not  foresee  the 
painful  consequences.  Under  these  circum- 
•tancea,  sir,  allow  me  to  say,  that  accepting 
the  oath  which  Miss  Musgrave,  in  humble 
mad  affecting  contrition  of  spirit,  has  offered  to 
Imke,  mould  be  an  insult,  sir,  to  her  feelings 
mad  character,  which  both  as  a  man  and  a  gen-  ' 
tleman  you  ought  not  to  offer,  and  which  I ' 
tluok  loo  highly  of  you  to  believe  you  capable 
of  persisting  in/^ 

A  murmur  of  approbation  now  ran  round  | 
iIm  room;  and  Eleanor  hid  her  face,  bathed  in  | 

Eteful  tears,  on  Clara^s  shoulder;  while  Sir, 
ihard  himself  sceroiHl  awed  by  **  the  grave  ; 
rabuke  severe  in  youthful  beauty.*^ 

•♦  Well,  madam,  well,"  he  replied,  ♦♦  I  will 
DOf  press  an  oath  on  Miss  Musgrave;  but  1 
wish  DOW  I  had  attended  more  to  what  you 
■mid*** 

"What  did  I  say,  sir?" 

**  When  I  told  you  this  unpleasant  afiair,  on 
which  your  conscious  friend  nad  been  silent  to 
joa,  you  doubted  the  truth  of  what  you  heard ; 
mmd  when  Lady  Sophia  exclaimed,  *Can  I 
doubt  the  evidence  of  my  senses  t*  you  replied, 
*PeHiaps  not;  but  in  such  a  case  I  should 
4m»ht  the  evidence  of  mine/  And  then  you 
tfoke  warmly  in  praise  of  Mr.  Bellamy;  but 
■oi  Bore,  I  am  now  convinced,  than  he  deserv- 
mim  Well,  gentlemen,**  continued  Sir  Kich-  \ 
mf4«  **  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  i 
thtro  is  now  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do,  and 
thai  is*  to  ask  Mr.  Bellamy *s  forgiveness,  thus, 
ht  the  injury  which  I  have  done  him  without 
•my  malignant  intention,  but  siinply  from  a 
■iiliktin  sense  of  duty ;  and  to  oner  not  only 
I  tm  wait  personally  on  each  gentleman  in  whom 
Ihs  appoislment  of  the  master  of  the  school  is 
fMted,  and  assure  him  that  Mr.  Bellamy  is 
wholly  innocent  of  the  charge  I  brought  against 
and  that  in  all  respects  he  is  most  deserv- 


iif  of  trust — but  to  make  any  public  apologr 
tkmt  Mr.  Bellamy  may  desire.    For  I  have, 

ritlciDSD,**  added  he,  '*  deserved  humiliation, 
this  be  humiliation,  for  having  had  the 
mmml  iisss  to  act  once  against  my  strongest 
eomsiclioos,  and  to  place  confidence  and  trust 
im  thai  frail  being  called  woman ; — for,  whether 
fiooi  frivolity,  malignity,  fear,  or  original 
wsmhnffSi  of  mind,  women  are  usually  false, 
hollow-hearted,  and  mendadmuJ*^ 

•^  Mj  dear  sir,**  said  Mr.  Bellamy,  kindly 
liBdonng  him  his  hand,  **a1l  I  require  of  you 
im  lo  speak  to  the  gentlemen  in  question  ;  for, 
■m  I  ibond  your  testimony  ugainM  me  so  power- 
fal  mod  so  pernicious,  I  am  sure  that  your  tes- 
j  im  my  favour  will  be  equally  as  effec- 
and  serviceable.  And  now  let  all  past 
be  forgotten;    though  I  am 


much  inclined  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to 
you  still,  in  behalf  of  that  sex  which  you  have 
so  cruelly  aspersed.  To  err,  is  the  tendency 
of  us  all ;  but  to  repent  and  make  amends  for 
past  error  ffracefullv  and  honourably,  is  the 
province  only  of  a  few.  And  I  must  say  that 
my  young  friend  here,  has  by  her  recent  con- 
duct wiped  away  from  my  mind  all  traces  of 
her  offence." 

This  well-meant  speech  was  too  much  for 
the  harassed  feelings  of  Eleanor,  who  was  now  • 
forced  to  be  carried  up-stairs  in  a  strong  hys-  | 
teric,  much  to  the  relief  of  Sir  Richard,  who  ; 
was  thus  saved  the  necessity  of  replying,  as  he 
did  not  see,  nor  indeed  did  Davenant,  any  merit 
in  Eleanor*s  having  spoken  the  truth,  when 
infamy  and  perjury  were  the  frightful  alterna- 
tive. 

What  I>avenant*s  feelings  were  I  will  not 
pretend  to  describe ;  for  all  Eleanor*s  beauty, 
graces  and  attractions  were  lost  to  him,  in  his 
consciousness  of  her  utter  disregard  of  habitual 
truth.  Indeed,  such  was  his  mental  conflict, 
that  he  resolved  not  to  see  Eleanor  again  till 
he  was  more  master  of  himself.  He  therefore, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  she  was  better,  told 
Bellamy  he  must  return  to  his  own  house  di- 
rectly. 

For  this  sudden  departure  he  had  also  ano- 
ther reason ;  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  hear 
the  praises  of  Clara*s  spirited  and  generous 
defence  of  Eleanor.  He  dared  not  listen  to 
commendation  of  Clara,  from  such  a  man  as 
Bellamy,  who  loved,  he  found,  to  talk  of  her, 
at  a  niomrnl  when  his  feelings  were  so  roused 
against  Eleanor.  And  spite  of  his  friend*s 
entreaties,  that  he  would  at  least  stay  to  dine 
with  him  to  meet  Sir  Richard,  he  wrote  a  hur- 
ried note  to  his  uncle,  and  left  the  town. 

An  Eleanor  expected  this,  she  was  not  so 
much  affected  by  it ;  and  her  journey  back  to 
I^ndon,  supported  as  she  was  by  the  kind  ap- 
probation of  her  guardian  and  of  Clara,  was 
much  pleasanter  than  her  journey  to  Guildford. 

The  next  day  and  the  day  after  passed  away 
without  one  line  from  DavenanU  Another  and 
another  succeeded,  and  still  he  neither  came 
nor  wrote.  Eleanor  therefore  resolved  to  write 
to  him,  but  her  courage  failed  her,  and  she 
eagerly  sikI  earnestly  conjured  Clara  lo  plead 
her  cause  with  her  alienated  lover,  as  she  had 
resflon  to  think  him. 

Clara  declined  the  office,  feeling  as  she  did 
so  for  the  degradation  of  Eleanor.  But  at 
length,  finding  that  Eleanor  was  distressed  by 
some  well-founded  fears,  perhaps,  that  Dave- 
nant attributed  her  resolve  to  speak  the  truth 
more  to  his  presence,  and  to  his  interference 
in  Bellamy*s  favour,  than  to  any  other  motive, 
she  consented  to  write  to  him ;  and  her  letter 
ran  thus  :^ 


»t 


Your  absence  and  your  silence,  dear  sir, 
are  at  this  moment  particularly  wounding  to 
one  who  is  a  severe  sufferer  from  the  trial  that 
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hUo  liiiH  liit(»1y  iindcrj^ono,  nnd  under  which  I 
iiiiiHt  Hay  that  Kh«^  acquitted  herself  well. 

**  llrr  a}rf>iiy  wud  frrcat  when  she  received 
(lie  iiuhp(i'iia  and  believed  herself  likely  to 
appear  in  a  court  of  juHtiec,  to  deny  upon  oath 
what  hIh*  had  heen  led  to  assont  to  in  the  weak 
and  eareleHM  kindness  of  a  hurried  moment. 
Hut  when  slie  n'eeiwd  your  letter,  and  found 
you  were  not  only  to  he  acquainted  with,  but 
to  wiineMM  her  humiliation,  I  thought  we 
Hhould  scarcely  have  been  able  to  ^^t  her  to 
(•ui  Id  lord  composiHi  enough  to  go  through  the 
tusk  reqiiireil  of  her. 

"  And  ymi,  by  neither  trnting  nor  cominf*', 
Ht*eui  to  rctilixe,  unhappy  girl !  the  worst  of 
her  fearn. 

**  1  have  only  to  add,  that  if  the  fear  of  <//«* 
/liViwifii:  you  hart  such  power  over  her  health 
j  and   her  spirits,   what  may  not  the  u-i«A  to 
' puia^tf  you,  have  over  her  tuturt*  conduct! 
••  I  am.  dear  sir,  yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Oi.ARA  Dkla-ncy." 


Eleanor*8  handwriting,  where  the  iboUBu' 
who  was  to  take  it  had  laid  it  while  beviii 
drawing  on  his  gloves. 

**  This  is  very  strange,  and,  I  think,  wronp,** ' 
thought  Clara ;  hut  she  did  not  mention  thr 
circumstance  to  Eleanor. 

One  night  when  they  had  a  box  at  tbr 
Opera,  and  Mr.  Morley  said  he  was  too  db- 
well  to  go,  Eleanor,  complainingof  headacbf, 
declared  her  wish  to  stay  at  home  to  amue 
her  guardian ;  and  spite  of  her  lover's  eotm- 
ties,  she  persisted  in  her  resolution;  but  ai 
the  Opera  was  a  iavoarile  one  of  his,  she  iih 
sisted  on  Davenanf  a  going ;  and  a  tkapmrn 
for  Clara  being  easily  procored,  Daveu^^ 
Clara,  and  another  lady,  drove  to  the  Open.  ' 

They  had  not  been  there  above  half  an  boo 
when  some  one  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 


box;  and  on  Davenant's   opening  it,  Cfaui 

saw  that  it  was   Captain    Lethbridge.    He 

looked  perturbed ;  and   noticing  no  one  but 

j  Clara,  he  came  op  to  her  and  said,  **  H'heif - 

When  riani  had  finished  this  letter,  she;  i^*^!^^"^''''.       .  „         ^  ,.    u    ' 

tVared  ih;»i  she  had  said  t.v^  much;  but  when  =      '*  ^V  ?"araian  is  unwell;  and  as  she  bu 
:  she    l.vked    at  ilio   wrt  iched    Eleanor,  she   JJ.  h^dache  she  chose  to  stay  mt  home  viib 
thouiiht  she  had  hardly  said  onouj;h  ;  and  her.  "*™-    j    j  «     -j  i.    •        i  •  •  j^j. 

i:u;udi,m  thouiihi  so  uv;  he  therefore  wrote   , /V°*'^'    said  he  ma  low  voice,  "indeed, 
thus  himself;-  j  ^'^^  ^'"^^ '    «V^  ^  J®"  "^  ^^^  u  her  101,- 


•  IV.-ir  nephew — If  y»">u  neither  write  nor 
come  lit  a  d;i>  or  i\*o,  iho  poor  Elean.^r  will 
hs^xe  A  typhus;  she  mMih*-r  eat*,  drinks,  nor 
shvps.  ;»nii  KvAs  like  a  c*'.-^'* — .»i>-  1  im  no: 

s\-.:v  >i'.e  h:«s  n.^i  oiw  ;\'.:eA»'y,     Yoi;  a^p  very 

ti  *  »..  "i 

■  ■ 

■    •(  I  t>   •* ••  «•    !■  >  •     •      .■.■■    i.^   •>     .1    ,. :  .. 
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rVi^' 
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l».'»S»'    !      iTif      Mt." 

mhu    u    i.in«    ii 


reason  for  staying  at  home  ? 

••  She  said  so." 

•'  /  believe  it  was  fear  of  me." 

**  YlMi  know  best  w  hat  canse  she  has.**       | 

**  Bet  I  will  soon  knov  the  truth,**  be  ie-| 
So  saying,  he  left  the  box,  throwia; 
■,he  v-'.vr  after  him  with  viclecce  as  be  went 

«    ■  ■ 

••  Wh:  :>  *.>.i:  rj.:tf  ari  vicltrt  man?"  sai*? 
r;.T;-r;-:. 

••  A  C;:?:^.:?.  L-rU^rT^-T-'.  a  r>r;r\".ed  lover  of 
F  t-;.-  ;•'>/*    :>■ :  ■  :?'i     C .  ira  ;    ••  ihert" f: re  U* 

rj. 

N  :  •-'  -r  c  T  - :  ?v  i".  ^- "  si*  r  i>>f -i  tr  i:  f  vf  njr?. 
:-:  '..'•   T?~T  \ir,  •-*    r. .••.■.<*f  Sf:":re  ;rf  ij*: 

:  ">?':  :j  :>■  •  '  i.vi  j.T-.T-i. .     l^iv^ririt  io«\i'- 
'^  : -J **  ■  's  *"_  'if  "i*^   •  -  —  J   ■  -     ti  «**?  r"ii" 

•  1  '  •fl  •       V    •.—   rf  7       I  ^1  ■       *^  ■■*•»"•  *  -•     W  ^  "NC       "^^  ■%■    '-^  ^W-I  fe 

*  •**•  •■,  ■  r.*»  A«k«'  bm—        mm  ^      -     .       »  "  ^^       ■  *    "  i 

-  "V^  i    .?•.""  SI.  £  O.L-1-  -  I  .rrnc.ii*  J'-^ 

i"^'   N'T!"''     *  f   *«*»<  ■'•r  T  "i^       -      *"••   fc""  *»^"»'j>VM  ■ 
V  ■  ^     ••        : 

■«  ;ii   r-.o:  ' ■■ 

-  \  iSw  *i.Tir>f  STif  r.tT.*i  v:  ='•  I  riTf  heir. 
r*i.'^f''  .  M :  *ii»f  "V  irf  «:  .■•T;£-  "■  '«r  T-f T  tnani-s- 
rr.J  i  f^  ,T.i:  *.  M.-^f  mta  t-j-t  '-rjf  :f  brr." 

.'■in  7»:v  i.v»4f:  IT  y.  <ri.T«:-:  lEC  9f(itz 
hir  I  j.?j*  rif»;'7  ".  «?»•  ▼*!*  :-:iTT-.r»?<c  'i-.at  sfc^ 
i.si:  Ti.T  TH'f'T  v';;i  t»*r  ir-.LTrM-.-riJf .  b;'.ir:tr. 
,'j.7.-J:.i  "..f':i  ri-ir:£»i>  -vr'-rii  Trr-Sir'T  «br  rs^i 
*:u  »'f»i  It.  ii:in»!  ;:  m:m:  .  i-t»i  "wt-:  irfci  run*-*- 

nijM.      \  nrif«  nrv  raiLL'tfmpfti  *fr  i;  i  P** 
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of  piaaet;  and  Eleanor,  afraid  that  Clara  sua- 
peot«d  the  truth,  stole  away  to  bed  to  avoid 
interrogatories. 

As  Eleanor  did  not  accompany  her  lover 
and  Clara  to  the  Opera,  on  the  Saturday,  and 
•8  a  new  and  very  fine  Opera  was  to  be  play- 
ed on  the  Tuesday  following,  Eleanor  was  de- 
■irous  of  going.  Davenant  was  unable  to 
procure  a  ffood  box ;  but  as  the  ladies  were 
above  the  little  pride  of  not  enduring  to  sit  in 
the  pit,  Clara  and  Eleanor,  accompanied  by 
Davenant,  a  married  lady,  and  Colonel 
0*Byrne,  went  early,  and  got  excellent  places 
in  the  sixth  row  of  the  pit.  The  party  all  sat 
in  the  same  row ;  Davenant  at  the  end  next 
Fop*8  Alley,  Eleanor  next  him,  then  the  cha- 
perone,  then  Clara,  and  then  Colonel  O'Bvme ; 
who  had  raised  himself  not  a  little  in  Clara*s 
good  opinion,  by  the  relation  he  had  ^ven  her 
of  Davenant^s  conduct  to  his  brother  in  India, 
and  by  the  graceful  and  affecting  manner  in 
which  he  delivered  it. 

Nothing  worth  narrating  occurred  during 
the  first  act,  or  first  ballet;  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second,  his  cheek  flushed  with 
wine,  and  a  sort  of  saucy  despair  in  his  man- 
ner, Charles  Fielding  forced  his  way  through 
a  crowd  of  young  men,  and  took  a  vacant  seat 
behind  Eleanor.  Clara  did  not  see  him,  as 
she  was  wholly  absorbed  in  listening  to  the 
music. 

**  How  are  yon.  Miss  Musgrave  1"  said  he, 
**hmve  you  waltzed  lately!  Oh,  no,  I  foreot, 
joa  never  waltz.  I  waltz,  sir!  I  never  waltz- 
ed in  my  life!*'  mimicking  Eleanor,  whose 
alarmed  looks  now  caught  the  attention  of 
Davenant,  as  he  turned  round  from  speaking 
to  a  gentleman.  And  Davenant  immediately 
recognised  Fielding ;  and  seeing  him  speaking 
in  her  ear,  he  remembered  what  she  had  said 
of  him,  and  was  resolved  to  prevent  his  fur- 
ther annoyance  of  her,  even  though  he  might 
be  mad  for  the  time  being  and  therefore  excus- 
able. 

^  I  hate  lying,  it  is  such  a  mean  vice,"  said 
he;  **do  not  you  hate  it.  Miss  Musgrave?" 

**  I  do ;  and  impertinence  also." 

**  What !  dare  you  say  this  to  me  V  cried 
Fielding,  but  in  a  subdued  voice,  and  graspin? 
her  arms, — '*  to  me !  to  whom  you  were  forced 
to  eonfide  the  reasons  of  your  mean  falsehood ! 
to'me!  the  confidant  of  your  petty  disingenu- 
t  I  tell  you,  Eleanor  Musgrave,  I 
Id  not  marn^  you  if  you  would  offer  me 
lofely  self  and  large  fortune ;  for  though 
as  handsome  as  an  aneel,  you  lie  like 
"  ''*  He  spoke  these  last  words 
■t  Davenant  heard  them ;  and  lean- 
ifc  whispered  in  his  ear  that  he 
•  him  in  the  lobby. 
Vlaldittgt  etinreying   him 

■^-  Mni  mid  he  dmhI 


by  his  leaving  her.  But  when  she  saw  Field- 
ing rise  also,  and  saw  Davenant  take  his 
arm,  when  Fielding  reached  the  passase  next 
the  orchestra,  and  walk  away  with  him,  the 
truth  burst  upon  her  mind  at  once ;  and  con- 
juring the  chaperone  to  change  seats  with  her, 
she  told  Clara  all  she  had  seen  and  all  she 
feared.  Clara  was  equally  alarmed  with  her- 
self, and  entreated  Colonel  O'Byme  to  follow 
and  see  what  was  really  passing;  and  he  in- 
stantly obeyed  her.  Foor  Clara  was  little 
conscious  that  she  had  sent  on  her  errand  the 
very  man  Davenant  most  wished  to  see. 

When  they  had  reached  the  lobby,  Dave- 
nant coolly  but  firmly  said  that  he  had  a 
right,  as  he  was  soon  to  be  the  legal  pro- 
tector of  Miss  Musgrave,  to  insist  that  Field- 
ing would  never  again  presume  to  address 
Miss  Musgrave  in  language  so  false  and  in- 
jurious to  her. 

**  False !  fiilse !  Mr.  Davenant  —  Charles 
Fielding  utter  any  thing  that  is  false !" 

**  If  you  allude,  sir,  to  Miss  Musgrave's 
refusal  to  waltz  with  you,  I  must  tell  you,  sir, 
that  she  declares  she  never  did  waltz  in  her 
life;  and  therefore  you  deceive  yourself  when 
you  think  she  told  you  a  falsehood,  and  re- 
fused merely  because  she  would  not  waltz 
with  youJ** 

**  I  suppose,  sir,  she  would  say  I  am  also 
mistaken,  when  I  assert  that  she  came  to  me 
after  you  left  her,  and  apologized  for  the  lie 
that  she  had  told  me;  — nevertheless,  I  do 
assert  it.'* 

^^Tis  false,  sir;  she  could  not  do  such  a 
thing ;  and  you  are  saying  this  in  revenge  for 
her  refusing  to  waltz  with  you,"  cried  Dave- 
nant, wholly  thrown  off  his  guard. 

**  False,  sir !  Do  you  accuse  me  not  only  of 
lying,  sir,  but  of  lying  for  the^pean  purpose 
of  revenge  ? — ^Then  it  is  my  turn  to  demand 
satisfaction." 

**  And  you  shall  have  it,  sir;  though  I  must 
saj,  that  the  man  who  can  sport  in  any  way 
with  the  good  name  of  a  lady,  is  scarcely 
worthy  to  meet  an  honourable  man  in  the 
field.'l^ 

*^  Sir !  Mr.  Davenant !  you  presume  on  your 
wealth,  sir,  because  you  know  that  I  am  poor ; 
but  to-morrow,  sir,  your  boasted  riches  may 
avail  you  nothing." 

**  >fothing,  indeed !"  cried  Davenant;  **but 
I  deny  your  charge." 

**  Well,  sir,  name  the  time  and  place." 

"  To-morrow,  near  the  Serpentine  river,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

**  Be  it  so."  At  this  moment  O'Byme  joined 
them. 

'*You  are  the  man  I  wish  to  see,"  cried 
Davenant." 

**  And  I  came  in  search  of  you ;  sent  by  the 
dear  frightened  ^5  omxv^  \^^ve%.^'* 

**Pah«w\  Viov  wtiWciV^  >iBaX  ^«^  ^o^v 
mapaet  aiK5  €b\fifLV^  ^      ^  A 
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passed,  and  asked  him  to  be  his  second ;  and 
0*Byrne  complied;  being  convinced,  as  a 
gallant  man,  that  a  duel  must  be  fixtd  to  take 


to  be  perfectly  quiet.  While  thej  wen  thu 
consulting,  and  doing  nothing,  a  letter  vn 
brought  to  Clara  from  a  friend   of  hen  aii 


place,  whether  it  did  take  place  or  not.     And  j  Eleanor's,  which  raised  their  slate  of  app- 
Fielding  seeing;  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaint- ;  rently  helpless  suffering,  to  its  climax. 


ance,  requested  the  same  favour  of  him. 

"  But  now,"  said  O'Byrne,  *♦  how  shall  we 
contrive  to  blind  the  ladies  V* 

"  Let   us  —  Mr.  Davenant  and   myself,   I 


^*  1  write  in  haste  and  trepidation ;  but  write  I 

roust.  The  Colonel,  (meaning  her  husband)  vbo 

is,  you  know,  not  yet  known  to  Mr.  Davenal 

even  personally,  overheard   him  and  Chaifei' 

mean,"  said  Fielding,  **  enter  the  pit  arm-in-   Fielding  in  high  alfereation  last  night  in  tW' 

arm,  and  speak  together  as  if  we  were  friends.*'   lobby  at  the  Opera,  and  this  is  the  suostaMe  of 


**  And  do  you  meanwhile,"  said  Davenant, 
**go  before  us,  O'Byrne,  and  say  we  are 
coming  on  the  best  terms  possible.*' 

So  said,  so  done.  And  Clara  and  Eleanor 
(seeing  them  arm-in-arm,  and  smiling  as  they 
entered,)  were  completely  deceived.  Fielding 
then  went  to  another  part  of  the  pit,  and  Dave- 
nant left  them  again,  to  speak  to  a  lady  in  her 
box;  where  he  remained,  and  in  sight  of  them, 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  to  avoid  inquiries. 
O'Byrne,  on  pretence  of  wanting  to  speak  to 
a  friend  just  going  abroad,  took  care  to  leave 
them  also,  to  escape  questions. 

Nor  did  either  of  the  gentlemen  return  till 
the  last  ballet  was  ended,  much  to  the  vexation 
of  the  ladies,  who  wished  to  get  into  the  pas- 
sage*room  before  the  crowd  assembled;  be- 
cause, if  they  did  not  do  so,  they  knew  very 
well  it  would  be  two  in  the  morning,  probably, 
before  they  should  get  home. 

This  was  what  the  gentlemen  wanted ;  as 
Davenant  wished  for  an  excuse  to  avoid  en- 
tering the  carriage.  But  their  long  absence, 
and  their  not  returning  till  the  ladies  were  un- 
avoidably forced  to  encounter  the  crowd,  which 


what  they  said."    [She  then ^ve  it  veffbatiB.]  r 
**  He  could  not  interfere  with  any  propridyi 
himself;  but  be  thought  you  might,  if  yoil 
knew  the  circumstance  to-night,  aiM  by  mem  I 
of  your  uncle  prevent  the  meeting.   The  Col^ 
nel  had  some  thoughts  of  apeaking  to  Fieldise. 
whom  he  knows  a  little ;  but  when  he  follow- 
ed him  with  that  intention,  he  saw  him  take} 
his  second  by  the  arm,  and  say  with  a  sort  of 
mad  gayety,  *  Come,  Frank  *  let  us  go  to  i 
coffee-house,  and  sup  together ; — it  it  not  woitb 
while  to  go  to  bed,  and  my  will  has  long  ben 
made ;  so  let  us  drown  care  in  the  heart-«i- 
livening  bowl.'     He  then  dragged  his  friend 
along,  and  they  disappeared  amongst  the  ea^ 
riages."  i 

This  letter  put  an  end  to  Clara's  only  hope,  \ 
—  which  was,  that  Fielding,  when  be  haJ 
slept  himself  sober,  would  be  willing  to  ipol^ 
gize  for  aught  that  he  had  said  derogatory  to 
Eleanor.  But  now  a  night  passed  not  m  sleep, 
bnt  in  an  increase  of  excitement,  woald  she 
knew  add  to  his  irritability,  and  that  no  apology 
from  him  could  be  expected.  Bnt  there  wu 
one  way  to  induce  Davenant  to  apologize,  ajid 


Davenant   knew    they   feared    and    abhorred,    that  would  do  as  well — But  was  it  praciicablf  1 
gave  (7 lard  and   Eleanor  painful  confirmation  ;  And  while  she  convinced   herself  it  was.  she ! 
of  the  truth.     And  when  after  great  difficulty  !  thanked  Heaven,  and  begged  Eleanor  toctist' 
they  reached  tfie  canriasro  at  last,  Davenant^s  \  wringing  her  hands,  and  walking;  up  and  down 
refusal  to  accompany  tlicm,  on  account  of  the  i  the  room, — and  listen  to  her  patiently, 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  a  bad  headache,  put  |      "You  see,"  she   said,   "that   as   FieMing 
the  finishing  stroke  to  their  suspicions;  and  .  means  to  drink  instead  of  sleep  all  nitrh:, there 
they  returned  home  in  unspeakable  distress  of;  is  no  chance  of  his  apologizing  when  the  di(i^?- 
mind.  !  ing  takes  place ;  therefore,  unless  we  can  prs^ 

Clara  had  found  an  opportunity  of  asking  -  vent  it,  fijrht  they  must." 
Davenant  what  he  could  have  to  say  to  Field-,      "And  how  should  we  prevent  it?    Hew- 
ing. I  ever,  there  is  comfort  in  the  idea  that  Fieldin?  * 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  interested  in  i  hand  will  be  so  unsteady  he  can't  kill  Di^e- 
him,  and  wished  to  know  him  ever  since  he  !  nant."  ^ 

sung  that  song  so  feelingly  which  you,  1  am  \      "But  Davenant  may  kill  him; — and  i*ther<» 
told,  inspired."  '  any  comfort  in  that  ideal    Poor  Charles!  and 

"  I  think  you  will  have  a  better  reason  for    poor  Ellen  his  widowed  sister !"  said  Clara, 
such  a  wish,"  replied  Clara,  blushing,  "wlien    bursting  into  tears.     "How  can  you  brtrii"*. 
I  tell  you  that  a  widowed  sister  and  her  four,  contemplate  the  possibility  of  Charles's  dan- 
children   live  with  him,  who  are  chiefly  de- !  ger,  even  should  Davenant  be  safe  V 
pendent  on  him  for  support."  '      "Clara,"  cried  Eleauor,"  is  it  possible  that 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  poor  fellow  !"  cried  Dave-    you  love  Fii  Iding  1" 
nant,  starting  and  turnincj  pale.     And  Clara's  !      "Love  him!     \o;   but   is  there  do  such 
fd^ars  were  thence  so  couipleli-ly  roused,  that  |  thing,  do  you  think,  as  pure  disinterristed  hu- 
his  subsequent  conduct,  stated  above,  easily  j  manity  ?     O   Eleanor !  there   is   one   way  to 
iner»*ased  them  into  agonizing  certainty.  i  prevent  all  danger  to  both,  and  you  can  savt- 

Hut  what  could  they  do  \ — Morley  was  gone    them." 
to  bed  ill,  and  they  could  not  venture  lo  dis-  j      "  I !"  said  Eleanor,  turning  pale, 
turb  him,  as  his  physicians  had  ordered  him  I      "  Yes — by  telling  the  truth  to  this  generoui 
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wbo  U  going  to  risk  his  life  in  defence 
of  jour  Teracity ;  and  by  owning  you  did  utter 
llw  Ctlvehood  of  vihich  Fielding  accuseii  you. 
Hmre  the  counge  to  write  to  Davenant,  own- 
ia^  that  poor  Charles  has  waltzed  with  you,^ 
•ad  Davenant  will  not  think  any  apology  too 
Mocb." 

**  Absurd !  how  could  I  get  a  letter  to  him 
luac  enough  V* 

**  Mt  own  footman,  you  knpw,  is  to  be 
Instecf;  and  he  will  go,  I  sm  sure,  and 
WBlch  at  DaTenant*8  door  till  he  conies  out  to 
kscp  his  appointment ;— so  you  see  nothing  is 


**  B«t  it  is  not  to  easy  for  me  to  write  the 

1^--  ft 


**  No  ?  Not  to  save  the  life  of  your  lover 
~  poor  Charles  I  Eleanor,  Eleanor,  you  have 
a  heart,  bowerer  it  is  chok^  up  by  weakness. 
Ttiiak  how  that  heart  will  be  iiining  should  ^ 
Fielding  fall,  and  fall  your  victim,  as  he  would 
aadoobcediy  be,  when  you  hear  the  sobs  of  his  , 
Mier  and  her  children,  and  hear  them  ask  in 
vaia  lor  that  only  friend  of  which  you  have  de- 
lved tbem.** 

**  I  can  then  be  their  friend  myself.** 

^  Yes,  but  remorse  will  prey  upon  you 
•lUL.  Eleanor.  And,  on  the  contrary,  suppose 
Davenant  falls— will  you  ever  know  peace 
Main  I  When  you  remember,  that  an  ill- 
|Iated  confidence  in  your  superioiity  to  the 
saaaoeas  attributed  to  you,  has  been  the  cause 
«f  bis  dying  a  violent  death  in  the  prime  of  his 
daja— can  yon  bear  to  witness^?**  Clara  could 
aot  ^  on ;  the  idea  of  Davenant*s  death  was 
lao  insupportable,  and  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands, 

Clara  had  done  wrong ;  she  hsd  used  an  of- 
kivc  word-— the  word  meanneu ;  and  Eleanor 
ilad  it;— her  other  lies  were  respectable 
eoaipaicd  to  this,  and  she  knew  it ;  for  this 
aras  wholly  the  result  of  selfish  fear  for  herself 

ibe  fear  of  sinking  in  the  estimation  of  Dave- 
aaat ;  and  in  angry,  sullen  silence  she  listened 
10  Clara. 

**  Well,  Eleanor,  are  vou  convinced   that 
is  only  one  step  to  be  taken  to  preserve 
lives  perhaps  of  two  individuals,  to  call 
by  no  tenderer  name,  which  you  hav^ 
tttdaagered  !** 

**  Tbey  may  not  be  in  dan^r ;  and  I  am  not 
pfapared  for  such  a  self-sacnfice.** 

**Sel&sacrifice!  Self-exaltation  it  will  turn 
Mi  to  be.** 

Clara  paused,  awaiting  her  answer ;  but  she 
spoke  noL 

**  Well  then.  Miss  Musgrave,**  cried  Clara, 
**  if  TOO  will  not  write,  I  will.  I  will  tell  the 
vhole  truth ;  and  when  I  say  that  I  have  seen 
yoQ  walta,  and  that  Fielding  has  not  accused 
voa  onjustly,  you  know  Mr.i>avenant  will  be- 
lieve me  instantly.** 

^You  dare  not  do  this,**  exclaimed  Elea- 
aor ;  **  or  if  you  do,  beware  of  your  motives, ; 
Miaa  Delaocy ;  you  will  act  from  a  wish  to  \ 


break  off  my  marriage  with  Davenant,  and 
not  from  a  disinterested  desire  of  preserving 
lives." 

**  Has  my  recent  interference  proved  me  in- 
clined to  such  baseness!  Did  mv  letter  into 
Surrey  prove  itt  Ungrateful  girl:  But  I  care 
not  what  motives  you  attribute  to  me— my 
duty  is  an  obvious  one,  and  I  will  perform  it.  * 
She  then  instantly  rat  down  to  write;  when 
Eleanor,  seeing  she  was  resolute,  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  make  a  merit  of  ne- 
cessity; and  snatching  the  pen  from  Clara, 
she  declared,  if  it  must  be  so,  she  would  write 
herself.    And  she  wrote  as  follows  :— 

**  Risk  not  your  precious  life,  and  lift  not, 
1  charge  you,  your  hand  against  poor  Fielding, 
in  defence  of  my  injuries;  for  he  has  onl^ 
tpoken  the  truth.  I  have  oflen  waltxed,  and  he 
kaa  tcaltzed  with  hm  ;  but  the  fear  of  sinking 
in  your  esteem,  which  was  already  become  as 
precious  to  me  as  my  existence,  urged  me,  in 
the  sudden  flutter  and  alarm  of  the  moment,  to 
deny  the  fact  as  1  did. 

**  Humiliating  as  this  avowal  is,  I  hesitate 
not  to  make  it ;  and  1  implore  you  not  to  let 
me  have  endured  the  agony  of  it  in  vain. 

**  Oh  !  regard  my  fault  with  the  eyes  of 
mercy,  not  of  justice— and  pity 

**  The  repentant 
^^Elkanor  MusesAVi.** 

This  letter  Clara  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
her  confidential  servant,  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  the  familv ;  and  he  promised  to  take 
his  station  near  Mr.  Davenant*s  door,  at  four 
in  the  morning,  and  ^ait  there  till  he  came 
out.  But  neither  Eleanor  nor  Clara  could  go 
to  bed ;  and  they  remained  together,  walking 
up  and  down  the  apartments,  to  await  the 
return  of  the  servant. 

Davenant  meanwhile  nassed  a  sleepless  and 
restless  night.  His  will  was  made,  and  all 
his  woridly  afairs  nearly  settled  —  therefore 
thej  did  not  burden  his  mind ;  but  the  idea  of 
acung  contrary  to  his  principles,  and  depriving 
a  fellow-creature  of  life,  did ;  and  when  he  re- 
membered that  if  Fielding  f^U,  his  sister  and 
her  children  would  lose  their  chief  support,  he 
shuddered  as  if  he  were  going  to  commit  a 
lenible  crime.  And  was  he  not  going  to  com- 
mit one  !  Were  not  the  words — **  Tnou  shalt 
not  kill** — words  of  meaning,  and  words  to  be 
obeyed  1 

The  result  of  his  reflections  and  of  his  snp- 
plicationa  that  night  was,  not  to  fi^t  with 
Fielding;  but  he  resolved  to  go  notwithstand- 
ing to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  try  to  pacify 
the  wounded  pride  of  his  antagonist.  ^*  And 
i/sfker  all,**  said  he  to  himself,  ^  Fielding  hae 
only  told  the  truth  T* 

The  thought  was  misery ;  but  it  was  only 
too  natural  that  it  should  pass  his  mind.  He 
also  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid  any  temptation 
to  break  his  resolution,  to  go  unarmed.  And 
having  thus  determined,  be  threw  himeelft 
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dressed  as  he  was,  on  his  bed,  and  was  able 
to  sleep. 

By  five  o'clock  Clara*s  servant  saw  O'Byrne 
knock  at  Davenant's  door,  who  rose  himself 
to  let  him  in.  What  passed  between  them  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  relate.  But  O'Byrne 
seemed  at  len^h  satisfied,  (though  a  high- 
spirited  Irishman,  an  officer,  and  a  most  gal- 
lant one  too)  that  Davenant  was  right  in  his 
determination  to  /ry  to  make  up  the  aflfair. 
But  he  did  not  think  him  right  in  leaving  his 
pistols  behind;  "However,"  thouffht  he, 
"  there  are  mine  ready,  if  called  for' — and  • 
they  entered  the  street. 

Clara's  servant  instantly  presented  Dave- 
nant with  the  letter. 

"  Pshaw !"  said  he,  "  I  have  no  time  to  read 
letters  now ;  and  this  is  a  strange  hour  to  read 
one,  Benson." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  notwithstanding,  you  must 
read  it  now." 

"Must!" 

"  Yes ;  excuse  my  freedom,  sir ;  but  I  have 

f remised  my  dear  lady.  Miss  Delancy,  (whom 
have  left  more  dead  than  alive  at  home,) 
that  I  would  not  leave  you  till  I  had  seen  you 
read  it." 

"  Well  then,  as  she  wishes  it,  1  will." 

He  read  it  therefore,  and  almost  groaned  as 
he  did  so;  for,  though  he  had  suspected  that 
Fielding  might  possibly  have  spoken  the  truth, 
he  shrunk  with  horror  from  this  conviction  of 
the  fact ;  and  staggering  against  the  door,  he 
hid  his  face  for  a  moment. 

But  recoveringf  himself,  he  took  the  arm  of 
the  wondering  O'Byrne,  saying,  "  We  shall 
be  late;"  then  turning  to  Benson,  he  desired 
him  to  tell  his  lady  she  had  nothin<r  to  fear, 
that  all  danger  was  now  at  an  end,  as  he  knew 
his  duty. 

"  Any  message  to  Miss  Musgrave  ?" 

"  None." 

Benson  then  took  his  leave,  and  Davenant 
and  O'Byrne  proceeded  to  the  Park. 

Fielding  and  his  second  were  already  there; 
and  Davenant  beheld  with  emotion  the  ajjony 
depicted  in  the  countenance  of  the  former,  spite 
of  his  assumed  firmness. 

"You  are  late,  sir,"  said  Fielding;  "but 
before  we  proceed  to  business,  let  me  intrust ' 
to  your  care,  Mr.  Davenant,  in  case  I  fall,  this  , 
letter  to  Miss  Delancy.  It  tells  a  secret  which  i 
she  must  have  long  suspected,  and  which  at  ■ 
such  a  moment  1  may  venture  to  tell  eren  to  . 
h(r;  and  it  also  commends  to  her  well-known  \ 
kindness  the  dear  ones  whom  my  death  niay  ' 
make  friendless.  And  now,  sir,  I  have  done, 
and  am  ready." 

"  But  /am  not,"  said  Davenant  in  a  choked 
voice;  ami  feelinj;  irresistibly  attracted  towards 
the  silent,  disjutirinfr  lnver  of  C/ara  Ddnnci/, 

To   be   brief;    Davenant,   takinir    Fielding' 
aside,  as  he  did  not  like  to  expose  Kleanor's 
conduct  to  O'Byrne,  made  such  ample  apolo- 
gies to  Fielding,  that  he  could  not  but  cordially  . 


accept  them ;  and  then,  in  justice  to  Etnior, 
he  put  her  letter  into  his  hands. 

"  I  believe  Clara  urged  her  to  do  thii,"  was 
in  Fielding's  tkoughi*  f  but  he  did  not  sua 
them,  and  he  returned  the  letter  in  silence. 

"  We  had  all  better  go  to  hed  agsin  nov,  I- 
fancy,"  said  Davenant.     And  they  proeeedad 
together,  Davenant  taking  Fielding's  am,  and 
O'Byrne  his.  i 

Davenant  would   not  hare  been  aonj  ifj 
O'Byrne  had  left  hira  alone  with  Fielding, hot; 
that  warm-hearted  man  experienced,  like  hin- 
self,  a  feeling  of  strong  interest  in  the  lorer  of! 
Clara  Delancy,  as  he  more  than  suspected  kin  I 
to  be,  and  wished  to  see  more  of  hint.    He. 
was  also  sure  that  he  must  be  a  hnpelta  loicr 
as  well  as  himself,  while  Davenant  remaiDcd 
unmarried ;  since  hi^  eye,  rendered  penetntiBg. 
by  jealousy,  had  discovered,  though  Davenut  i 
had  not,  that  the  preference  which  he  voqM  : 
have  given  half  his  fortune  to  excite,  Davcnot 
had  excited  unconsciously,  and  without  inteod- 
ing  to  do  it.     And  till  IJaYenanff  was  indeed 
another's,  and  Clara's  principles  were  called 
upon  to  combat  her  inclination,  he  wasvefTJ 
sure  she  could  never  love  any  other  mao^— i 
O'Byrne  also  saw  that  Davenant  was  not  in 
love  with  £Ieanor,  and  that  he  greatly  admiicd 
Clara ;  nor  could  he  at  all  reconcile  to  himteK; 
the  present  situation  of  affairs ;  especially,  ai  j 
with  all  his  delicate  consideration  for  Eleaaor, ; 
Davenant  was  not  able  to  conceal  entirelv  froD 
O'Byrne,  that  she  had  acted  ill,  and  was  the  j 
cause  of  the  projected  duel.  i 

"  Let  her  look  to  it,"  said  O'Byrne  to  him- 
self, as  they  went  to  the  scene  of  action;  **cr 
she  will  never  be  Mrs.  Davenant." 

The  three  gentlemen  walked  some  time  in 
silence  down  Piccadillv,  at  the  bottom  of  which 

^        •  •  •  s 

Fielding,  starting  from  his  reverie,  said.— "I 
fear,  gentlemen,  I  have  led  you  much  twi  iri 
your  way, — here  then,  I  will  take  my  Itavf, 
as  I  am  ffoinor  to  Parliament-street." 

'*It  was  my  wish,"  replied  Davenant.  "U» 
accompany  you,  as  the  morning  is  line.  an»i  1 
am  not  inclined  for  bed  myself,  though  1  recfa- 
mend  it  to  you." 

And  O'Byrne,  professing  him<elf  eqwlly 
disinclined  to  sleep,  declared  he  would  poalw, 
adding,  "  for  indeed,  Mr.  Fielding,  1  wishtL'kbf 
better  actjuainted  with  you," 

Davenant  thought  that  Fielding  diJ  Tioi 
much  like  his  companions  should  acromfai:} 
him  any  further;  still,  from  theditfieultv  •■frf- 
tnictinjj  his  determination,  he  conlim:e»i  to^io 
on  ; — and  they  found  themstlvos  al  Fit^Winc* 
lodging,  which  was  at  the  entrance  ol'  PaTlia- 
ment-stnet,  before  he  was  awafe  of  it.  It  was 
in  a  small  court,  and  consequently  ^eemnl  z 
situation  chosm  for  economy's  sake,  a?  wrli 
as  for  its  vicinity  to  the  public  office  in  whi^'h 
Fielding  had  accepted  a  place,  as  he  was  nM 
rich  enough  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law. 
when  his  widowed  sister  and  her  orphans  h€- 
came  in  a  degree  dependent  on  him. 
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Mri.  O'DoDOTan,  Fielding's  siiteT,  was  the 
widow  of  sn  Irish  officer,  who  had  fillen  in 
the  leivica,  leiving  her  with  four  children  and 
nothing  but  het  penvion  fiom  gorefnnieDt  to 
mBinlaln  them.  But  in  her  biother  she  fau[)d 
A  protector,  and  her  orphan*  a  father.  Conse- 
queotly.  this  kind  brother  poasesied  the  KiBt»- 
fal  aflections  of  her  widowed  heart;  ana  her 
rhildren  (amongst  whom  was  a  beautiful  girl 
of  Mvcnteen)  looked  up  to  Fielding  with  an 
•Imoet  filial  love. 

No  wonder  then  that  his  absence  from  home 
during  a  whole  ni^-ht,  should  have  filled  them 
with  slmoal  insupportable  anxiety,  and  that 
they  should  have  sat  up  together — somelimps 
ealming  each  other's  fears,  sometiniee  exciting 
thsm,  —  nor  that  they  should  be  watching  at 
the  door  of  the  house  for  this  beloved  being's 
return,  when  he  and  his  companions  appeared 
at  the  gale  of  the  court. 

The  moment  they  saw  Fielding,  who  on 
dbeoTerlng  them  involunlaiily  rushed  forward 
to  meet  tiiem,  his  sister  —  speechless  with 
overwhelming  emotions — threw  herselfon  his 
naek ;  while  nis  niece  hung  fondly  on  his  arm, 
uid,  aa  the  tears  coursed  each  other  down  her 
loveW  face,  sobbed  out  (with  an  Irish  accent, 
which  reached  to  the  very  heart  of  O'Byrne), 
"And  is  it  ytWown  dear  sister  and  niece, 
my  darling  uncle,  that  you  could  be  after 
afflicting  in  this  way  1  Oh !  will  1  ever  forgive 
jon,  deal  1" 

"And  the  sweet  crealurs  is  my  own  coud- 
tiywomsn,  ton,"  whispered  O'Byrne  to  Dave- 
nant,  who,  like  him,  did  not  see  this  scene 
oninoTed.  But  beautiful  as  Mary  O'Donovan 
wae,  he  was  not  at  that  moment  sensible  of 
her  beauty.  The  idea  that  his  arm  had  nearly 
been  raised  against  this  beloved  brother  and 
nnele,  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  ;  accompa-  . 
uied  by  an  eager  desire  to  befHond,  if  he 
could,  the  interesting  family  before  him. 

But  all  his  speculations  were  soort  suspend- 
ed, and  even  O'Byme's  tender  admiration; 
lor  Fielding  (overcome  by  his  night's  sleepless 
excess  and  anxiety,  and  the  emotion  occasion- 
ed by  the  sight  of  his  sister  and  her  daughter) 
turned  suddenly  faint,  and  would  have  fallen, 
had  not  Davenant  and  O'Byrne  rushed  forward 
and  caunht  him  in  their  arms,  while  the  terri- 
fied mother  and  daughter  led  the  way  to  a 
parlour,  where  they  laid  him  on  a  so'fo,  and 
aasialed  in  endeavours  to  revive  him. 

"Riey  soon  succeeded  ;  and  when  he  reco- 
veied  bis  recollection,  a  violent  burst  of  tear*, 
which  he  shed  on  the  bosnm  of  his  sister,  ro- 
Uered  his  own  oppressed  heart,  and  quieted 
tbeira. 

■■He  will  be  better  now,"  cried  O'Byrne; 
"beMsy.dear  souls,  he  is  alive  and  well, and 
we  will  leave  bim  to  tell  yon  alt  in  hia  own 
way." 


tried  to  answer  her,  vexed  at  tlie  alarm  which 
CByrne  had  so  unnecesaaiily  excited, 

"Oh,  yes!"  answered  U'liyrne,  recollect- 
ing himself,  "  there  is  something  very  agree- 
able to  tell,  as  I  hope  Mr.  Fielding  haa  made 
two  new  friends  to-night,  in  this  gentleman 
and  myself;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  be  both 
proud  and  obliged  to  be  allowed  to  pay  my 
compliments  here  again  at  a  more  convenient 
hour,  aiul  more  suitable  opportunity." 

"  And  BO  should  I,"  said  Davenant,  taking 
Field ing'a  shaking  hand  and  pressing  it  kind- 
ly; "but  now,  with  many  apologies  to  these 
ladies  for  ihis  involuntary  intrusion,  we  take 

!  "  Good  bye,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  O'Byrne, 
'  also  shaking  him  by  the  hand ;  "  and  mark 
I  me,  Mr.  Fielding, — if  you  ever  again  presume 
,  to  fill  those  beauiiful  eyes  with  such  big  tears 
I  you  shall  answer  it  to  me,  sir;  and  f  don't 
care  if  I  blow  out  your  brains  myself." 

He  then  bowed  moat  profoundly  low  to  the 
ladies;  and,  looking  back  at  Mary  as  lon^  aa 
he  could  see  her,  he  followed  Davenant  into 
the  street. 

They  walked  some  way  in  silence ;  but 
Davenant  was  recalled  to  present  objects,  by 
O'B^rne's  suddenly  exclaiming  —  "But  oh, 
she  IS  too  young!" 

"  Who  is  too  young  1"  said  Davenant,  look- 
ing eamsslly  at  him. 

O'llyrne  blushed  and  turned  away  his  head, 
uttering,  "Pshaw!  nobody  in  particular;  it 
is  only  a  silly  way  that  I  have  of  talking  in 
my  sleep,  as  it  were." 

"  She  is  certainly  uncommonly  handsome," 
replied  Davenant,  smiling. 

"  She  !  —  Who  V  asked  the  conscious 
O'Byrne ;  then  sdded,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"Ah!  my  dear  friend,  I  sea  you  have  caught 
me.  But  now,  do  own  that  ihe  (for  I  don't 
know  her  name}  is  very  like  Miss  Delancy." 

Davenant,  though  in  no  humour  for  laugh- 
ing, could  not  resist  this  attempt  of  O'Byme'a 
to  reconcile  to  himself  his  infidelity  to  Clara, 
by  fancying;  Mary  like  her;  and  he  replied,  as 
soon  as  his  laughter  allowed  him,  "  Yes, 
O'Byme,  yes,  as  much  as  a  black-eyed,  dark- 
haired,  slender  little  giri  can  be  like  a  blue- 
eyed,  fair-haired,  tall  and  farmed  woman  of 


O'Bynw,  looking  nther  fboliah ;  "  and  I  hi^ 
I  shall  aae  the  Utile  one  again,  and  Imc  nsllNF 
too,— who  ia  Tai;  mbmIj  alao." 
Daranant  agnaJ  wtlh  Um  h 
theopiRiaBt  BHdth«^it[ 
duiethe  ihoaghMef  netaf 


"  Then  there  is 


O'BjnM  lo  oill  at  U»  ■ 

hooM,  aa  ba  tbguhl 

there,  to  a^  fbr  Bb 

lo  qaiet  Ika  tlumM 

He  did  wiiU 

•ibing  to  tell,"  ezolnm-  \  thut  UmbUft  «nl 


ed  Mn.  O'Dooorta,  while  Davenant  TUnly 
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tlieiD  to  go  till  he  had  dnwa  lean  from  their 
eyes,  and  nearly  from  his  own,  by  a  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  aeena  at  the  lodginga  of  Charlea 
Fielding. 

**  I  will  call  on  dear  Ellen  0*DonoTan  thia 
mominff,"  aaid  Clara  feelingly ;  and  Eleanor 
would  haTO  been  only  too  happy  to  haye  been 
able  to  aay  ahe  would  do  the  aame.  But  con- 
aeiona  ahame  forbade  her  to  pay  the  yiait;  and 
while  Clara,  on  reaching  her  chamber,  aoon 
fell  into  a  calm  refreabing  sleep,  the  pillow  of 
Eleanor  remained  feverian  ano  aleepieaa. 

Dayenant  meanwhile  returned  to  hia  own 
lodginga  perturbed,  |)erplezed,  unhappy,  and 
waa  continually  aaying  to  himael(  **How 
can  I  oyer  yenture  to  marry  a  woman  on 
whoae  word  I  can  haye  no  dependence  V 

It  waa  a  prospect  he  could  not  yet  bear  to 
dwell  upon ;  he  therefore  turned  m>m  it  to  a 
pleaaanter  subject  of  contemplation ;  namely, 
a  plan  for  iroproTingtbe  situation  of  Fielding; 
and  before  he  went  to  bed  he  wrote  a  note, 
requeating  him  to  dine  with  him  at  a  coffee- 
house the  next  day. 

It  was  late  before  he  rose ;  and  it  waa  yery 
reluctantly  that  he  dressed  to  go  to  dine  at  hia 
uncle's,  as  he  dreaded  hia  next  meeting  with 
Eleanor.  But  when  he  went,  he  found  she 
was  too  ill  to  rise ;  and  it  was  really  a  rcJief 
to  his  mind,  aa  Clara  assured  him  she  was 
only  suffering  from  uneasiness  of  mind,  and 
the  dread  of  seeing  him,  and  perhaps  of  seeing 
**  your  altered  eye  too,**  added  Clara  with  a 
iaint  smile. 

**  Has  she  not  deseryed  to  meet  my  altered 
eye  V  said  Day^nant,  who  had  been  previously 
informed  by  Clara  that  Eleanor  wished  her 
uncle  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  whole 
transaction.  ^*  And  even  now,  you  see,  she 
enjoins  concealment.  You  must  own  that  this 
last  violation  of  truth  is  far  worse  than  the 
other." 

"She  feels  that  herself,"  replied  Clara; 
"  and  I  do  assut^  you,  that  if  anything  can 
prevent  her  from  a  repetition  of  her  errors,  the 
terrors  and  agony  of  last  night  and  to-day 
will,  I  am  convinced,  do  it." 

"/jT  anything  can  cure  her!  Oh!  Miss 
Delancy,  even  your  candour  speaks  with  an 
if!  However,  I  see  that  I  must  wear  the 
chains  which  I  have  forged  for  myself;  and  I 
will  bear  them  as  well  as  I  can.*' 

Tn  the  evening  Eleanor  was  prevailed  on  to 
rise;  and  when  she  came  down,  in  a  most 
becoming  undress,  and  with  every  appearance 
of  excessive  dejection,  Davenant  s  heart  was 
so  soAened  by  her  beauty  and  her  tears,  that 
he  promised  to  think  no  more  of  a  fault  which 
was,  he  owned,  only  too  common,  and  which 
in  this  instance  was  occasioned  by  anxiety  for 
his  good  opinion. 

The  next  day,  however,  Eleanor,  being  once 
more  assured  of  her  prize,  though  she  still 
"rejoiced  in  trembling,'*  resumed  her  usual 
spirits,  and  every  trace  of  self-blame  and  con- 


eequent  de)aetio»  wm  fOMu 
inaiead  of  lefoidnf^iB  mt  i 


Bot 


waa  so  moitinad  allNr  wua  cf  Dimt 
that  when  he  euM  to  his  oaeWs  ui  tbe 
inff,  after  dining  whh  Fialding,  Im  cimU  mi 
help  mentioning  kit  noitifieatioft  to  Clii 
when  he  waa  mom  with  bar;  nor  eoM  ha 
help  adding  when  h«  W*  her  good  wA^ 
"Oh!  Miae  Deluiev«  why  woo  it  ay  M 
fate  to  find  yeo  attaeMd  OM  OBgagod  10  " 
tenant  Beanmomr  ^^^ 

Clara  stood  far  ooaie  ■almtoo  molioiiii 
the  apot  whofa  ho  loft  hor.    **I  iUoahsi 
engaged  to  Liootenul  Bonuioali  .Ci»ti»f 
^ooagiriroliooiolaiaedi  -thioMOitiiw 
been  your  doing;  oad  usio  I  mdeiomi  ihi 
aoppreaaed  tendernoNO  of  Dsfoooat.^ 
to  me ;  now  I  know  why,  ihoogk  hopioftnri 
me,  he  waa  led  to  oddraoa  mnoloer.  mX  1cm 
nndeceive  him,  and  it  ia  nol  jot  too  bla; 
Eleanor  doMnrM  no  driiowjt  mo 
from  me.^  Bnt  aomething  wbiopoMd  her  dMt 
it  toot  inhei  iooiaU;  OM  CUm 
other  aleeplcM  night* 

The  next  day  a  ftoUng  of  portaWtiQa  dit> 
eolt  tobeeonquered,preventad  harfioMoahfaf 
Davenant,  when  he  como  to  •  lata  hwotfaWi 
what  he  meant  by  hia  alloaioii  to  LiealBaHC 
Beaumont ;  and  aocib  aAv  #aak6at,  Dav^ 
nant  and  Morley  lotiiod  to  tho  otody  of  Ihi 
latter. 

Clara,  when  the  gentloaieii  loft  h««  wmi 
into  £leanor*a  apartaient,  who  waa  ooly  jaet 
riaen,  and  had  leoumed  her  lafaimh'ay  k^ 
guar  and  her  touching  depttuitm^  niMaing  to 
preserve  them  all  that  day  at  least,  and  not  to 
appear  below  ataira ;  as  her  quick  obaervatioa 
had  discovered  that  Davenant'a  manner  bad 
grown  cold  whenever  abe  seemed  to  recover 
her  spirits ;  and  that  it  waa  kind  only  when 
she  seemed  depressed. 

As  Clara  was  now  alone  with  her,  ahe  wst 
going  to  ask  her,  what  ahe  had  aaid  coaeera- 
ing  her  and  Mr.  Beaumont,  when  Moilej't 
under-footman  came  in,  eyidently  a  little  iaj 
lifjuor,  but  only  enough  to  give  him  coartfej 
without  diaordering  hia  underatanding.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  room,  he  abut  tbe  door,  lad 
said  to  Eleanor,  '*  I  want  you  to  do  om  a  kia^ 
neaa.  Miss.  Master  haa  given  me  waraisf* 
because  I  was  not  home  till  yon  weicthit 
night  you  were  so  late  at  the  Open;  for  I  wflsl 
out  to  a  frolic,  without  leaye.** 

^^  Well,  well,  name  your  request,**  tuA 
Eleanor. 

^^  It  is  that  you  would  tell  my  maater  that, 
as  you  had  given  your  senrant  leave  to  go  oot, 
you  had  taken  me  to  the  Opera,  and  thatlwai 
there  waiting  for  you  all  the  time.** 

'•  What  insolence  !**  cried  Eleanor,  Uasbiag 
deeply  at  thia  impudent  request.  **Do  jos 
expect  me  to  tell  a  lie  to  your  maater  for  yoar 
sake?'* 

''  Why  not.  Mini  I  have  often  told  mj 
maater  iiee,  and  other  people  too,  for  yoark**  j 
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**  Leave  the  room  this  moment,"  cried  Elea- ;  and  consiemation«  aad  instantly  broke  the 


not;  **  how  dare  you  speak  thus  to  roe t 

^  Why,  you  know  it  is  all  true,  and  that 
one  (rood  turn  desenres  another,"  said  he, 
(while  Eleanor  Tainly  made  signs  to  him  not 
to  speak  before  Clara,)— '*  but  if  I  must  go,  I 
must;  and  if  you  will  not  tell  a  white  lie  to 


seal. 

**Hold,  sir!  what  are  yo«i  doing t"  eried 
DavenanU 

^  My  duty— my  duty  both  to  her  as  a  guar- 
dian,  and  to  you  as  an  uncle ;  remember,  she 
is  still  my  ward,  and  I  had  forbidden  her  to 


keep  me  in  my  place, it  is  all  very  well.  Miss;  encouraj^e  Captain  Lethbridge^s  addresses." 
and  I  see  there  is  no  gratitude  in  the  world."  .  He  then  eegeily  read  the  letter,  and  with 
So  saying  he  left  the  room,  and  shutting  the  |  every  limb  trembling  with  agitation  he  deaired 
'  door  with  great  violence,  ran  hastily  down  '  her  treacherous  agent  to  leave  the  room,  and 
stairs;  while  Eleanor,  though  she  anxiously  let  Miss  Musgrave  be  summoned  to  attend  him. 
wished  to  run  afler  him,  dared  not  go,  as  she  I  The  footman  obeyed,  and  as  he  left  the 
was  adinf^  the  invalid,  and  had  declared  her-  ;  room  Clara  entered  on  aome  message  to  her 
•elf  onable  to  leave  her  room.  I  uncle,  and  beheld  with  alarm  the  countenance* 

Clara  was  now  going  to  demand  anexplana-  i  of  both  the  gentlemen. — **  What  has  hap* 
doB  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  but  was  pre- '  pened  1  What  is  the  matter!"  cried  she. 
Tented  by  the  entrance  of  Eleanor^s  mantua-|  **  You  will  soon  know,"  replied  her  ancle, 
maker,  who  came  to  take  orders;  and  as  she  giving  Eleanor*s  letter  to  Davenant,  who* 
exhibited  patterns  of  dresses,  Eleanor  was  so  |  though  he  was  shocked  at  the  duplicity  of  Uie 
p|i*asantly  enga^,  that  nhe  forgot  her  anxiety  j  writer,  was  glad  to  find  his  emancipation  was 
concerning  the  insolent  footman.    Poor  Elea-  now  secure. 

nor !  she  Ittle  thought  what  was  passing  in  her .      Eleanor  aent  word  that  she  was  not  able  to 
anc1e*s  study.  j  come  down  stairs,  she  therefore  begged  to  see 

While  Morlcy  and  Davenant  were  looking   Uie  gentleiK'n  and  Miss  Deiancy  in  her  dress- 
over  papers,  the  angry  footman  entered   the  |  ing-room ;  and  they  obeyed  the  summons. 
room,  and  said,  **  he  was  going  away,  he       **  So,  madam !"  said  her  uncle,  **  I  have  dis- 
found,  directly ;  but  as  he  hoped  his  master  covered  in  what  manner  my  ward  treats  ray 


oald  give  him  a  good  character,  he  came  to 
eonvince  him,  by  unburthening  his  conscience, 
that  if  ever  he  did  wrong  he  was  penitent  for 
it ;  and  that  he  must  own  Miss  Musgrave  had 
tempted  him  more  than  once  to  deceive  his 
good  roaster." 

**  How !"  cried  both  gentlemen  at  once. 

••  Yes,  'tis  very  true.  You  remember,  sir, 
yoa  and  Mr.  Davenant  saw  an  officer  go  out 
of  the  door  one  day,  and  you  asked  me  who  it 
was,  and  Miss  Musgrave  had  desired  me  to 
•ay  that  it  was  a  gentleman  to  Miss  Deiancy, 
whereas  as  how  it  was  Captain  Lethbridge  to 
her." 

**  Can  this  be  true  t"  said  Davenant  to  his 
ancle. 

••  I  reallv  don't  know ;  but—" 

**  Nay,  ^tis  all  true,  and  more.    That  night. 


nephew,  her  affianced  husband.  So,  madam ! 
I  find  you  receive  clandestine  visits,  and 
write  clandestine  letters  to  a  Captain  Leth* 
bridge,  spite  of  your  solemn  engagements  to 
Mr.  Davenant." 
**  Who  says— who  dares—" 
**  Nay,  nay — beware.  Miss  Musgrave,  nor 
add  more  falsehood  to  treachery,  already  ter- 
rible to  me,"  cried  Davenant;  while  Clara, 
pale  and  trembling,  supported  herself  by  Uie 
chair  next  her. 

*^  Look,  madam  !"  cried  Morley,  **  the  man 
whom  you  bribed  to  tell  me  lies  has  turned 
informer ;  and  I  have  read  this  letter  from  you 
to  Lethbride,  in  which  you  tell  him,  *that 
spite  of  all  he  hears  and  sees,  your  marriage 
with  my  nephew  is  by  no  means  sure;  that 
I,  your  cruel  guardian,  pers<»cute  you  to  marry 
sir,  that  she  stayed  from  the  Opera,  she  ex-  him  because  I  think  he  will  die  if  you  do  not, 
peeted  the  captain  to  call ;  and  she  said  if  he  |  aa  he  is  most  devotedly  attached  to  you  ;  and 
did*  I  was  to  call  her  out,  and  say  it  was  the  •  that  as  for  five  years  more  you  roust  be  entirely 
mantaa-maker  who  wanted  her;  and  you  may  I  in  my  power,  you  are  afraid  your  weakness 
mnember  I  did  say  so;  and  she  went  out  and  :  of  character  may  at  length  lead  yon  to  yield 
staved  some  time.  ,  to  my   importunities ;    but    that    at  present 


I     "  Yes, 


she  did 


I 


she  did ;  but  I .  you  hold  out,  as  his  image  reigns  triumpbsnt, 

rannot  hef iove  your  story."  I  and  you  must  ever  love  him  best,  even  though 

•*  Nor  I,"  cried   Davenant;  **  mjr  betrothed  :  you  marry  Davenant.'    There,  madam;  there 

wife  having  clandestine  meetings  with  another   are  your  handwriting  and  your  signature.    I 

■no !     Impossible  !"  presume  you  do  not  pretend  to  deny  them  1" 

**  Maybe  you  think  she  can't  write  to  an-       **  Hear  me,  sir — hear  me,**  cried  Eleanor, 

I  other  man  either ;  but  there — as  I  am  now  no  '  clasping  her  hands  in  agony ;  **  it  was  fear  for 

i  longer  your  servant  and  never  was  hers —    Mr.  I)avenant*s  life  that  led  me  to  write  thus; 

I  there  is  a  letter  to  the  captain,  which  I  was  to   for  Lethbridge  has  threatened  it;  and  all  I 

•  put  in  the  post ;  but  as  she  has  refused  me  a ,  wished  waa,  to  be  married  during  his  absonco 

kindness,  why  should  I  do  her  oneT— oo  there  .  at  quarters,  unknown  to  him  ;  for  indeed,  in- 

It  is.**  j  deed,  Mr.  Davenant,  I  love  you  best,  aad  only 

Morley  took  the  letter,  speechless  with  rage  I  you, " 


»» 
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•«  Y<m  MT  the  8ftme  thinip,**  he  repUed,  "  to  Still  Clan  ww  «  yel  vmble  to 
Captain  Letbhridge,  madam ;  conaeqaeiitly  yoo  why  Eleanor  bad  played  a  dooble  part  oa 
moat  deceive  one  of  oa,  and  can  deiierTe  eonfi-  ooeanon ;  and  why,  when  aha  waa  aaw  of 
denoe  from  neither;  therefore,  though  every  marrying  Davenaat,  aha  had  act  laaolalriy 
thing  for  our  marriage  ia  far  advanced,  this  given  np  Lethbiidfe. 
letter  Jostifiea  me  to  myaelf,  and  to  every  one,  yai^^tk  Eleanor  waa  moie  compoacd,  CIm 
for  declaring  our  engagement  null  and  void,  ^^i^  ^  ^^  intanngaling  her  oatUa  lah- 
now  and  for  ever.''  ject;  and  she  at lerigth  draw  fion  lieraa» 

Eleanor  instantly  fell  into  strong  hysterica,  'fegsion  that,  thooffli  riw  waa  appanady  sa 
and  waa  conveyed  to  her  chamber;  andClaia,  ^^  eve  of  marriage  with  DavenaST  iht  M 


pitying  while  she  blamed  her,  aaaiated  to  con-  ^^.y.  ,  .^  of  invictiob  on  bar 

veyher  to  her  chamber.                      ...  aomething  would  hnpan  to  proveal  tha 

The  paroxysm,  however,  soon  subsided ;  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^  -^„l  ,1^  ^j^,^  ^^  _^ 

and  as  Eleanor  deaired  to  be  left  alone,  Clara  ^^  heraelf  to  give  Clara  a  leaaoa  fiv  tus  tt- 

retamed  into  the  atud^.    She  found  Davenant  prehenaion.  SheooaM  nolbaartoowalahsi;, 

Informing  her  ffuardian,  that  he  Uionght  it  ^^  j^  proceeded  fram  a  eonvleliiMi  of  Daia. 

would  be  only  deli«ite  and  proper  in  him  to  „,„^.,  j,.^-      eonqoeiad  hk  rapagaaaes  to 

leave  London  for  a  short  Ume,  un^er  the  present  ^er  character^  mmiy  by  the  foraadf  gialsU 

cLrcumstancM;  and  both  Morley  anrf  Clara  phy  for  her  supposed  attachmaot  to  hiiaetf- 

agreed  with  him  m  opinion.          _^   .    „  an  attachment  which  he  waa  taaght  to  belieie 

Aoeordingly  he  aet  off  for  his  estate  in  Suiw  penucious  to  her  health  and  h£  peaaa;  aad 

rey  that  evening;  having  previouslv  been  in-  ^  j^e  waa  conadoua  that  before  tKaweddlar 

formed  by  Clara,  that  Eleanor  had  told  her  j,-  ^^^^  ^^y  ^^^  p^ofo  of  her  diatv 

ahe  intended  to  visit  an  invalid  s»ter  in  De-  nai^g,^  .^a  disreg^              BilghteSs 

vonshiie,as  soon  as  she  was  able  #nndertake  ^ut,  sufficient  to  justffy  Davenaat,  to  hb  ova 

the  journey.         .„.._.           ^  ^   . .  mind  at  least,  in  breaking  off  the  coaaena, 

,    J"t  **?*,?!!?"'•  ?***  I>*^PM«t  to  his  un-  ^e  thought  it  better  nolto  give  ap  aaiJMly 

cle,"I  shall  retom  to  town  as  soon  aa  you  in-  the  man  whom  her  heart  piai^dl  ahea^ 

form  me  that  Mm  Musgrave  is  gone.  ^^aln  of  obtaining  him  who  waa  the  choice 

l^®"rL't}"-,*"T"^  ^  departure  to  of  her  ambiUon. 

youj- replied  Moriey,  "a. «K,na..t^aa  taken  3^^ now  both  weie  loat  to  bar;  thaarfiifc. 

^  When  Clara  retamed  to  Eleanor,  after  ahe  '^^^  >"**?1uu*T'^  ^  !l!^^  ^U 

had  taken  leave  of  Davenant,  she  found  her  in  convince  Lethbndge  •«>«   had   br^aaa* 

stroager  hysterics  than  she  had  yet  witnessed ;  ^^^^^  ff  »»»•  aake ;  and  la  the  maaawiai 

but  ai  her  quick  ear  now  distinguished  in  her  ^^^  '^'^^^^  ^  5?"^*  ^^  mortificatioa  sad; 

convulsive  sobs,  the  tone  of  rell  anguish,  ra-  ""easiness  m  a  distant  county,  and  there  coi^! 

ther  than  that  of  mortified  feeling  and  angry  ^,^\^^.T  ^  t"?^  ""^T  ""  !«^^>1**^!« '^ 

disappointment,  she  felt  more  compassion  for  Lethbridge.    But  as  she  wished  to  give  ber. 

her  than  she  had  experienced  on  her  first  at.  ^^^^  ^?*''"""8^  ^  ^^  ^P^"^^  "^'^  Daveaanj 

tack ;  and  wondered  /hat  had  caused  this  new  f «  f  ^"'^^  f«  »f«PV  ^^*'*'«  ?^!1L.V"*^: 

agitation,  so  evidently  deriving  its  source  from  ^""^  ^}'^'  sister  s-ei nee  ahe  feared  her  ob- 

tie  miHry  of  the  heart.  ««^^"^,  ^y«'  »";?  undeviaUng  sincerity.    Not 

Her  wonder  was  not  of  long  conUnuance;  T^"^}^  ^^"F  *>^^-»7  ?^«  ?\*  ^^  for  Devooshnf, 

for  Eleanor,  unable  to  speak,  put  a  letter  into  >f  ^»"?  ^*^™  «?  ^""^^^  *»^P«  ""^^  happimai, 

her  hand  recently  received  from  Captain  Leth-  ^^^\  ^^f  ^^'"^^  5^  ''^^^  changed  chanrim 

bridge;  in  which  he  told  her,  that  having  dis-  with  Eleanor,  and  to  vronder  that  she  eocW, 

covered  that  she  had  deceived  him  in  her  as-  «7^'  think  life,  as  she  had  lately  done,  a  b^l^ 

surances  that  there  was  nothing  as  yet  fixed  |hen  which  she  should  at  any  Ume  be  glad  to 

between  her  and  Mr.  Davenant,  for  that  he  '^^  down.                                                         | 

now  knew  her  weddin^^resses  were  making,  "  Surely,"  said  Clara  to  herself,  **  1  stall ' 

he  declared  he  would  never  see  or  speak  to  now  have  no  diflioulty  in  telling  Mr.  Daveoart 

her  again,  but  forget,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  '  «ro  "ot  engaged  to  any  one;  and  t^ea— |' 

woman  so  treacherous,  so  false,  and  so  wholly  But  the  next  moment  she  recollected,  thit  if 

unworthy  of  the  love  of  a  fond  and  confiding  ^^^  ^^^  «"«*>  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  hewdf 

heart.  to  say  this  to  him  when  he  was  an  eagafcd  | 

Clara  felt  herself  moved  to  excessive  pity  man»  how  much  more  difficult  would  it  beftr- 

when  she  read  this  letter,  and  saw  the  real  her  to  say  it  now  he  was  disengaeed!    Still 

anguish  which  it  occasioned  Eleanor,  though  this  recollection  had  not  power  to  depress  tar  | 

she  could   not  but  own   the  retribution  was  spirits, — •*  for  was  not  Davenant  freed  fioai  a 

just;  since  Eleanor,  led  by  ambition  and  pro-  woman  unworthy  of  him  1  and  vras  not  ttat 

bably  by  less  worthy  motives,  had  prevailed  enough  to  exhilarate  the  woman  who  tenderlj 

on  herself  to  woo  and  to  accept  the  addresses  loved  himt"                                                       | 

of  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love,  and  give  up  In  the  meanwhile  Clara  waa  impatient  for, 

ilie  man  whom  she  did.  Davenant*s  retorn ;  but  he  arrived  even  aooarr 
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than  she  could  have  expected,  aAer  the  receipt 
of  his  uocIe*8  letter. 

Clara,  not  knowing  he  was  returned,  came 
•infpng  down  stairs,  and  with  a  lif^ht  step 
boundKl  into  her  guardian^s  study,  whom  she 
had  left  alone. 

On  aeeingr  Davenant,  her  usual  reserve  of 
manner  rrtumt^d;  and  her  buoyant  spirits 
were  lost,  in  the  consciousness  that  tell-tale 
blushes  were  now  mantling  on  her  cheek ; — 
and  while  Davenant,  pleased  and  flattered  at 
her  confusion,  came  forward  to  meet  her, 
blushing  almost  as  deeply  as  herself,  Morley 
began  to  believe  that  after  all  he  was  wrong 
eooeeming  the  poor  lieutenant 

**  Sidney,**  said  he,  **  I  cannot  think  what 
is  come  to  that  girl.  She  is  now  more  riotous, 
I  think,  than  ever  poor  Eleanor  was — there 
she  goes,  singing  about  the  house — she  comes 
down  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  and  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
walking  in  a  sober  steady  pace.  I  have  heard 
▼ou  admire  (Mnni*8  prnRive  graces,  Sidney  ; 
if  so,  1  am  afraid  you  will  miss  your  old  fa- 
▼oorites  very  much ;  fur  they  arc  certainly 
gone.** 

**  I  am  inclined  to  think,**  repliotl  Davenant, 
**that  I  shall  always  admire  Miss  Delancy*s 
present  graces  so  much,  that  I  shall  not  be 
conseious  I  ever  admired  any  other.** 

**  Very  gallant  indeed  !  Ilut  come,  Sidney, 
yoo  must  own  that  it  is  very  unfeeling  and 
;  very  unsentimental  in  Clara,  to  be  in  such 
I  hish  spirits  so  soon  after  her  friend  Eleanor's 
departure,  and  under  such  circumstances  too. 
Answer,  Clara,  and  defend  yourself  if  you 
can.** 

**That  I  can  very  easily,**  she  replied,  with 
m  degree  of  blushing  archness  which  became 
her  much.    **  True,  Eleanor  is  my  friend ;  but ; 
then  I  have  another  friend,  full  as  old  a  friend  : 
•a  Eleanor,  and  ci^rtainW  as  estimable;  and  j 
while  1  deplore  Eleanor  s  disappointment,  I  [ 
mm  abundantly  consoled  by  the  consciousness 
of— of— ** 

••Of  what?**  cried  DavenanU 

•*  Of  his  deliverance.** 

**  Deliverance  indeed  I  think  it,**  said  Mor- 
ley ;  **  but  surely,  Clara,  you  once  thought  it 
•  wetj  suitable  mateh.*' 

••  Never,  sir ;  never." 

**  Never !  You  amaze  me.  I  thought  you 
«aid«— that  is,  you  thought,  my  dear,  that  ** 
here  Morley  began  to  n-collect  that  he  had  as- 
sond  Davenant  Clara  had  said  what  she  never 
nlleisd,  in  order  to  influence  his  nephew ;  and 
he  hcearoe  so  confused,  that  he  was  glad  to 
make  an  eicuse  to  leave  the  room ;  and  Dave- 
nant was  left  alone  with  Clara. 

••  You  surprise  me^— you  agreeably  surprise 
mt^**  said  Davenant ;  '*  for  my  uncle  assured 
mm  you  were  desirous  that  1  should  be  the 
hosband  of  your  friend.** 

•«  Is  it  possible  r* 

•*lt  is  most  true;**  and  be  repeated  with 


great  accuracy  all  that  Morley  had  ever  said 
on  the  subject. 

Clara  was  at  first  speechless  with  vexation 
and  surprise;  but  she  soon  convinced  Dave- 
nant that  she  had  not  said  any  thing  on  which 
Morley  could  in  truth  have  grounded  what  he 
asserted;  except  Uiat  she  had  owned  abe 
thought  the  behaviour  of  Davenant  and  Elea- 
nor in  the  coach  resembled  that  of  lovers; 
**and  you  know,*'  she  added,  smiling,  but 
blushing,  *'  that  I  was  very  correct  in  that  as- 
sertion." 

Nor  could  the  conscious  Davenant  deny  the 
facu 

**  Alas  !**  observed  Clara,  ^  this  was  some 
of  my  guardian's  white  lyings  in  which  be 
sees  no  harm.  Yet  for  what  purpose  did  he 
say  this  ?  Still  he  could  not  have  aaid  it  with- 
out design.** 

And  Doth  Davenant  and  Clara  fell  into 
silent  consideration  of  what  his  motives  could 
be. 

At  this  moment  eomnsny  was  announced  in 
the  drawing-room;  ana  Davenant  took  leave 
to  return  no  more  till  the  next  day,  as  he  was 
engaged  to  dine  ouu  But  he  was  in  no  frame 
of  mind  to  be  an  agreeable  companion  at  any 
party,  as  hope  once  more  had  possession  of 
his  heart,  and  he  wanted  to  indulge  in  the 
pleasing  reveries  into  which  it  threw  him ;  for* 
if  his  uncle  was  capable  of  deceiving  him 
voluntarily  in  one  instance,  he  might  in  an- 
other; and  (-lara  might  be  free  both  heart  and 
hand.  Uut  then  the  sword  and  other  things 
recurred  to  him ;  still  hope  predominated,  and 
he  resolved  to  have  an  explanation  with  Clare 
the  next  day. 

Accordingly  he  came  to  his  uncle*s,  prepared 
to  ask  herself  whether  she  was  an  engaged 
woman  or  not ;  hut  he  sought  her  in  vain  in 
the  front  drawing-room,  where  she  usually 
sat ;  and  laying  his  hat  down,  he  went  into 
his  uncle's  study. 

He  too  was  sbsent;  he  therefore  returned 
into  the  front  drawinip-room,  in  which,  just  as 
he  entered,  he  saw  Clara  in  tears,  leaning  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  young  man  in  a  military 
great-coat,  while  he,  kissing  her  cheek,  as  he 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  uttered  an  earnest 
*^  God  bless  you  !**  and  rushing  past  Dave* 
nant  disappeared  in  a  moment. 

Davenant  for  an  instant  stood  riveted  to  the 
spot  in  painful  emotion.  The  question  be 
came  to  ask  was,  he  feared,  answered  already* 
and  that  he  had  just  beheld  the  envied  Beau- 
mont. 

The  thought  was  insupportable,  and  he  too 
ran  down  stairs,  and  out  of  the  house ;  but  he 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  recollected  that  he 
had  no  hat  on,  and  that  he  had  left  it  on  the 
drawing-room  table.  }Ie  was  therefore  forced 
to  go  back ;  and  when  he  re-entered  the  rooni 
he  found  Clara  leaning  with  her  head  on  her 
hands,  in  such  evident  agitation  that  pity  and 
alarm  became  his  predominant  ieelingSv  and 
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**  I  aaapeetcd  aa  naeh,'*  obeenad  Clan.  **it  any,  ptibipa,  aoan  tian  or  alhii,  be  ny 
Aad  WTeaaat  coBtiaeed ; — ^  What  they  daty,  aa  ardi  aa  pleaaan^  to  bata  ao  itatni 
eoafiraKd  aloo  by  cinanataaeca,  aaid  from  yoa.** 
what  1  bare  seea  this  morainf  •  pats  the  qaea-  And  Dafeaaat,  nndefstandiny  bow  noeb 
tion  beyond  a  doabt ;  and  all  the  faint  hope  >  these  words  implied,  was  not  slow  to  take  ad- 
with  which  I  entered  the  house,  is  banished  ;  vantage  of  them. 

lor  ever.  Now  then,  erer  dear  Clara,  listen  to  I  Explanations  between  loTeia  are  rery  satis- 
the  voice  of  a  friend — and  let  me  prove  myself;  factory  to  the  parties  concerned,  but  very  foolish 
one/'  [Here  he  paosed  in  strong  emcdon ;  things  to  describe; — so  1  will  not  attempt  it 
and  ClanL.  too  happy  and  too  agitated  to  speak,  Sufl^,  that  Clara  was  as  ingenuous  aa  Date- 
coTered  her  hee  with  her  handkerchief.]  ;  aaat  had  been,  and  owned  to  him  that  hit 

^  Clara/*  continued  Davenant,  recoTcring '  attachmeat  had  not  preceded  hers;  and  Mr. 
his  Toice,  ^Tou,  as  yet.  hare  no  power  orer  Morley  returned  from  his  morning  business,  to 
your  fortune ;  but  I  have  money  and  inlprest,  -  find  to  his  surprise,  those  whom  he  had  left 
and  I  offer  you  both,  to  get  your  lover  ex- .  friends  become  engaged  lovers, — though  deli* 
changed  into  a  regiment  which  is  not  likely  to  cacT  and  propriety  forbade  them  to  think  of 
be  sent  into  a  dangerous  diraate  like  that  of  declaring  their  engagement  for  eren  months  lo 
the  West  Indies,  and  then  I  will  lend  him   eome. 

money  to  purchase  promotion.  Sweet  indeed  j  But  while  Morley  congntnlated  hianephev 
it  would  have  been  to  me  to  try  to  promote '  and  his  ward  on  the  prospect  of  a  anion  which 
TOUT  happiness  myself;  but  as  that  is  impossi-  he  owned  was  a  well-assorted  one,  he  wsi 
ole,  1  will  console  myseHf  by  endeavouring  to   struck  by  the  coldness,  almost  amountiiig  to 

CBOte  it  with  another.  Speak,  Miss  De-  severity,  with  which  both  Clara  and  Davenuc 
y — tell  me  you  pity  me,  and  will  console  ■  addressed  him.  But  as  they  were  too  ingeni- 
me  by  accepting  my  offer.**  !  oos  to  eoaceai  the  cause  of  their  displeasarst  it 

Clara  now  took  her  handkerchief  from  her  -  aras  not  long  before  both  Davenant  and  Clait 
fare,  and  smiling  through  her  tears,  said,  while  told  him  that  his  inaccuracy  of  npresentattoo, 
she  placed  her  nand  on  his— '^  1  do  accept  not  to  call  it  by  a  harsher  name,  waa  such,  tad 
Tour  offer,  lor  and  in  the  name  of  Lieutenant '  had  aearly  been  so  pemicioaa  in  its  eonis- 
beaumont ;  and  it  has  relieved  my  mind  from  qoeneea,  tfiat  it  ealled  for  the  moat  aevere  le- 
frars  concereiag  him,  which  have  pressed  prehension  on  their  part ;  and  they  hoped  thit 
heavily  upon  it.  But  let  me  beseech  you  never  he,  like  Eleanor,  would  take  w^iriiing  by  exp^ 
to  rrtttii  what  be  is  fs  hw.**  i  rience,  and  learn  that  even  Ufkiie  Ntt  may  be 

*«  NsTor,  if  yoB  dsaiie  Bie  not.**  I  ia  their  leaalt  as  destructive  of  tbe  happinesi 
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of  othfrs  as  those  which  are  denominated  the 
wicked  and  the  malignant.  In  short,  that  he 
would  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  that 
no  actions  are  certain  to  be  ritrht,  safe,  and  re- 
spectable, of  which  truth  is  not  the  impeller 
and  the  guide. 

••  Upon  my  word,  young  people,**  replied 
Morley,  trying  to  laugh,  but  more  inclined  to 
cry,  **  you  are  very  conceited,  and  very  pre- 
sumptuous, in  thus  laying  down  the  law  to  me, 
and  taking  me  to  task  as  if  I  were  a  child, and 
you  were  greybeards.  But  perhaps  you  are 
right ;  still,  how  could  I  foresee  that  Eleanor 
would  turn  out  such  a  naughty  girl  V 

**No;  but  still  you  knew  1  was  always  in- 
clined to  love  Clara  best;  and  think  what 
misery  your  misrepresentation  had  nearly  fixed 
on  me  for  life  !*' 

**  And  on  me  too,*'  cried  Clara  unguardedly, 
but  with  great  feeling. 

**  On  you  too  !**  cried  Morley,  archly ; 
*■  Would  Sidney's  marrying  Eleanor  have 
made  you  miserable  V* 

**  At  least,**  replied  Clara,  **  it  would  have 
doomed  me  to  a  single  life;  for  1  believe  1 
never  should  have  loved  another  man.** 

**Say  no  more,  girl,**  said  Morley,  with 
mnch  emotion,  while  Davenant  fondly  pressed 
her  hand  to  his  heart;  '^I  shudder  to  think 
that  I  have  been  so  near  making  two  such  ex- 
eellent  beings  wretched.  And  now  I  feel  that 
the  best  amends  1  can  make  you  at  this  mo- 
ment is  leaving  you  together — but  what  is  to 
become  of  the  poor  lieutenant  ?** 
I  «*He  remains  tome  the  friend  he  always 
/  wae«  and  no  more,**  replied  Clara ;  **  for  I  as- 
I  snre  you  he  is  engaged,  though  not  to  me ; 
]  and  Davenant  will  try  to  promote  him.** 

Morley  then  asked  no  more  questions,  but 
left  the  lovers  alone. 

Davenant  now  informed  Clara,  that  he  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  Fielding  a 
higher  appointment,  and,  consequently,  a 
gyeater  salary,  in  the  office  in  which  he  now 
was ;  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  he 
woald  in  time  be  promoted  still  further. 

I  will  add  here,  that  Mrs.  0*Donovan  was, 
m  lew  months  after,  married  to  the  man  who 
had  been  the  first  choice  of  her  young  heart, 
aiMl  who  was  now  able  to  maintain  her  in  af- 
flnenee,  and  to  be  a  father  to  her  children ;  that 
Colonel  0*Byme  had  not  much  difficulty  in 
tnnsferring  his  affections  from  Clara  Delancy 


But  whether  she  felt  the  loss  of  him  or  not 
is  very  problematical ;  as,  not  long  after  the 
marriage  of  Davenant  and  Clara  took  place, 
she  accepted  the  addresses  of  a  nobleman 
i  many  years  older  than  herself,  whom  she  met 
at  Sidniouih. 

A  different  result  has  attended  the  marriages 
of  Clara  and  of  Eleanor,  as  might  well  be  ex- 
pected from  the  difference  of  their  characters. 

Eleanor^s  husband  is  naturally  enou(rh  jeal- 
ous of  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  who,  by 
her  habitual  disre^rard  of  truth,  has  wholly  an- 
nihilated his  confidence  in  her  word,  and  there- 
fore exposes  herself  often  to  the  suspicion  of 
errors  which  she  is  incapable  of,  by  the  con- 
stant detection  of  that  guilt  to  which  she  is 
continually  prone.  If  she  goes  out  alone,  her 
husband,  on  her  return,  does  not  believe  that 
she  has  only  been  to  such  a  place,  and  seen 
only  certain  persons ;  and  if  he  accompanies 
her  abroad,  he  fancies  he  sees  signs  of  secret 
intelligence  in  her  manner,  and  that  her  eyes, 
when  turnrd  from  him,  are  employed  in  con- 
veying signals  of  invitation  to  approach,  or 
hints  to  forbear  approaching  her;  while  her 
life  is  passed  in  a  series  of  domestic  bicker- 
ings ai  futme^  and  endless  preparations  for  them 
abroiHl, 

Not  such  is  the  life  of  Clara  and  Davenant. 
Mutual  confidence,  the  result  of  mutual  esteem, 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  unsul- 
lied integrity,  makes  their  hours  glide  away 
in  uninterrupted  happiness;  while  their  chil- 
dren (early  taught  that  a  love  and  practice  of 
truth  are  the  only  sure  foundation  of  that 
moral  character,  which,  by  exciting  confidence, 
leads  not  only  to  peace  of  mind,  but  to  the  es- 
teem and  respect  of  our  friends  and  fellow- 
creatures,)  are  likely  to  grow  daily  in  virtue 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  their  alTectionate 
parents ;  und  to  reward  those  parents  for  the 
PRECEPTS  which  they  track,  and  the  kxamplb 
which  they  give. 


HENRY   WOODVILLE. 

There  never  was  a  happier  family  than  that 
of  Mr.  Woodville,  nor  one  whose  happiness 
seemed  more  likely  to  last.    He  was  a  proa- 


to  Mary  0' Donovan,  whom  he  still  persisted    perous  manufacturer  in  a  large  city ;  his  eldest 
to  think  a  striking  likeness  of  the  former ;  and    son  was  clerk  to  a  general  merchant  in  Loiw 


Aat  Mary,  with  her  mother  and  uncle*s  entire 
ud  delighted  approbation,  bestowed  her  hand, 
as  well  as  her  heart,  on  the  w^arm-h carted 
Irishman. 

Etsanor  meanwhile  had  no  opportunity  of 
attsmpting  to  regain  the  affection  of  Captain 
Lethbridge,  as  he  married  another  woman  two 
BHMitheaAer /lebnrfreoff'/ifsacauaintance  with 
Asr;  mot  being  ncBlled  to  his  alleffiance  to  her 
bf  ike  news  of  her  rupture  with  Dayeaant, 


don,  and  was  pure,  when  he  was  old  snough« 
of  having  a  share  in  the  firm ;  for  the  head 
partner  of  the  firm  had  no  children,  and  it  waa 
thought  likely  that  Henry  Woodville  would 
be  his  heir.     Elisabeth  Woodyjlle,  too«  the 
eldest  daughter,  was  going  to  be  rsmackahWk 
well  manied  \ii   «yfir|  yfiXfiX  «ll  ^i\v«%  mbi 
her  anecna  \ii  Wfe  ^xVidBAiua^  ^&n^  v^^j^ 
of  cbaTScieT  aitd  fsmsXA  iM«i«QAi^  ^WR^fW^ 
I  and  pi^vdteia-,  foi  Vm  Nmait  ^i» 
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highly  oonneeted,  and  hit  father  had  forbidden 
him  to  think  of  making  a  woman  hia  wife 
who  had  neither  high  birth  nor  fortune;  but 
ehanee  havinff  thrown  Elisabeth  in  Mr.  Har- 
oourt*B  way,  (where  he  did  not  know  her  nor 
ahe  him,  and  under  circamataiicea  which  called 
forth  from  her  aome  of  those  little  aenrieee 
that  women  alone  can  render,)  he  was  so 
charmed  with  her  person,  manner,  and  quali- 
ties, that,  aa  soon  as  he  knew  who  she  was, 
he  retracted  his  prohibition  to  the  union,  and 
even  bestowed  on  it  the  warmest  approbation ; 
and,  as  soon  aa  his  son  waa  fiTo-and-twenty, 
it  was  settled  that  they  were  to  marry. 

Henry  'Woodville  was  now  looking  forward 
with  mat  impatience  to  the  hour  when  he 
ahoold  be  taken  into  tlie  firm ;  for  he  had 
lateljr  fallen  in  lo?e,  though  the  object  of  hia 
passion  was  not  only  wholly  unconscious  of 
It,  but  had  never  even  looked  at  him  to  the 
best  of  his  belief. 

She  had  three  or  four  times  accompanied 
her  mother  to  Mr.  Coortnay's,  when  she  came 
'to  speak  to  him  on  business  relative  to  the 
disposal  of  a  large  stock  of  wine,  left  by  her 
deceased  husband,  and  had  been  too  modest 
to  look  at  any  one ;  therefore,  Woodville  was 
sure  her  eyes  had  never  met  his ;  but  still  he 
had  looked  and  loved ;  and  though  her  mother*s 
situation  was  such  as  to  forbid  his  raising  his 
hopes  to  the  possession  of  her  daughter  while 
he  was  a  clerk,  he  knew  that,  when  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  she  would  have  no  right  to 
look  down  on  him.  Accordingly,  he  chose  to 
feed  rather  than  starve  his  passion,  and  he 
always  contrived  to  meet  them  in  the  Mall  in 
St.  Jameses  park  on  a  Sunday  evening,  where, 
habited  in  his  best  array,  with  his  eouieau  de 
ehatse  by  his  side,  ^that  beinor  the  dress  cos- 
tume in  the  reicrn  durinsr  which  the  circum- 
stances  that  I  have  to  relate  happened,)  he 
hoped  to  attract  the  eyes  of  Anna  Vincent, 
and  lead  her  to  read  in  hifl,  the  wishes  of  his 
heart.  But  he  tried  in  vain  :  and  once,  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  doinrr  her  a  service, 
and  perhaps  of  catchinpr  her  eye,  the  timidity 
of  true  love  prevented  him  from  taking*  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity ;  for  his  less  interested 
companion  took  up  the  glove  she  dropped,  and 
on  presenting  it  to  her,  received  that  look  and 
those  smiling  thanks  which  to  him  would 
have  been  invaluable. 

He  consoled  himself,  however,  by  the 
thought,  that  when  he  was  a  partner  in  the 
concern,  he  would  get  his  kind  friend,  Mr. 
Courtnay,  to  introduce  him,  and  Ihen  perhaps 
she  would  look  at  him. 

But  a  most  sad  and  unexpected  blow  was 
now  put  to  his  expectations,  and  the  prosperity 
of  his  family. 

Circumstances,  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol, and  which  no  industry  and  no  care  could 
have  prevented,  brought  on  the  ruin  of  Mr. 
Woodville.  However,  such  was  the  universal 
conviction  of  his  probity,  and  such  the  general 


opinion  of  hia  wortk.  Unit  h»  eertifietts  vai 
instantly  signed,  and  he  enabled  b j  hie  fineds 
to  go  on  with  hie  bosiiieen  ngnin.  Bnt  fkwe^ 
his  erediton  cheerfnllr  took  fifteen  "hiffiitij 
in  the  pound  in  full  of  all  demndiv  Mr.! 
Woodville  knew  be  shoold  not  rest,  till  hs  Wj 
paid  the  fall  amonntof  hia  debt,  with  iBiMaM;| 
and  aa  his  trade  became  veij  fwoapereos,  wd\ 
be  lived  in  the  moat  frngal  manner,  in  oidarto 
effect  hia  mirpose  the  sooner,  ha  had  citij 
proepeet  or  pati^ing  hia  laadable  imhiliiifc 
Dunnff  thia  tune  be  had  alao  the  iilisfiaiii 
of  finding  that  Ida  onmerited  miafbrtanes  hd 
had  no  cSfect  on  Mr.  Haroooit;  bat  that  Ai 
good  man  had  aaid,  **Thia  ia  a  Miislhrti 
uat  is  unaccompanied  with  diagiaee,  wd 
which  baa  only  scffved  to  prove  the  hi|^  la- 
teem  in  which  Mr.  Woodville  ia  held,  and  to 
call  forth  in  him  the  exhibition  of  new  vih 
tnes.*' 

Mr.  Woodvile  might  bare  had  another  gfsi- 
fieation,  but  it  waa  concealed  from  him.  Md 
Courtnay  had  now  taken  Henry  WoodviDi 
into  the  trade;  he  therefore  xeaolvad  to  shortea 
the  duration  <k  hia  parent'a  privationa  and  fis- 
gal  mode  of  living,  hj  laying  bj  half  of  fcii 
annual  income,  in  order  to  meilitata  the  M 
payment  of  hia  (ather*a  debta ;  and,  while  thii 
remained  undone,  he  forbade  hlmaelf  to  thiak 
of  manyingr,  thoagfa  he  oonid  not  hdp  lovin 
the  unconscious  object  of  his  paasion,  whoii 
mother,  baiving  austained  aome  ledaetioa  of  ia- 
come,  was  gone  from  London  with  herdaagb* 
ter,  in  order  to  live  cheap;. bat  the  plaes  flf 
her  residence  was  not  yet*  known  to  Mr. 
Courtnay. 

Things  went  on  in  this  manner  for  three  j 
years;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Heart 
remitted  his  savings  to  his  father,  who  at  first 
refused  to  accept  them;  but,  on  finding  tbatj 
they  would   liquidate  the  debt  to  all  bat  a ! 
hundred   pounds,  he  resolved  to  revrard  his! 
son^s  filial  piety  by  accepting  them,  as  be  pre-; 
ferred  being  his  debtor,  to  being  that  of  aay' 
other  man  or  men ;  and  he  wrote  Henrj,  hv 
return  of  post,  such  a  letter  as  well  Teptid 
him  for  any  sacrifice  that  he  had  made.    Bi- 
zabeth's  lover  had  great  pleasure  in  maki^f 
this  trait  in  Henry's  character  known  to  htf 
father,  and  he  owned  that  he  ahould  be  prosd 
to  be  allied  to  so  virtuous  a  family. 

'*  Now  then,'*  thought  Henry,  ^  my  incooe 
is  nearly  my  ow6;  the  remaining  hundred 
pounds  will  soon  be  gained  by  my  father  sod 
me,  and  then  I  may  think  of  marrying;  audi 
though  Mra.  Vincent  has  left  London,  no  doshti 
Mr.  Courtnay  will  be  able  to  find  out  her  icti- 
dence." 

It  was  no^  the  race  time  at  Reading;  (pt 
Berkshire;)  and  Henry,  who  had  hitherto 
rarely  left  business,  and  had,  on  principle* 
avoided  all  unnecessary  expense,  resolved,  u 
he  had  never  seen  a  race,  to  go  to  this;  be 
also  promised  himself  much  pleasure  from  at- 
tending the  raee-baill,  eapecially  aa  he  thoo|iit 
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it  wma  not  impoesible  that  chance  might  lead 
him  to  see  hia  beloved  there.  Accordingly, 
m'itb  the  approbation  of  his  partner,  he  set  off 
for  the  races. 

There  is,  there  can  be  no  pleasure  so  great 
as  that  which  has  been  earneid  by  self-denial, 
mnd  the  surrender  of  one*s  own  gratification 
for  the  sake  of  duty ;  and  when  Henry  Wood- 
rille  set  off  on  his  first  pursuit  of  amusement, 
he  experienced  such  a  delightful  flow  of  spirits, 
and  such  a  feeling  of  joyous  expectation  as  he 
had  never  known  before,  and  which  made  the 
pleasant  road  along  which  he  passed  to  the 
pretty  town  of  Keadinff  appear  to  him  a  sort 
of  **  opening  paradise.'' 

When  he  reached  Reading,  he  found  that  the 
races  were  to  begin  the  next  day ;  and  having 
dineovered  whicn  was  the  most  fashionable 
promenade,  he  repaired  to  it,  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing the  lady  of  his  affections  amongst  the  com- 
Sany.  But  he  looked  in  vain;  though  love  and 
incT  often  clothed  a  coming  object  in  her  form, 
making  the  delusion  sometimes  so  strong,  that 
his  heart  throbbed  violently  with  anticipated 
pleasure  and  emotion,  till  a  nearer  approach 
convinced  him  of  his  mistake.  However,  the 
evening  was  fine,  the  walk  pleasant,  the  wo- 
men handsome,  and  he  was  amused;  since 
the  sunshine  from  within  met  and  increast«J 
the  sunshine  without,  and  there  was  also  hope 
for  the  morrow  ! 

The  morrow  came,  and  Henry  repaired  to 
the  race-ground.     He  surveyed  the  carriages 
with  a  scrutinizing  eye;  —  but  she  was  not 
there.     He  went  on  the  stand,  but  he  belaid 
her  not, — and  he  was  disap^inted ;  yet  what 
.reason  had  he  to  be  disappointed  1     He  had 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  she  was  likely  U)  be 
,  there,  and  he  could  not  help  owning  to  him- 
I  self,  no  one  but  a  brain-sick  lover  could  have 
,  exalttMl  a  posyibility  only  into  a  probability ; 
I  till  at  last  he  could  not  rielp  laughing  at  his 
own  folly.     But,  better  still — when  the  race 
!  began,  he  also  forgot  it. 
I      TUe  si(;ht  was  beautiful,  and  the  anxiety  of 
j  interested  spectators   catching.     Henrv  soon 
'  had  a  favourite  horse  himself.   First  he  leamod 
!  to  be  interested  for  **  blue,"  another  time  for 
1  **  purple ;"  till  at  last  he  found  himself  bet- 
ting with  strangers,  and  new  hopes,  fears,  and 
'  ferlings  awakening  in  his  breast;   while  in 
I  the  stimulating  pli^asure  of  a  race,  he  lost  all 
.  nense  of  the   probable  cruelty  attending  the 
training;,  and  the  forced  exertions  of  the  ani- 
mals before  hiui. 

Nor  did  the  enjoyment  cease  to  blind  him 
;  while  it  lasted ;  and  when  on  his  return  to  the 
!  ordinary  he  dinod  with  some  of  the  joyous 
[  company  from  the  ground,  he  could  remember 
iMNight  but  that  he  was  pleased,  and  that  he 
'  looked  forward  to  the  next  day's  course  with 
•  pleasure. 

if  his  companions  (who  were  all  strangers 

to  him)  wf>re  not  intellectual,  they  were  harm- 

I  less;  they,  like  himself,  had  only  betted  small 


sums.  And  the  evening  at  the  ball,  though 
not  delightful,  (as  Henry  did  not  see  his  love 
there,  whom  in  spite  of  his  reason  he  still  tried 
to  discover,)  had* some  charm  for  his  unpractised 
eyes,  and  he  went  to  rest  eagerly  anticipating 
the  next  day. 

It  came,  and  brought  with  it  a  trial  to 
Henry ;  for  a  young  man  appeared  at  the  inn 
and  on  the  course,  who  had  been  fellow-clerk 
with  him  at  Mr.  Courtnay's,  and  who  had  ex- 
pected to  have  been  taken  into  the  firm  before 
he  was.  But  such  had  been  his  dissipated 
habits,  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  utter  neglect 
of  his  duties,  that  when  bis  father  waitM  on 
Mr.  Courtnay  to  propose  the  terms  of  hia  en- 
tering into  business  with  him,  the  latter  pe- 
remptorily refuaed  to  have  any  connexion  with 
one  who  was  wholly  incapable  of  improving, 
or  even  of  keeping  up  the  interests  of  any 
trade,  and  very  capable  of  decreasing  and  em- 
barrassing it. 

Neither  the  father  nor  the  son  ever  forgave 
this  just  punishment  of  the  vices  of  the  latter; 
and  when  Henry  Woodville,  on  the  strength 
of  his  excellent  conduct,  was  admitted  into 
that  firm  whence  David   Bradford  had  been 
rejected,  the  latter  as  well  as  his  fiither  bo- 
came  the  determined  enemies  of  that  m^re 
successful,  because  more  deserving  youth; 
and  so  apt  did  Bradford  always  seem  to  quar- 
rel with  Henry,  that,  in  compliance  with  Mr. 
Courtnay's  warning  voice,  and  his  own  prin- 
ciples, he  made  it  a  rule  to  avoid  being  long 
together    where    Bradford    was.     Therefore 
when  ho  saw  him  on  the  race-ground,  and 
found  him  determined  to  be  near  him,  to  pro- 
voke him  to  bet,  and  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him — while  his  countenance  expressed 
animosity,  though  he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  kind- 
ness ;  and  when  he  reflected  on  the  irritations 
of  nerve  and  feeling  which  such  a  scene  was 
likely  to  induce,  he  wisely  resolved  to  avoid 
the  danger,  which  if  he  met  he  could  not  per- 
haps be  proof  against ;   and  before  the  last 
heat  was  begun,  he  not  only  left  the  race- 
ground,  but  the  place  itself,  and  mounting  his 
horse,  went  on  to  Abingdon,  where  the  ss- 
'  sixes  were  expected  to  begin  in  a  day  or  two. 
Though  alone,  Henry  Woodville  had  not 
the  feeling  of  being  solitary;   for  he  loved 
'  reading,  and  was  ever  fond  of  communing 
;  with  his  own  thoughts — as  those  who  have 
-  vigorous  and  well-filled  minds  always  are  ;— 
■  therefore,  though  disappointed   of  the  com- 
panion who  was  to  have  accompanied  him  on 
this  excursion,  he  had  resolved  not  to  give  it 
up;  and  now  that  he  had  undertaken  it*  he 
atill   felt  cheerful    and   satisfied,  though   he 
,  found  himself  alone  in  a  crowd  in  the  streets, 
^  and  at  the  principal  inn  of  the  busy  town  of 
'  Abingdon;  and  he  beguiled  the  two  evenings 
which  were  to  elapse  before  the  aasixes  began, 
in  reading,  and  in  writing  to  Mr.  Courtnay 
and  to  his  own  family.^^ 
At  length  the  judge^Ptered  the  town,  with 
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a  degree  of  eutc  and  aolaiiinitjr  worthy  of  the 
high  and  mq/vI  office  (I  may  call  it)  which 
they  had  to  fulfil;  and  Heary,  while  the  tnun- 
peta  and  the  heila  announced  their  approach 
and  their  arrival,  could  not  help  thinking,  with 
a  aad  aicknen  of  the  heart,  on  thoee  to  wboni 
tboce  eounda,  inetced  of  opening  a  prospect  of 
reveliy  and  amueement,  awakened  the  ahnd- 
derings  of  alarm,  the  anticipatione  of  agoni»> 
ing  suepenee^  and  the  fear  of  judgment  and  of 
deith. 

^I  ihall  have  no  heart,**  thought  he,  "lor 
the  public  amusementi  of  the  week;  but  I 
•hall  be  deeply  interested  in  attnodiag  the 
courts  of  iuitioe.**  And  he  was  so  much  in- 
terested, that  on  the  first  day  of  the  assiaee  he 
was  in  court  till  the  judges  adjourned;  and 
having  returned  thither  when  they  did,  he  re- 
mains there  till  the  busmess  ended  for  the 
night  But  a  most  painful  surprise  awaited 
him  on  his  return  to  his  inn.  The  landlord 
met  him  on  his  entrance,  and  told  him,  that  as 
his  house  was  otherwise  quite  full,  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  putting  a  gentleman  (a 
new-oomer)  into  the  room  throuf^  his;  which, 
as  it  was  no  thoroughfare,  had  only  a  small 
prossbed  in  it,  and  was  never  used  but  at  such 
crowded  times  as  the  oresenL 

Henry  did  not,  oould  not,  like  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  this, — to  have  his  chsmber  the 
only  paange  to  the  room  of  another,  and  that 
othier  a  stnoger  to  him;  but  as  he  knew  the 
other  inn  in  the  toirn  was  full,  as  he  had 
vainly  tried  for  a  bed  there,  he  had  no  re- 
eource  but  to  submit 

-  Well,"  replied  he,  •*  I  am  sorry  that  it  is 
so — is  the  (Tontlemin  in  the  public  room  !*^ 

**Oh  D<\  sir;  he  is  gone  to  bed;  be  was 
very  tired,  and  he  drank  a  good  deal  of  oar 
ale,  sir.     So  he  could  not  sit  up  till  you  came, 

;  which  he  was  very  sorry  for,  as  he  knows  you 
quite  well" 

**  Knows  roe !"  cried  Henry,  startioi:. 
**  Ye«,  sir ;  and  he  said  you  could  have  no 
objection  to  sleep  near  him.     It  was  not  the 
first  time  for  you  were  ooce  fellow-clcrks  to- 
gether.'' 

I      HeniT  listened  to  this  diaclaniie  with  the 

'  most  painfol  uoeasine«a  Here  ^*as  a  man. 
whom  he  wished  fixtm  the  best  possible  mc^ 
tives  to  avoid,  become,  as  it  were,  the  com- 

'  nannx)  of  his  chamber!  Nor  could  he  dov 
care  to  lea\Y  the  hous«  without  crivin^  Br»d- 
ilvd  a  marked  and  peneooal  odence. 

-  Well,**  thought  he,  -  1  must  make  up  mv 
nund  to  the  Circumstance,  trrin^  as  it  is ;  anil 
keep  stead ilv  hefore  me,  come  what  may,  the 
nociNfisarv  nile  for  cvmdact  of  *  Bear  and  fi»- 

,  U>ar/  •*  ' 

He  then  with  a  heax-r  heart  repa.rpd  te  hts 
cSamVr,  the  sijence  of  m  hich  was  nv>w  broken 
hv  ;he  Vvid  and  rt^^Iejv  slumber  of  l^^adibrd. 
«>a*:'y  hean^  thnxi^h  the  ih:n  nartitMB  Srt«Yea 
tSo  oStmSeT^  es;xv«!lv  »s  tSe  door  that  if^2  to 
f^dl^^*"*  KN^rvvxn  dHbot  «hut  ckm. 


However,  aft  last 
slept  till  oiz;  tbes  he  lUM, 
fosted,andhadtak«ia 
Bradford  awoke. 


Henry  doaed  tuaefci^iid 


kithe 


Hemj  ooBgratolalid 
this.  But  be  had  done  wraag;  an 
considered  that  he  had  aeled  thna  pwrpeseiy  ts 
avopd  the  iwcesrit/  cf  knaMaalii^  mat 
dating  with  him;  aad  Heaiy'e  enje|Mi1  sf 
the  new  pleasure  beforo  hina,  thai  or  henv 
canaea,  would  have  been  wholly  deslnivid,hM 
he  known  the  deep dapteaaare  which  mcirif 
departara  finoa  the  ina  had  caeilBd  ia  the  vi»> 
dietive  Bkadftal 

When  the  court  brahe  n^  Hnvj 
lo  the  inn  to  supper,  aad  joiMd  tha 
at  the  public  tablei  Itwaaaot  lambaa 
of  thoee  whan  he  had  aeen  the  luglit  bdtae 
were  gone  to  the  ball ;  hnC>  to  the  finr  rensii- 
ing,  Bndfoffd  was  now  added. 

-Sir,**  said  Bkadford,  when  Hevr  had  seal. 
edhimsdCI  thmk  you  m^fat  have  had  Ike 
civility  to  tril  me  you  were  eoauiy  hither  Is 
the  aasiaeB,  and  then  we  mlfjki  have  eoaK  l» 
gather.  But  I  sapposeb  now  you  are  the  psit> 
ner  of  the  rich  Mr.  Courtnaj,  and  hope  lolt 
his  heir,  vou  are  too  pnud  to  aaociale  wift 
your  uid"lrieDQS  a^ 

••I  should  be  sony,**  Hemy  mildly  lepfisi, 
"  to  neglect  any  one;  and  I  aas  much  eoncH^ 
ed  to  find  you  thought  disresoeellU,  an  OBIS' 
sioo  which  oould  not  he  inteiAd  aa  aaeh.  Jh 
me  the  fovour  now,  thenfate^  in  lohea  tkst 
you  forgive  m^  todfish  a  gj^asaef 


B^ford  was  It  first  reluctant  to  comply; 
but  as  he  saw  that  the  persuos  present,  vho 
neeoied  to  be  gentlemen,  recraided  him  ai  if, 
they  thought  be  ought  to  accept  Henry's  ofier,  i 
he  filled  his  glass,  —  and  for  the  present,  all; 
seemed  right  between  them. 

The  day  had  been  very  hot,  and  the  ooart 
had  been  crowded  to  sufiSication :  Henry,  thoe- 
fore,  was  led  from  excessive  thirst,  and  tbe 
persaasioos  of  others,  to  drink  more  than  be 
was  accustomed  to;  and  in  the  deceitful  fonsj 
of  cup  and  negus,  he  was  at  lenetn  oonsciooij 
that  he  had  taken  more  wine  than  he  oooU 
bear.  | 

Bradford,  in  the  meantime,  whom  disappoist- , 
ment  and  coDscioos  selMegndation  had  led  to' 
habits  of  intoxicatiofi,  began  to  grow  very  load , 
and  positive  in  discourse,  and  evidently' Dore 
and  more  diifxised  to  qoarrel  with  Heaiy;- 
m  base  tempier.  fine  as  it  was,  grew  every  dn>>  ; 
ment  leas  ahie,  from  the  onivual  excftemeot. 
of  wine,  to  endure  the  cause  all osioos  of  Brad- ■ 
ford  to  ''certain  pkausiUe  hypocritical  bors,, 
wbok  by  their  seeming  sanctity,  get  on  tl^e: 
v«&k  ade  of  shallow  men.  and  deprire  honest 
onsubpecting  ycwng  fdk^ws  of  their  bread  sod  j 
their  h^tiisw""  I 

"nie  cnnpasy  eoold  not  onderstand  these  | 
allttsKB*.  bet  Henry  did,  ooly  too  well  and; 
had  wiflclT  resound *to  leave  the  room  ss soon. 
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m  he  could ;  when  Brtdibrd  called  the  gene- 
rml  Attention  to  a  \mg  of  gold  and  8il?er  which 
be  produced,  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  had 
woo  at  the  races,  and  emptied  it  on  the  table. 
Aamnjrit  the  money  he  had  put  aome  curious 
Ibreijni  coimi.  But  as  the  waiters  were  (roin^jr 
to  remove  the  ckHh,  Bradford  was  forftd  to  re- 
place all  his  treasure  in  the  bag,  and  he  did  so 
before  Henry  had  sufficiently  examined  the 
beauty  of  one  of  the  coins. 

Accordingly,  wlien  the  cloth  was  taken 
awaT,  and  the  waiters  were  setting  the  wine 
OQ  the  table,  he  begged  Bradford  to  lend  him 
tbe  bag  for  a  moment  He  did  so,  nying  at 
the  same  time,  ••  Be  sure  you  return  them  all ; 
far  I  have  told  both  the  money  and  the  coins, 
tad  know  how  nuny  there  are.** 

Henry  did  not  condescend  to  notice  this 
vmrwB  insinuation  otherwise  than  by  treating  I 
it  as  meant  for  a  joke ;  and  having  selected ! 
Lbe  coin  he  wanted,  he  looked  at  it,  and  re- 
placing it,  returned  the  bag  to  the  owner. 

Oo  which  Bradford  turned  all  the  contents 
Nit  on  the  table  again ;  afler  telling  over  the 
Bopffj  and  coins  with  a  look  of  maliifnant  sus- 
picioQ,  be  declared  that  he  missed  a  five-guinea 
piece;  and  he  desired  Henry  to  return  it  in- 
itanihr,  or  he  mujit  submit  to  be  searched. 

**  You  cannot  possibly  mean  what  you  say  !** 

'  Ed  Henry,  turning  very  pale ;  **  you  can*t 
llj  think  me  capable  ot  such  an  action  as 
thisi,  in  earnest !  ami  you  know  I  am  no  jokrr ; 
bot  if  I  were,  you  must  know  that  you  are  the 
bflt  man  I  should  joke  with.** 

**  None  of  your  plausible  words  to  me,  sir,** 
replied  Bradford ;  —  **  I  do  not  see  why  you 
■hould  not  have  taken  the  money.  A  bank- 
rapt  father  may  as  well  make  a  fraudulent  son 
as  a  kept-miss  daughter ;  and  everybody  knows 
lint  your  father  was  a  bankrupt  not  long  ago, 
and  that  your  sister  is  the  mistress  of  young 
Harcourt** 

This  was  more  than  Henry  could,  endure, 
and  exclaiming,  *«  Villain !  you  are  a  liar  and 
a  slanderer!**  he  aimed  a  blow  at  Bradford, 
who  instantly  drew  his  sword.  Henry  did  the 
Mine ;  and  bloodshed  must  have  ensued  on  the 
ioflUat,  bad  not  the  bvstanders  held  the  en- 
raced  combatants  back;  and  as  the  waiters 
called  in  the  landlord,  who  insisted  that  no 
such  proceedings  should  go  forward  in  his 
booae.  peace  was  for  a  while  restored.  But 
as  Henry  persisted  to  demand  an  apology,  and 
that  Bradford  should  retract  what  he  lud  said 
ing  his  innocent  sister,  and  as  he  per- 
in  repeating  the  calumny,  declaring  that 
he  wouM  tell  every  one  Henry  had  robbed  him, 
the  gentlemen  pr^nt  were  obliged,  according 
to  the  laws  of  worldly  honour,  to  own  that  a 
doel  between  the  parties  was  unavoidable ;  as 
the  bitter  resentment  which  Henry  now  ex- 
pressed agamst  Bradford  was  not  only  justifia- 
ble, but  that  the  injury  was  one  which,  if  not 
oCherwisf*  atoned  for,  could  be  wiped  away  only 
by  the  blood  of  tbe  oflender. 
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It  was  therefore  agreed  that  they  should 
meet  the  next  day;  but  not  early;  because, 
though  one  of  the  gentlemen  was  willing  to 
be  second  to  Henry,  every  one  of  the  others, 
on  various  pretences,  declmed  being  second  to 
Bradford;  and  he  found  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  go  a  few  miles  off  to  engage  the  at*> 
tendance  of  a  friend  and  relation  and  bottle 
companion  of  his. 

Bradford  now  continued  to  drink  so  largely 
that  he  was  soon  carried  dead-dnmk  to  bed ; 
and  Henry*s  repugnance  to  sleep  in  the  same 
chamber  with  him,  from  fear  lest  he  should  re- 
new the  quarrel  when  they  were  alone,  waa 
therefore  removed ;  as  he  was  sure  that  Brad- 
ford would  sleep  till  long  after  he  was  risen. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  attendants  bad  un- 
dressed and  put  their  aenseless  charge  to  bed, 
he  retired  to  rest ;  but  not  before  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  drink  another  copious  draught  of 
powerful  air. 

From  the  combined  causea  of  heat,  fiitigae, 
agitation,  and  the  unusual  quantity  of  wine 
and  ale  which  he  had  drunk,  Henry  fell  into 
the  deepest  and  soundest  sleep  possible,  even 
as  soon  as  he  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and 
the  habitual,  but  now  heartless,  prayer  died 
away  unfinij«hed  on  his  lips. 

Alas !  it  was  the  conviction  bow  sound  woM 
be  his  sleep,  which  emboldened  the  robber  to 
enter  the  chamber  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  to 
commit  the  crime  of  murder  at  tbe  suggestions 
of  avarice. 

One  of  the  waiters,  whose  name  was  Eve- 
rett, was  a  man  who  had  once  belonged  to  a 
gang  of  housebrcakera  and  thieves,  but  struck 
with  temporary  remorse  during  a  violent  ill- 
ness, had  left  his  wicked  courses ;  and  after 
trying  different  emplovments,  had  been  ao  for- 
tunate as  to  get  the  place  of  waiter  at  an  inn ; 
and  there  he  might  perhaps  have  become  a 
more  respectable  character,  had  he  not  formed 
a  connexion  with  a  very  abandoned  woman, 
whom  he  married ;  and  who  now,  on  pretence 
of  her  being  verv  ill,  and  wanting  hia  aaaisi^ 
ance,  had*  insisted  on  his  leaving  his  place  and 
coming  to  her,  with  a  view  to  his  joining  a 
gang  of  smugglers,  with  whom  she  waa  inti- 
mate, and  going  with  them  immediatelv  on  a 
cruise  on  bosrd  their  cutter,  which  she  thought 
would  be  good  for  her  health. 

Accordingly,  he  had  given  vraming  to  bis 
master,  and  was  to  set  off  the  next  day  for  tbe 
place  where  his  wife  expected  him.  But  well 
knowing  that  be  should  be  more  welcome  to 
her  if  he  brought  money  with  him,  and  also 
being  aware  that  be  could  get  on  board  ahip 
immediately,  he  resolved  to  make  pcixe  of 
part,  if  not  all,  of  that  gold  which  Bradford 
had  so  ostentatiously  displayed ;  and  he  thought 
he  could  do  this  with  more  sccuritv,  because 
Bradford  having  already  accuaed  Henry  of 
having  robbed  him,  his  suspicions  would  un- 
doubtedly fall  00  kim ;  and  be  could,  if  Henrr 
wia  eound  asleep,  (aa  he  expected  him  to  be,} 
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put  eome  of  the  money  and  coins  in  Henry*8 
pocket 

Accordin<fly  he  entered  the  room,  and  found 
Henry  unconwious  as  if  in  the  sleep  of  death. 
On  llpnry*B  table  lay  a  email  diamond  pin,  the 


whipped  the  offending  spirit  out  of  him,**  bot ' 
salutary  fear  of  God  conquered  the  onvortbr ' 
fear  of  man  and  of  man*s  censure ;  uid  he  al- 
mort  positively  resolved  to  quit  Berkshire  in- 
stantly, and  to  leave  a  letter  for  Br«dfbtd  and 


gifl  of  his  mother;  that,  Everett  resolved  to  ■  for  his  own  second,  ezplainin?  hia  reasoBa  for 
make  his  own ;  and  for  a  while  pinned  it  on  |  not  fightfng ;  and  declaring  liis  retpolutioii,  if 
the  bosom  of  his  shirt  lie  then  went  to  Brad-  >  Bradford  persisted  in  his  calumnies  and  hii  vio- 
fonrs  bedside;  but  finding  him  less  soundly   lence,  to  seek  redress  in  a  court  of  law. 


Still  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  lo  do 
what  his  conscience  required.  Still  pride,  and 
even  a  virtuous  resentment,  withheld  their  i^ 
probation  of  the  meditated  step;  and  hewaf 
sitting  irresolute  still,  (though  his  trunk 


asleep  than  he  expected,  and  also  finding  that 
his  head  lay  on  his  pockets,  he  saw  no  cer- 
tainty of  securing  his  prize,  but  by  adding  mur- 
der to  robber}".  He  therefore  drew  Henrt^s 
npord  from  his  scabbard,  and  made  a  blow  .  „ 

with  it  at  the  yet  sleeping  Bradford.  But ,  nearly  packed,  and  he  himself  dressed,  all  bat 
though  it  wounded,  it  did  not  kill,  and  it  awoke  :  his  sword,)  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  w-aiter 
him  immediately  so  much  as  to  enable  him  to  |  appeared  at  it  ' 

strusrgle  with  the  villain  for  one  moment ;  but '     "  What  do  you  want  T*  raid  Henry. 
in  vain ;  the  next  stroke  was  fatal :  and  Brad-  !     "  I  am  come  to  awake  Mr.  Bradford,  sir,  br 
ford  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  a  bleeding  and  I  his  own  desire,  at  five  o*clock.** 
insensible  corpse.      Everett  then  went  back  {     "Is  it  so  late  f *  replied  Henrr.     "But  be" 
into  ilenrvV  room,  and  replaced  the  bloody  ;  so  good  as  not  to  awake  Mr.  Bradford  yet**  be 
sword  in  the  scabbard.  '    added,  in  great  agitation  ;  **  1  have  a  reascB 

.\t  this  moment  just  as  Everett  had  com- '  for  it." 
plrted  his  purpose,  and  wasi  returning  to  take  |     "  Indeed  I  must  sir.**  replied  the  man.  with 
posMNwion  of  the  money,  Henry  became  rest- '  a  look  of  suspicion:  **for  he  is  a  violent  gen- 
less  and  talked  in  his  sleep:  which  alarmed    tleman,  and  he  would  be  angry.** 
Everett  so  much  that  he  dared  not  stay  a  mo- '     *'  \o  matter :  oblige  me,  and  here  is  money 
ment  longer  in  cither  room,  hit  returned  to   for  you,"  said  Henry,  who  feared  to  have  my 
his  own:  where,  having  washed  himself  and  ''  communication  with  Bradford  till  his  mind  wu; 
burnt  to  aslies  all  his  linen  that  was  bloody,  he   made  up  how  to  act  | 

n^Mved  to  wait  till  he  thought  Henry  was       "I  will  have  none  of  your  money,  sir."  re- 
once  more  sound  asleep.     But  on  his  re-enter-  :  turned  the  man  indignantly ;  for  at  this  ato- 
ing  the  chamber,  Henry,  to  his  great  alarm,    ment  g-ancing  his  eye  towards  the  sword' 
met!  mit,  *•  Who's  ihcre  ?"  and  he  wiis  srlad    which  l«v  rn  Henrv's  chair,  he  saw  ihebi-'t 
■  X(^  rot  rest;  nor  could  ho  rind  an  or»:v^rti:n:!v  (^f  was  bjoVv,  and  ihct  I  St- re  was  V'.vvc  '.-a  ih--' 
over  enterinir  tho  roi^m  ajjn'.n;   Tor  he  h'^arJ    ri-.vr  by  it. 

I  lloiirv  wa:kin:j  aKv.;t  s>m^  at'! or.  aj-id  \^iir,d  bv        A<  >>"»n.  iherotore.  as  ho  had  u'trrrd  li.ese' 
1  till*  noise  ho  mado.  that  ho  wa<  drossini:  hmi-    wonK  ho  ran  r»asi  the  a*lon;>hec  Hem,  a.-T? 
sell*.  entori\i  BradV-rk:'?  chamber.     At  !h»?  «»jh: '.■:" 

Thus  then,  bad  ho  biirthcnoji  his  SiXi]  with  ;ho  sct  r.o  bf-!V-re  h:n\  the  rr^an  uTT'.r^J  an  f-.v 
tho  c»Mii;iiission  ot'  Wjuriior  \\;!:!.iit  any  rocon>  c'.ainritivin  i-f  r.rrrir.  '.^hich  n.ado  H-rrry  ■■";:* 
pen  so  whativo:.  Xor  d:irod  iio  '»"s\o  Tfio  h.-uso  |-.;ni.  B::t  as  I;'.-  :ritoT^*ep:ei:  Herrv's  \.»"*  i!' 
under  Mich  ciri^-.T.isJ.ir.ro'^  f.s  ti.ri:  \>  rai'd  n:^    iho  r*«rnsr.  he  excla.nt'd.  -What  i«  lie  ns*--" 


jvar  a  snspc.o.:*  i^r.xvt  i':::^i: :  and  w.th  a  sink- 
'  inc  l.oart.  :h.^rjS  w^A'a  .v^.  asS;;rtvCv"::r.:or!ri:-,v-t\ 


On   hosT.ri:   :.i«  vo:c?.   the  »a:!rr  VJ-t-k 
Kxcn^tt  drossi\:  h::v.st".:'.  snd  \  .nod  :".:s  tVl:ow-  rxspi  —  ~  IV  yr-u  ask  nha:    :«  ihr  iira^tr*" 
'  siT^-ants.  «•»  d  ho:  "Wfttch!  bypivr  :e  :"     S.   ssy^rj. ' 
I      NVhon    Horsrv  a-ft.'kc   fr^-^m   his   frst   d^^n  ho  nn  T:  the  d»vr  of  Henrv's  roc-m.  ir  ^:• -r  :' 
sIiN';\  he  auokr  I."  s  r^t  ?  r.-  r.r.TO  thr.t  r-^^.' :  .'^'.s  dtla.r;r.j  am.,  toiik  \y^  koy  wh-c'.  wis  :5- 
**. -r  \* ; : h  rot n r n : r c  f*-'*^ >^"  o . ; J^r. t>«s  c«.rr>^  : • . •:  h.-r-  < . *: o ;  a :\^  t ^ •■  r*  ':.iir>i.  rz  1  - er. ry  i p .  « ol :  c ; » i: 
:  ^1  ■;  n vo :  ■  iv t  io!i  y*   :'  ?  ■  t"  r  j-fkr-:  rr-rr'.  Yc  h  s  -.  s  la  ^  rs  c  ry  i ?  j  ••  M  j  rd  t  t . " 
:vJi.l:\  to  «'.o  an  uc\  u  ;.■:■;  :..>r.sr  .^rrrr^ios.        An.rirom-r*.    stvicr.Ic***    tTrarcmer.-  r«  w 
W\''\  w-i.-^m'.  and  n"..^ ',-■.>.  v.y.i'^  v  ro'*.:  rrr^o*. :  t.v-k  TVA^t'ssi-.-r.  i-*  Hert-y  :  i\hch  was  sircv'^.'- 
riar:-'.!,  at  t-o  rsk  o:  :  >  ;v\r    :'V  *-*.:  f.:.:  ci  oii  hi  ttc-rrc'T  s.--;!  ajory  as  ZTfii,  wr-r.  -r  '*s- 
].>  :v;n^n:*>  -.vscr.  -f.s-;   i  >  ^^:i-.  axTJi.nsl  :ho  .r.i:  :-.vsvs  irjo   biV;.  v*-.   rrtiirr.  re:  ::.*.■.-  tr^ 
o\  ^:i-:nv  i/a  rV.".-»*-rr:Ji:..v  '  rv-r-.  ^r^rr.  ^■*  yi.T\   :^i;r>ij..:  f'  i:iv-\ «;!-:.  h* 
r.*  a  1  .r-.w*  y.^.-^j  .-v:-:  ?.n;   nr  .-.Stv  .-r.:  >-bt -.:  Brs»-.fir::  ^:  r  r.rp-.l  bt>-:!.rj.  ar*  ?a«  i"? 
T.-.'.  ■  ■.^•o.isr^  .-  .  k'^  H:--.  .>.:-    f.  r-:'^'-.  ■■■.-:  i..r  !  ;>  r-i:::  :f  r-a^  .>"  lbs:   ht-  «is  i\'ic,  e  t--:t  ':y 
w.^^  ■■.->\y.\x:r'.*.V-:  :  iiri.     ;  x*  ..s  .-  :   '.-rj  >:\it<  :  :?  .-ar.  Min:  f.r  tr.at  ■.'"ar  e-itsas's-.r.. 
Vi-   S:v-i!*.   :.*  %\. ■■.*■:  \*  ■..•:•  •--     :   ivf.s  nr  w-js*        S.  r.-.r:sf .  7>.\}.   bhc   r-;»r;>t»TPa!  ^.  at  tcc 
r. '.  :.v^  ;^:r  :.  ,-.rftu  rir-.-j,  «■•,■,.■■  :-■;  .-.ror.ji.Tt-  :ir.  tss* '.oc  rnd  .■  ^  or  *  r.-f .  r^oc   ^.Tn;  arc  h-?  star- 
<^ :  ■:''<  \\c  >!.\v  ^oro.*  .'.rainst  liic  wall,  r-rxry  a^  lr.^<-^^'^'•:  i-- 
N'T  rrd  hr  .  I-    tvr^:r  -.r.  v*  r  .  Vit  s.-i.-C:  not  iv  r-'.VK.i  r--'-n«o  Sffiiv  r  j"-i ;  wh;*  i:  fr*r  !*■■» 
i^r.  I  "  *Nvi> !.-  or* :  ion   " .  k  o  an  r.  r.r*" .  i-a  tj  r ..  hru\  ivLT  jir  pl  in*.iOf  n  iLin  for  hizit^  ;fm  .a^-l  eii » :  :i  -  J 
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would  break  the  sad  tidings  to  bis  beloved  fkr 
mily. 

According] J  he  beggfd  to  be  allowed  to 
write  to  him;  and  having  done  so,  stating  bis 
entire  innocence,  and  his  confidence  that  Mr. 
Courtnay  would  believe  biro  innocent,  he  felt 
more  easj,  and  resigned  himself  with  confi- 
dence to  the  will  and  protection  of  that  Being 
who  ^  judgeth  not  as  man  judgeth.** 

I  will  not  attempt  to  descril^  the  feelings  of 
Henry  when  the  night  closed  in  on  him  in  the 
cell  of  his  prison,  and  he  saw  himself  chained, 
confined,  and  abhorred  as  a  murderer,  though 
innocent  of  even  any  intentional  crime,  ex- 
cept as  fiir  as  havin||r  intended  to  meet  the  poor 
murdered  Bradford  m  mortal  combat,  could  be 
deserving  of  the  name. 

But  the  bitterest  of  all  agony,  and  that  con- 
sciousness on  which  be  could  not  even  bear  to 
dwell, — for  there  was  madness  in  it, — was  the 
thought  of  what  his  parents,  his  family,  and 
his  mends  woald  endure.  **  However,  I  have 
the  comfort  of  knowing  they  will  not  for  a  mo- 
ment believe  me  ^ilty,**  said  he,  mentally. 
He  then  betook  himself  to  long  and  ardent 
prayer,  and  fell  into  refreshing  sleep. 

Very  diflferent  at  the  time  of  Henry*s  com- 
mitment were  the  feelings  of  his  beloved  pa- 
rents to  those  of  their  unhappy  son ;  for  the 
day,  the  long-expected  day,  was  now  drawing 
near,  when  their  debt  of  honour  (as  I  may  call 
it)  was  about  to  be  discharged  in  full,  and  they 
were  to  appear  in  all  their  proud  and  hign- 
minded  integrity. 

At  length  the  day  of  the  projected  dinner 
actually  arrived ;  and  every  one  who  had  suf- 
fered in  the  slightest  de^ee  by  the  bankruptcy 
of  Mr.  Woodville,  repaired  to  his  house  at  the 
appointed  hour,  little  expecting  what  was  to 
await  them  there. 

An  invitation  to  dine  where  for  some  time 
past  no  dinners  had  been  given,  might  perhaps 
excite  surprise  in  all;  and  as  a  spiteful  and 
detracting  spirit  is  only  too  common,  some  of 
the  invitra  began  to  fear  that  the  Woodvilles 
were  going  to  live  awoff  a^ain,  and  had  for- 
gotten they  bad  only  paid  fifteen  shillings  in 
3ie  pound. 

To  such,  I  am  sure  that  the  cause  of  that 
dinner  would  give' at  least  as  much  mortifica- 
tion to  their  feelings  as  gratification  to  their 
pecuniary  interests;  and  perhaps  the  sorrow 
of  the  Woodvilles,  which  trod  so  closely  oo 
the  beeJs  of  their  proud  but  virtuous  triumph, 
was  not  as  unwelcome  to  such  persons  as 
Christian  benevolence  required  that  it  should 
be. 

The  guests  were  assembled,  and  the  dinner 
served  ;  while  an  ill-suppressed  sob  of  strong 
and  pleasurable  emotion  occasionally  proved 
the  deep  interest  which  Mr.  Woodville  felt  in 
the  anticipation  of  what  was  to  cocci«\  anil 
— ^  -  while  he  \ook«d  aX  ooft  at  V«^  ^  \^»  ^eawta^Nn> 
/pupef  from  bim ;  and  he  was  sure  that  he  1  whom  he  hn«w  aik  wtk«K^«»V«^  «a.m  ^  tk«»ss^' 
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fieelings  for  Bradford.  But  short  was  the  disin- 
terested agony.  The  waiter*s  singular  manner, 
both  of  speaking  and  acting,  in  one  alarming 
nMment  recurred  to  bis  mind,  and  convinced 
him  that  the  suspicion  of  having  murdered  the 
wretched  Bradford  must  indubitably  fall  on 
And  he  stood  pale  and  motionless,  the 
ige  of  despair,  with  his  eyes  wildly  fixed 
the  unconscious  object  before  him,  when  he 
heard  the  door  unlocked,  and  saw  every  in- 
habitant of  the  inn  rushing  into  the  apartment 
hi  disorder  and  alarm. 

The  scene  needed  no  explanation  —  it  ex- 

Cained  itself.  On  the  bed  in  the  inner  room, 
J  the  bleeding  and  now  cold  body  of  Brad- 
fbtd;  by  the  side  of  it  stood  Henry,  over- 
whelmed with  such  agony  as  could  be  easily 
mistaken  for  the  agony  of  ffuilt;  while  the 
landlord  seized  the  sword  of  Henry  Woodville, 
and  drawing  it  from  the  scabbard,  held  it  up  to 
new,  stain^  to  the  very  hilt  with  blood. 

^  Mf  sword  !**  cried  Ifenry,  roused  by  this 
painfufsight ;  **  and  was  it  done  with  my  sword 
too?  Then  I  am  a  lost  man  indeed  !  And 
leaning  against  the  wall,  he  hid  his  face  with 
hie  hands. 

It  was  found  also  that  Bradford  had  not  been 
robbed!  And  one  of  the  gentlemen  with 
wliom  he  and  Bradford  had  supped,  now  stoop- 
ed down  and  took  op  something  which  fflitter- 
ed  on  the  floor,  and  it  proved  to  be  Henry*s 
•hirt-pin,  the  beauty  of  which  he  bad  admired 
the  preceding  night  The  head  of  this  pin 
had  been  broken  off  in  Bradford's  short  strug- 
|rle  with  Everett;  who,  as  I  before  stated,  haid 
pinaed  it  on  his  shirt ;  and  it  now  served  (with 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  robbery) 
mm  an  additional  proof  against  the  innocent 
Henry. 

**  Alas  !**  cried  the  gentleman,  holding  it  up 
to  Henry,  who  had  now  uncovered  his  face ; 
•*  Unhappy  young  man,  look !  what  an  evidence 
ia  this  against  you  !** 

Henry  did  look — recognised  this  once  dear 
ornament,  (the  gift  of  his  mother  on  his  birth- 
day), and  turning  away,  he  groaned  aloud,  but 
aaid  nothing  then.  But  when  the  coroner  was 
eome,  and  the  inquest  entered  upon,  he  solemn- 
ly called  upon  his  Maker  to  witness  his  entire 
hinocence  of  the  murder,  strong  as  he  must 
own  appearances  to  be  against  him. 

These  terrible  events  had  succeeded  each 
other  with  such  excessive  rapidity,  that  Henry 
§&\i  too  much  bewildered,  and  his  feelings  were 
too  moch  obtunded,  for  him  to  take  in  as  yet 
tbe  danger,  the  misery,  and  the  necessities  of 
hit  situation.  But  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  strong  circumstantial  evidence  against  biro, 
he  was  committed  to  prison  as  the  supposed 
BBiderer  of  Bradford,  he  was  roused  to  the 
Ml  horrors  of  his  almost  hopeless  condition ; 
birt  then  he  recollected  with  some  comfort, 
tkat  his  friend  and  partner  was  only  a  day^s 


moaU  not  only  buten  to  him  immediately,  but  1  wou\d  then  ha  vM^^cu^K^l  Ni^\^«a^^W^w^»r^ 


■nt  h  ]  wilh   pleMore.  at  the 

u'a>   ^         B  gboul   to  (^lodil^n  tht^ 
thow,  in  his  adversily  had  done 

•r  pow<         glnddeit  his. 
I        nUems"     Tjohi  he  had  invited  did 
,>i        ill  the        >crt  was  on  the  Ubie.  and 
>Kiu.e    Mf.        Kjd»ille,   wilh  a  beating 
war-  c~  hibit thecan»a«Bh^lg^ClJO■ 

l      vhere  the  sum  owing  was 
1 V-         banker  to  the  amount  of 
*•        ,, — sod  when  thii"  gentle- 
cheek  waa  to  pale,  and  his 
»  •  uu  and  t>tnnK«,  that  he  ex- 

"tta         .>e  al  ention  inixed  with  alarm, 
est  -.  i.ie  coinpany. 
<ir.  WoodviHo  was  lees  alive  to  this  sin- 
than   his  guests,  as  he  and  bia  wife 
.,iu  unughter  were  alao  too  tun  u>  Lfieir  own 
agitation  to  be  aware  of  his. 

Al  lenslh,  in  an  unsteady  voice.  Mr.  Wood- 
ville  addreened  his  guesl«;  and  having  made 
known  to  them  the  purpose  of  his  invitation, 
he  irave  to  each  the  bag  containing  the  sum. 
with  interest,  which  fw  his  salie  they  had  been 
•0  wilhng  to  relinijuish.  Bui  though  all  seem- 
ed aBecIed  aa  well  as  gratilied  by  this  nnex- 
pected  and  welcome  circumstance,  the  gentle- 
man who  had  last  entered,  tvho^e  name  was 
AddetJy,  was  so  much  overcome,  that  he  rose 
from  the  table  and  turned  to  the  window,  to 
hide  his  emotion,  which  was  ungovernable, 
when  Woodville  declared  that  Ihol  was  the 
prondesi  and  happiest  day  of  his  lifr ', 

He  then,  witb  a  faltering  voice  and  a  shak- 
ing band,  filled  out  a  bumper  tor  himself,  and 
hoped  a  father's  partiality  might  be  excused, 
if  be  gave  as  a  toast,  his  son  —  Henry  Wood- 
ville—  who  had  denied  hiniE«If  the  gmliticB- 
tions  his  present  income  afforded  him,  in  order 
thDl  he  might  enable  his  father  sooner  to  dis- 
cbarge bis  debts,  and  resume  his  own  usual 
mode  of  living.  "And  allow  me  to  add,"  he 
said,  •*  to  my  loosl,  my  earnest  wishes  that  you 
may  stl  be  ble^t  with  such  s  son  as  mine!" 

Mr.  Adderly  now  look  bis  glass  in  his  hand, 
struggling  evidently  for  composure.  But  he 
bad  no  sooner  put  the  wine  lo  his  lips,  than  he 
Mt  it  down,  and  bursting  into  team,  said, — ■•* 
cannot  swallow  it  —  it  would  choke  me  —  i 
would  indeed."  Then  leaning  his  head  on  the 
table,  he  sobbed  aloud. 

Mrs.  Woodville'a  molAer'5  heart  now 
the  alarm;  and  rising  from  her  seal,  she 
jured  him  with  clasped  hands  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this  singular  emotion,  and  to  tell 
them  if  any  harm  bad  befollen  their  precious 
child,  Henry. 

Mr.  Adderly  did  not  immediately  reply,  for 
he  could  not ;  but  taking  a  newspaper  from  his 
pocket,  which  be  had  received  just  as  he  was 
coming  to  the  dinner,  he  gave  it  into  the  hand 
of  young  Harcourt,  the  lover  of  Elizabeth; 
who  having  read  it,  with  a  cheek  pale  as  dealh, 
begged  lo  speak  to  Mr.  Woodville  alone.— 
"Nay,"  cried  the  mother   and  sister,  wildly, 


we  will  go  toa"    And  in  aorrowliil  m^ 
Ihrv  followed  where  he  led. 
The   poper   containtj  a   Darnlive  ti 
dielresjing  affsir.    And  that  Ikmily  «te 
hailed  the  dawn  of  that  day  with  tbankfiUaca^ 
pride,  and  joy.  now  saw  it  close  in  agooy,  ~ 
ror.  and  almost  deppiir. 

It  was  indeed  same  little  OMnfort  Id  iI 
to  hear  from   their  guesia  the  aUongvM  «» 
that   no  one   could   belirre  Hob* 


father  set  otf;  as  he  did  iftstanllj, 
10  his  son,  he  was  satrautidei.  ta  be  mMrj: 
the  chaise,  by  crowds  of  kind   and  aMiBMl 
friends,  some  offering  services,  all 
sympathy,  and  vociferaling  eameol 
Henry's  ultimate  triumph. 

uuv  siill  the  way  was  long  and  tDMmlU 
the  anxious  parent,  though  acoMn{K)iied  tf  a 
neighbour  and  friend ; — and  faeavil^  ioAiad  oa 
momenta  passed  to  that  tender  motber  aolit 
fectinnalo  sister,  who,  though  fcrbiddcB  b 
Woodville  lo  accompany  him,  and  comuw 
by  him  to  the  care  of  Harcourt,  tnurmunsS  to 
the  tirst  timeat  the  will  of  this  kindest  «f  It 
Iheis  and  of  husbands,  and  fancied  they  sfaoall 
feel  Icre  if  allowed  lo  be  at  the  ooeK  tfuU 
itself. 

But  lo  return  In  Henry.  Notbo^  nowM 
this  sad  event  was  talked  of  in  the  boiwn^  te 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  streets  (/Abiogdw. 
The  causes  then  pending,  however  intcrntia^ 
interested  no  longer;  but  the  public  niiDdVia 
wholly  fixed  on  this,  which  wu  to  eanc«a« 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  with  which  tta  W 
sisea  were  to  conclude ;  and,  as  is  oatt  too 
usual  on  such  occasions,  Ihe  unba;^  UcBry 
was  prejudged,  and  he  was  prooouocfd  <rr' 
loiWy  gnilly,  before  the  merits  of  the 
bad  been  heard  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Even  those  gentlemen  who  bad  wiBn^j 
the  brutal  conduct  of  Bradford,  and  bad  »ti 
miml  the  mild  but  manly  forbearance  of  Elfa-l 
ry,  were  now  so  melted  lo  pity  l^  the  wn«^! 
ed  fate  of  the  former,  thai  they  were  itipmt ! 
lo  consider  Henry's  conduct  as  oatis(iDiiMil| 
art;  and  as  one  of  them  (he  wbo  was  to  ban] 
been  Henry's  second  in  the  duel)  now  rem^; 
bered  that  Bradford  expreseed  himself  aiiki 
great  bitterness  against  "canting,  [Janitk! 
hypocritical  boys,  who  got  oa  the  weak  mieJ\ 
shallow  men,  and  deprived  boaest,  aoeusftdr' 
ing  young  fellows  of  their  rights  and  tbnr 
bread;"  [his  gentleman  now  coticlttded  tbt 
Bradford  uas  speaking  at  //eiiry.  In  «k(t.  at 
proportion  as  they  had  thought  well  of  km, 
they  now  thought  ilt,  and  attributed  BradM*! 
brutal  conduct  to  the  excessive  iJI-tiM|t«<>b«i 
he  had  received  from  Ihe  Bpecioua  Uwy- 

The  most  material  evidence  agaiift  hia 
was  Tomms  tbe  waiter  who  came  to  call  ftid- 
ford ; — but  Everett  also  bad  been  examined  by 
Ihe  coroner;  and  having  fortified  himself  by  a 
very  large  dose  of  brandy,  he  was  able  to  faeai 
witoev,  with  othera,  to  a  qiwnel  at  laUe  b» 
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tween  Bnuiford  And  Heury  Woodville;  and 
lie  did  it  with  a  degree  of  firmneai  which 
wtonislied  hinwelf ;  but  he  wii  not  pletaed  to 
find  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
filace,  till  he  had  repeated  his  evidence  in  a 
ooart  of  justice. 

When  Henry  awoke  the  next  day,  and  re- 
membered that  he  had  as  yet  no  friend  to  ad- 
viae  With,  he  felt  it  a  duty  which  he  owed  his 
own  innocence  and  his  family,  to  do  all  he 
eouM  for  himfclf ;  and  he  desired  to  see,  as  soon 
•a  possible,  tlie  first  attorney  in  the  town,  and 
the  first  lawyer  on  the  circuit  This  irentle- 
nna  was  unfortunately  already  engaged  by  the 
altomey  employed  for  the  prosecution.  How- 
ever, the  second  in  public  esteem  was  at  liber* 
tj*  and  he  came  to  Iicnry*s  cell  before  he  went 
iotn  court 

There  was  something  so  open  and  so  capti- 
vating in  Henry  W(»dville*s  manner;  his 
countenance  was  so  beautiful  and  so  prepos- 
ng,  and  his  voice  so  persuasive,  that,  as 
as  he  saw  him.  Sergeant  Murray  could 
believe  he  beheld  a  man  capable  of  mur- 
der; and  he  was  inclined  to  think,  that  if  he 
had  killed  Bradfunl,  it  was  in  self-defence. 

Nur  was  his  prepossession  in  Henry *s  favour 
nt  all  diminished  when  he  heard  his  simple 
B«rrative  of  his  past  life;  of  his  circumstances; 
of  hi*  falher*s  situation ;  of  those  of  his  fami- 
ly ;  and  of  his  own  habits  and  prospects  down 
to  the  fatal  night  in  question ;  nor  when  he 
witnessed  those  bursts  of  agonizing  tenderness 
which  were  wrung  from  him,  not  by  his  own 
■ofl'^ffinirs,  but  by  the  consciousness  of  those 
which  his  situation  and  danger  would  inflict 
OB  his  parents  and  his  family. 

**  I  know  not  how  to  think  you  guiltv  for  a 
OKHnent**  said  the  Sergeant  in  a  faltering 
voice ;  *«  still,  I  must  own,  the  circumstantial 
eridi^nce  is  unusually  strong  against  you ;  and 
eoald  the  by-standers  prove  tmt  you  were  as 
dnwk  as  tiradford  when  you  went  to  bed,  or 
eoold  they  prove  that  you  had  liquor  af\er  you 
were  in  voiir  room,  I  should  really  imagine 
that  you  killed  this  unhappy  man  m  the  de- 
liriom  of  drunkenness,  and  have  forgotten  the 
circumstance  entirely.** 

**  But  these  facts  of  drinking  and  of  being 
drank,  no  one  can  prove,**  replied  Henry,  **be- 
enoee  Ihey  never  took  place.  I  walked  up  to 
ked  as  usual,  and  took  nothing  afler  I  ffot  mto 
Hj  own  room;  but  I  vtiall  ever  bitterly  lament, 
lo  the  close  of  mv  now,  perhaps,  short  exists 
ene»,  that  throueh  the  whole  of  the  evening, 
I  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  drink 
more  than  temperance  and  my  own  ideas  of 
right  warranted,  and  that  I  drank  so  much  ale 
hHbre  I  went  up  to  bed ;  for,  had  I  been  as 
temperate  as  usual,  I  could  not  have  slept 
•nyod  enough  to  admit  of  any  one's  entering 
the  mnm,  and  removing  my  sword  from  my 
bedside.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  who 
nard^red  poor  Bradford  meant  to  steal  my  pin, 
but  dropped  it  in  the  bloody  scuffle ;  I  conclude 


that  he  was  disturbed  before  he  could  take  the 
nooney,  and  forced  to  retreat  suddenly.  I  re- 
member, too,  that  some  one  seemed  to  roe  to 
open  my  door  at  about  three  in  the  rooming, 
and  on  my  calling  out  *  Who  is  tliere?*  retrea^ 
ed  Bgain;  now,  1  suspect  that  this  intruder 
was  the  murderer  coming  back  for  his  spoil ; 
but  then  who  was  he  r 

7*he  sergeant  agreed  with  Henry  in  this 
opinion,  but  to  the  Who  was  he  1  it  was  im- 
possible to  reply  satisfiictorily.  It  might  be 
the  landlord,  or  it  might  be  one  of  the  waiters. 
However,  I  may  say,  the  suspicions  both  of 
Henry  and  the  sergeant  fell  on  Tomma,  who 
first  declared  his  suspicions  of  Henry;  and 
these  suspicions  determined  the  sergeant  to 
watch  and  cross-examine  this  man  on  the  trial 
with  the  roost  laudable  and  minute  exactneaa 
and  ability. 

While  Henry *s  manners  and  convenation 
were  thus  prejudicing  Sergeant  .Murray  in  his 
favour,  and  convincing  hioa  of  his  entire  inno» 
cence,  a  very  different  impression  was  making 
on  the  mind  of  Sergeant  Rickwood,  the  couD> 
sol  against  them,  by  the  brother  and  wretched 
father  of  the  murdered  Bradford. 

Bradford  had  in  many  instances  been  a  trial* 
and  anv  thing  but  a  comfort,  to  his  fiither; 
still,  when  he  saw  him  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
his  days  and  the  fullness  of  his  errors,  and  ly- 
ing a  murdered  victim  on  his  bed  of  death,  the 
unhappr  parent  remembered  only  that  he  was 
his  chiid,  and  that  the  wretched  youth  eooM 
offend,  and  he  forgive,  no  more!  His  other 
son,  John  Bradford,  felt  little  grief  for  his  bri^ 
ther*8  loss,  bnt  great  indignation  against  bis 
murderer ;  and  firmly  believing  the  hated  and 
envied  Henry  Woodville  was  that  murderer, 
(hated  and  envied  by  all  the  Bradfbrds,  becaoae 
he  was  universally  beloved  and  more  prosper- 
ous in  life  than  they  were,}  he  resolved  to 
leave  no  means  untried  to  convict  Henry  of 
the  murder,  and  to  bring  the  sentence  of  the 
law  upon  him. 

No  wonder  then  that  Sergeant  Rickwood*s 
mind  wsi*  poisoned  by  his  clients  against  Hen- 
ry Woodville,  and  even  against  his  ^mily; 
and  that  he  believed,— for  auch  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Bradfbrds,— that  Mr.  Courtnay 
was  a  weak  man,  who  had  been  led  on  by  the 
artiftces  and  falsehoods  of  the  Woodvilles  to 
think  ill  of  his  unhappy  victim,  and  to  take 
Henry  into  partnership  to  his  prejudice. 

Poor  Henry  was  much  disappointed  at  re- 
ceiving no  visit,  nor  even  an  answer  from  Mr. 
Conrtnay,  till  the  fourth  day  after  he  had  writ- 
ten to  him;  but  then  he  was  repaid  for  his 
anxious  suspense  by  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
which  then  reach^  him.  Mr.  Courtnay  told 
him  that  he  was  a  hundred  and  fifly  miles  on 
the  otiier  side  of  London,  when  he  received 
his  letter,  and  that  he  had  set  off  for  town  on 
the  receipt  of  it  as  snon  as  he  possibly  could ; 
that  he  could  as  soon  doubt  of^  his  innocence 
as  of  his  own,  and  that  be  would  be  with 
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the  next  diy.  He  edded,  ■*  I  eeot  off  an  ex- 
prcM  directly  to  year  ibtber,  wbo  will,  no 
doubtv  be  with  you  eoon  after  me ;  —  in  the 
nietnwhile»  keep  up  your  tpirits,  my  deureet 
Henry.'' 

Oh!  pleetant  indeed  wu  this  letter,  and 
the  proepect  of  seeing  its  benevolent  writer, 
to  the  soul  of  the  sufierer;  and  though  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Courtnay's  testimony  to  his 
character  could  weieh  but  little  against  the 
Ibrce  of  evidence,  still  be  felt  that  it  would  be 
a  consolation  to  him  to  hear  him  give  it 

He  did  not  look  forward  with  such  joy  to 
seeing  his  beloved  father;  as  he  dreaded  to 
witness  bis  parentsl  agonies^  dreaded  for  him- 
self the  temUe  pang  of  knowing  that  he,  who 
had  once  been  bis  parents'  pnde,  was  now, 
however  innocently,  about  perhaps  to  become 
their  diarrace. 

••  Wen,"  said  he  to  himself;  in  the  solitude 
of  his  prim,  **  how  happy  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  my  misery,  to  reflect  that  Anna  Vincent 
knows  me  not,  and  that  my  herd  fote  can  never 
afflict  or  wound  the  «*oman  whom  I  love !  It 
is  quite  a  sufficient  tritl  to  know  how  much  I 
am  fated  to  afflict  my  parents,  rdatioos^  and 

Mr.  Conitnay  arrived  the  next  day,  early  in 
the  morning,  having  travelled  all  night  llie 
meeting  between  Henry  and  him  can  easily  be 
imagined.  But  the  hope  of  a  fovourahle  issue, 
with  which  Courtnay  had  entered  the  prison, 
was  eoon  damped  by  an  interview  which  he 
had  with  Henry^s  counsel  and  aUoniey,  who 
not  only  felt  the  evidence  to  be  of  a  very  un- 
doni^hle  nature,  but  ako  knew  that  the  minds 
of  every  one  ^-ore  prejudiced  afrainst  the  in- 
nocent acriuied.  Pain  would  they  therefore 
have  p|it  oflT  the  trial ;  hot  they  fciind  it  was 
impi'i^ihle;  an<)  the  awful  day,  biir  wilh  the 
fete  of  Henry  Woodville,  at  length  arrived.* 

*  Till  n4>m-  I  had  tl^iiy*  helicx'od  that  There  w«st 
«  Uw  iwrjiin«»i  Tryi!^  i^iv  pfTj»«'>n  tor  murder  while 
Thr  \nc\  m-R*  reornt,  tm^  the  mind^  c»t  the  pahhc 
infiAmed  AcninM  the  rnminal :  and  that  this  law 
iKMypisMHl  in  oow«eqiHnee  fit  the  ti,-*! lowing  nr- 
e«m*f»nc»^^.  on  ^ huh  this  tale  m«s  Kmndod.  Bui 
1  timi  1  wn*  mHtrftken ;  and  that  judce*  are  no:  tor- 
biddon  b\  1»« .  however  ihry  may  he  mdnred  hy 
h«manjiv,  to  iiirSear  to  trv  any  one  trnmrdiately 
tor  n  murder  oommiued  during  the  aaiszes  then 
hiMdinfi. 

In  the  i-ear  lhS4,  tm-o  da\*s  Sttore  ihe  ajwixes  fnr 
I  he  to«  n  nnd  rounin  ol  Norwieh  m-ere  over.  Mr 
Thoma's  Bernrv.  ^on  of  t^ir  Thomns  T>t'.mey  of 
"N,^rvt»*h.  urd  hw;  tnend.  Mr.  BennetW-ld.  aT»oih«r 
vonni:  uinn.  ,fhr  Mn  of*  eountry gen'k'man.  1  lie- 
In- \i.  won-  n  :hr  e\*enmc  •:  a  raverr.  dnnkinc 
wi'h  om-  I'^r  Hnx"i*rs.  n  Fn^n.'h  dannnc-mns*er 
VK-iiit  nudmchi.  ;h<'sr  i»en;if  mi-r  uric  •hw-  TV  Hh- 
vi'rx  huMiic  ■•  :hiMr  hind*  jrirtnmer.  wi*h  wmi ,"  t 
o»mrre:  «'%^>^  herm-eer.  Benni^lii  in  unri  TV  Havpr?^ . 
whor  P«'  H»<ver«i.  rnWinc  i»d\nn'nc«"  o'  KenMv'f: 
w«n<*f<ii<K«  ?>'ii»«  ol  inrov»  '^'jon.  'Oitk  ar.  onnoT'unry 
r.''  dr»%  f^i'rnri  "s  jiw.ir«  Iron-  hi?s  mar .  ami  srnhher 
B«»fin»»h«'«i'.  to  :hi  h«>«-:  V\r  :hrr  rr'ii'-nec  :h< 
hKv>*\  «.wo»»:  »nro  Bi'*pi  \  j!  !».i»hhii*r  :— •"  hf  snvte 
iKe  nu:Kori;\  tr.nn  whu'h  1  cootr  wK.  having  any 


The  court  was  crowded  at 
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ft  ymn  m 
hoar;  and  even  ladiea  wen  led  (ee  ttsf 
lieved)  by  indigDatioa  againsl  the  ersM^  la 
bear  to  liaten  to  the  trial*  and  perfcapa  Is  As 
condemnatioo  of  the  aiaummi;  nor  flftOi^  ■» 
chance,  did  it  come  across  their  miftdi^  as  tttf 
sat  expecting  the  appearuiee  ef  the  prisofev.  Is 
suppect  that  they  were  not  led  thither  m  nA 
ty  by  any  virtuoos  abbun^eace  of  gnilt,  hft 
merely  by  CMrassily  and  the  love  ef  Jlr«ivc*> 
ctlemenl. 

But  all  this  boMed  indigDalioB  (wyeham 
out  V  too  general  amoogat  ue  pen 
and  in  the  town  of  A.)  sohaided  elnosi 
seioasly,  when  Hemy,  etowMaaned  by  Ih 
firiend  Mr.  Coortnay,  appealed  in  con^  ni 
took  his  seat  at  the  bar. 

His   jrouthfel  appearuMe^  his 
beauty  both  of  face  and  peraoe,  the  sw< 
of  his  countenance,  which  not  even  his  tiyii^ 
situation  cooU  obscure;  and  the  cslm  yK 
manly  resignatinn  of  his  nmwer,  hsd  seek  m 
instantaneoes  efiect  opon  every  one  piescal^ 
that  indigniuioo  against  the  crime  was  fafSl  | 
ten  in  sdrairatioe  of  the  sopnosed  erianssl; 
and  when  he  replied  ••Not  gmlly,**  aceoidim; 
to  the  usual  ferm,  be  uttered  the  wwds  ■  a| 
voice  so  looching,  and  in  a  mseeer  sossiawd,! 
yet  so  unpiCNiming,  that  uMOiy  a  bosom  hcsvei 
with  pity  and  alarm  fer  him,  which  had  hHhe 
beaten  with  anger  at  his  mune ;  and  msay  i 
one  wished  to  Mar  him  pnnvcd  isBoeen^iras 
entered  the  cooit  eameelly  driiriiig  Is  hev 
him  proftonnoed  goil^. 

The  wise  and  doquent  nea  who  hii  H 

plead  agftind  him,  soon  di«covpred  the  fiivos^ 

able  impression  which  the  appearance  of  the 

priffioer  bad  made  on  the  court,  and  he  drev 

.  from  this  cirru instance  fresh  fuel  for  the  fire 

i  of  his  ekiqoence:  a«  it  enabled  him  to  win 

j  the  jury  against  being  influenced  by  those  on- 

;  common  feKinatioos  of  feature,  oountenioce, 

and  manner,  which  the  prisoner  certainiT  pQ»* 

iienM>  in  him  to  distnem  thia  wicked  and  ram^ 
Tillfiin>  ninninj!  contrivance  ecminei  his  ]ae" 

Mr.  Bemey  went  home  to  hia  bouse,  not  knov* 
ing  thai  his  sword  «-as  hloody.  '*  nor  ifainkin£  uy 
thing  in  the  leaA  of  this  bartiaroiis  mnrder:  b«> 
while  he  was  in  bed  and  aatlcep,  an  officer  of  jtf- 
Tice  came  vith  a  warrant  to  apprrbend  hdn  far  ik 
murder  of  his  fnend.  of  vbose  dea^b  even  brvw 
wholly  iirnorant.  However,  be  was  fist  oo  hi 
Trial ;  mnd  as  there  were  no  witpcanfs  of  the  nmr- 
der,  the  hloody  suord  «*as  the  only  evidence  v^ck 
could  possiSiV  he  adduced  ;  and  on  thai  riitlgace 
alorte.  this  mnocrnr  voun^  man  was  found  ca^ty* 
and  executed  in  ibe  To^-n  CIom  oi'Ncvwvi. 

Mary  peuiions   m  Mr.  Bemey 'a  favour  vcre 
presrn»ed  to  :he  kinc    Chu-ks  the  Second;'  hui 
ar  Mt.  Benneiield  w-as  of  a  iiunily  devoted  to  the. 
S'aar:».  :hf  peTiMins    npwmm   th«   priaooer  vcre 
a* tended  lo.  and  the  other*  rejected. 

Pe  Hovers  m  rbf  meanwhiir  fied  to  France: 
and  heme  :hen  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  niii*rT 
nnd  wan:.  h«  on  his  desTb-tied  conipaind  hnoftlf 
TO  he  rbr  S4ilf  morderer  of  Mr.  B<  nrwbpld.  and 
^tnrr  ajatr  hn:  sure  trsmpowy  lo  the  innoctnce  of 
Mt  BenwT. 
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and  which  he  was  conacioos  would  did  ooC  much  croa»«ziiiiiDe  Everett,  wboto 

preaaed  him  only  too  powerfully  in  hia  evidence  waa  aimply,  that  he  witneaaed  the 

liad  not  facu,  too  atubbom  not  to  be  quarrel  of  the  priaooer  and  the  deceaaed ;  he 

fftul  with   his    lawyer*a  ^experience,  waa  aoon  diamiaaad,  and  at  liberty  to  leave  the 

tencd  him  unasaailably  afrainat  the  pre-  town  even  whenever  he  pleaaed ; — and  he  did 

n^r  appearance  which  he  beheld,  and  leave  it  inatantly. 

Icdired  himself.  The  croaa-examination  of  Tomma  did  great 

circumtftancea  which  he  had  to  detail  credit  to  Sergreant  Mnrray*a  acuteneaa;  kwtaa 

iced  litron^  onc^.    The  previoua  quar-  the  man  waa  firm  in  conaciooa  truth,  hia  evi« 

intrntion  to  fighi  Uie  next  day ;  the  dence  waa  m  no  way  ahaken,  nor  could  hia  in* 

il^accufations  broujrht  by  the  deceaaed  nocence  be  impeached  in  the  alifhteat  degree, 

the  pri!*oner,  which  (aa  the  gentlemen  All,  therefore,  that  Sergeant  Murray  ooald 

ownod)  nothing  but  hia  blood  could  do  for  hia  client  in  reply,  waa  to  deacant  oo 

ray ;  the  evident  agitation  (aa  he  could  the  little  probability  that  a  being  ao  amiable, 

if  the  prijioner,  when  the  waiter  came  aa  he  could  prove  the  priaooer  to  be,  by  incoo- 

*clock  to  call  the  deceaaed ;  hia  being  trovertiUe  teatimooy,  could  have  been  goihy 

tat  hour,  ready  drcaaed,  and  hia  trunk  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him.     While  he  waa 

jp  for  p)ing  away ;  hia  offer  to  bribe  apeaking,  a  note  waa  handed  to  the  priaooer* 

:rr  to  delay  callin*;  the  deceaaed ;  and  who  having  read  it,  leaned,  quite  overpowered, 

iM  «word  stained  to  the  very  hilt  in  on  the  aboulder  of  Mr.  Courtnay. 

id  hid  diamond  pin  found  by  the  bed-  Serjeant  Murray  pauaed,  and  begged  to 

he  murdennJ  man,  and  broken  evident*  read  Xw  note.    It  waa  handed  to  him;  and  aa 

c  bI(M>iy  struggle;  together  with  the  it  produced  emotion  in  him,  he  begged  to  read 

impniliability  that  any  one  elae  had  it  aloud.    But  the  counael  oo  the  other  aide 

ad  no  traces  or  stgn  of  blood  had  been  clamoroualy  contended  againat  it ;  and  declared 

any  other  apartment,  or  on  any  other  it  not  admiaaible  to  read  any  thing  of  the  aort 

besides  the  fact  of  no  robbery  having  in  that  atage  of  the  buaineaa,  and  certainly  w^ 

mmitttxi ;  —  allHhese  things,  the  aer-  thing  likely  to  influence  the  judgment  of  the 

lid,  made  Fuch  a  chain  of  incontioverti-  jury  through  their  feelinga    However,  aa  Ser- 

ence  arrainrt  the  priFoner,  as  bis  ez-  geant  Murray  peraiated  to  read  it,  and  the  note 

i  had  nwer  furnit^hed  him  with  before,  waa  but  abort,  Sergemnt  Rickwood  cooaented, 

trenlleinan  had  a  peculiar  power,  like  saying,  that  waa  he  not  aure  of  a  verdict,  from 

kine,  (now  Ijnrd  Erskine,)   in  theee  the  evidence  he  had  brought  forward,  he  would 

seeming  to  identify  himself  with  the  not  have  allowed  it 

L>r  whom  he  waa  pleading.    It  waa  im-  The  note  waa  from  Heniy'a  father  to  hia 

almost  not  to  believe  that  his  client  aon,  and  waa  aa  fbllowa : 

a  part  of  himself ;  so  powerfully  did  ^-         .                 ,            ,  .            ^    .... 

ngu  i.eem  to  be  interested  in  what  he  ^\  •^  "^"i'  "^  dw  and  mnocent  child; 

und(»iibledly  did  hia  own  happineaa,  if  ■"<*  *  want  to  know  whether  mv  preaence,  the 

>wn  life,  seem  to  liang  on  the  verdict  P^^nce  of  a  fatheivwhow  pride  and  pleaaure 

ury  whom  he  addre^MHl ;  while  "  the  V^  ^"^  "^"^T.^  "^  *'"  "'"u^  ^H-^ 

aclion,  the  adapted  mien,''  which  dia-  ^"^^  ?«"  '^^^  ^*«^.«  "  fP^  ~»Jl*?  ]*'? 

ed  the  great  modern  orator,  whom  I  t^**  o«  y«>r  resignatwo  andyour  fortitude.) 

med  above,  were  aU  poseessed  by  the  ^^^  f  ^  »  <«n^«rt  and  aupport  to  you ;  if  ao, 

an  in  question,  and  proved  a  atrong  *  ^"'  ~*=^  ^  y^  maUnUy. 

alancc  to  the  interest  excited  bv  the  There  waa  a  murmur  of  pity  and  enioCioo 

ng  Henry  Woodville.     Nay,  Henry  heard  throoghout  the  court  when  the  aergeant 

cxnild  not  help  admiring  the  beauU  of  ceased  to  rnd ;  and  the  jndge  hioke  the  aort 

which  was  thus  laid  to  the  root  of'^hia  of  ailence  which  aocceeded,  by  aaking  Henry 

d  was  forced  to  forego  the  admiration  if  he  wiahed  hia  fiither  ahould  come  in ;  but  ho 

ie  talent  of  eloquence  had  previously  anawered  in  the  negative,  and  the  aergeant  re- 

ently  excited  in  him,  when  he  thua  aumed  hia  apeech;  while  Mr.  Courtnay  went 

ow  capable  it  waa  of  bringing  down  out  to  apeak  to  the  anxiooa  parent 

ion  even  on  an  innocent  man.  Sergeant  Murray,  emboldened  by  tbo  per- 

erffeant  having  ended  hia  speech,  call-  miaaion  he  had  obtained  to  read  the  note,  now 

ritnesHes ;  one  of  whom  waa  Everett,  begged  leave  to  read  a  letter,  which  would  ez* 

1  uken  care  to  hurt  hia  eye,  in  order  hibit  the  character  both  of  the  father  and  the 

a  pretence  for  hiding  hia  conacioua  aon  in  their  true  light 

ince  by  a  green  shade ;  and  by  affect-  Thia  waa  a  letter  from  Woodville,  wnior,  to 

ilent  cold,  he  gave  himaelf  a  pretence  Henry,  which  he  received  iuat  after  he  waa 

(  hoarsely  and  inaudibly.    By  brandy  imnriaooed ;  in  which  he  told  him  that  he  waa 

iro  he  had  wound  up  hia  nervea  to  bear  at  length  able  to  pay  hia  creditora  all  he  owed 

t  period  of  hia  examination;  and  aa  them,  with  interest;  and  that  he  had  invited 

t  Murray  waa,  unfortunately,  ao  pre-  them  to  dioe  with  him  oo  aoch  a  day.    The 

d  with  the  guilt  of  Toomia,  that  he  good  man  went  on  to  describe  the  tii|oiaite  joy 
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whieh  he  thoald  merieoce  wX  thil  moment, 
which  woqM  he  heightened  to  him  by  the  con- 
•cioiifneM  thtt  the  illnil  piety  of  his  son* 
proved  by  the  •tTinge  whieh  he  had  (breed  his 
mther  to  accept,  hSd  enabled  him  eo  to  act 
•ooner  thaa  he  could  otherwise  have  done ;  and 
had  thus  hastened  the  moment  of  this  great 
relief  to  his  mind,  and  this  restoration  to  com- 
plete happinoM.  Bat  as  a  letter  was  not  ad- 
missible evidence,  any  more  than  the  note,  and 
as  it  was  much  longer,  the  sergeant  was  !br- 
bklden  to  read  a  word  of  it  lie  persisted, 
however,  to  give  the  substance  of  the  letter, 
and  then  calM  Mr.  Ooottnay  as  a  witness  to 
the  character  of  Henry.  Tnis  attached  and 
amiable  friend  of  Henry  and  hb  fkmilv  vras  so 
aflbcted  when  he  rose  lo  speak,  that  be  could 
not  otter  a  word  for  some  roinates;  but  when 
he  did,  his  words  were  as  eloqnent  as  his  si* 
lence  had  been.  Another  witness  to  the  same 
ellbct  was  now  called— a  young  friend  of  Hen- 
ry*s ;  and  he  was  unexpectedly  succeeded  by 
seveiil  others ;  all  eager  lo  liear  their  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  the  virtue  of  their  exem- 
planr  and  beloved  companion. 

liieee  voun|r  men  had  voluntarily  set  off 
from  Lomlon,  and  other  fdaces,  as  soon  asther 
heard  of  Henry*s  situation;  and  now,  with 
glisteninir  eyes  and  faltering  voiees;  rose,  al- 
most clamoiouriy,  to  demand  to  be  put  to  tlieir 
oath  and  heard. 

^Gentlemen  of  the  jury,**  said  Sergeant 
Murray,*- his  own  eyes  glistening,  aid  his 
own  voice  fklterinir  after  he  had  examined 
theee  witneam,  (and  the  counsel  on  tbeop- 
pi>»ite«  had,  tlvr  K>nii*8  sake,  cm«-examined 
them,)—*'  here  1  end  my  defence." 

Serj^eant  Rickwoud  now  rose  in  reply,  though  , 

evidently  with  le^s  ardour  than  he  had  shown  ; 

j  at  hi:»  opening  speech.     But  he  strmgly  en- 

I  forced  the  mx*e:«sity  there  was  tor  the  jury  to 

.  be  decided  in  their  verdict  by  facts  alone,  and 

m^  by  ,/ee^i''i^5 ;  and  with  ci^fkHimmate  skill 

I  he  cv^urived  to  niVdtpituUte  tbiwe  &cts  vhich 

RKvt  tend^\t  to  cnminate  the  pri:«oner ;  and  to 

I  ineinuate  that  the  altTKvt  perfect  Tirtue  attri- 

'  buted  tv»  th^  pn*>oer  by  hw  friemK  seemed  so 

much  beyiHHi  the  reach\>f  naturew  that  it  :!>enrvd 

ti»  tfcnrinii  the  iJe«  of  hrs  being  t?ie  irtfiil  and 

pIau«tMe  character  wbrch  the  F«x>r  deceased 

'  reproached  him  with  beio^. 

1     Thw  rennrk  occasicoeJ  so  loud  a  murmur 

\  of  d«diK>rvbatice  that  the  Hid{;:e  was  ibrced  ta 

•  deture  siience   in   tlh»  ccurt^    and   Sergeant 

,  Kxkwt.\H}  smt  d«.^wn«  ct^iKvIed  usder  tiiis  mark> 

<fd  ce«h*ure  by  the  ccoz!C9i?«M>»e  that  he  had 

vhiIy  sK-itw  hie*du:y, 

I  The  jucjre  new  MntoKd  up  the  evnience^ 
and  del^vervd  b»  ch-trjce  :c  t?Je  jury. 
1  He  Jid  Tiot  speuk  !ong;  aor  J>i  the  nxnr  A»- 
iibenfcte  \*«^  CooCrary  tc»  t?je  ^:e!xeril  !fxp«i> 
■  tvrttm .  cco(rarir  now,'  il^v  »  the  ^r**^"' 
l^p*^  «»9  riK*  ver^ftct  wb>ch  tihf  rfcrernaa  oo 
»tott«N>Ni»  w.  Mr  that  venitct  was  a  rerixt  ef 
\uurv. 


An  allbeting  nlcDee  now  tank 
court,  intermplBd  ool^  hv  the 
mnmKirs  of  Hemyls  fneiidsL 

Henry  alone,  taovgli  very  patet  ^na  cda 
and  unmoved;  and  replied  Id  the  MnlfM^ 
tfoo,—'*  Whether  be  had  uy  thiaf  Id  w  «l| 
judgment  should  nol  bo  naaod  oo  hnr— ■ 
the  (bllowhig  manner: 

**  I  can  only  sav  that  acatgace  sfaooM  Mtit 
passed,  becsose  i  am  as  imnocmt  aa  anrsat 
present  of  the  crime  unpnted  to  neu    fltt 
reel  that  appearaDoeoaie  ao  alrai 

that  I  iomve  the  miatakea  tm. 

have  just  beaid ;  aad  own  tlat  had  I 
of  the  joroHb  I  might  have  ao  iaeidBd  mysJt 
However,  I  trost  ttat  oam  day  the  teal  ■» 
derer  will  be  discovered;  and  n  the  mn»> 
while  I  bless  God  that  I  die  hnooeBt,  ntkr 
tinn  goilty.'* 

When  Henry  had  dona  speakiiig;  the  jnl||e 
paused  before  he  pranooiiced  aeBtenoe^  ■ 
strong  emotion,  and  the  fear  hdiee  aad  wenta 
who  yet  remained  in  oomt  took  that  oppoitih 
nity  to  hasten  ftom  it 

Mr.  Conrtnay  did  not  hear  the  awfid  h1 
terrible  word^  for  he  was  led  oat  hefiira  tte 
jodee  began. 

Henry  was  now  told  he  ndi^it  witfadnw; 
bet  at  thoughts  of  leaviqg  the  eooit  all  kii 
fimmess  forsook  hm,  for  he  knew  he  had  hv 
to  meet  his  agoniaed  parent  Bat  the  tnl 
muBt  be  goee  throagh  witt;  and  ha  caiaa> 
voored  to  conpoaa  his  own  spiite^  in  ndv 
that  he  might  aasHft  his  fother  to  heep  ap  bia 

The  wretched  parent  was,  ha  mnd,  whsa 
he  entered  the  passage  that  led  to  his  cell,  lap- 
porting  himself  agamst  the  shoolder  of  Mr. 
Courtney.  But  oo  hearing  the  sound  of  inw 
he  started,  and  turning  roood  beheld  that  it 
was  his  child  who  bore  them !  TThen  precipi- 
tatiag  himself  into  the  arms  of  Henry,  he 
fainted  oo  his  bosom ;  nor  did  he  recover  till 
be  W98  laid  oo  Henry*s  bed,  and  found  Coort- 
aav  and  his  son  hanging  anxioo:sly  over  bioL 

I  will  not  describe  the  scene  that  followed; 
I  will  ooIt  sav.  that  the  fotber  and  son  tried  to . 
cccBole  each  other  with  the  consciousness  that . 
it  was  better  for  Henry  to  die  innocent  thu 
gui!ty ;  and  they  flattered  thenaselves  that  they 
belieVed  and  were  comforted  by  what  they 


As  the  trial  took  place  oo  a  Saturday,  Hen- 
ry had  two  whc^e  d&vs  of  preparatioQ,  and  the 
Sund&y  was  passed  W  him  in  the  way  moit 
becanm^  his  stnabon*  and  most  calculated  to 
socche  hs  parting  sptnt 

Bkit  at  length  the  trial  which  be  most  drea^ 
ed  caine : — the  bidding  forpw«II,  first  to  Mr. 
CoorCBir.  and  nest  to  his  folber.  And  when 
he  WW  lei^  a]coe  with  Che  ktter,  they  both  fok 
h?v  'jsctwipeCeat  anv  eonsaleration  was  to  lOr 
ten«  ID  «ach  a  chid  and  sach.  a  parent,  the 
sjIcQ.'es  jf  that  ooBenL 
~  Force  aleoe.  neccssaxy  force,  exerted  by  the 
Jaior.  coaM  afi  lasc  tsar  the  parent  from  the 
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ftrms  of  his  child ;  and  when  Henry  heard  the 
^ted  door  shut  out  that  revered  and  beloved 
being  for  ever  from  his  view,  he  threw  himself 
in  almost  frantic  violence  on  his  bed,  and  wish- 
ed to  lose  in  madness  the  bitter  sense  of  suffer- 
ing. But  oh !  how  he  rejoiced  that  his  fattier 
hi^  not  allowed  his  mother  and  his  sister  to 
accompany  him  to  Abingdon !  for  how  could  he 
have  borne  to  have  witnessed  that  tender  mo- 
tlier*8  agonies,  and  the  irnef  of  that  dear  sis- 
ter, the  play-fellow  of  his  childhood  and  the 
dearest  friend  of  his  riper  years !  Fortunately 
be  forgot  that  it  was  only  too  certain  that  his 
disgraceful  death  would  deprive  his  sister  of  a 
lover  aa  well  as  a  brother;  as  it  was  impossi- 
Me  her  lover*s  father,  Mr.  Harcourt,  should 
alkiw  his  son  to  marry  the  sister  of  a  man  who 
had  perished  on  a  8cafif)ld. 

I  have  before  said  that  the  ftnhappy  father 
«ras  taken  by  force  from  the  arms  of  his  son, 
and  that  that  force  was  exerted  by  the  jailor; 
hut  tears  were  in*hiseyes  as  he  did  it;  and 
when  he  consigned  the  nearly  frenzied  parent 
lo  the  care  of  his  son's  young  friends,  who 
waited  to  receive  him,  he  wrung  his  hand,  and 
bade  htm  be  comforted,  in  a  voice  of  such  deep 
feeling  and  emotion,  that  the  young  men  heard 
him  with  surprise  and  admiration,  and  wonder- 
ed  that  a  jailor  could  still  retain  so  much  real 
homanity.  They  knew  not  that  it  was  one 
Bohappy  father  sjrmpathizing  with  another;  — 
thej  knew  not  tliat  the  jailor  himself  had  had 
a  aon  condemned  to  death  for  a  robbery  that 
owMTiing,  though  no  one  suspected  the  yo^ith 
Id  he  his  son ;  and  that  in  the  sorrows  of  Mr. 
Wondville  he  commiserated  his  own. 

Henrr  had  refused  the  offer  both  of  his 
Ihefid  Cmjrtnay  and  of  his  father  to  attend  him 
tn  his  execution ;  as  he  knew  that  the  sight  of 
hn  &ther*s  agony  would  have  considerably  in- 
creaaed  the  bitterness  of  death,  and  have  ut- 
teriy  destroyed  that  composure  which  he  wish- 
ed to  maintain  at  the  moment  of  trial.  There- 
fere,  as  they  could  no  longer  be  of  any  use  or 
comfert  to  him,  he  wi):hed  them  to  leave  the 
town  befiwe  the  fatal  event  took  place. 

But  that  they  refused  to  da  There  was 
jet  a  duty  to  fulfil,  in  the  performance  of 
which  they  expected  to  find  a  mournful  conso- 
latioiL  They  stayed  to  gaze  on  the  cold  re- 
aaina  of  him  whom  they  so  tenderly  loved ; 
and  to  honour  him,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
by  all  the  duties  which  fiiithful  affection  could 
pay,  whom  tb^  senteifce  of  the  law  had,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  diifn^ced. 

^  The  innocent  victim  shall  have  a  handsome 
fineraiv  at  least,**  cried  Mr.  Courtnay. 

Nor  did  they  fear  to  be  interrupted  in  the 
anleom  duty,  br  any  insults  from  the  populace; 
fer  so  changeable  is  popular  feeling,  that  the 
very  crowds  who  followed  poor  Bradford  to  the 
grare,  with  every  pomible  demonstration  of 
pity  for  him,  and  witn  loud  execrations  of  his 
aMirderer,  were  now  prepared  to  follow  with 
even  greater  compassion  and  greater  regret. 


the  unhappy  youth  whom  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
had  declared  to  be  that  murderer;  and  when 
the  sentence  of  the  law  had  pronounced  him 
guilty,  their  ever-vacillating  feelings  proclaim- 
ed him  to  be  innocent;  and  even  the  words  of 
**  Rescue !"  and  *•  Let 's  save  him  !*'  were 
heard  amongst  the  crowd  assembling  to  behold 
the  execution. 

But  to  return  to  Henry.  When  the  first 
paroxysm  of  his  grief  aAer  he  had  taken  his 
last  leave  of  his  father  had  subsided,  ho  sat 
down  to  the  tender  task  he  had  enjoined  him- 
self. 

This  was  to  bequeath  to  bis  mother,  sister, 
and  early  friends,  some  few  tokens  of  remeoo- 
brance,  and  to  write  to  the  two  former  a  flue- 
well  letter,  to  prove  to  them  that  they  and  his 
father  were  the  last  earthly  objects  on  whom 
his  thoughts  at  that  awful  moment  reposed; 
and  to  assure  them  that  they  would  be  remem- 
bered by  him  in  his  last  prayers,  before  the 
fatal  signal  was  given. 

Having  performed  this  duty,  and  commend- 
ed himself  to  his  God,  he  undressed  himself 
and  went  to  bed,  and  soon  fell  into  a  sleep  as 
calm  and  as  refreshing  as  he  ever  knew  in  the 
days  of  his  happinees. 

He  had  slept  two  hours,  when  just  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve  he  was  awakened  by  the 
opening  of  the  door  of  his  cell,  and,  starting 
up,  he  saw  with  a  beating  heart  that  it  opened 
to  admit  the  jailor. 

**  Is  it  possible,**  cried  Henry,  mournfully, 
**  that  it  can  be  day  already  ?  and  that  the  ter- 
rible moment  is  so  very  near  1" 

**  Quiet  yourself,**  replied  the  jailor,  in  a  low 
voice ;  **  It  is  only  twelve  o*clock  at  night,  and 
I  am  come  to  save  you  !** 

»•  To  save  me!** 

**Yes;  but  be  quick  and  dress  vouraelf: — 
Stay,  let  me  take  off  your  irons  first**  And 
while  he  spoke,  the  bewildered  Henry  folt  his 
fetters  removed,  doubting  whether  he  was  not 
in  a  pleasing  dream. 

**  Here,  take  your  clothes  and  dreie  directly, 
I  tell  you,**  continued  the  jailor.  **  You  must 
know  that  my  son,  a  wild  one  to  be  8are,^but 
after  all  that,  he  is  my  son,  you  know,  — was 
condemned  to  be  hanged  to-morrow  with  you, 
for  a  highway  robbery ;  but  nobody  knew  he 
was  my  son;  else,  you  know  he  would  not 
have  been  let  to  remain  under  the  custody  of 
his  poor  fond  father.  Well,  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it  is,  that  either  he  must  die,  or  L  iet 
him  free  and  go  along  with  him,  and  share  his 
fortunes  and  trv  to  make  a  better  boy  of  him, 
if  I  can.  I  shall  write  a  bit  of  a  letter  to  leave 
behind,  to  tell  the  folks  the  rights  of  the  busi- 
neas;  and  fathers  will,  no  doubt,  be  not  much 
inclined  to  blame  one,  as  a  child  is  one*s  own 
flesh  and  blood,  you  kn6w ;  —  and  fotbera  fieel 
for  fathers,  you  know ;  and  that  *s  the  reason  I 
am  come  to  take  you  off  along  with  us;  for 
some  how  I  could  not  bear  tosee  the  poor  gen* 
tleman,  your  good  father,  take  on  aa  be  did ; 
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■nd  m  1  ■«««  u  mtb  to  mjmlt,  tbit  if  1 1  tkoq^  I  fttf,"  alM  Im^  wiptac  kii«|i^*I 
Nved  iBT  MO  I  wonM  Mve  bi^too— ud  now  cunnarfetm  paarbarfloBBiikiisim' 
Hmnwuimjmj."  ■•  Hf  fcU  ftitid^n^  Haair.  -  «£l 

Har7eMildi>otn>plT;  but  be  mmd  h» ' arf  MJ fc*cr  or  Hr.tWMT  ln^|Mi  w! 

ind  in  dteoce.    Hi>  mind  wm  fafiy  mid«  np  cnonnwid  anr  wriMM.    B<  ■»  jpiiip^l,jil 

'  I  tbe  praideiT  oT  hia  teonting  the  ollor;  1  *•"  «■  T""*!  ■■*  "  mo*»  ulaiKtM^i 

even  if  it  had  not  been  m^  thtt  lore  rf|Mid  iii*t>  wentopther.  J  bawjwdwllto; 

thinr  hot  enei«*e  iniMrT  can  !  *•*»  *•  ™nl  nwdwtr  wiP  "- 

hraUwdK 


N«W  TALB8. 


km  *M  ■■  to  a  tn^  «feU  I  «■ 

St  fiv  yon  ia  •  liOl*  allv  bud  ta.  Hd  ■  IMJ 
yi*  tinM  JOB  amy  vwttin  to  He;  OmMm^; 


.  >i.        _  ,.._ 

whkb  be  djed  Henrj'i  ftir  &ee ;  and  bitting 
'    Yed  bia  ejebrowa  and  bia  cbin,  be  pat  him 
.  dark-eoloared  baod  of  bur,  and  then  left 
kim,  Id  go  for  hii  aoo. 

In  anotber  balf  boar  tba*  men  mk  not  of  _        .  ,  , 

..le  prieon  walla,  and  on  their  road  to  London ;  Aonld  Derar  h«TB  known  yoo  fa  *.  TOdM^r 
the  jailor  havinR  deposited  the  kera  of  tba  J™  ™Tt  if  yon  like,  go  nkait  MlUaf  balk* 
priaoo  and  bia  letter  (done  op  in  a  parcel)  at  ««l  "J?*"^  if  jon  6"*  <««JWf  nikar  i«i- 
the  door  of  tbe  poat-office,  directod  to   the   acme." 

mrnor  of  the  priwiii.  1     Henry  thoo^t  being  -  hnaait"  mmA  k*, 

When  they  were  completely  ont  in  the  '  *«^'J»^'»K  *°*«*?*"**;  r"^*-, 
connlry,  Uie  ^ilor  aod^  ««  (who.,  fcc-  .  ^T'SSS^  te  Sd'Sl^S^: 
were  both  dyed  aa  Henry'a  waa)  g«Te  a  iood  |P*^**™^.t!'?^,™  ?^*5^ 
wbirtle.  wh4  WM  immediauly  a^tweied  by   ™f*';;^.'i" ''*J«'^1*»"  *^^ 
another;  and  »on  after,  a  n^i  and  won^   •»  ?*°f5*,>L'?'^»  TSS^V""^  ^ 
appeared,  accomplice,  of  tbe  yoting  m«.\    «J>  **  ^  il>Tfc«iett.  aliML 
who  gara  tbeoi  a  handle  containing  diaeniaea       Henivbad  *wtnnd  townlkont  aani 
faalltfareflL  |iiV,anilwa*Bt ttet hont  m  fiMrhaawW 

Ai  Henry,  tboagfa  well^nade,  waa  by  no  did  ao.  that  be  wiahai  tO|»to  Mj-.a^^Jk 

Mi>«Ull,theTpiirawoffl>n'B<lreMODhim;  atihat  tiOML  Bat  tbn  jailat^  in^lM^ 
and  wilb  a  basket  on  bit  arm  and  a  pipe  in  bis  CcMrtnaya  own  nrwinrmg  bnniBb  ■  i*i** 
mouih.  he  looked  likp  a  sort  of  woman  who  o«««^'r  «»  »>««.  op«»M  nto  nnl  laaM  itoj 
follows  a  camp,  or  like  a  travelling  gipsy ;  "  "»""  which  was  open  to  tbe  alraet.  fca  a*- 
and  the  men  not  only  looked  like  (rippy  men,  ""ed  t*"*!  Henry  abould  go  to  bia  hoose  M  tb( 
hut  the  jounp  one  w«b  no  mean  proficient  in  <*•?■  and  paas  tha  window;  and  ifbo  waatbiR 
the  ffipsy  Uncuape.  The  clothe*  in  which  alone,  enter  tbe  room  on  pnlence  «f  >1% 
thev  had  left  the  priwrn  they  put  into  a  sort  of  i"""  flowers  and  ballada.  By  tbw  neaa  lU 
wallet,  the  jailor  slun"  them  over  his  shoulder,  1  intercourse  with  the  aervanU  or  detki  wi»M 
and  then  they  resumed  their  journey.  ^  avoided ;  and  Mr.  Courtna*  migkt  ba  tra* 

When  the  dav  was  ^  far  advanced  that  «)  to  contrive  the  boat  poanble  saeaaa  af  e- 
thp  busmes  of  life  seemed  evervwhere  recom-  ,  '^"^  """1  «■  ^^"^ 
mencinff  around  them,  tbe?  ihousht  it  ex-  Henry  was  at  lenjfth  brought  toapp«a«lkii 
pedient  to  retire  from  the  mad.  aiid,  like  pp-  P'""  entirely;  and  having  ineiated  on  pmaf 
sies.  sit  down  and  boni  Iheir  sticks,  and  conk  '"«  jailor,  as  soon  as  pomUe,  mme  reward  w 
their  dinner ;  as  their  friends  whom  Ihey  had  l"*  kindneas.  it  was  aettled  that  wben  Bmj 
met.  had  provided  Ihem  with  every  thing  ne-  saw  Mr.  Coprtnay,  be  was  to  mftrai  him  M 
cessary;  and  by  thus  aMumin^  the  appearance  the  >ilor  would  walk  under  hii  windOT  il 
and  manner  of  gipaies,  they  got  safe  to  London,  ""^  •n  •»"'  **"•'  evening,  like  a  Uiad  m« 
and  to  one  of  the  jnung  man's  haunt*,  there,  play'ng  a  hurdy-guidy ;  and  that  he  waU 
at  the  end  of  the  third  day;  while  Henry  fer-  walk  there  till  Ur.  Coortaay  eame  eat,  all' 
vently  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  B^""  •>"»  •>«  promioed  reoompftae. 
escape  from  death,  and  was  grateful  for  life,  "Hiis  plan  waa  very  aatiafkcbify  to  tbe  kU 
even  though  obliged  to  pass  one  night  in  a  of  Henry,  who  cooM  not  be«r  Id  recnve  n 
place  of  rendezvous  for  househreakera  and  great  an  obligation  witboat  provnv  his  seaN 
highwaymen.  i  of  it  in  some  way  aa  woo  an  pooaifie;  aad  ke 

But  the  next  morning  the  considerate  jailor  "eH  knew  that  his  nraniftcent  ftiand  and 
came  to  his  bedside  to  advise  with  him  what  gl'dlj  ^°ottie  wbatei 
it  waa  best  fer  him  to  do.  "I  know."  said  he,  '  At  length  the  ^ilor  came  to  tdl  bin  ks 
this  is  no  scene  for  such  as  you — it  is  quite  too  might,  be  tboogbt,  go  to  Hr.  ComtnaTX  nd 
bad  for  me.  But  I  must  stay  here  for  safety  that  he  tboogbt  be  bad  aeen  him  at  biiiia" 
at  preaent;  and  after  the  hue  and  cry  is  over,  j  door  that  morning. 
I  hope  to  get  into  some  honest  way  myself;  |     "  Bee,"  added  dm   jailar,   *■  wbt  I  hiw 
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brought  you,  —  put  these  in  your  basket  when 
youga'* 

Henry  looked,  and  saw  handbills  describing 


and  was  now  certain  that  Henry  would  be 
quite  safe  for  the  present  in  that  asylum. 
Henry  now,  at  his  earnest  request,  related 


himself  in  the  most  minute  particularity ;  and   the  particulars  of  his  escape  to  him,  and  of  his 


offering  a  great  reward  for  his  apprehension. 
He  shuddered  while  he  read  ;  but  as  Henrietta 
street  was  a  very  little  way  off,  and  he  knew 
that  if  once  in  Mr.  Courtnay^s  counting-house 
he  might  be  concealed,  even  unknown  to  the 
servants,  he  conquered  his  fears,  and  set  off  for 
the  place  of  his  destination. 

He  reached  the  door  of  the  court  in  safety, 
and  almost  unnoticed,  as  such  figures  as  his 
were  too  common  to  be  molested  ;  and  looking 
in  ftt  the  counting-house  window,  be  saw  his 
friend;  but  in  vain  did  he  try  to  engage  his 
attention.  Mr.  Courtnay  angrily  waved  him 
away  with  his  hand,  and  contmued  to  read  the 
newspaper.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  open 
the  door  and  go  into  the  room.  On  seeing  this 
intrusion,  Mr.  Courtnay  hastily  rose  and  com- 
manded him  to  go  away.  But  Henry  held  out 
a  nosegay,  and  one  of  the  •  papers  describing 
himself  to  him. 

As  soon  as  the  name  of  Henry  Woodville 
caught  his  eye,  Mr.  Courtnay  changed  colour, 
and  seized  the  handbill — **  Have  you  any  more 

I  of  these  vile  papers,  woman?"  said  he, seizing 
.  the  basket;  then  tearing  them  all  into  a  hun- 
dred pieces,  he  threw  down  the  basket,  and 
5 rasping  Henry*s  arm,  exclaimed,  **If  you 
are  to  sell  any  more  of  those  accursed  papers, 
I  will  have  you  taken  up,  I  will — *' 

What  other  threats  he  would  have  uttered 


arrival  in  London.  When  he  had  ended,  Mr. 
Courtnay  exclaimed, — ^  Then  neither  here  nor 
in  London  must  you  remain  another  night  j 
The  jailor  you  might  trust ;  but  his  son  may  | 
betray  you  to  his  accomplices,  asi  see  the  re- 
ward for  your  apprehension  is  considerable ; 
and  I  will  this  moment  set  about  putting  in 
execution  a  plan  to  place  you  in  a  secure 
abode.? 

Henry  then  told  him  what  be  bad  promised 
the  jailor;  and  Mr.  Courtnay  said  he  would 
take  care  to  be  in  the  way  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  the  jailor  should  not  have  cause  to 
repent  his  kindness. 

Mr.  Courtnay  then  went  down  the  stairs  into 
the  counting-bouse,  having  first  locked  Henry 
in  on  that  side  also;  who,  with  a  thankful  and 
lightened  heart,  threw  himself  on  a  sort  of 
broken  sofa  beside  him ;  and  now  feeling  him- 
self secure  under  the  roof  of  his  friend,  he  en- 
joyed the  only  comfortable  sleep  he  had  known 
since  he  quitted  prison. 

Mr.  Courtnay  did  not  return  till  the  hour  in 
which  the  jailor  was  to  appear  as  a  blind  man ; 
and  he  was  already  in  the  street  before  he 
reached  his  house.  But  he  had  not  to  wait 
long  for  his  reward,  which  was  thoroughly 
proportioned  to  the  service. 

The  jailor  then  said,  —  **  Grod  bless  you,  sir, 


I  know  not;  but  his  i.ttorance  was  suddenly  ""^  "'«  y°"Y-  g«""T?"J    ^  ?"°*  >'°?u^i" 
«.»pended;  for  Henry,  affected  by  .even  thi^  i  •«'«1«'^1  hj" ;  and  I  d^^ 


impotent  attempt  to  serve  him,  so  indicative  of 
afiectionate  feeling,  laid  his  head  against  his 
shoulder,  and  burst  into  tears. 

**  My  kind  friend  T'  said  Henry,  in  his  own 
voice.  More  was  unnecessary.  Mr.  Court- 
nay did  not  even  attempt  to  reply ;  but  he  in- 
stantly drew  down  the  blind,  grasped  Hcnry*s 
hand,  put  his  finger  on  his  lip,  to  enforce  the 
necesRity  of  silence,  and  then  locking  Henry 
into  the  room,  disappeared  without  uttering  a 
word. 

He  returned  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  then 
opening  a  small  door  in  the  counting-house,  he 
led  the  way  up  a  stiircase,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  dwelling-house;  and  Henry 
soon  found  himself  in  a  sort  of  lumber  garret, 
hot  fkr  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  bouae. 

Mr.  Courtnay  now  ventured  to  speak,  and 
to  give  utterance  to  all  the  feelings  of  bis  af- 
fectionate heart. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  emotk)n,  be 
told  Henry  that  when  he  had  lefl  him,  he  went 
lo  send  the  servants  out  of  the  way,  that  he 
might  get  the  key  of  the  lumberwroom,  (which 
was  always  locked  up,  because  it  opened  co 
the  stairs  communicating  with  the  countiii^ 
boose,)  Mod  convey  into  it  wine  and  other  ie» 
frethmenlB  from  a  cook's  sho^  adjoining.  Thit \  \m 
done,  he  bad  locked  the  door  on  the  oiitrid«bl  ^ 


to 
know  where  you  will  put  him ;  —  it  is  better 
not — so  I  do  not  ask.** 

This  was  a  proof  of  the  jailor's  honesty,  and 
Courtnay  led  him  with  a  lightened  heart 

He  now  took  a  bundle  from  a  porter  who 
followed  him,  and  carried  it  into  the  counting- 
house,  having  first  seen  that  the  clerks  were 
too  busy  to  notice  what  he  did.  He  then  car* 
ried  the  bundle  into  Hcnry*s  room. 

His  unlocking  the  door  roused  Henry  from 
bis  sleep.  **  Come,  my  dear  Henry,**  said  Mr. 
Courtnay,  "  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  I  give 
you  an  hour  to  eat  your  dinner  and  to  clothe 
yourself  in  this  dress  and  wig,  and  then  you 
must  be  ofil** 

He  then  lefl  him  to  dress ;  bat  returned  be- 
fore he  had  eaten  his  dinner,  to  tell  him  all  he 
knew  of  his  frther*  whoy  on  betrinjg  of  Hen- 
rjr^s  escape,  hid  ■eeiv"^"ia'  iff*,  nnqnasv 
the  next  dty  lo  1m^  ^ 

mnawayi  md  ^ 
thoaght  it  1^ 
Gourtanj^ 
tod  ben 
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and  by  the  tinle  you  are  out  of  London,  I  afaall 
•top  and  take  you  upb*' 

Mr.  Coortnay  had  gone  in  search  of  a  eom* 
plete  iuit  of  second-hand  lirery,  wiUi  a  foot* 
man*a  hat  and  sfreat-coat,  and  as  natural  a  head 
of  dark  hair  to  match  Uenry*s  present  com- 
plexion as  he  could  procure.  And  as  a  puUie 
masquerade*  on  account  of  some  rejoicings, 
was  going  Jo  take  place,  be  was  belieral 
when  ne  sail  that  be  wanted  it  for  masquerade 
purnoses. 

He  then  ordered  a  travelling-chariol  with 
four  post-horses  to  come  to  his  door  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark ;  having  prevkxisly  told  his  clerks 
that  be  was  forced  to  leave  town  on  aeconnt 
of  the  danger  of  a  dear  friend.  Then  taking 
pistda  both  for  himself  and  Henry,  he  desiiea 
the  postilions  to  drive  towards  Berkshire,  and 
stop  to  take  up  his  footman  on  the  road. 

Henry  was  at  the  appointed  spot;  and  Mr. 
Courtney  having  desirea  him  to  sit  on  the  box, 
gave  him  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  blunderbuss, 
and  desired  the  drivers  to  drive  as  fost  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Coortnay  had  provided  Henry  with  a 
green  bandage  for  one  of  his  eyes,  in  order  to 
obscure  his  fiice  as  much  as  possible  during  the 
day ;  and  while  they  drove  along,  he  wore  it 
over  one  eye. 

I  will  not  stop  to  describe  Henry*s  feelings 
as  he  went  along  this  now  well-known  road, 
to  lately  traversed  twice  under  different  cir^ 
cumstances;  the  first  time  full  of  hope  and 
expectation  of  pleasure ;  the  second,  as  a  con- 
victed murderer  flvin^  from  justice.  But  I 
will  pnvtHNl  to  relate  Mr.  C*Mirt nay's  plans 
Rv  his  bolovt\l  charjro.  He  tluMijht  ihal  Hen- 
ry was  uoi  s*>  hkelv  to  U^  souiiiil  for  near  the  sph-* 
whence  he  had  e:icaped.  as  at  a  distance  from 
it.  He  therv^flMre  resolved  to  take  him  to  Bris- 
ti4«  crv>!«  ihe  Severn  with  him.  and  then  see 
,  him  settled  in  :K4ne  K>dgin|:  near  Chepstow. 

.\ccordini:iv,  on  the  rvnd,  Henrv  t£ciatrd 
.  %s  his  tU^tntatu  and  even  till  they  reached 
:  Wa*es ;  but  w!H>n  ooct?  acnxs?  the  water.  Mr. 
l\mrtnay  prvxhioed  an  entire  «iit  of  clv<hes 
bek>n<:in^  to  Henr\*.  wh:oh  he  had  lett  in  a 
trunk  under  Mr.  l\^rtr:av*s  can^  when  he  set 
i>a  tor  the  races :  arni  thus  equipwd  ooce 
more  Iib^  hini:^'It^  except  that  his  cvxuplexxm 
w-ms  allowed  to  rvtam  a  hule  of  its  dark  hue, 
thev  sallied  KcUi  m  search  ol' a  p^ao^  cK  abode. 

l\>rtuiiately  they  Kxind  wl'^c  they  axiirhu 
at  the  hkHMf"  \Sr  an  elierly  «\xr«in,  two  m.lcs 
frvvn  Ohef^u^w.  and  :r  a  ^elU  w:*:ch  exteocteii 
to  Ihe  banks  W  :1h^  Wre, 

V>:*fw;ie  lh<*  s;tl:n^r•^xvn  a>i  bet?-cSaa:»Vr, 
whvS  «ere  h^  Si*  Her.n's  ^>k*o  sblo  he  canie 
lli:l!>er  K>c  ohan^  W  a:-/  s:a.'C  a  sria"  tseat 
nvi:\<\>n  Ci*U'peki  >fti;h  :*tr  a?d  Vcwrsoc^'e. 
>^^.\•'^  was  ti>«\v  Kxirv*.*  reosfcty  U:  t.^  a  Uc^act 
<^J'.*  '^ad  tK>t  vw  lakvn  ;:^>sf«*s^'G.  B4::.  w.;i 
th*  s?:v^>  e,\\v;>5\x\  lie  ^\\;  w>aikaA  sajtL 
»^e  Sjio  t>.>t  a  r:oS  m-^S^cr  =e»r  her. 

Hecuv   ;i»uwc?ate"v   .uDiiet    »e    saae   of 


William  GranfiUe)   look   powssiion  sT  In 
apartment;  and  Mr.  Conrtnaj  left  lua  vllk 
as  little  scrreascwl  de  eoMr 
be  now  believed  he  waa  in  i 
and  he  luiew  that  be  nonld.'  by 
books,  pencil^  paints^  and  paper, 
was  an  excellent  artist,)  enable  hin'to 
f^easantlv,  if  not  oaelbUy,  the  hoora  of 
edsolitode. 

Mr.  Coortnay  also  pmnlsed  to  go  mmf^ 
diatelv  to  Mr.  and  Mtn.  Woodville;  writoli 
them  ne  dared  not  faj  tiie  poal,  nor  eonii  H» 
ry;  bat  he  was  the  benierofn  tatter  Is  Ikn 
nom  ibetrnowreoevefedeluU— *neefanit« 
it  were,  from  the  gimve. . 

It  was  now  for  the  lint  tine  ainee  Us  M» 
mitment  to  prison  that  Henry  WoodviOe  nis 
able  to  compose  his  agitated  mind ;  loaniifi 
bis  scsttered  thoughts;  to  feel  the  nahtvif 
all  that  snnoundeirhim ;  to  tnke  in*  in  all  ib 
extent,  the  magnitude  end  truth  of  his  oHI 
danger;  and  to  iSeel  auflMently  graiefol  li 
Providence  for  the  mercy  vnucheaftd  to  biai 

True,  he  was  now  oliiiffed  to  live  under  a 
feigned  name,  in  a  stale  of  nearly  ahsohite  so- 
litude; true,  he  nwst,  for  an  indefinite  tan^ 
live  an  exile  from  thoae  whoa  he  most  lorai; 
but  then  he  hsd  escaped  from  n  violent  aad 
disgracefel  deatli,  the  conee^oenee  of  an  aa- 
just  sentence,  and  was  emoyiw  the  eoaiali 
of  fine  air,  snfBciwit  feod^  and  in  n  oooany 
replete  with  every  charm  that  can  alfane  vi 
fency  and  giatife  the  taste  ;  while  he  almaa- 
joyed  that  ijieat  benefit  heatowed  by  lairfHteM 
—the  conviction  that  he  had  friends  who  lord 
him.  and  who  clung  to  him  in  his  utmost  seed. 

And  were  not  all  these  things  blesBiD«! 
and  was  he  not  favoured  of  heaven!    Ose 
thing  alone,  then,  was  wanting  to  bis  happi- 
ness—  to  have  his  inDocence  entirely  cleared  | 
to  the  world ;  and  even  that,  he  believed,  would ! 
one  day  happen :  for  be  trusted,  as  any  pans 
miod  would  do.  that  be  who  had  voocbofed  to '. 
snatch  him  from  the  gnsp  of  death,  wosldj 
alsok  in  his  good  time,  restore  him  to  fiune  asd 
to  his  £unJy.     In  the  meenwhile,  be  hid 
health,  competence,  and  a  residence  in  a  sort 
of  earthlv  Daradise— for  such  mav  the  banhiof 
the  Wye  be  called. 

But  contented  as  the  happy  mind  of  Heaiy 
already  aas  with  his  sztnatajci,  it  was  shoot  to 
becocne  still  more  so:  and  fescinating  as  the 
scenes  aimDi  him  were,  they  too  were  about 
to  b«rccc3«  more  6«ciDating  still ;  for  be  v as 
$«xxs  to  v;ew  them  thnjugh  the  sweet  sod  fiit- 
tevTVj:  EXCIU31  of  kive. 

He  had  only  been  settled  two  days  io  bis! 
K-w  cw>el!:a^,  when  his  landlady  toki'hia  tlnti 
sbe  saw.  by  tSe  acnsoal  bostie  in  the  opposite 
bo(»e«  that  ibe  new  teaaau  were  arrived  ;— 
--And  thrr  are.*  saas  she«  •'a  lady  and  bfr, 
daa^mtvr  csly.  hmrmi  servants;  I  wish,  for- 
Tv-«r  sake.  ssr.  there  had  been  a  geatleBAO.' 

and  thanhed  her;  hot,  as  he  J 
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«r  heard  of  **  a  lady  and  her  daughter,**  | 
without  a  aort  of  thrill in|r  feeling,  and  a  hope  j 
which,  however  dituippointed,  was  always  re* ' 
TiTing  again,  he  did  not  regret  that  there  was  j 
•o  man  of  the  party ;  but  he  did  feel  great  cu- ; 
rioMty  to  see  the  ladies.  j 

Nor  was  it  long  before  he  had  that  gratifi- 
estion;  for,  having  seen  them  walk  out  in  the  j 
cool  of  the  evening  towards  the  bankii  of  the ; 
river,  he  had  followed  them  at  a  short  distance;  { 
and  on  their  return  from  a  walk  along  the  river 
Inwards  Pierce  field,  he   contrived    to    meet 
them.     Bat  what  words  can  express  his  emo- 
tion and  delight,  when  he  found  the  dreams  of 
kk  fancy  realized  at  last,  and  that  he  at  length 
beheld  once  more  the  only  object  whom  he  had  , 
ever  loved!     And  she  was  living  where  liei 
eould  see  her  every  day ;   and  perhaps  he  | 
might  become  acquamtcd  with  her  —  perhaps 
he  might  even  visit  her !      **  Oh  !**  thought ' 
HeBr|r,  **  whatever  I  have  suffered,  I  bless  the 
affltcUons  that  have  led  tohappinew  like  this.** 
Henry  could  not  certainly   give  a  stronger 
pfoof  that  he  was  deeply  enamoured. 

But  after  the  first  moments  of  this  happy 
delirium  had  subsided,  he  recollected  that  in 
h»  present  situation  he  had  no  ritrht  to  pre-  ] 
•ame  to  be  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Vincent  and  j 
her  daughter ;  —  for,  what  was  he  now  1     An ' 
ootost,  with  a  halter  continually  hanging  over 
him  ;  a  convicted  criminal,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  puniahment  awarded  him  by  the  law, 
■ad  now  seeking,  in  solitude  and  in  disguise, 
to  avoid  the  fate  which  even  yet  might  ulti- 

tely  be  his!    ^  Alas!**  thought  he,  "  with 
stained  complexion  and  these  black  brows, 
can  1  ever  dare  to  present  myself  before 
the  object  of  my  faithful  adoration  !** 

Mr.  Coortnay  had  advised  Henry,  as  I  said 
before,  to  retain  his  artificial  complexion, 
brows,  and  hair;  but  vanity,  and  perhaps  a 
feeling,  now  led  him  to  diareffard  this 
>,  and  to  resolve  to  get  rid  of  nis  tfem- 
soon  as  he  could,  whether  he  became 
hnown  to  the  Vincents  or  not 

Aeeordingly,  to  the  surprise  of  his  landlady, 
the  dark-complexioned  youth  became  every 
day  fairer  and  fairer ;  but  this  the  very  natu- 
rally attributed  to  the  fine  air  of  Herefordshire. 
The  next  change  was  from  dark  hair  to  au- 
bom ;  this,  she  felt  certain,  was  a  change  not 
(Mving  to  air  alone;  but  as,  fortunately  for 
Heory,  she  was  not  of  a  suspicious  nature,  she 
eoly  soppoaed  that  before  he  wore  a  wig,  and 
■ow  heMid  not 

His  auburn  brows  were  now  allowed  to 
wear  their  own  natural  and  becoming  hue,  and 
to  harmonixe  as  usual  with  his  auburn  hair;^ 
end  when  Henry  said,  "  She  shall  see  me  as  I ! 
really  am,  or  not  st  all,**  he  might  believe  he 
wae  entirely  guided  by  integrity  of  feelinfr 
and  principle  at  the  moment ;  but  certainly,  if 
integrity  inspired,  vanity  must  have  rewarded 
the  ablutions  and  the  change, — for  the  natural 
was  infinitely  superior  to  the  artificial 


one.  Whether  the  rejection  of  all  disguise 
was,  under  his  circumstances,  approved  by 
prudence,  is  another  consideration. 

Mrs.  Vincent  was  very  soon,  by  different 
circumstances,  thrown  in  the  wsy  of  Henry*a 
landladv,  and  they  were  mutually  pleased  with 
each  other.  Mrs.  Vincent  saw  in  her,  one  who 
was  likely  to  prove  a  kind  and  useful  neigh- 
bour ;  and  $he  admired  in  Mrs.  Vincent,  an  af- 
fable and  apparently  a  very  clever  woman. 
The  daughter  was,  she  thought,  quite  a  beau- 
ty, and  very  engaging ;  but  then  she  was  too 
young  to  be  a  companion  to  her. 

In  consequence  of  this  acquaintance,  Mra. 
Vincent  called  one  evening  at  Mrs.  Evans*a, 
(Henry*s  landlady,)  and  it  wss  while  she  was 
looking  over  a  portfolio  of  Henry's  drawingSi 
which  he  had  lent  her  at  her  particular  re- 
quest 

The  drawings  were  good ;  so  much  an,  that 
Mrs.  Vincent  begired  leave  to  take  them  home 
with  her  to  show  her  daughter;  and  Mra. 
Evans  ventured  to  grant  the  permission. 

Aima  Vincent,  on  seeinir  them,  pronounced 
the  drawings  to  be  so  irood,  that  they  must  be 
by  the  hand  of  an  artist ;  and  as  her  mother 
was  very  desirous  that  lier  daughter  should 
obtain  instruction,  in  an  art  of  which  ahe  al- 
ready knew  something,  Mra  Evans  promised 
to  find  out  whether  Mr.  Granville  would  take 
a  pupil. 

When  Mra  Evans  put  this  question  to  Hen- 
ry, he  was  so  choked  with  ioy  that  he  could 
scarcely  answer  it ;  but  at  length  he  said,  — 
"« To  be  sure  I  will— and  gladly  too;**  and  the 
delighted  Mra  Evans  went  over  the  way  im- 
mediately, to  convey  the  glad  tidings,  leaving 
the  happy  Henry  at  liberty  to  walk  op  and 
down  his  room,  and  express  his  rapture  as  in- 
coherently as  he  pleased. 

But  Mra  Evans  soon  returned  with  a  met- 
sagc  which  damped  his  joy  completely.  **  Mrs. 
Vincent*a  compliments, 'sir,  and  bega  yon  to 
name  your  tenna** 

**  My  terms  !**  exclaimed  Henry,  starting,— 
*«My  terma!  What  does  she  meanl*'  But 
recollecting  himself,  be  added,  *«Oh  yea,  I 
know  now,— yes — yes ;  I  will  consider  aboaC 
it  Tell  her,  with  my  respectful  coroplimenta, 
that  ahe  shall  hear  from  me  to-nK>rn>w  ;**  and 
the  good  woman  left  him,  not  as  before,  to  joy- 
ous, but  painful  consideration.  For,  if  be  was 
paid  for  his  lessons,  he  must  become  scqiiaintr 
ed  with  them  only  as  an  inferior;  and  that 
would  be  an  unfavourable  circumstance  for  the 
success  of  his  love,  and  was  not,  therefore,  to 
be  thought  of.  But  as  a  gentleman,  and  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  them,  m*hat  pretensions  hacl  he 
to  become  the  teacher  of  Miss  Vincent  I  But 
then  again,  he  considered,  that  in  his  own  real 
person  he  could  never  now  presume  to  addreat 
ner  or  any  woman ;  and  was  he  not  forced  to 
submit,  through  adverse  circumstancea,  lo  the 
disgrace  of  appearing  under  a  feigned  name  ? 

«•  Alaa!**  thought  Henry,  ••••  a  hired  and 
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piid  drawinfHmflter  I  am  now  a  fkr  more  re- 
apactaUe  wraoo  in  iKiiaiioii  tban  Henry  Wood- 
villa,  and  nave  aa  good  a  right  to  addreta  Miae 
Vinoent,<^therofiMre»  wide  avaant !— and  I  will 
aak  her  ao  much  a  leaion, — not  to  be  paid, 
howefer,  till  my  leaaona  are  at  an  end,  and  bjr 
that  time  perhapa  all  necemtj  lor  diipiiae  wiU 
beofer.** 

The  next  day,  thereibre,  be  aent  Mra.Efana 
over  to  acquaint  Mra.  Vincent  with  bk  terma, 
which  were  accepted;  and  with  a  beating 
heart  Henry  prepared  the  next  morning  to  be 
intmdaced  to  Anna  and  ber  mother. 

Thouirb  he  had  aeen  them  aeveral  thnee 
daring  the  fbnr  daya  that  they  had  been  at  the 
eotlqpBb  (m  their  nooae  waa  called,^  they  had 
never  aeen  him.  If  they  had,  peniapa  lira. 
Vincent  would  not  have  been  ao  ready  to  al- 
low her  daughter  to  learn  of  him;  thoogb 
Mnc  Evane  aianred  her  that  Mr.  Granville 
waa  a  very  quiet,  welMiehaved  young  penoo ; 
with  but  a  dingy  complexion  when  be  first 
oame,  but  that  the  air  of  Walea  bad  cleared  it 
wrprMnglv,  and  now  he  waa  very  like  ber 
poor  dear  Tdoi,  who  died. 

Yee — they  had  never  yet  seen  Henry,  e!X> 

eept  the  tlrec  night  when  they  met  him  en  the 

I  banha  of  the  river,  but  without  looking  at  bim; 

I M^  with  that  cowciotta  timidity  ever  aitmBdant 

t  en  IMinge  like  biiw  be  bad  tbnmk  lleaa  cieai 

I  ing  them  in  their  fatk  and  bad  Wen  bitkcfto 

conteMev  wwin  eeeiag  tieck  nMBaen  UMeen « 

or  tatlMW%  I  inmid  aay,  nad  neett  cemlcaiilen 

Wif n  weiug  AWMk  woo  fwinra«  tmoe  ne  msa 

Mm^  bvr.  Ivt  be  ineiyttse^  in  Knnty  and  in 

IWt  r^MT  be  vnw  lv>  a>fir«  is«r  f^.  asii  nexw 

aW  Af.**  rr^rt  ^w  kWnrx  fff^^f^  V^f  "•.xnr*.  «i£ 
I^j^v^*^^    >lw^  Vrtv'vff.':   Vnf«    iDirt  *ih?   imi 

^«^  !*tf|hi  ttni  "rhf  itiwit^fr  w ■-*»/•/».  «,-:i<ifini  via 

Mi/u^  *fnwn.  WIU  -jihr  tMiqiw^^iti  rut*:  hf  hw  iinw 
ar  %  ^^lh^r^  nbjitCutr  if   litr.     Ant*  Tiai 


tboo(^  ao  befbee ;  and  periwpa  it 

ni  ber  mother  to  eoafim  her  JQ^gaaeak  flu  lbs 

point  by  her  own. 

There  were  now  only  Ibor  ia^fn  m  Ifowctk 
to  Henry ;  namely,  tlnn  on  winch  he  vMlli 
irtve  Anna  ber  leaaona.  Of  the  int>ridhii 
time,  be  paaied  much  in  emli 
a  curtain,  to  aee  tbem  go  m  and  onft.  He 
to  riae  at  daybreak ;  —  aowctiaw  to 
dretebee  on  the  water,  aai  of  Chenaiw 
tie,  lor  Anna  toeopy ;  bnt  he  dnrnd  aal waft 
oot,  now  be  had  mgainnd  hiacoMiplcsiB^i  wwn 
be  waa  lifcelT  to  meet  bonto  cm  the  rien;  m 
perma  on  the  bank;  and  whoa  he  laak  Mi 
evening  walk  and  met  the  ladieiw  Mm  Vi^ 
ceni  Dy  ner  manner  awiwra 
mean  be  ahonld  join  tbeaa. 

inaenaieiy,  nowowr,  uu  oow 
away.;  and  aa  Henry  aaanred  her  BlimVia> 
cent  would  learn  to  draw  fhm  Nalnre  mock 
better  if  be  accompanied  her,  afae  wnealloMi 
to  riie  very  earty  twice  n  vreefc.  aad  with  hw 
mother  partake  of  Hcnty^a  minning  lamlhi 
and  aketcbee;  and  aometnoee  when  they  fcai 
walked  towaida  Mcwmoathy  they  ictiuued  to 
getber  in  a  boaL 

Still,  be  wee  nal  OB  TiiiliBir  tetma  wift 
them.  But  accidcat  fr v«Mred  bam  in  tlw  le. 
apect;  aaitraLTincenlieli  wtolhe  watoram 
evenmg,  nv  ovefrcncnn^  Denen  m  Dyaig  w 
aave  her  knndkcrdueH  vrhi 
awuT^  arhile  ifae  ama  arith  A 
the  iaiddle  ef  the  river ;  nndahnwonkl 
biy  have  becw  dvomedl  had  wot  Hear 
«a*  aa«RnsF.  jamped  in.  nod  eeixii^  ber  as  Ae ' 
i«^«  $«Bcv««<ic«ii  31  dni|r^n|r  her  to  land. 

TV»  wa»  !zic<«d  a  vvfbl  ereot  for  Heorr; 
luc  aafTv?  had  bi«  car  i£rBek  in  focb  nr«ct! 
w«d$  a$  n>7«,  vbm  be  heard  the  spA  an! '. 
^isvebjt^  ^KKif^  cf  Anna  hai!  and  Ucaa  hm  i« ' 

^^  ^  *r  1-1-  ■  ^^ 

Mr&  Vbitfect.  tbccnarfi  alarmed,  dad  not  faftr  • 
t^na  tib^  amjirst:  tinembw  there  vif  m>! 
iarvvteek  Qi*  r^f^  tUn^ut^  ef  t^  av^iv  f^- ' 
Rr?  >?  a^  irv  :€ bwunr  pavwu^J.  tiwre  wi*  to ' 
Ji'it.  VnvnrsBf  %  iiimAj  idifi  drawback  n  tb< 
ATCmsciw  df  iier  vpvsvrrcv,  who  was  a!mdf ' 
XV  «rititjnn;fnr.  ^^eif  linrvL  Ihr  ibe  m«ietT  cf  ber 
■Braifft^^SfrV  aufinrt'imHL  | 

^W  3tfw  <a*ii!]i  ouiL  wK&nrt  exrenxrc  i»>j 
X'^^ciinf.  im  n  ^  mc^e  ^ib>  aer  n  ron<  Ip  the ' 
^nvs9  iMvaMifnnJ:'^ ;  »»  3inL  EviaF  d~v  tcU' 
turar  ^rilir  iiinf  v^iHl  tHhu-vinf  thr-te  sc^  cAfe 
,*o  %hf  imm^  vaf  inovvv  IHr  K«r?T;  xsd  v&iie 
"w  vw-  iXffv^ntvH  tfim^iifil  »?  ^rarsJiiv^xilto 
Mvnm7i:biifninif«  mtii  Avitik  v*iw  n^tti  fc.s  rro- 
Tmra.:vr  11  vtwrmfmrrr  ttfr  m;  ti*  $r(9rt.aD^ 
IT  1»«"  «iiir^.  V"^  V-mrvon  Mv  ^iat  cVfre  wm 
i\t  «»wr»  ijT  itf r  hnuTM^fr  bir:  ii  rwiwm^' :  lac,  \ 
nr  7i*mfntnr  'ir  wiitmn  !hiiM3H«Q^  fit*  )ria  Ahm 
ThDC  tM«  mmt  -wt  tiF  *trr  Lfmn.'w  the  b«x: 

trV  laimnniF  <ff  iMr  iHumHL  nlbe  igms*  dhti 
itnfiM  It  nnr  -nnik.  ami.  dhp  <tifnwtva  ti  r<r 
HMonwi.  awaiii:  owsr  awmdnii  chr  loar  <>f  ber 
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be^rt  to  her  mother,  if  the  had  not  suspected 
it  before ;  snd  Anna  she  knew  could,  no  OKire 
than  herself,  ha?e  been  blind  to  the  evident 
attachment  which  beamed  in  the  expressive 
eycsi  and  spoke  in  the  softened  voice  of  Hen- 
ry, whenever  he  addressed  her ! 

And  he  had  saved  her  mother*s  life,  too! 
mod  that  tender  mother  knew  this  circum- 
stance alone  would  have  led  her  afiectionate 
daughter  to  behold  her  master  with  eyes  of 
teoder  and  grateful  regard. 

However,  unless  Anna  declared  her  secret 
nnasked,  Mrs.  Vincent  resolved  not  to  own 
that  she  already  knew  it ;  and  she  hoped  that 
abaence  and  other  scenes  would  remove  the 
impreasioo,  which,  as  yet,  only  three  months* 
aeoaalDtance  had  deepened. 

When  Mrs.  Vincent  disclosed  her  intended 
joomey  to  Henry,  he  m'as  sitting  with  them  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wye,  and  drawing  a  view 
which  Anna  particularly  admired. 

But  when  ne  heard  the  misery  that  awaited 
hiai,  the  pencil  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  was 
tar  a  few  minutes  incapable  of  speaking ;  and 
when  be  did  ^p<^ak,  it  was  in  a  tone  so  moiim- 
fiil !  but  he  did  not  express  any  regret ;  he 
ooly  said,  **  Shall  you  be  gone  long  1" 

■*Some  months,**  was  the  answer.  And 
HeDry,  starting  up,  declared  his  hand  shook  so 
that  he  could  draw  no  more. 

The  banks  were  now  enamelled  with  that 
flower*  radiant  in  Heaven's  own  blue,  long 
kacMrn  in  Germany,  and  now  known  in  Eng- 
land, bv  the  name  of  the  *"  Forget-me-not ;" 
•ad  as  Henry  was  unconsciously  gathering  it, 
and  then  throwing  it  away,  Anna  asked  him 
if  ha  knew  the  German  name  of  it.     He  re- 

Cied  in  the  nef^ative ;  and  when  she  told  him, 
» gathered  a  Urge  bunch  of  it,  and  declared 
that  he  would  carry  it  home  with  him. 

The  next  day  he  rose  very  early,  and  drew 
%  bnoch  of  these  flowers ;  and  when  he  next 
flaw  Anna,  he  begged  her  to  accept  of  it,  and 
to  rmnember  what  it  said. 

What  more  he  would  have  said,  emboldened 
by  the  downcast  eye,  the  blushing  cheek,  and 
traoibliog  frame  of  Anna,  I  know  not;  for 
Mrs.  Vincent  now  entered  the  room,  and  Anna, 
ioatead  of  showing  the  painting,  with  a  con- 
aeioiianeas  very  flattering  to  Henry,  hastily  en- 
it  in  her  portiblia 
While  Henry  was  thus  winning  the  daugh- 
>*a  affi*Gtions  with  her  own  free  will,  and  ber 
s  against  her  will,  his  daily  visits  be- 
almost  necessary  to  the  peace  and  health, 
flfifrgaf/y,  of  an  obscure  man  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  village. 

lira.  Evans  was  very  good  to  the  poor  around 
her,  though  her  means  of  being  so  were  not 
abmidaot ;  and  she  soon  found  that  her  new 
lodger.  like  herself,  had  **  a  hand  open  aa  day 
to  melting  charity.**  She  waa  also  a  great 
doctor,  and  a  great  surgeon  also  in  her  own  es- 
timatioo ;  and  Henry,  whose  grandfather  had 
a  phyaician,  had  early  had  his  atteotion 


turned  to  medicine,  with  a  view  to  his  being 
brought  up  to  it ;  consequently,  his  good  land- 
lady, on  finding  how  well  he  talked  on  the 
subject,  whenever  she  started  it,  used  to  con- 
sult him,  now  and  then,  on  some  of  her  curious 
cases. 

One  day  she  wss  so  lame  with  the  rheuma- 
tism as  to  be  unable  to  move,  which  she  ex- 
cessively regretted,  she  said,  because  there 
was  a  poor  distressed  man  in  the  village, 
whom  soe  could  not  visit  as  usual ;  and  me 
was  afraid  that  he  really  wanted  a  fresh  pre- 
scription. 

Henry  immediately  offered  to  visit  him  in 
the  evening.  But  as  die  was  accustomed  to 
see  him  at  noon,  (the  time  when  he  was  at  the 
worst,)  and  she  knew  the  surgeon  from  Chep- 
stow was  too  ill  to  visit  him  at  all,  Henry,  who 
was  now  grown  bold  from  imagined  security, 
promised  to  go  and  visit  the  poor  man  imme- 
diately ;  ana  having  received  the  necessary 
directions,  he  set  off  for  his  cottage. 

**The  poor  man  has,**  said  Mrs.  Evans,  **a 
sorry  jade  of  a  wife,  through  whose  means,  it 
is  said,  he  has  been  connected  with  smugglers ; 
but  she  is  gone  frolicking  somewhere,  and  he 
is  always  most  patient  aiM  tractable  when  ahe 
is  away.*' 

Henry  soon  found  the  place  to  which  he  waa 
directed,  and  entered  a  dark  and  dismal-look- 
ing dwelling,  where,  on  a  flock-bed,  **  with 
tape-tied  curtains  never  meant  to  draw,*'  he 
beheld  a  wretched- looking  bein^,  whose  sunk 
pale  cheek,  and  half-closed  eyelids,  (closed  not 
m  sleep,  but  with  languor,)  looked  (he  very 
image  of  **  pining  atropny." 

He  did  not  notice  Henry *s  entrance;  but 
when  he  kindly  asked  him  how  he  did,  and 
said  he  was  come  to  visit  him  because  Mra. 
Evans  could  not,  the  wretched  being  started 
up  from  his  pillow,  and  exclaimed,  **  For  mer- 
cy's sake  what  voice  is  that  I  hear !  and  what 
do  you  come  hither  for  1** 

Henry  gently  explained  his  buaineaa,  and 
who  he  was.  But  the  roan,  afler  fazing  oo 
him  with  frightful  eagerness,  fell  back  fiiinting 
oo  his  pillow. 

Henry  was  not  prepared  for  a  reception.  like 
this;  as  Mrs.  Evans  had  not  given  him  the 
slightest  hint  that  the  poor  man  was  delirious; 
but  made  use  of  the  best  means  the  circum- 
stances afibrded  to  restore  him ;  and  they  were 
soon  effectual. 

When  recollectioQ  waa  completely  restored, 
he  started  up  and  looked  wistfully  at  Hemr ; 
and  finding  now  kindly  he  was  supporting  bis 
burning  head,  and  watching  his  wan  counte- 
nance, he  exclaimed,  **  I  cannot  bear  it  !**  and 
pushing  off  Henry*s  arm,  he  sunk  down  and 
hid  his  fkce  in  the  bed-clothes ;  but  instantly 
after,  starting  up  again,  be  desired  to  know 
how  long  Henry  had  been  at  Mra.  Evana'a; 
and  how  loog  he  meant  to  stay,  and  why  he 
came  there  at  all ! 

To  such  qaefltioDS  firom  a  mao  in  baaUK 
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Henry  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
^ve  an  answer ;  but  not  wishing  to  increase 
the  irritation  of  the  sufferer,  he  mildly  said, 
that  he  had  been  at  Mrs.  Evanses  three  months ; 
that  he  came  for  the  sake  of  bein^  out  of  the 
world  ;  and  that  his  stay  was  uncertain. 

While  Henry  said  this,  he  was  mixin<f  a 
composinv  drauefht,  which,  when  he  had  finish- 
ed speaking",  he  offered  to  the  poor  man*B  lips, 
telling  him  it  would  do  him  frnod.  But  he 
pushed  it  away  from  him ;  and  bursting  into  a 
sort  of  hysterical  flood  of  tears,  he  exclaimed, 
"No,  no!  not  from  you,  —  I  will  not  take  it 
from  you, — it  would  choke  me !" 

"That  is  unfortunate,"  replied  Henry,  "as 
Mrs.  Evans  will  not  be  able  to  see  you  perhaps 
for  many  days,  and  the  surgeon  is  ill ;  therefore, 
if  you  arc  afraid  of  taking  medicine  frr)m  me, 
I  can  do  you  no  good,  and  had  better  not  come 
again." 

"  Not  come  again  !  Oh  !  not  come  again  ! 
for  mercy's  sake,  come  every  day ;  the  sight 
of  you  will  do  inc  more  good  than  any  physic." 

"  That 's  nonsense." 

"  No,  no,  no,  no !  it  is  not  nonsense ;  and  I 
conjure  you,"  he  added,  "  if  you  have  any  pity 
in  you,  to  let  me  see  you  every  day ;  and  then, 
I  will  evrn  take  poison  to  please  you.  Promise 
me  you  will  come  every  day." 

"  I  cannot ;  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  me ;  but 
I  will  see  you  every  other  day." 

"  And  let  me  hear  from  you,  when  I  don't 
»ee  you  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so." 

"  God  bless  you  !  God  bless  you  !  And  he 
will  blc!«s  yon :  it  is  mo,  me  alone  whom  he 
will  curse  and  pursue  with  his  vengeance!" 

Here  he  really  howled  with  airony;  and 
Henry,  sick  at  heart,  feared  that  though  this 
unhappy  patient  was  insiane,  his  inpaniiy  pro- 
ceedf'd  from  a  burthened  conscience.  Still,  he 
recollected  that  even  the  t'ood  in  a  state  of  de- 
rangement accuse  themselves  of  crimes  which 
they  are  incapable  of  committing;  he,  there- 
fore, suppressed  the  suspicion  as  unjust,  and 
tried  to  soothe  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  by 
dwelling  on  the  mercy  of  the  Being  whom  he 
feared. 

But  the  more  he  tried  to  calm  him,  the  more 
violent  he  became ;  and  all  he  said  was, — **  I 
cannot  bear  it !  —  don't  talk  so  kindly !  —  don't, 
I  cannot  bear  it!'*  Then  suddenly  seizing 
Henry's  arm,  he  said,  '*  Do  not  come  any  more 
at  this  time  of  day— come  in  the  dark  hour — 
come  in  the  dark  ooar— I  cannot  bear  that  you 
riKHiM  oone  in  tbe  daj-Ugbt** 

••I  moii  ra»«  «k«i  H  nita  me  best,"  re- 

«iHt  CO;  ID  take  the 
■0un. 
ilitvUd 


Henry  left  the  place,  be  seemed  scarcely  eon- 
scious  of  his  departure. 

There  is  certainly  no  passion  which  k> 
wholly  annihilates  attention  to  every  thin; 
else  as  the  passion  of  love.  Had  Henry  not 
been  under  its  influence,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  seen  something  uncommon  in  the  manner 
of  this  man,  when  he  saw  him,  and  in  tbe 
questions  he  asked  him,  and  in  the  wonis 
which  he  addressed  to  him.  Bat  so  complete- 
ly were  all  the  business  and  all  the  interest  of 
life  now  comprised  to  Henry  in  making  draw- 
ings for  Anna  to  copy;  in  reading  booki»iB 
order  to  select  passages  to  show  her;  in  watch- 
ing for  the  hour  when  he  was  to  be  permitted 
to  see  or  to  walk  with  her;  in  recollectinf, 
when  he  left  her,  all  she  said,  and  all  she  loolt- 
ed, — that  he  insensibly  forgot  the  sword  of  the 
law  was  suspended  over  his  head ;  and  also 
that  he  was  sentenced  to  die,  and  might  yet 
die,  for  a  crime  which  another  (as  yet  ondi^ 
covered)  had  committed.  Nay  —  what,  if  be 
had  considered  the  subject,  would  have  appear- 
ed still  more  unaccountable  to  himself,  he  wu 
now  reconciled  to  what  at  first  appeared  a  ter- 
rible hardship  to  him  —  separation  from  his  h- 
mily  and  his  friends,  and  no  intercourse  with 
them  by  letter,  save  "All  well,"  written  in  the 
inside  of  a  parcel  of  books  and  other  things, 
which  Mr.  Courtnay  sent  every  three  mnnthi:. 
and  sometimes  a  cold  guarded  letter,  which  be 
trusted  by  the  post;  in  which,  occasionally. a 
few  cautious  lines  were  written  by  his  father*! 
hand.  So  properly  careful  were  they,  lest 
thpy  should  give  any  clue  to  discover  Henry's 
retreat,  ns  Bradford  and  his  son  had  solemrly 
sworn  thoy  would  never  rest  till  they  had  dis- 
covered him. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  Hen- 
ry \Voodville'8  family  and  friends,  to  know 
that  he  had  found  in  the  joys  of  a  first  and  ttj.. 
increasing  attachment,  oblivion  for  every  care, 
and  a  sunshine  for  every  prospect ;  and  ihti 
even  separation  from  them  had  ceased  to  be  * 
misery.  .  .. 

When  Henrv  saw  Mrs.  Evans  agam,  he  to* 
her  that  he  wondered  she  had  not  mformec 
him  that  he  was  going  to  visit  a  madman,  or, 
at  least,  a  man  in  a  delirium.  ^ 

"  Dear  me  !"  she  replied,  '•  the  poor  sou. js 
no  more  mad  than  1  am  ;  to  the  best^of  my  be- 
lief, he  is  onlv  a  poor  moped  sinner.        ^ 

"He  is  mire  like  a  ravmp  InnaUc,  si*l 
Henry,  « and  as  suspicious  as  «h«e  perso^ 
gene4ny  are;  fbr  he  was  afraid  to  taVe  med. 
cine  fioi  me,  and  asked  me  niany  que^u«^^ 
who  I  was,  and  why  1  came;  *"d  iben,^ran^ 
to  say,  hVinsisted  on  my  conimg  to  sec  b.m 

OMrjeraation  ^^^^^.^s  was  loo  much  eng*?i^ 
The  next  Jay  VfJ^Sor  paxient.  as  be  wis^^ 
even  to  lK\siU  of  ^^^nirTEvans  s,  in  IcoW 
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over  both  Anna  and  her  mother,  who  had  late- 
ly wisely  chosen  to  take  lessons  herself,  while 
they  copied  some  sketches  of  his  from  the 
Wye,  which  they  wished  to  take  away  with 
them ;  and  after  dining  with  them  he  was  to 
accompany  them  to  the  beautiful  walks  about 
Pierceficld,  which,  at  that  time  of  day,  could 
boast  little  except  the  beauties  of  nature. 

It  was  late  when  they  came  in  sight  of  their 
own  habitation.  But  before  they  reached  it,  a 
wretched-looking  being  suddenly  started  up 
from  the  grass  along  which  he  had  thrown 
himself,  and  running  up  to  Henry,  said,  **  Why 
have  you  not  been  to  see  me?  and  if  you  could 
not  come,  why  did  you  not  send  ?  I  have  been 
so  wretched !  and  Goody  Evans  said  she  did 
not  know  whore  you  were  gone.  But  now  I 
see  you,  and  I  am  so  glad  !** 

"  Aly  good  man,*'  cried  Henry,  kindly,  (while 
the  Jadics  listened  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and 
pity  to  the  wild  wan  being  before  them,) — **  I 
could  not  come  to  you,  and  I  forgot  to  send ; 
but  do  go  home  now  the  air  is  growing  chill, 
and  I  really  will  see  you  to-morrow." 

**  Ay,  to-morrow  evening,"  he  replied ;  "and 
I  shall  expect  you." 

So  saying,  lie  walked  away  with  irregular 
and  uncertain  steps;  leaving  Mrs.  Vincent 
and  Anna  convinced,  as  well  as  Henry,  of  his 
deranfTf^ment.  And  Anna  could  not  help  say- 
ing, she  thought  he  ought  to  be  careful  how  he 
trusted  himaelf  alone  with  him. 

The  next  evening,  before  he  took  his  accus- 
tomed walk,  (which  always  ended  in  meeting 
the  ladies  on  the  banks,  if  he  was  not  invited 
to  walk  with  them,)  Henry  went  to  visit  the 
invalid. 

*«So  you  arc  come,  are  you?*'  said  he; 
« thank  God  !*' 

••  Yes,"  replied  Henry,  full  of  pity  for  the 
forlorn  state  of  the  being  before  him,  who  was 
lefl  witliout  any  attendant  but  a  niece,  a  child 
of  twelve  years  old;  "yes,  I  am  come;  and  I 
hope  to  make  your  condition  more  comfortable, 
if  money  can  do  it,  and  what  money  can  pur- 
chase. See,  I  have  brought  you  a  pillow," 
said  he,  taking  a  basket  from  a  little  boy  who 
iblbwed  him;  "and  here  are  some  provisions 
lor  you ;  and  as  your  fever  makes  you  chilly  I 
at  times,  I  bavo  ordered  you  some  coala 


HercL  Plenry  was  forced  to  cease  speaking, 
hf  the  violent  emotkm  of  the  wretched  roan, 
yraased  hy  oonmUve  ■obs,  fay  the  denching 
hM  bony  fiiU^  and  fay  eveij  ontwaid  ana 
■Ue  tigD  of  a  sonl  hij^pm* 
"^^^pare  mel  leaf*  »—*•*—••  i— ;        ■- 
■ed;  «*IeaBi^ 
thv 


put  the  pillow  under  the  poor  man's  head,  who, 
as  he  did  so,  caught  hia  hand  suddenly  to  his 
lips,  and  then  motioned  him  to  the  door. 

Henry  could  not  go  to  him  the  next  day ; 
but  he  sent  a  message  to  know  how  he  did ; 
and  the  answer  was,  "  All  the  better  for  the 
message." 

The  next  time  and  several  times  afler  that 
;  when  he  vinited  him,  Henry  found  him  quite 
composed,  though  evidently  depressed; — and 
from  the  questions  which  he  now  put  to  him,  he 
was  convinced  that  his  conscience  was  really 
burthened  by  some  serious  offence;  and  he 
urged  him  to  send  for  the  minister  of  the  ptfriFh 
to  pray  with  him,  and  give  him  tliat  spiritual 
consolation  which  he  seemed  desirous  of. 

"  No,  no ;  the  minister,'*  he  replied,  "  is  too 
great  a  sinner  himself  to  speak  comfort  to  me. 
One  word  of  kindness,  and  one  *  God  bless  you* 
from  you,  do  me  more  good  than  he  could  do 
me.  And  when  you  read  the  bible  to  nie,  and 
show  me  that  the  penitent  sinner  may  be  saved, 
why  then  I  feel  comforted — and  then  I  think  I 
can  do  any  thin^  to  save — " 

Here  he  agam  fell  into  a  violent  agony  of 
tears ;  out  of  which,  when  he  recovered,  his 
first  words  were — "Pray,  pray  let  me  never 
be  a  day  without  seeing  or  hearing  from  you !" 

Henry  would  not  promise  to  comply  with 
this  request.  But  so  natural  is  it  to  the  be- 
nevolent to  enjoy  the  power  of  comforting  the 
wretched  being  who  hangs  on  them  for  com- 
fort, that  no  promise  could  have  bound  Henry 
more  strongly  to  a  daily  visit  to  the  sick  man*8 
hut,  than  the  consciousness  that  his  presence 
spoke  peace  to  the  soul  of  the  sinner ; — nor  did 
a  day  pass  without  his  performance  of  all  the 
duties  of  Christian  charity  to  this  miserable 
and  forlorn  being. 

During  one  of  his  visits  he  found  a  very  un- 
welcome witness  of  his  kindness ;  for  the  aban- 
doned wife  of  the  man  was  returned,  and,  in 
Henry's  presence,  cursed  him  for  a  cowardly, 
canting,  snivelling  scoundrel.  Nor  did  Henry's 
presence  seem  any  restraint  on  her,  for  she 
was  fortified  by  liquor  against  the  fear  of  any 
one. 

At  the  next  visit  she  was  even  more  dis- 
gusting to  him;  for  as  he  came  at  an  earlier 
hour,  and  the  setting  sun  shone  brightly  on  his 
countenance,  the  woman  (who  was  more  in- 
toxicated than  she  was  the  day  before)  met 
him  at  the  door,  and  exclaiming,  "  bless  vour 
bnutiful  face!"  threw  her  arms  round  him, 
and  attempted  to  kiss  him. 

With  dugnst  and  abhorrence  too  strong  to 
be  ooooealed,  Henry  threw  the  offender  from 
*  an.  who  staggered  up  the  valley,  muttering 

-^ODhUB. 

who  had  witneceed  this  scene, 
nt  into  self-congratulations  that 
fe  '^Matnfa  waa  v»a  ^i^  CVkft^a^ssw  >,^ 
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Ibr  by  Mrs.  Evtiu,  to  exert  bis  ioflnence  over 
hia  poor  chtrge.  She  hid  gone  to  ntii  him, 
with  the  sargeon,  who  wis  now  able  to  attend ; 
and  he  had  insisted  on  bleedinff  hHn.  Bat  the 
Bian  would  no^  consent—  declaring  he  hated 
the  sigfat  of  blood^that  he  had  seen  enough 
of  It; — and  he  raved  so  violent]?  that  Jml 
Evans  wished  to  try  what  effect  Henry's  pre- 
aeoee  would  have  on  biro. 

Accordingly,  she  sent  for  him,  and  he  came. 
Bat  neither  his  sootbings  and  entreaties,  nor 
the  wife's  execrattoos,  could  prevail  on  the  re- 
fhustory  patient ; — he  declared  the  sight  of  the 
bloo3  would  kill  bun;  and  the  point  was  given 
vp. 

Henry  meanwhile  oonld  not  help  remarking 
the  attention  with  which  the  sufferer's  wire 
regarded  him, — turning  aside  while  she  did  so, 
to  look  at  something  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,— 4Liid  looking  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  jneat  mali^ity. 

The  followmsr  evening  Henry  was  to  ao- 
oompany  Mrs.  Vincent  and  her  daughter  in  a 
walk  along  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  as 
Anna  meant  to  gather  some  wild  flowers,  in- 
tending to  paint  them,  she  had  provided  her- 
self with  an  old  newspaper  to  wrap  them  np  in. 

As  she  was  unfolding  it,  assisted  by  Henry, 
who  luckily  for  bim  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
li^ht,  which  was  now  growing  fainter  and 
famter,  —  his  own  name  eauffbt  his  eye ;  and 
he  saw  that  it  was  a  detail  of  his  escape. 

Anna  saw  it,  too,  and  exclaimed,  "O  dear! 
I  am  sorry  I  brought  this  paper,  for  I  meant  lo 
keep  it  It  is  that,  nnr  dear  mother,  which 
contains  the  account  of'^  that  poor  ^oung  man 
Henry  Woodville's  escape  from  prison.*' 

"Does  it?''  replied  Mrs.  Vincent  "Ay,  I 
remember  what  a  great  interest  you  always 
took  in  that  unhappy  person  —  for  you  never 
believed  him  guilty,  you  know." 

"  No,  nor  ever  can,"  said  Anna,  eagerly. 

Henry's  hand  now  shook  so  violently,  that 
he  dropped  the  paper  with  the  flowers  which 
he  was  holding  for  Anna ;  and  this  accident 
not  only  gave  him  an  excuse  for  stoopinsf  down 
to  pick  them  up  again,  but,  as  he  felt  himself 
excessively  faint,  the  attitude  of  stooping  ac- 
counted for  his  being  forced  to  lie  down  to  re- 
cover, as  he  said,  the  giddiness  that  seized 
him. 

**That  proceeds  from  stooping  so  long  and 
so  low,  after  a  hot  and  fatiguing  walk,  Mr. 
Granville,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  kindly;  "when 
we  get  home,  I  shall  insist  on  prescribing  some 
wine  for  you." 

Anna  said  nothing;  but  her  cheek  was  as 
pale  as  Henry's,  who  now,  however,  recovered 
sufficiently  to  proceed  on  their  return. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  in  order  to  take 
Henry's  attention  from  himself  by  engaging  it 
«■  «a  interesting  subject ;  '•  I  never  remember 
toj'?^  ^**  *>  much  interest  in  any  trial,  as  I 
did  m  that  of  younsr  Woodville.  I  had  heard 
■y  aemiaaunce,  Mr.  Courtnay,  speak  so  well  \ 


orhim,UMtlwMidlhnBlobe«ei|wtlii.  Btt 
he  was  found  gnilty ;  end  ratlly.  ia  lay  onMn,  i 
on  iacxMHiovertihle  evMeneeti    Whit  db  jm 
think,  Mr.  Granville— Jbr  I  eondode  joo  nii 
tbetriair 

"  Yetb  madaiB.*'  he  replied  in  abotiM voie^ 
"I  have  feed  il;  and  the  cirenmstaaliBl evi- 
dence is  the  sttopgesl  I  ever  pbw.*" 

■•There,  AaiM,^md  Mia.  Vineeiit 

"  Yea,"  she  replied,  "*  I  own  it  ieveiyadvig; 
but  I  have  aeen  u  straiigv  end  yet  the  jmmk 
eence  of  the  poor  ereetare  who  bee  been  kamsi 
in  conaeqoeiiee  of  it*  hee  beeB  ptwed  at  fiiL 
Bnt  indeed,  dear  motbery  Mr.  Grtaville  km 
not  yei  said  he  thinks  poor  Heaiy  WoodviOa 
guilty." 

••No,"  said  Henry  finn1y« yet  io  en  iaipcdad 
tone,  *•  I  never  can  say  it ;  for  I  am  sore  Hraiy 
Woodville  is  as  innocent  aa  yoa  are  of  iIk 
crime  imputed  to  hhn." 

••There,  there — do  yoa  hear  that!"  cried 
Anna,  triumphantly.  ••  Oh,  how  I  rejoiee  that 
he  escaped !  And  yoo  know,  mamma,  I  always 
said  I  wished  we  md  knovrn  him,  aad  he  had 
fled  to  08  for  abetter;  for  in  oor  last  bouse  vf 
could  have  concealed  him  so  well !" 

••  Perhaps  so — but  we  Mkomld  not  have  eoe- 
cealed  him,  I  believe.   loouldnothavethooglC; 
it  right  to  have  interfered  in  each  a  manav 
with  the  execntkm  of  jostiee.** 

••Of  justice!  Bat  are  yoo  flore  it  was  JOS' 
tice,  mamma?" 

••  Yes— I  fear  it  was;  and  onder  than  dr- 
eamslancea  I  should  not  have  tbongfat  myself 
justified  in  holding  any  commonicatioa  what- 
ever with  the  culprit" 

"  Culprit !"  cried  Anna — ••  I  cannot  bear  to  | 
hear  you  call  him  so ;  and  I  earnestly  hope, ! 
wherever  he  is,  he  will  never  be  discovered :! 
and  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  one  day  or  other ' 
his  innocence  will  be  made  manifest  Do  not 
you  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Granville  r*  | 

"  I  earnestly  hope  and  even  trust  it  will," " 
replied  Henry,  in  a  faint  voice,  the  tone  of 
which  was  so  touching,  and  he  seemed  toj 
speak  with  such  feeling,  that  Anna  turned  tn-j 
wards  him,  and  said  just  as  they  reached  Mia ! 
Vincent's  door — **  Dear  me !  perhaps  you  know  i 
Mr.  Henry  Woodville?  If  so,  what  pain  hafe! 
we  firiven  you !" 

Henry  pressed  her  hand,  but  did  not  reply;  I 
and  they  entered  the  house.  j 

Mrs.  Vincent,  as  it  was  now  dark,  called  §af\ 
a  candle;  and  having  gone  in  search  of  wine, 
brought  Henry  a  glass,  which  he  drank  with  i 
shakmg  hand ;  but  he  did  not  c^er  to  sit  dowa,  i 
though  he  was  engaged  to  supper,  and  the 
supper  was  ready. 

"  Why  do  you  not  ait  down,  Mr.  Granville?" ' 
said  Mrs.  Vincent;  ••yoo  do  not  seem  fit  toi 
stand ;"  while  Anna  gaied  on  his  altered  oooo*  j 
tenance  with  tearful  eyes.  | 

•*  I  am  still  less  fit  to  sit  in  your  presence, 
madam,"  replied  Henry,  with  an  assumed  mtn-  • 
ner,  though  in  a  tremUing  voice;  ••nor,  unaa-j 
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Uionz4M)  by  you,  madam,  will  I  ever  appear 
before  you  i^ain ; — in  me  you  behold  that  un- 
fortunate periion,  whom  tlioufifh  you  pity  you 
ooodemn — for  I  am  Henry  WoodvUUl^* 

At  he  Mid  thia  he  leaned  nearly  Minting 
ft|gminat  the  door;  and  Anna,  impelled  by  a  va- 
nety  of  feelinf^  waa  springing  towards  him, 
bat  was  checked  by  a  severe  glance  from  her 
mother,  who,  notwithstanding,  was  so  over- 
come with  the  discovery,  and  the  involuntary 
oompaasion  and  well-motived  regard  which  she 
felt  towards  Henry,  not  only  as  a  companbn, 
but  as  the  preserver  of  her  life,  that  she  could 
DoC  speak  for  some  minutes.  But  rising  sud- 
denly, she  took  Henry*s  arm,  and  with  gentle 
force  led  him  to  a  seat 

The  action  said  much,  and  Henry  felt  com- 
forted. She  then  reseated  herself;  and  lean- 
ing her  head  on  her  weeping  daughter*s  shoul- 
der, bur»t  into  tears. 

When  she  recovered,  she  said,  **I  little 
thought  any  thing  could  have  weakened  my 
eooviction  of  the  guilt  of  Henry  Woodville. 
But,  such  has  been  ^'our  conduct  since  we 
knew  you,  and  such  is  Uie  evidence  in  your 
iavour,  borne  by  your  cotmtenance  and  man- 
ner, that  I  own  to  you,  dear  unliappy  young 
man,  that  my  belief  is  sliaken.  I  can  only  ado, 
that  1  wi«h  to  hear  the  whole  story  from  your- 
self, when  you  are  able  to  relate  it  !** 

**I  am  able  now,"  he  replied;  **and  before 
we  part,  you  shall  know  all  my  presumption, 
and  all  my  misery.** 

The  story  was  long,  for  Henry  began  with 
his  firiit  seeing  Anna;  and  the  whole  detail  of 
bill  love,  and  his  hopes,  and  his  wishes;  and 
when  he  owned  with  manly  openness,  but  with 
becoming  modesty,  tliat  he  delayed  to  attend 
to  the  interests  of  his  love,  in  order  to  forward 
the  honourable  plans  of  his  honourable  father, 
Mrs.  Vincent*s  parental  heart  yearned  towards 
the  pious  child;  and  she  felt  it  must  be  nearly 
impoosiblc  for  such  a  being  to  be  a  murderer. 

Anna,  meanwhile,  hid  her  blushing  face  on 
Che  table;  but  insensibly  she  drew  her  chair 
nearer  to  Henry *8;  and  before  he  had  finished 
his  narration,  it  was  on  the  back  of  Henry *s 
chair  that  her  arm  and  her  head  reposed. 

To  be  brief — Henry*s  story  had  such  an 
eflect  oo  Mrs.  Vincent,  that  she  assured  him 
flbe  was  nearly  if  not  quite  convinced  of  his 
innocence.  **  And,**  added  she,  **  if  the  wretch- 
ed man  fell  by  your  hand,  I  am  sure  it  was 
while  you  were  so  intoxicated  as  not  to  know 
what  you  did,  or  to  remember  it  the  next  day. 
And,  really,  if  you  did  not,  who  did,  do  vou 
think,  destroy  him !  Do  you  think  he  killed 
himwlf!** 

**  No ;  but  I  have  strong  suspicions  that  one 
of  the  waiters,  who  saw  him  display  hit  gold, 
did  it ;  and  then  was  frightened  away  before 
he  had  secured  the  money.** 

**  Yes,**  said  Anna,  eagerly,  "  if  I  had  been 
your  counsel,  1  would  have  examined  and 
rwom  c  11  mined  pretty  severely  that  witness, 


one  of  the  waiters,  whose  name  I  forget,  who 
wore  a  shade  over  his  eyes ;  and  1  would  have 
tried  to  find  out  bow  kmg  his  eyes  had  been 
inflamed.** 

Henry  owned  that  he  had  since  regretted 
Tomms  had  been  the  only  waiter  closely  ex- 
amined, because  he  was  the  only  one  sus- 
pected. 

When  Henry  rose  to  take  leave,  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, whose  journey  bad  been  delayed  ten 
days  longer  than  she  expected,  bv  unforeseen 
occurrences,  now  told  him  that  she  Iioped  he 
would  not  think  her  unkind,  if  she  left  her 
present  residence  on  the  following  Monday, 
never  to  return ;  as,  though  a  union  with  him 
under  other  circumstances  would  gratify  her 
dearest  wishes  for  her  daughter,  at  present  he 
must  feel  that,  as  a  mother,  it  was  her  duty  to 
suspend  all  intercourse  between  them. 

**  This  is  Friday,**  added  Mrs.  Vincent  **  On 
Monday  I  shall  be  ready  to  set  off;  and  on 
Sunday  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you ;  but  it  must 
be  for  the  last  time,  unless  the  situation  of 
things  changes.** 

From  this  decision  Henry*s  heart  might  ap- 
peal, but  his  judgment  could  not ;  and  as  Anna, 
with  an  ingenuousness  which  endeared  her 
the  more  to  him,  bad  owned  that  were  he  in 
a  situation  to  ask  her  hand,  it  should  without 
any  hesitation  be  his,  he  felt  happier  than  be 
could  have  expected  to  be,  when  he  returned 
to  his  home.  But  then  he  was  relieved  by  the 
consciousness  that  disguise  and  concealment, 
to  which  till  now  he  had  been  a  stranger  and 
an  enemy,  no  longer  burdened  his  miml ;  and 
he  had  also  the  proud  satis&ction  of  knowing, 
that  in  discovering  who  he  was,  at  the  risk  of 
being  forbidden  the  house  of  Mrs.  Vincent,  he 
had  made  an  honourable  sacrifice  of  bis  hap- 
piness to  his  integrity. 

In  the  morning,  however,  when  he  rose,  he 
remembered  witli  agony  that  he  could  no  longer 
pay  his  accustomed  visits,  or  take  his  accus> 
tomed  walk ;  and  his  spirits  were  so  depressed, 
that  be  said  to  himself,  **  I  will  not  ^  out  to- 
day.** But  though  he  was  not  conscious  of  it, 
the  probable  reason  why  he  resolved  to  stay 
within  was,  that  he  might  watch  for  a  sight  oif 
Anna,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  catch  a  look 
from  her  in  return. 

Nor  did  he,  during  that  day,  often  leave  the 
window  of  his  apartment ;  consequently  he  did 
not  visit  the  poor  invalid ;  but  Mra.  Evans  did. 
and  promised  to  excuse  his  not  coming. 

The  whole  of  the  morrow  (which  was  8a- 
turday)-Henry  passed  within,  partly  from  the 
wish  of  watching  for  Anna,  and  partly  ftom 
indisposition ;  and  as  he  concluded  Mrs.  Evans 
would  visit  the  invalid,  he  omitted  to  send  him 
•  meMge.  which  he  would  otherwM  have 
done. 

But  Mrs.  Evans  did  not  visit  him ;  and  when 
Henry,  certain  he  could  no  longer  expect  la 
see  Anna  at  her  door  or  window,  was  content- 
ed to  dose  his  curtain^  and  throw  himself  on 
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fiiend  of  Bmdibfd*fl,  and  eoowqocntly  was 
eager  far  the  puPMbment  of  the  nmRMier  of 


1 

I 

I 


At  firat  Hcmy^a  (eelinga  wore  m>  obtonded 
bf  the  loddeDBeM  of  the  shock  whieh  he  had 
experienced,  that  he  mistook  despair  far  re- 
stjpiatioa ;  but  now  that  he  saw  the  hour  of 
his  fiite  mfridljr  and  really  appraachinflf,  he 
gave  way  lo  a  Httemess  of  woe  which  tiUBow 
was  a  Strang  to  him ;  and  felt  what  an  in- 
crease of  misery  it  was  to  have  to  resipi  not 
only  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  lilh,  but 
the  object  who  was  become  dearer  to  him  than 
lifeitwlC 

**  And  to  die  withoat  seeing  any  one  of  the 
objects  most  beloved  by  me^to  die  without 
seeing  mm  once  more,  and  without  receiving 
one  &rewell  look  or  word  !** 

While  these  regrets  were  uppermost,  he 
resolved  to  petition  for  a  few  days  respite.  &it 
when  he  redoUected  wbat  his  friends  and  his 
fiither  had  endured  at  their  last  parting,  and 
how  much  Anna  would  endure  on  taking  a 
last  &rewell  of  him,  he  suppressed  all  idea  of 
soliciting  so  selfish  an  indulgence;  and  resolv- 
ed to  write  instead  of  endeavouring  to  speak 
his  last  adieu& 

He  did  so,  and  had  scarcely  concluded  them, 
when  he  was  told  that  the  ordinary  waited 
without;  and  that,  as  the  &tal  moment  was 
arrived,  he  must  prepare  for  immediate  execu- 
tion. 

The  biffb-sheriff  meanwhile,  and  his  nearly 
exhausted  companion,  were  with  jaded  horses 
(no  others  having'  been  to  be  procured)  making 
their  way  towards  Abingdon,  through  i  sleep- 
less and  anxious  oifrht  At  length  however, 
in  the  morning,  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  they 
drove  into  the  town,  and  saw  a  crowd  assem- 
bled before  the  gate  of  the  prison. 

"  O  merciful  Father !  grant  that  we  are  not ' 
too  late  '/*  cried  Mr.  Irwin ;  while  the  parched 
tongue  of  Everett  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth. 

The  next  moment,  however,  they  saw  the 
executioner  just  preparing  to  do  his  office,  and 
Henry  calmly  submitting  to  it 

*•  Stop,  stop !"  cried  Mr.  Irwin,  waiving  his 
handkerchief  from  the  window,  but  not  yet 
near  enough  to  be  heard ;  and  Everett  as  vain- 
ly shook  his  emaciated  hand  out  on  the  other 
side. 

But  at  length  the  high-sheriff's  livery  was 
seen,  and  his  carriage  recognised ;  and  while 
he  continued  to  wave  his  handkerchief,  and 
the  horses  to  advance,  the  crowd  hailed  it  as 
a  signal  of  deliverance  to  the  interesting 
criminal ;  and  •*  A  reprieve ! — a  reprieve !  — 
The  bigh-eheriff!— the  high-eherifff *  sounded 
through  the  throng. 

In  a  moment  they  made  way  for  the  horses, 
and  the  carriage  stopped  by  the  cart. 

In  one  moment  more  the  footman  had  let 
down  the  step;  and,  supporting  Everett  under 


the  ara.  Mr.  Inm 


As 

ed  oot  his  arma 
■orwara, 


««I-^maida«d 
omidererr*he 
then&Uinf  at  Bemy^ 


ingoQt,«BBstof 
leaa  on  the  fimmd. 

Henryy  ovucqbbb  wiui  a  wic^  of  CB^j 
tiooi,  was  imable  Id  aawt  luBi»uii  fwam^f 
ment  lot aU  cmwtyi—  hmmiL  HehM^; 
ever  0000  recovered  to  thmhftihws  tsnd  la  joy*  i 
But  no  anpUcatiaB  could  raaiovw  the  ^ailtf  lot 
penitent  Everett;  and  they  aoon  tend  that  he| 
was  gone  ftc  cnwr. 

•"Thank  Godr  cried  Henry,  aa  he  bet 
mournfully  over  him;  ■* be  died  while  psfftna>* 
ingajust  and  virtoooa  action;  and  any  it  he 
deemed  an  acceptable  service  r*  i 

There  is  no  power  thai  can  in  a  mooMilcf, 
strong  excitement  control  a  mnltilade;  ena' 
the  dread  of  personal  danger  iaoftoifbmMLrt' 
first,  msufficirat        ^ 

it  was  the  case  now.  Mr.  Iiwin  haviw 
come  in  front  of  the  aeaflbld,  deaifed  m  real 
ak»d  the  depositk)n  of  Everett 

He  did  so, — not  omitting  the  onhappy  mu^ 
attributing  his  resolution  to  sacrifice  uaadf 
to  save  Henry*a  life,  to  hia  deep  aense  of  Ibt 
gratitude  he  owed  him. 

And  when  he  had  concluded,  the  air,  after  i 
short  pause  as  it  seemed  of  strong  emotiao, 
rang  with  shouts  and  loud  tokens  of  applaoK 
and  joy. 

Every  thing  needfiil  having  been  gone 
through,  Mr.  Irwin  led  Henry  to  his  carriage; 
in  which  they  were  both  no  sooi^er  seated, 
than  the  horses  were  off  in  a  moment ;  and  the 
carriage  and  its  agitated  inmates  were  in^ 
ged  in  triumph  to  the  principal  inn  in  the 
town.  Nor  did  that  expression  of  their  feel- 
ings content  them,  but  they  insisted  on  Hei- 
ry^s  blowing  himself  to  them  at  the  wiadov. 
of  the  inn.  | 

While  he  was  thus  indulging  their  feelioff 
at  the  expense  of  his  own,  and  Mr.  Irwin  vat 
throwing  money  amongst  them,  roeaniaf  to! 
disperse  them,  but  in  reality  makmg  them 
more  clamorous,  a  post-chaise  drove  up  to  tbi 
door,  and  a  lady  looked  out  of  the  window. 
At  sight  of  Henry  (pale,  but  evidently  bappy, 
bowing  to  the  applauding  moltitode,)  die  st- 
tered  a  faint  shriek,  and  withdrew  her  besd. 
But  Henry  bad  recognised  her,  aiid  swift  as 
thought  be  was  at  tro  door  of  the  cairiagc;  ia 
a  few  moments  he  had  borne  the  specchhai 
but  still  conscKMisly  happy  Anna  into  ue  boaN^ 
followed  by  her  trembling  hot  as  happy  b»>. 
ther ;  for  the  appearance  of  thinips  exMad, 
itself;  and  Henry,  if  at  liberty  and  Itfled Jqri 
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I  the  multitude,  must  hive  been  not  only  inno- 
'  cent,  but  proved  io  beyond  a  doubt 
J      Why  need  I  longer  prolong  my  Dftrrative  ? 
Suffice,  that  llenry*8  happinesd,  like  a  snow- 
ball, increased  as  it  went ;  for  while  hastening 
with  Anna  and  her  mother,  as  fast  as  four 
;  horses  could  carry  them,  on  the  road  to  Lon- 


they  agreed,  they  found,  on  tome  subjects  of 
importance. 

While  the  coach  stopped  for  the  coachman 
to  deliver  narcels,  not  long  after  they  first  set 
ofi^  a  poor  lame  negro  came  and  begged  at  the 
door,  and  both  the  gentlemen  took  out  money 
to  relieve  him,  for  disease  really  seemed  to 


doo,  they  met  Mr.  Woodville  and  Mr.  Courtr  have  marked  him  for  his  own ;  but  before  any 
I  nay  on  their  way  to  Abingdon.  And  the  now  \  questions  could  be  put  to  him,  the  coachman 
I  happy  &ther  pressed,  with  pious  thankfulness,  j  smacked  his  whip,  and  there  was  only  time  for 

to  nis  heart  the  son  that  was  lost,  and  was  now   the  donations  to  be  dropped  in  bis  hat 


I  restored  again. 
j      Of  thb  meeting,  Mr.  Irwin,  who  had  follow- 
ed the  party  in  his  carriage,  was  a  delighted 


"  It  is  certainly  wrong,"  observed  the  quaker, 
**to  encourage  beggars  in  general;  but  this 
poor  man  was  so  evidently  diseased,  I  could 


I  And  sympathizing  spectator;   and   when   he  \  not  help  giving  him  a  little  assistance,  because 
"   '  '  "  '  thou  knowest  ho  may  really  not  be  able  to 

work." 

^ True,  sir;  besides,  he  was  a  black  man; 
and  whenever  one  of  that  injured  race  begs  or 
me,  I  cannot  refuse  him,  because  I  remember 


.  puled  from  tliis  group  of  happy  beings,  it  was 
j  with  mutual  promises  to  meet  again. 

Nor  was  the  consequence  of  Iienry*s  clear- 
ed reputation,  and  restoration  to  his  family, 
productive  of  tlie  hightnit  happinen  in  life  to 


himself  and  Anna  alone.     Mr.  Harcourt,  the  '  the  original  cruelty  and  injustice  which  proba- 

ftther  of  his  sister's  lover,  now  gave  a  glad  j  bly  brought  him  or  his  parents  into  a  strange 

content  to  the  union  of  Elizabeth  Woodville    land,  and  made  him  an  object  of  charity.** 

■  to  his  son ;  and  the  day  that  united  them,  I     "  I  sympathize  with  thee  on  that  subject, 

'  united  also  Henry  Woodville  to  Anna  V^in-  •  and  am  glad  to  hear  thee  admit  the  poor  Afri- 

cenL  I  can*s  claim  to  be  considered  as  *  a  man  and  a 

i  brother.*  **    This  led  to  a  wide  discussion  of 

abr)lition,  emancipation,  and  so  on.    Cruelty  to 
animals  was  next  expatiated  upon ;  and  as  our 
travellers  agreed  thoroughly  on  these  subjects, 
T IJ  E    Q  U  A  K  E  R,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  each  thought  the  other 

I  very  sensible  and  very  humane. 

I  AND  THE  rj^^  prepossession  on  one  side  waa  soon 

•YOUNG   MAN    OF  THE   WORLD.  :»^"  considerably  strengthened   by  an  acci.; 

!dent     The  coachman  drove  agamst  a  po8t;i 
I      There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  which  occasions    and  before  our  travellers  could  iret  the  glasses  i 

>  ao  curious  a  mixture  of  hoterogf>ne<His  chanic- '  down,  (which  the  rain  had  forced  them  to  draw  ' 
i  teiB,  as  travelling  in  stagecoaches;  and  p*T-    up.)  the  coach  overturned  with  great  violence,  i 

srms  meet  th«'ro,  whom  the  chances  of  life  The  young  man,  who«c  name  was  Frank , 

:  oould  not  well  bring  together  in  any  other  Warburton,  was  not  at  all  hurt  himself;  but 

place.  he  was  much  distressed  at  seeing  that  the  glass 

I      A  very  fine-looking  yotmg  man,  whcise  dress  had  cut  open  the  forehead  of  the  quaker,  and 

.  bespoke  him  lobe  a  beau  of  the  first  order,  found  on  hearing  him  say  that  in  falling  he  had  dia- 

bimself  one  day  in  a  t:tag(*-c()ach,  trte-d-tete  located  his  wrist     As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  | 

.  vith  an  elderly  man  belonging  to  the  people  could  quit  the  coach,  Warburton  mounted  one ; 

called  PriefuU;  or,  to  ffp<>ak  in  a  more  intelli-  of  the  horses,  and  asking  where  the  first  sur- ' 

gible  laniruage  to  my  readers  in  general,  with  geon  could  be  found,  he  galloped  off  full  speed,  | 

>  a  plain  qoaker,  that  is,  a  quaker  drrssed  ac-  to  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  in  search  of 
cording  to  ttic  strictest  rules  of  the  society  to  him ;  while  the  good  quaker  looked  after  him 
which  be  belongs.  ;  with  grateful  emotion,  and  said  to  himself. 

It  was  very  soon  evident  to  the  quaker,  that  j  "Thou  art  truly  kind,  \>oot  youth !  and  I  wish 
.  his  yoong  companion  was  unhappy;  and  as   I  knew  what  ails  thee!** 
benevolence  was  a  loading  trait  in  his  cliarac-       Warburton  returned  at  as  full  speed  as  he 
I  ter«  be  wislied,  no  doubt,  as  Sterne  sayf,  that   went,  and  brought  word  that  the  surgeon  was 


j  it  was  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Esdras,  coining. 

!  and  that  he  could  have  said  to  hun,  "  Brother,  "  I  am  obliged  to  thee,  much  obliged  to 

'  what  aileth  thee,  and  wherefon>  art  thou  dis-  thee,**  said  the  quaker.     **  But  do  sit  down. 

i  qni^cd  r*  ,  Dear,  dear,  liow  ill  thou  art !    I  fear  thou  wilt  I 

But  the  common  usagps  of  society  forbade  suffer  for  thy  kindness,  and  that  would  grieve ! 

bin  thus  to  speak.    However,  all  he  could  do,  me.** 

be  did;   be  tried  to  draw  him  from  the  in-  The  surgeon  arrived  soon  after;  and  havmgl 

dolgence  of  his  own  painful  thoughts  mtocon-  dressed  the  wound,  and  pulled  in  the  wrist,  j 

ftfraatioo,  and  sometimes  he  succeeded.  the  quaker,  whose  name  was  John  Reynolds, 

The  converhstion,  too,  was  such  as  to  give  declared  himself  quite  able  to  resume  his  jour* 

.  each  a  favourable  impression  of  the  other,  as  ney,  as  soon  as  the  coach  was  made  fit  to  go  in. 
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^  And  will  yoa  venture  in  tbe  cotdi  again  T 
said  Warbartoo. 

"^If  thoa  dost,  why  aboold  not  IT 

*'l,  sir,  have  no  reason  to  fear,  as  I  have  es* 
caped  80  well** 

**  I  ask  thy  ezcoae  there,  for  thy  torn  to  be 
hurt  is  still  to  oome,  and  mine  is  over;  but  I 
think  the  best  security  for  us  both  ifl|,  that  the 
driver*s  recent  accident  will  make  him  doably 
careful" 

"  But,  sir,  will  not  the  jar  of  the  coach  hurt 
yoor  limbl** 

"  So  would  the  jar  of  a  chaise ;  therefore  I 
am  billing  to  go  in  the  coach  as  thou  art** 

**For  my  own  part,  sir,  I  care  not  bow  I 
go,"  replied  the  young  man,  **  provided  I  go 
with  you." 

**  I  thank  thee,  friend.    What  is  thy  name  ?" 

"Frank  Warburton." 

•*  Well,  I  thank  thee,  Frank  Warbnrton.  I 
do  think,"  he  added,  looking  in  the  glass,  **  I 
have  a  very  warlike  appearance  from  this 
patch  on  my  forehead,  for  a  map  of  my  peace- 
ful persuasion; — what  will  Friends  think  when 
I  appear  at  our  quarterly  meeting  to-morrow  1" 

The  coach  was  now  ready  to  set  ofi^  and  our 
travellers  proceeded  on  their  journey. 

The  young  man*8  attention  to  his  companion 
now  became  truly  gratifying  to  tbe  latter,  and 
honourable  to  himself  He  insisted  on  holding 
up  the  elbow  of  the  dislocated  wrist,  in  order 
to  keep  it  steady,  and  was  continually  calling 
out  to  the  driver  to  avoid  the  stony  parts  of  tlie 
road. 

There  is  not  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life 
any  charm  like  attention  —  and  attention  in 
trijles ;  and  a  heart  so  i^iven  to  be  kind  itself, 
as  that  of  the  quaker^s,  was  formed  to  feel 
deeply,  benevolent  attention  from  anotlier; 
and  again  and  again  the  good  man  said  to 
himself,  "  I  wonder,  porr  youth !  if  thou  need- 
est  a  friend,  and  if  I  could  be  a  friend  to  theel" 

While  these  thousrhts  were  passing  in  the 
quaker^s  mind,  he  sunk  into  silence ;  and  (as 
he  always  did,  when  not  roused  by  his  com- 
panion's questions,  or  his  anxiety  for  him,) 
Warburton  fell  into  a  reverie,  from  which  he 
occasionally  abruptly  started ;  then,  by  throw- 
ing himself  about,  and  heaving  very  deep  sighs, 
he  convinced  the  quaker  more  than  ever  that 
his  mind  was  painfully  burthened. 

»*I  will  try,"  thought  Mr.  Reynolds,  "to 
find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  him,  and  youth 
is  usually  communicative." 

The  coachman  now  stopped  to  throw  a  par- 
cel down  for  a  young  woman  to  catch ;  but  she 
missed  it,  and  as  it  fell  into  tbe  road  she  took 
it  up  quite  covered  with  mud. 

**I  thouffht  she  would  miss  it,"  cried  War- 
burUxi,  witA  an  unusual  expression  of  sarcastic 
on  his  fiice;  **  women  are  always  so 
I  they  are  to  be  trusted  neither  in 
il^  things;  they  are  all  alike,"  he 
*  hoots  very  audibly  with  a 
tni  hit  hand. 


•«80ft  so!"  thought  the  qMhar,  "•iImb  aw* 
man,  some  way  or  olher,  k  ai  tbe  bolloM  «f 
this  kind  bmr'a  oneasiness;— ^beo  I  far  I 
do  little  for  him ;  bat  I  owe  fain  aome  kied 
in  return  for  his,  and  I  will  aee  what  I  CMj 
da"  And  while  he  waa  tlms  maiinrting,! 
Warbortoo  waa  mattering  betareen  bia  dosed 
teeth,  •'Who  lost  Bfark  Antanj  tbe  veriil: 
A  woman!"  I 

"« That  Mark  Antony  waa  bat  a  aahr  IbllaK.* ' 
observed  tbe  quaker,  amiling;  ** and  tboa  art: 
but  yoang  in  life  yet,  to  have  bad 
entertain  soeh  a  low  opinkNi  of  an—ei 
seemeat  to  do ;  thoa  most  bave  been 
nate  in  thy  associatiaM,  Fnnk  Warimrtoer 

«« Not  more  80  than  most  other  aaeab  I  ~ 


If 


say 

"  I  am  obliged  to  thee^  then,  for  giviiy  bk 
a  new  cause  fyr  thankiulneas;  for,  if  aasocMtioB 
with  women  gives  most  men  reaaon  to  thiak 
ill  of  them,  my  happier  experience  baa  ends 
me  value  them  the  more,  tbe  more  I  ban 
known  of  them ;  and  I  think  thia  a  fovoor." 

"  And  so  it  is.  Bat,  air,  if  yoa  bad  ete 
sofiered  like  me — had  voa  loved,  nreRda, 
being  as  I  have  done,  and  then  been  forced  lii 
forego  your  hiffh  optnkxi  of  that  beloved  le>i 
ing,  and  to  find  that  she  whom  yon  tboiu%t| 
superior  to  the  rest  of  her  aez,  araaweakt  ue! 
the  weakest  of  them^— then,  air,  von  would  not' 
wonder  that  I  execrate  the  whele  aex  for  her' 
sake.*"  i 

*<  Yes,  I  should ;  for  I  alwaya  wonder  at  ia-: 
justice ;  and  I  cannot,  to  oUiffe  tbee^  think  ill 
of  my  mother,  my  wife,  aiM  my  daoghter, 
even  couldst  thou  prejudice  me  against  the 
rest  of  the  sex." 

"  Your  mother,  sir !     Have  you  a  mother r 

"  No,  not  now." 

**  And  was  she  a  good  woman,  sir?** 

'*  I  believed  her  so,  according  to  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word  goodJ*^ 

**  Believed  her  so  *  —  but  was  she  really 
goodr 

"  Yes,  in  my  opinion  she  was ;  —  and  I 
thought  her  the  more  so,-  because  she  did  aot 
think  herself  sa" 

'*  And  before  she  died,  sir,  she  did  nothio^ 
to  forfeit  your  good  opinion  ?•• 

"  Nothing, — but  much  to  increase  it" 

"  Happy  you,  sir !  But  do  not  talk  of  yoor 
mother's  goodness  to  me,  air,  as  I  can*t  bar 
it,  indeed  I  can't  !'* 

The  good  friend  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment, and  coolly  replied  ^  I  really  ask  thy  ex- 
ctise ;  but  how  could  I  be  aware  that  I  should 
distress  thee,  by  assurances  of  my  mother's 
goodness  V* 

Here  the  coach  stopped,  and  the  travellen 
alighted.  Warburton  bad  always  intended  to 
dine  at  thia  place,  though  the  quaker  had  act; 
however,  as  he  was  kindly  curious  to  know 
more  of  his  fellow-traveller,  he  was  resolred ' 
to  dine  there  also,  though  his  own  carritge 
was  waiting  for  him  at  me  inn.    The  young: 


THE  QUAKER.  AND  TWE  VOl  NVt  MAN  OF  THK  WOKl  O 


bad  bf  ihB  lime  foand  ihai  the  cvn versa-    Knc'aivi  an*^    m^vov   wv   Ihm    myimn* 
'  tioD  of  his  compuiion  ira^  bcKor  than  hi5  on  n    nirApw  !)ilo> 


tboQvhtft:  be  »a*  lhere?are  vcrv  plad  *"»!'  !hl^ 
I  reapite  from  them;  and  tht"  dinner  nieal  pas:*- 
:  ed  pleasantly  avay.  But  the  cloth  wa» ivai\Hv 
\y  removed,  and  the  wine  m*!  on  the  t;tb)i\  ' 
when  Warburton  9unk  into  a  re\-erio  apiin;  - 
and  starting  op,  he  traverwHi  tiie  n^MU  u  iih 
hasty  strides,  exclaiming,  **  No,  I  never,  never  . 
will  foririre  her!  I  never  will  mv  her  apiin, ' 
while  1  live !    To  form  8nch  a  marria^^ !   N(\ 
it  is  not  to  be  pardoned!  and  while  1  live,  i 
never  will  forgive  her  !*^  So  saying,  he  reneat- 
ed  himself. 

**  Though  thou  hast  not  aildrewcil  thy  dii«- 
oourae  to  me,  I  shall  act,**  said  tliu  Friend, 


"  U  F^ho  a  Vi-Minf  \^vn«n  ■" 

"Oh  i>»v.-  tornrs)  lirty  " 

"  Is  hor  hnsMihl  vwU  '" 

"Very." 

•»  In  she  well  t«Mntnr«>1  '" 

••  Hid  she  love  lh\  Ulhrr '" 

••Tomloih." 

**  Ih  her  himhand  an  nrllnl  man  ^" 

"No;  ami  till  thin  rxrnt  mv  hh^ihrr  and 
mvNrir  thoii(:ht  ht)?lilvol  hun,  and  In' lia>«  nl 
wnv?«  lH«i*n  Inily  kiml  to  nn." 

"The  niariiiiuo  Piii)inmtii  lur.      tliil,  vnv 
likrly,  then*  nn*  |inllintin|i  eiriMtiii«tnHi'r«  \vm 


Thy  resolve  is  a  very  unchriittian  one;  —  and    to  lend  tlii*e  to  nni'li  iimlntinil  violrniM*  fi|in)ii« 
who  is  it  that  thou  wilt  never  forgive!     Is  it   thy  molhrr.     Itont  tlmii  |iiri;i*t  mIim  tfnrliKM  m 


thy  affianced  mistress!  has  she  inarritHl  an- 
other, and  forgotten  thee  V 

**  Oh,  no !  I  have  no  mistress,  and  never  was 
in  love  yet** 

**  Well,  well,  it  is  thy  sister,  perhn|)H,  who 
bas  married  to  displease  thee,  and  whom  thou 


**as  if  thou  hadst  done  so,  and  n>ply  to  it.!  know  not  of.     Still,  tin  Mrniiei>iiiifMi  iMiirht  ihiI 

» 
lift 
If)  *  tor(fivn  our  i>niMnir«  nn  \vi»  lifi|Hi  In  Ih>  fiir 
Ifivrn*  — niid  m  a  rliild  tint  In  liiiifivo  hln  |m- 
li'Mt  '*• 

"Well,  wi'll,  I  infiy  fiifijiVM  lii-r ;  lnil  I  will 
IH'VrT  Pi'i«  liiT  nirniii." 

'•  Tlii'n  IImiii  dii»i  not   fntifit-f.      TriiM  for 
wilt  not  forgive,  though  tliou  art  CfHuniandufl '  i;Jv(<nf'N"  rnii  only  ^-hnw  itMi<lf  Uy  nri  fivrf  srt ) 
*  to  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother.* '*  niid  if  iIkhi  will  rnri  Mtr,  ilMrii  hnht  wi  fht. 

*<  My  sister!  No,  1  have  no  nlMer.  Thf  j^ium  thy  inothfr.  Arul,  M'fillf.  I  r  fin  not  (ii<»i 
persoo  whom  I  will  never  see,  and  m;ver  for-  tlif  frrf*Ml  hnrd^lofi  'if  th<>  inui*.  'VUtttt  ari^l  Miy 
give,  is  my  mother.*'  Iirfit)i«?r  havM  imU'ptniiUui   UtrUw***;   Hfid  thf 

M  Thy  mother  !**  cricid  the  c|uaker  in  a  t^n<-  iniMtvr  )ia«  wntfwfl  a  ri'-h  mttt\  r('■|K•^fftM^ 
•  of  excessive  surprifse ;  **  poor,  unfr>riMnate  wf>-  inan,  wImim*  '^ily  fnnU^  n?**,  fhnf  h"  ww^  fmff* 
\  man!  —  bow* ill  she  must  have  brought  tlK;*;  a  r:l«rk  in  ihf.  Iimim*  wh^r^  lf»  n  atiw  n  ^ttihf.'t 
I  ap!"  fial;  ffj«t  i«,  fhaf  hf  \Mirtt*  In*  ^Mf^irM*M  ht-tttft* 

j      ^Sir,  I  do  not  underatand  what  you  rr^ean    \**:  nrulpjU^At  }^  arid  triaf  b«'  i«  ii^f-'mtf*  fhf  tn 
;  hf  thaL     My  mother  is  a  very  clevirr  woman,   fhT-ir^Uw  f** 
f  and  a  good  wocnaot  air,  and  has  been  a  cf^/l       *'  f>ir,  air,  fr/r  a^  *>ff*rtt.  vff^nt)  \tk**  tr,^ 


*  ipofhrr 

**  So.  then,  it  is  a  tttnod  rr»th«r  mhfjtn  fMn 
riU  never  forgive  ?  Worw  and  T»r^«e :  ft»f 
1 1  tell  thee  ii3«  has  ont  iKen  a  grnrid  rv/h^ , 
[  she  has  nnC  done  h^  ^.uty  by  ttte^.  if  «h^  has 
.  not  taasrht  tiiee^r  vnd  frtym  tne  neHt  a»irh«)nty, 
I  to  forziv**^  ifl^nnesi.'' 
I      **&te  hat  Arc  rAJigr^t  me.   ^a  *rjm'>^,  ^lurh 


*^taiv>  r' 

•*  •  .V^-if  yf»uitftiti9»  ^       »Mf   rft-^/  fhfl*  !v^, 
f/M/  *       f>'i«*   ^^''••i    rri<»ift   ft<'»t    ^'■•/»rt»iiM^    n» 

rnan  'un  r^.  .n  •''■i<»  i'l  7!  -^'^  '/  #//  '»/.«>■•^•  ■  "hi* 
iH  »he  ^in'/  »my»f»an*  ^'njo'vil  ♦/    %tA  'ii<i*  ^r**.*! 


L 


EBJanea  IS  4he  nas  AinMt  tny  nrr.rh**T  *n<l  rtie.'    -hn-c**  'hy  /ive«»   :n   "im*   ■»«wiv<»^   "^Mmno*      f 
•*Thftt  a.  «e.  jsamf.  *aiii|1U  »n**»»  r/»«»  of  •h<*    *:;.  *<«ll  *h«»*»  my  J«rtr7  .n  .-Ator*^  <>^  'hit^^       f 

fifst  of  itncies  —  'o  imnnnr  rhy  "iirlier  ind  *hy    oit  loy  iwt^pr  rhen  f  ^m  ity^tt  -ry  ijr**    i«#! 

BHiCher.'*  ie  »-«u  »  fiith«>r  ^o  v»  v^iH  'v''    ♦'  '>-vi*»  1.**^** 

*  r  «innrjie.  «r.  /o»i  in»  ir^nrhm^  v%  ne. '    io»  1  r'ppiin^  ?o  i*  '•/^^v1|»*»-**#t     inH  I  .inH  ♦l**^ 

;  repiieti  Wir^nr^nn.  ^noTl'/.  ^»'d»*   n  ny  n/\»'o«*r   tnd  (   ri"M  »«•••  ^♦»»lr'y     f 

'      '*'¥'•«.  v.rLnmin?f  'n  'Ay  iteas  -^f  -jri^arthinry.     «»«>   i«nfu»  fh#vit    ir-^  ;  «Rrj  ifl^**-  .ny  WtW^n/*  ■•«. 

.  I  am ;   inr  int  irwiminfr  'n  tiim^.     ;^it  •^'^mp 

I  am  oieasert  "Vth  h^  T«irnrf  -in'  ntpr^lm^nr*^ 

aa  weii ;  inn  i  "naiK*  v^  -o  *#»?"-.»  hpp  n  ■%•- 

turn  rhr  "iiy  ip.—  r.*   n  jip     jo  !*•  «i   fo«wi  md 

Ball  ne  -.hy  \nmriiainr  icfAmct    lo'    nnrltpr 
•       ••  Wlir     'ir.      nr?     ^     n;»r— pr<       n»r*p.i     o    • 

■an    Wm    vyw     inlf    i»i'    arli*-:'*     •.<•--»•.     ir-rr-n- 

aUy^  Wl   *hPn    V«wr     iia     rtPtuP?       -     n^n     »*'   i*^ 

fcmilv :      Anrt     o     Umif    »f     iP^    .r;«   nf    1*  ^\r\\ 

ft teher-^n**a IV    — '\   f»an    «/'iri»n  .   iin  iir«»  «hp 

eoBJit  .v>r    opp.       i' la/    »*t    n^i*'*    **>i«>l4    i^ 

ate^annof  .nmvin^-    nt   vp  4hall     *mI«    >p    / 
/if  :  MO  /rarff.  »r./r    Jipd    v*^    opnn    n   mivo 


urii-i;      n    "i^ilp**   'O     •ittHJi'iftH   «NniP  '•/im'np^-iii! 

■nv  ■ivJhp'  ■»♦'  »PT  .nti»nlir-n  i*"  -nftT-^f  tflf  i^rk*|p»^. 
.Jiplfinwn.  f  ii«»ii  nfl-*- /ir  n  »f*rvt»if  n  /•titatirtfi 
•vn  ifirifut  .Hwn  ir»  «r.i»#«nly  n  ' ViP  inp  '/■f 
fnnllp"!tn»Ti  •»f,/-^/#-.f  «•  ou*  -*\i  f  .I*  re  ^- 
iii|f  y  •!iil/'r<*ri  |f  f  Ir'-t  •■  *p  fi't  Ap  fli*f« 
^  |i»t  -h**  i".«  li/'M  /j.iri'f  iP*>.*"  npf»fT*«*f|f 
'   '(iPPw-in/r  *'    nrrlntrriPif    •'""  fFli«?i^ri*»       '  vV'fy 

*>f    ■#\    ^.   «wp    vr*\  A'^    ;^  ^•*^4?«*k^^ 


'  \^iiP^i 


■N 


414 


NEW  TALES. 


*•  Yomg  mtn,  it  nerer  came  into  my  hetd 
to  oonoeive  it  possiUe  that  a  Christian  abontd 
not  forgive  any  one;  bow  then  was  it  ponible 
for  me  not  to  fbi|ri?e  a  parenti  And  after  a 
few  hoars  of  painrol  reflectiony  I  wrote  kindly 
to  her;  earnestly  hoped  that  the  step  which 
she  was  going  to  take  would  make  her  happy; 
and  being  at  Norwich  at  the  time,  I  sent  her 
a  piece  c7  liefat  cokwred  bombazine  for  wed- 
ding gowns. 

^/^tonisfaing  indulgence  indeed,  sir!  Be- 
fore I  woold  have  gi?en  my  mother  a  wedding 
gown,  1  woQW— 

•*  Have  let  her  perish,  no  doabt,"  replied  the 
fKend,  smiling  sarcastically.  **  Well,  it  was 
good  for  the  Norwich  weavers  that  I  was  of  a 
contrary  opinkn ;  and  I  had  resolatkm  to  re- 
turn home  time  enough  to  be  at  her  wedding ; 
but  I  must  own  it  was  a  trial  to  me,  though  it 
was  softened  to  me  when  I  found  Robert  Hick- 
man had  been  her  first  kuve ;  —  still  it  was  a 
trial- 

**  And  one  no  power  on  earth  could  have 
made  me  to  underga** 

**  Nor  me.  The  power  that  influenced  me 
to  bear  it  was  noT  ofemrik:  but  she  was  my 
mother,  and  I  did  my  best  to  *hQnoar  her.* — 
But  thou  hast  yet  to  hear  more  of  my  misdecdi^ 
as  thou  wilt  nil  them.  I  had  scarcely  been 
settled  two  years  in  a  business  in  Lniidon, 
when  my  fother-in-taw  died,  leaTing  his  a^ 
foirs  much  disordered,  and  my  mother  Ais  five 
children  to  sMuntain.** 

**  It  serred  her  right** 

**Ptoor  thing!  she  thoosrht  so  too*  T  ftar!** 

"  WelU  w!»t  did  too  do  tor  her.  sir !" 

•*  The  only  thing'  that  I  could  da  I  eive 
up  luy  owu  business ; — I  left  lixidon.  and  took 
the  mana^efDent  ot*  her  husbiind*5  trade  and 
affiiirs^  ao^  I  worked  to  help  her  to  maintain 
htr  hwrbtMntTs  ckiUrtn,** 

-  No ;— did  Tou  reallv  P 

- 1  Mr    ' 

-  Sir,**  nid  Warburtoo,  sqneezia?  the  good 
num*s  band  ti!t  he  almost  made  him  call  oat 
**  I  h^YKHir.  but  I  cacToot  imitate  yvv.** 

-  That  is  unlortunate :  Ibr  I  wished  thee  to 
imitate  and  not  hooour  me ; — t»,'»r  what  honour 
b»  there  due  to  «moIy  ifom^r  one's  tfutr? 
Honour,  indeed  \  Ah,  that  i»  wuridly  laoTJaie. 
and  niettfk»  httle !" 

"  Means  little !  Indeed  I  mean  what  I  say ; 
I  o*w  say  what  I  do  not  mean." 

-  YesSk  thou  A« ;  !i>r  thou  saveict  thou  wTit 
never  se^  thy  mother,  and  never  <brjTT»»  her : 
and  yet  I  dari  say  thou  wouMst  srfadiy  so  and 
thn^w  thrself  oD  her  neck  th'*  nwcncttt" 

-  Yv.Hji  an*  mii^ken.  sir:  rrrou^  I  anstown 
I  dv»  ttk^  tvel  as  anafrr  as  I  J  u."* 

-  WefU  I  wtll  ^,'»  on  w>.h  mv  s^?^r.  !  left 
K,»rt^  at  i»iy  takinif  my  ?5ither^m**aw''#  busineA^ 
I  wa*  active  and  oautii.Mw;  a-ni  I  H?r5torfd  orier 
K»  the  adk'nt.  In  sht'ct  we  ;x»'t  rw^ney  ;  I  r?i?r^ 
iKutvd  vWT  two  <.*t*  the  ^rU»  yur  Lie  two  bov» 
into  trader  aiaiU^t  I  fWl>r  am  atraui  of  teL- 


in(r  thee  what  I M  bgr  the  thiiil  jpri,  dM  win 
thmkHsDcfashighcffeBietDd  ■■■*■■ * 


••Indeed*  sir!" 

••Yes;  for  I  made  her  »f  wife  I  ntnwm 
another  misanianoe^  tiiM  aeesL" 

••  Wdl,  sir,  I  can  only  Iwpo  Oiilkefovf 
lady  was  deseriing  of  yiM.** 

-  She  Is  one  oTdie  bM  of  wiv^S— tat  it  is 

wronr  to  boast** 

••Tlien,  sir.yoa  have  Veea  weD  nfwarifd! 
far  your  goodncasL**  I 

••lariSi  tim  wm^dst  not  mn  waA  flUopf 
wotoB  M  ipoodness  n  audi  si  M||ht  BUMrf 
but  that  k  the  fault  of  thy  whimfiBw  ud  Hy 
BssociatioB  with  woridln^gSL** 

••I  am  hot  a  WQvUliBif  BfMlC* 

••I  know  it;  and  so  vmA  the  wme  far 
thee;  yet  I  see  mndi  about  thee  tet  I  Iifce;j 
and  now,  FVank  Warburtoa,  ettend  to  theeon-l 
elusion  of  my  slory.  Ify  poor  motiMr,  sUsr  a 
lingering  fllnesi^  lay  on  the  bed  of  daelh;  ani' 
then  it  was  that  I  reaped  wimt  tiioe  wonldit 
call  the  reward  of  ell  that  I  had  doae  far  her;' 
far  Mie  thenked  me  so  toodunffiy,  owned  hsri 
weakness  in  manynst  but  eonld  est  regret  itj 

ic  nau  proven  niy  jove  lOr  im*  eao,  es  ns 
was  pleased  to  say,  tried  end  shuwe  niy  wsilL 
I  will  not  cannot  ei^Af  est  to  teU  thee  aBj 
she  said ;  but  it  waa  sweetly  enothiiig  to  beuj 
sedi  words  from  a  parent ;  a  dying  parent  tss; ! 
and  arhen  I  looked  oiy  last  look  at  ber  eoSa.! 
as  the  fir*  dnrt  was  throwii  en  it  I  tamsi. 
away  with  soch  e  faeliqg  of  satiidhcfloe  hsre' 
^*' (byiag  his  hand  on  his  beait)    •Nov 
listen  lo  roe.  Frank  Warborton ;  —  if  thy  om>> 
ther  were  to  be  soddenlv  called  avrav,  wouU 
thy  feelinsrs  be  as  comfortable  as  mtnef* 

Warburton  oooM  not  ppeak ;  but  he  kid  his 
head  on  the  table*  and  burst  into  tear*.  When 
he  recovered  hinoself,  he  owned,  in  the  afonv 
of  his  feelin^Sw  that  he  bad  written  in  the  first 
pamxysm  or*  his  an|rer,  in  his  brother*8  oame 
and  his  own.  a  very  ierere  letter  to  bis  mother, 
reoouncm^  ber  as  a  parent  and  Towing  he  woold 
never  enter  the  doors  of  the  man  whom  ibe 
had  dggraced  henelf  br  mamrtn?. 

-Pbor  thin^!  how  I  feelfar  her!  It  must 
be  so  bitterly  painful  far  a  parent  to  be  le- 
nounced  by  a  child :  and  thee,  poor  rash  boy! 
how  1  pity  thee!  if  she  shoald  fall  ill,  aad'if 
^hr  letter  shonlni  destror  her  f* 

-^  Sir.  if  TOO  hare  any  bamatttty,  do  not  ooo- 
jure  np  that  boirible  image  a  sain.** 

**  Na  not  if  thou  wih  eoojur^  it  away  thr- 
sp'K  by  wrirrn^  another  and  a  beUer  letter  to 
thy  mother. " 

"*  I  sboold  be  ashamed  to  write  soch  a  ooe 
3o  «■?«  after  the  ether.**  ' 

-^Xc :  rt  is  of  the  >rsf  letter  thou  sbnoldrt 
be  sfihamed,  aisd  not  of  the  weconJ,  Come, 
wrrte :  I  bear  thee  to  write  :  far  1  tell  thee,  if 
thvu  diMC  DOC  amte*  thou  wilt  lire  to  repent  it 
^uooose  chT      **  ■■        ** 


-^Hitfh!  do  Bst  say  that  again,  and  I  wiU  do 
any  dung.  j 


I 


THE  QUAKER,  AND  THE  YOUNG  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 


bis  mother's  pardon  for  the  offtmsive 
■ione  in  Iiis  Wt.  and  oflercd  Co  come  &na  fcn 
her  whenever  she  would  receive  him.  But  Unj 
zood  old  ni«n  could  not  previil  on  him  Co  nnrnc 
her  husband,  or  to  apologize  to  him.  Hnw- 
tvDT,  he  had  done  more  than  he  expected,  am] 
he  tried  to  be  satisiied.  "And  now,"  said  hu, 
"  I  do  hope  thou  wilt  have  no  reason  lo  re!;rL-t 
meeting'  with  John  Reynolds.  Bui  whither 
art  thou  going  now !" 

■*  1  am  goin^  to  a  friend'a  house  in  the  nei^h- 
bouriiood;  and  lahall  come  hither  again  the  day 
■Iter  to-morrow  to  see  for  letters,  Kod  aumt 
here  an  answer  to  my  tetter  of  to-day." 

"I  shall  return  hither  at  the  same  time. 
Shall  we  dine  together,  all  things  pcrmittini; '." 

"  With  all  my  heart ;  find  believe  mo,  Jenr 
■ir,  I  can  never  forget  your  kind  interest  in  a 

ffhtless  young  man  like  me." 
rthou  wert  only  thoughtlesa,  I  should  not 
faave  taken  interfst  in  thee;  hut  I  belit-vod 
there  was  something  in  thee  that  was  weU 
worth  ItiB  trouble  of  bringing  out,  and  I  nn^ 
not  deceived.  I  have  probed  thy  heart,  nnd  1 
find  it  sound  at  the  bottom.  Farewell !  we 
■ball  meet  again,  I  trasL" 

They  then  went  their  separate  ways;  nnii 
■ttheappointed  time  they  met  again  at  the  iim. 

■  Well,"  mid  Mr.  Reynolds,  ■'  hast  thou  any 
thine  new  to  tell  me !" 

No;  the  post  is  not  in  yeL  But  I  can'r, 
I  find,  have  an  answer  to  my  lost  letter  to^ny, 
though  my  mother  is  only  five  and  twenty 
miles  off*;  as  there  is  no  ciosa  poet,  the  letter 
muit  eo  to  London." 

"That  is  a  pity,  as  I  should  like  to  have 
known  what  her  answer  was." 

The  post  now  came  in,  and  a  letter  -nns 

brought  to  Warhurton.     "  It  is  that  honid  fol- 

low'a  ugly  hsDcl,"  said  he  throning  it  down  ; 

"  mod  what  on  he  have  lo  say  to  me  T    W  )i y 

I  not  my  mother  write  herself!    I  can't 

r  Xa  open  it." 

Let  me  see  the  address.  An  ugly  hand : 
^MM  art  fastidious,  friend  Warhurton;  it  is  a 
ttn  good  baud.  Perhapa  thy  mother  ia  ill. 
BiM  can't  write.  It  must  have  been  ■  very 
pmnrtiil  reason,  indeed,  to  make  her  allow  her 
bMbaod  to  degrade  himself  by  writing  to  thee 
Ml  Koa  after  uy  lowering  enprcaaiona  towards 
him.    Pny  open  thy  letter— I  feel  anziooa." 

■■And  you  nave  made  me  aa" 

Be  opened  the  letter  and  read  u  bllows : 

"  Mr.  Frank  Warburtoo— Sir, 
"I  am  demred  by  my  detr  wife,  who  bee 
laen  nry  ill  ever  aioce  the  reeoipt  of  ytmr 
IwriUe  letter  (her  own  word,)  to  tcU  JW  0^ 
ika  thinks  she  ia  dying;  and,  tbwMDnk  * 
•BMireB  yoo  to  let  ber  *ee  nn  ai  naa  m 
aUt;  u,  tboagb  jvii  ami  jonr  ln|ha 
■AoB  /  alM  wnte)  ban  cut  off  JMt  \ 
'  Biabe  »  tore  jnn  will  Aqpv*  a.4 


one ;  and  she  has  something  to  impart  to  you. 
Be  [lot  afraid,  sir,  that  1  shall  intrude  myself 
into  your  presence;  but  I  beg  you  will  con- 
sider my  house  as  yours  as  long  as  you  please. 

'■a  a" 

Warburlon  had  not  read  further  than  the 
third  line,  before  he  had  rung  the  bell  almoetj 
oft;  and  desired  a  post-chaise  and  four  to  be  got : 
ready  directly ;  and  then  gave  wiy  to  such  a  i 
violent  paro:<yBm  of  feeling,  thai  Mr.  Reynolds, 
used  only  to  live  with  persons  of  subdu^  emo- 
tions, feared  his  reason  was  aflcctcd. 

"O  Sir!  read  that,"  said  he,  "and  be  as- 
sured that  I  shall  always  bless  your  name. 
Had  I  not  written  to  her  before  I  received  this, 
I  Eluuld  have  been  really  distracted." 

Reynolds  read  the  letter,  and  with  much 
emotion.  He  tuo  then  rang  the  bell ;  and  cast- 
ing a  look  of  great  pity  on  his  agitated  com- 
panion, he  desired  the  waiter  to  put  a  pair  of 
posters  lo  his  horses,  which  were  quite  fresh, 
and  that  would  save  time. 

"  I  will  not,  nay  I  cannot  let  thee  go  alone, 
will)  thy  mind  in  this  state;  I  am  the  father 
of  sons,  and  I  know  how  ]  should  have  wished 
another  to  behave  to  a  son  of  mine  under  such 
circumstances ;  so,  though  lliou  art  a  stranger 
to  me,  1  will  be  thy  companion." 

"  O  sir,  you  are  too  gmd." 

■*  Dear  me,  dear  me — wliat  with  thy  ohs  and 
ahs,  and  thy  exaggerated  expressions,  thou  art 
really  a  trial,  poor  child,  to  my  patience.  Sut 
I  can't  help  liking  thee  nol withstanding,  espe- 
cially as  in  all  thy  violence  thou  never  yet  hast 
taken  the  great  name  in  vain.  Besides,  I  re- 
collect thou  art  very  young — not  a  man  yet  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  toou  knowpst." 


It  I  SI 


old  e 


you  deserve,  and 

lions;  and  I  will  profit  by  them  if  I 

"  That '  if  I  can'  pleases  me  fir  more  than 
a  positive  assurance  of  thy  hope  to  profit  by 
them  would  have  done,  as  it  shows  ittf-knmo- 
ledge  and  iflf-ditlnal." 

■  The  chariot  now  came  round,  with  port- 
horses  added  lo  Mt.  Reynolds's  own  young  and 
vigorous  horses,  and  the  travellers  '^~ 


self;  by  asking  him  details  of  liis  family,  pur- 
sutl^  and  prospects  in  life;  from  which  be 
learnt  that  he  wai  well  bora,  would  have  a 
handsonw  fivtona  when  tt  age,  and  that  hia 
motbei  bad  bean  caily  tender  and  too  indnlMoL 

'  •  die  mailed  thee;, 

!i,  and 
tboato 


"At.  Ml 
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be  beloved,  kve  itself  m  in  dinger  of  beinff 
worn  awey,  eicept  it  k  ftnced  roond  bf  welt 
merited  reepect** 

**  Well,  sir,  my  mother  might  be  weekly  in* 
dalgent ;  but  I  assore  yoa  she  hM  noble  qoali- 
tiee;  though  I  own  that  maternal  afiection  has 
been  in  her  too  much  of  a  paesion  perhapa.** 

**  A  jMttton  /  it  had  better  have  been  a  oriii> 
ctple;  for  I  aee  it  has  ended  in  miachiei  and 
misery,  as  all  passions  do.** 

They  were  now  appioaching  the  abode  of 
Mrs.  Blackmore,  and  Warbor(oo*a  emotions 
became  almost  uncontrollable. 

«*If  I  shook!  come  too  late!  if-** 

"Still,  remember  thy  last  letter  has  been 
received,  and  it  would  serve  to  heal  her  wound- 
ed spirit** 

"Her  wounded  spirit!  Yes  —  yes  — her 
wounded  spirit; — but  who  wounded  iti— 
Wrpich!  Parricide!  Oh.*** 

"  Well,  Frank,  if  thou  hast  any  comfort  in 
calling  thyself  names,  I  will  not  tJ^  to  prevent 
thee;  but  thou  art  afflicting  thyself  too  soon. 
And  see^  convince  thine  eyes,  poor  boy!  we 
are  driving  up  to  the  house ;  and  indeed  it  does 
not  look  like  the  bouse  of  death.** 

The  carriage  stopped ;  —  but  Warburton 
could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  speak,  or  to 
alight,  till  bis  kind  friend  had  gone  in  to  ask 
a  few  questions.  As  the  servant  was  long  in 
coming,  and  the  door  stood  open,  the  good  man 
let  himself  out,  and  met  the  servant  in  the 
hall 

"  Thy  mistress  is  alive,  I  trust  f* 

**  O  yes,  and  better,  sir.  She  thinks  henelf 
better." 

**  Since  when  1" 

"  Since  yesterday,  sir.** 

"  Did  she  get  a  letter  by  the  post !" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  and  she  said,  — '  This  has  done 
me  such  good  !*  and  she  has  been  better  ever 
since." 

Mr.  Reynolds,  who  had  quieted  Warburton's 
fears  by  an  encouraging  nod,  as  soon  as  his  first 
question  had  been  so  satis^ctorily  answered, 
now  hastened  to  the  carriage,  drawing,  as  he 
did  80,  his  hand  across  his  eyea 

**  Pshaw !"  said  he ;  **  I  believe  thou  hast 
infected  me  with  thy  weakness.** 

"Well,  sir!" 

"Well,  wait  a  moment  Thy  mother  is 
better ; — better,  it  seems,  poor  fond  soul,  since 
she  received  thy  letter." 

Here  he  paused,  for  Warburton*8  emotkms 
were  now  contagious 

"  Ah,  we  parents  are  sad,  weak  creatures, 
to  have  life  and  death  thus  seemingly  depend- 
ent on  the  caprice  of  such  shatter-brained 
folks  as  thou  art  But  do  behave  like  a  man 
for  once — wipe  thine  eyes,  and  get  out" 

He  then  walked  into  the  bouse;  but  War- 
burton  sprunff  after  mm,  and  rushed  into  the 
left-hand  parlour. 

"  Let  thy  mistress  be  told  her  son  Frank  is 
here." 


iwav.    HssM 


••Now  do^  Fnmk 
her,  n  sick 
nerves;  and  efCB  these  tkyTiolflBM 
ened  a  tittla'' 

The  servant  noirralaned  toteOWi 

ton  that  Mnk  Btedkmm  wisbed  to  «e  lim  ») 
stantky. 

"What  n  good  tUof,**  tlMM^lit  lfr.lq>* 
noMs,  u  he  walked  op  and  dom  the  ibmi^ 
"  it  would  have  bsen  fer  thai  i 
to  have  been  bmngfat  op  euiUiigsSi 

In  twenty  minotee  wuhuton 
wotes  than  when  he.  weot  mw. 
and  he  ah*d  mon  teii  eveti    He 
walked  np and  dowa  the  raon*  aai»*'I 
nevcnr  forgive  niyadf  f*  waa  aH  thaft  vn 
teUiffible. 

"Dear,  dear,  what  ia  the  laatlerl  la  Hy 
mother  worse  f" 

"  Oh,  ao^  better !  Oh,  I  abaU  never  feifivt 
myself!** 

"  Really,  dear  boy,  thoa  ait  qoite  nainintB 
giblenow.    First thoo oooldat not fii)|ive lhf> 
self  because  tboo  hadst  made  her  ill;  sal 
now,  then  canst  not  forgive  Ihyadf  hscBBR 
thou  hast  made  her  welL    Bo  ernjaia.** 

" I  cannot  yet ;  only  that  aha  wtbenMnt 
of  beings  and  I  the  most  ongiateM.** 

Here  he  elevated  his  amM»  sCmcli  hai  iie> 
head,  and  gave  way  to  aH  that  eanhenneacf 
feeling,  to  which  persons  mHaagfat  ta  saMse 
theirpasskms,  are  apt  to  yidd. 

"  Then  most  excnae  ro^  Fkaak*  if  I  s^*, 
that,  though  I  never  saw  a  stage  pJayei,  I  in- 
cy  tbee  to  resemble  one,  for  I  nave  aeen  bm» 
mors  on  stages  in  a  fair.  A  few  tears  may  be; 
pardoned,  nay,  approved;  for  we  know  wbo 
ONCB  WEPT ;  but  these  contortions,  my  good . 
Frank,  do  put  a  stop  to ;  and  by  making  only : 
one  efibrt  to  explain  their  cause  to  me,  tfaej  j 
will  be  at  an  end.** 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Bhckssse 
entered ;  but  started  back  and  would  have  le* 
tired  on  seeing  Warburton.  Warburton,  bov*. 
ever,  would  not  suffer  him;  for,  sprin|pngfB^; 
ward,  he  seized  his  hand,  grasped  it  to  hi« 
heart  and  with  difficulty  articalated,  "  (^  tf; 
forgive  me  l" 

Blackmore  struggled  to  withdraw  his  kasi 
and  said,  with  deep  feeling,  "  Rash  boy !  I  ^ 
forgive  you,  as  you  have  not  killed  your  bb* 
ther."    He  then  suddenly  left  the  toool 

"So  that  is  thy  fathoMn-law!  I  liked  kif 
letter  to  thee,  but  I  do  not  approve  his  ^Kccb  > 
to  thee;  and  I  agree  with  toee  in  not  uldD;i 
his  appearance  much.** 

"  O,  sir,  say  nothmg  against  him»  Ibr  I  can't 
bear  it  He  is  the  kmdest  and  moot  genenca 
of  men  !** 

"  He !  what  that  man  whom  it  was  a  di^ 
grace  to  thy  mother  to  marry  1  Frank  Wi^ 
burton,  canst  thou  be  talkine  of  the  same  nsa 
to-d^  whom  thou  wert  talk^  of  two  di]fi 
agof* 

Blackmore  now  entered  again,  to  apohipse 


r 


THE  QUAKER,  AND  THE  YOUNG  MAN  OP  THE  WORLO     4n| 


,  to  Mr.  ReynolJfl  —  wtioni  kindnofiH  to  his  bod-   e.<pocia!ly  ns  »be  knew  that  their  hnbita  were  ^ 
in-law  had  brought  thitlier,  he  found  —  for  not ,  expensive,  unil  their  ambition  j^reat/*  | 

tiavinjr  been  able  to  pay  him  proper  attention ; ;      **  Well,  friend  Blackinore,  gu  on.    Why  doet 
but  that  dinner  was  nearly  ready,  and   he   thou  pause?*' 


iK>ped  he  would  do  him  the  honour  of  par- 
lakiiie  it. 


''  B»;cau8o  now  I  must  talk  of  mveelf.     Si*e- 
in^f  her  lio  di9>trrs«p<},  I  told  her  that  as  I  owed 
**  1  tfhall  do  mytelf  honour,  if  I  sit  down  to '  all  I  had  to  her  hut<band,  all  I  had  was  at  the 
table  ^lith  'tiic  Kindest  and  mont  generous  of  disprwal  of  his  children;  and  that  if  Fhe  would 
,  men,*  as  thy  M>n-in-law  calls  tlic^e.**  euiler  it,  I  would  replace  half  the  money  out 

j      **  Ditfm  he  ?     Then  his  tone  is  a  little  al-   of  my  savings,  which  her  sons  would  Iwe  by 
tcred."  ;  the  impending  bankruptcy,  and  contrive  to  do  i 

**  It  is;  but  as  he  is  very  apt  to  uk  bouncing, :  it  unknown  to  th«m ;  and  to  make  up  to  them 
I  higit-sounding  epithets;   and  as  he  dccloren   at  my  death  the  rert  of  their  losses;.**  i 

:  himself  unable  to  explain,  perhaps  thou  wilt, .      "  And  «till  not  one  word  of  thy  love?** 
for,  really,  1  am  very  impatient  to  know  th**  i      "  Not  one ; — it  would  have  bc4:n  very  mean 
right,  and  be  able  to  reconcile  contradictions.**   and  very  ungenerous  to  urge  my  suit  at  such 
1      **  Ye«,  do  explain,  dear   Mr.  Hlackmore,"   a  moment.** 

I  cried  Frank;  *'it  would  be  too  trying  for  me       l*he  good  friend  now  rope  from  his  chair, 

and  taking  Blackmore*B  hand,  said,  **  I  trui^ ; 
re^poct  thee.    Dut  what  said  thy  friood*s  wi- 
dow !**  j 
**  She  thanked  me,  and  said  all  she  ought  to 


I  to  do  it;  and  where  you  do  not  do  yourself  jus- 
\  lice,  I  will.** 

;      **  It  is  very  diragroeable  to  talk  of  one*s  self; 
'  but  if  1  must  I  mu:)t ;  and  I  mu>t  say.  there  is 


a  great  deal  of  fuss  about  nothing.  Vou  may  '  have  said ;  but  owned  her  pride  revolted,  and  ; 
know,  sir,  perhaps,  that  I  owe  cwry  thing  to  she  knew  her  sono*  pride  would  revolt,  from ! 
the  late  Mr.  Warburton.  He  educated  me;  owing  such  an  obligation.  In  vain  I  urged  and  . 
he  made  me  hi:*  clerk;  he  took  me  into  his  entreated;  she  was  resolute;  and  I  left  her,  | 
business,  tliat  of  on  American  merchant;  and  resolving  when  I  was  gone  to  endeavour  tO| 
when  he  left  the  business,  1  became  the  prin-  dit^loiie  their  ruined  fortunes  to  her  sods,  tlien  . 
cipal  partner  in  the  lM)tiw\  He  died  about  at  college.  But  to  be  brief;  I  now  saw  an 
three  voars  ajfo;  and  while  arranging  his  af-  .opening  for  my  suit  which  I  had  not  liad  be- 
fair\  I  had  fn^qucnt  opportunities  of  scieing   fore ;  so  I  wrote  her  word,  that  though  as  Mt». 

t  and  bf'ing  with  his  widow;  and  though  I  nc%'er    Warburton  she  could  not  accept  obligations 
Uien  ihnught  of  venturing  to  piiy  my  oddrcKiies   from  me  either  for  herself  or  sons,  yet  thero  \ 

,  to  her,  I  became  strongly  attached  to  her;  and  ,  was  a  way  to  remove  all  obstacles;  and  then 
fnr  the  mother's  sake  1  lovi^l  the  children  still  1 1  pleaded  my  love.** 
more  tiian  I  had  ever  done — and  1  had  always  j     **  And  successfully  ?** 
ki«'«^  them  tenderly.**  "  Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  she  owned  that  she 

Here  ho  paused  in  i^trong  emotion,  and  War-  loved  the  memory  of  her  husband  too  tenderly 
burton  grai'pe<l  his  hand,  while  Mr.  Reynolds  to  love  another  man ;  and  that  she  had  resolved 
looked  out  of  tlic  window.  never  to  marry ;  but  that  hhc  would  make  any 

**Timc  went  on.     I  continued  to  see  Mrs.   sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  her  children;  and  that 

,  Warburton,  and  she  could  not  but  discover  that   she  would  marry  me,  as  I  promi»ed  to  consider 
attachment  which  was  so  vibible  toothers;  but   her  children  as  mine;  and  we  were  married 

.  she  gave  me  no  encouragement,  and  1  remain-   privately  about  ten  days  aga     But  delicacy 
ed  silent.     Things  were  in  this  state  when  I    tow  anls  me  made  her  resolve  to  hide  even  from. 

.  heard  a  most  pair/nl  piece  rif  newis.    .Mr.  War-   thnn  the  mo/irrs  of  hi.-r  marriage.    Nor  would 

.  burton  had  placed  his  botis*  fortune  in  the  han<ls  ^hc  ever  have  told  them  — though  when  she 
of  —^  and  (  o.  much  againsit  my  advice,  to  ,  annouiict'd  it  to  them,  Frank  wrote  that  letter 

,  receive  so  much  per  cent,  till  a  favourable  op-   — had  hiic  not  believed  herself  on  her  death- 
portunity  offered  to  buy  into  the  funds;  but :  bed ;  and  then  to  quiet  her  poor  mind,  I  urged. 
when  he  died,  I,  as  executor,  wihhed  to  re-   her  to  reveal  them,  to  justify  herself  in  the , 
claim  the  money,  as  1  preierred  trusting  pub- !  eye:i  of  her  rashly  judging  children.     I  have 
lie  rather  than  private  security ;  but  I  tried  in  j  no  more  to  tell.  *  The  rest  you  know,  except ' 
«-ain   to  g»'t  it  back  ;   and  this  circumstance   that  the  bankruptcy  of  — ^^—  and  Co.  is  in ! 

'  alarmed  me;    for  surely,  thought  I,  if  these    the  pa|>er  to-day,  and  that  it  is  feared  they  will ! 
men  can't  pay  back  a  depue^it  like  this,  they   not  pay  five  f^illings  in  the  pound.** 
cannot  be  in  a  very  good  way  ;  and  the  event ,      "Friend   Blackmore,**  laid   .Mr.  Revnnlds,  I 

.  prored  I  was  right ;  for  I  was  privately  inform- ;  **  crive  me  thy  hand  again ;  I  do  not  tell  the«% 

cd  that  in  a  few  months,  if  not  w»rks  there    like  my  frif>nd  Frank  here,  that  thou  art  *the 

would  be  a  crai>li  in  that  quarter.    I,  therefore,   mo:<t  kind  and  generous  of  men.*  because  there 

went  to   Mrs.  Warburton    with  these  docu-   may  be  many  such  in  the  world:  but  I  do  tell 

Dents ;  and  as  her  jointure,  though  handsome   thee  that  1  am  glad  to  have  seen  thee  and , 

Car  herself,  would  be  very  little  when  divided  i  kimun  thee,  and  tliat,  tnit  tor  prii-ate  reasons 

between  her  sons,  sIk*  was  overwhelmed  with   of  my  own,  I  would  cultivate  tlic  acquaintaocu 

dwUcM  at  this  utter  blight  to  tlieir  prospects, ',  of  thee  and  thy  family.** 

^^ 
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« And  will  ydn  notdo  to,  nrf*  aud  Blaek- 
more;  «*riiall  we  not  see  joa  here  agtinr 

^Idonoimj  that  ezaetW.** 

"  Oh,  dear  sir,  mj  kind  friend  and  monitor, 
do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  oar  acquaint- 
BDce  ia  to  end  here  !**  exclaimed  Warbarton. 

^See!  there  he  ia  again  with  his  oh*8  and 
hia  Tidlence.  Listen,  Fnnk,  I  will  be  very 
honest  with  thee; — ^I  have  a  daughter;  and  as 
ahe  is  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  uid  I  wish  her 
to  remain  sis  I  do  not  chooae  to  expoae  her  to 
the  risk  of  becomnv  attached  oiif  or  the  Soci6> 
ty;  and  thou  realty  art  a  fine  young  man, 
Frank ;  and  as  the  fbther  cannot  help  liking 
thee,  I  am  wiady  afraid  that  the  daughter 
might  like  thee  still  tafer,  and  too  loeli;  and 
Itac  ker.  Therefore,  till  Rachel  ReynoMabe* 
comes  Rachel  aoroebody  else,  or  thou. ait  thy- 
self a  husband,  we  will  correqmid  occasiooa)* 
ly,  if  thou  wishest  it ;  but  not  be  visitincr  ac- 
quaintances at  each  other*B  houses;  for  it  is  a 
maxim  with  me,  that  parents  sfamild  never 
expose  their  children  to  the  risk  of  forming 
attachments  which,  when  formed,  they  most 
in  conscience  disapprove.  And  now  thou 
knowcst  the  truth.** 

** A  truth  fltttering,  yet  painful,  to  me,  sir; 
but  I  hone  Rachel  Reynolds  will  soon  be  no 
more,  ano  then  we  may  meet** 

**But,  sir,**  ssid  Blackmoce^  **you  may  oc- 
casionally visit  US.** 

**Trae;  and  I  will  come  some  day,  peihapa, 
lo  see  thy  wife  when  she  gets  weli  sgam. 
But  now  I  must  prepare  to  so^  as  I  have  a  loi^ 
journey  to  take.  But  see,  woo  have  we  herer* 

A  post-chaise,  with  foiir  horses  covered  with 
foam,  now  stopped  at  the  door,  and  a  young 
man,  jompinjf  out  of  it,  ran  into  the  hall,  ex- 
I  claiming:  to  the  servant,  **  Am  I  too  late  ?     Is 
I  she  alive  r    Then,  on  bearin|r  the  reply,  he 
;  uttered.  *•  Thank  God !" — and  almc^  stagger- 
ed into  the  nx^n:  where  Frank  Warburion, 
nearlv  as  much  ad^ted  as  his  poor  brother, 
led  him  to  a  chair. 

Charles  Warburton  had  not  the  gift  of  tears 
like  his  brother.  am{,  therefore,  probably  he 
Mitfered  more,  -  O  Fnnk !  what  I  have  gone 
thrcHi^  since  I  recei\-ed  that  terrible  letter !" 
said  Ke,  kicking  fiercely  at  Blackmore,  of 
whinn  he  took  no  notice. 

**  ViHi  hax'e  much  to  hear,^  «aid  Frank,  who 
had  obcKTA-ed  the  look :  **  therefore  let  me  tell 
you  in  anothi*r  i\Y>m.'*  Then  taking  his  bro> 
ther*s  ann,  he  said  to  Black oxve  as  be  passed 
them,  ^  Rely  on  it,  dear  sir,  he  will  learn  to 
feel  towanis  vou  as  I  da**  He  then  led  his 
«\vHierinj:  and  hilt^iodignant  brother  into  the 
fanien, 

••  How  necessary  has  been,  and  how  salotanr 
wi!l  S\  the  chastisement  which  these  rcctfe 
have  ry»^irf\i  in  the  kws  c*"  their  profertT!" 
said  Mr.  Reynvv*!s:  ••their  pnde  wuite^d  hum- 
bling. Whit  a  kx^k  cid  that  lad  pre  :kt^  ;— 
Is  auirht  cw.ifK>«s!  *>f'  !Ta:I  nxcta^ity  nsAided 


•*  My  good  air,  bock  thcM  hrolhen  lmv«  Ihiir 
weaknesBCi^  but  they  am  mUy  worthy  Miai 
Itbe  whole;  and  feMiemher,tlwTaieii  ij  yw^ 
and  have  been  much  tndnlfe^** 

••It  ia  kind  in  then  to  wumwokcr  it, how- 
ever; and  I  feel  aasored  that  if  they  caa  bit 
oonquer  their  pride  of  heart — and  really  1  ds 
thmk  poor  Frank**  is  me  already— they  w9 
be  the  better  for  theirlate  trkL** 

Before  Bhwkmore  eoold  reply,  Vnak 
in  to  say  that  his  brother  wished  to  aei 
akme.    And  the  good  Firiend  had  the 
tioQ  of  seeing  duirlea  Warbvtoa  fly  to 
his  fiitberMaw  with allthe Mtwnrd 
reeoBCiliation. 

Mr.  Reynoldi^  oaniafe  now  reCaned  tolhi 
door,  but  waited  tin  he  had  difled  with  flhefc- 
more  and  Frank;  Cfaaries  being  still  too  nmck 
agitated  to  sit  down  to  taUe,  ae  be  was  cx-| 
peeting  every  moment  a  snmmont  to  his  ■»{ 
ther.  I 

«I  must  go  now,  fadeed,**  said  Mr.  Biy>; 
nolds,  rrinctantly  rising;  «bat  I  trast  tfciC' 
some  day  or  other  we  shall  meet  again  iii 
peace  and  kwe.  Farewell,  ffnead  Bkcknoie;  [ 
and  fiuewelLdeor  FVank!  aad  remember,  tfcit  I 
if  thou  ever  needeat  a  friead,  thoa  wilt  iid' 
oae  in  me.  But  I  will  write  to  thee — tad 
oaee  more  &fewelL  | 

He  departed;  and  Waihoiloa  looked  after: 
the  carriage  with  a  gratefhl  heart  aad  a  tB^' 
ful  eye. 

SoBK  letten  did  paas  hetweea  thea 
tory  and  affectionaie  oa  oae  aide,  aad 
i  ful,  grateful,  and  confidential  on  the  other. 

But  both  the  young  men  were  of  age  before 
they  saw  Mr.  Reynolds  again;  and  then  be 
called  on  them  unexpectedly  one  day  at  tbeir 

house  in ,  where  Blackmore's  businesi 

was  carried  on.     He  was  accompanied  by  hii 
daughter  and  her  husband. 

-\Velir«id  he, -as  Rachel  is  manwdl 
am  come  to  see  you  ail ;  and  I  have  brcu^t 
her  and  her  ho^ajid  with  me.** 

Blackmore,  his  wife  and  the  two  sons,  vere 
present  when  they  arrived ;  and  their  guests 
received  the  welcooie  which  they  deserved. 

**Oh!  1  see^  sir.**  said  Frank 'aside  to  Mr. 
Reynolds,  **  that  it  was  for  me  you  feared,  tod 
not  for  your  daughter.   How  bautiful  sbe  is^ 

-There,  there  1  sav  comelv,**  he  repW; 
"•but  indeed  1  feared  iur  both."^ 

«*  Well :  how  goes  oo  bosinew,  Frank  T 

•*  Admirably."* 

Charles  and  Frank  had  very  properly  r^ 
fused  to  accept  ereo  ftom  their  mother*i  hos- 
band,  so  oof»derabSe  a  pecuniary  dooatioo; 
but,  as  their  fortunes  werp  much  diminifbed, 
they  wisely  resolved  to  become  men  of  hm- 
neas,  and  they  accepted  Bbckmore*s  offer  oft 
share  in  hi&  Nor  was  h  nnwctthily  behov- 
ed :  for,  impRnred  fay  adverntr,  and  excited  id 
emniatkai  by  the  ciaadatt  aad  example  of  their 
&ther>hKlaw.  they  wvre  remarkahle  not  oolf 
for-  their  atteatka  to  hnffinraa.  but  for  tbeir 
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in  it,  and  for  the  ^reat  prosperity  which 
attended  their  underlahings. 

"Well, ill  I  hearofjou.jounginen,  plcaaea 
me,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds;  "and  Ihou  art,  I  trust, 
friend  Emma  Biaekmore,  a  happy  mother." 

"  I  am  indi'cJ ;  mil,  believe  ine,  I  tAmll  never 
(brget  that  I  owe  the  first  step  to  my  recovery 
from  illnesa  and  misery  (as  my  son  tells  me) 
to  your  kind  adcnonilions  to  him,  air." 

"Not  so,  I  trust;  had  there  not  been  mate- 
rUts  to  work  with,  1  could  not  liave  worke<l, 
tbou  knoweat;  and  I  believe  all  the  service  I 
'as  bringing  his  heart  round  sooner  than 
uld  liave  otlicrwise  come.  Now  my  next 
wish  is  lo  see  thy  sons  married  and  settled. 
Prank  smiles  and  looks  knowing ;  is  there  any 
thin?  or  the  sort  going  Ibrward !" 

"Yes,  sir;  your  history  of  yourself  was  not 
A  on  me,  in  any  way,  I  trust,  nor  on  my 
brother;  for.asyou  married oneofyourfather- 
in-law'a  daughters,  we  contrived  to  fall  in  lovo 
with  our  ralhLT-m-law'H  nieces;  from  whose 
fortunes,  at  his  death,  that  generous  man  was 
willing  to  lake  one-half,  for  our  sokes;  and  as 
be  and  my  mother  are  now  not  present,  1  will 
add,  that  they  are  well  connected  on  the  mo- 
ther's side,  and,  havmg  been  educated  by  her 
raUtions,  are  highly  accomplished." 

■*I  shall  not  take  whatlhey  areon  thj  word, 

Frank,  but  judge  for  myself;  and  1  "     

to  pass  part  of  the  honeymoon  at 
How  truly  do  I  rejoice  to  see  you  all 

■  a  family  of  love! — For  widely  Indeed  do 
rander  trom  the  right  path,  and  the  path 
of  happiness,  even  here,  when  we  give  way  to 
the  bitterness  of  resentment,  and  forget  thu 
newest  and  most  alluring  of  all  (he  command- 
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I  wju  dining  some  rears  ago  at  the  house 
of  s  country  gentleman,  whoM  aaceslors,  male 
and  female,  ornamented  the  walls  arouod  me. 
Some  of  them  were  painted  by  Van  Dycfc, 
Leiy,  and  Knoller ;  and  aa  I  love  lo  look  at 
portraits,  i  took  every  opportunity  of  gaiW 
them.  But  my  attention  was  at  lengUi  for 
Uy  attracted,  and  aa  powerfully  nrraoleJ,  liy 
the  countenance  of  a  lady  amongit  tlttllliD  tM 
costume  of  Charles  the  Second'a  '  -^^•- 
I  the  picture  was  evidently  not  ] 
same  hand  which  immorlaJiied 
iBampion  Court. 
11/   Jbe  /  ducented  a  dUTereneeia 

w 


WOB  o'er 
and  hanging  below  the  rows  of  white  beads 
which  encircled  her  beautiful  throat,  i 
larce  ruby  cross. 

Icould  describe  her  dress,  if  I  cliose  il,  wilh  I 
tedious  minuteness;  I  could  also,  perhaps,  give 
an  idea  of  the  faulllesa  regularity  of  her  fea- 
tures; while  the  epithet  pearly  misht  convey 
lo  the  cya  the  soft  transparent  white  of  her 
complexion;  hut  her  countenance  cannot  be 
described — sufSce  that  I  found  it  nearly  im- 
fnssihle  to  divert  my  eyes  from  those  expres- 
sive ones  which  seemed  fixed  on  mine ;  and 
that  1  soon  perceived  my  host,  who  was  nearly 
a  stranger  to  me,  observe  the  fascination  which 
I  was  under,  with  pleasure  and  interesL 

At  lenglli  I  resolved  lo  ask  the  name  of  this 
interesting  creature;  but  it  was  in  fear,  lest  I 
should  be  forced  to  forego  my  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration by  Ihe  mortifying  osBurance  that  thia 
lady,  who  certainly  looked  as  if  she  was  >on>e- 
My,  had  been  one  of  the  beautiea  most  ad- 
mired in  Charles's  licentious  court ;  and  I 
wished  to  believe  her  a  being  loo  pure  lo  have 
breathed  so  unholy  an  air.  But  my  feara  were 
for  though  1  heard  ahe  waa  a  lady  of 
was  unknown  to  me;  and  t 
enjoyed  no  unfiecoming  dis- 
tinction. 

Meanwhile  my  host  continued  lo  regard  me 
wilh  a  very  meaning  countenance ;  and  the 
mote  so  as  he  ohscrvM  that,  even  to  the  last 
moment  of  our  remaining  in  the  dinner-room, 
my  eyes  were  altracled  lo  this  picture;  and 
that  while  waiting  to  be  led  lo  the  carriage  in 
the  evening,  I  stole  into  the  dining-pnilour, 
which  opened  near  the  hall-door,  lo  gaze  on 
my  favourite  again. 

But  he  did  not  notice  my  engmiment,  ether- 
ise than  by  a  kind  smile,  till  he  handed  ma 
lo  the  carriage.     He  then  said,  "  We  shall 
eel  again  soon,  I  hope;  for  your  friends  are 
iming  hither  to  spend  a  day  or  two,  and  Ihey 
have  promised  lo  try  to  bring  you  with  them 
—Will  you  come?    [  think  you  will,  for  that 
picture  will  attract  you  hither ;  and  the  original 
of  that  picture  I  will  then  introduce  to  your 
acquaintance. " 

"The  original  of  that  picture!"   cried  1; 
pmy  explain." 

"  Not  now ;  come  hither  again,  and  I  will." 
So  bribed.  I  could  not  refuse;  and  at  som^i 
iDCOflvunience  to  myself,  I  accompanied  my 
TrlfadM  an  thvir  visit. 

Not  twig  aller  our  arrival,  my  host  took  me 

]mi>  ■  room  which  he  called  ha  study,  where 

mclure  of  the  aame  lady, 

-  lint  of  ■  ni—     ""•  ' 
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portrait  I  also  saw  hangiiur  on  one  aide  of 
ner  a  wbole*len^h  picture  ofa  very  handsome 
elderlj  man ;  and  on  the  other  aide  aa  hand- 
aome  a  young  man ;  while  over  the  door  was 
a  head  of  an  ordinary-looking  man,  in  the  dress 
ofa  common  mechanic 

**AII  these  pictures,**  said  my  host,  **are 
illustrative  of  an  event  in  the  life  of  Uiat  lady, 
with  whose  countenance  you  are  so  stronsly 
fascinated ;  and  the  excessive  interest  she  has 
excited  in  you,  has  determined  me  to  intrust 
into  your  hands  a  manuscript  relation  of  the 
remarkable  events  of  her  lite,  written  by  her- 
self. They  appear  to  me  worthy  of  bein^  dis- 
closed to  the  world;  though  I  have  hitherto 
complied  with  the  deaire  of  my  parents,  (her 
great-grandchildren,)  and  shown  the  manu- 
script only  to  vcrv  particular  friends.  But  if 
you  think  that  to  is  little  narrative  could  be 
published  with  effect,  and  with  probable  ad- 
vantage to  others,  I  wish  it  to  be  made  pub- 
lic ;  provided  that  you  promise  to  alter  every 
name  in  the  story,  and  give  no  clue  to  the 
world  to  discover  who  were  the  real  actors  in 
the  scenes  in  question." 

With  these  conditions  I  promised  to  comply; 
and  with  great  eagerness  I  sat  down  to  peruse 
the  manuscript  intrusted  to  me,  especially  as 
my  host  told  me,  he  had  another  picture  oi  the 
lady  to  show  me  when  I  bad  read  it. 

A  perusal  of  it  increased  my  admiration  of 
that  being  whose  countenance  still  lived,  and 
still  shone  so  brightly  on  the  speaking  canvass. 
And  I  venture  to  give  her  story  to  the  world, 
and  in  her  own  words  too ;  not  without  hope 
that  others  may  be  led  by  the  perusal  to  feel  a 
degree  of  that  interest  in  it  which  I  experienced 
myself. 


**  I  WAS  born  in  the  year  1642,  and  I  need 
not  tell  those  whom  I  address  that  I  am  of 
an  ancient  family ;  nor  that,  as  a  child  of  a 
younger  brother,  and  the  eldest  of  seven  chil- 
dren, my  prospects  of  fortune  were  for  many 
years  of  my  life  inferior  to  the  advantages  of 
my  birth. 

"It  is  equally  needless  for  me  to  inform 
them  that  I  saw  the  light  just  as  the  discon- 
tents in  England  were  ripening  into  a  civil 
war. 

**  But  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain 
even  to  those  who  know  my  father's  political 
opinions,  and  how  devotedly  attached  he  al- 
ways was  to  what  are  now  called  Whig  prin- 
ciples, why,  on  the  expected  execution  of  his 
sovereign  in  the  year  1649,  (seven  years  after 
my  birth,)  he  lefl  England  in  disgust,  and 
jomed  his  elder  brother,  a  determined  loyalist, 
on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Durance. 

''It  was  because  my  father,  though  he  fully 
admitted  the  right  of  the  parliament  to  depose 
the  king,  could  not  approve  the  vote  for  his 
execution,  and  not  from  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal attachment  counteracting  the  power  of 


principle,  bat  from  a  deepHfooted  opiiuoB  wtiA 
he  entertained  thai  aUowancea  ■Doold  ahrafs 
be  made  for  a  being  bora  Ibr  aovereiga  swaj, 
and  oooaequently  to  tiie  eactraordinaiy  templft- 
tions  and  disadvantasea  inseparable  horn  Ifce 
situation.  He  therefire  thought  that  the  » 
dulgence  due  to  those  errors,  the  result  of  a 
rani  in  life  to  whicb  the  culprit  did  not  esl 
himaeff^  should  have  led  the  unhappy  wmi- 
arch's  judges  to  have  changed  hia  lentfnBe 
from  death  into  banishment 

<*  These  sentiments  were,  uneonacioiMly  Is 
himself  encoum^  in  my  &ther  bf  the  qaia^ 
unfelt,  bat  sure  mfluence  of  my^beloven  bmh 
ther ;  who— bein^  a  Provence  bf  the  mates- 
nal  side,  a  catholic,  and  the  yomiger  dasfliicr 
ofa  Soc^h  baron,  had  ideas  of  the  divioe  rigbl 
of  kings,  and  of  the  sacredneas  of  their  pemMy 
which  even  her  love  ibr  her  hosband  and  rs- 
spect  for  his  opinkms  could  not  in  any  sCnng 
degree  subdue.    Gladly  then  did  she  listen  to, 
my  father's  eloquence,  when  he  talked  of  ths| 
crvef  tentenee  of  the  king ;  while  he,  delighted  i 
to  be  able  to  agree  with  her  in  one  of  her  po-. 
litical  opinions,  and  gratified  by  the  ooosenos-' 
ness  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  woman  whom 
he  adored,  was  continually  earoreaaing  his  dih 
gust  at  the  approaching  end  of  the  nmnrch  on 
the  scaflbld,  till  he  worlced  np  her  feelings  and 
his  own  to  such  a  pitch  of  generoos  indigna*. 
tion  on  his  side,  and  of  Ipyalty  on  heia,  that  he 
turned  indignant  fhm  the  apparent  approach 
of  republican  rules,  and  hartened  with  Ui 
fiimily  to  take  up  his  future  reaidenoe  in  Pko> 
vence. 

'*  But  in  this  act  of  self-banishment  from  his ' 
native  land,  inspired  by  generous  pity  rather  j 
than  loyal  feeling,  evaporated  all  my  father*f ' 
respect  to  his  monarch,  and  to  the  caa«e  of 
loyalty ;  and  never  again  did  his  beloved  vife 
and  he  sympathise  in  any  political  feeling;  for, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Durance,  and  from  t 
country  of  political  despotism,  he  turned  mtny 
a  longmg  and  admiring  look  towards  the  btnb 
of  the  Tliames ;  and  hailed  with  enthosiaan 
the  power,  and  the  rising  fame  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England. 

"  He  was,  however,  quite  happy  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  and  peculiarly  alive  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  around  us.  My  mother  had  t 
great  passion  for  gardens,  and  she  was  partico- 1 
larly  fond  of  the  cultivation  of  flowerp.  Our, 
garden,  therefore,  was  really  an  orange  grove, 
and  our  grapes  rivalled  those  of  the  Plesperidos. 
But  orange-trees,  and  grapes  were,  in  profih 
sion,  natives  of  Provence;  and  in  them  mj 
mother  had  only  to  cultivate  the  spontaneooa 
produce  of  nature.  But  ahe  sighed  to  obtain 
also  such  ornaments  for  her  parterre  as  art 
alone  could  procure  her;  —  and  jonqoilles and 
other  flowers  cultivated  for  the  peculiar  grati- 
flcation  of  the  French  monarch,  the  laxurioos 
Louis  XIV.,  were  soon  obtained  for  her  bj  my 
rich  and  kind  uncle ;  till  our  bouse  was  lite- 
rally embosomed  in  fragrance.  , 
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**  Alas !  ehc  had  herself  the  twortnees  and  :  pose  it,  if  I  had  an  opportunity  of  marrying  in 
.'  the  fadinir  beauty  of  the  fair  creations  which  !  England  more  to  his  satisfaction. 
she  cherished ;  fi)r  I  had  scarcely  reached  the       "'  But  to  part  was  at  that  moment  unavoida- 


'  afo  of  seventeen,  when  consumption,  as  uMial, 
cloth'^  in  the  briifht  tints  of  ^till  incrcasiiifr 
beauty,  removed  this  spotless  b<*in;;  to  anothor 
state  of  existrnce,  and  bequeathed  to  me  the 
ta^k  of  cnnsrilinjir  niy  alnuvt  frenzied  pnrent 
umler  her  loss ;  and  of  trying;  to  be  a  mother 

i  to  the  children  whom  ahe  had  left 

I      *■  It  is  painful  indeed  to  me  to  recall  the  ex- 

'  eesaive  sutTerinj;  of  my  bereaved  father  during 

the  enusuinflf  year.     But  another  lamentable 

,  event  roused  him  at  Icn^h  from  his  stupor,  for 


ble,  as  Delaval  could  not  leave  the  lin^ring 
d(?ath-bed  of  his  tondrr  relation ;  and  with  an 
ajerimizinff  heart  1  bade  my  last  adieu  to  the 
lamented  dead,  and  to  the  as  tenderly  beloved 
living.  Yes,  it  was  by  the  tomb  of  my  moth*'r 
that  I  bade  my  lover  farewell ;  and  before  her 
tomb  I  renewed  my  vows  of  eternal  constancy 
to  that  lover  wliose  attachment  had  been  hal- 
lowed to  me  by  her  warmest  approbation. 

"We  left  trance  in  the  year  1(360— the 
year  of  the  Restoration ;  and  when  we  reacli- 


.  the  sake  of  his  family.  My  uncle,  my  faUier's  ^  England  and  its  busv  metropolis,  we  found 
elder  brother,  with  whom  we  resided,  survived  •  >^  *  ^^^^  ^  revelry  and  delight ;  at  least  such . 
my  mother  only  a  year  and  a  half;  and  as  mv  ^'"^  ^^^  appearance  which  it  exhibited  in  the 
&ther  was  his  heir,  and  as  the  property  which  ^^^^^^  >"  **»»^**  ^'^  "^^"^  ?  ^^^  ^^^^  *™cc  of 
he  left  in  Vln^l^nd  was  considerable,  both  in  r^'Publican  and  fanatical  gloom  had  vanished, 
wutea  and  money,  it  was  judged  retpiisite  I  *""  P"^^>c  and  private  feasts  and  rejoicings; 
that  my  father  should  go  to  England  tu  take  i  b**Fpoke  the  general  satisfaction  which  the ' 
poageasion  i  restoration  of  the  king  had  given.    London  . 

'     -Hope  al«.  whiopcrod  to  him  th^t  he  miirht  T""^  'i"""  '  *'<'°*' »''°?,''*;'''',«f  •»*n  «"- 

derive  balm  to  hi.  Wounded  .pirit  »it>m  .n  on-  ""i""!'!  '"  u-car  sombre  black   kmger  than 

tire  ehanse  of  «enp ;  he  therefore  ea,;erly  re-  ?""^  ^'  "««"•"  .'"^''Tk'""'  if    '  °"  ^"**' ' 

•olfed  to  I.^ve  that  paradi*..  now  b^L  a  '?«f  "  f-  '^B'^'^/  '""'^'^  ^l""^^^ JVIV^  "'* 

:de«rt  in  h,»  eye.;  while  I  reluctantly  umlor-  ""^y  "^  P?-*. "^  K""""'  ''j"""'  «>e'«»'«'"8  '" 

.  look  to  prepare  for  oiir  departure.     Not  that  I  "Tu  t"^    /'.k"'^!^^  u^k      "™.""*"1-  i. 

did  not  welcome  the  i<lea  rf.ny  ehanire  likely  .   "  "l"  "'y/'"'" ^^'V^" '^'T  'T^ 

'  to  rertore  n.y  &ther  to  health  of  mind ;  but  '"^  '«i««lutcnc..,  and  thia  cotirtly  .p(endour 

..•  .iCw.! ;.^/ ».«».  -.- I   t^  -  .     ai      I      succoedinff  to  republican  simplicity,  with  a 

my  tnections  were  engaged   to  a  youth  who  •  •  j       •    i  im    l      ^      ^ 

wL  •  year  or  two  older  than  myi>lf;  who«.   ""P''^'""''  "^  «  JI^'S"^  '^^J^  ""'"'***  ""' 

nioth..r  wa.  a"  relatirm  of  my  molherX  and   "":•'  «''"";;?:•'«>  ""^'"ff '^"i^■•"5«»■ 

:.a.k..   i;..^i    :«   i>»..^»-^   ...;.i     i:     »,  .        i    oitions,  on  which  alone  he  had  lioped  the  king 

■  wnci   lived    in   rr«»vence   with    his  maternal  i  •    j  u  .      i    u   i  .  •  V        i  •  .  J 

««.»j.»^iK«P   ..  ».;-  r.ti..>..   ^^  «r  *u^  «^» '  "*a  o***^"  restored,  had  not  even  been  hinted 

grandtnotner,  as  ins  tattier,  one  ot  the  moiil     »ur      .i-       _*.4  .i         isj 

devoted  of  lovali^t^  had  aenl  hi.  aon  from  I  »'• '^f°'«/'V^""'*''^"' f,?,  T  ^K''"iJ^' 
.  Scotland,  hi.  native-  land,  that  he  mi^ht  be  aafe '  '""^  «''"  """  """'  ?=»"". ^  V''"'" ."'c  .SecofM) 

!>  ^,  .11  ,i  .  ^^ii^  ...#««  !-«• ,«.  -:..;!„.  —  was  not  a  «cene  in  which  it  was  desirable  for 

,  trom  alt  t.ie  perils  attendant  on  civil  wars.  l*     i       u.       .  u  i     i     a      l^ 

'  his  daughters  to  move,  he  resolve«!,  after  he 

I  •*  His  father  was  now  dead,  and  those  wars  had  been  prc'sented  at  court  himself,  to  retire 
m-ere  at  an  end  ;  and  Delaval  was  preparin?  to  ;  into  a  beautiful  valley  in  Cumberland,  where 
retom  to  Scotland,  to  toke  possession  of  his,  ,ny  uncle  hnd  p<i«iessed  an  eMale;  and  to  de- 

^  patrimonv.  when  he  was  detained  in  Fnncp  ;  vote  himwlf,  in  alwolute  rt>tirement,  to  the  ed- 
by  the  illness  of  his  gramlmother ;  and  was  [  ucation  (assihtrd  by  a  Cambridge  scholar)  of 
anabl«*,  as  he  intended,  to  accompany  uh  to   my  young  brother. 

[  Eoglaml.     This  was  indeed  a  trial  to  us  both, '      "  How*"!  rejoiced  in  this  resolution  of  my ' 
aa  we   had   never  l»een  separated   for  many    father's!     Because  to  me  the  world  had  r.o 

.  years,  and  were  looking  forwanl  to  an  irn-  charm,  nor  indeed  any  scene  where  Delaval 
mediate  union,  when  we  reached  my  native    was  not;    but  in  retii^ment.I  knew  that  I 

I  country.  I  fihould  be  living  for  him,  if  not  with  him  ;  and 

i      **  We  regretted  this  separation  the  more,   that  no  other  object  would  be  likely  to  come 
because  mv  fiither  (who,  though  he  loved  De-   between  me  and  the  object  of  my  affection. 
iaval,  disliked  both  his  politics  and  his  religion,)   Still  my  father  would  have  pro^'ed  his  mind  to 
wished  me  to  marry  a  pn)testant  and  a  man  of  be  in  a  more  healthy  condition,  had  he  resolved 
hii  own  political  principles;    and  my  lover,   to  go  at  once  to  his  paternal  estate  in  Surrey, 
ibnogh  mod«'rate  in  his  opinions,  and  far  from  '  which  was  ready  for  our  reception,  and  where ' 
a  hi^  to  his  creed,  was  a  lo}'aliKt  and  a  ca-    it  was  now  fitting  that  he  should  reside. 
tbolic.     But  to  me  —  wlio,  as  well  as  my  sis-  i     **  But  to  Cumbi>rland  we  removed.   And  my 
ten,  had  been  educated  in  my  mother's  re-   father  found,  that,  though   many  beauties  of 
Uffion,  and  was  rather  inclined  to  her  feelings .  nature  surrounded  our  liabitation,  the  aid  of 
of  attachment  to  the  Stuarts  —  my  lover's  opi- i  art  was   necewary  to  make   it  comfortable. 
oiooa  were  an  additional  recommendation  of  Rocks  and  mountains  closed  us  in  on  every ' 

<  him ;  and  1,  like  DeU\'al,  was  fearful  lest  my   side,  and  through  our  lawn  glided  the  silvery 

.  &ther,  who  had  always  given  a  reluctant  con-   Derwent,  while  the  murmurs  of  natural  water- 
to  our  marriage,  shrmld  be  induced  to  op- .  falls  saluted  the  car  of  the  wandcra r ;  and 
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tbon  ftlla,  aflar  t>  fhw  hoars  oT  nin,  glittered 
thtougb  iha  trsM  in  the  mblmii^  ir  movn- 
tain  toneDta.  But  then  few  were  the  Aiwen 
that  bhxaiMd  arouod  vn,  and  not  verj  plentiful 
or  ezcellent  waa  onr  rrait;  and  my  lather  r» 
eolTed,  by  expending;  a  caoaiderable  mkd  in 
hot-booMt,  and  in  imparting  ftnita  and  flowera 
tmn  the  continent,  to  mahe  oar  English  resi- 
dence resemble,  m  much  aa  ponlble,  the  villa 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  Durance. 

"  I  considered  this  ezpeiwTe  design  aa  a 
proof  of  the  restlessneas  <J  his  mind ;  but  I 
did  not  regret  its  beinir  pot  in  execution,  be- 
cause it  (rave  him  occupation,  led  him  to  take 
exercise,  and  to  be  mncli  in  the  open  air,  and, 
tberebre,  did  him  good;  though  I  eoald  not 
but  perceive,  that,  while  putting  his  plan  in 
execution,  he  miMed  the  clawtc  judgment  and 

I  the  tasleful  atill  of  her  whom  he  bad  Iflat; 

I  and  often,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  has  asked 
me,  when  he  hid  given  hie  orders  to  the  gar- 
deners, whether  I  thought  an  would  uve 
approved  of  what  be  bad  d<me. 

"At  length  his  improvements  were  finished; 


mj  bther  to  me,  at  ImI;  *  I  eaoMit  •)■;  bsn^< 
and  we  moat  muuve  nto  oofny. 

"  Tn  Sorrw  we  went ;  and  glM  indeed  wtn  I 
we  to  leave  OM  apol  whtt  Ibr  ever  leiiiuiid 
us  what  tfeasores  we  bed  oswe  iinwusstJ  and 
poiaeasednoBiate;  tbr  in  kMin^  ber  deer  ehi). 
drei,  we  asamiJ  to  loae  titeir  modwr  over' 
again ;  and  aa  m*  fclher  now  ftued  tlm  Oe 
air  of  tbe  ixfftii  W  bees  too  eoM  fiw  ikse 
tender  beings,  be  became  doobly  waichfol  over 


"The' seat  to  whidi  wa  were  now  fuaf 
waa  the  place  oT  my.  fttbet'a  both.  Whrn ; 
we  reached  Iba  reneraUe  portal,  and  paoari ' 
through  a  line  of  aemnto  clatlked  ia  deep 
mooming,  and  rtwwing  I7  tkeir  camrteaanas 
that  they  well  remembered  on  what  sad  occ*. 
■ion  tbey  had  been  dcMred  lo  aaaafne  that  diaai^ . 
my  father's  grief  hecune  incapable  of 
Two  of  the  servanto  bed  lived  there  ei 


Dale,  as  our  residence  waa  call- 
ed, became  a  bower  erf'  sweets,  rivalling  our 
Prench  dwelling ;  while  one  blooming  boy  and 
two  as  blooming  girls,  besides  myseir,  gan> 
bolted  over  tbe  smiling  lawn,  or  climbed  tbe 
frowning  rock,  and  forced  m^  bther  to  look 
from  the  painful  past  to  the  fairsmiling  luture, 
torced  him  to  forego  his  melancholy  conlGm- 
platinn  of  the  wife  whom  he  bad  lost,  in  de- 
iightfiil  anticipation  of  the  comfort  which  he 
should  derive  from  (he  children  who  remained 


"But  faster  1! 


[)  the  n 


fist  than  the  torrent  descends  from  the  brow 
of  the  rock,  lied  these  delightful  possessions 
from  the  gras]>  of  my  father. 

"Their  mother's  malady  beamed  brightly 
from  the  dsrh  eyes  of  all  these  precious  chil- 
dren, and  blonmcd  on  their  youthful  cheeks ) 
and  soon,  only  too  soon,  the  dark  and  solemn 
train  of  their  successive  fiinerBlo,  wound  along 
that  smiling  lawn  ao  lately  joyous  with  their 
innocent  gambols,  and  formed  an  overwhelm- 
ing contrast  with  the  bright  and  vivid  colour- 
ing of  our  houEe  and  our  gardens. 

"A  contrast  soon  insupportable;  for  we 
were  now  only  two  solitary,  silent,  sighing, 
beings,  where  once  the  gay  and  piercing  ac- 
cents of  sportive  childhood  had  echoed  round 
our  dwelling,  and  in  the  valley.  While  nature 
and  art  seemed  laughing  around  ua  In  all  the 
varied  hues  of  summer,  my  father  and  myself, 
robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  death  and  woe,  stalk- 
er the  beauteous  scene,  unconncioua  of  its  j 
ns  or  its  fragrance ;  and,  like  the  statues 
that  adorned  the  walks,  were  as  incapable  of  | 
tasting  their  loveliness,  and  as  unmoved  by  it,  j 
as  tho^e  marbles  shining  amongst  it 

"  'This  is  not  to  be  home,  Adelaide,'  aaid  I 


[lowed  btm  thither;  bad  mumed  with w to.' 
England ;  and  had  bera  sent  frcMU  Cnmberhid ; 
by  ray  father,  to  prepere  every  thing  fir  Ui' 
vtaiting  the  abode  oT  lua  ancertowi  I 

"  Never  had  I  aeeo  my  Ulier  nan  eon-' 
pletely  overwhrimed  Ibatt  he  waa  that  cvi», 
ing ;  and  he  retired  to  his  rooca  aa  soon  aa  ■• 
arrived.  Thia  1  expected,  and  rejoiced  at,  m 
he  waa  alwaya  better  ftr  the  eceeaaive  ii^ 
gence  of  his  feelings;  and  bia  niinl,  a*  nmil 
rebounded  from  tbe  atrong'  ptcsnre  of  agcey 
10  comparative  cheerfulness;  for,  when  be  ap- 
peared the  next  morning  at  breakftrt,  I  Ibaiiil 
him  eagerly  entering  into  plana  for  improrinf 
his  cftale,  and  new*-uiinishing  the  house;  onJ 
lie  was  very  anxious  to  know  whether  he  mn 
likely  to  find  agreeable  neighbours  in  tbe  get 
tlemen  and  the  families  around  us. 

"  My  father  seemed  plcaaed,  too,  to  rewllrcl 
that  we  were  only  twenty  miles  from  Ixodca; 
and  I  saw  that,  though  he  choee  retiremral  tr 
the  medicine  of  hia  grief  for  tha  Iocs  of  nj 
mother,  he  was  resolved  to  try  to  baDish  to 
present  sorrow  by  company  and  amusementa 

■>  He  did  not,  however,  Gnd  it  an  ea^  luk 
to  make  neighbours  and  friends  of  the  grotlc- 
men  whooe  estates  joined  oura;  for,  prrsaniing 
on  his  avowed  disapprobation  of  the  death  of 
the  late  king,  which  dtsapprobatioo  cat  m 
strong  as  to  drive  him  from  his  coantry.  he 
thought  himsFlf  privileged  to  be  occasionllT 
aa  disloyal  in  his  expressions  coaccrDing  hit 
living  king  as  he  chose.  And  as  our  aeigh- 
hours  were  chiefly  Tories,  whose  ccaveimtMi 
and  sentiments  were  as  disagreeable  to  my  fa- 
ther as  his  could  be  to  them,  visiting  iater- 
course  waa  no  sooner  begun,  than  it  «is  is- 
sensibly  dropped  sgaia;  and  if  tbey  tboo^l 
Mr.  Palklaod  a  dangerous  and  diaaflhted  m 
he,  on  his  aide,  had  little  doubt  that  it  was  1 
aafe  to  speak  in  each  company.    Tim  imfi 
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•ion  incrc«aed  my  fither's  averekm  to  Torieis  j  religion ;  and  as  he  was  every  day  apparently 
!  and  1  had  the  misery  of  seeing,  when  Delaval, '  near  the  close  of  his  hlameless  life,  I,  as  well  | 
■  OQ  the  death  of  his  relation,  hastened  to  Eng- ,  as  Delaval,  shrunk  from  wounding,  hy  our  re- ; 
i  land,  and  took  up  his  abode  near  us,  tliat  my  !  cantation,  a  heart  that  loved  us. 


I  &tber*s  dislike  to  him,  as  his  son-in-law,  was 
1  heightened  by  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
of  the  same  sentiments  as  his  ofiending  neigh- 
'  hours ;  and  that  he  thought  it  very  hard  the  only 
child  now  left  him,  shmild  be  bent  on  forming 
a  union  which  he  could  on  no  ground  whatever 
approve;  —  for  1  was  become  a  considerable 


**  In  the  meanwhile  my  father,  being  disap- 
pointed of  neiglibours  in  the  country,  invited  • 
guests  from  London ;  and  the  repose  of  our , 
new  abode,  which  both  Delaval  and  myself  so ' 
highly  valued,  was  only  too  oflen  destroyed. 

^  To  me  the  society  of  my  lover  and  my  fa-  \ 
ther  was  sufficient  tor  my  happiness.    I  not' 


heiress,  and  Delaval  was  a  man  of  very  small  only  loved  my  much-tried  parent  because  such 
landed  property.  However,  at  present,  my  fa- '.  was  his  relationship  to  me,  but  I  was  proud  of 
ther  benaved  to  him  with  tolerable  kindness ; '  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  and  I  hung  with  \ 
and  though  he  forbade  us  to  think  of  marriage,  I  eager  and  desiring  ear  on  every  display  of  his ; 
while  the  term  of  our  mourning  was  unex-   uncommon  eloquence ;  though,  I  must  own,  j 

that  when  his  eloquence  was  displayed  on  po- 
litical subjects,  I  trembled  lest  what  he  said 
should  be  repeated  to  persons  in  power,  and , 


1,  we  felt  that  prohibition  too  just,  to  look 
oo  it  as  an  omen  of^ ultimate  disappointment. 

**  But  we  had  more  to  prognosticate  of  evil 
firoin  my  father's  frequent  sneers  at  our  reli- 
gious belief.     Both  Delaval  and  I  were  at  this 


that  he  should  make  himself  liable  to  sufier ! 
from  the  arm  of  authority.    Indeed,  I  hsve' 


time  seriously  studying  the  evidences  for  and  ;  never  known  a  more  accomplished  person  tlian 
against  our  creed.    But  the  moment  Delaval    my  beloved  parent 

fancied  it  posnible  that  his  interest  might  be  i     "In  beauty  of  form  and  face  he  had  few,  if 
anoonsciously  influencing  his  convictions,  and  '  any  competitors.    He  had  a  greater  command 
.  that  the  wish  to  conciliate  my  father  might  be   and  choice  of  words  than  any  one  with  whom  ■ 
<  the  origin  of  his  lately  awakened  doubts,  his  - 1  ever  conversed,  and  his  mind  was  stored  with ' 
.  scrupulous  integrity  made  him,  as  it  were,  re-   elegant  as  well  as  useful  learning.  | 

trace  his  steps;  and  he  clung  more  closely  to       "He  was  a  considerable  proficient  in  the 
the  belief  which  before  he  was  on  the  point  of  scientific  part  of  music,  and  an  excellent  judge  | 
abandoning.  ;  of  the  practical ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  b^ 

i     **  It  was  the  same  with  me.    The  moment  >  swordsmen  of  his  time. 
;  that  I  felt  my  ftith  an  object  of  ridicule,  and  I     "  But,  alas!  grief  had  a  visible  effect  on  this 
,  that  the  lauf^h,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  with- '  usually  active  man,  and  powerful  mind ;  and, ' 
■tand,  was  directed  against  me  with  a  view  to  •  as  I  before  observed,  Delaval  and  I  soon  saw  > 
;  induce  me  to  abjure  my  opinions,  self-distrust   how  much  that  mind  was  unhinged,  by  the  i 
'  took  possession  of  my  mind,  and  I  trembled   comparatively  frivolous  purpuits  in  which  he 
leat  1  mistook  fear  of'^  man  for  the  convictions .  tried  to  lose  his  sense  of  unhappiness. 
of  conscience.    At  these  times,  both  Delaval       "  Mv  father  was  resigned  in  one  sense  of  the ; 
and  myself  used  to  perform  tlie  rites  o^  our    word,  because  he  was  a  Christian,  and  could . 
o>wo  church  in  the  little  chapel  which  my  un-   in  sincerity  of  heart  repeat,  *Thy  will,  O  liord, ', 
cle,  himself  a  Catholic,  had  fitted  up  in  his   be  done!*     But  he  was  not  enough  of  a  practi- 
gardcn,  with  more  than  usual  feelin? ;  and  the   cal  Christian  to  endure  in  unret<i8ting  silence 
amiable  priest  who  officiated  at  the  altar  there,   and  calmness  the  privations  which  had  befiillen 
had  the  satinfaction  of  beholding  in  us  him.     Hence  a  constant  restlet*neas,  a  con- 
;h  devout  worshippers,  as  afler  my  well- '  stant  want  of  excitement,  led  him  tosouander 
ig,  but  in  that  instance,  injudicious  pa-   money  in  building,  planting,  making  snrubbe- 
rent,  had  made  a  recent  attack  on  the  fully  of  ries  and  hot^houses,  and  in  filling  his  house . 
our  belief.     How  much  did  this  remind  me  of:  with  %'ery  expensive  guests.     It  was  indeed  a 
tbe  fable  of  the  Traveller  and  his  Cloak !         ;  respectable  sort  of  dram-drinking ;  still  it  was 
**Tbe  priest  whom  1  have  just  mentioned, '  a  species  of  intoxication;  and  Delaval  and  I 
was  also  an  obstacle  to  any  religious  cluinge   could  only  reconcile  ourselves  to  its  mischicv- 
ia  me    He  had  been  my  mother's  confessor  in   ous  efTt^t,  both  on  my  father's  character  and 
ber  early  youth,  having  been  domestic  chap-   his  fortune,  by  reflecting  that  the  misery  of  his 
laio  to  her  father.    He  had  then  become  chap-   mind  mi^ht  have  taken  another  turn,  and  led ; 
lain  to  my  uncle;  and  when  we  went  into   him  in  its  diseased  state  to  more  dangerous i 
Prance,  in  the  year  1(>I9,  we  found  him  still .  remedies — for  he  might  have  really  dnink,aod  . 
there,  and  still  officiating  at  the  altar ;  and  his   he  miffht  have  gamed. 

virtues,  his  unobtrusive  piety,  and  his  attach- 1     "'There  is  one  remedy,  dear  Adelaide,* aaid 
ment  to  my  mother,  won  so  much  on  my  fa-  <  Delaval  «milinsr,  *  which  he  may  yet  take,  and 
ther's  affections,  that  when  we  returned  to   which,  for  selfish  reasons,  1  should  much  pre- 
England,  he  could  not  bear  to  leave  the  good  ,  fcr.* 
old  man  behi.id,  though  he  was  then  more  than  ;     "  *  What  is  that  V 

eighty.     Nor,  in  his  presence,  did  he  ever,  in  j     "  *  He  may  fall  in  love,  and  marry  !*  I 

the  slightest  degree,  reflect  on  the  Catholic  i     "  *  And  can  you,*  replied  I  indignantly,  *  who . 


r 
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loved  and  revered  my  incomiNurthle  mother, 
wish  her  bosbuid  to  many  agmin  V 

^  *  Yefl^  if  he  gave  her  a  proper  Kiceeflaor ; 
for  then  I  might  hope  to  eaJl  yoa  mine,  Ade- 
laide, with  absolute  certainty.  Yoa  would  no 
longer  be  an  heiress,  as  yoor  father  wonid 
prraably  have  other  children ;  and  with  the  in- 
dependent fortnne  which  is  youn  in  right  of 
yoor  mother,  and  my  little  property,  we  shonld 
not  indeed  he  very  rich,  bat  we  might  he  very 
hapof,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnrance,  where 
we  first  learnt  to  love,  dearest  girl  !'— 

"•'On  the  banks  of  the  Durance!  Woold 
you  then  wish  us  to  leave  England,  and  live 
separated,  perhaps  fi>r  ever,  from  my  Ikther  f 

**  *  Yes;  but  not  till  you  were  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  his  happiness; — not  till  he  had  a 
wife  and  children,  Adelaide.* 

**  *  And  can  the  time  come,'  said  I,  bursting 
into  tears, '  when  I  can  be  no  lon^r  necessary 
to  his  happiness !  He  who  is  so  hind,  so  fbnd, 
so  good  a  parent !' 

**Nor  could  the  proof  which  Delaval  had 
just  given  mc  of  disinterested  love,  remove  the 
sense  of  pain  bv  a  sense  of  pleasure.  Delaval, 
who  had  raised  the  storm,  could  alone  allav  it; 
and  to  do  him  justice,  there  was  no  soothing 
that  the  most  tender  affection  could  suggest, 
which  he  did  not  exert  to  calm  my  wounded 
feelings.  And  he  at  length  succeeded;  but 
with  his  presence  vanished  my  recovered  com- 
posure; and  when  I  retired  for  the  night,  I 
felt  as  if  about  to  be  bereaved  of  my  dearest 
right  and  possession  —  my  father's  exclusive 
love.  But  as  I  loved  another,  why  should  not 
he  ?  And  I  was  at  last  forced  to  come  to  this 
conclusion ;  as  I  was  amply  provided  for,  and 
his  marrying  would  not  cast  mc  forth  to  seek 
a  home  or  a  maintenance,  I  had  no  right  to  re- 
pine at  his  forming  a  second  connexion,  pro> 
vided  that  it  was  one  worthv  of  him :  while 
the  thought  that  such  an  event  would  ensure 
my  imm^iate  union  with  Delaval,  reconciled 
me  at  length  to  the  probability  which  had  at 
first  80  cruelly  overwhelmed  me. 

"  It  was  now  the  year  16G2 ;  and  we  heard 
that  preparations  were  making  in  the  metro- 

Solis  to  receive  the  quecn-molher,  Henrietta 
faria,  who,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  St. 
Albans  and  others,  was  coming  over  on  a  visit 
to  her  son. 

"I  listened  to  this  apparently  unimportant 
news  to  me  with  perfect  composure;  and  no 
beating  of  my  heart,  no  trembling  of  my  limbs, 
as  if  in  warning  and  foreboding,  blanched  my 
glowin?^  cheek,  and  suffused  my  eyes  witn 
tears !  Then  there  can  indeed  be  no  such  thing 
as  presentiment;  else  the  tidings  of  this  ar- 
rival, so  big  with  fate  to  me,  could  not  have 
been  heard  by  me  without  overwhelming 
emotion ! 

"  The  queen-mother  at  length  reached  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  her  train  seemingly  came  a  Ma- 
dame du  Vernis,  her  daughter,  and  her  brother 
the  Marquis  de  Merinville.     These  persons 


hroiight'lettefB  of  reoonneDdfttion  to  wuw  ftAer 
from  anEofflish  ItieuA  of  oars,  who  hmikmmm^ 
them  abroad,  and  received  eivilitieB  horn  the; 
maranis;  which  cililitiei^  alas !  betbooghthe 
coald  not  repay  better  than  by  pving  tM  tn- 
vellen  an  introdnctioii  to  roj  niher  aad  Hf- 
■elf. 

••The  letter  to  my  fhtber  annmincif  Ihi 
letter  of  mtrodnrtlon,  which  we  had  not  yet 
received,  was  filled  with  praiaeB  of  the  betaiy, 
grace,  and  aceompliafamenti  of  the  mother  anil 
Uie  daughter.    MoiMiear  da  Venue  ««■  Mt! 
of  the  party,  it  also  stated,  becanae  Iw  had  aij 
office  about  the  court  whiefa  did  ool  elbv  of 
hisabaence. 

**  I  was  stroek  with  tiie  ezpfeaaioo  of  pka* 
anre  which  overspread  my  ikth/s^M  eoDttteMnn 
when  he  read  this  letter,  and  at  the  aatis&e- 
tion  with  which  he  desired  me  to  get  the  bat 
arartments  ready  for  theae  foreign  gvesis;— 
•For,'  saki  he,  •Adelaide,  I  shall  invite  then 
hither  directly.  And,'  added  he,  after  a  paoae, 
•  I  think  that  the  civUeet  way  will  be  to  go  Is 
London  myself  and  bring  them  down  with 
me.* 

*•  •  Moat  I  go  with  yoo,  airr  aaid  L 

•••No,  that  is  not  neceeaary;  bat  I 
Delaval  to  accompany  me,  aa  you  are  bersi 
without  a  cAopcrone,  Adelaide ;  and  I  mean  to' 
return  with  mv  guesta  immediately,  if  I  caa.* ' 

••  When  Delaval  and  1  were  alone  tagedMr,' 
I  thooffht  he  wore  a  pensive  air;  and  on  ariE-i 
ing  hnn  the  caose^  he  replied,  *In  the  fbiK[ 

flace,  I  do  not  like  leaving  you ; — in  the  not,' 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  these  foreigners  ccm-: 
ing  hither.  Your  fiither*s  friend,  who  reooro- ' 
mends  them,  is,  I  know,  a  thoughtless  mao ;  I 
must  venture  to  say,  that  I  think  your  htber 
equally  thoughtless  in  inviting  persons  of  whom 
he  knows  nothing,  to  be  residents  at  his  hoa«, 
and  under  the  same  roof  with  his  daughter. 
Poor  man !  I  see  that  he  catches  eag^j  tt 
any  thing  that  may  divert  his  mind  mum  bit 
trials.  But  sure  am  I,  that  if  that  mind  bad 
not  lost  a  little  of  its  original  delicacy  and  dis- 
crimination, by  the  destroying  touch  of  suffer- 
ing, he  would  not  have  so  immediately  decided 
to  offer  French  persons,  though  of  quality,! 
residence  under  his  own  roof  in  these  perikos 
times.' 

*'  I  agreed  entirely  with  what  Delaval  nid, 
and  listened  to  him  with  much  painful  fore- 
boding, assuring  him  that  I  should  anziooflr 
expect  to  receive  his  opinion  of  our  intended 
guests. 

"The  next  day  the  letter  of  introdoctiDn 
arrived,  inclosed  m  a  most  elegant  one  from 
Madame  du  Vernis;  and  my  delighted  iither 
set  off  with  Delaval,  in  his  pnst-coach  and 
four,  the  next  day,  to  London.  Oh,  how  eiger* 
ly  did  I  expect  a  letter  from  Delaval!  It 
came;  but,  alas!  it  told  me  nothing.  Mf 
father  did  not  ask  him  to  accompany  him  in 
his  visit  to  the  ladies  and  Monsieur  de  Merin- 
ville; and  he  feared  that  he  should  not  see 
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Ibem  «t  all  till  they  were  on  the  road  into 
Surrey.  *  Nor,*  added  he,  *  shall  I  see  much  or 
them  then,  as  I  find  that  I  am  to  ride  down  a 
Dew  )ady*8  horse  which  your  father  has  just 
purchased  for  you.* 

**  It  mi<;ht  be  weakness,  perhafMs  but  I  was 
iorry  to  see  my  father  set  off  in  such  a  style 
for  London,  with  a  view  to  bring  down  these 
Mnuigers  in  his  own  carria^  and  four;  be- 
cause 1  thouifht  that,  if  they  were  not  upright 
mod  honourable  persons,  they  might  be  induct, 
bj  the  appearance  of  opulence  which  he  thus 
exhibited,  into  forming  designs  on  him  which 
oUierwise  they  might  not  have  thought  of;  as 
I  knew  that,  in  France,  persons  except  of  very 

■  bij^  rank,  did  not  travel  in  a  style  like  that 
offiny  father.     But  I  reproached  myself  imme- 

'  dktely  for  what  might  be  very  unworthy  sus- 
picioii8»  and  tried  to  banish  them  from  my 

imiiid. 

*«That  day  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
&tber,  saying  that  he  should  return  the  day 
miiet  the  next,  and  bring  with  him  guests  that 
a  mooarch  even  might  be  proud  to  entertain ; 
— guests  that  he  was  most  happy  in  being  able 
to  remove  &r  from  the  corrupt  air  and  detest- 
able  influence  of  the  court  of  Charles  Stuart 
**I  was  sitting  in  mournful  contemplation 
uver  this  characteristic  letter,  when  the  good 

.  old  priest  entered  the  room,  who  eagerly  de- 

jmaiidcd  when  my  father  was  to  return,  and 
who  hit  expected  guests  were. 
•*  I  told  him. 

***  Are  they  catholics?*  said  he. 
**  *  No  doubt,*  replied  I,  *  as  they  come  in  the 
train  of  the  queen. 

I  **  *  Bon  /*  was  his  only  answer,  for  that  was 
nearly  enough  for  him  ;  and  he  withdrew  con- 

'  teoted.     But  not  so  did  he  leave  me. 

I  **  My  &ther*s  letter  was  short,  but  very  ex- 
pressive. His  triumph,  however,  in  bearing 
offtbeae  delightful  guests  from  the  contamina- 

j  tk»  of  the  court,  I  could  not  undentand ;  for  I 

•  fcuBd  it  difficult  to  believe  that,  if  they  had 

I  been  commanded  into  the  court  circle,  they 

j  oould  have  refused  to  ga 

I      **Long  and  heavily  passed  the  succeeding 

I  day.     But  on  the  morning  of  that  on  which  I 


to  expect  the  partv  from  London,  I  was 

-  afieeably  surprised  at  finding  Delaval  in  the 

*  breafcfkst-room  when  I  came  down ;  and  though 

jbia  oountenance  was  evidently  grave,  I  was 

alive,  at  first,  onlv  to  the  joy  of  seeing  him. 

But  the  tboughtfulness  of  his  air  soon  recalled 

ne  to  the  consciousness  that  he  had  something 

.  unpleasant  to  communicate;  and  I  begged  him 

not  to  keep  me  in  suspense. 

***  Though  I  rose  very  early,*  said  he,  *in 

>  onler  to  get  hitlier  before  them,  I  have  little  to 

,  My,  except  that  I  have  seen  this  Frenchman 

and  these  French  women,  and  that  I  do  not 

like  them.* 

••  •  Indeed  !* 

"'That  is — I  do  not  approve  them.  I  suspect 
I  tbat  both  the  nK)ther  ana  daughter  are  as  artful 


as  they  are  beautiful ;  and  that  De  Merinville, 
(who  IS  very  handsome,  very  cloveri^and  very 
insinuating,)  will  be,  O  dearest  Adelaide  — 
Merinville  will  be  very  soon  your  declared 
lover  !* 

»•  •  Well,  if  he  be— what  then  ?* 

^  *  What  then ! — Your  father  may  be  induced, 
perhaps,  to  favour  his  suit ; — not  because  he  is, 
they  say,  a  marquis  of  some  property,  and  of 
a  very  ancient  family  in  Britanny ;  but  what 
will  have  more  weight  with  your  &ther,  and  , 
make  him  still  more  hostile  to  me,  is,  that  be 
professes  himself  to  be  come  hither  with  a  full 
mtention  of  abjuring  the  errors  of  the  catholic  ; 
faith ;  and  he  also  professes  himself  a  foe  to  ; 
the  despotism  of  his  own  country.* 

*<  *  Let  him,'  replied  I  tenderlv ;  *  he  will , 
not  thereby  lead  me  to  abjure  my  love  for  you, . 
Delaval ;   nor  will  I  ever  marry  without  my  i 
own  approbation,  thouifh  I  will  n^ver  marry 
without  my  father's ;  therefore,  if  it  be  fear  of 
my  giving  you  up  that  makes  you  uneasy,  1 ; 
beg  you  to  fear  no  longer. — But  do  describe 
the  women  to  me.*  I 

**  *  I  cannot     Your  fatlier  took  roe  with  him 
to  call  on  them  the  morning  after  his  first  in- 
troduction; and  though  he  absolutely  raved 
about  the  beauty  of  both,  and  the  grace  of  Ma- 
dame du  Vcrnis,  I  found  he  had  scarcely  done 
them  justice.   Madame  du  Vemis  is  so  voung- 
looking,*  said  he,  *that  she  seems  like  her 
daughter's  elder  sister.     Her  eyes  are  dark, 
bright,  and  penetrating — I  might  call  them  in- 
quiring and  examining  eyes;  —  her  features; 
regular,  and  her  mouth  and  teeth  perfection,  j 
Her  fiffure  very  tall  and  commanding,  and  her  j 
anns  finclv  formed.    But  I  think  the  greatest,  ■ 
the  most  dangerous  cliarm  of  all,  is  her  man- 
ner, which  is  at  once  graceful  and  dignified — ' 
full  of  self-respect,  yet  insinuating;  and  could ! 
one  divert  oneself,  which  I  couM  never  do,  of' 
her  every  look,  gesture,  and  word,  being  the 
summit  of  art  —  I  should  think,  that  no  dis- ! 
engaged  man  coukl  resist  her  power,  whom 
she  was  resolved  to  charm.* 

^  *  Then  you  think  you  are  safe,  Delaval  ?*    • 

••  •  Think  I  am  safe,  Adelaide  ?    Think  only  j 
that  a  man  who  loves  you,  and  is  beloved  by  j 
you,  can  be  in  any  danger  from  another  wc^ 
roan,  and  that  woman  a  wife  .'* 

***Well,  well,  you  have  however  said 
enough,'  replied  I,  *  about  the  mother;  now 
go  to  the  daughter,  if  you  please.* 

**  *  As  far  as  appearances  go,  the  girl,  Adri- 
enne,  is  very  pretty  and  very  ag&^nte ;  so 
much  so,  that  till  her  mother  gave  her  (unob- 
served as  she  thought)  a  very  significant 
frown,  her  agoeeriet  were  addressed  to  roe. 
But  the  youn?  lady,  who  is  quick  at  taking  a 
hint,  averted  lier  eyes  directlv  from  roy  ob- 
serving ones,  and  confined  all  their  tenderness 
during  the  rest  of  the  visit  to  your  unconscious 
father.* 

"•My  fctherl* 

•*«  Yes;  rely  on  it  that  this  is  the  game  to 
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•be  pkyed.  Bat  he  » in  no  danger,  for  he  ooo- 
•idm  all  her  attentioiu  merely  at  those  of  a 
fond  child ;  and  there  is  a  noble,  anconactoos 
aimplicitj  in  hia  manner  of  reeeWing  her  en- 
dearments, which  it  was  gratifying  to  roe  to 
witness.  Your  fotber  is  yet  too  jroung  to  be 
in  danger  of  being  caught  by  a  girl  of  fifteen ; 
were  Se  ten  years  dder,  he  might  be  in  dan- 
ger perhaps.  Sfill,  come  what  come  may,  I 
wish  Neville  had  not  been  weak  enough  to 
give  them  letters,  and  that  your  father  had 
given  himself  time  to  know  them  all  three  be- 
fore he  invited  them  hither;  for  I  think  both 
the  brother  and  the  sister  are  calcniated  to 
gain  ascendency  over  an  artless,  onsospecting 
man  like  Mr.  rakland ;  and  thoogh  I  am  sure 
his  admiration  of  Madame  du  Vemis  is  now, 
and  always  will  be,  wholly  free  from  any  alloy 
of  criminal  passion — ascendency  is  ascendency, 
Adelaide;  and  while  the  artful  brother  flatters 
your  fother*8  passion  for  making  converts,  bv 
drawmg  him  into  argument,  in  which  he  aU 
ways  is  victorious,  as  the  marquis  admits — the 
sister  entrances  his  very  soul,  by  her  consum- 
mate skill  as  a  singer,  and  her  performances 
on  difibrent  musical  instruments;  and  I  repeat 
it,  would  they  bad  never  been  introduced  to 
Mr.  Pilkland !' 

^  The  party  arrived  time  enough  for  a  late 
dinner ;  and  I  received  them  with  a  degree  of 
trepidation  which  Delaval  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  check,  and  which  was  painfully  increased 
by  the  stem  glance  that  my  father  gave  him, 
on  entering,  as  if  he  disapproved  his  Ssing  with 
me  before  the  rest  arrivea. 

"I,  therefore,  performed  the  ceremony  of 
welcorae  very  ill.  But  it  was  impossible  for 
Mr.  Falkland's  daughter  not  to  please  bis  adu- 
latory guests;  and  I  heard  Madame  du  Vernis 
say  to  my  father,  *  You  did  not  say  too  much ; 
she  is  beautiful,  graceful!  Ah!  you  are  a 
happy  father,  indeed!'  Madame  do  Vernis 
spoke  in  English  to  my  great  surprise,  and 
wellt  too ;  while  the  imperfection  of  her  accent 
only  seemed  in  her  a  grace  the  more;  for 
never  yet  did  my  ears  drink  in  so  sweet  and 
persuasive  a  voice.  Delaval  had  not  prepared 
me  for  this  charm  in  her,  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  possible  in  my  estimation;  ana  I  must 
own,  that  before  the  first  course  was  over,  her 
beauty,  her  voice,  her  grace,  and  her  flatteries, 
had  such  a  magic  power  over  me,  that  I  be- 
came thoroughly  enchanted  by  her ;  and  though 
glad  that  Deloval  thought  of  her  as  coldly  and 
as  ill  as  he  declared  himself  to  think,  i  was 
mortified   to  find   him  so  deficient  in  taste. 


Adrienne,  though  very  pretty,  appeared  to  be 
insipid  thouffh  artful,  and  too  weak  to  be  oble 
to  disn-uise  her  art;  not  so  her  mother.  And 
believm^  from   my  confidence   in   PelavaPs 

fwnetration,  that  those  sofl  attractions  which 
ooked  so  like  natural  feeling  in  Madame  du 
Vernis,  were  in  reality  as  artificial  as  those  of 
Adrienne,  I  could  not  help  comparing  them  to 
an  artificial  rose,  and  rosebud.    The  rose  is 


often  00  well  dooe^  thai  It  k  nislalEQB  ftrM- 
ture ;  and  the  deoqitioii  can  only  be  daoomni 
by  the  inibrior  fomatioB  of  the  bod.  Bitftr 
the  daoghter'a  being  so  erideatly  eitiieiB],1hi 
mother  might  have  paMed  for  nainittL  Batlhi 
rosebud,  as  I  said  before,  detected  the  tck] 

Yet  how  nnwillioiAf  ^  I  *It<'*^  ™7  juibMert 
to  correct  the  nnpane  of  my  feeliiigB^  •■■  en^ 
of  my  taste!  And  whfle  I  jimaed  oo  tliii  ifiti 
with  admiring  erea,  and  listened  to  her  Ball-; 
ing  accents  with  eager  ettentiont  my  kAmt\ 
regarded  me  with  a  look  of  marfced  appnki* 
tk3n.  I 

** Once,  after  looimif  at  me  IbraaiM  ^me,- 
she  turned  to  my  fotter,  end  said  in  a  tcrtafi 
whisper,  *  JMUt  e»  mriii  e*eef  le 


to  nfas parfmie  mm je  n^miJmmimU  ewe  ^  My, 
father  looked  pfewied,  aiiaeaid,  *Adele,lla>' 
dame  dn  Vernis  thinks  yoa  are  the  very  imsgi 

of  me.'  ' 

•**  lam  glad  of  it,  sir,*  replied  I;  Mampranil 
of  being  reckoned  like  yon.*  And  wdU  I  s^ght; ' 
for  my  father,  as  I  have'before  obaerved,  wis| 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  hie  time. 

**  *  What  dki  you  call  MademoiBene  FA- 
land  t'  said  Madame  do  Vemis,  in  rather  a  6^ 
tering  voice.  *  Adele.  Her  name  is  Adeteifa^ 
but  I  call  her  Adele  because  it  is  shorter.* 

**  *  Adele,*  echoed  the  lady ;  *•  I  hope  in  ttae; 
to  be  permitted  to  call  her  Adele  myself;  ftr| 
I  once  had  a  daughter,  beaatifol  as  she  ii^  wtoi 
bore  that  name  !*  nere  she  drew  her  hand  aem 
her  eyes.  *Then,  if  it  aoothee  yon,  dearBit| 
madam,  call  mv  daughter  Adele  your  dangfatcr 
Adele,*  replied  my  fother  with  sympathniDf; 
emotion.  *  Than  k  you !'  sh e  answered ;  •  it  wwifl 
be  happiness  indeed,* — and  she  raised  ber  ejea 
to  his  as  she  spoke,  — '  to  be  the  mother,  e?eo 
in  fancy,  of  your  daughter  !*  1  was  not  awtre 
of  the  double  meaning  of  this  speech,  nor  mj 
father ;  so  the  flattery  was  lost  on  him.  Bot 
the  truth  was,  that  Madame  du  Vemis  wts 
wretchedly  married;  therefore,  to  be  the  mo- 
ther of  Mr.  Falkland's  daughter,  oKom  his  wife, 
would  indeed  be  happiness  to  her ;  bot  I  wis 
deceived,  and  took  the  whole  comfdhnent  to 
myself.  De  Merinville  oould  not  let  this  op- 
portunity pass  of  paying  me  a  complinieDt 
himself;  and  he  exclaimed  with  affected  feel- 
ing in  his  own  language,  '  You,  Anfelique. 
might  think  it  a  happiness  to  be  the  BKilher  of 
Mademoiselle,  but  I  should  now  foel  it  miseff 
to  be  her  uncle.*  '  1  see  that  already,  mt  dear 
brother,*  replied  his  sister,  archly;  and  Dela- 
val and  myself  exchanged  looks  of  alirni  at  ob- 
serving that  ray  father  seemed  pleased  by  these 
speeches. 

*'  But  the  little  Adrienne  now  thought  that 

she  had  been  in  the  back-ground  too  kwj?;  die, 

therefore,  rose,  and  coming'  round  from  the 

:  other  side  of  the  table  to  where  my  father  est, 

!  she  made  herself  room  on  the  comer  of  hit 


I     *  But,  indeed,  it  is  the  most  perfect  resemblance 
i  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
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and  while  he  fomlly  threw  bis  arm 
her,  she  held  his  hand  to  her  side,  as  if 
lie  the  embrace  closer;  and  then  she 

up  in  his  face  with  such 'an  expression 
lerness— *  Foolish  child  !*  said  my  father, 
ic  mother  said  softly,  as  if  she  was  think- 
oud,  and  lookin|f  at  Adrienne,  *  Mais 
ne  patnon  !  abiolument  c'est  une  jmu» 
'  *  Nonsense  !*  said  my  father  laughing, 
tiolly  blind  to  what  was  going  on.  De- 
XHild  not  behold  this  scene  of  artifice, 
I  it  was  utterly  fruitless,  without  con- 
>Ie  indignation;   and  as,  when  unper- 

by  her  mother  and  uncle,  the  young 
id  made  some  tender  advances  to  him, 
prmined  to  put  a  stop  at  present  to  her 
1  attack,  and  jprove  to  the  brother  and 
that  ho  saw  through  their  manoMivres. 
Qg  near  Adrienne,  therefore,  he  took  her 
aged  hand,  and  softly  whispered  that 
M  not  bear  to  see  her  express  such  fond- 
er another  man  in  his  presence/  The 
ok.  As  the  tine  lady  in  the  fable  re-be- 
a  cat  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse,  so  the 

Adrienne  fbrgut  to  make  love  to  an 
'  man  as  soon  as  a  soft  thing  was  said  to 
'  a  young  one;  and  for  a  time  nature 
ted  over  art  Adrienne  forgot  her  in- 
oos;  and,  gradually,  as  DelavaPs  looks 
B  more  tender,  and  the  pressure  of  his 
[lore  frequent,  slie  got  nearer  and  nearer 
edge  of  the  chair,  and  furthei  from  my 

till  she  glided  into  a  chair,  next  De- 

(laval  had  now  gained  his  point — he  had 
ked  b^pocritnr.  But  he  had  better  not 
lone  It ;  as  1  saw  by  the  kindling  eyes  j 
brother  and  the  sister,  that  this  little 
how  well  he  understood  their  designs, 
iiem  Delavars  instant  enemies;  am)  it 
ily  stimulated  them  to  get  rid  as  soon  as 
e  of  so  quick-sighted  an  observer, 
narrative  would  extend  to  volumes, 
to  describe  the  absolute  sway  which 
lost  bewitching  of  women  gained  over 
her.  To  be  bnef,  I  shall  pass  over  two 
I  of  their  residence,  nor  dwell  on  the  vari- 
Mits  possessed  bv  this  uncommon  woman, 
iceed  to  that  unhappy  day  when  De  Me* 
i  first  dared  to  profess  for  roe  an  ardent 
nent  —  dared,  too,  to  add,  that  he  had 
ber*s  sanction  for  addressing  me.  *  "Tis 
cried  I,  thrown  off  my  guard  by  an  a*- 
tno  agonizing  for  me  to  believe  till  I 
loobt  no  loncfer;  'My  father  could  not 
Tuel  and  dishonourable  a  thing ;  for  he 
that  my  affections  and  my  hand  have, 
rom  earliest  youth,  been  given  to  an- 
vith  the  warmest  approbation  of  my  he- 
mother,  now  a  saint  in  heaven  —  and 
it  the  disapprobation  of  my  father  him- 


r 


t  really  it  is  a  passion ;  absolutely  it  is  quite 
>n. 


**  *  But  even  yon  do  not  believe,  beaotiful  | 
Adelaide,*  he  replied,  *  that  it  was  with  your 
father's  approbatkxi ;   therefore,  now  that  a  \ 
man  whom  ho  is  so  kind  as  to  approve  solicits 
your  hand,  it  is  very  natural  that  be  riiould 
resolve  to  dismiss  your  other  lover.* 

**  *  Natural !  natural ! — that  my  father  should 
wish  to  tear  me  firom  a  man  whom  he  knows, 
and  has  long  known,  and  wish  to  give  me  to 
one  of  whom  he  knows  nothing ;  a  foreigner 
too,  and  the  acquaintance  of  yesterday  1  No ; 
spells  and  philters  could  alone  account  for  such 
an  infatuation.* 

•<•  If  spells  and  philten  are  so  powerful,  and 
have  been  exercised  on  him,  would  they  oould 
be  exercised  on  you  also,  adorable  Adelaide  !* 
cried  he;  *bat  never,  never  will  I  give  up  my 
hopes,  and  my  pretensions — never  will  I  cease 
to  urge  my  suit' 

**  *  Never  will  I  listen  to  it,  however,*  said  I, 
attempting  to  leave  the  walk  in  which  he  had 
met  and  detained  me.  But  seising  my  hand, 
and  grasping  my  gown  so  closely  uat  1  could 
not  move,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  while  I  vainly 
struggled  to  free  myself  and  escape.  At  this 
moment  Delaval  appeared  in  sight ;  and  see- 
ing my  forcible  detention,  rushed  towards  De 
Merinville;  and  commanding  him  to  desist 
from  his  violence,  in  an  instant  freed  me  fhiro 
his  unwelcome  grasp,  and  received  me  faint 
and  trembling  in  his  arms. 

^  *  You  shall  answer  this  impertinent  inter- 
ference to  Monsieur  Falkland,  sir,'  said  the 
marquis,  with  the  look  of  a  fiend. 

"  *  I  would  rather  answer  it  to  yon,  sir,'  said 
Delaval. 

"  *  He  will  tell  you,  sir,*  said  the  marqois, 
*  that  you  have  oresumed  tq  invade  his  rights 
— the  right  of  disposing  of  his  daughter.'         I 

**  *  Aim  I  will  tell  him,  sir,  that  he  has  in- 1 
vaded  mine ;  that  his  daughter  is  my  betrothed  j 
wife ;  and  that  nothing  but  an  act  of  baseness 
and  oppression  can  separate  two  beings  en- 
gaged to  each  other  by  the  tenderest  ties,  even 
before  they  knew  the  nature  of  the  foeling 
which  united  them.* 

^  While  this  was  passing,  we  were,  though 
we  knew  it  not,  overheard  by  Angelique,  who^ 
immediately  running  to  my  nther,  with  croco- 
dile tears  repeated  all  Delaval  had  said,  and 
entreated  him  to  hasten  to  the  elm  walk  to 
prevent  bloodshed;  as  Delaval,  by  accusing 
my  father  of  '  bastnett  and  fjfrciuiy,'  had  so 
enraged  her  brother,  that  she  did  not  know 
what  the  consequence  might  be ;  and,  onfor- 
tunatelv,  my  father  came  while  I,  overoome 
with  alarm  for  the  fotore,  and  tgony  at  tlw 
present,  was  still  leaning  on  mv  lover's  shoul- 
der, for  support  On  seeing  this,  he  flew  to- 
wards us  with  an  uplifted  arm,  and,  but  for  the 
interference  of  Angelique,  woold,  I  believe, 
have  struck  the  agitated  Delaval ;  but  she 
caught  his  arm  ere  it  fell ;  and  I,  aware  of 
what  he  felt,  withdrew  myself  from  DelavaPs 
embrace.    But  it  was  to  precipitMle  mysdf  io 
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it  win  with  all  the  frmsj  of  daipur,  when 
my  mtber,  with  the  look  and  manner  of  de- 
termined hostility,  folemnl^  declared,  that 
only  on  jnin  of  hu^malediehon  Aodld  I  ever 
be  the  wife  of  Delaval ;  and  commanding  him 
ihrni  hia  presence  and  mine,  at  that  moment 
and  for  ever. 

**  Never  ahall  I  forget  Delaval'a  look  of  woe 
at  this  moment  But  he  nw  that  opposition 
or  remonstrance  then  would  do  harm  rather 
than  good,  and  he  prepared  to  obey  in  silence. 
I,  however,  was  not  so  judicious,  but  rushed 
impetuously  into  his  arms;  and  as  I  held  him, 
it  seemed  as  if  I  meant  that  nothing  hot  force 
should  part  ua  But  before  that  force  had  had 
time  to  exert  itself— for  even  my  father  was 
awed  by  the  wan  despair  of  my  countenance 
—  I  myself  relinquished  my  frenzied  grasp, 
uttering,  as  I  did  it,  an  almost  inarticulate 
fareweU — *  Farewell!*  repeated  Delaval,  'my 
Adelaide;  farewell,  my  wife!* 

**  *  Yes,'  replied  I,  sumrooninff  up  all  my  en- 
eigy,  *  ycur  wife,  or  the  wife  of  no  one.* 

^  *  Lend  her  away  !*  said  my  father  to  De 
Merinville,  who  approached  to  take  my  hand. 
On  seeing  which,  Delaval  sprung  forward,  and 
^ving  him  a  blow,  at  the  same  time  snatcb- 
mg  my  hand  from  him,  and  striking  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  said  in  a  low  voice,  *  You  under- 
stand me,  sir;  I  shall  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;*  and  then  instantly  disappeared.  While 
I,  nearly  sinking  under  this  new  alarm,  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  arm  of  Angelique. 

**  *  Mark  me,  Monsieur  De  Merinville,*  said 
my  father,  *  I  will  have  no  fighting — no  duel- 
ling about  ray  daughter.  Leave  this  hot-hcaded 
young  man  to  live,  and  chew  the  bitter  cud  of 
repentance  for  his  impertinence  and  violence. 
I  shall  consider  it,  sir,  as  a  personal  affront  to 
me,  if  MissFalkland^s  name  be  ever  mentioned 
as  the  cause  of  quarrel  or  bloodshed  between 
two  impetuous  young  men.' 

**  *  1  shall  obey  you,  sir,  though  unwillingly ; 
but  I  beg  you  to  believe,  that  1  could  not  give 
you  a  stronger,  because  I  could  not  give  you 
a  more  trying  proof  of  my  respect  both  for  you 
and  Mademoiselle.* 

**  Still,  ray  father,  as  well  as  myself,  thought 
he  only  said  this  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of 
us  all ;  for  my  father,  especially,  found  it  im- 
possible to  believe  that  a  gentleman  of  rank 
could  so  tamely  submit  to  the  indignity  of  a 
blow,  and  from  a  rival  too,  without  resenting 
it ;  and  I  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  having 
obtained  leave  to  retire  to  my  own  room  as 
;  soon  as  I  reached  the  house,  I  passed  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  bed,  vainly  trying  to  tranquillize 
my  terrors  by  prayer,  and  commending  my  en- 
dangered lover,  as  1  thought  him,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven.  1  was,  however,  a  little 
encouraged  by  seeing  the  composure  of  Ma- 
dame du  Vernis,  who,  with  well-dissembled 
interest,  came  several  times  to  my  bed-side  to 
inquire  concerning  my  health ;  and  lamented 
that  the  happiness  of  her  brother,  and  of  that 


interesting  yoong  nuit  lf< 
vfeteineomfatMiSt9MtitBmm/Lew9tt&dpgA 
interest  in,  and  pity  for.  lua  hud  ftls. 

**The  next  monung  I  rase  «nrir,  ui i 
in  search  of  the  butler,  iriio  had  omb  m 
attached  servant  in  mj  mother'a  ftnily» 
wlxH  I  well  knew,  wee  en  eirrione  m  ' 
ed  spectator  of  ell  thet  wee  jpwig 
My  errand  to  him  wee  lo  diaoovcr  fir  ai 
whether  Delaval  wae  eUB  et  the 
the  park  gate,  which  be  hed  hired ;  eni  vlillir 
there  hed  been  any  comnuuiicetioD 
the  marquis  end  him. 

•«Hedid  inqnire;  end  the  reealt  of  kh  » 
qniries  wen^  that  Delevel  wee  etQI 
that  be  and  the  marqniB  had  had  no 
cation  either  far  wera  or  letter.     AM 
waiting  three  wya,  in  vein,  for  e  aummnaili 
meet  the  marquis,  Delavel  eet  off  for  hmk^ 
sending  me  a  note  of  edieu  hj  the  M  faatfcL 

**  This  note  I  waa  in  the  eet  of  ieoeivB»« 
An^liqoe  and  Adrienne  entned  the  bu  ■ 
which  we  stood;  and  I  have  reaeoe  tobalim 
that  they  informed  my  ftlher  of  it;  ftritf 
long  after  he  called  me  to  himt  end  dcsirel  ti 
know  whether  Delaval  had  preaoeied  to  viie 
to  me  since  he  bad  poeitiTely  forbiddca  or 
union,  and  even  oar  future  intereuuiafc 

**  *  He  has  ventured  to  write  me  a  note  rf 
farewell,*  replied  I. 

•«  •  Let  me  see  it  r  eeid  my  fiithcr.  AelHt 
nnwillinij^y  I  gave  it  into  hie  hand ;  as  Ihh* 
val  roost  feelingly  lamented  hie  baviqg  be 
so  hateful  in  the  eyee  of  my  fother,  a 
whom  he  most  always  revere,  and  all  lor  thi 
sake  of  one  who  had  not  even  couiace  isl 
love  enough  to  risk  his  life  for  me,  as  bebadaot 
even  spirit  enough  to  avenge  his  own  woomM 
honour.    He  then  very  pathetically  alluded  to  i 
my  beloved  mother ;   and  declared  that  his; 
regret,  his  disinterested  regret  for  her  death 
was  so  great,  that  he  did  not  think  any  tbio; 
could  ever  have  increased  it ;   but  that  now 
he  regretted  more  than  ever  the  loss  of  tiet 
constant  and  consistent  friend,  as  she  had  etcr 
been  to  him,  whose  gentle  and  virtuous  ia-l 
fluence  would  now  have  been  socoesafullfj 
exerted  in  his  favour,  and  for  the  happioesB  tf 
her  only  child. 

**  Having  given  this  note  to  my  fiitb^,  I 
left  him  to  give  way  unobeerved,to  the  feelings 
it  might  occasion  him.  But  alas !  in  vain ;  /Sir 
gelique  broke  in  upon  him  before  he  bad  quite 
nnished  reading  it;  and  her  presence  cood- 
teracted  all  the  good  that  might  have  reeolted 
from  it.  Nor,  as  I  afterwards  fiMind,  were  her 
comments  wanting  to  increase  the  mischief  of, 
her  presence;  and  when  I  returned  to  my 
father,  he  said  to  me  with  some  stenmeM  a 
manner,  *1f.  Miss  Fnlkland,  you  keep  opt' 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Delaval,  my  lbrfaid-| 
ding  him  to  see  you  was  wholly  unavading,*^! 
I  therefore  now,  in  express  terms,  fbi^wl  yoorj 
correspondence.  Who,  madam,  was  the  ageBt| 
on  thisoccaskml' 
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Manrell  jrave  me  the  note,  sir.* 

**  And  my  father  rang  for  him. 

**  When  he  entered,  my  father  sternly  ajtked 
htn,  *  How  he  came  to  be  the  moans  of  a  cor- 
icitponclencc  so  olfpntiive  to  him  T 

••  *  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  such,  sir,*  re- 


be^in  it  \iith  the  odious  marqais.  My  father, 
too,  much  to  my  annoyance,  danced  himself 
after  vupper  with  Madame  du  Vernis,  and  even 
with  Adrienne. 

*' After  the  company  was  departed,  and  we 
were  left  to  our  family  paity  afrain,  that  re- 


plied the  old  butler;  *and  Mr.  Delaval  respects  straint  which  our  (fueKts  had  removed  in  some 
me  and  my  duties  too  much,  and  so  does  Mii«s  measure,  moiit  painfully  returned;  but  my  fa- 1 
Falklaml,  sir,  to  r«*quire  any  such  service  of  ther  was  so  com plptcly  absorbed  in  listening  to  > 
lie  told  me  the  note,  poor  voung  pentle* '  Angeliquc  when  she  santr  or  plsyed,  in  hang^! 


* 


man!  was  to  be  his  last;  *For,  ^Ianrell,*  said  ing  over  her  when  she  drew,  or  in  accompa-| 
be,  *  I  value  you,  and  1  know  your  principles  nyin*;  iier  on  my  Imrse  over  the  grounds,  that : 
loo  well,  to  wi«h  you  to  violate  your  duty  to  I  was  allowed  what  I  valued— > the  luxury  of* 
one  of  the  best  of  masters,  by  asking  you  to  do  solitude;  and  whether  in  my  room  or  in  mv' 
what  he  disapprm-es ;  and  this  note  he  and  all  walks,  my  reveries  were  as  yet  not  interrupted.  I 
the  world  may  see.'  ,  One  day,  as  I  was  walkinif  alonir  a  path  which ' 

**  My  father  looked  rather  ashamed ;  but  1    was  only  divided  from  the  public  road  by  a  i 
I  aaw  a  sneer  on  the  face  of  Madame  du  Vernis,   hedge,  1  was  startled  at  a  rustling  in  the; 
I  ■■  she  observed  in  French,  *  that  was  specious-   branches ;  and  instantly  I  saw  a  stone  fall  at 
I  ly  mid  by  Mont^ieur  Delaval ;  no  wonder  it  im-   my  feet,  round  which  was  tied  a  piece  of  writ- 1 
j  poped  on  tlie  good  old  man.*  ing-paper. 

I  ••*  Specif  nifly  said! — Delaval  speak  spe-  **  I  could  not  doubt  but  that  this  was  meant 
cicMisly! — Delaval  mean  to  impose  on  any  one!  for  me;  and  hastily  untying  it,  I  eagerly  pe- 
Aod  do  you  say  this  of  him^  before  me,  ma-  rused  its  ccwtents.  The  hand  was  unknown 
dmni  V  I  exclaimed,  my  face  on  fire,  and  my  to  me;  but  1  could  not  doubt  that  Delaval  was 
cjes  spurklini;  with  indrrrnation.  the  prompter  of  the  communication.     It  assiir-, 

**  Befiire  she  could  reply,  my  father  ap-  ed  me  *  that  Angelique  and  her  brother  were 
proached  me,  and  in  a  lowered  but  distinct '  spies  of  the  government ;  that  ro^  fiither  had 
tone,  mid,  *  roriimand  yourself,  Adele ;  nor  pre-   become  suspected  of  disaffection,  from  his  very  | 
mime  to  answer  in  such  a  tone,  and  with  £uch   unguarded  and  even  ferocious  mode  of  ex-! 
looks,  a  lady  whom  I  so  highly  regard,  and  a   pressing  himself  concerning  the  kini?  and  his 
^est  to  whom  every  respect  and  hoepitality    ministers;  and  that  if  he  did  not  stop  the  com-, 
are  due.*  :  munications  of  the  brother  and  sister,  by  mar-j 

**  *Then  why,  sir,  did  this  lady  presume  to  j  rying  Adrienne,  there  was  little  doubt  but  that; 
•ecuse  the  man  I  love  and  honour  — the  man  ray  father's  liberty  might  be  in  danirer;  that; 
watf  blesM*d  mother  taught  me  to  love  and  ho-  \  De  Merinville  was  a  marquis,  and  of  old  fami-j 
■nor— of  meanness,  which  his  noble  nature  is  ly  ;  but  had  squandered  his  fortune  in  worth- 1 
incapable  of  !*  less  pleasures,  and  had  been  forced  to  leave; 

***  Adele,  you  forget  yourself — Isave  the  .  his  country  for  a  while,  from  beinfr  suspected 
I  rooni ;  vour  temper  is  sadly  changed,  child.*      [  of  circulating  fkhte  money ;  that  Madame  du ' 
I      •*  •  \\  ould  that  my  temper,  sir,  were  the  only  j  Vernis  was  his  sister,  but  only  the  natural , 
I  thine  changed  here  !*  replied  I.     *  Oh !  my  be-  I  child  of  bis  father;  and  that  her  history  should 
kived  mother,  wort  thou  but  livinsr,  Delaval    he  sent  me  when  fully  ascertained;  and  that, 
«rould  n<it  have  born  Unished  from  this  house,  -  then  1  sliould  be  desired  to  show  it  to  my  fa- 
and  four  poor  child  fbrbiddon  even  to  see  him  !*   tlier* 

••  I  saw  that  this  mention  of  my  mother's  "  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelinjEfs 
\  name  bad  a  soflening  etR^ci  on  my  father's '  on  readinir  this.  Hope  and  fear  struggled  in 
feelings;  but  he  endeavoured  to  hide  it.  He  my  heart  fur  mastery;  but  so  sure  was  I  of 
however  returned  me  DdavaPs  note,  saving,  my  father's  even  chivalrous  devotion  to  Ange- 
*  it  was  well  and  artfully  written,  and  the  lique,  that  I  was  convinced  if  my  correspond- 
young  Tory  knew  what  he  was  about  But  ent  continued  an  anonymous  one,  he  would 
ke  ftireave  it,  as  it  was  to  be  the  last.*  treat  all  he  said  with  abhorrence  and  contempt.  •' 

'  •**. Artfully  written!' cried  I;  Mhatobserva-  ** Still.  I  could  scarcely  be  easy  in  mindj 
tin  is  not  your  own,  sir;  it  has  been  instilled  witliout  imparting  what  1  had  already  heard  i 
into  you.'  to  my  tiither.     However,  there  u  as  one  per-j 

**  *  L^ve  the  room  this  moment !'  reiterated   kni  to  whom  1  could  communicate  it,  and  that ' 
'  my  father.  was  the  good  old  priest ;  wIki,  though  he  had 

**  Used  to  submission,  and  alimist  terrified  at   been  charmed  at  firi^t  with  the  manners  of  the  • 
mrfa  an  unu«ual  ex«'rtion  of  spirit,  ]  burst  into   fbrtMgners,  aiu]  by  the  ladi<*s*  attendance  at' 
team  of  minified  anger  and  distress,  and  obeyed   chapel,  was  soon  distressed  to  witness  my  fa- 
hm  in  silence.  .  thpr*s  evident  devotion  to  them,  forgetfulnen ' 

**  Three  days  of  gaiety  and  company  from  of  others,  and  banishment  of  Delaval;  and  still 
liondnn  MtccerHed  to  this';  and  we  had  a  dnncc  more  by  their  present  remissness,  and  total  ne- 
one  evening,  consistinf?  of  as  many  CfMiple  as  gUH:t  at  last  of  the  duties  of  the  religion  which 
my  father  could  assemble ;  and  I  was  forced  to  they  professed.  | 
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^wd  an  wept  tean  of  joy  nl  the 

lAejr  I  at  length  unmaeked ;  mil 

n  ha  •  nine  ■«  he  w«b  ;  but  vety 

'tumed  inio  the  sanguine 

Ihood;  snd  early  life,  when 

tie  firs!  bloom  of  buddinn 

iet  the  distrust  of  middle- 

Rrian  wu  old   enougli  to 

I  nhed  —  the  girl  of  twenty  ' 

;o  fear  disappointmant. 

elapwd  and  I  teceired  on 

'    gli  1  walked  on  the  spat 

isd  received  the  lirst ;  and 

ressed  ind  dtsappointcd  at 

cause  the  odioiia  marquis, 

g  e  tie  was  sure  of  finding 

.„  _.  d  i...jr,  contrived  tn  join  me  in 

liisl  waU  c.cij  day,  anu  ]/i.«jciiui  me  w 

hie  detested  addresses. 

"At  length  [  again  heard  a  rustling  in  the 
hed^e ;  and  agitn  a  stone,  covered  as  belbre. 
dropped  at  my  feet.  But  just  as  I  had  be^un 
to  read  the  paper,  the  hsted  De  Merinville, 
with  a  eountensnce  full  of  Hccaani.  »e>zed  my 
arm.   I  loolted  at  him  with  indignant  ecorn,  and 

" '  .\nd  Is  this,'  said  he,  with  an  air  of  Rsr- 
castic  defiance,  ■  tlie  way  fn  which  Made- 
moiselle Falkland  obeys  her  father,  carrying 
on  a  forbidden  intercourse  by  tricks  and  stra- 

" '  \Vhat  la  it,  air,  yoa  mean  to  fay!" 

" '  That  I  saw  you  untie  the  paper  In  your 

band,  from  a  stone  thrown  over  the  hedges 

and  that  I  believe  it  is  a  letter  from  your  lovaif 

" '  It  li  immaterial  to  me  what  you  believe, 

" '  You  are  mistaken,  dJBdalnful  giri !  for  I 
will  this  instant  go  and  reveal  what  I  have 
seen  to  your  deceived  father.' 

'■ '  Do  so,'  said  I,  with  great  coolness;  '  and 
I  will  accompany  you ;  for  I  wish  my  father 
not  only  to  see  this,  but  another  paper  which  1 
have  received  in  the  same  way,  and  I  conclude 
from  the  same  quarter;  as  the  information 
which  they  contain  may  probably  put  him  on 
his  guard,  as  it  is  meant  to  do.' 

"I  looked  earnestly  at  De  Merinville  as  I 
apoke,  and  spite  of  himself  I  saw  him  start  and 
ehanjte  colour. 

"  ■  I  was  only  joking,  Mademoi*lle,'  said 
he;  'you  may  rely  on  my  honour  that  I  will 
not  butray  you  to  the  anger  of  your  father  V 

" 'Your  honour!' echoed  tj  and  looking  at 
him  with  increased  contempt,  I  took  the  way 
to  the  house,  while  he  accompanied  me  in  si- 

"My  father  was  alone;  and  De  Merinville 
seemed  irresolute  whether  he  should  stay  with 
OS  or  Hot;  but  I  begged  him  to  please  himself 
— and  he  stayed. 

'•  My  father  was  reading  old  letters,  with  a 
»iBw  to  burn  some;  and  probibly  ho  had  been 
readma;  one  of  my  poor  mother's,  for  his  eyes  i 
looked  as  if  lie  had  been  shedding  tears,  and ! 


his  smile  ivhen  he  s 
fectioniitc. 

"  On  hearing  the  door  open  he  looM  i(0, 1 
and  observing  my  excewivc  pali^en  and  (■»]  I 
tion  — for  I  trembled  al  the  task  *h«4II  ' 
undertaken  —  he  attributed  it  to  tiiP  f""''']  I 
ing  assiduities  of  De  Merinville ;  and  pouar  | 

hand  to  me,  he  said,  *  My  dear  Mi,h 
cannot  bear  to  see  you  look  90  iJ)  atx)  a, 
—  wliat  has  happened  to  yon !  - 
Merinville,  1  gave  you  leave  I 
daughter,  that  is,  to  try  to  moke  | 
agreeable  to  her;  but  if  in  all  this 
have  not  been  able  to  sncceed,  I  n 
you  to  give  over  your  suit ;  tor  though  I  ■! 
never  allow  my  daughter  to  marry  a  Mi! 
whom  /  do  not  approve.  I  will  neor  torn  bcj 
ten  to  one  whom  >Ae  docs  not.' 
-  O  how  welcome  to  me  was  this  kibj.  m  , 
siderale  speech !  and  running  to  my  btler,!! 
exclaimed,  as  I  grasped  his  hand  in  both  om,\ 
'  There  spoke  my  own  dear  sfiectiooate  &lte| 
once  niore '.  and  1  feared — 

" '  Wiiat  did  you  fear,  my  child !'  aid  be  1 
"■That— that  1  had  lort  him  for  eve* ;'  ^ 
"'Foolish  eirl,'  said  my  father,  tiiiwi|, 
nway ;  'Iseehowit  is,  Adele;  jou  have  i»i 
bibed  very  unjust  feant  atul  suspieions;  aril, 
also  know  who  instilled  ibem  into  yoa; 
more  on  this  subject  another  time.  Wbal 
those  papers  which  you  hold  in  youi  bandf 

" '  The  man]uis  will  tell  you.  air,  that  Ikq    I 
are  love-lettera ; — but  read,  and  judge  fcc;fl»    I 

"t  gave  him  the  fiist;  and  then  read  Al 
other,  which  I  had  not  yet  jrone  througb;  W 
I  observed  my  latiier's  countenance,  and  «■ 
him  start,  knit  his  brow,  and  become  agilslsil 

"The  second  letter  only  said  that  thcHnler' 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  oblnin  the  bsiixjif 
the  sister  correctly,  but  should  sooin;  bat  ibtt 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  brother  being  a  aai' 
perdu  de  rfjntlalicn,''  and  concerool  rilti 
Monsieur  d"  Pernenau,  ur  geiUUhawimt  Bn- 
too,  in  making  and  circulating  false  mnnev.T 
That  as  he  wished  to  leave  Fnoce  for  a  tine.' 
and  his  sister  and  her  daughter  wished  to  » 
company  him,  a  friend  of  bis  firniilj  had  st- 
tained  permission  for  them  to  sail  in  one  d  Ibt 
vessels  attending  the  queen-mother;  that  Ul. 
Neville,  who  had  once  been  ent<.-rtaiDed  n' 
Brilanny  at  the  house  of  the  manjui^hBd«a| 
them  at  Calais,  and  thoughtlessly  gireo  then 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Falkland;  but  that,  oo  Ilia 
landing  in  England,  they  ceased  t»  hare  ens 
an  apparent  connexion  with  the  suite  of  Ho- 
rietta  Maria;  that  on  board  ship  they  h^  tt- 
come  BCi]iialnted  with  aome  spies  of  llic  n  ' 


id    koavav 

repnaeotMi 


what  sort  of  people  they  were,  had 

*  Of  a  bluied  tepulalioo.  I 

t  See  the  &1  Toluaa  of  Madaiae  dt  Sevipfi,' 
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continually  accused  of  plots  and  conspi- !  ***  Dear  lady,  be  composed/  said  my  father, 
ncies;)  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  as  well  for  eafferly  hastening  to  her,  and  taking  her  hand 
tfM  brother  and  tlie  siHter,  if  they  would  under- ;  with  great  tenderness;  while  Adrienne  looked 
teka  to  be  vpics  on  the  words  and  actions  of  j  at  me  witli  a  scornful  look.  Then  turning  to 
tfM  unguarded  Mr.  Falkland ;  which  they  readi- '  me,  ho  raid,  *  Adele,  are  you  not  ashamed  of 
Ijr  undertook  to  do,  with  this  mental  reserva-  yourself?  Why  do  you  not  instantly  beg  this  ^ 
tioa— *if  it  should  best  suit  their  own  pur-   mjured  anirers  pardon  1    Do  it  this  moment.  I 


kim  as  a  suspected  character,  and  a  preebyte- 
ffiBO,  (which  sect  was  then,  for  political  pur- 


more  difficult  to  bear  than  the  calumnies  them- 
selves.* 


pur 
aoKs.*    My   informant  added,  *that  he  had 


injured  angeKs  pardon  1    Do  it  this  moment, 
command  you.* 


Mmcd  what  he  wrote  from  an  ear-witness,  I  ***Sir,  Icannot  do  it,'  replied  I,  *conscien- 
vbo  overheard  a  conversation  at  an  inn  at :  tiously,  because  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
Dover  between  a  spy  and  these  foreigners,  he  char^  are  false.  Let  them  be  inquired  into ; 
hmng  supposed  not  to  understand  French,  the  and  if  they  prove  to  be  false,  then* 


Inguago  in  which  they  conversed ;  that  this 
ItCfer  would  be  fbllownl  by  another,  contain- 
the  history  of  Madame  du  Vemis,  whose 
hosband  was  nearly  as  bad  as  the  marquis.* 


^  Here  I  was  interrupted  bv  terror  at  the 
even  maniacal  violence  of  my  father,  while  in 
a  voice  inarticulate  with  passion  he  exclaim- 
ed, *  Unfeeling,  selfish,  and  rebellious  girl ! 


•  While  we  were  reading  these  letters.  An-  ^  what  I  command  you  instantly,  or  1  will 
gelique  and  Adrienne  entered  radiant  in  smiles  <lrive  you  from  my  roof  t  disowned  and  outcast 
nd  oeauty ;  and  Adrienne  running  up  to  my   ^^^^^ ' 

fbtber  drew  her  nnn  throuph  his ;  but  he  '  *'  It  is  strange  that  these  horrible  words  did 
nther  rouirhly  Fhook  her  off,  soying,  « I  am  not  deprive  me  instantly  of  sense  and  reasoo ; 
basy,  child  ;*  thon  bowing  to  Angeliquc  with-  *>ut  I  wa^  as  it  seemed,  superhumanly  sup- 
oat  speaking,  he  lOf»k  ond  read  the  second  ported  ;  and  I  faintly  replied,  *  Drive  me— your 
fetter;  while  I  saw  I)e  Mcrinville  convey  by  ;  only  child— the  child  of  your  sainted  Adelaide 
•  glance  to  his  sister  that  all  was  not  right      I  — »  disowned  outcast,  from  your  roof!  because 

-As  my  father  read  this  second  letter,  and  '•  f*>«  refuses  to  utter  what  she  believes  a  false- 
M  he  frequently  glanced  his  eyes  from  it  as  '  ^^  ^^  '^"'nWe  herself  to  those  whom  she 
he  read,  over  tliclieautiful  and  seemingly  in- 1  ^^><^*e»  unworthy  !*  Then,  without  waiting 
Senuou^i  cmmtennnce  of  An^olique,  his  colour  i  ^'^  ^ply,  I  flew  to  a  whole-length  picture  of 
Mghtened,  and  his  eyes  lighted  up  with  in-  !"y  mother  surrounded  by  her  children,  which 
dignation.  At  leneth,  rnimbling  up  the  papers  ■  ^""ff  opposite  tj)  him ;  and  rapidly  undrawing 
m  his  hand,  and  throwing  them  on  the  floor  {he  curtain,  (which  since  her  death  arid  theirs 
with  great  violence,  he  exclaimed,  •  These  are  ,  ^^  always  been  drawn  before  it,)  I  fe  I  on  my 
vile  and    impudent  calumnies,  Adele;    but    knees,  and  invoked  her  image  to  plead  for  her 


ItlMir  object,  and  their  author,  are  equally  well 

i  known  to  me.    Answer  mo,  child  —  Do  you 

not,  in  your  conscience,  believe,  that  though 

Delaval  did  not  write,  he  dictated  them  1* 

**  *  I  do,*  replied  I  firmly ;  *  and  I  also  know 


poor  Adelaide  with  my  beloved  father  to  for- 
give me,  because  I  would  not  act  contrary  to 
the  precepts  which  she  had  taught  me,  and  act 
and  utter  what  I  considered  as  a  lie. 

My  poor  father  was  not  prepared  for  this ' 


u 


Ilia  well-principled  slowness  to  believe  harm  .fPP^i^T^'*"*"^/.*"^^*^?*™*?"?^*^  i?***" 
of  any  one  but  on  good  authority.*  '  ^^  feelings-and  it  overcame  him.  He  threw  . 

„.it .  ...      _^.^ui    a'      •      c  *i.^   himself  on  a  chair,  and  hid  hw  face  oo  his 

«.    I*IrS:rT'*^?'?^"''"/T"n".°r*'   hand.,  whUe  hi.  be.;*,  heaved  with  emotion,    i 
t^.t^:^\  '""V  '"r  T.    ^*  'f.^       "At  thi.  moment  the  good  old  priert  ap-! 

5Jecj»fidij.,tha„e4;  aid  whatever  may     ^rSKid  1%'^  ^Sn  ;?K  ^ 
have  been  the  youthful  error,  of  the  marquis   .  ^    ■      '    ^      '    y^  mother  and  he^ 

IlUr  ^T'i!ll"^'''- ir  T  "  r  I'l^  >»•>«.  •nSu.e  entreatie.  of  yoo-her  beloved 
cate  no  charge  against  this  admirable  ladv,  ^.  rir*^^«^t  i  .^  «..«  i™  -w^l.  •«  o^,*i 

bot  .he  ridis^^^  of  her  being  a  spy  'of  -.^{Jt^^"^^  -^~-* »-«  '^^  ^  ^rour . 

gOTernmenL  ,       ,  .     ^  .         !     "  My  father  instantly  started  from  hia  re-* 

•*•  Wliat!  call  me  a  spy!*  exclaimed  Ange-  cumbent  posture;  and  faltering  out  •Adele!' 
1  lique,  affecting  the  utmost  astonislimcnt  _i  ^^^^6  into  his  extended  arms. 

•*  •  Yes ;  and  your  brother,  a  French  noble-  j     « •  Such  scenes  as  these  should  be  private,* 

:  man,  is  accused  of  having  lefl  Franco  because  I  observed  the  good  old  man,  looking  at  the 

be  had  coined  and  circulated  bad  money.*         j  foreigners;  who  reluctantly  took  the  hint,  and 

**  The  brother  now  exclaimed  as  loudly  as   he  followed  them  out  of  the  room ;  but  be 

the  sister ;  but  Angclique  melting  into  tears, !  heard  Angelique  sa^,  *QueUe  tcene  !  Mais  dU 

said,  *  This  generous  anger  and  disbelief  of  the  ,  a  eUjouee  a  mervetUe  de  la  port  de  la  peiiie*^ 

I  charge  from  you,  sir,  does  not  surprise  mo ; -  • 

I  but  that  your  daughter  should  ever  believe      •  What  a  scene !    But  it  was  played 
;  toch  horrible  calumnies  against  me,  is  to  me  I  on  the  little  girPs  skis. 


m 
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*'It  waa  some  time  before  mj  ftther 
compcwed  enough  to  tpeak;  uid  the  fint  thing 
be  ottered  was  a  wish  that  I  woald  draw  the 
curtain  over  the  pieture  again.  I  obeyed ; 
and  he  was  soon  tranquil  enou^  to  endeavour 
to  reason  me  out  of  a  belief  m  Delaval*s  in* 
formation.  I  was  ▼cr]|r  ready  to  admit  that 
Delaval  mijfht  be  deceived  by  his  informants, 
though  I  rejected  with  indignation  the  idea  of 
his  being  willingly  deceive,  or  that  he  de- 
served ue  epithets  bntowed  on  him  by  my 
fother. 

•••Well,  weD,  my  child/  he  answered,  «I 
spoke  i!l-advisedly  and  in  a  passion.  I  have 
never  had  reason  to  doubt  Detaval's  mXegniy ; 
and  I  never  didiked  any  thing  in  him  but  his 
politics  and  religion.' 

■*  •  Which  are  those  of  your  foreign  friends^ 
sir,*  said  I. 

**  *  Oh !  no ;  not  so  exactly ;  enire  nmu, 
Bferinville  is  certainly  and  avowedly  no  catho- 
lic. But  then  he  is  also  a  scoffer  at  all  religion, 
I  find ;  therefore,  I  am  very  glad  he  has  not 
succeeded  with  you,  Adele ;  as  never  would  I 
give  Diy  child  to  a  boasting  infidel  like  him. 
But  the  tractable,  pious  mind  of  Madame  do 
Vemis,  and  the  impressible  one  of  Adrienne, 
are  inclined  to  abjure  Catholicism,  and  embrace 
my  fiiith.  And  the  political  sentiments  of  the 
marquis  and  his  sister  have  experienced  a  con- 
siderable change  since  they  knew  me.' 

*'  Alas !  thought  I,  the  enchantress  and  the 
enchanter  have  attacked  my  fiither  where  he 
is  most  vulnerable;  and  the  idea  of  making 
converts  has  undone  him. 

"  *  Indeed,  Adele,'  he  continued,  *  you  are 
prejudiced  against  this  amiable  woman,  and  I 


the  moat  disinterested  of  omb!    Bm 
ed,  eanieslly  wished  jma  to  Bury  9§m, 
I  might  be  more  snrety  bmhy 
heiress;  and  wereyoato nmSie a  , 
he  would  exuH.  Bot  he  oettainly 
yoo  to  marry  Adrienno.' 

*«  •  Nor  do  I  widi  it,  I  am  aoK,  AddeL  iMi 
enne  is  very  inferior  to  her  mother;  fi*  ik^ 
Adel^  however  calonnkted,  ia  aa  ~ 
and  virtooos  as  she  ia  haautifiil — apili 
the  calumnioos  obaenralioBa  to  windi  1 
been  informed  her  iniiiiMi^  with  ma 
birth.* 

**«  VhrtnooB^  sir,  I  am  aore  aha  is^*  I  Mfidl 
*or  my  fother  would  BOt  contiaBe  bar  as  ii 
compankm  of  his  daughter.  I  regain  m 
proof  of  her  innocence  in  one  sanaa.* 

^  *  That  confidence  ia  no  more  than  I 
deserved  from  you,  my  ehild.    But  I  Aar  da 
neighbouriiood  are  not  ao  candid.* 

«*^I  fear  not;  and  it  grievea  me  to  thai 
that  my  fether  ahoold  incur  aoapiciom  «f  • 
black  a  nature.' 

•"«  So  it  does  me;  yet  die  waidooca  of  Ail 
entertaining  woman  ooder  my  raof  hu  Im 
of  such  service  to  me  in  raising  my  spirili^  in 
I  cannot  bear  to  part  with  her.* 

***  Bot  reputation,  air,  ooghl  to  be  dear  t»' 

««*It  ought  B^  the  by,  Adele,  I  wkh^ 
would  take  the  carriage,  and  make  some  call 
onsomeofmy  nei^rhbounUMnorraw.  I  hot 
been  UM  that  it  is  abapected  yoa  are  vay 
unhappy,  and  that  I  have  kicked  yoo  op  m 
presuming  to  oUect  to  my  intimacy  widi  d» 
gelique.  But  if  you  would  show  yoomUEari 
take  Adrienne  with  yoo,  as  if  in  perfect  amilf| 
with  her — ^ 


■ 


blame  Delaval  for  that    He  was  alarmed — he       **  *  Say  no  more,  sir ;  I  will  obey  yoo,  and 
suspected  that  Adrienne  had  been  tutored  to  |  go  to-morrow  accompanied  by  Adnenne.* 


feign  a  passion  for  me,  and  he  thought  I  should 
be  fool  enough  to  marry  the  child.  He  has, 
therefore,  tried  to  win  the  child's  affections 
himself;  and  when  alone  with  her,  I  am  told, 
he  \ef\.  no  art  untried  to  make  her  believe  he 
loved  her,  and  gain  her  love  in  return.  But 
Adrienne,  poor  tiling !  fancies  the  aflection  she 
feels  for  me  love,  because  I  am  affectionate  to 
her,  and  her  own  father  was  cruel ;  and  she 


*'*  There  is  a  good  girl,'  said  my  &tber, 
kissing  my  forehead;  *And — *  [Here  we  were, 
interrupted  by  a  message  from  Madaoie  ^ 
Vernis,  begging  to  see  my  fether  in  her  drew- 
ing-rooro.  He  went,  and  returned  v^rj  tooo, 
looking  extremely  disconcerted.] 

"•Adele,'  said  he,  *you  ought  to  believe  bk 
when  I  say  that  I  consider  your  dignity  as  raj 
dignity;  and  that  what  would  degra^  roa 


has  made  her  mother  believe  that  she  is  amou-  \  degrades  me.    Therefore,  I  wouM  not  wish 


reuse  a  la  mart :  but  this  I  only  laugh  at ;  and 
I  expect  I  shall  at  least  convince  Angelique, 
as  well  as  Adrienne,  that  this  fancied  passion 
for  me  is  no  passion  at  all ; — however,  it  has 
prevented  Delaval's  success.* 

**  *  Indeed,  sir,*  I  replied,  *  this  is  a  calumny 
against  Delaval ;  he  had  no  wish  to  succeed, 
nor  did  he  try.' 

"  *  Well,  Adele,  we  will  not  dispute  on  this 
subject,  as  I  see  we  shall  not  convince  each 
other.  But  I  forgive  Delaval ;  he  was  weakly 
afraid  that  I  should  marry  Adrienne  and  have 
a  second  femily,  and  that  you  would  be  no 
longer  an  heiress ;  and  he  wished  to  prevent 
it— that 'sail.* 

**  *  Oh !  sir,'  cried  I,  •  how  cruelly  you  wrong 


you  to  tell  Angelique  you  are  aony  for  what 
has  past,  and  that  you  spoke  in  anger  from' my 
attack  on  Delaval,  if  I  thought  yon  degruled 
yourself  by  doing  so.* 

"  •  Sir,  my  dear  fether,*  I  added,  after  i 
pause,  and  in  great  agitation  ;  *  do  not,  do  not 
ask  of  me  the  only  sacrifice  I  would  not  gladly 
make  to  you.  I  would  sacrifice  any  thiog  to 
you,  but  that  integrity  and  that  self^re^ed 
which  you  and  your  example  have  taught  ne 
to  prize  beyond  every  thin;;r  eke.  I  canaot 
apologize  to  Madam^  du  Vemis,  beoanse  I 
cannot  admit  that  an  apology  is  her  doe;  oa 
the  contrary,  she  owes  me  one,  far  her  atttck 
on  my  beloved  Delaval.* 

**  Before  my  fether  could  reply,  Angeliqse, 
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biie  had  overboard  what  I  naid,  entered   them  both,  and  that  the  world  are  justified  in 
oni,  and  did  apologize  to  me.    Accord-   talkini;  !* 

1  accepted  tlie  olive>branch,  and  peace       ***  Recollect,'  answered  I,  *that  the  daugh- 
cstored.    We  then  talked  of  my  pro-   ter  of  Madame  du  Vemia  is  with  her,  and  that . 

visitd    the   next  day ;    and  Adrienne  she  ia  under  the  protection  of  her  brother.* 
d  more  dcli|fhtod  than  the  occasion  ap-       **  *  Yes;  but  what  a  brother !  a  naan  of  infa-  ' 
:  to  warrant,  at  being  allowed  to  accom-   moua  character !    And  «fler  all,  recollect  how  ' 
no.  \  little  regard  ia  paid  in  France  to  the  marriage  ' 

iiat  o\-cning  pan^^d,  on  the  whole,  pleaa-   tie !    No,  no,  dear  Adelaide,  appearances  are , 
away.     Andrei ique  had  seen,  by  my    wrong,  very  wrong.*  ! 

s  strong  emotion  during  the  scene  in       **  What  could  I  aay  1     I  was  silent  and  dc- 
lommg,  and  th«  relenting  tenderness   pressed,  and  gladly  put  an  end  to  a  visit  which  | 

he  had  6lK>wn  towards  me,  that  her  I  ejq»sed  me  to  hear  unwelcome  observations 
*  was  not  yet  stifficiently  established  for :  on  one  whose  good  name  and  reputation  were 

throw  oA'  the  appearance  of  great  re-  sacred  in  my  eyes;  and  who,  I  was  sure,  was 


or  me ;  as  her  aim  at  complete  ascoii- 
by  moans  of  her  daughter  had,  slie 
,  entirely  failed. 

It  my  self  love,  or  perhaps  I  may  hope. 

Iter  foehniTN  wore  now  wounded  by  my 

He  Uiiod  to  delight  to  hoar  me  sing 

ay  to  the  guitar;  but  now  he  was  con- 


incapable  of  encouraging  a  feeling  of  love  lor 
the  wife  of  another. 
**  This  was  luckily  my  last  visit 
**  When  I  rejoined  Adrienne, — after  having 
been  told  tlwt  I  could  not  suppose  any  counte- 
nance would  be  shown  the  daughter  of  a  mo- 
ther who  appeared  in  so  suspicious  a  light,  I 
y  finding  fault  with  my  porliirmancos,  I  found  a  young  man  of  very  engaging  appcar- 
Miiparing  thom  with  Angolique*a,  and  ;  ance  seated  in  tlie  carriage  by  her  side;  and 


if  I  would  loam  of  hor,  and  to  play  and 
ike  hor;  and  I  lound  that  one  of  my 
of  contributing  to  my  fathcr*s  enjoy- 
vas  now  annihilated, 
ic  next  morning,  accompanied  by  Adri- 
I  went  in  tho  carriage  to  call  at  some 


with  some  little  appearance  of  embarrassment 
she  introduced  him  to  me  as  Monsieur  Desbc^ 
rough,  a  j^ntleman  who  came  over  in  the  same 
vessel  with  them,  and  bad  accompanied  them 
to  IxMidoo. 

^  I  th«)ught  it  strange  that  we  should  never 
in  the  noitrhbourhood.  But  the  uniform  have  heard  any  of  the  party  mention  this  young 
r  at  tiio  door,  af\er  my  being  there  had  man;  and  while  I  was  hesitating  whether  it 
nnouncod  to  the  mistrera  of  the  house, .  was  right  for  me  to  invite  him  home  with  us 
My  lady  will  «eo  you,  madam ;  but  she  or  not,  he  had  kissed  the  hand  of  Adrienne  and 
oe  any  8tran<rer.*    And  I  was  uniformly   disappeared. 

to  leave  Adrienne  in  the  carriage.  Nor,  j     **  'This  last  was  a  short  visiC  said  Adrienne. 
I  made  my  appi>aninco,  was  there  any       **  I  was  surprised,  for  it  had  been  a  very  long 
of  illness  or  dishabille  made  for  not  re-  j  one;  and  I  could  not  help  replying,  *  Your 
r  uiy  companion.  I  companion  must  have  made  it  appear  so;  for 

le  lady  was,  liowevor,  very  honest  and  it  was  by  far  the  longest  that  I  made.* 
inicalive  un  the  subject,  and  told  me .  **  Adrienne  blushml,  made  no  reply,  and 
as  delightod  to  8ee  that  I  was  not  quite  '  turned  the  conversation, 
p;  and  that  my  father*s  commanding  j  **On  our  road  home  I  fancied  once  or  twice 
(that  odious  woman  his  French  com-  that  Adrienne  seemed  uncomfortable,  and  that 
)  had  not  forbidden  me  entirely  that  en-  she  appeared  desirous  of  speaking  to  me  on 
It  of  rei*rH*ctable  society  which  she  had  some  particularly  interesting  subject,  but  had 
d  hori<eir.*  not  courage;  and  as  I  feared  it  might  be  to 

tirifi  I  was  too  confused,  too  shocked,    urge  a  request  that  I  would  not  mention  her 
[>  indignant  to  be  able  to  answer;  but   having  seen  and  conversed  alone  with  young 
I  was,  I  hope  and  trust  that  my  filial    Desborough,  I  was  very  glad  when  we  reached 
igonized  at  so  gross  an  imputation  on   home,  as  I  wished  to  eacape  all  danger  of  such  - 
ovod  and  respected  father,  made  me  re-   a  petition.  | 

h  great  onergv,  and  1  trust  with  great       **  As  soon  as  we  alighted,  my  fiither  sum- 
.hi^  hateful  and  plausible  calumny.   And    moned  mo  to  his  study,  and  insisted  on  my  j 
e<l  the  lady,  *  that  I  was  convinct'd  Ma-   telling  him  without  any  reservation  what  had  ! 
u  Vemi;)  was  an  innocent  and  injured    passed  at  our  visits;  and  I  did  so,  sparing  his 
;  and  that  oven  if  she  wore  not  so,  my  feelings  as  much  as  I  could, 
was  too  good  a  man  to  allow  his  daugb-       "  The  refusal  of  every  lady  on  whom  I  called  , 
annociate  with  a  woman  whom  he  be-   to  admit  Adrienne,  filled  him  with  lively  asto- 
Linworthy ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  I   nishment  and  indignation,  and  he  resented  it 
re  h<^  considered  her  as  one  of  the  most   for  the  sake  of  Madame  du  Vemis;    But  when 
ichable  of  human  bi'ings,  and  had  no   I  was  forced  to  own  to  him  that  his  daughter ; 
fur  her  inconnistont  with  the  most  rigid   had  been  obliged  to  defend  his  deeply  wounded 

'  reputation,  I  saw  that  he  then  resented  the  in- ; 
Jt  you  will  own  appearances  are  against  dignity  ofifered  to  himself,  and  that  he  felt  the  ' 
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degradation  of  being  bo  cireamstaneed  as  to 
require  to  be  defended  by  hia  child. 

^  However,  to  my  great  relief,  he  at  once 
admitted  that  appearanoea  ahoald  not  be  disre- 
garded; and  that  as  De  Merinville  and  Ad- 
rienne  were  not  eonaidered  as  aufficient  guar- 
diana  of  the  lame  of  Aftgeliqoe  unleaa  a  grave 
and  proper  matron  coald  be  invited  to  atay  at 
the  bonae,  the  ibreiffnen  ahoald  remove  to  a 
house  in  the  immeSiate  neighbourhood,  and 
near  enough  fiyr  every-day  intercouraa  I 
dared  not  to  say  that  I  thought  the  only  e^o- 
tual  method  of  puttinff  an  end  to  the  acuidal, 
would  be  their  immediate  removal  to  London. 

*^  I  did  not  aee  Angelique  and  De  Merinville 
till  we  met  at  dinner;  wnen  Madame  du  Vef> 
nis*  angry  feelings  at  Adrienne'a  not  being  re- 
ceived, were  visible  to  me,  under  the  disguise 
of  smiles  and  softness,  which  she  always  wore 
when  ahe  addressed  my  father.  For,  as  cracks 
in  an  enamelled  face  betray  the  real  com- 
plexion underneath,  so  the  contracted  brow 
and  fiery  eyes  of  Angelique  were  very  per* 
ceptible  to  an  observer  like  me,  through  the 
varnish  of  her  highly  polished  and  oily  man- 
ners. 

"  Anselique  asked  me,  however,  some  ques- 
tions relative  to  our  drive,  and  wished  me  to 
smooth  the  ruffled  plumes  of  her  self-love,  bv 
accounting,  by  some  kind  invention,  for  Ad- 
rienne*8  not  being  allowed  to  accompany  me 
to  my  friends.  But  as  I  would  not  violate  the 
truth,  even  to  please  a  friend,  I  certainly  would 
not  do  it  to  oblige  an  enemy ;  and  I  said  no- 
thing in  reply  to  her  observations,  but  that  the 
timo  had  not  always,  I  trusted,  appeared  very 
long  to  Mademoiselle  du  Vernis,  as  I  found 
she  had  a  companion  during  my  last  visit 

"*  Indeed,'  exclaimed  Angelique,  darting 
an  antrry  look  at  Adrienne ;  *  she  did  not  tell 
me  so.' 

"  And  before  the  abashed  girl  could  reply,  I 
told  the  alarmed  mother,  *  that  her  companion 
was  a  Mr.  Desborough,  a  very  fine  young  man, 
their  compagnon  de  voyage,* 

*'  If  looks  could  have  annihilated,  those  of 
her  uncle  and  her  mother  would  have  annihi- 
lated the  conscious  Adrienne.  Still  there  was 
in  her  answering  look  a  degree  of  defiance, 
mingling  with  confusion,  which  then  I  could 
not  account  for.  But  as  mv  father,  who  had 
lefl  the  room,  now  returned,  the  looks  were 
laid  aside  and  the  subject  seemed  forgotten; 
while  Adrienne,  as  if  to  make  her  peace  with 
her  mother,  went  and  sat  in  my  father's  chair, 
as  usual ;  and  tried  to  keep  up,  as  usual,  the 
falsehood  of  her  being  tenderly  enamoured  of 
him. 

"  But  that  night,  though  it  failed  to  unblind 
my  father,  afibrded  a  pretty  certain  proof  of  the 
unprincipled  hypocrisy  and  artifice  both  of  the 
mother  and  the  daughter;  for  while  the  for- 
mer persisted,  though  vainly,  in  trying  to  niake 
my  father  believe  Adrienne  was  in  love  with 
him,  and  the  daughter  assisted  her  to  the  ut- 


moat  of  ber  poweft  the  latter  acted  on  fte» 
pulse  of  a  real  pa—km,  which  the  aiutim  Waw 
o(^  and  had  diaapntivedfl  end  eloped  n  thedfli 
of  the  night  with  that  rery  fvabm  ■■■  ele 
had,  by  her  own  appohitaienty  wetdiei  ftr  Is 
on  the  road«  in  the  motnmifv  prepeicdvtt  i 
letter  to  tell  her  eU  wee  ready  ftr  their  if^ 
if  be  had  not  had  an  opportnnity  of  " 
to  her  akme. 

"  Adrienne  waa  not  miaeed  till  die  not  %; 
and  then  not  only  tiie  lage  hot  tiie  ~ 
the  jnatly-poniahed  parent  wae  paiiMil 
hold ;  and  I  coald  not  hot  approfe  the 
tionate  intereat  which  my  fikther  eanfeMJ  ii 


her  aorrow,  while  he  ejcdumed  witt  a«» 
fbl  and  beoooung  aimplieityt  *11wiel  ilril 
yoQ  the  child  was  not  in  love  with  wtef  elit 
the  idea  that  Angeliqae  Ivd  meant  to 
on  him,  never  entered  hie  oneoapidoQi 
for  hia  noble  nature  was  ever  above 

*•  The  diatreaa  of  Angeliqae  was  not  oobb* 
aioned  merely  by  seeing  all  her  deeigna  of  tte 
aort  on  my  father  Ihiatrated  entirely ;  she  fe» 
ed,  unhappy  womaii,  that  Deeborowh  did  Ml 
mean  to  marry  Adrienne.  And  while  nrh* 
ther  and  De  Merinville  aet  off  immediate^  ii 
purauit  of  the  fugitivea,  the  eight  of  a  paim 
alarm  for  the  enmuigered  honoor  of  her  diil 
was  sufficiently  afibeting  to  melt  even  my  jal 
coldness  towarda  the  now  real 
I  look  back  with  wonder  at  the  iMiagt  (dTi^ 
fectionate  concern  which  I  not  only  eihibitoi 
but  really  experienced,  tov^^rda  AiicdiM  til 
the  good  news  arrived  of  bar  danghteril  boy 
married,  first  at  the  chapel,  and  then  at  lit 
church  in  the  Savoy.  And  as  Desboroogli, 
though  not  rich,  was  in  a  lucrative  professicn, 
and  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  I  thought  the  girl 
was  more  fortunate  than  her  conduct  deserved, 
or  than  her  situation  warranted.  But  whes 
the  gentlemen  returned  to  us,  Merinville  took 
occasion  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  wot- 
tion  the  necessity  there  was  for  him  to  go  to 
London  for  a  few  weeks;  and  as  his  sieter 
would  then  have  no  proper  protector  io  tbe 
eyes  of  the  world,  he  must,  though  reloctut- 
ly,  urge  her  to  accompany  him. 

**  My  father  could  not  be  so  complete  t  trai- 
tor to  the  cause  of  propriety  aa  to  object  to  tbe 
departure  of  this  fascmating  woman;  and  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  foreigners,  he  repli- 
ed, *  If  you,  De  Merinville,  most  really  gOt  1 
see,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  Angelique'sicoooi- 
panying  vou.* 

**  My  dear,  my  honoured  father,  bow  pnod 
of  him  I  felt  at  this  moment !  But  I  saw  that 
Angelique  and  De  Merinville  were  diEeoDcex^ 
ed,  as  they  feared  this  speech  argued  a  dectj 
of  interest  and  affection  towards  the  former; 
and  I  observed  that  the  brother  and  the  siiler 
had  a  lon^  conference  together  that  evenmf. 

*'  Nothm^  more  was  said  of  De  Merinville*i 
departure  till  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  ind 
then  it  was  fixed  to  take  place  three  dajrs  from 
the  present  time ;  while  I  retired  to  rest,  thank* 
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ful  to  Pro? idence  for  having  allowed  a  term  to 
be  put  at  length  to  my  domestic  annoyance 

**  The  day  had  been  very  hot ;  so  much  ao, 
IS  to  make  the  poor  old  prieat,  who  waa  evi- 
dsotly  declining  every  hour,  exceedingly  un- 
•rell.  The  evening  and  the  night  were  equally 
nltry ;  and  as  I  waa  not  sleepy,  I  sat  up  read- 
la^,  and  had  just  come  to  that  electrifying  paa- 
a[e  in  Coroua,  where  the  enchanter  takes  the 
y  prisoner,  when  I  thought  that  I  heard  a 
tap  at  the  door  of  my  apartment ;  and  the  tap 
nemed  followed  by  a  groan.  I  started  with 
ipprehension,  for  the  clock  had  just  struck 
Lwo,  and  I  believed  I  was  the  only  one  up  in 
tlw  hrnWj;  while,  with  suspended  breath,  I 
lialened  ror  a  repetition  of  the  noises — and 
tbcy  were  repeated.  But  the  tap  and  the 
fRMO  were  much  lainter.  Thouffb  terrified, 
lod  expecting  I  knew  not  what,  1  had,  how- 
iver,  sufficient  courage  to  unlock  and  open  my 
loor,  when  I  beheld  the  good  old  priest  looking 
It  me  with  a  countenance  of  horror,  and  with 
ivcry  feature  bearing  on  it  the  dread  impres- 
non  of  approaching  death. 

«*  *  Oh !  my  child,*  said  he,  catching  hold  of 
my  arm  for  aupport,  while  he  staggered  to  the 
bedt  and  threw  himaclf  upon  it;  *  I  am  dying; 
bat  1  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  tell  you — I 
>?erbcard— Oh !  that  vile  man,  and  viler  wo- 
oaan !  1  heard — I . . .  .*  Here  hia  voice  failed, 
liMi  lips  became  convulsed,  and  I  saw  that  his 
iftst  agonies  were  approaching,  while  he  vainlv 
bmbled  in  hia  robe,  and  cast  an  inquiring  look 
round  the  room.  I  understood  fhat  asking  eye ; 
and  fetching  with  eager  haate  the  crucifix  from 
BMT  oratory,  I  held  it  before  the  uplifled  eyes 
Of  tbe  venerable  and  pious  man ;  and  while  he 
grasped  it  with  his  trembling  hand,  the  fingers 
■oddenly  loosed  their  hold,  and  breathing  his 
bat  breath,  he  fell  back  without  a  groan. 

**  Many  and  turbulent  years  have  since  pass- 
ed over  my  head ;  but  never,  never  can  1  for- 
get the  bewildering  agony  of  thia  atrange  and 
iudden  event. 

**  I  felt  my  senses  fail  me ;  I  knelt  beside 
the  unconscious  being  who  was  associated  with 
all  1  had  loved  from  childhood,  and  who  was 
bimsrlf  beloved  by  me;  and  1  spoke  to  him, 
and  conjured  him  to  answer  me.  But  when  I 
gazed  on  those  fixed  and  unclosed  eyes,  and 
awoke  again  to  the  whole  of  the  afllicting  re- 
ality, I  started  from  the  bed  in  all  the  violence 
of  nrenzy,  and  uttered  shrieks  which  echoed 
dismally  through  the  aounding  walls  of  the 
maosifin. 

**  The  noise  awoke  every  one  in  the  house ; 
but  my  father  was  the  first  who  came  to  me; 
and  almost  itpeechless  with  terror  and  amaze- 
ment, he  beheld  the  being  whom  he  motit  ven- 
erated, lying  a  corpse  on  the  bed  of  his  child ; 
lud  that  child  evidently  under  an  alienation 
if  reason. 

**  I  recfiilect  that  it  was  my  father's  caresses 
md  pathetic  lamentations  over  me  that  firpt 
irought  me  to  myself.     But  when  I  aecovered 


my  reaaon,  I  waa  for  some  time  wholly  ubaUe 
to  describe  a  scene  so  strange,  so  short,  ao  sud- 
den, and  so  afilicting ! 

**  Powerful,  inde^,  muat  the  motive  have 
been  that  could  impel  the  good  old  man  to  dis- 
turb me,  and  aeek  my  apartment  in  the  dead 
of  night;  and  agitating  indeed  the  feelinffa  that 
could  thus  hurry  on  the  hour  of  hia  diaacHution. 
And  whom  had  he  seen  ?  And  what  had  he 
heard !  And  what  did  he  mean  by  *  Oh !  that 
vile  man,  and  viler  woman  !* 

**  I  had  no  doubt  but  that,  aa  waa  hia  custom 
if  too  restless  to  sleep,  he  had  been  praving  in 
the  chapel  which  communicated  with  the  gar- 
den; and  when  I  was  composed  enough  to 
think,  1  had  no  doubt  but  that  during  a  thunder 
ahower  the  plotting  brother  and  sister,  who 
had  taken  the  advantage  of  the  night  to  walk 
and  plot  unaeen,  had  aought  ahelter  in  the 
chapel ;  and  there,  not  seeing  the  aged  suppli- 
cant, who  had  perhaps  hidden  himself  in  alarm, 
had  disclosed  to  each  other  some  intended  mm" 
cAmolfOfw,  which  he  had  overheard,  and,  beinff 
conscKMis  of  impending  dissolution,  had  renlved 
to  communicate  to  me  immediately. 

^  But  nothing  from  human  lipa  ever  cleared 
up  tho  mystery.  Why  he  came,  and  all  that 
he  heard,  can  only  be  known  at  that  dread  day, 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearta  shall  be  revealed. 
My  conjecture  however  was,  no  doubt,  ioal; 
but  though  the  next  day  a  gold  bncelet  of  An- 
gelique*s  waa  found  in  the  chapel,  (and  certain- 
ly before  she  had  been  in  it  that  day,)  I  dared 
not  mention  my  auspiciona  to  my  father ;  and 
she  declared  that  all  the  old  man  did  and  ut- 
tered waa  from  the  delirium  of  death.  I,  how- 
{ ever,  saw  that  the  foreigners  were  very  anx- 
ious to  know  all  he  did  utter,  and  that  they 
inquired  with  quivering  lipa;  and  could  1  have 
thought  a  violation  of  truth  iustifiable  in  any 
instance,  I  would  have  played  upon  their  fears, 
and  terrified  their  guilty  consciences,  by  in- 
sinuating that  he  said  more  than  1  repeated. 
But  when  solemnly  asked  by  my  father  if  I 
had  really  related  all  that  he  said,  I  aa  aolemn- 
Iv  assured  him  that  I  had  told  all ;  and  I  saw 
their  countenancea  clear  up  immediately. 

^I  will  not  dwell  on  the  wretched  feelings 
which  were  mine  the  next  day,  composed  of 
sorrow  for  the  dead,  and  fear  of  and  for  the 
living — a  vague  mysterious  fear,  boni  of  the 
mysterious  circumstances  which  had  occasion- 
ed it  Nor  will  I  attempt  to  describe  the  agony 
I  endured  when  I  followed  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession the  laat  relic  of  my  departed  mother 
and  kindred.  And  when  I  beheld  the  'grave 
close  on  thia  dear  and  afiectionate  being,  1 
seemed  to  see  my  mother  and  her  children  en- 
tombed again,  and  as  if  nearly  all  who  loved 
me  were  removed  for  ever  from  me. 

**  But  confidence  in  the  mercy  and  justice  of 
the  power  who  had  afflicted  me,  enabled  me 
to  bear  up  under  the  prc«ure  of  tboae  afflic- 
tions. 

**  I  have  already  mentioned  what  my  auapi- 
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gicator  impeadiiw  m 
m;  umofaiice,  (mr  m 


vril,  wu  tiM  pn^eel  of  HQl 
Ddiw  over  me;  ud  to  eamplete 

_, ^_..je,  (l»rKifleriii(pei)M]»I  noatd 

Dot  oil  h,)  oif  tktbcT  iM*ei  retonad  ihm 
vintinf  Angdiqne,  without  mding  ma  ■  lee- 
tare  on  eeonom;  aiid  hoine-kee|MBf,  tnd  the 
■nutgenMotoftftmilf;  telling  me  Uwt  H*- 
danw  da  Vemia  wm  m  wrptited  when  the 
heerd  of  hii  eoomwut  yeerlf  expenditora, 
tbit  ibe  deelerad  there  muit  be  great  extnva- 
guiceKMneirbeie;  Out,  for  wut  of  good  ~" 


n  up  trhiti 


« 'A  little,  nr;  Ilooka 
"Unto  little  pi 


frnat< 


■■'It  ii  to  little  purpose,  then.' 

•' '  You  ueed  to  Ibink  difrrentlf,  mr,  of  what 

did,' I  replied,  bunting  into  te«n;  'bat  I 

can  do  nothiog  to  pleue  you  now.    And  what 

abould  thit  Frencb  woDun  know,*  I  continued, 

(mv  TtNCe  growing  firmer  from  indignatioo,) 

'of  what  ia  necevarf  for  the  nwintenance  of 

English  ierranta— the  aemnta  of  a  generous, 

ho^table  English  countrjgeDtlenwn!  Tbey 

eaniiDt— nmat  not — will  not  be  ftd  oo  loit^e- 

mmigre  H  bouiUi.^ 

■* '  Yon  are  warm,  Adele.    Indeed  I  never 

iw  anf  one's  temper  so  altered.' 

•"What  with  the  Ion  of  mj  beloved  Dela- 

il,  and  other  thin^n^'  replied  I, '  I  think  I  have 

tough  to  ti;  iV    Then,  unable  any  longer  to 

sen  my  agitation  in  decent  bounds,  1  ran  oat 

of  tne  room. 

I  do  Dot,  cannot  justifj  these  ebullltioas  of 
angry  feelings,  and  to  a  parent,  too ;  but  I  itill 
thinli  the  tiialB  I  was  enduring  were  sevc^re. 
When  Angel ique  had  been  a  widow  nboul 
weeks,  De  Merinville  returned  ;  and  soon 
after  my  father  told  me  that  he  himself  was 
eoing  to  London  for  a  week  or  two;  he,  there- 
fore, urged  me  to  send  and  invite  myself  to 
stay  at  thn  bouse  of  some  of  my  trtcnda.  <  Not 
that  I  believe,'  added  he,  looking  earnestly  at 
¥00  would  take  advantage  of  my  ab- 
lope  with  Delaval,  or  even  to  receive 
him  here.' 

Does  any  one  else  dare  to  think  it,  airl' 
cried  1,  indignant  at  the  implied  distrust.  'No, 
sir,  thinks  to  my  educntion,  I  am  not  likely  to 
elope  with  any  one.  My  mother  was  not  likely 
to  have  form^  an  Adrienne.' 

This  was  wrong; — I  know  it  was.     How- 
r,  I  had  the  good  feeling  to  repent  instant- 
ly ;  and  I  entreated  my  father  to  forgive  (he 
hasly  words  drawn  from  me  by  indignation,  at 
being  even  for  a  momrnt  ansp^led  of  doing 
lean  and  unworthy  afition.    But  my  repent 
e  was  vain,  and  my  father  left  me  in  silent 
stern  displeaeure. 

The  next  day  he  went  away  before  six  in 
the  morning.  I,  however,  rose  to  bid  him  fare- 
well ;  but  hia  adieu  was  hurried,  cold,  and  un- ' 
comfortable.     He  looked  flushed,  and  his  hand  j 


"The  tetnigfal  et  wj  Mter**  abam 
07  Bolilnde  waa  not,  I  tnM,  thram  aMra 
me^  aa  I  fcrtillad  107  mind  l^  waiinf  aaJ  n- 
flecli«s  and  eaavenatiBB  «dh  thn  pn 
old  IHafid  of  hia  regrettnd  predaeasani 
came  finm  a  ealholie  ftmilj  oaar  pa  la  d 
in  ODT  cbapri.  It  waa  bat  n  snanll  ■■■ 
worahippere  wbon  be  anwM  thcve ;  va  a  a^ 
tbolio  aemnt  of  our  own,  and  ihnaa  rf  in 
foreigner^  were  nanaU7,  ariUi  m7ari(Ihe  «4 
attendanta.  Even  her  nlinma  nn  wA  ae  p» 
litical  opinions,  Angeliqne  Sadaaerifieadalthi 
altar  of  my  ftttwr's  good  will ;  thenfcr^  wba 
she  waa  our  guest,  il>e  nrelf  joined  wa  Ai  I 
waa  DOW  the  only  one  in  the  bmily  to  wtas 
tbia  good  pcieat'a  preaence  waa  welwf.  ha 
was  nrety  asked  to  atky  when  he  came.  Na^ 
however,  the  ease  waadifirent;  I  waaal 
and  his  aocie^r  was  preciooa  ti>  ni&  IIe,tli 
tore,  obtained  leare  to  sla7  a  whole  week  witt 
mr;  and  I  felt  not  00)7  oonaoM  and  alteagib 
ened  br  bis  soothing  pie^,  but  iuatinUsrf  mi 
amusen  b*  the  variety  of  hia  attainaaai' 
Pere  Amelm  waa  a  Frenchman,  and  knd  ai 
eiated  much  with  bin  dialianialied  and  n 
rend  compatriota,  Boaanet,  tSa  lyAmaads^id 
Bourdaloue;  and  while  bj  a  gieat  eflbst  I 
forced  myaelf  to  altend  to  tbeir  wnrkai  wh3s 
he  read  them  aloud  to  sne  or  1  read  to  bin  I 
forgot  all  the  sorrows  which  were  present  is 
me,  and  tbnn;  which  were  to  come;  and  mi, 
convinced  that  there  are  few  griefi  «bld>; 
mental  orevpalion  cannot  allay.  j 

"  But  I  was  called  ftom  this  pleasant  mcdi- 1 
cine  to  a  sick  mind,  and  (breed  to  dismta  my 
physician,  by  a  letter  from  my  father,  annmoc- 1 
ing  his  return,  and  desiring  me  to  orderi  nwt, 
to  be  prepnrnl  for  Adrienne  and  ber  hnibaDd.  1 

"I  obeyed  order?;  and  they  all  arrived  U, 
dinner  at  our  house.  But  the  brother  and  ■»  \ 
ter  went  home  at  night;  and  I  should  bare; 
been  ^lad  had  the  bride  and  bridegfosoi  ac-i 
companied  them ;  as  I  had  no  Heeling  or  seoii- 1 
ment  in  common  with  either  of  them,  and, 
thought  that  Adrienne's  husband  wai  as  in- 
sipid as  well  as  handsome  as  heraelC 

"One  morning  aa  usual  I  was  wilkiagi 
along  that  walk  in  which  I  every  day  bopsd , 
to  receive  the  long-promised  and  InognltliTed , 
communication  relative  to  Angeliqne,  «hra 
the  expected  signal  was  made,  and  a  stuoe  fell 
at  my  feet.  Eagerly  indeed  did  I  open  thr 
paper;  and  I  was  so  absorbH  in  it*  contsnts, 
that  I  was  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  Ad- 
rienne, who,  1  am  convinced,  read  a  little  while , 
over  mv  shoulder ;  but  who,  thinking  I  had  dis- 1 
covered  ber,  playfully  put  her  band  over  the 
paper,  and  exclaimed,  ■  Ah !  yon  are  mdin;  a 
letter  from  your  lover,  1  anppoao !' 
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**  I  started,  and  indignantly  replied,  **If  I 
amo,  I  am  not  going  to  elope.* 

The  more  fool  you,*  replied  the  unabashed 
ffirl,  and  left  me,  I  did  not  doubt,  to  seek  out 
her  uncle,  who  was  with  Desborough,  and  tell 
them  what  she  had  seen. 

**  The  letter  informed  me,  (and  it  was  De- 
laTaVs  hand- writing,)  that  being  resolved  to 
send  me  no  information  that  was  not  strictly 
true,  and  that  could  not  be  thoroughly  depend- 
ed on,  he  had  forborne  to  write  till  he  had  ob- 
tained such  information. 

**  That  Ang^elique  was  certainly,  he  found, 
the  natural  child  of  Merinville's  &ther,  by  an 
£iif  lish  woman  of  great  talent  but  low  birth ; 
ana  thence  her  knowledge  of  English,  or  ra- 
ther her  power  of  speaking  it;  that  she  was 
educated  in  France  for  the  stage,  and  thence 
her  variety  of  personal  accomplishments  and 
power  of  recitation ;  but  that  during  her  first 
engagement  at  a  provincial  theatre,  she  so 
captivated  the  heart  of  Du  Vernis,  a  profligate 
man  of  the  law,  that  as  a  higher  bribe  than  her 
other  lovers  would  give,  he  offered  to  marry 
her,  provided  she  would  quit  the  sta^e.  She 
did  to,  and  they  were  married.  But  her  noble 
brother,  the  marquis,  never  could  endure  the 
alliance ;  and  by  his  hauteur  so  disgusted  Du 
Vernis,  that  he  frequently  forbade  him  the 
house,  and  was  rendered  miserable  by  the 
ascendency  which  the  brother  had  over  his 
sister ;  that  after  some  recent  scenes  of  a  disa- 
greeable nature  between  Du  Vernis  and  Me- 
rinville,  the  former  of  whom  thought  that  an 
unprincipled  lawyer  was  as  good  as  a  coining 
and  infttmous  marquis,  Du  Vernis  again  forbade 
Merinville  his  house;  and  that  Angelique  and 
Adrienne  declared  they  would  live  with  him 
no  longer ;  that  he  rejoiced  to  hear  them  say 
so;  aim  that  on  Mennville*s  being  forced  to 
quit  Paris  for  a  time,  those  ladies  had  accom- 
panied him  to  England. 

**  This  was  all  the  letter ;  for  Delaval  was 
too  honourable  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  an  in- 
tercourse so  positively  forbidden  by  mv  father; 
but  the  hand-writing  was  his,  and  the  letter 
came  from  him;  and  I  had  a  sadly  soothing 
pleasure  in  pressing  it  to  my  lips  and  my  heart 

^But  I  must  own,  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter disappointed  me.  it  contained  no  charge 
against  the  character  of  Angelique.  It  only 
snowed  she  was  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  had 
been  a  short  time  on  the  stage ;  and  though  to 
be  an  actress— a  person  unknown  in  England 
till  the  Restoration  —  was  synonymous  in 
France  with  courtesan,  still,  Angelique  had 
nuried  respectably  at  sixteen,  which  spoke 
I  vail  for  her  character  and  her  principles; 
ioKf  there  was  no  apparent  profligacy  of 
■Ct  to  oppose  my  father's  making  her  his 
Still  tnere  were  strong  obstacles  to  it, 
bring  a  natural  child,  and  fiir,  far  more 
mi's  prejudice  against  actresses,  and 
^AmUf.    But  then  my  father  was 


^  However,  one  thing  was  certain ;  it  was 
right  that  I  should  show  him  this  communica- 
tion, whether  it  made  for  or  against  my  wishes ; 
and  I  was  resolved  to  do  so  the  very  first  fair 
opportunity. 

**In  the  mean  while,  I  could  not  but  be 
struck  by  the  still-increasing  intimacy  and  fa- 
miliarity between  my  fether  and  Angelique — 
a  femiliarity  which  was  not  only,  I  thought,  im- 
proper in  such  an  early  stage  of  widowhood, 
but  at  any  time,  and  even  ^tween  avowedl? 
engaged  lovers.  I  was  also  sensible  of  a  still 
more  painful  change  during  the  month  suc- 
ceeding my  father*s  return,  and  since  the  re- 
turn of  De  Merinville  and  his  sister  to  take  up 
their  abode  under  our  roof;  and  that  was  an 
increasing  pcttishness  and  coldness  in  my  fa- 
ther's manner  to  me.  If  I  looked  pale,  and  I 
did  alarmingly  so,  he  no  longer  regarded  it 
If  I  was  unwell,  it  drew  from  him  no  atten- 
tions ;  while  he  watched  every  change  of  co- 
lour in  Angelique ;  gave  her  his  arm  if  she 
only  walked  across  the  room ;  set  a  footstool 
before  her  whenever  she  sat  down ;  and  was 
continually  persuading  her  to  rest  her  limbs 
on  the  sofa,  while  he  put  pillows  to  support 
her  beautiful  head. 

"  The  dinner,  too,  was  now  never  approved 
by  my  father ;  for  Angeli(jue  had  contrived  to 
give  him  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  own  house- 
wifery, and  a  very  mean  one  of  mine.  Some- 
times he  said  that  I  stuffed  bis  guests  even  to 
a  surfeit,  and  sometimes  I  starved  them ;  but 
no  dish  was  ever  made  well.  And  then  my 
fether  used  to  add,  with  a  tender  look  at  An- 
gelique, *  These  are  not  such  nice  little  ra- 
go(its  as  you  used  to  give  me  at  your  lodgings; 
but  then  you  superintended.  Adele  is  a  good 
girl,  but  she  does  not  understand  or  attend  to 
these  things.' 

**A11  this  was  trying  and  provoking;  be- 
cause I  saw  that  it  was  not  my  father  himself 
who  thus  judged  me  of  his  own  accord ;  but 
that  these  ideas  and  this  disaffection  had  been 
instilled  into  him.  I  must,  however,  do  mv- 
self  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  bore  all  this  with- 
out repining,  and  with  proper  filial  respect 
So  far  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  mvself  with ; 
a  tear  would  sometimes  force  itself  into  my 
eyes,  when  I  thought  of  times  past;  but,  on 
the  whole,  I  was  able  to  behave,  I  hope,  as  I 
ought 

**One  morning  I  rose  rather  earlier  than 
usual,  in  hopes  of  catching  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  my  fiither,  who  commonly  was  an  early 
riser;  and  finding  myself  alone  in  the  room 
where  my  mothers  picture  hung,  I  undrew  the 
curtain,  and  indulged  myself  in  looking  at  it 
While  I  was  thus  employed,  my  father  enter- 
ed;  but  he  cast,  I  saw,  a  glance  wholly  devoid 
of  emotion  on  the  picture,  and  rather  coldly 
told  me  I  was  down  very  early. 

"  *  Yes,'  replied  I,  tucmw^  (wdcl  vIca  ^^feVacRiV 

\  give  myaeU  a  cVaxic«  o^  i^fevci^^^^^^^V^ 


aid  m;  father,  smiling: — 
t,  no  doubt;  bul  you  mey 
nible  of  giving,  and  inc  o{ 
psto;  for  1  dare  aay  1  can 

».,  if  I  dtSer  from  you,  to- 


il be  Mquainlcd 


....^.^te !    But  first  lel  me  say, 
i  uic  jjuui  laarquia  owns  be  has  been  the 
MCDt  ag^nt  of  passing  counterfeit  niafle;  ; 
Oe  Pomeuaiv  ia  his  reialion.  and  was  base 
oiOUfH)  to  impOBe  on  iii-  — -  "     , 
quently.  for  tiis  akc  and  hid  ow.,,  .^  wai.  _ 
vised  to  leave  hla  country.     In  the  next  place 
fou  have  to  tell  mc  that  Aogelique  is  Ibe  na- 
tural child  of  the  Msn^uis  de  Blerinville,  by 
sa  English  lady,  which  1  knew  bcfiire;  thai 
she  wns  educated  for  the  stage,  and  Ihencc  hei 
all-excdling  personal  grscEE  aod  talents' 

"  '  Vee,  sir ;  and  thai  she  was  on  the  stage 
till  taken  thence  by  her  husband,  Moosiear  dt 

"  ■  No,  Adele,  nn."  he  uuwered,  with  grcaL 
quickness;  *  Do  Vemis  made  piopoEals  to  An- 
gcliqae  belbre  she  ever  had  been  on  the  tUtge 
at  all;  and  her  delicacy  of  mind  and  Ehiink- 
ing  feminine  ntodefty  led  ber  lo  accept  his 
oner,  though  the  lover  had  not  touched  hei 
heart,  in  oniei  to  avoid  the  cooiamination 
pubtic  life' 

"  '  Mj  correspondent  saysdilTerently,  sir ; — 
and  assures  me  that  what  ^e  says  is  correct' 

"  ■  And  you.  no  doubt,  believe  hiro.  Miss 
Falkland,  out  of  pique  and  prejudice !' 

"Angeliquc,  De  Merinville,  and  Adricnne, 
DOW  entered  the  room. 

"■Well,  Angelujue,'  said  he.  after  having, 
with  his  aim  round  her  waist,  boroe  hei  to  a 
st^t,  — -Well,  the  coouounicalioo  which  Ad- 
ricnne  told  us  of,  was  such  u  fou  expected 
and  an  hei  paled.' 

"  And,  no  doubt,'  replied  Angelique,  looking 
like  any  thing  latber  than  an  angel  at  me, — 
'  no  doubt  Mademoiselle  believes  all  she  is  told 
ia  that  letter.  But  she  ought,  in  common  jus- 
tice, to  remember,  that  her  inforowot,  Mr. 
Delaval,  is  an  incensed,  prejudiced,  partial,  un' 
generous,  and  vindictive  inlbrmanL' 

" '  I  cannot  remember,  madam,'  cried  I. 
■  what  is  Bul.  Delaval  is  incapable  of  being 
ungenerous  and  vindictive:  and  so  &r  from 
wishing  to  judge  even  jou  hastily  and  unjust- 
ly, weeks  have  elapsed  since  bis  fir«  commu- 
nication?;, becauEQ  he  was  afraid  of  aendrng 
me  tei)orta  not  worthy  of  credit' 

" '  \  ou  mean  to  ray,  then,  madam,'  said  An- 
gelique, rising  from  hei  chair  in  excessive 
agitation.  ■  that  you  believe  all  that  Mr.  DeU- 
val  anerts  V 


" '  I  io,'  relied  I,  rising,  aUo^  and  pnof 
way  (o  those  feelings  of  anger  lowanli  ia, 

which  I  carefully  controU  ' * " 

beloved  dlheri  'I  do,  1 
Nay,  more.  1  will  o' 
—  and  not  from  any  a 
lavil,  foi  1  have  made  none  lo  btm — that  pnr 
brother  and  yourmlf  were  '  tbe  vSe  aM>  nl 
viler  leoman,'  uboiD  tnj  de«i  lost  friond  b^ 
lioned,aDd  wbombeomelo  wamiBeagia*!; 
and  that  what  be  beaid,  —  overheard  mn^ 
sciously,  —  and  came,  alas !  vainly,  10  Rhie 
to  me.  was  the  plac  you  were  thoB  ((■- 
ceiling,  and  have  since  acted  n{ioa  —  wmlj. 
to  pretend  the  death  of  Maasiiewr  4«  T«Hk 
YouT  motives  for  to  doiax  I  need  oM  eqiH 
to  yon ; — but  take  notice  Uiat  what  I  onw  id 
'  I  the  uninSuenced  belief — saggcatad  kf 
wn  observatioa  «lofie  —  erf*  me,  AdeUc 
md." 

o,  it  was  (»ot  irajudice,  not  i 

i  did  behold  on  tbe  pale  clieek  ^  b«k 

gns  of  conscioua  deteclkiit.     Bat  sty  tn- 

^..  was  momenlaij ;  for  my  fttfacr  idsc,  »i 

i-.<niiig  towards  me  w""'    "'  -      -         ^ 

iiB^  ti,  and  with  an  a 

exclaimed,   'Thea   Ailelaide  fVlkkid 

letiact  and  unsay  her  base,  uowort^. 

iri warrantable  suspicions,  and  Mi  tD» 

— ,   insulting  utteiaoce  of  them,  or  eetct 

more  be  child  of  mine,  but  an  oalcast  froa  a; 

heart  and  from  my  bome !' 

"■Retract!  unsay  what  I  have  said  and  as- 
serted 1  YooichiU — my  mother's  ehiU— a; 
dear  though  cruel  fattier !'  I  reified,  iMde 
courngpoua  by  despair — ■  Never,  nevei ;' 

■"Then  we  part  this  hour.  .Mis  Palklinl; 
and  you  yourself  will  sec  ibe  necea^ty  <£  ii 
when  I  tell  you  that  tliis  admirable  and  ewin- 
plary  bein^  whom  you  have  daied  thus  gnsslf 
to  calumnnteand  insult,  is  my  wrteT 

•-' Youi wifeT  1  vociferated:  'already your 
wife!  90  soon  too  after — '  TIlieD  tlMtim$ 
my  hand  in  poweiiess  agony  towards  tbe  )>k- 
lure  o(  my  own  beloved  mother  —  a  grtan 
that  had  ceitainly  nothing  conciliating  in  ii.  1 1 
sunk  insensible  on  the  Ikur.  On  my  recoverT.  | 
J  found  F«ivBnIs  only  assisting  to  recover  me: 
the  faithful  old  butlei  was  sappatinemy  bead, 
and  I  saw  the  tears  trickle  down  hi*  cheek 
But  my  6ither,  mv  once  tender  &ther,  m 
supporting  his  briJe.  and  bolding  salts  lo  ha 
nose,  murmuring  out  as  be  did  ^t,  *  Sly  dearefl 
angel!  be  composed; — in  your  sitoalioii,  bo* 
I  tremble  at  an  agitatioo  like  this  V 

"He  now  obsored  that  I  bad  recovered 
fiom  my  gtvoon;  and  dismissine  the  attead-i 
ants,  he  said.  'I  conclude,  Alisa  Palktaod,  llul; 
your  own  good  sense  mu!t  inform  you  tlni ) 
youi  residence  undei  this  roof  is  im>  kn^l 
poffiible :  and  1  daie  say  that  I  am  not  nii»  j 
taken  in  adding,  that  such  a  residence  wouU  i 
Dow  be  as  painlul  to  you  as  it  would  be  to  us'  i 

■■■  Certainly,  sir,' nid  I.  wringing  my  hsndi' 
in  agoay;  'ceitaiDly — it  nonld  indeed.'  | 
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i     **  *  Then,  Miss  Falkland,  the  sooner  we  part 

;  the  better.    In  a  few  montha  you  will  be  of 

afi^,  and  then  yoa  will  have  an  independent 


**  *  It  is  oiy  intention,  air,  to  reaide  at  pre- 
sent as  a  boarder  in  the  Nunnery  at  York, 
as  it  is  called,  of  which,  as  you  know,  a  first 


and  sufficient  fortune ;  but  till  tliat  time  comes,  cousin  and  a  dear  friend  of  niy  mother's  b  the 

I  will  be  your  banker.*  ffovemess;  and  then  perhaps  I  shall  go  into  a 

**  *  You  need  not,  sir,*  replied  I ;  *  till  that  convent  abroad.' 

time  contes,  I  have  money  sufficient  for  my  **  *  You  have  no  intention  of  taking  the  veil, 

wants  in  the  retirement  to  which  I  shall  hasten;  I  hope  V 


and  I  beg  leave  to  decline  your  bounty.* 


*t » 


No ;  not  at  present  at  least.    Yet  parted 


*  Well,  madam,  just  as  you  please,*  replied  from  my  lover,  and  now  deprived  of  my  father 
mj  father,  surprisc<l,  I  believe,  to  see  in  me  a  |  — ^leprived  of  every  tic  to  bind  me  to  the  world 
pride  and  a  spirit  equal  to  the  situation ;  *  And  — what,  sir,  could  the  forlorn  and  orphan  Ade- 
now\  Mifls  Falkland,  let  me  add,  that  my  car-  laide  do  better  than  devote  herself  wholly  to 
riaire,  if  you  will  dci^n  to  accept  its  service,   her^od  V 

■hall  convey  vou  to  London ;  and  also,  if  you  I  "my  father  for  a  moment  seemed  speech- 
permit,  to  my  house  there,  till  you  are  provided  less  from  strong  emotion ;  but  recovering  him- 
witli  another  abode,  as  we  shall  be  there  our- 1  self,  he  said,  *Ilemember,  Adelaide,  Uiat  it  is 
•eWes  soon.  But  mark  me.  Miss  Falkland, ;  throu<rh  your  own  fault  alone  that  you  are 
liiough  on  proper  submission  Mrs.  Falkland  ;  separated  from  your  father;  and  remember 
and  myself  may  again  receive  you  to  our  also,  that  on  prtipt^r  submission  from  yon,  I 


favour,  I  command  you,  on  pain  of  my  male- 
diction, not  to  receive  Delaval,  that  mean  ca- 
lumniator, as  your  husband,  or  even  as  your 
lover!* 

**  *  I  shall  obey  you,  sir,*  I  replied,  with  such 
calimie«,  and  I  venture  to  ado,  such  renpect, 
as  I  now  liwk  back  urnyn  with  wonder.  *  Though 
you,  sir,  have  cnnt  off  the  kindness  and  the  duty 
of  a  father,  I  nlMnild  nut  he  warranted  in  cas»t- 
in?  of  the  duty  of  a  child.*  Then,  making 
him  ami  th»*  rest  of  the  party  a  low  obeisance, 
I  lefl  the  room,  and  repaired  to  mine  to  pack 
up  my  things,  and  prepare  for  banishment 
ffoai  the  paternal  roof.  But  when  I  reached 
my  apartment,  my  unnatural  composure  van- 
ished ;  and  the  idea  of  what  broiiifht  me  there 


fihall  be  glad  to  receive  you  again.  Now  fiire 
well,  and  God  bless  you  !* 

"  lie  then  kissed  my  cheek,  and  waving  me 
with  his  hand  to  the  door,  I  got  out  of  the 
room  as  well  as  I  could,  and  was  hastening  to 
the  carriage  when  I  found  my  way  impeded 
by  an  assembly  of  every  servant  in  the  house. 

**  *  My  dear  young  lady,*  said  the  old  butler, 
*  we  all  mean  to  quit  as  soon  as  you  are  gone ; 
for  we  will  not  stay  to  be  ordered  by  that 
French  madame,  whom  my  poor  deluded 
mahter  has  made  his  wife,  and  fur  wlioae  sake 
lie  has  turned  you  out  of  doors.' 

**  *  Turned  you  out  of  doors  !*  —  it  was  the 
fact  certainly ;  yet  I  then  heard  the  mortify- 
ing and  agonizing  truth  for  the  first  time  aa  it 


came  over  my  mind  with  such  overwhelming  |  were,  and  it  almost  made  me  wild ;  nor  could 
Inrce  that  I  sunk,  drowned  in  tears,  upon  the  •  I  have  kept  my  feet,  if  I  had  not  caught  hold 


of  the  balusters  of  the  staircase  for  support 

*«\Vhen  I  could  bear  to  think,  and  then  to 
speak,  I  told  Mansel  I  wished  to  speak  with 
him ;  and  I  ]<h1  him  into  the  room  in  which 
hung  the  picture  of  my  mother  surrounded  by 
her  children.  The  curtain  was  still  undrawn 
as  I  had  left  it;  and  falling  on  my  kneea  be- 
fc>re  it,  I  was  enabled  to  shed  tears  ao  abun- 
dantly, and  pray  so  fervently,  that  I  rose 


bed,  incapable  of  exertion.  Nor  was  my  com- 
'  poMve  increased  by  the  sight  of  my  own  mnid 

aland ing  by  me,  and  that  of  her  fellow-servants 
,  at  the  door,  giving  me  tear  for  tear,  and  sigh 
■  tor  sigh,  and  anxious  to  know  whether  what 
'  old  Mansel  said  was  true,  and  if  they  were  gi>- 
'  hi^  to  lose  their  dear  youui;  lady.     And  when 

I  replied  in  tlic  affirmative,  the  sight  of  their 
.  violent  grief  was  n)  overpowering  to  me,  that 

I  I  was  fiirccd  to  beg  all  but  my  own  maid  would  •  calmed  and  supported. 
.  laave  the  room.  |     ^  *  Now,   Mansel,*  said   I,  *  hear  me,  and 

i  **  When  I  was  a  little  composed,  I  asked  ■  treasure  what  I  say  in  your  memory  and  your 
I  Jennincrs,  (my  maid.)  whether  she  was  willinsr  heart  These  servants  of  yesterday  may,  if 
,  Id  fidlow  my  fortune ;  and  it  was  some  time  they  please,  quit  the  service  they  no  lunger 
>  bafbre  the  faithful  creature  could  articulate^  like ;  but  how  can  you  reconcile  it  to  your 
.  *Can  you  doubt  it.  Miss  Falkland?*  ;  sense  of  duty  to  leave,  evvn  out  of  generous 

"To  be  brief.  Hopeless,  and  indeed  not ;  feeling  towarda  me,  a  master  so  kind  as  niy 
'  deairouB  of  my  father's  rescinding  his  rcsolu-  father  has  been  to  you  through  a  long  series 
,  lion,  we  packed  up  with  all  possible  despatch;  of  yean?  Remember,*  said  I,  *my  good  old 
j  and  in  four  hntirs*  time  1  was  ready  to  bid  a ,  man,  you  are  even  grown  grey  in  his  service.' 
i  kmg,  if  not  final,  farewell  to  my  paternal  roof.       ***But,  my  dear  young  lady,  if  a  master 

The  carriage  was  now  come  round,  and  1  was   chanfr«%  may  not  a  servant  cliange  too  V 
I  ordered  to  attend  my  father  in  his  study.  I      **  *  No;  not  unless  a  master,  from  bi*ing  a 

I      **  *  May  I  presume  to  ask,*  said  he,  conceal- '  good  master,  becomes  a  cruel  and  a  bad  one. 
!  in^,  aa  I  thought  and  hoped,  much  feeling  un-  '  My  fkther  baa  always  dune  and  atill  does  his 
'  der  an  air  of  great  coldness,  *  where  you  intend :  duty  to  you ;  and  it  is  not  your  province  to  | 
•  to  reside  1*  I  reaent  my  quarrels.'  j 
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ntan  is  to  ■■nd  U 


kin 


Jie  wiiei9  *nd  obey  ttal   denre  irlncb  J  Ml  uwnle  to 

wt  not  cdl  Dimes.'  know  when  1  *K,  mI  alt  Ibt  kvl  kiffail 

■apeciallTu  jDuirc»pe*k-    lo  mi 

ife.    But  »«.  MansEl.  !rt  ,      -I 

kt  joa  Diaf  ptnlablT  be  the  ,  mna 

'  serving  inj>  fiihi^r.  and  of ,  lioo,  and  keem  atiMcd  *f  • 

•ating  ha  niia,  if  j-oa  re-  '  ■  aaar;  aad  diffieali  ^Mtnej  of  Baa^4^|i(l 

;  and  I  know  tint  H  anj  >    .  •>    ■ 

ii^  BwlemUy  wra^,  ob 

r  uit(«niui|  nw  tf  k.  ■■  a 

Jte  at  llie  NunnnT  BoanU 

k,  will  always  ret^  Me 


tjmn  _•  ■«  or  oblige  jou  br  Majing,  cUt 
I  will.' 

TlHBk  fuo.  Bj  fpod  oU  frieiid,'  aaU  I, 


Id  mT  lale.  aai  vei^  nvei 

^  I  it  wMfine  (wer  B*  vraaes;  Wlktl 
-Ml  iMftIbir.«iI<»«y  ■otkcaitoeH^B 
■r  UdMr  in  wf  Mter  hgte,  Umi  n  ae  •  aat 


"Heranf  Mren^aad  my  IntUiafe  whoDj 
noofc  nte.  and  I  know  nol  how  I  got  into  Uie 
«aiT«gr-  ltdnM«aff«nfelt  h«  me;  andiihen 
I  recowwJ  fram  my  atapor  of  giief,  I  Cbtnid 
■fadroome  iwlea  on  my  nad,  laid  louag  on 
tlw  hoeoa  of  mr  wwping  attgnimt. 

•■  W«  readwd  Loadoa  befae  daA,  aad  drove 
nomedalehr  10 mj  ladm^B  wwa^omm,  which 
be  inherilnt  from  aa  nocle.     It  was  in  the 

«h  of  St.  Giln'a  io  the  Pirids,  aod  the  gv- 1  ttj,  ooaU  bm 
looked  toward*  Uie  river  and  (he  coaatrr '  imaiiimiii  d 
b^Poadit. 

"  Gladlj,  mnbooeiit,  voald  I  hare  b«ea  per- 
led  Id  consider  This  residence  as  (ny  home, 
kectuse  I  chooid  Ihea  hare  rtiU  beea  under  him  to  be 
the  roof  of  a  pai^nt.  But.  alas  ■  he  was  toeti 
•bout  lo  live  m  H  for  a  time  himseiC  and  I  b*d 
iberiof  that  I  was  exiled 
fiom  the  paternal  nnC 

-  Ut  hAiti  had  not  dennd  me  hi  write  to 
him ;  bat  I  wis  reaolTed  oot  to  ad  oe  this 
I  ebOBt  to  think  be  wiAed  to  bear 
ind  I  sent  word  br  the  sierrast  who  .  israediately  aa  eB  6x  Vcrk ;  Mid  I  was  pre- 

drove  me,  that  I  (bevld  vnle  to  him  as  aooo,  vailed  afoa  U>a~~  ''  ~' '*'~ 

armed  al  Vork ;  that  I  rfi^nU  pat   govcnKas. 
"■  I  brf  re-l      -At  fint  be 


In  DM  MSfeet  VT  (vblin  md  I  wold  ■ 
a(iv«.    OchTal  wwaberooMn  m  weQaaai 


t  hoaad  to  aAcre  an  acnpokmrfr  to  Ike  pnaiM 
rJwbkblbadmaite;  and  afae  tboof  bt  it  t  d«9 
■, '  wfaicb  I  <nr«d  Delti*!.  to  iaAcm  lum.  «r  tatai 


me  Sir  eeietal  irp. 


ir.'VaaiaLaD- 
eral  din  aad  I 


sea  me  mSt  to  Vork.  two  ikys  aUr  I      ~  1 1 

after  mr  amral  in  Ixodon :  aod  be  infinwil    tBtrible  sne.    Dek*al  bnd  lately  bai  a  com- 

me  thai  my  biher  a«i  his  bmtlj  were  likely    wlenUe  necem  at  fiMnne;  tbereiace  be  did 

till  LoDibB  directly.  '  Mt  wuliaypnifef^iaMdkaowi^Riy&iber 

Tu  detay,  tiMtvdbM,  mj  juuiuty,  oader  I  to  be  kiw  an  unbariatd  mna,  fa«  waM 

nil  1 tiiiriiii    an  Mpiiiaifili     Yet  1  own    wiUm^y  faaie  pRchued  me  of  b^  bf  a  m«^ 

)  UtciI  tu  bagveoalbU  1^  where  1  knew    mdeioTmy  inhmtawcc;  arrifannaf  diai*4 
il  was  imtimg.   Ilewe*«r.  beinf  faarfial    be  wanted  me  to  many  kim  innediUely. 

'  kmimtoi  tbu  the .     -  B«  1  pcoMlHl  m  bj  k<^    QmU  I 
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bmve  believed  that   mj  father  would  have] allowing  these  retrenchments  was,  that  his 
listened  to  DelavaPs  propnml,  I  should  hav^wife  was  likely  to  bring  him  a  son  and  heir; 


gladly  allowed  him  to  make  it;  but  I  was 
■lire  that  he  would  have  rejected  it  with  in- 
difoation,  and  as  a  personal  affront  Besides, 
I  anew  that  he  had  been  taujrht  to  hate  De- 
laval,  and  had  hated  him  ever  since  he  became, 
u  he  considered  him,  the  calumniator  of  his 
idol.  I,  therefore,  resisted  all  the  pleadings 
of  my  lover;  and,  what  was  more  difficult  to 
resist,  the  pleadings  of  my  own  heart;  and 
though  I  bound  myself  by  a  vow  never  to  be 
any  ooe^s  but  his,  1  declared  that  his  I  would 
never  be,  while  my  father  retained  life  and 
coneciousneas,  wUhmU  hiM  content.  *  And  at 
pteeent,*  said  I,  *  remember  I  am  not  of  age, 
and  cannot  roarrjr  you  if  I  would.* 

***True,*  replied  Delaval;  *but  when  you 
are  of  age,  I  shall  renew  my  suit;  for  circum- 
sUfices  may  alter  your  determination.  And 
DOW,*  said  he,  *  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  vetting  off  for  Spain ; 
pert  of  the  property  lefl  me  is  in  that  country, 
and  1  must  go  to  claim  it  in  person ;  but  1 
ebell  return  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can,  to  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  change  of  pros- 
pecU* 

**  *To  Spain  !*  I  exclaimed,  when  I  was  able 
to  break  the  spell  which  consternation  had 
thrown  over  my  utterance ;  *  To  Spain !  1  can- 
^  not  bear  the  tliouj^hts  of  your  going  to  that 
■  gloomy  and  superstitious  country  !* 
I  ■«  But  Delaval  laughed  at  my  fears.  How- 
I  ever,  before  we  took  our  last  farewell,  his 
•  spirits  were  as  much  depressed  as  my  own, 
I  and  our  parting  was  as  dolorous  a  one  as  if  we 
I  had  been  conwious  of  what  was  to  happen ; — 
,  as  if  we  had  foreboded  that  we  parted  for — but 
I  will  not  anticipate. 

**  Delaval  sailed  for  Spain ;  and  the  gover* 
n<*as  received  a  letter  from  him,  announcing 
hie  safe  landing;  and  he  promised  to  write 
egaii^very  soon. 

**  In  the  mean  while,  let  ue  look  back  on  my 
&iher  and  his  new  menace.  The  old  butler 
eorreaponded  with  DelavaPs  servant,  who  re- 
mained in  London ;  and  he  gi^ve  a  very  sad 
account  of  the  new  order  of  things ;  all  which 


letters  Delaval  desired  his  man  to  forward  to 


From  these  letters — in  which  there  was 
an  evident  struggle  between  the  old  nian*s 
wieh  to  tell  all  he  knew,  and  that  respect  for 
hii  master  which  urged  him  to  be  silent, — 1 
learned  that  my  father  was  in  great  want  of 
mooey ;  that  bills  were  constantly  pouring  in 
oo  all  sides ;  that  the  new  mistress  of  the  house 
had  considerably  reduced  the  good  living  in 
the  kitchen ;  that  economy  and  retrenchment 
were  there  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  that  even 
in  the  higher  departments,  the  table  was  now 
showily,  but  shabbily  covered.  And  still  my 
frther  saved  no  money,  and  was  evidently  dis- 
tressed.  Besides,  the  improvements  in  the 
i  gardens  were  all  sospended— a  gardener  and 
I  his  men  dismissed ;  and  my  father's  reason  for 


and  as  he  might  have  a  large  family,  he  did 
not  know  but  what  he  should  be  ooliged  at 
last  to  let  his  estate.  Still  the  good  old  man 
said  his  master  complained  of  the  expenses  of 
house-keeping ;  *And  we  all  suspect,*  added 
he,  *  that  madame  is  making  a  purse  for  her- 
self.* 

**  These  letters  always  contained  abundance 
of  regrets  for  my  wrongs,  and  affectionate  re- 
spect towards  me ;  and  as  my  father  never  an- 
swered my  letters,  though  I  wrote  ever^ 
month,  I  was  really  glad  to  receive  even  this 
information  how  he  was,  and  what  his  pros* 
pects  were. 

^  Still  I  could  not  quite  approve  this  chan- 
nel of  information ;  and  I  was  hesitating  whe- 
ther I  should  forbid  it  or  not,  when  a  more  pro- 
per one  was  opened  to  me.  A  nephew  of  my 
friend,  the  governess,  made  acquaintance  with 
young  Dcsrorough,  the  husband  of  Adrienne ; 
and  from  his  letters  to  his  aunt  I  heard  details^ 
which,  from  such  a  quarter,  I  had  no  scruple 
in  receiving. 

**  I  learnt  that  my  fiither  had  appeared  be- 
fore the  accouchment  the  most  attentive,  most 
devoted  and  passionate  of  lover-husbands ;  and 
that  when  at  length  his  Angelique  presented 
him  with  a  son  aiM  heir,  his  transports  of  joy 
and  gratitude  were  unbounded. 

**  *  I  have  then  once  more  a  brother  !*  I  ex- 
claimed, as  the  governess  read  so  far ;  and  my 
heart  throbbed  with  a^miy  at  the  idea  that  I 
might  never  behold  him.  He  also  said  that 
Angelique  recovered  from  her  confinement 
more  beautiful  than  ever ;  and  that  conceiving 
her  power  now,  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  too  se- 
curely fixed  to  be  ever  overtlirown,  she  bad 
usurped  sovereign  sway,  and  thrown  off  much 
of  that  appearance  of  gentle  sweetness  which 
had  at  first  mado  her  so  captivating ;  and  one 
exertion  of  her  power  was  to  prevail  on  my 
father  to  dismiss  the  old  butler,  the  only  re- 
maining old  servant;  *  who  was,*  she  said,  'ahe 
doubted  not,  a  spy  oo  their  actions,  and  who 
was  a  decided  obstacio  in  the  way  of  the  ne- 
cessary retrenchments.' 

**  This  last  reason  was  a  conclusive  one  with 
my  father.  Besides,  I  suspect  he  was  not  sor- 
ry to  get  rid  of  the  last  memento  of  things  as 
they  had  been ;  and  of,  no  doubt,  a  disapprov- 
ing witness  of  things  as  they  toere.  The  poor 
old  man,  therefore,  was  discharged  as  incapa^ 
ble  of  the  necessary  service,  on  his  recovery 
from  a  severe  illness;  durii\g  which  he  bad 
been  beard  only  too  frequently  to  say,  *  Oh !  if 
poor  Miss  Adelaide  had  been  here  still,  I  should 
nave  had  such  care  taken  of  me ! — such  nice 
things  she  would  have  sent  me ! — sy,  and  given 
me  too  with  her  own  dear  hand  !* 

^  These  things  were  repeated  to  Angelique, 
who,  clenching  her  fist,  declared,  in  toe  pr^ 
aence  of  Demrough  and  her  daughter,  that  I 
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tiiloiicu  in  all  times  of  difficulty  and  danger. ;  motive  to  spare  my  father,  ber  brother  and  her-' 


III  nil  my  atllictions,  I  looked  up  to  my  unseen 
( TPntor  as  my  hope  and  my  comfort,  my  sure 
ilhiuirli  unseen  friend ;  and  then  with  confiding 
love  I  looked  towards  the  distant  Delaval  as 
my  earthly  friend,  on  whose  love  and  sympa- 
thy I  could  for  ever  rely.  But  now  he  was  no 
more !  he  was  gone  to  my  heavenly  friend  and 
comforter, — and  earnestly,  how  earnestly,  did 
1  pray  to  follow  him  ! 

^'  Months  followed  of  such  depression,  that 
my  amiable  friend  feared  for  my  health,  aRer 
having  only  just  ceased  to  fear  for  my  reason ; 

i  and  to  heal  my  mind,  she  endeavoured  to  awake 
in  me  a  wish  to  leave  the  world,  and  join  a 

'  sisterhood  of  nuns  abroad.  And  disgust  to  that 
world  in  which  1  had  known  nothmg  but  an- 
guish and  mortification,  through  the  means  of 
my  Ih.'::!  t'eehngs,  would  perhaps  liave  led  me 
to  accede  to  her  proposal ;  especially  as  I  was 
now  of  asre,  and,  having  received  my  fortune, 
could  have  paid  handsomely  for  my  admission. 


self  resumed  their  offlie  of  spy ;  and  hivin; 
taken  care  to  let  their  employers  know  that 
Du  Vernis  was,  they  found,  alive ;  and  that 
therefore,  as  Angclique^s  marriage  wilh  n)}\ 
father  was  void,  it  was  not  a  husband  vhocii 
she  was  betraying,  they  advised  the  govfrn-- 
ment  to  send  down,  as  a  friend  of  theini,  ooe. 
of  their  agents,  before  whom  they  would  lead 
my  father  to  utter  such  things  as  must  juetir 
his  being  taken  up  and  confined,  even  au  «r- 
cret,  without  the  power  of  redress  or  liberation:' 
for  then  that  ble^ed  guardian  of  the  libertj  cf 
the  Bubiect,  the  habeas  corpus  act,  did  not'ex-* 
ist  in  all  its  force  as  it  does  now,  and  1  might, 
never  have  known  where  to  seek  the  injured 
parent  whom  I  had  losL     But  government  did 
not  act  upon  this  hint,  (though  my  father  grew 
every  day  more  obnoxious  to  them  through  the. 
intemperance  of  his  language,  and  his  associa- 
tion with  the  disaffected,)  till  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  London;  and  then  Merinvillo  ir.tro- 


had  not  the  hope  still  haunte<l  me,  that  1  might  I  dnced  at  his  now  frugal  table  one  of  the  &'pie$ 

yet  be  serviceable  to  mv  beloved  father;  and  of  the  ministers. 

'  while  that  tie  to  life  anj  to  the  world  remain-  \     ^But  a  still  more  dreadful  visitation  vt< 

0(1,   i  was  resolved   to  remain  at  liberty  to  hanging  over  London  and  its  inhabitants,  thti; 

hasten  wherever  my  duty  called  me.  the  system  of  espionaire  ;   for  the  plagce 

*'  My  father,  though  I  knew  it  not,  as  soon  again  broke  out  in  the  northern  part  of  the 

as  he  found  that  his  expenses  were  exceeding  city,  and  death  was  watching  for  its  crowds  (^f 

his  income,  put   it  out  of  his  power  to  be  victims. 

tompieil  to  use  my  fortune,  by  securing  it  in       *'The  tirst  news  of  it  reached  mc  in  No- 

the  hands  of  trustet^;  and  from  thom  I  re-  vember,  Uif.>4;  but  as  only  two  persons  diedcf 

ceivrtl  it  just  before  the  news  from  Spain  ar-  it  then,  and  those  not  near  the  abode  of  my  h- 

rivoti,  and  when  I  was  incapable  of  attendinir  ther,   1    flattered   mvself  that    the  contajnon 

Xo  bjisiuoss.     As  sivMi  as  1  lonrnl  this  circum-  wo'ilJ  not  spread;  and  I  remained  continte-J.'y 

>t.i:K*'\    it   is   not   to  bo  doiib:».-.l,  lnjt  tint   I  i?  V<^rk.  iV-isjfi  tiio  tiistanco  wns  ?■:.:-,  :;  '\ 

ri'i-»:v'i'.l  in  this  Iniii  so  wortliv  of  v,\v  i:itiior,  iii-i  *i:>7ro  i>e»r.  ariv  r^^asoti  to  ar:>roli..r.-;  --n  ;■■ 

i\:\\\  tint  1  \v:i<  ll-.t'' i.-uTC  ca^If r  to  rLir.aui  u:i-  croiso  rr   tf.:s  h^^rrible  scoiiru--.  1  d-ili  t. '. 

U'tii^nvi  tor  his  sake.  :;nvo  ":-irne  to  bo  wf.oro  cavs  must  t;-]i?<o  '!> 

••Tiio  I  iv,\^  Tor  writinLT  t">  Iiiin  on  !::'»  «V"r.t!i  T^ro  I  coi;!  i  loarn  litiini'S  of  my  ciiJiOiT-Tc! 
or"  i:.s  i\'i:';l  was  now  i:»no  by;  b-it  s!:il  I  ro-  :^-.rt'nt.  li.it  whvn,  :n  tl.e  IV  bruary  or"  1**'^'', 
s.'»'vi*il  to  wriio,  as  s«vri  as  I  'no.  loarnt,  throi'jh  l!i':ro  w-.s  r-.^.j-Mi  t-^  a;:>rcf;on<)  that  it  LaJ  ^  ;>■ 
I  :o  ni-*-.uis  or'  Mr.  S.i:!!::':'r:vo.  wiirT'^  i."  rhvn  ^".'  w:::i  iroroas-^ti  \:.'!oiico.  1  c«'iiM  rv.'rj-r 
v\:i>,  ariii  wliit  uas  l':o  sViio  i-f  ::i?  f«!:!i:r<.  boar  to  Tcr'i.r.  at  a  GLjtance  friir.:  tbo  r ':■.:.• 
T.'i''  ;'..'oo'.i:ir  I  rooo'v..\l  wns  ^•l^'''!  a<  !.■»  :\\\  v.w  ui.oro  I  kr:ow  ii.y  invr  f:ithtr  to  bo.  ari  iv 
!j,»:  .'-liy  W:;!i  oxoossivo  •'.•'.rs  :'t  iiis  ::Ovi:ih  ;^jsovi  -o.  s'.ioii  onnjor — s'jch  varux:  caT'L'tr,  ^'• 
av,.|  sav.'ty,  bu:  a!s->  w:ih  ::  -po  !Vr  ir.ys-.!:'.  as  I  — a:i-.i  I  ^f^*. '.voii  to  sot  * ::' :::iinct: lately  .*'-."  L.-: 
tiv'Mj-l'.T   i:io  b/.Mir  rr-.-.'-r'.v  avrroacii.nj  w,»:n  '.  .o:: 'v  i-:*  ::;o  i:ioTro>;;js. 


•*  \.  r  coii'.i  r:y  ksi^o.  rolaiion  cp?t"Si'  r.-jy  art- 
::^j  .Ti  !:;o  :ni:'M!so  r.:'  f,\:,\\  iliiry.  Thz-jj:!  ^:.c 
torvor.:!y  bo  jjto.  mo  ^o  r*  nionibor.  rLil  I  rot 
-  Saiiiuorvt'  Ioar:r,  i!.ro:j'i  r>;s:vro  :j:-.  r-:'.  cx'.v-^o  r.;y  own  lite  rLOedlessIy,  £r;d  l.'.ar. 
!';it  :iiy  fiMt'r's  ornbarr.i'«s!-"-v:rs  woro  >i;c'::  *.  .  absi'."/'\y  wantoo.  i  ou^:ht  rot  *•■-'  M^- 
•,:■.. L?  '•..'  '".:\\\  Iv-vi  obi' JO,:  t.'  . :'"  r  ••.■<  tstito  :"  r    !.:ro  ;:•.:.-  tr;o  ^co^.o  or"  death.      She  l'..f"^.  ^^tT'^ 


:;o  in:j:!t  nooJ  tiio  a\i  c:':i.< !  vj-ox!!ovl  o"::!^: 
ar.o.  !:I\0  ati^tiior  l.oar.  ii'"s»vt-.il  aru!  rbr. ?r:\ 
\i\y-\*  \\,uit  t!io  'ioip  or"  liis '^  or  oiiM  O-ri-;!:'!. 


>.i  •'.  »^>':r.>s  T::o  -jroa^T  yi-;  v  !  .-.is  >-'r\-ir*s. 
:\r..\  ros.io  nt   !:->   1  .•;*•■  "i   *;•:<';   t" -i:   A"jo- 


*■'■* 


\    \Vt!l    il.T    0 


\-i! 


•  ^  1  "* 


11. 


l"«l      l..t        Kl«.t\*,     '.i>  4!*       .. 


os>\*:a.  V 


as,   hi\-»'j   ivn\   t'oiir'v   j;\  v-vi   a!,   siio   co.:!.; 


me ;  si:e  !i.>*  'i'l;  a 
i.o'y  rf!:o  r.^un«.:  v.y  nook:  in^is!^^!  n-  hr'i'r: 
»n  a::iii".-::  r:'j:'.:  r-yarm;  an«:  ihor.  v.tii  a 
ix"k  ar^i  1  josf.iro  whioh  1  sbail  nov^r :' TL*?t. 
s.^  oxvrossi'.o  wa<  i\.-:  one,  and  s*:  frrai-or-;!  'he 
o!'-.or.  cOu'.:.>::io.*xl   mo   to   the  ciie  vt'  Pr.v;- 


••  IV::  h -\\  '»r,  si\to  of  hor  rraisos,  my  c^ro 
ou  h'.vA      1;  >oo::is,  i.-.M  Ijiwr.;  :::  !vr::or  iiiv     To  sa\t?  :;.o  l::o  cl  i:\v  fatiier  bv  mv  exert lur.s 


■:'oo  <!--'  ':\w.  boo:'  o:   v  k^'o.  to    ::'V':*'.iro[  s♦^!'-^:ovot:•■n  irrvari^i  to  niyseif'  — 
"■  *."■'  i;  si.o  v*.'u"o.  ';v  rov-;:'j:'i:    \N  ■•.!•.  wis  rhoro  :n  !;re  n^w  left  to  ch?.r:.j  'u'"' 
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'  CTen  at  the  rwk  of  my  own,  was  now  the  only  ]  from  (P'oupe  of  pcnons  in  the  streets,  not  only 


checrinir  prospect  before  me;  or  to  die  with 
him,  the  highest  obiect  of  my  ambition.  What 
criAcc  then  was  I  making^?  And  as  the  vir- 
tue of  an  action  like  this  depends  on  the<wci^ht 


of  the  ravarrcs  which  the  plasrue  was  making, 
but  alno  of  the  cruelties  practised,  for  the  love 
of  gain  and  pillage,  by  the  nurses,  the  watch- 
nien,  and  others,  on  the  helpless  and  dying  vic- 


of  tlie  crow  one  takes  uji,  and  the  blessings  ■  tims;  and  when  1  reflected  with  what  unprin- 
one  resigns,  my  Christian  humility  was  in  no  cipled  and  rapack>us  beings  my  father  was 
danger  from  the  praises  of  the  governess,  and  connected,  I  dreadeil  lest,  if  the  plague  hhouM 
I  wandered  fi)rth,  judging  of  my  intended  ex-  attack,  and  even  spore  him,  the  work  of  death 
ertions  nK»re  soberly  than  she  did.  1  was  ac-  might  be  performed  by  lew  merciful  influence, 
companied  by  my  maid,  and  an  old  priest,  who  •*  It  now  remained  for  me  to  learn  whether 
was  going  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  me-  [  my  father  had  fled  the  city,  and  I  was  remlved 
trnpolis,  and  I  took  up  my  abode  within  ten  '  to  go  at  nightfall,  and  reconnoitre  the  ground 
miles  of  the  visited  city.  It  was  now  the  '  myself;  but  I  chose  to  go  to  tlie  house  alone, 
monlh  of  May,  and  even  then  the  appearance .  as' I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  expose  any  life 
of  the  roads  was  painfully  appalling.  j  but  my  own ;  and  I  commanded  my  weeping 

**  The  noble,  the  rich,  the  young,  the  old,  •  maid  to  remain  at  the  lodging. 
were  seen  thronging  in  all  directions,  anxious  \     **  I  now  had  the  misery  to  hear  that  the 
Co  escape  from  the  burning  breath  of  contagion. '  plague  raged  most  violently  in  the  parish  of 
*  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  wagons  and  carts  St.  (iiles^s,  and  in  the  street  where  my  father 
with  goodis  women,  servants,  and  children,  and   lived ;  therefore,  I  instantly  hired  a  horse  and 
coaches  filled  with  people  of  the  better  sort,  cart,  and  a  man  to  drive  me,  and  set  ofl^on  my 
and  horsemen  attending  them,  and  all  hurry-  journey.     It  was  some  miles  from  Southwark 
lag  away.     Then  empty  wagons  and  carts  ap-   to  St  Giles's,  and  all  the  way  I  went  the  roads 
peared«  and  spare  horses  with  servants,  who, '  were  thronged  with  fugitives  from  the  infected 
It  was  apparent,  were  returning,  or  sent  from  \  regions.      The  poor  bi'ast  that   dragged  us ' 
the  country  to  fetch  more  people ;  besides  in-   seemed  to  suffer  under  the  fatal  calm  and  fair- ' 
numerable  men  on  horseback.     Some  alone,   ness  of  the  weather ;  for  no  wind  refreshed 
olhers  with  servants,  and  all  evidently  fitted  J  the  fervid  air,  no  drop  of  rain  moistened  the 
out  for  travelling.**  But  oli !  lo  see  the  mourn-  ■  dry  earth,  and  refreshed,  with  its  reviving  dew, 
ful  expression  of  some  of  these  poor  fugitives ! '  the  weary  traveller  and  the  slow-pacing  norse. 
Soae  seemed,  by  their  pale  cheek,  their  pur- 1  At  length  we  reached  an  inn  not  far  from  the 
pie  lip,  and  their  heavy  eye,  to  carry  with !  ffttal  place  to  which  we  were  hastening;  but 
them,  uncoosciouyly,  the  dimnicr  from  which  ]  which,  standing  in  an  insulated  situation,  and , 
thcr  fled ;   oth^^rs  were  continually   looking  j  cut  off  from  any  communication  with  other 
haci  as  tliey  drove  rapidly  aIonL%  as  if  they   buildings,  seemed  as  healthy  a  place  as  could . 
had  lefl  what  tli«^y  most  loved  bi*hind,  and  re-  I  be  found  at  such  a  time  of  insecurity.  I 

^retted  their  selfish  flight    Some  were  wring- 1      **  Here  I  resolved  to  stop  and  bait  the  horse ; 
mg  their  hands  and  wailing  in  loud  lament,  as   and  1  walked  out  in  the  mean  while  to  procure 
if  they  had  lo^t  ail  that  made  life  valuable,  and    from  some  shops,  which  1  saw  across  the  field, 
I  were  carried  away  by  force  to  save  an  cxi>t-   the  medicines,  the  cordials,  the  food,  and  other' 
cnce  of  which  they  wore  weary ;  and  all  these   things  for  housrhoid  use,  which  I  thought  1 
'  appearance.-t  seeinetl  to  provn,  fo  unequivocal-    initrht  want ;  I  alx)  procured  cliangcs  of  appa- 
•  It.  the  terrible  and  triumphant  dominion  of .  rel  for  myself.     On  entering  the  room  appro- 
thia  awful  scourge,  that  when  the  prx)r  prient    priated  to  me  in  the  inn,  which  was  on  the 
and  I  parted,  he  felt  a  lirm  conviction  that  he  -  first  floor,  I  found  my  driver  waiting  fur  me ; 
■hoald  see  me  no  more  Init  in  another  world ;  |  and  concluding  he  was  going  to  tell  me  he 
'  mod  his  parting  bcniKliction  was  so  solemn,  so  •  had  gained  some  new  and  imfiortant  informa- 
)  Md,  ami  so  impreiMive,  tliat  it  still  seems  to  !  tion,  I  said  in  rather  a  loud  voice,  *  Well,  mv 
j  aouod  in  my  ears.  :  good  man !  make  haste,  what  have  you  to  tcfl 

I     **  I  took  up  my  abode  at  an  inn,  where  fugi- '  ^^  -* 

.  fives  usually  etoppeil,  by  which  means  I  could  '      **  I  had  scarcely  said  these  words,  when  I 

jobUifi  information  from  the  city,  and    learn    *>^'»'  *"  exclamation  from  the  next  room  of 

I  where  the  contagion  rajjed  the  most     In  the  :  *  Merciful  father !  what  voice  is  that  ?   It  ia,  it 

!  iBcan  while,  I  wn.l»»  down  the  best  method  of  »""'t  be  Miss  Adelaide  her  own  self!' 

treating  it,  which  I  liad  bern  taught  bv  two  '     "'  waited  lo  hear  no  more,  for  I  was  sure  it 

medical  men  at  York,  who  had  liveil  in  coun-    *^*«  the  poor  old  butler;  and  rushing  into  the 

tries  Tisite<l  by  the  plague,  with  the  bestnu-ans    "^^t  room  I  found  it  was  he  indned;  but  sil- 

,to  prevent  infection;  and  learning  that  South-    tmg  up  m  an  arm-ehnir  supjiorted  by  pillowa,' 

I  wark   was  as  yet  nn  uninfiTt^ni   part  of  the  i  *'^  weniing  as  if  his  last  hour  was  approach- 

;town,  I  removed  thither,  and  hir«?d  a  lodging    '"P-     ^^'^at  our  meeting  was,  and  what  our 

at  a  f^niall  liouj«e  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,    j  preetings,  I  will  not  stop  to  describe;  suffice, 

••Here  I  learnt  a  dcplurable  account  indeed,   ?bat  I  obtained  from  him  the  most  important 

information.     He  tr)ld  me  that  Merinville  and 

*  Danu't  dv  Kov'k  History  of  the  Plague.        •  Angeliquc  had  only  just  left  ihe  inn  where  we 
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.  uero.  tiu-y  having  hailed  there  to  send  off  tor  fear  tor  me  coc&b&lie^  z^  ;<:7  i:  cy-^zz 

!k*;n'j  of  tiii^ir  (xacna^es  to  the  nearest  uharf:  that  my  eoing  ui:^i.l  nce  :.«  cuiVsUT.    i<r.  u 

1.11 1  !noy  had  frljpt  at  the  inn  the  night  before,  knew  my  retfulul^uo  »ai  frjC  il-  :•:  -^Lif^  lia 

.  aii.i  hid  liat  in  liic  roo!n  uhich  I  occupied:  he  could  oniy  pray  for  !ife.  a:«i  yrt}  i^:  j£ 

t:.at  ho  had  ovoriioard  thoui  speak,  and  rec.>^-  niight.iire  to  sc-e  me  KUira  la  t^t'.}.  a:*:  u 

nt«.M  tlKMr  vu.ce:>  a;»  he  hid  mine;  and  that,  master  recoreru^. 

.iiiv:n:r  been  ii»rci-d  to  #hare  ihe:r  roc^m  with       ••[  now  ooIt  waited  lo  bce?c"x«  tie  n« 

two  French  ecn:le:nvn.  they  had.  luckily  tjr  old  man  all  iLe  cr.an2rw  «  -z-??i  «1jc£  k 

ii!::i.  been  ob.;^td  to  talk  conndon:i!iily  in  could  spare,  and  a  cua:;  I  bcc  ji:  -roe  a.dc  d 

£njl;»h;  —  ho  ha.i.  iherffore.  ht-ard  ali  iney  the  lane  lord,  and  ii^<.^M  ar>i  :-Jir.kr*j:  "ar.  a 

sal  J.     And  Ani:e..iiue.  wijo  had  come  alo!ie.  d:«iresst?d  me  much  by  arir^  '.r.*:  ae  -■« 

•^r  with  oniy  sorvanu-s  i>  :;»•-»  lan,  wiiere  Merin-  sure  thai  I  should  r,-:  raa  aCTf/.lusc*  "-:  nt 

v.i;e  bad  met  hor.  loIJ  .Merinviiie  that  si.e  had  iat:ier.    Wbtie  mckici  u?  tries*  i-  rj^  ]  vu 

,  irifor.ned  my  !a::ior  slie  ha  J  cisc-^yered  her  :ca«<M  by  poor  Aia:is«/s  re^reis  va:  *:>»  ..=« 

|h^.^bduJ  was  l.v.n'.  ar.J  tbit  on  h:<  beia^  wa5socoars«:  aaJ  *t  isi«  Vx^'T^aexci*  fC  id^ 

so.-ed  with  sy;rip:o:r»  of  the  piarrue,  she  hiti  cr<t  ihame,  that  ever  tss  cjakcf  aooLri  «^ti 

!a>s.:rrH:  ii.n  ?:.e  I'c":  j:  v.i?  hvr  cuty  ni'W  to  cic-ihc*  cr  imen  oc"  h-s. 
i:.\  s:iJ  II. I  ?:av  i.i  njr«e  i:im;  arvi  L:2;  <:i-r        -.r..  ,.,_-.....,.•  ..:.,:  i  -'— .^-  -^^  .i.  , 

ues^  ar.i  iaij...:\'  Ij  :.'.-■.•-•.  li-  :..i.'ie  rr.z?  o:  ,■    .  ..  -   .^-^  ,^.  ■  -..-.'  ,,.:  .:.^  .-—  -tj-* 

i'^a  .mon  as  s:.o  cc-Ui*;  rviii-.ve,  l*«r  <<:••.  a r:* 


ii;..*.     •^...C.l     *AS     .0     .J*^--      ..lAr.*     P.iLi     uji»  .         _  •  ..        ,  

•     V.I.    1   ..'.-   ..jV   t...-. -.?  X  .'. .&.I..  ^   W^c  ...  V. 

«    •  r'.i  r,  as;  a«i'..  n."  r**.  "rr^    ^  sec--  n-'ssu*- 
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4cK>r,  and  desired  the  parcel  he  brought  to  be 
given  to  me  instantly. 

**1  opened  it  with  trembling  impatience. 
On  the  address  was — 'To  be  sent  after  her 
iammtdialely^  with  all  possible  haste,  wherever 
•he  is.*  And  on  the  envelope  was  written^ 
ny  relation^ri  hand,  *  You  have  borne  affliction 
well,  my  child.  I  pray  that  you  may  be  ena- 
bled to  bear  unexpected  jov  as  well.  I  then 
opeoed  the  letter,  and  found  that  I>elaval  was 
■liTe,  was  well,  was  in  England,  and  then 
within  three  days*  journey  of  York ! ! ! 

**!  cannot  describe  my  first  emotions;  but 
iSbtf  certainly  wore  those  of  unmixed  ioy  and 
tkankfulnesB.  He  lived! — and  I  might  now 
look  forward  indeed  to  being  his!  And  his 
letter  to  the  governess,  but  meant  for  me, 
breathed  nothing  but  love,  hope,  and  unabated 
eoo6dence. 

**  But  when  I  recollected  my  fiither,  and  re- 
membered that  I  was  going  probably  to  my 
death ;  and  going  to  wring  so  cruelly  the  heart 
that  had  loved  me,  unlike  my  &ther*s,  with 
Qnaliated  tenderness,  my  resolution  failed,  and 
I  reeolved  to  fly  to  my  lover ;  and  not  go,  from 
the  forlorn  hope  of  saving  him  who  might  not 
be  capable  of  being  rav«l,  to  risk,  perhaps  to 
loee  my  own  life,  and  destroy  the  happmess 
of  a  most  exemplary  being.  But  at  tnis  mo- 
nent  of  struggling  and  fainting  virtue,  I  recol- 
lected the  terrible  breathings  of  rcmorbo  which 
I  bed  just  heard,  and  clasping  my  hapds  togc- 
ther*  I  murmured  out,  *  1  thank  thee,  gracious 
preserver !  Not  in  vain  was  this  warning  sent, 
•ad  I  go  to  my  duty  !* 

''I  then  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines  to  the 
ynferncsB,  conjuring  her  not  to  tell  Dclaval 
whither  1  was  gone,  or  why ;  but  simply  to  as- 
oore  him  that  in  life  and  in  death  he  would 
ever  be  the  dearest  obiect  of  my  thoughts  and 
of  ny  prayers ;  and  that  I  trusted,  a  love  so 
pore  and  mithful  as  ours,  would  be  renewed  in 
ODoCher  and  a  better  world. 

''This  letter  was  not  sealed,  so  eager  was  I 
Id  Kod  it,  and  to  set  off  on  my  sad  journey ; 
and  I  desired  the  express  to  go  with  it  as  for 
M  be  could  himself,  and  send  it  on  by  expresses 
oU  the  way.  It  so  happened  that  the  man  was 
•■  old  servant  of  Delavars;  and  he  was  so 
I  overjoyed  to  hear  his  master  still  lived,  that 
bed  I  asked  him  to  walk  with  it  to  York,  he 
woold  no  doubt  have  at  that  moment  thought 
bioiielf  equal  to  the  undertaking. 

**The  hour  of  my  setting  off  was  now  really 
arrived ;  and  followed  by  the  prayers  of  Man- 
nl  and  the  good  people  of  the  house,  I  got  into 
my  well-k)aded  cart,  and  proceeded  on  my  way. 
Walking  on  the  roa^  and  supported  by  a  fierce- 
looking  young  man,  I  saw  a  pale,  miserable, 
wild-looking  young  woman ;  and  in  her  moum- 
ftil  tone,  as  1  drew  near  her,  I  recognised  the 
child  who  had  deserted  her  sick  ftther.  Oh ! 
baw  my  heart  beat  with  renewed  thankfulness 

u  I  said  within  myself,  *  But  I  am  going  to 
I* 


,  *«  As  I  drove  through  some  of  the  streets, 

00  my  way,  London  seemed  scarcely  to  resem- 
ble its  former  self.    All  houses  were  shut  up; 
red  crosses  were  on  the  doors,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion of  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !*    The ' 
streets  were  deserted;    and    grass  growing i 
amidst  the  stones,  proved  how  long  a  period 
had  elapsed  since  the  foot  of  busy  man  had ' 
habitual Iv  trodden  there;  while  men  in  office  j 
passed  slowly  and  singly  along,  bearing  a  red  i 
wand  in  their  hands,  to  mark  Uiat  it  might  be  j 
dangerous  to  approach  them;  and  the  cries i 
from  the  windows  of  *  Pray  for  us  !*  and  the  { 
dismal  call  of  *  Bring  out  your  dead  !*  mingled 
dreadfully  and  appallingly  with  the  rumbling 
sound  of  the  approaching  death-carts,  and  the 
deep  tolling  of  the  bell  for  that  last  moumfol 
ceremony,  which  was  now  bereft,  by  haste  and 
fear,  of  all  its  impressive  and  sadly  soothing 
solemnity. 

**  Oh !  how  1  shuddered  as  the  first  pest-cart 
passed,  as  night  was  now  rapidly  spreading 
around  me.  *How  do  I  know,*  thought  U 
*  whom  that  cart  of  varied  victims  may  not 
contain  !*    The  thought  was  too  terrible,  and 

1  conjured  my  driver  to  quicken  the  pace  of 
his  horse. 

**  lie  did  so;  and  as  St  Giles's  church  struck 
nine,  we  reached  the  street  in  which  stood  the 
house  of  my  father.  That  house  was  the  last 
in  the  row ;  and  to  avoid  observation,  I  desired 
the  man  to  wait  with  his  cart  in  a  little  alley 
at  the  gable-end  of  the  house,  while  I,  with 
trembling  feet,  walked  to  the  door,  on  which  I 
beheld  the  portentous  red  cross,  and  its  accom- 
panying prayer. 

"As  I  expected,  a  watchman  guarded  the 
door ;  and  I  knew  that  he  would  refuse  to  ad- 
mit me,  as  he  was  bound  so  to  do,  on  pain  of 
the  severest  penalty.    Still  I  hoped  to  succeed  |i 
in  my  application,  if  my  ftther  yet  lived ;  bat 
I  resolved  not  to  offer  him  a  bribe  of  money 
till  I  found  all  other  applications  hopeless ;  for 
I  thought,  if  he  were  one  of  the  wicked  watch- 
men A  whom  I  had  heard,  he  might  murder  i 
me  as  well  as  my  father  for  the  sake  of  the  { 
money  I  had  about  me.  | 

**  We  had  a  lighted  dark-lantern  with  us  in , 
the  cart,  and  with  this  in  my  hand  1  went  op ! 
to  my  father*s  door.  My  drees  was  the  deepest  I 
mourning,  and  I  wore  a  sort  of  long  white  veil, ; 
reseihbling  the  veil  of  a  novice.  I  did  this,  in  i 
hopes  that  I  might  thus  be  able  to  conceal  my- 1 
self  from  my  Other's  knowledge,  if  he  was . 
quite  sensible,  as  1  feared  the  sight  of  me ' 
might  overcome  him  too  much;  and  I  also, 
hoped  that  he  might  foncy  me  some  member  j 
of  a  religious  order,  who  had  undertaken  to 
nurse  the  sick. 

.|^  But  as  this  dress  was  singular,  and  as  myi 
fifl^re  was  tall  and  thin,  I  was  not  surprised ' 
that  the  watchman  started  and  crossed  himself, 
as  1  approached.  However  this  was,  the  mo-; 
mentary  fear  I  caused  was  the  means  of  my  i 


ohteining  one  oaefbl  piece  of  inlbrmatioo. 
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bund  this  nslchnun  waa  &  catholic;  and  I 
hoped  be  would  be  ths  more  nilling  to  abVige 
IDS  when  be  heard  I  was  of  hia  own  foith. 

■'  It  is  woDdeiful,  DOW  that  I  waa  at  my  poor 
ftthet*!  door  and  able  by  one  question  to  re> 
more  my  anxiety,  I  could  not  utter  a  word, 
•od  BtQc«i  silent  and  motionless,  as  if  I  bad 
really  been  the  unearthly  thing  he  took  oie 
for  at  finrt.  At  length,  however,  in  ■  Cunt 
voice,  I  laid,  'la  not  tbia  Hr.  FalUaad'a 
tmuaef 

"'Itk.' 

•"DoM  ha  ret  lifer  I  aaked  in ■  trembling 
torn;  and  u  1  did  m,  I  teroed  Ibe  lantern 
(»mria  014  tDd  the  light  fell  upon  my  agilM- 


death-cart  waa  at  all  near  the  door;  hot  tar 
had  driven  off  Bgain  witii  ila  load,  he  befpti 
me  to  take  care  fwu  not  aeei  ' 

**  I  Hiw  (seated  in  ■  efaair  a' 
of  the  mim,far  Idaiod  not  jat  1 
^ber)  nupacked  Bjr  bailnf;  hi^*>' •  4 
lie  l^ht  of  my  laBtem,  aad  witk  *  1 
medieira  in  one  huA  ud  ^BHdto'l 


"Tbewalchman  ioet^ntly answered,  'Ican- 
Dtit  tell ;  hut  1  hope,  nay,  I  think,  he  does.' 

"And  my  convulsive  'Thanh  God!'  was  not 
heard  by  him  without  sympathy;  for  hia  tone 
was  treimiloiia  as  be  added,  ■  But  1  fear  there 
ia  little  hope  tor  him.  One  of  hia  aervauts  ia 
dead  and  buried ;  and  aa  I  have  heard  notbinr 
of  the  other,  1  fear  ahe  is  dead  too;  and  1 
know  the  doctor,  who  is  dead  himeelf  since, 
bad  little  hope  trf'him.' 

'■ '  Bui  ho  ia  not  yet  dead,  yoo  think  1' 

" '  I  do  think  BO.'^ 

■"Then  I  conjure  you  to  let  me  aee  bim 
directly.  I  bring  medicines,  cordials,  every 
thing;  and  t  am  come  hundreda  of  milee  in 
the  hope,  if  he  was  Ul,  that  I  might  he  able  to 

" '  1  cannot— I  dare  not— it  is— it  ia  indeed 

imposaible.' 

"  •  No ;  not  if  you  can  feel  for  me  and  my 
anxiety.  Hear  me,  1  conjure  you,'  cried  I. 
■By  this  cross,  (showing  him  one  1  had  in  my 
bosom)  I  conjure  jou,  by  this  symbol  of  our 
mutual  faith  (for  you  1  see  are  a  catholic,) 
open  that  fnrbidden  door,  and  let  me  hasten  to 
see  and  to  save  my  father  '.' 

" '  Your  father '.  &lr.  Falkland  your  father '. 
Poor  thing '.  poor  thing '.  1  have  a  mother  my- 
self, whom  I  would  not  lose  tor  any  thing;  and 
I  can  feel  for  you.  Go  in,  and  the  blessing  of 
God  po  with  you  " 


B  the 

__  Jstrui 
with  this  feeling;  and  while  the 
went  out  to  call  the  dead-cart,  whose  awful 
rumbling  was  heard  in  the  Mreet  at  a  distance. 
I  tottered  up  to  the  chamber  of  my  father. 

With  a  trembling  hand  I  opened  the  door 
of  the  dark  and  sufTocating  room,  and  enxioua- 
ly  listened  to  hear  whether  he  breathed  or  not. 
He  did  breathe  audibly;  he  al^  moved  audibly 
'~  hia  bed.  Life,  therefore,  was  not  extiqm; 
i  with  renewed  liiankfulnees  and  hope  I  Re- 
turned on  the  light  step  of  eladnesa  to  the 
door,  and  told  the  walcliman  nhere  to  find  my 
coach,  and  to  bring  me  instantly  a  large  basket 
which  it  contained.    He  did  so,  before  the 


that  bdov«d  hea,  n^  «w  it  ■ 
indicatiTe  e/dJwun  ud  imOt,  I  ih 
and  even  grouted  aloiid.  Tbe  toe 
to  amose  hint,  and  I  dropped  my  veil  1_ 
Beeinff,alas!  that  though  he  looked,  ba'M 
not,  I  tnmed  it  up  again ;  and  feeling  Ihett 
and  rapid  pulse,  I  resolved  to  get  duns  t 
cordial  as  (ast  as  possible. 

"  The  poor  invalid  mad 
my  task  wa«  eaiy ;  and  1  got  down  qaita  M 
much  aa  my  instroeter  wmiM,  I  UiaqgM,  feH 
recommended.    I  venUn 
window ;  and  as  then  « 
was  able  to  make  a  then  ^ 
that  mesD^  and  the  bnmtor  of  hsti  a 
some  gum*  which  I  hnd  Willi  a 
and  the  feeling  of  mIKm 


ameared  conndeiafalj ;  ■: 
ed  th«  mllow-eaaa,  I  fti 
lay  bis  Itead  down  ii 


ftneied  tfant  wj^ 
tbe  cool  u'-^' — ' 
withafeeliiw  of  relief  Bolhian{ 
did  not  last  long.  He  aa^in  be 
and  delirium  succeeded;  his  t 
more  flashed,  and  be  talked  inc 
Bometimea  with  uncontrollaUe  ei  .  . 
him  pronounce  my  own  name;  and  'Uy  duUn 
'My  poor  Adcle'.'  and  soinetimea  'Vile,  a»-i 
feeling  woman!*  and  'Go  to  J'our  hHtaiJ 
then,  go!'  were  distinctly  altered.  ' 

"It  was  now,  I  thought,  the  time  for  adsis-' 
isteringlhe  medicine  recommended  tDme.aid 
1  did  so;  Ibr  any  thing  of  liquid,  poor  avIM 
seemed  to  be  welcome  to  bis  parched  lips;  aidi 
even  sooner  than  1  expected,  tbe  nMtmom- 
of  fever  subsided,  and  he  fell  aaleep. 

"  It  wonid  be  absurd  to  say  thai  this  aigkl' 
waa  to  me  a  night  of  haf^ioeas,  because  ny 
anxiety  was  still  as  great  as  my  hopes;  and! 
knew  not  but  that  1  myself  was  al  that  nw- 
ment  inhaling  contagion  and  celtas  death. 
Still,  when  1  found  myaclf  once  man  is  Ibe 
presence  of  that  parent,  whom  even  m  bis, 
eatrangemKnlfrommelhad  ever tendatykKcd 
and  truly  honoured,  whenl  tjionght  that  by  my' 
timely  presence  I  should  be  peimitled  loMve 
bis  life,  and  hear  him  name  ine  ere  long  oM 
only  hia  beloved  child,  but  his  preacrrcr,  »J 
heart  was  filled,  nay,  was  choked,  with  eav- 
tiona  of  the  meet  pleaEurafte  kind ;  and  I  d>> 
ciare  that  I  have  experienced  ht  lea  lively 
sensations  of  enjoyment,  when  I  bare  aiiM*' 
worn  away  the  night  in  Iho  gay  acenesof  a 
court  ball,  and  glittered  in  tbe  royal  circle,  ia 
the  rank  and  splendour  of  a  coooleas.  | 

"  A  little  before  aix,  mj  friend,  the  «al^. 
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wiko  was  then  going  off  hifl  watch,  koock- 
#d  at  the  door  to  know  how  my  patient  was ; 
mad  he  roused  me  from  a  moot  painful  contem- 

etioQ ;  for  aa  the  yellow  beams  of  momingf 
kt  abooe  throuj^h  the  white  curuina,  on  my 
poor  lather**  face,  which  was  now  no  longer 
fcriifliil  with  the  crimson  of  fever,  I  was  again 
■0  shocked  and  terrified  with  bis  wan  and 
toith'like  appearance,  that  I  hung  over  him 
with  suspended  breatli,  expecting  every  in- 
stant to  see  him  breathe  his  last  before  me.  I 
«ookl  hardly,  therefore,  speak  when  I  opened 
tte  door  to  my  kind  inquirer ;  who,  alarmed  at 
■f  k)ok,  went  up  to  the  bed,  regardless  of  the 
wiger,  and  ^azed  closely  and  earnestly  on  the 
laconic  ions  mvalid. 

**  *  He  is  not  dying,  nor  like  to  die,  dear 
Mmg  lady,*  said  he,  *  if  that  is  what  you  fear ; 
iv  there  ii  a  gentle  dew  on  his  skin,  which  1 
htve  heard  say  is  favourable ;  and  those  who 
4ie  in  the  plague  usually  die  in  agony  and 


•••Tl 


**  *  Thank  you  !  —  thank  you  !*  I  exclaimed, 
m  fitber  sobbed  out ;  *  but  O,  how  long  will  it 
•Mm  to  me  till  1  sec  you  again!  ^t  come 
awmy,  now — I  can*t  let  you  stay,  for  fear  you 
ilKNiU  catch  the  infection.* 

•*•!  shall  be  here,*  said  he,  'as  St  Giles*s 
•lock  strikes  ten ;  and  till  then,  God  bless  you ; 
bat  lei  roe  beg  of  you  not  to  let  the  day-watch, 
who  is  rather  a  queer  body,  get  a  peep  at  you. 
I  will  tell  him  all  is  going  on  well  above  stairs; 
be  need  make  no  inquiries,  for  that  there 
Ahing  wanted.* 

**  He  toeo  went  away.  But  his  assurances 
my  &ther  was  better  had  a  most  cheering 
oo  me ;  and  I  hoped  that  I  might  find 
tho  day,  uncheered  by  the  voice  of  kindness 
sad  of  sympathy,  less  long  than  I  feared. 

**  As  my  father  still  slept,  I  resolved  to  leave 
die  door  open,  that  1  might  hear  if  he  stirred 
or  spoke,  and  then  explore  the  other  rooms,  to 
OM  if  I  could  not  get  him  moved  into  another 
ooortioentt  and  on  a  clean  bed.  But  first  1 
CIMUi|(ed  my  own  dress  from  black  to  white ; 
Bo(  ooIt  because  I  beard  that  the  black  dye 
istsined  contagion  longest,  but  tliat  1  thought 
mj  black  dress,  if  my  father  could  distinguish 
its  at  all,  would  make  him  know  that  I 
oot  the  servant  who  had  waited  on  him 
I  next  opened  all  the  windows  at  the 
lock  of  the  house ;  and  as  the  spare  chamber 
opposite  my  fathers  had  windows  which  open- 
od  oo  the  garden  and  the  fields,  and  as  the  bed 
waoled  nothing  but  sheets,  I  resolved  to  move 
•/  fiitber  thither,  as  soon  as  I  could  do  it  with 
Buety ;  and  then,  by  locking  up  the  infected 
noms,  afler  having  opened  the  windows  and 
lighted  a  fire  in  them,  1  hoped  to  prevent  the 
iolection  from  spreading  by  our  means.  For 
Sjself,  I  had  no  fear,  and  therefore  I  believed 
I  was  in  no  danger ;  and  this  conviction  help- 
od«  DO  doubt,  to  preserve  me. 

**  I  soon  discovered  which  was  the  room  of 
tho  poor  makl-servant ;  and  having  deluged  it 


first  with  some  of  the  pails  of  water  which 
the  good  watchman  had  fetched  me  in  before 
he  went  away,  1  set  open  the  windows,  and  • 
lighted  a  fire  in  it.     And  in  doing  this,  in 
sheeting  the  bed,  in  unpacking  and  arranging 
my  things,  and  above  all,  in  administering  to 
the  wants  of  my  still  unconscious  invalid,  I ' 
felt  the  day  pass  with  tolerable  rapidity.    Bat,  > 
I  could  not ;  but  a  little  wine  and  a  morsel  of. 
bread  were  sufficient  to  sustain  me  during  a  ■ 
time  of  such  excitement.  | 

**At  about  nine  o*clock,  and  when  1  was: 
thinking  with  pleasant  anticipation  of  the  re-  ' 
turn  of  my  humble  friend  as  soon  as  1  abould 
hear  the  next  clock  strike,  mv  father,  whose 
pulse  was  now  considerably  fuller  and  much 
reduced,  awoke  from  his  sleep  and  called, 
*  Martha,*  in  a  much  stronger  anid  clearer  tone ; 
than  he  had  yet  spoken ;  and  while  every  fibre ' 
trembled  with  hope  and  witli  emotion,  I  let| 
down  my  veil,  and  in  a  whisper  said,  *  Here  I 
am,  sir.* 

"  *  Poor  girl  !*  said  my  father, '  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it ;  for  1  feared  you  were  gone  and  left 
me,  like  everybody  else.  But  no— 1  recollect 
— I  feared  vou  were  dead,  too.  Vou  have  been 
very  ill,  have  you  not  ?* 

***Yes,  sir,  very,  (still  whispering;)  but  1 
am  got  well,  though  1  have  lost  my  voice ;  and 
so  will  you  get  well,  sir.*  I 

**  *  No,  Martha,  no ;  nor  doj  wish  it   What  I 
sliould  I  live  for  ?    I  have  nobody  to  love  me  j 
now — no  one — no  one.*    Then  heaving  a  deep 
sigh,  he  hid  his  face  in  the  pillow ; — but  start- ' 
ing  up  again,  he  said,  *  But,  Martha,  bow  is 
this?    The  pillow  seems  fresher,  and  the  airi 
cooler  and  sweeter;  and  I  believe  you  gsve; 
me  many  refreshing  things  in  the  night ;  and  { 
yes,  I  really  do  think  I  am  better.     But  did  j 
you  do  this,  Martha  ?    To  be  sure  —  No,  no— 
It  could  not  be  Angel  ique;   was  it  not  you, 
Martha  !* 

**  *  It  was  I,  sir,*  I  replied,  nearly  inarticu- ' 
late  with  emotion.  i 

^  *  And  I  should  like  somethmg  more  to  take 
immediately.* 

**  Having  taken  the  precaution  to  put  on  my , 
gloves,  lest  he  should  see  the  hand  was  not 
that  of  a  servant,  I  gave  him  some  wine  and 
some  bread  dipped  in  it;  and  it  was  with  great 
joy  that  I  saw  he  ate  it  without  difficulty  and 
with  evident  pleasure. 

**  *  Then  it  is  not  a  delusion  !*  said  I  to  my- 
aelf ;  *  and  he  will  recover.* 

**  He  now,  while  begffing  me  to  shake  op  his 
pillow  for  him,  which  I  sprinkled  with  sweet! 
refreshing  water,  looked  earnestly  at  me,  and 
asked  me  if  my  eyes  were  weak,  that  I  wore 
a  veil. 

**  I  answered  'yes;  but  that  I  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  have  my  life  spared,  even  with  the : 
foss  of  mv  voice  and  my  sight*  ! 

**  *  To  be  sure  you  ought ;  and  I  oogbt  to  bo : 
thankful,  even  if  forced  to  live  without  any  tie ' 
or  oooifort  in  the  *workl ;  for  the  ooofbrts  I ' 
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once  }iid,  my  own  folly  has  deprived  me  of. .  all  over,  and  I  am  gone,  and  she  can  do  nothing 
Well,  1  have  something  to  say  to  you,  Martha,  j  for  me.* 
if  I  should  not  recover ;  —  but  not  now,  I  have 
talked  too  much.*    And  then,  exhausted,  but 
calmly,  he  fell  asleep. 

**  Ten  o*clock  at  length  struck ;  and  I  heard 
the  hall  door  unlock,  and  very  soon  a  tap  at 
tlie  chamber  door  announced  my  kind  vis- 
itant. 

"  *  How  do  you  go  on  V  said  he.  And  the 
good  creature  seemed  delighted  at  my  ac- 
count 

**  *■  I  Tow  is  your  mother?*  I  inquired. 

***Slie  holds  well — quite  well;  but  I  take 
care  to  pull  off  my  coat  before  I  go  home,  lest 
it  should  be  dangerous.  I  assure  you.  Miss, 
you  have  my  mother*s  prayers,  as  well  as 
mine;  and  she  says  she  should  like  to  see 
you.* 

"My  father  now  moved,  and  my  humble 
friend  retired. 

** '  Martha,*  said  my  father,  *  whose  voice 
was  that  !* 

'*  *  I'he  \i'atchman*8,  sir ;  he  is  so  kind  and 


*  Do  you  then  think,  if  she  had  knovn  of 
your  danger,  she  would  have  come  ?* 

**  *  Yes,  I  do  believe  she  would ;  and  tom^ 
times  I  suspect  she  has  written,  and  that  the 
letters  were  kept  from  me ;  for  I  have  hd  to 
deal  with  sad  folka.* 

**  *  Ay,  sir,*  said  I*  speaking  with  great  e& 
fort ;  '  I  have  no  doubt  your  daughter  wtqilb 
often,  very  often.* 

** '  Why  how  shoald  yon  know  any  thin;  on 
that  subject?  You  did  not  see  ihe  letters  come, 
did  you  V 

'*  *  No,  sir ;  but  then  Miaa  Falkland  has  to» 
good  a  character  for  me  to  believe  she  cooU 
neglect  you.* 

"  *  True,  Martha,  true ;  you  are  a  sensilsJe, 
good  girl,  and  1  dare  say  Adele  did  write,  and 
oflen  toa  O  fool !  credulous  fool,  that  I  bare 
been!* 

**  Here  I  insisted  on  giving  him  some  cordiii 
medicines,  and  on  his  not  talk  in?  so  much. 
The  medicine  he  thankfully  took :  out  he  per- 
attcntivo,  when  you  get  well,  sir,  you  must  sisted  in  talking,  because  he  said  he  wanted  to 
reward  iiim  hand^mely.*  relieve  his  mind,  and  give  me  a  commisEiin. 

"  I !  I  reward  him«  child !  My  folly  and  ex-  However,  as  he  found  1  would  not  answer,  he 
travnifance  have  lot^  me  not  the  power  to  do '  desisted  at  last,  and  gradually  fell  asleep ;  loi 
it ;  hut  I  know  there  is  one  who  will  do  it,  and  thus  another  night  passed.  The  next  momin; 
can  do  iU  thank  ht>a\on !  Martha,  you  too  are  he  reminded  me  that  he  had  a  cooimi^ion  lo 
very  gixxt,  and  &he  would  reward  you,  if  she   give  me. 

know  It"  I     **  *  Martha,*  said  he,  *  when  I  am  dead,  tih 

*'  *  Who  would,  sir  V  ,  under  your  care,  and  never  lose  sight  of  it,  i 

"*\Vho!  why  my  daughter,  to  be  sure.*         casket  in   that  closeL     My  attorney  knovi 

"lloro  he  a^aiii  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and   there  is  such  a  thing,  for  I  to!d  him"  of  it  u 

■  fell  a^Ieop.  soi^n  as  I  hnd  rea^cn  lo  b»?  \iary;  and  i  uor 

;      "  111*  awoko  alxnil  throe  hours  a:\er;  and  I    goinj  to  put  it  under  his  CTirf»'wh'?-n  I  wss 

I  !i»uiui  In-  ins  voice  that  his  s:reU|Tth  was  much    taken  i'.l.     It  con'-ain.-?  my  family  j»?wti?.  iz-: 

I  renew  t\|.  snnic  left  by  a  relation  to  Ailt^auif  at  my  d'jj::!; 

•*  •  M  irtiia.'  isiiil  he.  'what  was  I  sayinir    those  are  her  property  —  ?here:bro,  tne  •  :.!* 

wii-\i  I  r'."'  asleep  !— Oil  I — I  rcrr.eiuwr  now  ;    property  hor  rash  fatf.er  can  >ave  her.     ]J.: 

—  1  saui  my  o:i:'.J  uouM  rowarvl  you.     Vo?,    them  be  swen  l-^  th»?  care  of  rr.y  aitorrtj?. 

an.l  I  aril  sure  she  \\\.\ : — -or  the;:i::i  it  wa»    Wiliiams  ^V  0\  No.  05"^.  Thn:<'kn^-*rL!>n  st.-e''^ 

very '.in \::ui  m  iser  never  to  write  to  inedurini:   and  do  see  her  yo-.:r&ol*'.   and   tell   her  hc^ 

bitterlv  I  re>?nted  mv  uiikirJae^s  to  h^r,  aii 
that  I  blos-'^d  her  with  my  la^t  bre'ith.' 
*'  Hero  I  couid  no:  contain  nivself;  Ij:  we:^: 


I  u'.l  t'l  s  ::::'.'\  st:'.!  1  a:n  sure  she  wiil  Ior^»ve 

I  ar.vl  tlr^et  a'.',  wi'.en  1  am  lieaiL' 

j      ••  An  a'.:n  >:  convr.lsive  sob  now  burst  Ironi 

j  ine,   Sjvro   ot*  inysei:".   and   starLod   him    ex- 

I  ces,<.\i\y. 

!      "•  \V::v,  M.\r:ha.'  said  he.  *what  ails  vou  T 


h:?   kir:J.v; 


a!oud. 

••  •  Tender-hearted   girl !'    said 

*  well.  I  will  taik  r.o  ri-..;>re  in  tr.is  .iv.Tnrr. 

Vou: — veur  taikinj  c:\:v:ni:,  sir;  I  can't    There,  Martha,  in  :iiat  ciL>set  i*  's-^  ci--iti, 

'.*.'  and  on  it  a  brace  of  l-xiJti-d  pistris  :':ii*.  r-:n-.i!" 

••■il\^!.  k;n.'.  ::-.r'i :'  s.?.:d  he.   •Il.'wstranjo    with  a  touch:  so  lake  care  how  y -ju  r^acule 

it  IS  n.^A,  :;•.,;:  :;::s  creat'.ire,  wli.vn  1  have  r.o:    them.,' 

.  kn.^w:;  '.."j.  s;i.^-.:\i  :eel  r-.r — ar.ii  stay  with  ::ie       "  I  now  rcc:*.'ec:eu  that  it  wr^  chK :!v  •  :vit 

■  *  *  ■  «  >X*  -«*««■  ■  ■•BBS--* 


1 


war 


w;,en  :."..\S'^  wno 


Ps::i;v 


I  of  h  1  r .: !  .n ^  ::;  cso  p :  s:  '.  s'  w  h : ch  iuici  pro  wv  * -iii 

I  in.;';:  •■  •:  ;".:.<  that  way — H.-.v..ner.  Mir:i.a,  Ar.jel.t',je  trrm  cirryirj  orf  the  casket.    R-' 

j  I  -A'w  z  a...  \ery  ^.:u:,  i:;."i:  y. .:  r.ave  r.AU  tr.is  i'.  ::.e  sa:".e  t;n:e  I  rec.  ..o-'trj^j,  w::h  r."»  ?"^.:-. 

j  r'.r.u'.y.  ;is  •/.  L'lr.':  »lo  y,':i  :\:'.y  har.:;  tj  r.urso  a'ir"i.  that  Mer:rvi'.ie  ha/i  ci'.ied  her  r-x.^  ar.u 
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w:    \.i  . ' 

■  1  « 


1    <      ■'•  : 
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U-:  cared  he  Wx-j!.:  r..t  sn:.  w  .:h 

"  Tr.ere  is  ::■:•  kr.owl-'.ije  or  l^ui-t.  r.i-.v- v:r 

......      •-•-..■i        *•     ,"•■*»■>»  1  "S*       f-     i      T    ■     ■4- ■■•_■  —  •         tt'-« 

?•    ....      •>..•.      v..     ■    ..f^..  1.      Am      .(.iS     I..        ::7..\«     **.» 

■  *     •  1  .  ,  . 

and  now  >'.;o  w:.l  iicar  r.o::.:nj  vt"  ;:  Lil  ::  is    r.:t  usua.!v  Kts?es6ed  bv  a  w^^iin.     To  a- 
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plain :  —  Wheo  I  was  about  fourteen,  I  was 
veakljr  afraid  of  the  report  and  e?en  of  the 
si^t  of  fire-arms;  and  one  day  when  dit  fa- 
ll^ Kiiot  at  a  hawk  in  the  (rtrden,  I  fell  cfown 
and  nearly  fainted.  He  therefore,  who,  though 
be  admired  feminine  delicacy,  was  no  patron  of 
,  feminine  fears,  had  insisted  on  teaching  me  to 
load  and  fire  both  a  ^n  and  a  pistol,  as  the 
oieans  of  curing  this  irritability  of  nerves;  and 
as  bis  word  was  law,  I  oboyed,  though  I  be^an 
mj  new  course  of  instruction  with  a  tremblmg 
liand  and  a  boating  heart  The  plan  succeed- 
ed ao  completely,  that  my  father  then  saw  dan- 
ger of  my  becoming  too  fond  of  my  new  ao- 
^irement ;  he  therefore  told  me,  as  shooting 
•I  a  mark  was  too  masculine  an  amusement 
lor  a  woman,  he  advised  me  to  keep  my  pro- 
ficiency in  it  a  secret ;  and  I  had  even  forgot- 
ten it  myself,  till  these  words  of  my  fiithefs 
leealled  it  to  my  mind  with  a  feeling  of  thank- 
IblneiM. 

**  I  now  began  to  perceive  that  my  father's 
eight  was  rapidly  returning — a  proof  of  returo- 
m^  strength,  and  therefore  welcome  to  me. 
Bat  H  convinced  me  that  I  could  not  long  re- 
naio  concealed  from  him ;  and  if  he  was  no 
loniper  so  very  weak,  there  was  uo  longer  any 
danger  to  him  in  tlie  disclomire.  Yes,  there 
«B9  one  obstacle  to  it — the  fear  for  me  which 
lie  would  immediately  feel;  I  therefore  re- 
eolved  to  remain  unknown  by  him  as  long  as  I 
eootd. 

**  The  clock  had  now  struck  twelve,  and  I 
believed  my  father  was  certainly  dozing,  if  not 
eeleep^  when  1  heard  a  noise  in  the  bacK  of  the 
and  as  I  listened  in  fearful  expectation 
the  Unding-place,  1  was  convinced  some 
had  broken  into  the  house  from  the 
ferden,  and  were  then  entering  the  hall ;  — 
tiwrefore  I  could  not  summon  my  defender. 
Nor,  as  the  windo^Vs  of  the  chamber  did  not 
,  look  into  the  street,  but  were  at  some  distance 
ftodi  it,  could  I  call  him  that  way.  And  I 
elood  almost  stupid  with  fear  upon  the  stairs- 
heed*  whon  I  heard  a  voice,  that  I  knew  to  be 
Meriaville^s,  say,  in  bmken  English,  *  Go  up, 
too  dogs !  What  are  you  afraid  of!  If  he  is 
dead,  I  suppose  you  have  seen  a  dead  man  be- 
fere;  and  if  he  is  alive,  it  will  be  easy  to  dee- 
peleh  him.* 

***ris  as  I  feared/  thought  I,  retreating 
hilo  the  room ;  and  tliinking  that  the  jewels 
ereoM  be  well  bestowed  to  purchase  my  fa- 
Cher's  life,  I  opened  the  closet  door,  and  having 
carefully  taken  tlie  pistols  ofl^,  and  laid  them 
!  down  on  the  floor,  I  was  ready  to  come  forward 
•ad  profler  the  casket 

**  I  found  that  Morinville,  afraid  of  infection, 

and  wishing  to  unite  safety  and  gain,  did  not 

I  eater  the  mom ;  but,  at  the  door,  directed  them 

I  to  the  closet,  telling  them  to  take  care  of  the 

jpislob  lying  on  tlic  casket     And  while  the 

I  Bwn,  averse  evidently  to  the  task,  stopped  to 

wonder  whether  the  old  gentleman  was  alive 

or  dead — as,  though  there  were  lights,  there 


was  DO  one  in  the  room  —  Merinville  cursed 
them  lor  cowards;  and  my  &ther  awoke  at  the 
noise. 

**  The  men  were  now  in  the  room ;  and  Me- 
rinville, hearing  him  say,  *  who  is  there  V  eud, 
on  the  outside  of  the  door,  *  Go^  kill  him — go !' 
But  just  as  they  approached  the  bed,  I  threw 
open  the  closet  door;  and  the  sight  of  my 
phantom-like  dress  and  figure,  and  pale  cheek, 
so  terrified  them,  that  they  fliew  precipitately, 
nearly  overturning  Merinville  in  their  flight, 
who,  thinking  my  father,  armed  with  pistols, 
was  at  their  heels,  followed  them  himself  with 
the  utmost  baste;  and  for  the  present  I  felt 
that  all  danger  was  over.  But  before  I  could 
hasten  to  summon  the  watchman,  (having  first 
assured  myself  that  the  ruflSans  had  left  the 
house,)  my  attention  was  called  to  my  nearly 
fainting  father ;  who,  fixing  his  eyes  on  met 
faltered  out,  *  It  must  be  so !  It  is  she !— it  ia 
my  child.* 

**  Having  said  this,  he  stretched  out  his  anna 
to  me,  but  instantly  fell  beck  insensible  on  hia  i 
pillow,  and  it  was  several  minutes  before  Ij 
could  restore  him  to  life.  But  when  I  succeed-  i 
ed,  never  shall  I  forget  his  eloquent  look  as  be  I 
saw  roe  bending  over  him,  nor  the  afiTectiooate 
embrace  which  followed,  in  which  all  the  past 
was  forgotten,  and  the  present  alone  remens- 
bered. 

**  My  father  now  suddenly  released  me  from 
hb  arms,  and,  with  a  look  of  agony  and  terror, 
conjured  me  never  to  come  near  him  again,! 
exclaiming,  *  Wretch  that  I  am !  I  have  kill-! 
ed,  I  have  destroyed  my  pious  and  precioua! 
child  !* 

^  At  this  moment,  and  before  I  could  say  any 
thing  to  pacify  him,  1  heard  a  heavy  foot  on 
the  stairs,  without  having  heard  the  hall-door 
open;  therefore  I  knew  it  couU  not  be  the 
watchman ;  and  my  father  heard  it  too. 

**  *  They  are  coming  again,*  cried  he ;  *  and : 
I  fear  I  can*t  protect  you !  O,  merciful  Fa-  j 
ther !  save  her,  and  let  me  perish  !*  | 

*«*Hush!*  whispered  I;  *  remember  here; 
are  pistols,  and  yoo  know  that  I  can  osei 
them.*  I 

^  I  then  took  the  pieiols  from  the  closet,  and  | 
laying  one  on  the  chair  near  me,  I  cocked  the 
other,  and  stood  behind  the  curtain,  prepared ' 
for  defence.  I 

"The  door  now  opened,  and,  as  I  expected,' 
Merinville  entered.  I 

^*I  am  not  fool  enough  to  be  scared  bjr' 
phantoms  and  ghosts,*  said  he  in  French  with ' 
great  volubility;  *  therefore  I  am  come  back, 
for  my  prixe.*  j 

*«*  Wretch!*  cried  my  fother,  *what  crime, 
are  you  coming  to  perpetrate  V  j 

*** Merinville,*  cried  I,  drawing  aside  the; 
curtain  a  little  way, « I  conjure  you  to  depart,  • 
and  leave  these  crimes  unperpetratrd.* 

^  •  Adelaide !     Yes,  it  is  Adelside  herself,* . 
cried  he ;  '  Who  should  have  thought  it!    But 
you  shall  not  deprive  me  of  the  jewels.*  j 
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***Vou  shall  have  my  life  first,*  cried  my'  "  But  wc  had  do  more  cauf«  for  fcarthtt 
father,  vocil'oratingf  for  help  in  a  voice  whoso  night;  and  before  six  o'clock  arrived,  my 
plnMiirtli  surprised  and  appalled  the  ruffian, '.  father  declared  that  he  could  bear  tu  bv  mov^ti 
and  convinceil  him  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose;  into  the  other  room,  where  tliere  were  IdcIu 
hast'Miin'T,  therefore,  to  the  bod,  he  was  about :  and  double  bolls.  Tiiis  was  indeed  a  rtliff  to 
to  sih.Mice  my  father  proluibly  for  ever,  when  I,    my  mind;  as  was  also  the  intelliirenci.'  ihi: 


startini;  furwani,  levelled  my  pistol  at  him,  and 
drew  the  tritrirer;  but  in  vain!   it  flashed  in 


Merinville  was  not  mortally  wouudeii,  buitbAi 
his  wound  and  weakness  were  £uch  that  h? 


the  pan:  and  Merinville  darted  round  the  bed,  '■  was  not  likely  to  stir  for  weeks;  and  tiihliajr 
to  vent  his  raire  on  me;  but  boini?  ready  arm- ,  him  to  be  a  gentleman  who  (as  Morinviile 
ed  with  the  other  weapon  of  death,  I  aimed,  I  ;  said)  had  been  shot  in  a  love-tVoiic,  the  surjwa 
fir«Hi,  and  he  fell  on  the  floor.  i  allowed  him  to  \od^  in  his  house. 

"  In  another  instant  the  watchman,  summon-  "  [  was  now  really  oppressed,  as  it  were. 
c<l  by  the  stmnd,  rushed  into  the  room,  and  with  the  sense  of  the  mercies  which  I  iksd  re^ 
found  m«^  standing  motionless,  by  the  bleeding  ceived ;  and  when  by  the  aid  of  the  good  Brest 
Merinville;  shocked,  territied,  and  stunned,  at  I  saw  my  rapidly  recovering  parent  lying  in  a 
what  my  weak  hand  had  aciiicve<l.  clean  and  healthy  bed,  and  breathing  a  par? 

***  TiuMi  blessed  young  creature !  did  you  do  and  salubrious  air,  I  f^und  it  inipi>i«ible  to 
this!*  snid  mv  kind  friend.  .  clothe  mv  teelincrs  in  words,  and  I  could  nnlv 

***ne  is  not  dead,"  said  T,  wildly:  *do  not  weep,  and  lift  up  my  heart  in  si knt  thank I'ul- 
tell  m>'  he  is  dead !  Iqt  me  not  think  I  have    ncss  to  my  Creator. 

jcommiUtsI  murder!'  "Time  now  flew  on  rapid  wing«;  and  ihf 

I  **The  waiehnnn  now  raised  the  body  up,  day  was  too  short  tor  what  my  father  had  to 
I  anil  declared  he  believed  he  was  not  even  mur-  tell  and  to  ask,  and  I  to  ask  and  to  tell  m  re- 
i  tally  woun<led;  an«l  s*xm  after,  Merinville,  re-  turn.  .\nd  O.  how  sweet  it  was  now  to  taji 
;  covering  iiis  senses  entirelv,  raised  himself  on  of  Delaval  with  mv  ^ther !  But  I  was  reaJ.T 
\  his  knees.  forced  to  break  from  him  sometimes,  to  escipe 

I     ''*Tliank  Heaven!*  1  exclaimed  most  fer-   from  the  painful  expressions  of  his  gratitude- 
vent  ly.  a  word  which  ought  never  to  be  used  from  i 
"  *  Amen !'   cried   my  father,  •  for  I  should    parent  to  a  child  ;  and  also  in  order  to  prevec! 
i  have  Iv^eii  si^rry  to  see  thee,  unhappy  man.  go    him  from  talking  himselt  i;l  again.     Thcw 
I  to  thy  dread  account  s^^  unprepared  to  meet  it,    who  have  watched  over  coD\'alescence  like 
!  and  !^Nit  (liither  bv  mv  cliiid.'  this,  know  that  such  convalescents  are  aluars 
I      •• '  (""ome.  sir.  you  must  go  wi:h  me.*  said  the   inclined  to  taJk  unceasingly. 
IwaU'hMi.in;  •  *iioh  fyik?  as  you  must  not  be       "\;2ht.t:ie  fourth  Twz'iX  since  rr;y  arrivi!.' 
>.::!"t'.\;  t,«  JO  .It  '..\r^'i  ;  riiiii  :i!':cT  v.::r  wo-ind    wjs   i\\\  c- :;.*\     Mv   Tair.er   uas   trv  r.j  ! 
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iiiM'-'v'                                                                      on  t':e  t^->t  Sos..:e  )v.\v..  \\\,^.Tk  i  jvnl  ^'  nr 
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Ihrnt  I  am  unwilling  to  tell  you  I  let  him  come 
ooly  on  conditkm  that  he  was  not  to  go  away 
•^in.* 

***Oh!  but  he  may  catch  the  fever,  and 
die  !*  1  exclaimed. 

**  *  Why  80|  Miss ?  You  have  not  caught  it ; 
mod  now  you  have  purified  and  fumigated  the 
bouse,  and  it  b  quite  another  thing.* 

**8till  1  was  alarmed;  but  I  could  do  no- 
thing but  submit ;  and  remembering  there  was 
•  room  with  a  feather-bed  in  it  on  the  very  top 
flf  the  house,  I  prevailed  on  Delaval  to  try  to 
•ieep  there,  as  he  had  travelled  night  and  dav 
Mce  my  expite  overtook  him  on  the  road, 
•ad  showed  him  my  unsealed  letter  to  the 
goremess,  which  he  ventured  to  read;  in- 
stantly tuminff  his  horses*  heads  to  London, 
he  came,  resolved  to  share  my  perils,  and  to 
live  or  die  with  me. 

^Alas!  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  defer  till 
morning  the  numerous  inquiries  and  all  the 
▼arious  interesting  communicatbns  which  we 
bad  to  give  and  receive;  but  consideration 
§6r  my  Ait  her  enjoined  the  separation ;  and  I 
believe  previous  fatigue,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
ednoog  emotion,  were  able  to  counteract  even 
the  wakefulness  and  restlessness  of  joy. 

**  I,  however,  kept  myself  awake  till  I  had 
cirea  my  father  his  second  medicine,  and  day 
began  to  dawn;  then  to  oblige  him,  and  re- 
move his  anxious  fears,  I  threw  mvself  on  my 
mattress  and  slept  soundly  for  an  hour  or  twa 
When  1  awoke,  it  was  now  for  the  first  time, 
I  raay  say  for  years,  that  1  awoke  to  joyful  an- 
ticipation, and  to  the  certain  expectation  of 
gazing  on  the  two  beings  whom  I  loved  best 
m  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  toa 

**  But  this  enjoyment  was  counteracted  in  a 
most  painful,  but  perhaps  most  salutary  man- 
ner, and  my  feeling  subdued  again  into  a  more 
wholesome  and  quiet  tone,  by  the  severe  return 
of  iUneas  to  my  poor  fatlier.  He  had  been  too 
much  weakened  to  bear  unhurt  the  succession 
of  all  the  most  powerful  passions  in  turn  oper- 
ating on  his  debilitated  frame ;  and  for  some 
days  fever  of  the  low  kind,  as  fatal  oflen  as 
the  plaffue  itself,  wore  him  down  to  the  very 
Terve  of  the  grave ;  and  I  might  myself  have 
flonk  onder  the  fiitigue  and  anxiety  of  nursing, 
bad  not  my  task  been  shared  by  Delaval,  and 
my  anxiety  soothed  by  his  presence  and  his 


nx>re  so,  as  he  said,  *  because  his  estate,  his  pa- 
ternal estate,  had  now  passed  into  other  hands, 
and  he  should  hate  to  remain  in  England  to 
see  it  enjoved  bjr  another.* 
-  •« « My  dear  sir,*  said  Delaval,  on  hearing 
this,  *  if  that  be  your  only  objection  to  remain 
here,  remain  by  all  means ;  ror  your  estate  is 
not,  I  hope  I  may  say,  gone  out  of  the  family, 
as  I  am  the  fortunate  purchaser  of  it  1  deno* 
sited  the  money  for  it,  in  case  it  was  sold,  be- 
fore I  went  abroad,  and  I  hold  it  now  only  as 
steward  for  you,  or  for  your  daughter.* 

**  I  never  yet  saw  my  fiither  so  afiected ;  but 
he  could  only  press  Delaval^s  hand  in  his  — 
speak  he  could  not,  nor  was  it  at  all  necessary 
---for,  joining  my  hand  to  Del^vaPs,  he  pressed 
them  both  together  in  his,  and  we  required 
nothing  more. 

*«  To  be  brief  It  was  reeolved  that  we  should 
remove  from  London,  and  get  to  the  coast  as 
soon  as  we  could.  But  the  watchman  advised 
that  we  should  go  in  disguise,  to  escape  trou- 
blesome examinations  aira  interruptions;  and 
he  agreed  to  procure  disguises  for  Delaval  and 
me.  For  my  father  I  had  the  coat  and  other 
things  of  poor  old  Mansel,  which  were,  for  a 
gentleman,  disguise  sufficient 

**  At  ten  that  night  our  faithful  and  assidoous 
friend  furnished  us  not  only  with  the  disguises 
necessary,  but  also  with  the  means  of  removal ; 
and  having  procured  a  sort  of  farmer*s  covered 
cart  and  a  stout  horse,  he  stationed  them  in  a 
little  lane  at  the  end  of  our  garden ;  and  at 
midnight  we  prepared  to  leave  the  scene  of 
danger  and  of  death.  I  must  say  that  we  part- 
ed from  our  humble  friend  with  an  earnest  wish 
to  meet  again ;  and  as  Delaval  had  the  power 
to  show  our  gratitude  more  strongly  than  by 
words,  he  settled  on  him  such  an  annuity  as 
would  secure  to  him  and  his  aged  parent,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  every  comfort 
that  thev  required.  *  And  if,*  we  added,  *on 
her  death,  you  wish  to  see  us  again,  and  will 
come  and  live  with  us  abroad,  we  will  find 
employment  for  you,  and  give  you  a  home; 
I  and  through  tlie  person  who  pays  you  your  an- 
nuity, you  can  always  hear  of  us,  and  send  to 


**  DelavaKs  history  of  himself  was  this.  His 
Mow-prisoner,  an  Englishman,  had  died  in 
prison  ;  and  he  had  bribed  his  jailor  to  say  he 
ktflMelf  had  died,  and  then  in  time  he  bribed 
bim  to  let  him  escape. 

**  We  now  seriously  began  to  think  of  re- 
movmg,  and  removing,  by  DelavaKs  advice,  to 
another  country ;  as  those  wicked  people  had 
eertainly  made  my  father  a  suspected  charac- 
ter, and  it  was  therefore  better  that  wo  should 
rctom  to  France,  and  to  Provence,  where  De- 
kral  still  possessed  a  very  delightful  abode. 

**  My  father  approved  of  the  plan ;  and  the 


us. 


**  The  good  Brent  was  all  thankfulness,  and 
we  departed. 

**  Behold  us  now,  at  midnight,  in  the  disguise 
of  peasants,  and  in  a  farmer  s  cart,  turning  our 
backs  on  London  and  its  noxious  vapours.  But 
whfitever  was  our  anxiety  to  get  away  from  it 
and  from  England,  we  could  not  think  of  go- 
ing to  the  coast  without  visiting  the  poor  old 
butler ;  and  wo  directed  our  horses*  heads  to 
the  insulated  mn,  not  being  quite  sure  whether 
we  should  gain  admittance.  But  as  the  land- 
lord was  a  rational  noan,  and  we  assured  bim 
our  house  had  been  washed  and  fumigated,  and 
our  linen  changed  again  and  again,  since  the 
plague  attacked  the  bouse  and  my  father,  he 
admitted  us  to  what  was,  we  found,  the  death- 
bed of  poor  BlanseL  But  never  can  1  forget  the 
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:  life  and  joy  which  heamed  in  his  fast-closing !  that  cradle  of  our  first  loves  became  the  kok- 
I  eyes,  when  he  beheld  my  father,  followed  by  -  of  our  wedded  happinees.     With  what  betrW' 


I  Dclaval  and  myself,  approach  his  bed-side,  and 
heard  my  father  exclaim,  pressing:  me  fondly 
to  him  as  he  spoke,  —  *  Mansel,  this  creature 
came  jnst  in  time,  and  she  saved  my  life  !* 


felt  delight  did  Delaval  and  I  renew,  it  the' 
tomb  of  my  mother,  those  vows  of  eternal  loie. 
which  we  exchanged  there  so  many  yeani  i«t^: 
and  which  so  many  disasters  since  bad  thro^' 


** '  liord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  |  ened  to  render  vain !  But  we  met  there  cnee- 
in  peace!*  crietl  the  old  man,  gazing  with  an  more,  with  our  afl^tions  cemented  Aillstrooes 
expression  of  calm  thankfulness  on  my  father.  ■  by  time  and  trials;  —  and  now  we  met  to  put 

"  *  See,  Mansel,'  said  I,  •  see !  my  father  has 
your  coat  and  linen  on ;  and  it  has  been  so 


no  more. 

**  But  the  scenes  which  recollection  so  imdi^ 
endeared  to  us,  it  rendered  nearly  intolenUe' 


useful  to  us !' 

"  A  flush  of  pride,  mixed  probably  with  a  j  to  my  father;  and  the  house  apd  the  gtriaj 
less  plea:»nt  emotion — the  consciousness  of  my  >  adjoining  Delavars,  which  he  quitted  in  16BI 
father's  pnst  and  present  peril,  and  a  feeling  |  with  such  regret,  because  he  had  inhabMi' 
of  almost  feudal  reverence,  which  made  him  :  them  with  my  mother,  and  that  they  breathcii! 
deem  it  a  sort  of  degradation  to  his  master  to  \  of  her,  were  now  become  odious  in  bis  sijrht:! 
!  wear  his  coat  —  now  crimsoned  over  his  wan   since  he  considered  himself  as  having  imalted 
countenance.     But  an  expression  of  thankful-   her  revered  memory  by  giving  her  so  anwnrthr 
ncss  was  still  the  prodominant  one;  and  again   a  successor;  nor  could  he  ever  prevail  onbim- 
hc  thanked  (lod,  audibly.     That  was  the  last   sell*  tu  visit  her  tomb,  once  the  object  of  hie 
effort  of  expiring  nature ;  he  now  tried  to  grasp   daily  tribute  of  flowers, 
my  father's  hand  and  mine  to  his  fast-heaving       **  In  short,  it  was  so  evident  to  ns  that  ocr 
!  bcK^om,  and  fur  a  minute  or  two  we  felt  his   present  abode  had  a  pernicious  effect  on  mr 
<  heart  boat  against  our  united  fmgers;  but  in  ,  father's  health  and  spirits,  that  we  resolved  to 
i  another  instant  it  ceased  to  beat — and  a  glance  :  abandon  it;  and  not  many  months  afler  ov 
'  at  his  changed  features  showed  us  that  all  was   marriage  we  hired  a  very   fine  house  n^v' 
,  over.  i  Marseilles^  which  commanded  a  view  of  ike 

I  "It  was  with  difficulty  we  got  my  father  bay  and  the  port;  —  a  view  which  in  beautr 
away  from  the  body ;  nor  would  he  stir  till  he  perhaps  the  world  cannot  parallel ;  and  thither 
liad  closed  the  old  man's  eyes.  i  we  removed.  I 

I      ••  My  father  had  suffered  so  much  from  the       **  My  father  consented  to  continue  with  w 
treachery  of  those  whom  he  loved  and  trusted,   as  o^ir  boarder — ^but  on  no  other  termsL    And! 
that  he  cl^nL^  fondly  clung,  to  the  f-iithful    the  legacy  of  Mansel,  the  sale  of  his  tovs-^ 
amonfrst  the  faithless  —  ami  such  hid  Mansel    house   (when    the   plague   ceased,)  and  the' 
been  to  him.     And  when,  on  oponin*,'  the  old    wreck  of  his  property  at'tcr    his  deM<  wt:^ 
maiK-a  will,  which  ho  had  ontrnstod  to  the  land-    paid,  gave  him  at  last  a  comfortable  mcinw 
lord,  it  was  found   that  he  had  loft  (as  ho  had    again. 

'  no  near  relations,)  all  liis  little  earninjrs  to  mv        *'  Let  us  now  look  back  to  the  f^^reisT!»?r'!. 

.  father,  it  was  with  tho  greatest  dilfictilty  tliat ,      "  Madame  du  Vernia  reached  Paris  in  fs**- 

we  could  ])rovail  on  him  nnt  to  j^lay  and  attend  :  ty,  and  joined  her  husband  there,  lie  rt ci'.\*: 

the  funeral  himsolf.     I^it,  al\or  the  strictest    her  kindlv,  because  she  bronijht  ri:onev  ar.-; 

chariro  to  have  it  conduotod  in  the  mf>st  re-    goods  \\ith  her;  ami  he  th»?refure  lor-ravt.'  }.-.: 

,  speclable  manner  pos^ibl-^,  we  indurod  him  to'  the  way  in  which  she  hud  acquire*!  llit-n:.  i"j* 

set  (i\]\     Indi.'cd,  delay  was  danirerous;  for  a    he  did  not  forget  it  —  aiiil   her  life  wa5  in':? 

person,  sent  by  our  friend   Rrent,  came  to  us    wretched    with    him    than    ever.     At   i-.rij:h 

to  say,  that  one  of  the  aoronts  of  the  govern-    misery  brouirht  on  disease;  and  fearinrr :'.  ui? 

ment  had  come  to  incpiire  if  Mr.  Falkland  was    an  infectious  one,  her  husband  lel\  her  as  sli^ 

alive  or  dead;  and  finding,  on  examining-  the  i  had  left  my  father;  and  sht?  died,  i\v>r urhiw 

neighlxiurs,  that  there  wa-^  reason  to  think  he  •  woman  !  without  a  friend  to  snicvith  her  Ai^j; 

was  alive  and  well,  and  had  cfot  away  in  tiie  .  pillow,  or  a  relative  to  clivse  her  evt's. 

night,  he  had  declared  a  search-warrant  would        "  Adrienne's  fate  was  a  much  happier  cnc; 

soon  be  sent  after  him.  ;  she  had  married   into  a  respeclahl*'  snl  i:  »• 

**  Accordinirly.   we   travelled   all   the    next    mestic  family,  and  had  a   kind  hu-hsrni;  ar-i 

niijht,  still  retaining  our  cart  and  our  disguises,    tlie  maternal  tie  e.xcited  in  her  younj  b/iTt  ; 

To  be  brief.     We  at  lengtli  reached  the  coast    sense  of  duly  and  of  happiness:  whicii  \t*r:  p^r- 

of  Yarmouth  in  safety;  and  after  a  prosperous    nicious  education  ha<l  hitherto  coi!nterj''t'*«': 

voyage  we  landed  at  Rotterdam,  whence  we    and  1  have  always  heard  srovxl  accounts  rfi-.:. 

proceeded   to   Paris;  and  havinir  seen  every    both  as  a  mother  and  a  wife. 

thing  wortli  seeing  there  and  on  the  road,  tra- '      "  Merinville — the  ruffian,  proflijjale,  antic :*• 

veiling  or  restinfj  as  best  suited  mv  father's    rjraced  Merinville — af\er  striiuuiinir  ^'^rn'- n-h! 

varymir  strength,  we  at  length  found  ourselves    between  life  and  death  in  disease,  the  c-  "?f^. 

;  again  in  I'rovimce.  '  quence  of  his  wound,  was  si>  ileeply  awik*i;''*i 

I      *'(xladly,  indeed,  did  Oelaval  and  I  hail  once    to  a  sense  of  his  pisl  wickedness.  i>r».c!i;'j* 

:  more  the  beloved  banks  of  the  Durance;  and  ,  of  that  which  had  plunge*!  him  in  his  rUAc  i-: 
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•  that  he  made  a  full  oonfeakm  of  all 
^ilt  to  bia  compaaaiooate  host ;  and  owned 
him,  that,  seeing  hia  accomplicca  take  flight 
aUrm,  he  ooncluded  that  my  father,  anned 
the  piatola,  was  hehind  them,  and  not  that 
tfcqr  ran  away  becaoae  they  fancied  they  had 
a  apectre;  but  that  as  soon  aa  he  had 
bis  error,  he  returned,  resolved  to  mur- 
whoaocYer  opposed  his  designs. 
**  Whether  it  was  that  his  body  was  healed 
ly  Ike  relief  afKirded  to  his  mind  by  confession, 
t  koov  not ;  but  he  certainly,  as  I  have  heard, 
from  that  time;  and  when  able  to 
removed,  be  rewarded  the  surgeon  hand- 
by  some  remittances  which  his  sister 
justice  to  send  him  out  of  her  evil 
and  then  he  returned  to  France; 
going  fron>  utter  scepticism  to  the  cx- 
of  fanaticism,  (a  very  coronrKXi  case,) 
look  the  vows  in  the  order  of  La  Trappe ; 
bis  health,  never  firmlv  re-ostabliKhed, 
sunk  under  the  rigid  discipline  of  the 
;  and  his  death — aa  she  really  was  ten- 
tv  attached  to  him — put  a  finishing  stroke 
to  Cm  earthly  hopes  of  the  wretched  Ange- 
limM^  who  did  not  long  survive  him ;  and 
vhoat  mkdt  I  fear,  had  not  the  consolations 

•riw. 

**  Btt  to  return  to  happier  scenes  and  hap- 
fMrjpersons— ourselves  and  my  father. 

**Oar  residence  at  Marseilles  was  a  soccea- 
mMi  of  happy  vears.  Delaval  and  I  saw  our 
vmtll  renewed  in  three  lovely  Children ; — but 
I  ftmc,—  I  am  writing  to  them.  Yet  why 
iribowd  I  hesitate  to  give  them  the  meed  that 
80  well  deserve?  why  hesitate  to  my, 
from  in&ncy  to  childhood,  from  childhood 
Co  jOQth,  and  now  as  virtuous  wives  and 
aMthera,  my  daughters  have  ever  been 
of  pride  and  pleasure  to  me !  and  that 


■!^  mm  Creads  in  the  footsteps  of  bis  ever-ad- 
■irabU  fctber  ?  Yes,  twenty  years  of  our  re- 
»  at  Marseilles  was  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
;  and  therefbro  to  describe  it  would  be 


The  gilded  vessel,  with  every 
ufarled,  that,  catching  the  sunbeams  and 
ftmrntaUta  breeze,  glides  dow^n  the  smooth 
of  the  summer  sea,  charms  the  sight 
Hses,  and  still  shines  brightly  to  the 
when  it  has  vanished;    but  still  it 
iio  trace  behind  to  mark  that  it  has  been. 
"^And  thus  it  is  with  days  passed  in  uniform 
t  —  one  da  V  resembled  another  in 
iiffat,  as  each  undulating  motion  of  the 
~  vessel  resembled  the  other  on  the 
and  buoyant  wave.    But  to  describe 
ware  as  impossible  as  tediousL 
However,  as  soon  as  the  edict  of  Nantc 
revoked,  my  father,  who  had  with  difficul- 
^  lolaffated  living  under  a  complete  despotism, 
OQtrafeoos  in  his  ezpremioos  of  dis- 
iC ;  and  waa,  I  own,  justly  loud  in  his 
of  that  weak  monarch,  most  wisely 
the  Gremt ;  who,  when  no  longer  able 
i»  laad  a  life  of  notorious  profligacy,  f^anmedt 


(as  he  called  it,)  married  a  subject,  and  be- 
came a  narrow-minded,  cruel,  and  persecuting 
bigot 

**  But  it  was  a  comfort  for  me  to  know  that 
my  father,  when  angry,  alwavs  spoke  his  own 
native  language,  which,  luckily,  no  one  around 
us  understood. 

«*It  was  now  that  what  has  been  happily 
called  la  mtMsiom  bottle^  or  the  booted  mimion, 
took  place;  and  that  dragoons  were  sent  a** 
missiooaries  to  convert  the  poor  Huguenota,  and 
frighten  people  into  conversion,  they  knew  not 
why.  You  may  suppose  my  father  was  toler- 
ably eloquent  on  this  subject ;  and  bad  there 
not  l>een  at  this  time  a  prospect  for  him  cf  re* 
turning  to  England  not  only  in  mfetjr  but  with 
trium^i— of  returning  to  what  my  mther  call- 
ed rtffeneraied  England— his  restleasnem  and 
dismtisfaction  woiud  have  clouded  over  the 
sunshine  of  our  daya  But  in  1668  the  Prince 
of  Orange  landed  at  Torbay ;  and  in  1689,  he 
and  the  princem  his  wife  were  declared  king 
and  queen  of  England,  by  the  name  of  '  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.' 

**  Never  shall  I  lose  sight  of  the  image  of 
my  father  when  he  first  beard  of  the  abdica- 
tion of  James  Stuart,  (as  he  called  him,)  and 
of  this  glorious  event  He  had  a  silk  night- 
cap on  —  his  usual  morning  costume ;  and  he 
threw  his  cap  up  in  the  air,  and  shouted  with 
a  shout  of  ecstasv. 

**  Delaval,  and  a  loyal  Proven^ale  roarquia, 
were  walking  in  our  garden  at  this  moment; 
and  seeing  the  action  from  the  window,  they 
both  thought  my  father  was  seized  with  a  sud- 
den fit  of  frenzy ;  and  the  former,  hastening 
full-speed  to  the  house,  did  not  feel  his  fears 
diminished  when  my  bald-headed  father  clasp- 
ed him  to  his  bosom  in  a  rapturous  embrace. 
Luckily,  however,  my  father  explained  the 
cause  of  his  deliffht  before  the  old  marquis 
could  arrive ;  and  Delaval  begged  of  m^  &Uier 
to  let  him  explain  an  appearance  so  smgulsr. 
He  did  so,  by  tolling  the  marquis  it  waa  the 
astonishing  news  from  England  that  had  so 
agitated  my  father;  and  wl^n  he  heard  what 
it  was,  the  loyal  old  man  concluded  that  indig- 
nant grief,  and  not  joy,  had  thrown  U  pautrt 
Monsieur  Falkland  into  a  frenzy ;  and  he  had 
the  most  entire  pity  and  sympathy  for  his  feel- 
ings ;  while  I,  seeing  that,  if  my  father  stayed 
a  uKNoent  longer,  be  would  burst  into  some 
violent  expressioos  which  would  make  him  an 
object  of  aversion  and  suspicion  while  we  stay- 
ed, hurried  him,  on  pretence  of  his  requiring 
quiet  and  ailence,  into  the  next  room. 

^  That  evening,  and  the  next  day,  innumer- 
able were  the  inouiries  made  after  us  and  our 
father — that  loyal  and  respectable  subject  of  le 
ban  roi^  Jaqutt ;  and  it  was  with  great  mtia- 
faction  that  I  mw  the  carriages  drive  round, 
which  were  to  convey  us  from  the  land  of 
bigotry  and  despotism  to  the  land  of  my  birth, 
ami  now  the  land  of  freedom,  mfety,  and  toler 
ation.    For,  during  oor  twenty-four  yeaia*  re- 
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pidonco  abroad,  Delaval  and  I  had  reramed  our  | 
[KiItMnicnl  studies;   and,  from  mature  convic- 1 
tion,  had  rcpolvcd  to  abjure  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  as  soon  as  we  reached  Lon- 
don ;  nor  could  we  help  rejoicing  still  more  at 
this  doci5ion  of  our  consciences,  when  we  rc- 
coivc<i  the  intclliircnce.  just  before  we  set  off, 
:  that  the  last  relation  who  stood  between  Dela- 
-  val  and  an  earldom  in  his  family,  was  now 
[  ilcad,  and  that  he  would  return  to  England, 
'  Ear!  of  Scaton  and  Baron  Delaval. 

"  At  length  the  morning  of  our  departure 
arrived ;  and  though  overjoyed  at  the  idea  of 
returning  to  England,  (especially  as  the  thought 
seorned  to  r€»siore  my  beloved  father  to  all  the 
vifTour  of  youth,)  [  felt  considerable  pain  at 
hNivinir  the  scene  of  so  fnany  years  of  perfect 
happiness. 

**  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
my  own  or  Delaval's  feelincs.  when  we  again 
:  saw  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion !     To  denser i be 
;  my  father's,  therefore,  may  well  be  an  impossi- 
'  bie  task.     He  who  had  left  his  country,  im- 
poverished and  ill,  a  proscribed  man,  and  in 
j  dangler  of  Nisin?  his  liberty,  was  now  return-  j 
■  ing  hoalthy,  rich,  and  happy  —  and  came  to ' 
'  abide  in  a  land  of  freetlom  and  of  safetv !    His  ' 
daurrht'-T  Ux> — his  only  child — coming  with  her 
hus'band  to  present  herself  and  children  at  the  ' 
court  of  her  si">voreigns,  foremost  amongst  the  ' 
nobles  of  the  hind  I  ! 

I      *'  1  am  sure,  as  the  carria::t»s  whirle*!  ns ' 
alon^  t!ie  road  to  London,  my  father  forgot  he 
'  was  on  the  verure  of  oiL'htv;  and  fflt  as  vcun? 

I  •     •  • 

inl  v:::rin>':s  a^  wh«"n  "but  tor  t!io  rnrnost  and 
aj^p.:.'!.\i  o:i*r»at:os  rf  my  nivi.or.  t!.ori  '^n  tho 
i^>::il  ..^f  h^:r?j  connno^f   }:o  wanttni  to  lollo'.v 

"  II-.*  WIS  ii'wr  t:r»'d  .;f  l-vkTir  ^'*Jt  ■■»?'  I'w? 
\\'u\r\\\  nriJ  !i-^  t".i:^c:-:il  t::i!  alr-jaiiy  'ho  r^o-'^ 
p!''  !  ""vod  l;ii:"»:>:'.T:  .ir..I  si'irv.'r'y  c^'ili!  }>:  h'.\r» 
ii-^!."..!ij  *'  t'j'.vn  a-!  h*?  !M>>'.''i,  rini  a'uiiivy 
',v:s!.:'^^-  t!;o-i  ' 'v.  (^:'C-*  or  *.v.  ioo  \\-..>  hoir-i 
s':  ■■:*!V:j  :n  i!.o  stroi't:  :irni  i*.  \\:is  wo"!  i:  \' ;.s 
iljr'-s,  :'-T  !':y  !'.i'':or  w.v:'.d  <!.■*••!  tuV",  \\:'\\  h:s 
h-M  !  o-'.t  I'!*  \\\-:  w  ::*..:, '.v.  :...^  ;^'"i  i:e  co'ii-i  r:i 

f\  V-   .•<♦*  ^i •ir'<'^'»'!0«  '    T'"-'    w-'*   •■"ii'    "»'      t'*    '"«!   "^'T- 

"  ■  • 

r ' MS- vi  s : '. c  '1  ;  .\v  ;is  t . : : s  •  :i  K :'.  j :  ir.'.i .  by  ::i any  • 
a  b.tvr  ;Ai:ii:. 

**T;o  jv\:  »\.!  T^r^v:  :>,  \vh\  1  T*rr<">t  t? 
.■**tv.  '  •■•••\'  ri'^  '"  Pr.""«  r*"^'*"*  '"  t"'*  i'*"**-''  .'♦'  h-< 


my  too  grateful  parent,  who  ]oved  to  recall  im 
perpetuate  what  he  termed  the  triumph  of  ni-ju 
love.  Brent,  as  well  as  himself  and  Delanl. 
were  painted  at  the  same  time ;  and  ifaiB  nam- 
tivc  will,  I  trust,  be  no  uninteresting  explana- 
tion  of  these  pictures, 

^  You  will  readily  remember  that  we  were' 
not  slow  in  presenting  ourselfes  in  the  rcji! 
circle  at  Whitehall ;  nor  can  yoa  have  forcrt- 
ten  how  graciously  we  were  received.  Nor 
can  I  forget,  and  you,  my  children,  aa  yoa  tie 
now  mothers  yourselves,  will  readily  enter  iBio> 
the  joy  1  felt  at  hearing  not  only  that  the  Luij ' 
Adelaide  and  the  Lady  Delaval  were  amoogc; 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  young  ladies  at  crarti 
— tor  that  was  no  merit  of  their  own;  but  thtf 
the  queen  as  well  as  others  remarked  that  their 
manners  and  their  drcsst,  both  tor  elegance  and 
modesty,  were  a  pattern  to  other  young  Udxs; 
and  proved  not  only  their  taste  and  understasd- 
inir,  but  their  nice  sense  of  propriety. 

'*  You  may  remember  alsii,  that  on  the  se- 
cond day  of  my  appearance  at  court,  the  queeo, 
who  had  heard  my  story  from  a  partial  fnea^ 
of  ours,  complimented  me  on  my  Jilial  piet^ 
a  compliment  which,  froni  her  lips,  surprued 
me:  as  I  thought  that  a  rirtoe  which  the 
daughter  of  the  dethroned  king,  and  the  vi^ 
of  the  reigning  one,  was  not  supposed  to  facwi 
in  hiirh  estimation.  , 

"  It  was,  however,  a  great  joy  to  me  thit" 
my  father  d'ld^t  last  recollect  he  was  no  Icnsfr 
vounj.  and  wished  to  leave  London:  tirv  1 
s^i^rhed  for  the  quiet  of  the  country:  thereft>f». 
\\ hi\T  D-'lava!  ' irVr  we  had  byJi  ab;'.irei  t'-.' 
C'ii!i.<'"r  F"!  ::!■'::"  hid  tnken  tho  o,i!h?  rir.t.'     -" 


••:ld  S?  SMircd   trcni  hii-  c 


\\:*\  'I  T-\'.  rr.^s.'* 


yv 


K,  \\ .   ■:"■.  V,  :\5  :"- 


'  "^  •**  .* . 


IV  r  \"  .'•' :'\-.^  s^*o*'0?  *•■  •  -^  •   .^.j:'\  "A  .\<  'vi:r!0'i 
:\*  N!  i-<.*  ""/s,  by  :i  ^'i'"';br-,:-.\-  Fr---:':  r:rt<\  ^* 

■*■«■  V^l  •«>  %.«  .««  fK  .*  ■•  K_.  k.     • 


?ar!:r\r.i'^r.t,  w^*  r»''l:red  to  Jiis  r-.blo  r.\nr.:-''?.  ::■ 
!;io  r.'-rth.  mean  in  j  trt  resi,^?  ch>:''y  T'T: 
(•!:r:::j  tr:e  r6:riairi<!»?r  «^f  our  I:vo?  :  b'l!  r  '.  i^"- 
f'T-?  ;'bv  \r.\  b-!ov»?t!  h^uVa  ii'?sin'"  Knr'!*r'.:': 
pairt'Mi  that  •.vh'"»'-?-'.''^rirt;i  iif  jnc,  uri-'h  ?^  •■? 
rrjo.  O  b.--'.v  i:n;:k**  t::i?  t'jnnor  p:cr::n?f!  t' 
nrA  b'-v»r:<ip::  w:ih  health  and  hapnir???. 

"Aii'i  1  was  iniiood  happy  then; — niy.  Ist 
hrir^py  stil!.  Hoav»>n  stiii  sparM  t-:*  n;o  ry 
father  in  jireen  eld  aje;  and  his  t^^i-zT^rc- 
chiMrrn  are  ever  welcome  play  ma  r-:*  rjiiii 
h:s  knee. 

-It  is.  you  kno".v.  at  h:.<=  desire  that  I  have 
wntt--n  lh:s  narrative,  without  leir.n j '-'j!  ar^v 
rr"'i-:--«n  or  ar.y  ro:i:ark  that  bears  hari  m  ar"- 
way  on  bin.  'I  know.  AiieV.' sa'd  h-?, 'y-'i 
\\:.\  <•:■*,  il?\\r.  no'j::ht  in  nnlico:  but  I  in?;!"* 
on  it  \]\V.  y-^;!  i-b.iVi  roth:n2r  extenuate:'  li'-'- 1 
hav.">  *or.:r»':'>o<'y  obeyed  him. 

■•  I  :"v:*t  n-rt-'-'o  ont  instance  cf  c^nsistori^ 
■^•'vv!."^  ?.p.'l  T^r.re  p'o  m  my  father;— « l^it- 
-:\-rT  \\>-r*.-  }■..*  p^litxa!  prejudices  an»i  h:5par*y 
<:■»■. r  *.  h -.^  r •■'  V '- r  ' et  e ith o r  crnq i: er  hi?  ^e^ .-'e  ■: i 
;  :>•  'r^  ar-i  i  !«  abhorrence  c?"  injustice.  \\K-5| 
.-.o  S"«.n:  ■.-■:' the  massiacre  at  G!eno"«— and  t-'-un^: 
tnat  :f  tho  k'.p.i:  know  not  hire  of  ji,  Uc  bii 
.v:ta  rly  rr'.itted  to  take  the  proper  >t»-'W  * 
prevent  the  pcwsibility  of  its  takin::  piace— -^ 
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^^rcd  ho  never  would  go  to  court  again. 

though  he  admired  the  principle  on  which 
L  liam  had  been  elected,  and  believed  the 
m,  «f cA  a  constitutional  one,  he  never  could 
the  man  after  that  bloody  business,  and 
:"«fore,  would  not  pay  him  any  mark  of 
"^mte  respect 

My  beloved  lord  tried  to  reason  with  him 
lliis  subject,  and  to  convince  him  that  the 
i^le  fault  rested  with  Lord  Stair  and  Lord 
!<ialbane;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  him. 

said  that  a  king  who  did  his  duty  should 

narrowly  into  the  details  of  every  transact 
m  likely  to  involve  the  shedding  of  human 
od,  and  the  fellow  ought  to  have  taken  care 
amploy  conscientious  and  humane  men. 
*  When  I  heard  my  father  again  speaking 
kings  without  their  titles,  and  by  irreverend 
kignations,  I  knew  all  arguing  was  in  vain ; 
]  that  king  William  was  irrevocably  de- 
led from  his  ^ood  opinion. 
^  I  have  nothmg  more  to  add,  except  «n  as- 
Ttnce  that  every  breath  I  breathe  is  one  of 
ankfulness  for  blessinfrs  so  vast,  ftnd,  I  may 
d,  00  undeserved.  Yet  let  me  draw  one 
>ral  from  my  tale  myself,  as  a  warning,  an 
ample,  and  an  encouragement  to  others. 
lat  to  perform  one's  duty,  at  whatever  risk 
d  sacrifice  to  one*s  self,  is  always  the  safest, 
td  even  in  this  world  is  usually  the  happiest 
th;  and  that  powerless  to  destroy — however 
ey  may  threaten  —  beat  th^waves  of  woe 
minst  the  endangered  feet  of^ose  who  firm- 
aod  closely  cling  unto  the  Rock  of  Ages.** 


When  I  had  finished  the  manuscript,  my 
St,  looking  in,  asked  me  if  I  should  not  now 
:e  to  see  the  picture  which  he  pmmised  to 
ow  me;  and  throwing  open  the  doors  of 
imt  he  called  his  best  drawing-room,  I  he- 
ld the  picture  by  Kncller,  mentioned  above; 
d  saw  this  interesting  woman  at  full-length, 
the  ermined  robes  of  a  countess,  which 
Bcefully  hung  over  a  rich  white  satin  gown ; 
d  on  the  table  by  her  side  was  her  coronet 
This  picture,  Kneller*8  master-piece,  I  think, 
1  indeed  exhibit  her  sweet  countenance  in 
l^inrfectioa  of  happiness;  with  every  finger 
and  her  fine-formed  throat  and  shoul- 
inud  and  indicative  of  health,  as  well  as 
Whila  f  gued  on  her,4  could  not 
'i»«M  than  at  tha  advanced  age 

ft  Btaaarvative 
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tering  all  the  names  of  the  parties,  I  have 
^iven  the.  manuscript  to  the  world ;  sure  that 
it  will  excite  frienaly  sympathy  in  some,  and 
be  received,  I  trust,  with  indulgence,  at  least, 
from  all. 

I  have  said  as  little  as  I  well  could  do  on 
politics,  in  a  narrative  of  times  so  full  of  poli- 
tical tumults  and  interests;  but  not  to  allude 
to  them  at  all,  would  have  indicated  as  little 
observation,  and  as  much  callousness  of  feel- 
ing, in  the  writer,  as  that  voyager  would  ex- 
hibit, who,  while  sailing  down  a  wide  and 
rapid  river,  should  take  no  notice,  and  make  no 
mention  in  his  journal,  of 'the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains by  which  the  river  was  bounded,  the 
shallows  or  the  rapids  which  occasionally  ob- 
structed his  passage,  and  the  trees  and  flowers 
that  shaded  and  ornamented  its  banks. 


THE   RUFFIAN   BOY. 


A  TALE  FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 


**  Who  is  that  lovely  mrl  coming  along  the 
street?**  said  Adolphus  Waldemar,  the  younger 
son  of  a  German  baron,  to  two  other  young 
men,  as  they  were  lounging  at  the  door  of  a 
bookseller's  shop,  in  the  city  of  Ratisbon. 

**  It  is  Ethelind  Manstein— one  of  our  beau- 
ties,** replied  the  young  Baron  Sigvert 

**And  not  improperly  m  called,*'  replied 
Waldemar,  "  if  distance  does  not  magnify  her 
charms.** 

Ethelind,  who  usually  walked  fiist,  and  who 
at  this  moment  increased  her  pace,  in  order  tc^ 
escape  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  observation 
she  was  conscious  of  exciting,  now  came  near 
enough  to  convince  Waldemar  that  the  nearer 
slie  was  beheld  the  more  beautiful  she  was ; 
and  while  the  blush  on  her  cheek  grew  still 
deeper,  as  she  passed  the  group  of  gentlemen, 
and  curtsied  gracefqlly  to  those  whom  she 
knew,  Waldemar  thought  he  had  never  seen 
so  charming  a  woman. 

*^  It  is  strange,**  said  he,  "  that  she  is  yet 
unmarried.** 

**  It  is  her  own  fault,**  replied  Sigvert,  in  a 
tone  of  pique. 

**  No  doubt;  for  though  I  am  only  a  stranger 
amongst  you  at  present,  I  believe  that  you 
men  of  Ratisbon  have  taste  and  feelings  fike 
other  men,  and  must,  therefore,  have  admired 
Ethelind  Manstein.** 

**  Yes;  but  tliough  willing  to  marry  her,  we 
have  none  of  us  been  willing  to  marry  her  ap- 
pmtanancea.*' 

'■What  are  they!    Is  that  fine  Newfound- 
lad  dog  ooe«  that  garoboli  beaidQ  hAt  V  \ 

Il&««1^  TOMDic-^aDDto  V^V«\i!Ssv^^ 
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[har,  tnil  1  lincjr,  on  coodiiioa  that  ahe  never 

I  parted  with  Ihirm." 

i      "  Is  she  an  nrtibiui,  ihenl" 

"Slie   is,  anil   loft  io   vecj   good  ciccum- 

"Issha  well  bornr' 

"  Certainly." 

"And  she  Is  beaulirul.  rich. and  ymim!  pos- 
■M»ed  of  tfaal  treasure,  a  faithful  old  ierranl, 
and  that  trusty  Buirdiin,  a  NcwfouDriliuid  dog-, 
Imtli  of  which  Biie  conBidors  tls  sacred  deposits, 
beeauM  thoy  were  willed  to  het  by  her  talher ; 
and  are,  lhere(i>ra,  pruofs  of  her  powesitngf 
thaw  strong  recoinincnilatioai — filial  piety  and 
strict  principle !  So  far.  all  I  have  heard  of 
tor  increasaa  her  value  as  a  wife." 

••  Bill  ytni  hare  uot  facarj  alL  She  bas  also 
an  inaonu.  or  rothfr  a  fatuous  peiaon  residing 
witb  lier  —  a  middle-aged  w-oman.  and  there- 
(ato  not  likely  to  die,  whom  she  has  vowod 
never  to  part  with,  but  to  wntch  over  her  till 
death." 

"  Indeed  [     A  relation,  perhnpa  V* 

"None,  whatever;  —  but  her  parents  look 
cun  of  her  till  they  died,  far  some  renson 
which  tliey  never  disclosed ;  and  Ethelind. 
from  some  rooiBDtic  feeling  of  cenereeity,  per- 
sists in  declaring  that  she  will  never  Diarrr, 
onlosB  bet  lover  promises  solemnly  to  allow 
her  to  retain  tiijs  miHcrshle  nliject  under  her 
own  roof;  —  and  I  know  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  lover  proposed  to  het  was  n  vpty  He- 


own  wiabeti,  even  in  triSes,  wbcneief  Ik*  t». 
loved  object  required  such  a  ncribce,  ha  codil 
not  but  consider  what  he  had  juA  henl  rf 
Ethelind  u  a  very  sufficient  proof  Oai  IW 
women,  who  either  Irooi  duly  or  itmano*  bn! 
capable  of  sacrificing  her  cbuice  of  — ftyg ' 
for  the  sebcof  aji  inhiin  and  even  nDnaMnai 
bein^,  must  possess  that  supeiiorily  loailUl 
indulgence  and  consideration  da  te^  ~'  ** 
WHS  the  best  foundation  for  ejicellc-ncc  m 
situation  of  life;  and  he  re»)lved  to  ohua  m 
introiluclina  to  her  as  fast  as  poBbI«. 
meanwhile,  he  continued  to  walk  on,  in  bi|« 
of  leeing  her  again. 

Nor  was  it  loo^  belbre  he  beteU  her  i 
in;;;  and  Just  as  Uicy  were  nemr  aasA  ulliu  1* 
was  80  fortunate  bh  to  be  aMe  loreadarlHt 
service.    The  Newfeundland  dog,  while  fmif 
iri^  and  pawing  in  the  esuberaiicc  of  ha  b» 
mil  spirits,  jumped  up  bo  immediately  infiiM 
of  his  mistress,  as  to  entangle  ■>■«  pawa  »''  ' 
feet,  and  to  tlirow  her  forwaid  lowafll* 
ground,  which  she  would  certainly  have  lei 
ed.  to  the  injury  probably  of  some  part  «f 
frame,  bad  not  Waldemai  caught  h(f  ■ 

"  Vol  are  not  hurt,  I  hope !"  Hid  he,  tho^ 
he  saw  with  rame  alarm   that  Ihe  eksek 
lately  blooming  waf  oow  pale  aa  with  ibcfc 
of  deathi 

"Not  hiitt,  thanks  to  your  kindness  ar ;  k* 
mnch   frigbterud."     Aiid   bavmg  with  gi«l 


lutaaraiH' 
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airable  match,  and  she  was  inclined  to  like  |  difficulty 

.    (itere  Sigvert  blushed,  and  drew  up  bii'   obliged  to  lean  on  the  aim  of  V 
neckcloth  with  an  «ir  of  self-sufficiency,  which   supporL 
>nviDced  Waldemar  that  hespobeof  himself )        Perhaps  a  man's  heart  is  neve 
she  coolly  said,  —  'Before  you  cnnlinne  this   danger  as  when  an  iolereating  wi 
subject,  you  must  undeistand  that  I  would  not   ceired  a  service  liooi  him.  and  also  k*a«  b 
flurry  even  a  man  that  I  loved  most  tenderly,   support  in  timid  hetptesa 
unless  he  allowed  my  pauvre  maaun.  as  I  eiH    power.     The  self-lore  of 
her,  to  reside  under  my  toofi  and  my  old  man    they  are  Ibnd  of  proteclhig;   urf  ata 
o  fbnu  a  part  of  my  estahlithmeDL'     'The!  perhaps,  more  likely  Io  show  their  am 
nan  may  be  an  acquisition,^  replied  my  friend; '  than    at    the    moment   when    Ihcir  aopen 
but  the  paam  msmtn  is  such  a  memento  of  strcnfih  b  sckoowledged. 
human   misery,   that   realty  1  —  I   cannot — '        Ethelind  aoon  reoovered  herself:  yet  aM 
"ou  hesitate.'  she  re|died,  *  but  you  will  iind  '  xaa  as  might  have  been  expcctad  fran  ihi 
determined.'   In  short,  seeing  that  he  couid  <  slighloess  d!  the  aecideoL 
not  overcome  hur  icsolutioo,  my  ftiend  retir«l  I      ••  Voo  will  think  mf.sir,  a  vaiyveak  I 
(nun  the  contest;  nor  is  he  the  only  one  who'  creature,'*  said  Ethelind,  Ui»lMi|h  'Mbe  w 

foiled,  and  has,  therefore,  so  re-   sonn  overpowered;  but  painAiI  "" 
tired."                                                                    '  earty  in  life  so  oeinpletcly  ehalt 
Then  Hieef  gentlemen  wer«  none  of  them   ooa  system,  that  the  leasl  am 
deeply  in  kwe,"  said  Waldemar;  "that  is  \tn  '.  agitates  me%a  yoa  see." 
ovdenL"     Aitd  widiing  his  companions  good  |      She  then   curHied ;  and,  chidiait  her  it( 
DuraJng,  be   Ml   insensibly  into  a   reverie;  |  ialo  quieueva,  w«ald  hare  preceedid    * 
while  inA  so  inseasiUv,  perhaps,  he  walked  in    hot  Walder             -  -   • 
'  e  dirvctioa  arhich  Bthettod   Maosleia   had   a  little  way,  teat  hei 
kM.                                                                      and  leUiag  her  thai 
WaUtnar^  urinations  on  hoinaB  chaise-    well  knowa  --  *-  - 
tor  h^  coavineed  hiao  that  sel&iiDeM  was  the   v«n.  he  oM 
wM  ptc^ling  vk*  ia  society,  and  a  pKrfer     hMMetf  IhAt 
of  noa'a  «wb  aceommcdalina  lo  that  of  have  gin*,  had  be 


<d  Mate,  that  tbwe  a 
bl  he  cafakla  affinag  np  th 
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**  I  cnuld  not  suppone  yoii  did  me  the  honour 
of  remarking  me ;  but  as  you  saw  me  in  ffood 
company,  and  must  thcretbre  suppose  1  am  un 
komme  comme  il  faut,  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  support  tiiose  still  tottering  steps  witli 
my  arm  !'* 

Ethelind  knew  more  of  Waldcmar  than  he 
did  of  hor.  The  arrival  of  a  youn^,  well-born, 
and  handsome  stranscr — and  rich  too,  from 
bavinf?  just  inherited  the  fortune  of  a  female 
relation — with  the  intention  of  takin/r  up  his 
future  abode  at  Ratisbon,  was  a  circumstance 
too  important  in  any  city  not  to  be  talked  of 
imiversally ;  and  little  as  £*helind  mixed  in 
the  general  society  of  the  places  she  had  heard 

much  in  favour  of  Waldemar,  as  to  wish  to 
him ;  she  was,  therctbre,  not  sorry  to  be  so 
•oon  introduced  to  him,  even  tliough  it  was  by 
a  disagreeable  circumstance. 

Nor  did  she  hesitate  to  take  his  offered  arm, 
as  she  still  trembled,  and  the  dog  was  ttill  dis- 
poned to  renew  his  dangerous  gambols. 

On  their  way  back,  they  met  the  Baron  Sig- 
vert  to  whom  Waldt-mar,  unasked,  related  the 
caosc  of  the  tiappincss  which  he  was  enjoying, 
and  immediately  requested  to  be  presented  by 
name  to  his  fiir  charge. 

•*Now,  then,**  said  Waldemar  gayly,  "1 
clifm  the  privilege  of  acquaintance,  and  will 
not  allow  Sigvert  to  do  wliat  1  see  he  medi- 
tates—that IS,  deprive  me  of  my  companion, 
and  constitute  himself  your  supporter;  there- 
fore I  must  be  allowed  to  se^'ou  safe  to  your 
own  door."  ^ 

Ethelind  was  above  affectation ;  and  knowing 
the  respectability  of  her  sup{iorttT,  she  grvited 
him  the  permission  which  lie  asked ;  and  he 
did  not  leave  her  till  he  had  conducted  her 
borne. 

The  next  day  he  called  to  inquire  concern- 
ing her  health,  and  left  his  card ;  and  meeting 
Ethelind  soon  after  on  tlie  public  walk,  whither 
he  fiiund  out  she  usually  walked  every  day,  she 
could  not  help  saying,  that  the  next  time  he 
cnlled  she  hoped  he  would  come  in.  In  short, 
it  was  not  very  long  before  Waldemar  found 
himself  as  much  in  love  as  a  man  could  be, 
and  had  reason  to  believe  that  £theliod*s  heart 
tjrmpathized  with  his. 

Still,  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 
Others,  he  was  told,  though  approved  of,  had 
been  refused,  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
f  ccede  to  tlie  terms  of  acceptafte ;  but,  then, 
thought  he,  if  Ethelind  sliould  only  give  me 
the  preference  because  I  am  willing  U>  accede 
to  them  *  The  thought  was  too  painful  to  be 
dweK  upon;  but  before  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  how  to  act,  an  opportune  moment  to  dis- 
ckiae  his  passion  threw  him  off  his  guard,  as 
be  was  sitting  alone  with  Ellicliod  at  her  own 
bonse    and  his  love  was  declared. 

Ethelind  heard  the  declaration  with  evident 
pleimire,  mingled  with  evident  pain;  and  when 
■be  could  speak,  she  assured  him,  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  ho  should  receive  what  she  was 


obliged  to  tell  him,  would,  she  felt,  stamp  her 
future  fate  with  happiness  or  the  contrary. 

Waldemar*s  heart  beat  tuniultuously ;  but, 
without  telling  her  ho  knew  what  slie  had  to 
say,  he  requested  her  to  proceed. 

(She  did  so,  but  in  great  agitation ;  for  now, 
and  only  now,  had  bhe  learned  what  it  was  to 
love.  **And  now,**  said  she,  when  she  had 
finished  her  communications,  **  I  must  say,  that 
whatever  it  may  cost  me,  in  this  instance,  to 
adhere  to  my  reaolution,  it  is,  and  must  be,  for 
ever  inevitable,  and  I  would  die  rather  than 
break  it** 

Waldemar*8  doubtf  vanished  before  the  per- 
fect conviction  of  being  beloved,  which  her 
manner  gave  him;  and  ho  insisted  on  being 
immediately  made  known  to  the  poor  momcn, 
who  was  soon,  he  trusted,  and  fur  ever,  to  be 
a  resident  under  his  roof,  and  under  their  joint 
care. 

Ethelind  answered  him  only  by  her  tears, 
and  by  giving  hiin  her  liand.  When  she  could 
speak,  the  said,  **  Alas !  how  I  regret  that  my 
pauvre  maman  cannot  be  made  sensible  of  the 
happiness  that  awaits  her  dear  Mina,  aa  she 
calls  me  !** 

^  .Mina !  but  your  name  is  Ethelind  T* 

'*Yes,  but  slie  fancies  me  her  daughter 
whom  site  lost  some  years  ago;  and  the  only 
pleasure  i>he  is  capable  of  feeling  is  what  my 
presence  evidently  gives  her;— so  you  see  I 
cannot  possibly  part  with  her.** 

*'No,  not  with  such  a  heart  as  yours; — but 
why  is  she  thus  afflicted,  and  why  is  she  de- 
pendent on  you  !**  « 

*'A  dreadful  circumstance,**  replied  Ethe- 
lind, turning  very  pale,  **  deprived  her  in  one 
mument  of  child  and  reason  too,  and  the  villa- 
ny  of  her  eon  lias  since  deprived  her  of  fur- 
tune.** 

*'  What  was  the  circumstance  V* 

**  S{nre  me  tiie  painful  relaticm  to-day,**  said 
Ethel md,  much  agitated ;  **  it  is  only  by  a  con- 
siderable effort  tliat  I  can  ever  bring  myself  to 
relate  it ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  have  no  conceal- 
ment from  you ;  therefore,  if  able,  1  will  tell 
you  all  to-morrow ;  in  the  meanwhile,  let  me 
show  you  my  poor  mamanJ** 

Ethelind  then  led  the  wondering  Waldemar 
into  an  inner  apartmeilt  opening  into  a  spa- 
cious garden.  And  there  he  beheld  a  lady, 
about  the  age  of  fifty,  wiiose  fine  features  tokl 
•  tale  of  former  beauty,  and  her  pale  cheek  one 
of  sorrow  and  suffering;  while  her  vacant  eye 
betrayed  the  utter  imbecility  of  her  mind,  and 
her  limbs  hanging  liytlessly  down  declared  the 
abiM*nce  almost  of  life  itwlf. 

Can  any  tiling,  thought  Waldemar,  animate 
that  statue  1  as  he  gazed  on  her  in  silent  com- 
miseration ;  but  as  soon  as  she  saw  Ethelind, . 
his  unuttcnxl  question  was  answered.    Intelli-  { 
gence  and  affection  lighted  up  her  full  dark 
eyes ;  and  springing  forward  to  meet  her,  she  | 
flew  to  her  with  extended  arms,  exclaiming— , 
^  Mina,  chere  Mina  r  
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^  «  b  ibe  m  Fkmehimnn  r*  ^eoHiiM  Wal- 

ni  4oM  ibe  alimfi  inof  voo  Um 

vkonibekiir 
ii  a  miA^m  of  Kmee;  aril  awe  her 
loeeef  raMMibe  aeeeH  lo  nwBBber  ee  len- 
fWfe  tat  hef  Mlive  eMip  esd  ahee^ri  wel* 
eoeMe  me  ae  jmi  iee,iiid  calls  me  Mma;  her 

llyliig,  waM\ 
eMavety  like  me.* 

"HamrMiMiaorcrieiWaideaMr.  'No 
wonder  tbatfowbenevoleDtlifarttalna  plea* 
ene  in  ibeMiiiff  a  few  beaiiw  of  eoadbrt  tiiii% 
OQ  a  lot  otherwise  too  gloonij.** 

"J?  eats  dbMler,  dUrv  mewsw,  sseMs- 
jBi,*^  nid  Ethdied;  and  she  seated  beiself 
OMMte  Edieliiid,  sayiiif,— >»  A*/  JfiM  m 
cMsHer/  9«0i  ledbser  M«r  «»•/**{ 

•Fsor  thiBf !"  sudT  Waldeour;  ••she  is 
aow  a  soct  of  barrel-aigan  which  plays  hat  oae 
faoMt  nor  that  till  it  is  womd  ap.^ 

'*Bat  ae  it  thea  nmhee  sweet  oMsie  to  my 
hearti  eaa  yoQ  wonder  thai  la  wiad  k  ap  giies 
AM  a  sort  of  sad  pleasiire  f 

"No^  qniteon  the  contiaij;  sad  I  enryyoa 
the  power* 

Etheliad  than  seated  heneif  at  her  harp^  sad 
ssaf  one  of  the  fefoorite  airs  which  the  lost 
Mine  osed  to  ezoel  ^ ;  while  the  deceived  and 
comforted  parent  listened  io  aInMMt  breathlea 
delist ;  and  the  fine  eyes  of  Waldemar,  spite 
of  hunseir,  glistened  with  a  tear,  which  a  va- 
riety of  new  and  indescribable  emotioDs  had 
gathered  there. 

Ethelind,  as  she  looked  np,  saw,  and  was 
overcome  by  his  emotion;  and  as  her  spirits 
had  been  much  agitated  before,  her  head  drop- 
ped opoo  her  harp,  and  she  bunt  into  teara 

The  ^aurre  awincii  instant!  v  rose,  and  mn- 
ning  to  her,  placed  Ethelind^s  head  on  her 
emaciated  boaoin ;  and  patting  her  head  affec- 
tionately, exclaimed,  in  great  agitation, — ^  JVe 
pletrmjMS,aMi  dbfrs  Jni/knl  /  tet  lanaet  aie 
meatus 

But  Ethelmd's  tears  flowed  still  foster.  At 
length,  however,  she  made  an  effort  to  disen- 
gage herself  firom  the  arms  of  her  agitata 
companion,  and  rising,  said,  **  I  have  been  very 
WToeg  and  very  selfi^  in  giving  way  to  soch 
emotion  before  this  afflicted  one,  and  we  had 
better  leave  her  now.**  Then,  kissing  her  poor 
charge,  who  still  hung  about  her,  ste  said, — 
**  A&eu !  ptmwre  wiasiaa,  /e 


letoM  gntifyyoDr 

rive  giatification  iMm 
shelien  ao  mieraBtiBf 
and  thtf  my  wifh  hsa  ip^w*., 
and  her  ears^  la  lemn  the 
tion  Hhe  this." 
*  soj^f  y9o  know,  nsn  ili 


*  Yes,  I  bokl  her    sssurediy  it  is  she. 

1 1  am  going  to  sing,  dear  mamma,  seat  thyseE 

i   •  I  Ah !  Mina  is  going  to  sing ;  wbat  happinesB 
for  me! 

^Donotcry,  mjdsarchiU;  tbj  tears  kill  me. 


his 

What  psssed  between  them  I 
relate ;  suffice  that  Waldesaar  went  the  neii 
day  to  Brussels,  which  was  her  native  plsee, 
and  where  her  own  brother  was  nmiiisd  sad 
settled ;  that  soon  after  his  retnm,  preparstkm 
for  their  noptials  were  begon,  and  they  werej 
solemnixed  as  soon  as  Etheliad^a  last  meornsf 
for  her  parents  was  over;  and  the  faiisre  sm- 
flMm,  the  old  servant,  and  Carlo  the  Newfoaad- 
land  do^,  removed  with  the  bride  to  the  hoaw 
of  Waldemar,  which  was  eitnated  aboat  a  aiile 
from  Ratisbon. 

Never  did  onion  begin  under  appsmtiv 
brighter  anmices  than  that  of  the  Biion  Wsi- 
demar  and  Ethelind  Manstein ;  and  every  year 
brought  with  it  an  incr^^e  of  happiaem 

Sull  it  was  observed  that  a  clood  efUa  paw* 
ed  over  the  beantifnl  brow  of  Ethebsd,  aad 
that  she  ffre#more  nervous  and  nMseessilj 
alarmed  man  ever.  But,  on  soch  uwiskws 
Waldemar^s  attentions  used  to  he  even  aMie 
tender  and  more  marked  than  osoal ;  and  hii 
exportnlations  evidently  tranqnillised  her  fed* 
ings. 

Time  insensibly  wore  away,  and  Ethdiad 
had  been  a  wifo  and  a  mother  twelve  htm 
years,  and  beheld,  with  nnimpaired  beaw^i 
four  lovely  children  gambolling  by  her  fide, 


*  Adieu,  poor  mamma!  I  shall  come  bock  rtry 
soon. 
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wad  rivallinff  her  nod  her  husband  in  persooAl 
graces,  when  Waldemar  was  siimmoDed  to  sm 
a  dyingr  friend  at  Saltsbtirsr. 

It  was  their  tint  separation,  and  it  was  a 
great  trial  to  them  both ;  bat  Waldemar  had 
invited  some  distant  relations  of  his  to  bear 
his  wife  company  in  bis  absence,  lest  her  ner- 
vous fcelinfFs  sliouM  return ;  and  be  left  her, 
promising  to  make  his  visit  as  8hort  as  possible. 

One  evening,  as  Ethel ind  and  her  guests 
WOTe  taking  their  fruit  and  wine  in  the  garden, 
ia  a  liot  evening  in  June,  an  English  gentle- 
man, who  was  on  his  travels,  and  who  Iwd  just 
left  Brussels,  and  had  lately  been  presented  to 
Waldemar  and  his  familv,  joined  the  cheerful 
fronp,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  to  their 


resasL 
lath 


a  the  course  of  conversation  this  gentleman 
A  very  singular  person  was  pointed  out 
to  me  the  other  day  in  the  streets  of  Brussels, 
a  BMB  not  more  than  nine-and-twenty  now, 
who  has  passed  fifteen  year^of  his  life  in  pri- 
■OBt  for  having  at  the  age  of  only  fourteen, 
subbed  a  young  lady  to  tlie  heart,  in  a  fit  of 
jaaloosy;  for  which  crime  he  was  sentenced 
to  twenty  yearn*  imprisonment ;  but  five  yean 
of  bis  punishment  have  been  remitted,  and  he 
was  liberated  the  very  day  that  1  saw  him/* 

lie  had  scarcely  uttered  these  last  words, 
wlien.  with  a  deep  groan,  Etbelind  fell  from 
her  seat  in  a  swoon  rcsembline  death;  and  it 
was  long  before  her  consciousness  returned ; 
when  it  did,  she  uttered  nothii^  but  vehement 
importuaities  that  Waldemar  mig|it  be  sent  for, 
directly. 

ller  guests  and  Mr.  Meynell  (the  English- 
asui)  were  overwhelmed  with  consternation, 
aad  eagerly  demanded  an  explanation  of  the 
cause  UMt  produced  so  singular  an  cfiect  and 
so  earnest  a  request 

Etiielind  instantly,  on  recollection,  recalled 
the  request;  as  her  wclUregulatcd  feelings 
taufht  ber  alwajrs  to  prefer  Waldemar*8  peace 
to  her  own  gratification ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  quite  recovered  the  shock  she  had  sustain- 
ed* aM  had  sent  her  children  to  bed,  she  pre- 
pared to  relieve  her  own  mind,  and  that  of  her 
meads,  bf  giving  tlie  explanation  which  they 
ikaifod  •  aiid  she  did  so,  m  the  following  nar- 
rntiva. 

**  You  will  no  longer  wonder  that  the  intel- 
Ufuiioe  our  firiend  >leynell  brought  should 
have  deprived  mo  of  sense,  whentf  mform  you 
thai  the  wretched  young  man,  whom  he  saw 
after  his  recent  deliverance  from  prison,  aimed 
that  blow  at  me,  which  killed  another;  and 
deprived  at  one  sad  moment  my  poor  friend 
Miaa  of  existence,  and  ber  mother,  who  was 
us,  of  reason. 

«*  After  having  undergone  and  escaped  such 
_  at  a  moment  of  unapprehensive  securi- 
ty, you  will  not  wonder  at  the  sudden  starts 
aad  nervousness  which  you  have  often  observ- 
ed in  me ;  nor  at  the  silence  which  I  have  till 
now,  except  to  Waldemar,  sJways  kept  on 


this  most  agitating  subject  But  I  will  now 
tell  you  every  thing,  that  I  may  ask  and  profit 
by  your  advice.** 

Here  Etbelind  paused ;  and  after  her  audi- 
ton  had  vented  their  various  feelings  in  excla- 
mations of  wonder  and  of  pity,  she  continued 
thus: 

**  Mina  and  1  went  to  the  same  dancing- 
school  with  Geraldi  Duval,  the  unhappy  roan 
in  question ;  who,  though  he  distinguished  me 
by  the  most  marked  attention,  was  always  to 
me  an  object  of  dislike  not  unmixed  with 
alarm.  It  was  perhaps  the  fierceness  of  his 
expression  that  gave  mc  this  feeling,  for  his 
face  is  strikingly  handsome;  and  though  only 
fourteen  at  the  time  I  now  mention,  his  person 
was  very  tall,  full,  and  commanding;  he  there- 
fore looked  quite  old  enough,  certainly,  to  be 
my  partner;  but  I,  being  sixteen  myself, 
thought  a  boy  of  fourteen  a  mere  child.  Con- 
sequentlv,  I  never  danced  with  Genldi  when 
I  could  help  it,  and  pride,  perhaps,  had  some 
share  in  this  resolution. 

*«  Geraldi  was  an  orphan,  whose  father's 
origin  was  unknown;  but  bis  mother  was  a 
Neapolitan,  and  the  widow  of  one  of  those 
itinerant  Italians  who  go  about  selling  casts 
and  painted  heada  His  father,  however,  con- 
trived, no  one  knows  how,  to  scrape  a  little 
money  together ;  and  when  he  died  be  left  a 
decent  fortune  behind  him.  His  wife  did  not 
long  survive  him ;  and  was  spared,  poor  thing! 
the  wretchedness  of  seeing  her  son's  crime, 
the  congcquence,  probably,  of  her  criminal  in- 
dulgence. This  little  fcvtunc,  whatever  it 
was,  enabled  Geraldi  to  have  the  education  of 
a  gentleman ;  arid  a  sort  of  rxNninal  guardian 
sent  him  to  the  dancing-school  which  I  men- 
tioned before.  But  his  penetrating  eye  soon 
discovered  that  in  the  son  of  Theresa  Geraldi 
and  Guillaume  Duval,  a  Frenchman  of  obscure 
birth,  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  school 
did  not  acknowledge  the  son  of  a  gentleman; 
and  but  for  his  persevering  temper,  and  the 
unfortunate  partiality  which  he  imbibed  for 
me,  I  believe  he  would  have  left  the  school, 
fiut  for  my  sake  he  seemed  resolved  to  bear 
with  the  impertinent  familiarity  of  one,  and 
the  cold  disdain  of  another.  However,  my  coo- 
science  does  not  reproach  me  with  treating 
him  with  Atfulevr,  but  simply  with  evident  dis- 
like ;  and  that  not  the  result  of  pride  akoe, 
bit  of  the  fear  his  bright  and  terrible  eye  oo» 
casioned  nte,  and  the  proud  assumption  of  his 
manner. 

**  I  am  thus  diffuse  in  order  to  sccoont,  as 
much  as  possible,  by  the  probable  preparatory 
state  of  his  mind  and  feelings,  for  the  violence 
which  I  have  to  narrate. 

"  Our  time  of  leaving  dancin^-schuol  arrived, 
and  Mina  and  I  wore  allowed  to  go  to*  balls 
snd  parties.  We  were  then  both  of  us  nearly 
seventeen,  and  Geraldi  nearly  fifteen. 

'*  One  evening  a  ball  was  to  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  a  public  charity,  aad  the  yourig  pe(>> 
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pie  of  both  sexes  were  to  wear  fancy  dresses. 
1,  accompanied  by  my  parents,  and  Mina  by 
her  mother,  her  only  surviving  parent,  went  to 
this  ball,  which  was  splendid  in  every  point  of 
view.  Mina  and  1  were  dressed  exactly  alike, 
which  made  our  usual  resemblance  to  each 
other  more  striking ;  and  the  first  person  whose 
earnest  gaze  attracted  our  conscious  obsen*a- 
tion,  was  Geraldi  Duval,  habited  in  the  most 
becoming  manner,  and  proudly  preeminent  in 
stature  and  beauty. 

"  I  was  so  surrounded  by  friends,  and  so  con- 
stantly dancing,  that  Geraldi,  who  did  not 
dance,  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me, 
though  he  was  evidently  watching  to  do  so ; 
but  towards  the  glose  of  the  evening,  when  I 
had  finifrhed  waltzing  with  a  relation  of  Mina*s, 
and  was  sitting  with  her  at  an  open  window, 
Geraldi  came  up  and  asked  mc  to  dance  the 
next  English  country-dance  with  him.  I  re- 
fused, on  the  ground  of  being  too  much  tired 
to  dance  again  —  and  at  that  moment  I  felt  so. 
On  hearing  this,  his  countenance  expressed 
mortification,  yet  not  displeasure ;  but  seeing  j 
he  was  disposed  to  sit  by  Mina  and  me,  I  com- 
plained that  we  were  too  much  exposed  to  the 
air  at  that  window,  and  led  the  way  into  an- 
other apartment.  Geraldi  then  muttered  some- 
thing between  his  teeth,  and  slowly  followed, 
but  suddenly  turned  off  again. 

**  Bear  with  my  weaknet^s,  my  dear  friends ; 
but  indeed  1  never  recall  Geraldi  that  evening 
without  painful  commiseration.    He  had  taken 
pains  to  vie  in  dress  and  appearance  ^'ith  the  J 
proudest  youth  in  tile  room ;  and  his  glass  must  i 
have  assured  liim  thai  km  iflK^io  m  the  very  ' 
perfection  of  youthful  beauty.      But  the  girl 
in  whose  eyes  he  chictly  wished  to  siiinc,  be- ; 
held  him  with   ill-concealed   disliko,   refused  ' 
hirn  her  hand  in  the  dance,  coldly,  if  nut  con- '. 
temptuonsly  :  and  though,  for  iicr  sake,  he  do- 1 
clincd  to  dance  with  any  one  else,  she  was 
neither  irratetul  f  )r  iiis  preference,  nor  attract- 
ed  by  his  appearance.  : 

*•  But  I  dill  still  worse  :  after  having  refused  ' 
A/;/i,  I  danced  with  another.  I  could  not  resist ; 
my  favourite  waltz:  and  not  scein^r  Geraldi,  1 , 
joined  the  waltzers  with  a  man  of  the  highest  | 
rank  present.  ()  that  appalling  moment,  when,  I 
while  pausing  to  take  breath,  I  behold  Cieraldi  j 
gazini:  on  me  with  the  liX)k  of  a  riend;  his 
eyes  fiery  with  rage,  his  lips  livid,  and  holding 
up  his  hand  at  me  in  a  rnenricing  attitude  I  ' 
But  the  impression  this  formidable  apparition 
made  on  mo  was  transient ;  acrain  the  gay  cir- 
cle revolved  ;  again  my  partner  U^rc  me  round 
the  graceful  ring ;  and  when  the  waltz  was  | 
over  (ieraldi  had  disappeared,  and  I  looked  for  | 
him  again  in  vain. 

'*  I  have  since  learnt,  that  when  he  lef\  the 
house  he  went  to  a  tavern  and  fortified  his  j 
nerves  with  copious  drauirhts  of  wine.      He  j 
tlien  wont  home,  poor  youth !  pulled  otT  his 
lifeless  finery,  resumed  his  onlinary  apparel, 
armed  himself  with  a  sort  of  dagger,  and  re- 


turned to  the  porch  of  the  booee  where  ibe^ 
ball  was  held,  there  to  Await  the  momeiit  d 
the  company*8  departure. 

**  At  last  the  ball  broke  ap;  and  oar  paresti' 
hearing   their  carriases  anooanced,  honied 
Mina  and  me  forwanL    In  the  hurry,  Slina'* 
shawl  was  wrapt  round  roe,  and  mine  nod  ■ 
her.    We  passed  rapidly  arm  in  arm  up  a  kn; 
passage,  Mina's  mother  being  close  behind  her : 
daughter.    At  this  moment,  while  my  father 
went  forward  to  call  his  servants,  an  upliAei 
eteel,  which  flittered  in  the  expiring  rays  of  j 
one  solitary  Tamp  that  lighted  the  door-vay,  j 
flashed  across  our  startled  rision ;  and  in  to . 
instant  Mina,  uttering  a  piercing  shriek,  feS ; 
backwards  into  her  m^her  s  arm&     My  &tiier 
returned  just  as  Mina  fell ;  and  seeing  the  dif- . 
ger  in  Geraldi^s  hand,  wrenched  it  rnxn  biic 
and  seized  the  young  assassin ;  while  I,  fuli  <d 
horror,  hung  over  the  body  of  my  friend. 

*' Geraldi,  whose  face  till  then  had  express- 
ed the  malignant  joy  of  satisfied  revenge,  dot 
exhibited  (I  am  told)  an  expression  as  temb;« 
of  defeated  vengeance ;  and  as  they  bore  his 
to  prison,  he  approached  me,  and  said  in  ilt 
ear,  with  a  look  and  in  a  tone  that  I  can  neier 
forget,  •  Je  ie  retrouverai  ten  jour  J  ^  I  shudder 
while  I  repeat  the  ill-omened  words. 

^  In  a  few  days  the  wretched  boy  was  tried, 
and  convicted  of  the  murder;  but  in  consider- 
ation of  his  excessive  youth  his  life  was  spared, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  only  twenty  yean 
close  imprisonment,  w*ith  power  Tested  in  the 
judge  of  ren^itting  five  years  of  the  punish- 
ment, should  his  conduct  deserve  it. 

"  My  lather  was  forced  to  attend  the  ;r;i". 
as  his  evidence  was  the  most  matt  rial  sira=.>* 
him;  and  thoun-h  (lerakii  had  attempttu  'J-. 
life  of  his  dauirhter,  and  still  threat^TiO':  .*• 
my  crencrous  failier  could  not  help  letlin::  i\- 
cesoive  pity  for  the  youthful  assassin:  esp-.c.:.- 
ly,  as  he  attributed  the  murdtK'Us  liovi  :■ 
jealous  love,  absurd  as  it  may  seem  to  beli?".-^ 
a  boy  of  fourteen  capable  of  that  passion.  H-. 
was  therefore  rather  gratified  when  the  f^:r.- 
lence  was  impri&onment,  and  not  deatli.  Bj: 
when  Geraldi  was  asked  by  the  judije,  af;?: 
pronouncing  sentence,  whether  he  did  nit  r-> 
pent  of  the  crime  which  he  had  coniniit'ed.  he  * 
replied  with  great  bitterness,  that  he  did  in- 
deed repent  that  he  had  killed  Mina  Ste:n- 
hcim  instead  of  Ethelind  Manstcin.  as  his  re- 
venge and  %is  hatred  remained  unsatisut-ti ; 
but  he  hoped  to  satiate  both,  one  day.  -W 
when  my  father  heard  these  words^  and  a« 
the  look  which  accompanied  them,  he  feiilrv"- 
that  moment  a  fear  f(»r  my  lile  which  scarcely 
ever  knew  a  moment*s  repo»;e.  1.  nieanwh.it. 
was  in  a  state  of  nervous  debility,  tlie  o>n?<^ 
quonce  of  terror,  and  of  sorrow  Vor  my  chwc- 
IjckkPs  beloved  companion,  and  poor  Slihiamt 
iStiinheim  in  the  state  in  which  you  see  htr. 

*'IIer  son,  a  very  worthless  man  and  \inr.> 

*  I  shall  find  diet'  ati&in.  one  dav. 
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tural  child,  hastened  home  from  England  on 
kaaring  of  hia  aiater*i  death  and  hia  n»other*a 
•ituatkia,  and  gladly  acceded  to  my  fatber*8  o^ 
for  of  taking  hia  uncooacioua  mother  to  live 
with  na-^young  Steinbeim  inaiating  oo  our  be- 
ing paid  for  her  boards  and  ao  on.  But  he 
•ooo  after  left  Bniaaela,  and  in  a  very  abort 
timo  he  apent  all  hia  mother'a  property  and  hia 
own«  and  ahe  became  dependent  on  uai  We, 
bowever,  conaidered  her  not  aa  a  burthen ;  oo 
the  eootfary,  my  father  felt  grateful  to  the  loet 
Mina«  tor  having,  though  unoooacioualy,  aaved 
tJw  life  of  hia  child ;  and  he  looked  on  bimaelf 
na  bound  to  aupply  to  her  poor  mother  thoae 
mfiectionate  attentkma  of  which  I  had  been  the 
innocent  meana  of  depriving  her.  1  will  alao 
veotare  to  aay,  that  aa  aoon  aa  I  could  boar  to 
nee  her,  and  found  ahe  derived  pleaaure  from 
■my  preaence  and  my  ainging,  my  kind  parenta, 
80  ftr  from  feeling  her  a  painful  charge  on 
their  generoaity,  experienced  a  benevolent  gra- 
tification in  witneaaing  the  comfort  which  1  ad- 
miniatered ;  ^and  I  received  her  from  them  at . 
their  death,  aa  a  aacred  and  valuable  legacy.  ' 
**  But  we  all  felt  it  to  be  impoaaible  to  re- 
oMin  at  Bni9ael«,  and  wo  even  wiahed  to  re- 
move to  a  great  distance  from  it;  accoidinglv 
we  left  BruiMela  and  came  to  Ratisbon.  Still 
my  aflectiooate  parenta  experienced  inceaaant 
anxiety  for  my  aafety,  and  conatant  terror  leat 
Geraldi  should  cacape  from  prison ;  and  I  have 
feared  that  thia  anxiety  ahortened  their  daya. 
I  They  derived  aome  aatisftictioo,  however,  from 
the  precautiona  which  they  took ;  for,  when  i 
they  could  not  be  with  me,  thcv  never  allowed 
me  to  walk  out  unaccompanied  by  Carlo  (who 
waa  exccaaively  attached  to  me,  and  whom  I 
bad  brought  up  from  a  puppy,)  and  my  old  aer- 
▼mnt,  Maurice,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  I 
the  hce  and  pcnion  of  Geraldi,  and  had  a  pow-  ■ 
ertul  arm,  a  oetennined  apirit,  and  a  welUtried  | 
ooarage.  But  alaa!  just  aa  we  were  all,  from 
thm  influence  of  tim#,  forgetting  the  aad  cataa-  \ 

a  lie  which  had  ao  long  afflicted  us,  my  best 
dearest  protectors  died,  and  I  had  not  ouite , 
reached  the  age  of  one-and-twenty,  when  1  be- 
came an  orphan. 

**  la  two  yeara  afterwards,  however,  their 
loan  waa  abundantly  supplied  to  me  by  my 
ooion  with  the  beat  of  nusbanda,  who,  pre- 
nooaly  to  our  marriage,  went  to  Bniaaela,  and 
Co  the  priaoo  in  which  Geraldi  waa  confined, 
ia  Older  to  judge  for  himself  arhat  frame  of 
mind  that  wretched  youth  waa  in ;  and  he  told  , 
aae,  that  on  converaing  with  him,  be  expreaaed  j 
penitence  fbr  his  fault ;  and  on  hia  aaaoring ' 
Aim  that  I  felt  the  deepeat  interest  in  him  and  J 
pitj  for  hia  aituatioo,  and  wished  to  know  if  I ; 
could  send  him  any  hooka  to  beguile  aome  of , 
kia  weary  houra — he  begged  him  to  thank  roe 
fiv  my  unexpected  kindness ;  but  declared  hia  ^ 
reaolution  never  to  accept  a  fovour  from  one ' 
vboae  life  he  had  intended  to  take 

**  Thia  account  quieted  my  feara  for  the  fu- 
ture, if  it  did  not  wholly  annihilate  them ;  and  i 
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when  we  heard  that  five  yeara  of  hia 
ment  were  likely  to  be  remitted,  oo  account  of 
his  apparent  penitence,  and  proper  demeanoor 
in  pruno,  1  did  not  deplore  thia  proof  of  lenity, 
though  I  obaerved  that  Waldemar  did. 

"Well,  my  dear  frienda,  1  have  Dotbii^ 
more  to  add.  You  know  that  the  event  anti- 
cipated with  ao  much  alarm  and  aospicion  haa 
taken  place,  and  that  my  huabaild  ia  abaeot 
Now  give  me  your  advice;  ahall  I  recall  him, 
or  not !  and  what  ia  your  opinion  of  the  degree 
of  peril  to  which  I  am  expoaed  ?** 

it  cannot  be  auppoaed  that  Ethelmd  told  thia 
tale  of  murder  and  of  danger  without  intermf^ 
tioo  and  much  overwhelming  emotion;  nor 
that  her  aoditora  heard  it  without  ohaervationa 
of  various  kinda.  But  I  thought  it  better  to 
relate  it  without  any  breaka,  in  older  not  to  in- 
terrupt tlie  story. 

When  Ethelind  had  ended,  her  hearers  had 
some  difficulty  to  anawer  the  questiona  which 
ahe  had  put  to  them.  But  at  length  they 
agreed  that  ahe  ahould  write  to  \^ldemar, 
and  inform  him  of  the  liberation  of  Geraldi ; 
but  asaure  him  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
gueats  whom  he  had  left  with  her  (with  the 
addition  of  Mr.  MeyncU)  would  rcmaia  to 
guard  her  till  hia  return. 

In  reply  to  her  queatiuna  concerning  the  de- 
gree of  her  danger,  they  aaaured  her  that  thcj 
thought  GreraUi  would  not  find  it  eaay  to  dia- 
cover  her  under  the  name  of  Waldemar,  or  at 
her  present  abode ;  and  that  it  waa  to  be  hoped 
fifteen  yeara  of  impriaonment,  and  the  diacip- 
line  of  a  priaon,  might  h|ve  wholly  eradicated 
the  bad  paaaiooa  or,a  apoiled  and  petted  boy, 
whoae  overweening  conceit  had  been  wooaded 
by  her  disdain. 

Ethelind  wished  to  think  aa  t^y  did,  bat 
she  could  not.  She  thought  that  an  impriaoa- 
ment  of  that  duratioo^tbat  the  oooaciooaiiem 
the  bloom  of  hb  youth  had  paased  and  faded 
in  the  walla  of  a  priaon,  and  that  all  the  hopoa 
of  his  manhood  bad  been  frustrated,  and  all 
the  prospects  of  his  young  ambition  cloaed  on 
him  fur  over — would  be  enough  to  deepen  the 
bittemeaa  of  reventment  againat  her,  aa  the 
cause  of  hia  degradation,  and  be  likely  to  ro> 
turn  him  on  the  world  again— while  conacioaa 
that,  like  another  Cam,  he  waa  branded  aa  a 
murderer, — with  hia  thirat  lor  vengeance  va- 
aated  and  increaaed. 

•  Ethelind  believed  that  a  weil-regtiimied  pri- 
aon^a  priaon  in  which  religioiia  and  moral 
trutha  were  inculcated,  and  IwbitB  of  indoatry 
enforced,  might  have  reformed  the  heart,  and 
ameliorated  the  temper  of  the  culprit ;  and 
that  when  taught,  that  after  having  reconciled 
himself  by  penitence  to  his  God,  be  might  ro-> 
onncile  the  world  to  him  by  a  life  of  active 
virtue  and  benevolence,  he  might  hate  been 
rcatored  to  society,  penitent  and  reformed. 
But  now,  degraded,  conaciously  degraded,  in 
the  eyes  of  man,  and  only  too  probably  a  atran- 
ger  to  his  Gud  —  without  frieiida,  without 
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ploynu'nt,  without  support  in  this  world,  or 
ho|>c,  or  dread  of  another — she  feared  that  this 
poor  victim  of  his  passions  was  let  looiie  upon 
society  once  more,  probably  with  every  bad 
passion  strengthened,  and  every  good  feeling 
utterly  annihilated.* 

**  However,"  thougfht  Etholind,  with  the  con- 
fidence of  heartfelt  piety,  **  the  same  Provi- 
dence which  watched  over  me  before,  watches 
over  me  now ;  and  without  the  leave  of  my 
Creator  the  hand  of  the  assassin  cannot  reach 


fi 


rae. 

She  wrote  to  Waldemar,  and  her  friends 
also  wrote.  But  her  husband  vainly  wished  to 
return  to  hor  as  soon  as  he  received  her  letter; 
for  tluuiuh  he  could  not  make  himself  believe 
her  quite  safe,  unless  he  watched  over  her 
with  the  ar<rus  eyes  of  ever-increa?ingr  love, 
he  could  not  leave  his  friend.  And  week  af- 
ter-week )mss<hI  heavily  away,  both  with  Ethe- 
lind  and  Waldemar,  when  he  was  able  to  say 
that  he  should  return  on  the  Monday  of  the 
next  week,  and  just  in  time  to  bid  his  friends 
adieu;  who  could  no  longer  delay  their  depar- 
ture. 


I 


•  I  must  induliii*  mvsclf  with  nivini;  an  extract 
hcTv  i'rom  Mr.  Huxion^s  ndmirahlo  boukon  Prifon 
Difrifilinf.  Spi'sikiiJir  ol"  the  ct)ns*'*;ucni'es  of  a 
culprit's  eoiiliiiriiient  in  a  prisv>ii,  such  as  prisons 
gonernllv  are.  he  snys: 

*•  t^iM-!u?.ion  Inim  the  world  has  Ken  only  a 
closiT  mteriMiirse  wiili  its  wor.«»i  niisereants :  his 
mind  liJis  hiin  wnste  and  barren  lor  every  wted  to 
take  nH">i ;  he  is  lml»itiia:ed  to  idleness,  nnd  recon- 
ciled to  tilth,  and  t'ainiliarizid  \^iih  crime.  Vou 
irivi"  hnn  1«  j>ure,  nwd  liir  the  cinpIoynu'iM  of  that 
It  isiirr  Vt'-.i  i:!V»  }:::n  tiiii-rs  i;i  i  vi.  ry  !'ra:.i'h  ol"  i:;i. 
tpv.'y.  Vi'U  ii.iM-  :.i\\:  :i  !:•»  ;■:««•.:>  piiTi-s  Tu  ti:rii  I.imi 
troM  :;i,  I  rrrr  ft  !.:<  \\.iy<.  .-iii'i  '.«■  >avt  !;:«;  s.i-.jl 
a;  \t  ;  >i»;i  Irivi-  :io:  ^  !:i  r:,-!j(  .1  '.i.t  ;  iti  :i:  ^^.^^is.•I 
\!r:;jt  :  \.m  !.;i\i-  '..o:  }r»':'.:ia  :■>■;":.«■  vi;';--.'r:i;:.i  y 
ot  ;.w  ;.iv«  .:.:.«;  rt  ::i  T>f  l.^r  |  :is:  !!..>■.  ■>::vi;.i:.  11> 
S;i\:vM!"s  -.wMv.'.  r.it;:;  St  i\':i.-.  >.  !:;■,:■.  i.  .i.  l.;::i:.iar  lo 
:ii>  l.;'«-.  S(  .»>.  I;^  !;-.\r:.'*  *.' :;<\  i:  ;:>  i:;vi  7v>:  :■ 
lr.<  I »'  -.xt  :-.r  .■  i.  .;:  i  v.:.-  ir  ;■'  ii  <  i  v-  or..!. ■.••■>  ;  \a: 
t\.,  '.'...i'  .'^.iN  .1  '..r  >  v'lii  I  s.  ;".is  *•.:..:■  r.i'  .->  ii'.; '  \  %.  '..-.• 
;'ii-<  .  :;.  ..•  i  :\u  r  y  v-  :;.«.  ri'*:r:;i  j  >.!;:.«  r.  ..ti  :■'- 
;■  ■':  «■:  \v '    .  1.  ;ii    \  ..r:'s  !..■  i\.>-t\    w.j.::    :.:■■.    ;■■  .i-"> 
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Waldemar  had  reason  for  fear  which  Eibe- 
lind  knew  not  of*;  for  though  he  spoke  him  fair 
when  he  saw  him  in  the  prison,  he  caught  Ibe 
expression  of  Geraldfs  countenance  as  he  tura-' 
ed  away,  and  beheld  in  it  every  diabolical  pu- 
sion. 

In  the  meanwhile  inquiries  concerning  Gf-: 
raldi  iiad  been  made  at  Brussels ;  and  it  hid ; 
been  clearly  ascertained  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  coast  intending  to  embark  with  the  first | 
fair  wind  for  America ;  and  a  Brussels  gentle^ 
man  had  absolutely  seen  him  on  board  i»hipL     \ 

This  intelH(;ence  set  the  heart  of  £th«:lfDd 
and  of  her  friends  entirely  at  tcsI  ;  and  £he ; 
earnestly  prayed  for  the  safety  and  welfare  ot 
the  self-exiled  culprit 

The  day  for  Waldemar's  return  arrived,  but 
he  came  not ;  and  his  friends,  who  had  order- . 
ed  their  carriages  to  the  door,  dj>mis>ed  tiiem 
after  they  had  waited  an  hour  or  two,  be  in? 
resolved  not  to  leave  Ethclind  (though  neither 
she  nor  they  had  any  fears  remaining.;  till, 
Waldemar  was  actually  in  the  hoiise.  j 

Ethel ind,  however,  knowing  the  punctual itr 
of  her  husband,  and  that  he  would  not  have 
written  if  he  had  not  been  sure  of  returning 
some  time  that  evening,  did  not  mvc  us  the- 
hope  of  seeing  him;  and  with  the  restless  iin-| 
patience  of  expecting  love,  she  ca!I*jd  Cnrlo  to 
her,  and  set  off  inti*nding  to  walk  down  the 
mad  along  which  Waldemar   was  to  come.; 
But  she  was  not  out  of  sisrht  of  the  hfiuscvihen 
a  rustling  in  the  hedge  startled  Ler :  and  turn- 
ing to  lo«.ik  towards  the  spot,  she  thi'UL'ht  s^e 
saw,  nay,  she  was  sure  t?lie  saw,  amidst  l.he 
branc!i»'s  uf  a  tree,  two  c-yos  lixtd  i-rT-n  !.*:. 
and  tliat  ll.^'yo  ryi<  were  '•  hrijij!  aru:  i-;r;j-"r"."" 

hi  o!5"  iiur.-.iJt  tiio  r^-a'.ity  nut:  rxiv:,?  i.r  !.•■: 
dai)j^»T  :«ur?l  ul>-  n  i.cr  U:ii\A  ;  but  ;ii..t  l\:;»  o- 
lii-n  i:;;vo  hf.T  l:;-.'  tiTT;ti;(.''»  i-.f  u':s:*.i;r.  S.^f 
soriaii.oil  iV't.  l-jcause  i>n  kK.'k[ii;j  r.n 'jn-i  }.i: 
^:lO  saw  r.o  ono  was  in  .-ijiii  to  it.:-  c:  c-rni  v 
save  h- t;  t-t  C-.t'.o,  e\cn  C'ar\>,  i.^ii  \vi;.JirtJ 
fro:;!  !;or  !■»  :'.iy  w  :'h  aiiotiior  c-  j  p.*  \  »!.?- 

vmIcc  s,:-  o;.;.r!i'vJ  by  ri;';Tvh»:;.-i-:-n,  \:.y.  tl.tu-.-,' 
difrfj-ar^:?  J    .i    entirily;    asiJ    \i:i:]e  :'..rri..'i.' 
r*::i.;  lo  rotra^e  i.-^r  s::.-r>s  w.tii  ;..o  <]'-^.'i  i-f, 
Tr-.i.zy.  ar.  r:j:.'j  !:■  ,b  i-.  :;!.■.:■? i;  over  L.*.  LvC-^c^ 
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seize  him  by  the  throat  Geraldi  was  there- 
j  fore  forced  to  rch'nquish  his  hold  on  Ethclind, 
to  dt'fcnd  himself  from  the  enrajrcd  animal ; 
while  EUielind  was  now  able  to  scream  for 
aid.  Meynell  and  the  servants,  alarmed  at 
the  sound,  came  runninir  immediately  from  the 
boose;  and  Etlielind  flew  into  the  extended 
arms  of  the  former,  before  Geraldi,  whose  dag- 
ger bad  been  forced  to  some  distance  from  him  , 
by  the  gripe  of  the  dog,  could  free  himself. 
from  the  grasp  of  Carlo*s  teeth.  | 

At  length,  however,  seeing  himself  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  taken,  he  made  a  vio- 
lent eflbrt ;  and  by  giving  tJie  dog  a  blow  which 
■tunned  him,  he  sprung  over  the  hedge.  Then, 
before  any  ono  Could  pursue  him,  he  oaounted 
a  fleet  horse  which  he  had  left  in  a  neighbour^ 
iog  field ;  and  though  traced  for  some  miles  by 
the  track  of  blood  from  the  wound  in  his  leg, 
that  track  suddenly  ceased ;  and  no  vestige  re- 
mained of  Geraldi  and  his  appalling  visit,  but 
the  deadly  faintness  of  Ethclind,  and  the  en- 
■  feebled  strength  of  tlie  yet  scarcely  recovered 
jCarla 

I  Waldomar  did  arrive  that  night  to  find  his 
,  adored  wife  in  a  sick-bed,  and  the  house  which 
:  be  left  a  paradise  become  the  scene  of  terror 
!  and  of  suffering.  But  the  very  sight  of  her 
;  busband  soothed  and  cured  the  affrighted  Ethe- 
I  lind;  and  while  she  hung  in  tearful  agonv 
round  the  neck  of  Waldemar,  she  said,  witkmll 
the  precious  confidence  of  affection,  "  I  know, 
,  I  am  sairr,  my  beloved,  tliat  thou  wilt  never 

leave  me  again !" 

,      **  Never,  never,  if  I  can  possibly  help  it,*^ 

replied    Waldemar,    scarcely  yet    recovered 

from  the  shock  which  he  had  received.    ^  But 

i  we  must  endeavour  to  remove  the  cause  of  our 

distress,  by  once  more  confining  this  relentless 

^  enemy;  and  I  will  spare  no  pains  for  his  ap- 

prebension-— no,  not  if  it  costs  me  half  my  fbr- 

tune." 

**  My  sufferings  might  have  been  greater, 
aod-mayix:  so  still,**  said  Ethclind,  with  great 
I  tendemeas.    "  I  owe  Geraldi  ODpayable  obli- 
gation ;  for  at  present  it  is  only  my  life  that  he 
aims  at,  and  he  might  liave  attacked  a  life 
,  dearer  far  than  mine — O  my  best  love,  beware 
bow  you  personally  provoke  him  !** 
I      But  no  fears  for  himself  could  deter  Walde- 
{  mar  from  a  just  "and  spirited  pursuit  of  the  as- 
!  Maain ;    whio  contrived,  however,  wholly  to 
i  defeat  every  plan  for  his  discovery — a  circum- 
stance by  no  means  wonderful  or  difficult,  had 
tber  known  the  truth. 

Ethclind,  however,  recovered  her  health  and 

tranquillity ;  and  the  idea  of  leaving  the  house 

j  tbey  now  occupied,  and  removing  to  some  dis- 

;  tant  province,  was  given  up,  as  mr  of  the  as- 

,  aasain  gradually  wore  away ;  but  it  was  only 

too  soon  resumed. 

One  evening  Ethclind  and  two  other  ladies 

I  were  sitting  on  a  bank  in  the  garden,  behind 

which  ran  a  hedge  which  divided  it  from  the 

public  road ;  when  Carlo,  who  was  near  tliem. 


suddenly  bounded  forward  at  hearing  a  rustling 
in  the  hedge,  and  betrayed  excessive  agitation. 

Ethelind  instantly  took  alarm;  but  seeing 
her  husband  and  the  husbands  (^  her  friends 
in  sight,  she  did  not  attempt  to  fly ;  but  ascend- 
ing the  bank,  she  turned  round  to  see  what 
had  so  disturbed  Car  la  And  she  immediately 
beheld  him,  after  smelling  about  the  hedge 
some  time,  spring  over  it,  and  ditiappear  as  she 
thought  in  a  ditch  on  the  other  side. 

In  another  instant  she  saw  a  man  in  the 
dress  of  a  peasant  flying,  but  evidently  with 
difficulty,  from  tlie  pursuit  of  Carla  At  this 
moment,  however,  a  groom,  (of  whom  Carlo 
was  very  fond,)  returning  along  the  road  from 
the  city,  called  him  off  from  the  chase  of  what 
appeared  to  him  an  old  and  lame  peasant;  and 
he  came  back  quietly  with  his  fnend,  though 
not  without  growling  frequently,  and  looking 
back  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  run  ofl*  again. 

As  soon  as  the  groom  was  near  enough, 
Ethelind  asked  him  why  he  had  called  off"  the 
dog.  And  he  told  her  it  was  because  the  per- 
son he  was  attacking  was  a  poor  old  peasant, 
a  quiet  and  inoffensive  person. 

"  Are  you  sure  he  was  old !" 

"  O  dear,  yes !  He  had  grey  hair  and  beard, 
and  stooped  very  much  in  his  walk ;  not,  in- 
deed, that  his  eyes  looked  old,  for  they  were 
the  brightest  I  ever  saw ;  and  he  looked  as  if 
he  could  have  killed  the  dog.** 

"My  good  Walheim,**  replied  Ethelind,— 
"  have  you  forgotten  that  such  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  eyes  of  Geraldi  Duval  1  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  he  was  hidden  behind 
the  hedge,  and  watching  us,  by  the  excessive 
agitation  of  Carlo,  which  ended  in  his  spring- 
ing into  the  road  in  search  of  him.*' 

The  groom,  struck  with  the  probability  of 
the  story,  ran  to  the  atable,  mounted  himself 
on  one  of  the  fleetest  horses,  and  another  of 
the  servants  did  the  same,  and  arming  them- 
selves, they  went  in  pureuit  of  the  peasant 

But  they  returned;  having  not  only  found 
no  trace  of  the  fancied  peasant  on  the  road, 
but  having  vainly  sought  a  person  of  his  de- 
scription in  tlie  cottages  on  their  way.  Seve- 
ral cottagere  had  remembered  to  have  seen 
such  a  one  pass  in  the  morning,  but  no  one  had 
noticed  his  re-appearance. 

Still,  as  Waldemar,  as  well  as  Ethelind  and 
their  guests,  was  sure  the  supposed  peasant 
was  Geraldi  lurking  near  them  unseen,  and  oo 
the  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  perpetrating 
his  bloody  design,  it  was  judged  proper  fat 
them  to  remove  immediately  to  anotner  abode, 
and  as  secretly  as  possible. 

Alas !  had  they  needed  proof  that  Genldi, 
like  a  spirit  of  evil,  haunted  their  path,  it  was 
afforded  them  only  too  palpably  the  next  day ; 
for  Carlo  staggered  into  the  room  where  Ethe- 
lind sat,  surrounded  by  her  children,  and,  crawl- 
ing to  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  laid  his  hnd  on 
her  gown  and  died. 

I  may  truly  say,  that  bitter  waa  the  grief 
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which  this  event  occasioned  the  affectiooate 
family  of  Waldemar. 

The  children  wept  over  the  dead  body  of 
Carlo,  "  refusing  to  be  comforted  ;**  and  Ethe- 
lind,  in  whose  mind  Carlo  was  associated  with 
the  image  of  parents  ever  loved  and  ever  la- 
mented, and  who  considered  the  poor  dog  not 
only  as  a  faithful  friend,  and  the  preserver  of 
her  life,  but  as  a  constant  memorial  of  her  pa- 
rents* anxious  care,  and  as  a  sacred  deposit 
which  they  had  left  to  her  tenderness,  was 
ovenvhelmed  at  the  moment  with  feelings 
which  she  coald  not  express;  but  which,  how- 
ever, in  the  warm  affectionate  nature  of  her 
husband,  met  with  alleviating  sympathy. 

But  Waldemar  soon  ceased  to  yield  to  the 
enervating  influence  of  even  well-founded  re- 
gret ;  for  It  was  soon  known,  beyond  the  power 
of  doubt,  that  Carlo  had  been  poitoned;  and 
on  interrogating  the  groom  mentioned  before, 
he  said  he  saw  Carlo  very  busy  in  the  ditch 
out  of  which  he  had  seen  the  supposed  peasant 
come,  and  that  on  going  op  to  examine  what 
he  was  doing,  he  found  him  greedily  devour- 
ing a  large  piece  of  meat,  from  which  he  could 
not  disengage  his  hold ;  and  from  that  moment 
Carlo  had  evidently  sickened. 

It  could  not  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  Ge- 
rald i  had  deposited  the  meat  there,  in  order  to 
deprive  Ethelind  of  her  powerful  and  attached 
defender ;  and  it  was  also  evident  that  the  as- 
sassin, tliough  unseen,  was  hanging  over  his 
innocent  and  devoted  prey.  Well,  then,  re- 
moval was  indeed  necessary,  and  their  plans 
were  immediately  formed. 

But  it  was  not  easv  to  decide  whether  it 
would  be  best  for  Waldemar  and  Ethelind  to 
leave  their  present  habitation  in  the  night  or 
in  the  day.  However,  as  Ethelind  declared 
that  she  would  not  go  unless  her  children  and 
Madame  Steinheim  went  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  necessary,  she  thought,  for  the  sake  of  the 
former,  that  they  should  always  set  off  at  day- 
break, and  stop  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  It  was 
also  judged  right,  that  the  servants  should  re- 
main behind,  one  nurse-maid  and  Maurice 
alone  excepted,  till  the  travellers  had  fixed  on 
their  future  residence. 

So  appalling  was  the  consciousness,  that 
they  were  hunted  from  their  happy  and  pre- 
sent beautiful  abode,  by  the  demoniac  ven- 
geance of  one  wretched  man,  that  even  the 
firm  nerves  of  Waldemar  were  shaken  by  it 
But  it  was  necessary  that  both  he  and  Ethe- 
lind should  avoid  gloomy  retrospects  and  gloomy 
foreboding,  in  order  not  to  cloud  over  the  inno- 
cent gaiety  of  their  children,  and  deprive  child- 
hood, that  season  so  distinguished  by  length- 
ened smiles  and  transient  sorrows,  of  its  pro- 
verbial brilliance  and  exemption  from  pain  — 
exemption  from  all  tears,  but  *♦  the  tear  forgot 
as  soon  as  shed." 

They  began  their  journey  at  day-break  in  a 
fine  September  morn  in  or,  and  they  directed 
their  course  towards  Hamburg,  meaning  to 


live  there  while  fireah  search  wma  makiiif  ftr 
(jeraldi,  for  the  convenience  of  sailing  for  Eiif- 
land,  sfaioald  fear  compel  them  to  mve  that  • 
country.    They  travelled  in  two  carriages;; 
the  first  carriage  containing  Waldemar*  fih^  i 
lind,  Madame  Steinheim,  and  two  of  tbe  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  latter,  Maurice,  the  nune-nail, 
and  the  other  children.  ! 

Their  first  day*8  journey  was  as  pleamit  as 
a  journey,  undertaken  from  mch  a  canse,  coald 
be ;  and  the  pensive  parents  oocaaionally  caaabt  \ 
somewhat  of  the  hilarity  of  their  children ;  bat 
they  were  usually  watching  every  passjengcr 
on  the  road,  and  looking  eagerly  and  anzioa^y  '■ 
into  every  vehicle  they  paned.    Once  a  bona-  ■ 
man  passed  them  at  rail-speed,  having  pre- 
vioosly,  one  of  the  children  said,  looked  into : 
the  carriage ;  but  at  this  moment,  Waldemar 
and  Ethelind  were  occupied  in  examining  tbej 
foot  of  one  of  the  boys  which  a  thorn  had  pen-  i 
etrated ;  and  the  child  who  bad  seen  this  man ! 
look  into  the  carriage,  had  scarcely  said,—' 
**  Look,  mamma  !**   when   tbe  horseman  had ' 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  and  was  out  of  sight; 
nor  could  the  child  give  any  description  of  him, ; 
which  could  at  all  warrant  them  to  saspect, 
that  the  man,  who  was  now  so  rapidly  disajK 
pearing  before  them,  was  Gerald L 

Having  reached  a  small  town  just  as  the> 
day  clos^  in,  they  resolved  to  rest  there  thit 
ni^t ;  and  as  the  evening  was  very  fine,  and  \ 
poor  Madame  Steinheim  had  not  had  her  ao-  < 
customed  exercise  during  the  day,  Ethelind' 
led  her  into  the  garden  of  the  inn,  when  she '. 
had  seen  her  children  in  bed.     This  gaideD 
joined  a  public  garden,  which  that  night  was 
lighted  up  for  some  particular  occasion,  whiie 
jollity  and   music   sounded    from   booths  ace 
stages  erected  along  the  w^alks. 

The  paxivre  maman  gazed  with  unconscioa« 
fatuity  on  the  lights  before  her.  But  Ethelind, 
as  she  opened  a  little  gate  which  \v^  to  the 
public  garden,  contemplated  it  with  some  ad- 
miration, and  felt  impatient  for  Waldemar. 
who  had  promised  to  follow  her,  to  come  anc 
admire  it  with  her.  But  no  sooner  did  \wt 
poor  charjre  hear  a  female  voice  sing  one  of 
Mina's  songs  from  a  booth  at  a  little  di^tancf, 
than  her  dull  countenance  lighted  op  mth 
pleasurable  emotion ;  and  exclaiming,  **fxv«- 
tez !  voild  Mina  qui  chanfe  .'"*  she  drew 
Ethelind  forward  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  proceeded ;  and  Ethelind,  tliouirh  averse 
to  enter  the  public  garden,  could  not  bear  to 
deny  this  afflicted  being  the  only  enjoyment 
now  lell  her. 

Still  she  felt  very  reluctant  to  go  od:  and 
at  last  she  contrived  to  make  her  restless  cnm- 
panion  stop  before  they  reached  the  illuniinate«i 
walks.  On  the  side  of  Ethelind  wa^:  a  thick 
row  of  trees,  in  which  shone  a  few  scaiten='u 
lamps;  but  they  shed  no  light  except  on  i:it? 
object  or  objects  immediately  under  them;  — 

*  Listen !  Mina  is  singing. 
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therefore  Ethclind  was  coffscious  that  she  and 
her  companion  might  escape  observation ;  and, 
like  her  poor  friend,  she,  too,  listened  with 
pleased  attention  to  the  music,  till  she  even 
mgot  to  watch  for  her  husband's  appearance. 
But  her  attention  was  soon  directed  from  the 
moaic,  to  a  nistlinj^  sound  behind  the  trees 
■ear  her;  and  even  her  companion  heard  it 
aim,  and  clung  closer  to  her. 

Ethelind  turned  towards  the  sound  —  her 
eompanion  did  the  same ;  and  in  dress,  in  look, 
and  in  expression,  like  what  he  was  in  former 
dajTSt  (save  that  the  boy  was  grown  irito  the 
man,)  Geraldi  stood  again  before  her,  with  his 
band  uplifted  to  strike  her  to  the  heart 

**  TVriif /**  buret  from  his  quivering  lip;  and 
the  stroke  of  death  would  have  immediately 
fallowed,  had  not  the  helpless  being  whom  he 
imi  deprived  of  a  daughter,  and  of  reason,  re- 
enynised  the  murderer  of  that  daughter ;  and 
throwing  herself  before  the  powerless  Kthe- 
lind«  exclaimed,  in  the  shrill  tone  of  frenzied 
il^ooy,  as  she  had  done  at  Brussels,  **  Mina ! 
CNk,  Mina !  ma  chere  enfant !  ma  chere  en- 

Her  wild  eye,  her  wan  and  sunk  cheek,  her 
nea^rre  trembling  form,  and  the  consciousness 
diat  the  sad  change  was  owing  to  him— for  he 
bad  heard  the  story  of  her  miseries  —  palsied 
the  arm  even  of  this  determined  ruffian.  The 
ia^^r  dropped  from  his  unnerved  hand ;  and 
iiaengaging  himself  from  the  cold  and  clammy 
^rasp  of  Sie  attenuated  fingers  which  had 
letsed  him,  he  took  up  the  dagger  again,  and 
baatily  diitappeared  along  an  unlighted  walk; 
while  Ethelind  itttxxl  confounded,  motionlens, 
and  nearly  as  wild  as  her  agitated  companion. 
Hot  she  was  only  too  painfully  recalled  to  re- 
Dollection ;  the  innocent  victim  of  a  ruffian's 
riolence  la?  motionless  before  her  on  the 
l^nMind,  and  Ethelind  feared  that  the  dagger 
bad  pierced  her  broken  heart — feared  that  the 
mother  as  well  as  the  daughter  had  been  doom- 
ed to  mve  her  life  by  the  loss  of  her  own. 

But  as  she  knelt  beside  her,  afll  examined 
her  clolhes,  she  saw  that  no  wound  had  been 
griven,  for  they  were  unstained  with  bUxxl ;  and 
when  Waldemar  and  Maurice  approached,  they 
fiMiad  Ethelind  trying  to  restore  that  anima- 
tion, of  which  terror,  she  fondly  thought,  had 
alone  deprived  the  pale  object  before  her.  But 
Waldemar  and  Maurice,  while  they  gazed 
with  agitated  wonder,  suspected  that  the  poor 
auflerer  was  really  dead ;  and  they  were  right 
—the  spirit  was  gone  for  ever ;  sudden  terror, 
and  anguish  at  the  sicrht  of  her  child's  de- 
dtmjer,  had  snapped  the  thread  of  life ;  and 
Elheliiid*s  anxious  endeavours  were  bestowed 
in  vain. 

••My  dearest  love,**  said  Waldemar,  "let 
na  remove  this  unconscious  being  into  the 
and  there  we  will  take  every  means  to 
her." 


•*Ay,  ay!  do,"  replied  Ethelind,  in  a  tone 
that  filled  them  with  alarm ;  "ay,  ay !  he  may 
return  and  that  would  destroy  us  both." 

••  Who  may  return  V*  said  Waldemar,  trem- 
bling, and  forced  to  give  Maurice  the  entire 
charge  of  the  body. 

"Geraldi !  He  has  been  here,  and  she  knew 
him ;  she  spoke  to  him ;  she  awed  and  terrified 
him,  and  so  she  saved  my  life!" 

All  this  was  uttered  with  a  voice  too  loud,  a 
gesture  too  violent,  and  an  eye  too  wild,  to  de- 
note aught  but  temporar]!  derangement  in  the 
usually  gentle  Ethelindb  And  as  Waldemar 
led  her  into  the  house,  he  feared  that  though 
her  life  was  again  saved,  her  reaaon  might  be 
destroyed  for  ever. 

But  as  soon  as  the  body  of  her  friend  was 
laid  on  a  bed,  and  means  of'^restoring  her  were 
used,  Ethelind  busied  herself  so  eagerly  in  su- 
perintending the  operations,  giving  her  own 
aid  occasionally,  that  Waldemar*s  mind  was  a- 
little  relieved ;  though  he  was  terrified  at  the  j 
probable  result,  when  she  should  find  that  the 
sorely  visited  parent  lived  no  longer.  | 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  conviction  of  this : 
fatal  truth  forced  itself  on  her  mind ;  and  burst- ' 
ing  into  an  agony  of  grief,  she  threw  herself 
on  the  bed  beside  her,  and  bathed  her  uncon- 
scious face  with  her  tears.  "  Thank  heaven !" 
exclaimed  Waldemar,  as  be  saw  this  salutarr 
emotion ;  and  wishing  to  increase  it,  he  said, 

Poor  child  of  suffering!  and  thy  life,  too,  has 


*  My  d«mr  child !— my  dear  child  ! 
Voi7lL-^^40 


been  the  victim  of  this  wretched  man ;  but  now 
he  has  been  merciful ;  for,  having  deprived  thee 
of  all  that  made  life  valuable,  for  thee  to  die  was  ^ 
indeed  a  blessing.     Imbecile   and  joyless  as; 
thou  wert,  and  rayless  as  thy  mind  was,  I  shall ' 
mihs  thee,  dear  insensible  bring !  and  so  will ' 
my  poor  Ethelind.    And  oh  !  though  I  rejoice ! 
in  thy  deliverance  from  suffering,  I  grieve  to ! 
think  that  I  cannot  by  attentions,  however  un- ' 
consciously  rrceived  by  thee,  show  my  sense ' 
of  the  obligation  I  owe  thee  for  having  been 
the  means  of  raving  my  Ethelind*s  life.**  I 

As  he  uttered  these  words  (which  had  the  [ 
desired  efftct,  and  caused  Ethelind's  tears  toj 
flow  with  redoubled  violence,)  he  lay  down  bj  i 
the  side  of  Ethelind ;  and  as  he  pressed  his ! 
cheek  to  hers,  she  felt  that  she  did  not  weep ! 
alone.  But  soon  after  she  exclaimed  with  al- 1 
most  frightful  vehemence,  "And  shall  I  never 
see  her  smile  on  me  again  !  and  bear  her  ex- 
claim,  Afiiui,  chere  Mina!  Shall  I  never 
again  have  the  dear  consciousness  that  my 
sence  gave  life  and  animation  and  happin 
to  an  otherwise  senseless,  unconscious 
wretched  being!"  So  forcibly  did  Ethelind  i 
evince  the  tnith  of  that  well-known  obiierva- ! 
tion  —  that  the  strongest  attachments  spring' 
from  a  conviction  of  the  services  we  render,  I 
rather  than  that  of  the  services  we  receive.     [ 

"  But  what  then,  dearest  Ethelind !    have 
you  iv)t  now  a  much  dearer  consciousness  — ' 
that  of  the  poor  sufl^erer*s  being  entered  on  a 
happier  stage  of  existence,  and  re-united  to  the ! 


ever 
pre- 
nea^ 
anJT 


n  f  L.  mv  maman  could  hsve 

-  wc  Mn  ri-'AloriHl  lo  her,  the 

I  c  Iho  very  dciili  she  met 

I         "•       -     h  saved  yoiir  life,  and  re- 

r  i  you  fur  long,  long  yeara 

,1  liluloffL-ctlon)     Dldevei 

I  ,j  >  helpless  potent,  better 

u,  ,»■  .  -te  by  a  being  wbo«e  cUima 

.  «i  '  heart  but  yours  would 

and  is  it  not  soothing  to 

Almighty,  la  if  in  testi- 

care  of  this  aSlictcd  io- 

iceplablc  offering  to  him, 

the  object  of  your  kind- 

j  a.  .>»«..  It  lu  tlio  rnoai  effectual  m^n- 

Elhelind,  whom  the  lender  persoaaiona  of 
her  liujband  soothed  into  CBlmaetsa  even  in 
spite  or  herself,  did  not  answer,  not  only  lest 
she  should  interrupt  the  soothings  dear  to  her 
heart,  but  also  because  she  was  afraid  that,  if 
she  owned  herself  consoled,  she  EhDuld  be  re- 
quired lo  leave  the  chamber  of  death ;  and 
there  she  was  resolved  to  watch  all  night. 

But  Waldemar  now  thought  it  lime  for  her 
ta  retire  lo  rest,  after  tlie  double  shock  which 
she  had  undergone;  h«  therefore  propoeed  to 
her  to  go  to  bed  in  the  very  next  room,  while 
he  watched  all  night  by  the  body;  and  aner 
some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  prevailing  or 
her  tu  oblige  tilm.  Nor  was  it  long  before  hit 
Bgllated  wife  fell  Into  a  deep  sleep,  and  lost  ii 
salutary  forgetfulness  the  sense  of  preeeni 
grief,  and  future  danger. 

Not  so  salutary  wne  the  night  of  Waldomnr 
his  hours  of  watchfulness  were  hours  of  miserj 
also;  and  while  he  stole  with  noiraless  step 
from  the  bed  of  slumber  lo  the  bed  of  death — 
while  he  gazed  on  the  flushed  and  glowing 
cheek  of  his  wife,  and  then  on  tlie  pale  and 
cold  cheek  of  her  now  happy  charge — he  could 
not  forget  that  but  for  the  unconscious  inter- 
ference of  the  aenaelcsa  frame  before  liim,  that 
face  of  livioe  loveliness  would  now  have  been 
pate  and  cold  as  hers.  He  could  not  forget 
that  his  adored  Ethelind  was  still  eirpceed 
to  a  recurrence  of  that  danger;  and  that  the 
angel  of  death,  hidden,  as  it  were,  in  the  shape 
of  an  earthly  demon,  was,  though  Invisible, 
hovering  over  her  path,  and  ready,  when  least 
expected,  to  seize  and  destroy  her. 

But  what  was  tobedonel  and  where, at  that 
moment,  was  GeraldlT  —  and  while  be  ashed 
himself  these  questions,  he  was  painfully  im- 
patient for  the  return  of  day,  because  he  knew 
that  Maurice  and  two  of  the  oetlera  had  been 
out  all  night  in  pursuit  of  Geraldi,  as  the  ofX- 
lers  had  seen  a  man  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Geraldi  mount  a  horse  at  the  door  of 
the  public  garden,  and  gallop  off  at  full  speed 
along  the  road  on  which  our  travellers  were  to 
have  gone  in  the  moriung. 


But  when  morainz  came  and  Watdenm* 
quired  for  Maurice,  he  found  that  ihou^lbj  i 
had  certainly  tracked  Geraldi  all  the  >«/%! 
went,  (as  some  passengers  told  them  tbay  W 
seen  such  a  man,)  the  tpeed  of  their  buna 
was  BO  inferior  to  the  speed  of  hii,  that  tkj 
were  forced  to  give  up  the  (rarsuit  and  nttf^j 

This  information  perplexed  Waldcmr,  i(it| 
made  him  think  it  imprudent  lo  dii«cl  iks. 
course  to  that  side  of  Germany  towards  wkiA 
Geraldi  had  directed  bis;  especially  after  hi 
had  put  some  qufstiona  to  the  Doise-cnaid,  ai, 
received  her  anewera.  This  wantaa  had  4aa 
by  the  kilchen-firc,  after  the  children  nerta' 
bed,  and  till  their  mother  had  left  itiem  lo  W 
the  pauere  maman  Into  the  garden;  awl  fti 
remembered  to  have  seen  a  tall  dark-lot^of 
M,ui,  with  singularly  bright  eyes,  loungaf 
against  the  door-stall;  while  she  asknl  Ihr' 
landlord  if  the  roads  to  Hamburg  were  gocd  tf 
bad,  as  they  were  going  thither,  and  abe  di>-i 
liked  the  idea  of  the  journey.  She  also  remcn-' 
bered  that,  as  soon  she  bod  tuA  this,  the  an 
went  out  at  the  front  door  of  the  kitchen;  aid< 
then  it  was  as  he  passed,  that  she  saw  his  ba 
and  his  slnguUrly  bright  eyes,  and  adcd  tk: 
landlord  who  he  woa.  He  aseured  berkeid 
not  know;  that  he  was  iK>t  at  their  ins,  W- 
that  his  horse  and  he  had  put  up  ai  the  hoae' 
next  him,  where  there  wad  a  public  garda^j 
and  that  there  were  very  Boe  doings  llkBI 
that  evening,  which  he  probnUy  had  ~  ~  ~  " 


From  this  account  there  wai 
that  this  nun  was  Geraldi,  and  that  he 
learnt  their  route  from  this  pralinir  wtmat. 
\\'aldemBr  consequently  determined  lo  eo  i 
direct  contrary  way  to  what  he  first  mlentei 
and  go  into  Bohemia;  for,  as  Geraldi  prataVj 
imagined  they  were  going  to  Hamburgwilk* 
view  of  embarking  for  some  other  eountrr,  il; 
was  more  likely,  when  he  found  lliey  did  atf 
come  to  Hamburg,  that  he  should  nippoB, 
them  gone  lo  a  seaport,  than  that  ibey  bil 
ppoe  furlhMtnlo  the  hean  of  the  CMlineac;. 
and  Ethelind,  wbo  was  quite  satisfied  if  ^1 
did  not  go  along  the  road  where  GeiakJt  tti', 
been  seen,  was  willing  to  abide  byberbop-' 
band's  determination.  She  was  potwilti^j 
to  leave  the  body  of  her  friend  b^ind,  bvt  v«; 
forced  to  yield  to  unavoidable  neuioitr  Sbe; 
hod,  however,  the  melancholy  satifwlioii  if: 
attending  the  masses  said  for  her  soul,  tad  of' 
following  her  lo  her  humble  grave,  with  bwl 
husband,  her  cnildren,  and  her  serrantj.  Nor 
was  Waldemar  slow  to  promise  Ibii  a  im^ 
stone  should  be  put  up;  telling  her  name, am ^ 
and  place  of  abode;  and  also  InKxmiiw  ue 
curious  and  sentimental  traveller,  that  tMrcaj 
sufferer  had  Ibund  a  place  of  reat.  If 

Ethelind  was  therefore  grateful  and  Mi^j 
Hed;  and  recovering  the  usual  devout  anl, 
Christian  lone  of  her  feelings,  she  joined  wik\ 
Waldemar  in  considering  the  death  of  Madamr; 
t>  a  marcy;  aod  prepared,  aftSi 
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fiMr  days*  residence  at  the  inn,  to  aet  off  for 
Bobemia. 

The  weather  was  fine,  the  roads  consequent- 
ly better  than  usual ;  and  even  earlier  than 
tbejr  expected,  our  travellers  reached  Bohe- 
mia ;  nor  did  they  meet  with  any  alarm  on  the 
fond,  except  whenever  a  horse  passed  them  at 
lull  speed  ;  and  then  they  always  expected  to 
heboid  the  dreaded  form  and  the  bright  and 
iMTible  eyes  of  Gerald i. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Waldemar  had 
visited  Bohemia,  and  he  was  well  acquainted 
iritb  the  country ;  consequently  he  was  at  no 
IttM  where  to  seek  a  residence;  and  finding 
that  a  sort  of  castle,  with  a  moat  and  a  draw- 
hridfe,  (which  he  used  to  admire)  was  to  be 
lei  £r  a  certain  term  of  years,  he  took  it  im- 
aiediately. 

Those  who  had  known  Waldemar  when  he 
visited  that  neighbourhood  before,  were  rather 
ehocked  at  the  change  which  they  beheld  in 
him ;  fur  constant  anxiety  lest  his  beloved  wife 
ehoald  still  be  the  victim  of  her  relentless  foe, 
had  wholly  altered  his  once  bright  and  sonny 
ooontenancc,  and  had  imprinted  on  his  manly 
brow  the  premature  lines  of  age.  Ethelind, 
too,  lovely  as  she  was,  had  a  look  of  care  and 
m^ncholy  unnatural  to  her  style  of  features ; 
and  her  heavy  eyelid  and  absent  eye  often 
ehowed,  not  as  Marmontel  ssys,  that  **  rtummr 
m9mi  foue  par  /a,**— for  her  love  had  been  a 
happy  one ;  but  that  anxiety  and  sorrow  had 
flofoumed  with  her,  and  left  sad  traces  of  their 
destructive  visit 

The  children,  however,  were  florid  with  the 
■Btamed  vivacity  of  childhood,  and  bright  with 
heelth  and  hope;  still,  even  they,  at  times, 
were  saddened  by  the  restraints  imposed  on 
tbeoi ;  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  of 
their  own  domains,  unless  accompanied  by 
Bleurice,  as  well  as  another  seri-ant,  and  a 
leffce  bulUdog,  which  had  replaced  poor  Carlo; 
eod  even  in  their  own  grounds  they  were  re- 
■Kricted  to  certain  walks,  where  there  were  no 
Ciees  to  assist  concealment ;  for  (hhelind,  who 
thought  Geraldi*s  hstred  was  probably  an  in- 
cfeesing  passion,  was  afraid  that  he  might  now 
wish  to  wournl  her  in  her  most  vulnerable  part 
— -  through  the  bosom  of  her  husband  or  her 
children. 

Waldemar  hesitated  some  time  whether  to 
make  known  the  reason  of  his  removal  into 
Bohemia,  or  not;  but  at  length  he  resolved  to 
tell  his  sad  and  poculiar  story.  Every  one  loves 
to  be  an  object  of  interest ;  and  though  we  all 
admit  tliat  to  be  objects  of  pity  implies  a 
species  of  inferiority,  still,  who  has  not  a 
etrange  sort  of  satisfaction  in  describing  the 
pains  and  dangera  of  sickness  and  the  suffer- 
mgi  of  the  nerves  of  the  heart !  and  who  does 
not  feel  the  auditor  endeared  to  them,  who  lias 
listened  to  such  details  with  persevering  atten- 
tion, and  patient  sympathy ! 
I  But  Waldemar  was  governed  in  the  dis- 
'  ckvure  which  he  meditated,  not  only  by  this 


common  though  contradictory  law  of  our  na- 
ture;  he  thought  that  the  nK>re  widely  his 
wife*s  cruel  persecutioa  and    injuries  were ; 
known,  the  nrare  likely  he  sliould  be  to  entrap 
the  author  of  them ;   and  that  all  Bohemia  | 
would  make  common  cause  with  him,  should , 
this  terrible  being  ever  be  seen  within  its  con- 1 
fines.    Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his  expecta- . 
tion  of  exciting  by  his  narrative  the  deepest 
interest  and  the  tenderest  compassion ;  for  the 
most  'distinguished  inhabitants  of  the  neigh-  • 
bourbood  where  his  castle  was  situated,  offered  ; 
him  every  assistance  in  their  power;  and  per- 
sons having  authority  promised  to  keep  a  very 
careful  watch  on  all  strangers  who  sought  in- 
gress into  the  towns  nearest  thenL 

Waldemar,  however,  was  not  aware  of  the 
evil  springing  out  of  this  expected  good,  like  { 
the  weed  growing  near  the  flower;  for  the: 
knowledge  of  his  painful  aituation  induced 
many  from  kind,  many  from  interested,  and 
some  from  sinister  nootivea,  to  send  him  real  or 
supposed  intelligence  of  Geraldi;  and  to  entail  j 
on  him  therebjp  the  expense  ix)t  only  of  paying , 
agents  for  gom^  in  pursuit  of  the  villain  ao-  j 
cordinff  to  the  mfbrmation  given,  but  also  to 
reward  his  often  mistaken  informants  for  their 
real  or  pretended  good-will ;  an  expense  that 
in  time  became  ruinoua,  and  created  an  anxie- 
ty for  the  future  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
which  was  scarcely  counterbalanced  by  the 
soothing  consciousness  that,  though  months 
had  elapsed  since  they  left  their  boose,  near 
Ghent,  and  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  Bohemia, 
no  proof  that  their  steps  were  still  haunted  by ; 
Gersldi  (except  the  melancholy  event  at  the 
inn  on  the  road,)  had  during  those  months  agi- 
tated their  minds,  and  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
their  domestic  enjoyments. 

It  was  now  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the 
genial  brightness  of  the  weather  seemed  to ' 
have  a  cheering  and  revivifying  effect  on  the  j 
health  and  the  minds  of  Waldemar  and  Ethe- ! 
lind.  It  appeared  to  strengthen  the  former,  not 
to  shrink  from  the  necessity  which  seemed  im- 
pending over  him  of  curtailing  his  expenses, 
dismissing  part  of  his  household,  together  with . 
his  son*s  tutor  and  the  governess  to  his  daugh- 
teni,  whom  they  had  lately  added  to  their  estab- 
lishment; and,  united  with  those  months  of 
freedom  from  alarm,  it  had  so  renovated  the , 
weakened  frame  of  Ethelind  as  to  encourage 
her  to  undertake  once  more  the  sole  instnic- 1 
tion  of  her  girls.  I 

During  this  sesson  of  unexpected  and  Uia^ ' 
ful  security,  Waldemar  received  a  letter  frJi 
a  town  about  fifty  miles  ott,  telling  him  that  a  ' 
man  answering  the  description  of  Geraldi  was , 
then  lying  apparently  on  his  death-bed  at  a; 
small  inn  in  that  place,  and  advising  him  to ; 
come  himself,  or  vend  one  competent  to  decide 
whether  the  invalid  in  question  was  the  culprit, 
or  not ;  and  the  letter  was  signed  by  the  ma- ' 
gistrate  of  the  village. 

It  was  impossible  for  Wa!  Jemar  to  disregard 
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tills  intr^lligence,  Bi  it  wtu  oT  ilie  utrawl  con- 
■equence  lo  him  la  ascertain  the  death  of  Ge- 
rald i,  should  the  iDValiJ  prove  to  be  him;  and 
if  bo  WW  not  dying,  and  the  infonnation  was 
correct.  It  waa  of  equal  consequcDce  to  him  to 
secure  hia  person  while  living. 

His  son's  luior  lud  never  seen  Geraldi,  con- 
scqucDlly  ho  could  not  go;  and  he  could  not 
senil  Mnurice  with  the  approbarion  of  his  own 
heart,  becauee  be  was  far  irom  young,  naa  just 
Iheo  very  unwell,  and  not  »blc  to  undertake 
with  ufety  or  camfott  a  journey  of  iilty  milea. 
Therefore,  though  Elhclind  save  an  unwilltog 
cunacnt,  Waldeniar  set  off  hiinaelf  fur  the 
(own  in  question.  Before  he  went,  however, 
be  liad  a  private  conference  with  blaurice; 
who  promised  to  sleep  not  only  on  the  same 
floor  with  hia  mistreaa,  but  in  a  room  that  open- 
ed into  the  dreRsing-toom  belonging  to  ber 
chamber;  he  also  promised  to  see  the  draw- 
bridge was  drawn  up  all  day,  as  well  as  night- 
Then  with  a  feeling  of  tolerable  security,  VVal- 
demar  threw  himself  iutu  his  jhaise  and  de- 
ported, 
'  But  when  he  was  twenty  miles  on  his  jour- 
nev  his  security  vanished,  and  ho  could  hardly 
help  returning  to  guard  in  person  bis  perhaps 
endangered  treasure ;  for  he  met  a  man  on  the 
road,  who,  though  he  put  bis  horse  into  full 
speed  a9  he  pus^,  and  drew  iiia  hat  over  hia 
face,  bad,  in  his  opinion,  the  air  and  the  eyes 
of  Geraldi. 

However,  be  recollected  the  power  of  ner- 
vouB  prepossession;  and  being  determined  to 
conqner  his,  he  resolved  to  porsue  his  journey. 
He  did  not  reach  the  place  of  his  destination 
till  the  next  day  at  noon ;  and  what  words  can 
paint  his  agony  and  disappalnlment,  when  on 
inquiring  for  the  person  who  wrote  to  him,  and 
tlie  inn  to  which  he  was  directed,  he  found 
there  was  no  such  person,  and  no  such  inn  1 
The  wretched  truth  at  ones  burst  upon  his 
mind  —  that  he  had  been  decoyed  away  from 
borne  by  Geraldi,  on  purpose  that  during  his 
absence  be  might  Rnd  an  opportunity  of  wreak- 
ing bis  vengeance  on  Cthelind.  Inmiedialely, 
Ihereiorc,  be  set  off  on  bis  return  home,  as  fast 
as  four  horses  could  bear  him,  in  a  alale  of 
mind  wretched  and  hopeless. 

The  enforced  and  unusual  absence  of  her 
husband  was  of  ilsclf  a  sufficient  trial  to  Uie 
apprehensive  Elhclind;  but  Waldemsr  was 
scarcely  gone  when  she  found  that  a  new  one 
bwaited  ber.  Her  youngest  child,  a  boy  of  about 
six  years  old,  was  seized  with  a  feverish  coui- 
iffnt;  at  midnight,  Ethelind,  wiio  had  taken 
her  station  for  the  whole  night  at  the  bed-side 
of  this  beloved  object,  was  convinced  that,  if 
he  was  not  bettor  m  an  hour  or  two,  she  must 
tend  to  the  next  town  for  immediate  assistance. 
Towards  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  however, 
he  fell  alseep;  but  not  till  Elhclind,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  pathetic  complaints  of  the  beat 
of  the  room,  lisd  unfastened  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  thrown  it  up  as  high  as  it  would  go. 


Ethelind  watched  eonie  lime  m  ak» 
anxiety  beside  the  bed  of  her  resllr^  thevgt 
slumbering  charge;  but.  worn  witfa  aaiKt;.! 
and  exhausted  by  tlie  beat  of  the  nestbvr,^ 
at  length  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and  na 
forgot  lier  cares  and  ber  dangers ;  but  it  m« 
to  walie  to  them  again  only  Ino  eooo.  Fit,' 
suddenly  starting  up.  at,  aa  she  tboB^  • 
noise  in  the  room,  slie  beheld  Geraldi  hui^ilf  i 
over  her ;  while  those  Irright  and  Irrrthi*  tfn 
gazed  inalienanil^pim  her,  arid  hi^iifihthMd' 
seemed  feeling  for  a  dagger  in  liis  boeam. 

"Thou  art  awake  at  last!"  pnid  (i^'raldi,  n; 
a  deep  and  subdned  tone,  as  if  feorful  of  bna(: 
overheard  ;  "  but  be  silent,  or  I  will  inislaatlf 
kill  U>y  child."  And  Elhelind,  cont«:ious  that  b^ 
was  likely  to  keep  his  word,  AiA  Tiothing  bgt, 
lift  her  clasped  bands  to  heaven  in  etient  np': 
plication,  and  look  on  faim  with  an  eiprcMM 
calculated  lo  mine  the  most  obdunte  be*il    I 


against  hi 

and  seeing  a  strange  man  in  the  room,  audi 
having  his  head  previoosly  Glled  with  the  ideal 
of  Geraldi,  he  uttered,  with  s  piercla?  ihriek, 
the  name  of  the  teirkrd  GfraUi,  and  taggrfj 
him  most  piteously  not  to  kill  his  mamma.       | 

Instantly  Geraldi,  maddened  and  alarmed  il 
the  wild  vociferations  of  the  child,  aod  IW 
name  of  the  wicked  Geraldi,  flew  to  the  aha 
side  of  the  bed,  and  seizing  the  poor  bs;  b;j 
the  liair  with  his  leH  band,  lifted  op  his  dag- 
ger to  strike  him  with  the  righL  I 

But  Etbelind,  with  all  her  power.aetaedaadl 
hung  on  that  right  arm  ;  and,  nerved  by  haj 
maternal  affection,  the  ruffian  struggled  to  hsr  i 
grasp  Ibr  a  moment  in  vain.  Bui  Uut  moomt 
was  sufficicnL  Maurice,  ill  as  he  was,  had  le- 
Bolved  to  watch  alloieht,  as  thedogsbad  talk- 
ed, and  he  Ibought  he  had  hesn]  a  Mnngt' 
splashing  in  the  river.  He  therefore  htm' 
the  screams  of  the  child,  and  his  repetitno  d 
the  words,  "  wicked  Geriildi,"  and  concludinfrl 
thai,  whetb^^emldi  was  realty  there,  or  that  i 
the  child  wnsdelirious,  his  presence  oould  bej 
cheerinp  to  the  anxious  mother,  he  «ftlj  im-i 
barred  the  door,  and  reached  the  inner  apan-i 
mcntjustBS  the  now  exhausted  Etbelind.  ut- 1 
tcring  a  faint  cry  for  morcy.  had  nearly  reiur- 
quiabed  ber  bold  on  Itie  arm  of  the  i»^>""-     I 

At  that  sieht  Maurice  forgot  his  illaesB  utd! 
forgot  his  age;  and  stealing  behind  Geraldi,] 
and  selling  his  harwl  with  hia  still  athletic ' 
arm,  he  wrenched  the  dagger  Grora  bim,  lod. 
grasping  bim  by  the  collar  ot'  his  vest,  be  threw 
him,  (not  on  the  bed,  as  he  hoped  he  thoold! 
do,  hulj  with  great  and  stunning  force  agiiwt ' 
the  opposite  wall  next  to  the  window.  G«>) 
raldi,  being  thus  disarmed,  and  consciom  nfj  - 
the  great  strength  of  his  adversary,  sprung  oat 
of  the  window  with  the  agility  peculiar  lohim. 
and  mounting  bis  horse  which  was  graiiii<; 
underneath,  be  swam  it  across  the  moal  is  be' 
bad  done  before,  and  having  reached  the  Cfpo-j 
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site  bank  io  safety,  wa«  out  of  sight  ere  any 
one  oouM  hasten  in  pursuit  of  him. 

But  Ethclind  was  neither  conscious  of  her 
own  escape,  nor  to  the  disappearance  of  Ge- 
imUL  She  was  alive  onjy  to  the  dancferof 
her  child,  who  lay  in  her  arms,  in  all  the  af- 
fecting struggles  of  a  violent  convulsion. 

Maurice,  meanwhile,  was  carefully  fiuten- 
iogdown  the  window  again,  lest  Geraldi  should 
re-«rm  himself  again,  and  ralum ;  and  then  he  \ 
endeavoured  to  assist  the  imtchcd  mother  to ' 
restore  the  child. 

Nor  were  their  efibrts  unsuccessful.     The 
poor  boy*s  struggles  gradually  subsided;  and 
ml  ienrth  opening  his  eyes,  and  looking  wildly 
BruoDd,  he  asked,  in  an  inaudible  voice,  **  where 
the  \md  man  was  ?**    Then  seeing  no  one  but 
Maurice  and  his  mother,  he  8()bbed  out, — 
** Ernest  and  mamma  are  safu  now;**  and  fell 
back  exhausted  in  a  calm  sleep  on  the  borom  | 
of  Etbelind ;  who,  lying  down  with  him  in  her 
anna,  and  feeling  safe  under  the  guardianship 
of  Maurice,  and  the  protection  of  that  unseen  | 
guardian  whose  mercy  she  felt  and  whose  good- . 
IM«  she  acknowledged,  she,  too,  yielded  to '. 
the  approaches  of  sleep.    And  Maurice,  who  ' 
watched  over  them  till  it  was  bright  day-light, 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  both  the  mother 
and  the  son  locked  in  a  refreshing  slumber.       j 

Waldemar,  in  the  meanwhile,  who  had  tra-  ' 
Telled  all  night,  was  hastening  home  in  anxious ' 
eos|pense  almost  too  powerful  for  his  reawn ; 
and  his  powers  of  utterance  were  quite  sus- . 
pended,  when  he  rang  at  the  gates  of  the  park,  j 
and  DO  servant  came  to  open  them.  Nur,  when  j 
be  stopped  at  the  gate  of  his  house,  did  he  be- 
hold any  signs  of  anxious  expcctalion  or  eager 
welcome,  and  his  heart  died  within  him  —  for 
he  knew  that  he  had  been  led  from  home  by  a 
false  pretence;  and  he  now  more  than  suspect- 
e^hat  he  had  met  Geraldi  on  the  road ! 

^1t  knks^it  iff,**  said  he,  •«  no  doubt  the 
abode  of  death  and  desolation — and  the  bloody 
deed  is  accomplished  !** 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  fbst-boys  dis- 
mounted, and  opened  the  carriage  door;  and 
Waldemar,  fancying  himself  firm  when  he 
)  was  only  desperate,  staggered  into  the  hall  of 

J  entrance ;  when  suddenly  at  an  opposite  door 
appeared  Ethelind  and  three  of  his  children, 
j  Bjmg  on  the  wings  of  affectionate  transport  to 
I  hw  anna.    The  contrast  was  too  much  for  bu- 


n  nature  to  support 
Waldemar  struggled  against  the  tide  of 
emotions  which  overwhelmed  him  —  but  it 
could  not  be.  His  head  turned,  his  eyes  closed, 
J  and  he  was  conscious  of  nothing  more  till  he ' 
fbnnd  himself  lying  on  a  soft,  his  head  support- 
ed by  Ethelind,  and  his  pale  and  tearful  chil- 
dren gazing  intently  upon  him.  • 

**  It  was  a  &lse  alarm !  and  I  see  that  I  am 
!  acill  snrrounded  by  blessings,**  exclaimed  Wal- ; 
demar,  hiding  a  few  weak  tears,  as  he  thought 
them,  on  the  shoulder  of  Bthelind.    "  But  you 
most  own  the  hoose  looked  strangely  desolate  1  > 


and  fearing,  as  I  had  reason  to  do,  that  Ge* 
raldi  had  been  here " 

**  Who  told  you  so,  papa!**  exclaimed  the 
three  children  at  once.  **  Oh !  yes,  and  poor 
little  Ernest—** 

**  What  of  Ernest?  — and  where  is  he!**  re- 
plied the  now  alarmed  Waldemar. 

An  immediate  explanation  ensued ;  and  Wal- 
demar also  learnt  why  no  one  was  near  to  re- 
ceive him.  Ethelind,  when  she  awoke  and 
remembered  the  transactions  of  the  preceding 
night,  was  convinced  that  the  letter  to  Walde- 
mar was  a  trick  to  lure  him  from  home ;  and 
knowing  how  alarmed  he  would  consequently 
be,  on  finding  out  the  trick,  and  in  what  an 
anxious  state  of  mind  he  would  travel  back  — 
she  despatched  the  only  groom  they  now  had 
to  meet  Waldemar,  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  if 
posRible,  from  home,  and  let  him  know  of  Ge- 
raldi*s  visit  and  her  safety ;  but  the  postilions 
had  come  by  a  shorter  road  than  the  usual  one, 
and  the  groom  had  therefore  missed  them. 

Maurice,  meanwhile,  had  gone  to  bed  in  the 
day,  to  make  amends  for  the  exertions  of  the 
night ;  and  just  as  Waldemar  arrived,  Ethe- 
lind was  putting  Ernest  in  a  warm  bath ;  while 
the  governess,  the  nurse-maid,  and  the  other 
children,  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and  the 
tutor  was  taking  his  daily  walk. 

But  now  all  these  unfortunate  coincidences 
and  every  thing  was  forgotten,  in  the  joy  of  the 
re-union  under  circumstances  of  such  signal 
deliverance.  And  Ethelind,  almost  convinced 
that  she  bore  about  ^  a  charmed  life,**  chided 
Waldemar  for  the  intention  he  expressed  of 
guarding  every  window  on  the  outside  with 
that  expensive  defence,  a  chevmux-de-Jrue  cif 
iron.  I 

This  certainly  was  unnecessary,  if  the  win- 1 
dows  were  constantly  closed.    But  as  Ethelind  | 
might  wish  to  open  a  window  in  a  hot  night,  if  j 
he  was  ever  absent  again,  Waldemar  thought 
it  would  be  money  well  laid  out ;  and  the  or- 
der was  given.  { 

Waldemar  had  now  been  home  some  weeks; 
and  the  fi^Ung — the  too  oflen  baseless  feeling 
—of  security  was  rapidly  returning,  when  a 
most  unexpected  piece  of  intelligence  filled 
their  hearts  with  gladness,  and  lifted  them  up  \ 
to  heaven  in  pious  thankfulness.  | 

The  newspapers  announced  that,  Geraldr, 
Duval,  whom  tne  officers  of  justice  had  been 
in  pursuit  of  so  long,  was  at  last  discovered 
ano  taken,  together  with  several  others  belong- 
inir  to  a  company  of  banditti  whom  he  hji 
joined,  and  that  he  was  then  in  prison  at  m^ 
tenburg ;  where,  in  a  few  months,  he  and  his 
accomplices  would  be  tried,  not  only  for  rol>> 
bery,  but  murder. 

The  first  perusal  of  this  paragraph  filled  the 
minds  of  this  persecuted  fiunily  with  the  live- 
liest joy.  But  Waldemar  and  Ethelind,  made 
wary  by  experience,  soon  found  their  hopes 
fade  and  their  fears  revive;  and  before  they 
again  opened  their  hearts  to  rejoicing,  they 
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BBsured  ihem  «he  begged  for  ber  poor  f 
mother,  who  wne  daagerouily  ill  in  thai 
lage,  [poinling  lo  the  one  nesrert  to  her.)       I 

"  I  will  go  in  and  eee  your  grxDdmctb«r, 
Ihcn,"  said  tlic  govemms;  "and  if  riie  »  wij! 
ill,  the  hind  lady  who  lives  fonder  will  tft' 
het  aometliing  to  do  her  g«>d."  ' 

The  young  giri  thanked  her  warmly  Ca  htt 
kind  offer,  and  ran  on  before  to  aiiaouDcettel 

The  govemen  Ulloned,  and  mw  id  oU  V» 
man  eitlmg  slmoit  double  over  a  few  piteNM 
wood  which  she  hod  just  lighted,  and  MCiidif 
too  ill  tfi  lake  anj  notice  of  her  visiter. 

"Arc  you  feverish?"  said  the  govermA 
"  thai  in  BO  hot  a  diy  as  ihia  jou  want  a  6tr  M' 

No.  ..uum  nuu  oui.ieiiinuB  niBi  u..  .  ^jj  jji^  souni  of  her  voice  the  old  wonMOi 
id  Bgain  viBiled  Allenburg,  and  ^-.n  g,„j,ed  and  turned  round,  but  in»l«nlij  i^\ 
^™''''-  I  Slimed  her  posture  without  aneweriiig;  ui\ 

girl  observed,  ehe  was  loo  deaf  lu  uade^ 
i!  'vhat  any  one  said  unlee«the  wotdaw  " 


r  to  Altenburg,  lo  see 

really  mofinpd  there. 
'  able  to  undertake  the 

rned  with  the  joyful  in- 
d  peon  Getaldi  chained 
liail  received  from  him 
tiered  with  the  look  of  a 

noinent  to  his  long  per- 
il and  reaigned  victim  '. 
ler  heart,  which,  uncon- 
earing  her  frame  away. 

d  (hat  Gcraldi  waa  con- 
wiio  would,  very  likely, 
a  to  sot  therr  commdes 


>a  had  he  gone  on  this  not  unpit 
,  Errand  —  for  bis  heart  (like  his  lady's)  of- 
mis^ve  him  on  Ihii  aubject  —  when  the 
^eenth  annivetsary  of  the  day  of  Walde- 
ot'h  marriage  with  Etfaelind  drew  near,  ani* 
!  was  resolved  to  celebrate  it  by  a  sort  o 
illage  festival.     But  before  he  dared  Ibrou 
I  open  his  gates  to  every  one  in  the  village,  ana 
bid  all  his  anxious  fearabrewcll,  he  sent  Mau- 
rice over  to  Altenburg  again,  to  aacertnin  the 
I  eontinuauce  of  Gcraldi's  captivity  ;  and,  if  he 
could,  the  probable  security  of  the  prison  locks 
and  walla. 

lie  found  Geraldi  even  more  closely  ironed 
than  before,  aa  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
medilBted  an  escape;  and  Mnuricn  was  there, 
fore  more  at  ease  concerning  Ibe  probable  cliira- 
tioTi  of  hia  impriaonment  thin  he  had  hitherto 
been ;  and  he  returned  with  gladness  in  his  own 
heart,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  others. 

"Then  we  need  hesitate  no  longer,"  said 
the  happy  Waldemnr :  "  Now  shall  my  gales 
be  as  open  to  my  poor  and  rich  neighbours  as 
my  heart  as-long  been!"  And  [mmediatel/ 
preparations  for  thu  feslival  were  begun. 

The  children,  accompanied  by  their  govern- 
ess and  the  tutor,  had  been  permiltM,  ever 
since  the  apprehension  of  Gcraldi,  to  walk  out 
of  the  grounds  into  the  adjacent  country ;  and 
Ethelind  had  allowed  Ihem  to  be  themselves 
the  diatrihulora  of  the  bread,  or  the  money,  or 
the  Imen,  or  the  medicine,  which  she  sent  to 
the  poor  cottagers  around  her;  for  she  never 
Ibrgot  others,  even  In  trifles,  however  oppress- 

*ihe  was  herself;  and  but  for  her  own  fears\ 
her  husband's  prohibition,  she  would  have 
been  known  to  these  objects  of  her  bounty  in 
person ;  but  the  habitual  fear  tiiat  Geraldi 
might  bo  on  the  watch  for  her,  had  made  her 
quietly  submit  to  keep  entirely  within  ber  own 

The  day  before  that  fixed  upon  for  the  festi- 
val, the  governess  and  the  little  Waldcmarhad 
seen  a  ragged  girl  begging  near  the  gates,  and 
they  gave  her  a  piece  of  money,  because  she 


"TT 


her  ear.    The  governess,  tliFrdbre,j 

I  down,  and  spoke  the  queetioo  in  btr; 

The  aid  woman  then  hcara ;  and  s«in|.' 

ckwarda  and  forwards,  as  if  in  grM* 

•aid,  '■  No,  I  am  not  fcveriiih,  onl;  ■( 

lufiering — something  bad  inside,  1  ftu-^ 

he  compassionate   goveroesH  prdDMO 

mie  sort  of  relief  should  be  s«nl  \m.\ 

ii^urine  her  she  should  Gee  or  hear  fiTBi 

lain,  ebe  went  in  search  of  EthuIiaA 

oNu,    uaved  to  pity  by  the  accMint,  exa]:g«n- 

ted  h-  tkvae  of  childhood  usually  ore.  whkii 

her  children  gave  of  the  poor  old  woman's  raf- 

lerlngs,  age,  and  apparent  pnverty,  sent  hrt 

cordials  and'medicine,  promising  toconituid 

see  her  herself,  if  she  was  not  belter  the  out 

But  Ihe  next  day  was  ihe  day  of  iheAib- 
val,  and  even  Ethelind  forgot  her  proniitefti 
preparations  for  her  guests. 

The  Kun  ^one  brightly  on  the  annivcnaiy 
of  a  marriage  which  had  bc«n  tbe  cause  of 
happiness,  pure  and  uninterrupted,  eice]*  hj 
a  malignant  spirit,  clothed  in  earthly  tbnn; 
and  the  whole  park  looked  bright  and  gay  witk 
booths  and  flags,  and  streamers  on  tbe  lists  of 
the  peasants,  and  flowers  in  the  hair«f  tbeir^ 
wives  and  daughters, — while  music  was  beard 
from  near  and  distant  groups;  and  tbecbeet- 
fulness  and  hilarity  which  were  visible  ooi 
every  face,  grnlifled  the  benevolent  iMUts  of 
the  lord  and  lady  ol'  (he  castle. 

.'•This  reminds  us  of  tbrmer  dajSidetrtat 
Elhelind,"  said  Waldemsr;  "days  ichea  ao 
Gcraldi  had  as  yet  crossed  our  path  and  poiaoa- 
ed  our  enjoyments," 

"May  these  happy  days  continuer  cried 
Ethelind,  sighing,  anil  hastening  to  meet  (ome 
friends  just  arrived  from  Prague.  Her  gorali 
continued  now  lo  arrive  so  fast,  that  Btheliod 
was  frirced  lo  resign  every  iboughl  but  of  thnr 
imodation ;  and  she  passed  n[«dly  wilk ! 
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her  hgUi  and  graceful  step  along^  the  busy  and 
crowded  scene. 

As  soon  as  an  inspirinj^  waltz  was  played, 
the  hi|rher  order  of  Ethelind*s  ifuests  chose 
their  partners  and  formed  their  own  circles, 
while  the  lower  orders,  at  a  respectful  distance, 
did  the  same;  and  Ethelind,  laujrhingf  at  her 
own  unfashionable  taste,  selected  her  husband 
fcr  her  pirlner,  saying,  **  tliat  now  she  never 
waltzed  with  diy  one  but  Waldemar  or  her 
children  ;**  while  the  gretifiA  husband,  enfold- 
iag  with  fond  pride  her  still  lovely  person,  bore 
her  along  the  animating  circle. 

When  Ethel ind  paused  to  recover  breath, 
ihe  cast  a  gratified  e^'e  over  the  scene  before 
her.    Festoons  of  pinks  and  roses  had  now 
been  hung  oo  different  groups  of  trees,  wher- 
ever the  ground  was  level ;  and  some  of  the 
dancera  flew  along  the  circling  waltz,  their 
roaod  marked  out  by  bands  of  fragrant  flowere ;  | 
while  the  lof\^  trees  over  their  heads  screened  j 
the  dancera  from  the  heat  of  a  noon-day  sun, 
mud  waved  in  deeper  verdure  from  the  gay  \ 
eontrasls  beneath  them.     Ethelind*s  full  heart 
epoke  in  her  glistening  eye  as  she  gazed  on  ; 
this  cheerful  scene  oT  innocent  enjoyment ; . 
and  she  felt  thankful  for  the  consciousness  that 
ibe  and  Waldemar  were  allowed  thus  to  amuse 
the  friends  who  were  dear  to  them,  and  to  re- 
ward the  industry  of  the  peasants  by  a  day  of 
happy  but  not  unproductive  idleness;  for  Wal- 
demar, being  resolved  not  to  injure  those  whom 
he  amused,  meant  to  bestow  on  each  family 
what  they  would  have  earned  during  the  day, 
though  during  that  day  they  lived  at  his  ex- 


But  why  did  Ethelind  start,  and  a  cloud 
come  across  her  brow,  as  she  looked  over  the 
merry  throng  ?  Peeping  through  tJie  iron  gate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  park,  she  saw  the  shoeless 
^r^f  the  cottage  looking,  no  doubt  with  envy, 
at  A  that  she  beheld.  Ethelind  instantly,  with 
a  feeling  of  self-rcpsoach,  remembered  that, 
though  she  had  heard  the  old  woman  was 
worse,  she  had  not  fulfilled  her  promise  of 
Twiting  her;  and  now  that  her  power  of  at- 
tending the  sick  in  person  was  restored  to  her, 
it  was  to  very  wumg,  she  thought,  not  to  have 
profiled  by  it. 

No  sooner  had  the  unusual  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  on  such  subjects  arisen  in  the  mind 
of  Ethelind,  than  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  intruder,  by  fulfilling  the  neglected  duty ; 
and  withdrawing  un perceived  from  the  throng 
after  the  waltz  was  over,  she  threw  a  veil  over 
her  head,  and,  accompanied  by  the  governess, 
■lole  out  of  the  gate,  bade  the  girl  lead  the 
war,  and  followed  to  the  cottage. 

Civer  as  much  averse  to  ostentation  as  she 
was  prone  to  real  charity,  Ethelind  took  no  re- 
lief with  her  except  money,  as  that  she  could  | 
carry  unseen  in  her  pocki't.  But  recollecting 
i  that  the  poor  woman*s  disorder  was  said  to  b« 
violent  pain,  she  sent  the  governess  back  for 
ao  opiate— and  entered  the  cottage  akoe.         | 


The  errand  was  one  of  charity,  and  her  look 
and  tlie  tone  of  her  voice  were  those  almost  of 
a  ministering  angel ;  and  she  had  just  cloaed 
the  door  aflcr  her,  when  her  children,  who  had 
become  much  interested  in  the  old  woman,  re- 
opened it,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay  on 
the  threshold.  Ethelind  only  nodding  assent, 
stepped  forward  to  the  bedside  of  the  old  wo* 
man,  whose  face  was  shaded  by  something  re- 
sembling a  hood. 

The  tutor  now  joined  the  group  at  the  door, , 
returning  from  his  accustomed  walk ;  and  Ethcy  r 
lind,  who  kindly  thought  that  the  children  and  | 
he  made  too  much  noise  at  the  door  for  the  in-  • 
valid,  was  just  going  to  beg  him  to  lead  them  i 
further  off;  when  looking  towards  her,  she  saw 
her  raise  her  head  suddenly  and  cast  an  angry 
glance  towards  the  tutor,  who  now  entered  the 
cottafife. 

Ethel ind*s  look  immediately  became  riveted : 
on  those  eyes  so  expressive  of  vengeful  malig- ' 
nity;  and  swift  as  the  flash  of  lightning  the, 
truth  burst  upon  her  mind.  There  was  no 
time  for  deliberation.  She  rose  suddenly  from ; 
the  side  of  the  bed,  along  which  she  had  thrown ; 
herself  in  order  to  speak  in  the  ear  of  the  deaf  ■ 
invalid,  and  approaching  the  tutor,  told  him: 
that  she  wished  to  converse  with  him  apart ; ! 
but  when  she  reached  the  threshold  she  called 
on  her  children  to  follovT  her,  nor  stopped  till ' 
she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  Waldemar,  I 
who,  directed  by  the  governess,  was  come  in  I 
search  of  her.  Ethelind  did  not,  could  not  ut-, 
ter  a  word ;  but  her  pale  cheek  and  altered : 
countenance  spoke  volumes  to  the  apprehen- 
sive husband.  '  ! 

At  length,  however,  she  recovered  her  ut- 
terance; and  declared  that  in  the  feigned  old 
woman  wliom  she  went  to  succour,  aiui  if  poo- ; 
sible  to  save,  she  had,  by  the  bright  and  trrri*  \ 
hie  eyes  discovered  Gerald i !  j 

W  aldemar  instantly  sprang  from  her  detain-  { 
ing  arms,  and  ran  to  the  cottage ;  but  Geraldi  \ 
was  already  fled !     He  had  nspected  that 
Ethelind  had  discovered  him;  and  throwing 
off  his  woman's  apparel,  he,  ready  dressed  iSt ; 
flight,  jumped  through  a  window  near  the  bed, ' 
mounted  the  horse  in  readiness,  and  made  hie 
escape.  i 

W  aldemar  was  immediately  surroanded  by  i 
a  band  of  friends,  followers,  and  grateful  pea^  | 
santry*  offering  to  join  in  pursuit  of  the  villain ; 
who  had  thus  endeavoured  to  make  an  act  of^ 
mercy  the  means  of  destroying  the  perfonner! 
of  it  J 

"  But  surely  my  foe  was  kind  there,**  saicP 
Ethelind,  smiling  through  teara;  ** while  en-; 
gaged  in  an  act  of  mercy,  was  it  not  the  best  j 
time  to  appear  before  the  throne  of  mercy  1**     | 

"What  can  we  do!**  said  Waldemar ;«•• 
**  whither  shall  we  go  in  pursuit  of  him  1  Over , 
my  beloved  Ethel ind*s  life  I  am  inclined  now : 
to  believe  he  has  no  power,  but  over  our  dailv 
comfort,  much.  No,  my  kind  friends,  I  thank  < 
you;  bat  till  I  have  communed  with  the  magi»j 


fpt  your  proffered  ierrices, 
haterer,  cscept  thit  I  will 
girL  In  the  meanwhile, 
ngti,  now  changed  in  iheir 
.  ^  for  my  dear  Eihelind'i 
-sn  danger  and  from  dealh ! 
lemar,  deeply  si ghing, — 
to  join  me  previously  in 
invite  you  to  follow  me 


t  hand;  and  tbe  lord  and 
n  the  mid«t  of  their  chil- 
htleee  crowd  which  they 
I  'T  for  other  purposcfl,  benl 

less  before  the  throne  of 
,1  deliverance  from  danger 

J  ■luiu  .  lie  beloved  wife,  the  lender 

>ther,  tlin  aoored  mitilrese,  and  the  accom- 
jiiished  friend. 

"I  believe,"  said  Ethelind.as  she  arose  from 
the  affecting  service,  "  1  believe  that  this  has 
been  the  moat  touching  yet  gratifying  moment 
of  my  life." 

But  few  were  the  tnamenta  of  joy  which 
succeeded  it  The  gardens  were  lighted  Dp, 
the  festivities  continued  \  but  Eihelind,  by  her 
buBband'fl  desire,  and  even  by  her  own,  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  house,  and  was  never  left  but 
with  frieniU  to  guard  her — for  was  not  the  de- 
stroyer lon»c  aoain  \ — and  nothing  satisfactory 
could  be  gained  from  Ihc  girl,  who,  tlioiigh  she 
must  have  been  privy  to  Geraldi's  dissniise, 
rai^ht  not  have  been  the  confidant  of  his  bloody 
designs,  but  might  have  even  been  the  uacon- 
Kious  agent  of  his  anihce. 

And  probably,  indeed,  she  was  so.  It  was 
likely  that  he  escaped  from  prison,  and  as- 
Btimed  as  soon  as  he  escaped  the  drea  of  an 
old  woman;  and  bo  disguised  he  might  meet 
the  wandering  girl ;  and  having  hired  the  cot- 
tage, might  prevail  on  this  girl  In  live  witli  him 
under  the  name  of  his  f;rand-da lighter.  And 
BO  artlessly  did  the  girl  describe  her  alarm  and 
astonishment  «t  seeing  the  seeming  old  wo- 
man, on  Ethelind's  departure,  jump  out  of  bed, 
tear  oif  her  woman's  clothes,  and  appear  equip- 
ped en  eavalier,  and,  then  sticking  a  dagger 
in  his  girdle,  jump  out  of  the  window,  that 
Waldemar  believed  her  entirely  innocent  of 
the  worst  part  of  the  deception ;  and  she  was 
set  at  liberty  immediately. 

It  was  now  evening )  and  fire-works  con- 
cluded the  entertainment.  But  now,  alas! 
■here  could  not  be  a  greater  contrast  to  the 

Siely  of  their  guests,  than  that  exhibited  by 
!  appearance  of  Waldemar  and  Eihelind  ; 
end  glad  indeed  were  they  when  the  midnight 
bell  sent  all  to  their  respective  habitations. 

The  morning  roae  —  but  not  to  them  with 
that  welcome  brightness  with  which  they  had 
expected  to  greet  it;  for  it  awoke  them  to 
care,  to  anxiety,  and  to  the  painful  conscious- 
new  that  Uiey  were  again  going  lo  be  involved 
in  expenses  which  must  at  length  force  them 
to  thobe  further  retrenchments  in  their  mode 


of  living,  of  which  the  impriaaanieiit  cTGe- 
raldi  had,  tliey  hoped,  precluded  the  Dcnnly. 

Eihelind,  indeed,  wished  WaldrmM'  totakt 
no  steps  himself  to  discover  her  eneniy,  kali 
leave  him  to  be  sought  after  by  the  naamlncy,  I 
for  their  own  nkes,  as  it  was  for  rabbery  anJ ; 
murder  that  he  hod  been  imprisooed  oooe^  ladl 
he  might  be  found  and  imprisoned  bkuii.  BvI 
Waldemar  could  not  rest,  unless  he,  a*  a  b» 
hand,  topk  every  means  in  hia  power  to  pit  a 
stop  Co  tJie  dstigen>f  a  wife  ao  justiy  belored; 
and  he  was  retolved  lo  make  every  other  «■■ 
aidcralion  yield  to  that. 

Full  of  anxiouB  deliberation,  therefore,  he 
wandered  into  the  silent  park,  so  lately  echo-i 
ing  with  innocent  mirth,  and  gazed  vitb  ti 
look  of  painful  conscioueness  on  the  sccnal 
■luuiid.  "We  werem  happy  here  yesterday :" 
he  exclaimed;  "and  now — ;"  K»  bespoke, 
his  eye  rested  on  the  faded  Boners  which  hut^ 
drooping  on  the  trees  on  which  they  b<d  x 
lately  bloomed;  and  Waldeotar  felt  that  the' 
hopes  which  hung  them  there  had  now  faded 
like  them.  Still  his  heart  reproached  him  fttj 
every  murmur  as  it  rose,  aince  the  life  of  EUw- 
lind  had  been  again  preserved;  and  fnlilofci 
and  faith  commanded  him  to  trust  t^e  (ntBtt; 
and  the  present  to  the  care  of  that  ProvidoM* 
which  had  so  ollen  saved  her.  | 

"But  human  means  of  safety  must  DCtkl 
neglected,"  said  Waldemar;  and  in  a  ft* I 
hours  he  had  not  only  convinced  Etheliod  llat' 
it  would  be  the  wisest  plan  to  reaide  in  Ptifwl 
in  future,  because  she  would  be  leHOpaMij 
lo  altack  there,  but  because  the  expeoKa  rfj 
living  would  be  less  in  a  city  —  and  prepm-' 
lions  WGN  begun  for  removing  thither,  as  vm 
as  a  house  could  be  procured.  The  goTttngs, 
and  the  tutor,  also,  lo  their  great  grief,  were* 
be  discharged;  and  Waldemar  and  Eihelind  da- 
missed  as  much  of  their  household  >i  drnnt- 
stances  admitted  of;  for,  like  providenttd: 
wise  persons,  they  Ihougbt  it  belter  lo  cmlncl 
their  expenses  while  the  necessity  for  m>  iaa^ 
was  not  absnlutely  pressing  on  them. 

It  was,  however,  a  trial  to  them  alt  lo  letfc 
their  beautiful  residence  and  live  in  a  city;. 
and  they  still  hesilated  to  fix  a  day  fbrUkJif, 
poraession  of  Iheir  new  abode;  wbea  WaMt>; 
inar  and  Eihelind,  accompanied  t^  Etbdind'ii 
brother,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  them.  '  ~ 
take  their  last  walk  round  the  extcsai 
grounds. 

A  ha-ha  separated  one  part  of  the  pari  fiw 
a  hedge,  on  the  other  side  of  which  »  ll 
road;  and  while  her  brother  was  Mandiai 
little  way  from  them,  poiiiting  ouiaparliea- 
larly  fine  tree  to  Waldemar,  who 
forward  lo  look  at  it,  the  report  of  fire^nMJ 
was  heard  close  to  them  ;  and  a  bullet  rkit 
zing  past  Eihelind  so  nearly  as  \a  touch  to 
hat,  fell  a  few  paces  off. 

The  same  conviction  instantly  Ibrwd  ■ 
way  on  the  mind  of  all  three;  GrraUi  W' 
aimed  that  bullet,  had  ftiled,  and  mtoU  *m 
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again !  In  an  instant,  therefore,  £tbelind*8 
bn>thcr  flew  out  of  tlie  gates  of  the  park, 
though  hopcletw  of  securing  the  assassin.  But 
Waldemar,  clasping  his  arms  round  Ethelind, 
and  bending  over  her  as  she  lay  in  powerless 
I  terror,  unable  to  remove  from  the  spot,  ex- 
•  claimed, — "  Now  fire,  barbarian,  if  you  will  !** 
!  and  awaited  in  helpless  suspense  the  menacing 
j  destruction.  But  Geraldi,  though  prepared  to 
fire  again,  had  been  forced  to  fly  as  soon  as  he 
had  fired  his  first  pistol,  aa^e  saw  a  troop  of 
horse  approaching  at  full  speed,  and  had  only 
just  time  to  mount  his  fleet  Arabian,  and  gal- 
lop into  the  neighbouring  forests,  to  the  safe 
aheltcr  of  the  caverns  there— consequently  all 
that  Manitlem  saw  on  running  to  the  hedge, 
was  a  man  on  hor^sebock  disappearing  in  the 
distance,  who  had,  no  doubt,  fled  on  seeing  tlie 
troop  advancing. 

But  what  a  change,  a  mournful  change  did 
this  event  muke  in  the  feelings  of  this  atflicted 
&inily!  While  Cieraldi  attacked  the  life  of 
Ethelind  with  a  dagger  only,  he  could  not  as- 
aail  it  unless  she  was  alone,  and  he  was  in  ac- 
tual contact  with  her;  but  with  a  pistol  he 
oould  take  distant  aim,  and  might  in  time  suc- 
ceed in  his  attempt.  All  feeling  of  security, 
therefore,  seemed  now  vanished  for  ever,  ex- 
cept Ethelind  doomed  herself  to  perpetual  se- 
clusion, and  fiAve  up  the  necessary  enjoyments 
of  air  and  exercise !  This  circumstance  recon- 
ciled her,  however,  entirely  to  a  residence 
within  the  walls  of  a  city;  tiiough  she  felt  it 
painful  to  reflect  that,  unless  Geraldi  were 
once  vnofe  taken  and  then  executed,  it  would 
bo  impossible  fur  her  ever  to  leave  that  city  in 
perfect  safety  again ;  nor  was  the  journey  to  it 
whollf  devoid  of  danger  to  herself  and  her  bus- 
band.  ^ 

That  journey  took  place  the  next  morning. 
Manstein,  armed,  rode  on  one  side  of  the  car- 
riife  which  held  Waldemar  and  Ethelind, 
(who,  fearing  for  their  children,  chose  to  travel 
alooe,)  and  Maurice,  armed,  rode  on  the  other; 
j  while  Waldemar,  hafing  wrapped  a  thick 
,  mantle  over  Ethel ind*s  person,  and  reclined 
her  head  on  his  bosom,  clasped  his  arms  close- 
ly round  her ;  and  bidding  the  postilion  drive 
at  full  speed,  exclaimed,  **Now,  Ethelind, — 
DOW,  my  beloved,  no  bullet  can  reach  theo  but 
,  through  my  heart" 

!      **  Is  that  said  to  comfort  me  T*  replied  Ethe- 

.  IumI,  reproachfully ;  and  she  experienced  not 

ooe  moment  of  peace  till  they  had  entered 

i  Pratrue,  and  were  safe  wiUiin  tlieir  own  house. 

Months  of   quiet  succeeded,  as    Ethelind 

never  went  out;  but  months  of  increasing  de- 

.  mands  on  their  now  impoverished  purse,  from 

I  the  means  Waldemar  took  to  effect  the  seizure 

of  Geraldi ;  while  constant  anxiety  fevered  the 

frame,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  bloom  and  the 

cheerfulness   of  Waldemar.      Ethelind,    too, 

though  for  his  sake  she  endeavoured  to  keep 

up  her  spirits,  felt  borne  to  the  earth  by  the 

consciousness  that  she  was  an  object  marked 


out  for  destruction  by  an  unrelenting  assassin; 
while  a  degree  of  poverty,  which  long  liabits 
of  affluence  had  ill  prepared  her  to  meet,  was 
in  the  back-ground  of  every  picture  which  she 
drew  of  the  future  hour — and  she  oAen  gazed ' 
on  her  children  with  anxious  tliough  unavail- 
ing borebodinga 

Still,  when  she  saw  those  children  preserved 
to  her  —  when  she  found  that  the  hand  of  the ! 
assassin  had  never  aimed  at  the  life  of  her ' 
husband,  (for  even  the  bullet  had  exclusively 
been  directed  at  her,)  she  felt  gratitude  unutter- 
able attain  take  possession  of  her  heart ;  and  | 
she  owned,  in  its  deepest  recesses,  that  misery  I 
cannot  long  remain  where  the  exercise  of  tlte 
aflfections  exists  in  its  fullest  force;  and  though 
she  was  unable  to  mix  in  the  world  as  for- 
merly, with    what  comforts  and  wi^i  what 
blessjpg?  was  she  not  surrounded  at  home ! 

But  Fjthelind  had  not,  as  I  said  before,  to  fear 
for  the  life  of  any  beloved  object  The  ca«e 
was  different  with  Waldemar;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  his  affection  for  Ethelind,  was  the  furee 
of  his  anxiety  and  the  destructive  power  of  hi* 
incessant  fear. 

Poverty  with  Ethelind  he  could  endure ;  but 
should  she  die  at  last  by  the  hand  of  the  assaa* 
sin,  and  he,  in  fruitless  attempts  to  save  her» 
have  impoverished  his  children  —  what  then 
would  be  his  fote,  and  what  his  agony !  StilU 
he  humbly  endeavoured  to  teach  his  soul  a  les- 
son of  resignation ;  and  when  he  least  expect- 
ed it,  his  situation  was  altered. 

A  distant  relative  died,  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected nothing,  and  left  him  not  only  a  very 
considerable  fortune,  but  an  estate  near  Brus- 
sels, with  a  large  numsion  belonging  to  it;  and 
but  for  the  dread  of  Geraldi,  thither  Waldemar 
would   have  removed  directly;   for  Ethelind 
would  have  made  it  her  duty  to  conquer  her 
aversion  to  return  to  that  spot  where  all  heri 
sorrows  had  originated.    But  W^aldemar  dared  I 
not  expose  the  life  of  Ethelind  again  to  the ! 
dangers  of  the  road ;  and  he  was  forced  to  con- ' 
tent  himself  with  sending  an  agent  to  look, 
over  the  premises,  and  take  all  the  necessary! 
steps.  i 

The  terror  of  poverty  for  her  children  was  \ 
now  removed  from  the  mind  of  Ethelind,  and  \ 
«he  regained  her  health  and  her  tranquillitr;! 
but  not  so  the  anxious  and  affectionate  Walae- ! 
mar;  for  he  felt  that  increased  riches  would' 
impart  no  happiness  to  him,  if  he  were  de- ! 
prived  of  Ethelind ;  and  that,  as  he  could  not  \ 
enjoy  any  good  which  was  unshared  by  her»  1 
even  this  augmentation  of  fortune  lost  ill 
charm,  because  the  life  of  Ethelind  was  still 
threatened. 

At  this  time  of  still-increasing  anxiety  to 
Waldemar,  tlie  public  papers  announced  that 
Geraldi  Duval  and  one  of  his  assriciates  in  ini- 
quity, who  had  escaped  to  England  from  the 
pursuit  which  had  lonff  been  making  after, 
thom,  and  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  Ixmdon, 
had  killed  two  men  there  in  a  drunken  fray;| 


[  to  describe  the  joy  of 
lelligence,  ttiougb  tl  was 
r  it  was  piinfiil  lo  bis  be- 

forced  to  rejoice  al  the 
Uow-creature ;  and  Ethe- 
nn^  mourned  orc^r  the 
lat  being  whose  yoothful 

Ino   innocent  meaiu  of 

genee  tmel"  said  Elbe- 
echoed  the  worda. 
,"  Mid  he.    And  lie  wrote 
leynell,  (the  Ensliahman 
...^  „     inning  of  thla  talp.l  whn 

.o ...  .^»»n,  itm         s'^i  h.ii.  lu  nt,.^.„.„ 
e  troth  of  [he  staicmi-ilt  in  the  paper.  • 
At  lenfrlh,  after  what  appeared  lo  them  a 
dioua  interval,  a  letter  from  Meynell  arrived; 
id  waa  as  fntlows; 

"  1  have  the  happinesi  to  tell  you  that  llie 
IWB  is  true.     A9  snon  aa  I  received  your  lel- 
r,  I  hastened   lo   LonJon   from  my  country 
residence,  whore  I  then  was,  and  went  to  Nnw- 
;  and  on  inquiry  1  found  that  Ueraldi  Du- 
val waa  the  name  of  one  of  the  men  confined 
a  charge  of  murder.     I  then  begged  leave 
eec  tliis  nisn,  wlioin.  though  I  had  only  seen 
1  distance  white  struggling  wjlh  poor  Carlo, 
was  almoet  sure  that  1  ahontd  know  aesin. 
I  didaee  him,  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  hia  iden- 
thy  with  your  determined  foe; 

" '  Ir  your  name  Gersldi  Duval  V  iaid  1. 
"  '  Why  do  you  want  to  know  !"  he  replied 
n  French. 

" '  T  am  the  friend  of  Madame  de  Walde- 
nir,'  [  replied,  signiUcantly. 

"'Then  you  know,'  he  answeri^,  with  the 
look  of  a  demon,  'that  Gcraltli  Duvnl  is  her 
eternal  enemy — Are  you  answered  now !' 

"  And  I  left  him  with  a  lightened   heart 

ie  next  day  be  waa  tried,  end  condemned ; 

and  at  this  time  he  is  preparing  for  execution. 

Hateful  aa  auch  eights  are,  1,  for  your  entire 

saliafaction,  am  resolved  to  see  bim  dead. 

"I  am  relarned — »ck  at  heart — but  no  mitl- 
r,  B8  you  will  now  be  as  happy  in  future  aa 
you  deserve  to  be. 

'  saw  Geraldi  die  — I  saw  him  dead! 
lid  I  could  loll  you  that  he  died  apparent- 
ly penitent!  But  he  seemed  to  reject  the 
priest's  attendance;  and  Geraldi  discovering 
me  in  the  cmnd,  save  me  a  look  of  such  malig- 
nant and  ambiguous  meaning,  ae  )  cannot  ex- 
plain lo  myself;  but  he  is  dead.  Farewell !  1 
hope  to  visit  you  when  you  go  lo  your  new  I 
abode,"  flic.  tec. 

"  Then  he  it  dead !  and  we  shall  be  happy  | 
aeain,"  exclaimed  Waldemar.  But  Elhelind,  [ 
overcome  by  a  variety  of  emotions,  could  not  I 
articulate  one  word,  but  sunk  nearly  insenai- 
ito  Ibe  armi  of  her  husband  ;  nor  did  sbe  I 


regain  her  compoeore  till,  prostrate  at  thi  faa! 
of  the  altar,  she  breathed lorlh  all  the  Icehap 
of  her  pioua  soul  al   the  throne  of  her  fi» 


raidi. 

"Now,  then,"  aid  Waldemar.  "waatfi 
venture  to  go  lo  BruEsels."  And  Bllip)iDd»' 
senied ;  but  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  nhiltiA* 
thou^rht  of  Mint  knd  her  mother.  Prn>i^' 
tions  were  immediately  be)n"<  f^  >^Mr  » 
moval.  and  after  a  pleagant  journey  llie  tnni-' 
lers  reached  Bnisaels;  nor  was  it  lon^Mbti 
they  were  settled  in  Ibeir  new  abulB,  u>d«cl 
more  happy. 

True,  they  bid  left  aanv  dear  and  attacM. 
a  in  Bohemia ;  but  Iheo  Elheltnd  bnr 
lii'i  uiother  and  his  family,  and  the  ftttvit  «f 
her  childhood,  at  Brussels;  and  bat  fer  Mt 
fatal  event,  all  her  Tocollections  of  BroMtli 
and  its  environs  would  have  been  rulloTtt^ 
deraesB  and  pleasure.  However,  in  ifil*  rf 
one  painful  remembrance,  Elhelind  gdjdjiI 
tbe  prospect  of  makins  Bruaeela  ber  fiitulv  It 
sidencc,  is  she  found  the  memory  of  her  p^ 
r""'*  and  ber^^lf  waa  slilt  precious  ia  Of 
t         I  of  their  former  companions.  I 

e  first  thing  wbich  Elhelind  and  WaU»- 
ni".  ..id,  on  Uking'  possession  nf  iheir  oewtw- 
ril  ,  was  to  cause  a  strict  inquiry  lo  be  n^l 
in  ic  wants  of  the  poor  inhabitants  araaat 
Iheii. ;  and  Iheir  next,  lo  lelieve  thete  wutli 
for  tbe  present,  and  take  mecns  to  prevent  ij 
recurrence  of  tbem  in  future;  and  Iho*.  to 
making  tbe  great  possessions  which  deiolcfd 
on  Ihem,  •  blessing  lo  others,  prove  their  deep 
sense  of  the  mercy  which  had  been  so  recenl- 
ty  F'hown  lowiids  themselves. 

Elhclind's  next  desire  was  to  have  the  body 
of  piwr  Madame  Steinheim  taken  up,  and  re- 
moved to  Brussel.i,  to  be  interred  Iheie  by  ft* 
side  of  her  murdered  daughter ;  ■  desdre.  of 
which  Waldemar  immediately  look  meui  ti 
secure  the  fullilmenl;  and  leave  being  gnnS 
ed.  it  was  not  long'  before  the  inonal  reniiin 
of  the  sorely  visited  mother  were  united  tD 
those  of  her  child,  in  the  Cathedral  cbiu^  U 
Brussels,  where  Waldemar  caused  a  plain 
marble  monomenL  lo  be  erected  overlbeni.  in 
order  to  commemorate  their  virtues  tad  Ihetr 


fate. 


I 


The  persons  sent  to  convey  the  body  M 
Bruisels,  told  Ibis  remarkable  aBcedoU  oni 
their  return,  namely,  "  that  a  few  itp  aAcT 
Waldemar  and  Ethelind  had  left  Uie  MB,  ttel 
grave  of  Madame  Steinheim  had  beta  fanidl 
tlrewed  with  flowers;  and  on  •  piece  of  paper,  I 
which  was  faund  faftened  into  Ihe  sod  liy(> 
stick,  were  written  these  words; — '  A  tribate] 
of  regrel,  deep,  but.  alas!  unavailing.'  Oa^ 
inquiry,  it  waa  OEcertsined.  Ibal  one  nianiiag 
atday-break,  a  lall  and  majeetic-looking  Diai 
had  been  seen  [o  leave  Ihe  churcb-yard.  hidiac 
his  face  with  hia  banda,  bftd  instajitly  mounird 
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a  very  fleet  steed,  and  had  diaappeared  directp  agfitated,  Waldemar  told  Ethelind  that  be  bad 

Ir.**    They  added,  it  was  supposed,  at  the  inn,  a  fiivour  to  request  of  her. 

tnat  this  man  was  Giraldi  Duval.  "  Look  upoo  it  as  granted,  then,**  she  re-> 

-•  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,**  said  Ethelind,  re-  pli«d,  smiling, 
joioed  to  find  any  proof  of  proper  feeling  in  her       But  Waldemar  shook  his  head,  and  told  her 

5>werle«s  enemy ;  now  powerless  before  the  he  was  by  no  means  certain  that  his  victory 

out  Powerful !  —  now  undergoing,  from  a  w**  ^  assured. 
Judge  that  cannot  err,  the  punMhment  due  to       "  Can  1  refuse  any  thing  you  wish  1**  re- 

hm  crimes.  pli<^  E^thclind,  with  quickness. 

-Yet,  how  inconsistent  it  it,**  said  Walde-  J'J^'^^'^^'"'^    ^^  Waldemar  expUiii- 
mar,  •*for  the  same  man  who  pursued  your  life       ,,    .  ,?*5!5?**v  j  ..   *         u  i-  •    ^    rt.. 

with  unrelenting  hatred,  to  feel  so  much  for  .^"?  ^^  Lthehnd  that  anold  friend  of  hi^ 

tlM  unintended  muitler  which  he  perpetrated  1**  l»>e  Count  de  FViberg,  whom  aome  untoward 

"  But  they  never  offended  him  -  /did ;  and  circumsUnces  had  made  his  enemy,  butwho 

I  own  to  yc^  that  this  litUe  trait  of  discrimin-  2^"  Ij^^^  reconciled  to  him,  a^  he  trusted 

athig  feeling  has  been  a  balm  to  my  wounded  ^  ^'^^.  wts  come  to  reside  •*  Bn>-?k  •"^ 

•pint    But  it  has  made  me  deplore  more  than  '^  ^""S,  ^  ^^«  •  1^  ^^".'"J!^*"!* 

ever,  that  any  consideration  withheld  my  be-  ""  •   ^\"«  ^  "fi^       /^*    ^^    '^ 

loved  father  fim  endeavouring,  by  some  nieans  ^  ^8^]  ^"^"^  TC^'^  ^  ^ITli^"^ 

or  other,  to  reform  Geraldi,  a^  fJom  trying  to  ^  T"^"^!^  ^  "^  {\^  ?«*  "^"^^^  "^^T  ^ 

;eDiivert  an  enemy  into  a  friend.    My  deadest  •^jJ.P^JjJ^  ^  ^'***^'*°  **y  accepUng  Eis  in- 

hnsband,  unfortunate  ciroumstances  made  Ge*  ^*^^J2?'  .,*      ,     *      .u      •     •.  j*tf 
rmldi  what  he  was.  and  turned  the  milk  of  hu-       "  J}^  ^»"Wrcn !    Ate  thgr  miriled  1** 

,  mui  kindness  in  his  nature  into  gall.    Think       ",'P  V^  '^  »  J  child's  ball,  also ;  and  the 

!  how  hard  a  trial  it  must  be,  for  an  aspiring  «*»»Wren  are  to  have  their  own  ball;;room  to 

raith  like  him  to  see  all  his  prospects  close  at  themselve^  and  their  own  supper.    Their  pa. 

,  Ween,  and  to  look  forward  to  a^g  life,  de-  '*"?  •««  others  are  to  cooie  m  fcncy  dresses^ 

privedofeveryhopefounded  on  virtue!  Peace   '*'\^;~'*'^!!;  *"  ?,*^''?'V' '"  **^ 

to  bis  soul!**  A  masked  ball,  too!    No,  do,  uideed,  I 

'rJ^"^J^ir*^'''"r".u"*^^,'T^^^*fr   '^"bJ^m'^1^^  without  you;  and  if  I 
luid  ordered  masses  for  the  soul  of  Gcraldi  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  friend  will  fancy  my  reconcilia- 

.^r\i-      J       *!.•      i.     L         1    ri-.      ij-  tion  with  him  is  not  sincere,  or  1  should  have 

•*  If  they  do  nothing  for  the  soul  of  Geraldi,  y^^  pleasure  in  bearing  so  public  a  testimony 

sweet  enthusiast,**  thought  Meynell,  (who  was  ^  ^^  renewed  inUmacy ;  for  it  was  at  Brui 

BOW  on  a  visit  at  Brussels.)  "ihey  will  do  i«lg,jart  before  I  knew  you,  that  we  quairclled, 

imueh  for  yours.       But  he  kept  his  implied  .nd  iir  difference  was  generally  known.  Then 

heresy  to  himself,  respecting  Lthehnd  s  true  ^  children,  too.  would  be  sorry  not  to  go,  aa 

.  pMty  too  much  to  utter  what  he  thought  „^  ^  their  young  friends  will  be  thereT  and 

•  Waldemar  and  Cthelmd  now  imagined  them-  Madame  de  Friberg  and  her  little  girb  are 
eelvca  happily  settled  at  Brussels  for  life.    Ac-  coming  to  call  on  you  Unlay.** 

.  ooiriiagly,  they  received  the  visiu  of  their  To  be  brief,  Ethelind  gave  at  last  a  relne- 

I  frielld^  visited  them  in  return,  and  made  ac-  unt  consent,  ssying,  •*  But  allow  me  to  tell 

t^Qtintaocea  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  you,  I  go  because  it  is  your  deaire  that  I  should 

who  would,  in  two  or  three  years,  be  intro-  go;  and  it  is  a  wife*s  duty,  and  it  isaiwaya 

I  duecd  into  the  world.    But  Ethelind*s  mind  mypleasure,  to  obey  my  husband.** 

!  had  been  weaned,  by  the  trials  she  had  under-  The  appointed  evening  arrived;  and  Ethe- 

fooe,  from  any  thing  that  came  under  the  de-  Hnd  in  a  foncy  dreas,  and  Waldemar  in  a  Uoa 

flcriptioa  of  public  amusemento  or  public  balls,  domino  and  mask,  entered  the  carriage  to  coo- 

I  aod  aba  had  a  decided  averaioo  to  appear  at  vey  them  to  thia  ball,  accompanied  by  their 
« then ;  especially,  as  the  remarkable  eventa  of 

her  life  were  too  generally  known  not  to  make 

her  ao  object  for  the  gaze  of  curioaity. 

t     But  Waldemar  was  apprehensive  lest  she 

abould  carrr  her  acquired  love  of  retirement 

too  far;  and  that  when  her  children  wanted 

her  fVMlanee  into  the  world,  she  would  find, 

from  loag  disuse,  that  duty  painful  which  other- 

wiae  it  would  be  pleaaing  to  her  to  perform. 
'  AeeofdiDgly  he  resolved  to  combat  it  as  much 

•  aa  ha  could,  though  with  gentleness.  And  not 
loag  afier  the  monument  nad  been  erected  to 
tha  memory  of  Madame  Steinheim  aod  of 
Miaa,  and  when  whatever  had  a  tendency  to 

i  reeall  past  paina  bad  therefore  ceased  to  be 


two  eldest  children. 

•«  Where  does  the  Count  de  Friberg  live  !** 
ssid  Ethelind. 

Waldemar  informed  her;  but  added,  **  We 
are  not  ffoing  to  his  house ;  the  ball  ia  heUI  ai 
aome  puUie  roomsi** 

**I  wooder  at  which  of  the  public  roomal** 
mid  Ethelind.  turning  very  frint,  as  ahe  reool* 
lected  the  last  ball  Uiat  she  had  attended  at 
public  rooma  in  Bruasels.  But  Waldemar 
could  not  tell  her.  All  he  knew  was,  that  the 
entrance  to  it  was  at  a  splendid  portico  in  such 
a  street,  (mentioning  the  name  or  it,)  and  Ethe» 
liod*s  mind  was  immediately  relieved. 

When  they  arrived  at  thia  portico,  they 
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Ibiiiid  it  not  only  ■nlendid  in  trcfaitectoret  bat 
from  the  blaie  of  lights  which  adorned  it  for 
the  occasion;  and  Ethelind  mw  nothing  to  re- 
mind her  of  the  rooms  of  former  days.  Still 
she  eoald  not  enjoy  the  scene  aronnd  her ;  she 
eoold  not  hat  remember  that  her  daughters 
were  within  two  years  as  old  as  she  was  when 
she  went  to  that  ball  which  had  so  fotallr  in- 
fluenced her  future' life ;  and  she  trembled  lest 
some  unforeseen  occurrence,  as  unforeseen  as 
the  event  which  she  recalled  had  been  to  hOT, 
should  cloud  over  the  bright  morning  of  their 
days,  and  make  hereufier  again  in  tM  persons 
of  her  children.  But  Etheiind,  who  hung  on 
Madame  de  Friberg^s  arm  (a  lady  with  whom 
die  was  excessively  pleased.)  folt  it  incumbent 
on  her  to  drive  away  those  saddening,  and,  pro- 
bably, ill-founded  fears,  and  UhA  the  gaiety 
which  shefdt  not 

That  evening  Waldemar,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  Hfo^  left  the  side  of  Ethelind.  He  quit- 
ted her  in  order  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
amusement  of  talking  in  a  feigned  voice  to 
those  whom  he  knew  under  their  disguises, 
and  of  occasioning  them  a  sort  of  impatient  but 
vain  desire  to  kiK>w  who  he  was — an  amuse- 
ment well  known  to  frecjuenters  of  masque- 
rades. His  unusual  desertion,  thoufi^h  perfectly 
excusable,  did  not  tend  to  raise  ner  spirits ; 
and  long  ere  the  festive  crowd  around  felt  the 
slightest  wish  to  disperse,  Ethelind  sighed  to 
return  to  a  scene  more  congenial  to  her;  and 
nothing  but  her  dislike  to  vex  Waldemar  pre- 
vented her  from  begging  to  retire,  as  she 
knew  Madame  de  Fribcrg  and  her  husband 
would  take  care  of  her  children ;  and  hav- 
ing seen  them  already  dance  several  dances, 
even  her  maternal  pride  was  sufficiently  sa- 
tisfied. 

But  Waldemar  would  not  as  yet  allow  her 
to  leave  the  room ;  and  being  weary  of  stand- 
ing, she  left  the  arm  of  the  countess,  and  went 
to  a  retired  seat  near  a  sort  of  door  of  entrance, 
which  was  thrown  open,  and  by  that  means 
refreshed  the  rooms  considerably.  Ethelind  sat 
for  a  few  minutes  on  this  seat  lost  in  reverie, 
and  inattentive  to  the  passing  objects ;  but  sud- 
denly turning  to  look  through  this  entrance- 
door  along  the  passage  to  which  it  led — a  pas- 
sage only  faintly  illuminated  —  she  started 
from  her  seat  in  strong  and  overwhelming 
emotion;  for  she  recognised  in  that  passage 
the  very  spot  where  Geraldi,  so  many  years 
ago,  had  stabbed  his  innocent  victim ;  and 
found  that,  though  she  had  been  deceived  by  a 
new  entrance,  and  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  furniture  and  other  things, 
she  was  actually  in  those  very  rooms  where  the 
horrible  event  which  had  darkened  over  her 
destiny  had  actually  happened.  Nay,  as  that ! 
passage-entrance  appeared  neither  to  have 
been  painted  nor  cleaned,  since  the  last  time 
she  entered  it,  she  even  fancied  she  saw  some  ! 
of  the  murdered  Mina*s  blood  still  staining  the  I 
wall  and  the  floor ;  and  when  Waldemar  re- 1 


turned  to  her,  bo  ftaod  hef  B0uiy 
and  in  tho  greateaC  emotioii. 

**Take  roe  hencot  take  me  beoeef*  Ai 
cried«  «•  this  place  n  not  good  fNTBe^klai 
goawaydiieetljrl'*  And  then*  ■>«•&« 
could,  she  explained  to  him  the  ciMe  if 
distreaiy  and  the  extent  of  hv  hnrihls  i 
pickna.  WaMeinar  immedkteljr  anr  tfar 
combat  such  feelinga  wee  impomde;  he » 
solved,  therefore*  lo  remove  ber  iMfewtIr  ' 
the  place  which  celled  them  ibrtb ;  eai 
ing  assured  her  be  woold  cell  np  the 
duneetly,  he  told  her,  tbet  when  he  bed  a 
her  home  be  wooM  lelara  for  the  diikfae^ 

AcocHding^y«  be  left  iMsr,  end  tea 
dreaded  passage,  which  wee  aeeiei  the 
where  his  carriage  wee  then  etetioQedadlm 
the  new  portico;  while  Elhelindv  ae  abe  &!• 
lowed  him  with  her  eyee  till  Ue  falne  doMm| 
was  lost  in  the  crowd*  said  to  heteelC  *  Tb  It 
sure  he  will  not  wish  me  to  go  ekxig  tbst 
safe  to  the  coach,  and  peae  that  apotf 

But  to  return  to  Geraldi  Dam»  the 
of  those  sofierings  .whkb  were  now  so  fiedUf 
and  so  unexnectedly  recalled  to  the  auad  c 
Ethelind,  ana  who  at  tbet  verr  moBMBti 
thouffh  supposed  dead,  alive  in  iTmili 

Euielind  showed  her  knowledge  of  tbs 
man  heart,  in  her  coovictioa  tbet  tiie  pse 
ment  of  Geraldi  waa  not  likely  to  eradiealB  Mi 
hatred  towards  her,  but  rather  to  iecrcaso  it; 
and  in  the  enforced  solitude  of  bb  prisQe,  It 
was  for  ever  dwelling  on  hie  Uignted  p» 
pects,  and  pming  for  revenge  onoer  u  thi 
cause.  ' 

Geraldi  was,  with  reason,  vain  of  his  poi- 
sonal  advantages;  he  possessed  uocommca, 
symmetry  and  beauty  of  form  and  feature;  be: 
had  also  conscious  energy  of  character,  suffi-, 
cient  to  execute  any  project  of  his  proud  am-' 
bition ;  and  he  had  been  taught  by  his  pirtiil 
parents  to  believe  that,  could  he  acquire  wealtii 
and  connexions  by  forming  an  advanttmos 
marriage,  the  obscurity  of  his  birth  woSd  be 
forgotten,  and  his  towering  wishes  gratified.    , 

It  was  therefore  not  only  boyish  passioQ,  bot 
worldly  prudence,  which  led  him  to  endetroor 
to  recommend  himself  to  Ethelind  Man^tein; 
and  her  disdain  of  him,  which  he  attn'bulfd 
wholly  to  pride,  and  to  scorn  of  his  hamble 
birth,  stunn^  him  to  the  quick,  as  it  eonvinced 
him  that  his  parents  were  deceived  io  thinking 
he  could  ever  get  above  the  disaHvantaess  of; 
his  parentage,  and  that  the  foilore  of  all  the; 
aspirings  of  his  ambition  was  to  be  predicted , 
from  this  unfortunate  instance.     Therefore,  it| 
was  not  the  mere  circumstance  of  E!dieiiDd*8 
refusal  to  dance  with  him,  but  what  that  ci^' 
cumstance  proved^  which  maddened  the  on-' 
happy  youth  into  the  desire  of  personal  and 
immediate  vengeance ;  and  when  he  saw  Ethe- 
lind daring,  by  dancing  with  another,  thnofrb 
she  had  refused  him,  to  pass  a  personal  afTroiit 
on  him,  and  one  which  he  was  sure  she  woold 
not  have  ventured  to  pass  on  another — wbeo, 
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loo  the  had  acceptM  a  man  of  rank  as  a  part- '  (thmigfh  he  pretended  he  would  allow  him  moo- ' 
ner,  as  if  to  mark  that  aho  refused  Geraldi  on   ey  for  her  board,)  but  he  had  lent  him  a  oon- 
•ccount  of  his  beinf;  lowly  bom,  his  feeling  be-   8iderable  sum  of  money,  for  which,  on  hearinf? 
Qine  uncontrollable,  and  he  rushed  from  the   of  his  distreaaes,  he  had  cancelled  the  bond. , 
loom  to  prepare  the  meditated  ven^ance.   But  >  But  Ethel ind,  aware  of  the  vileneaa  of  hia  cha- 
that  ven^rcance  failed.  And  what  mcreaaed  the   racter,  on  hia  application  to  her,  after  her  fa- : 
■irony  of  hia  disappointment  was,  that  Mina*8   therms  death,  to  lend  him  money,  had  positively 
Itfe  and  the  reaaon  of  her  mother  were  the  un-  {  refused  to  befriend  him  in  any  way,  and  1^ 
intended  aacriticoA  of  his  reven^;  fur  they,  that  means  made  him  her  doully  enemy  aa 
kmd  both  treated  him  always  with  kind  and .  well  as  Geraldi,  whom  he,  therefore,  had  a 
ncoura^inisr  attention,  and  hia  beloved  mother !  pleasure  in  apiritincr  up  to  perseverance,  in 


had  more  than  once  received  serv'icea  from 
!  Madame  Stcinhciin. 


what  he  called  his  nuritorimi  intent wnM. 
He  had  aim  other  desii^s  on  Geraldi,  in 


Still,  time  mif^ht  not  perhaps  have  increased  '.  which  he  succeeded ;  for  that  forkirn  boy,  look- 
hia  enmity  to  Ethclind  if  it  did  not  subdue  it,  ing  on  himself  as  necessarily  an  outcast  from 
bad  he  not  met  in  the  prison  with  a  companion  society,  was  induced  by  Steinheim  to  join  with 
who  ui«d  every  art  to  mflame  his  resentment, ,  him  a  company  of  banditti,  some  of  whom  were 
and  keep  up  his  terrible  resolution  of  pursuing  then  imprisioned  with  them,  but  were  ^ing^  to 
hia  reven^re  as  soon  aa  ever  the  term  of  his  im- .  be  discharged  soon,  whose  greatest  haunt  waa 
priaonmcnt  was  over;  and  his  companbn  was  a  cavern  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  near  which, 
no  other  than  the  worthlcds  and  unnatural  aon  unconsciously,  Waldcmar  took  up  his  abode  on 
of  poor  Madame  Steinheim.  i  leaving  Ratisbon;  near  which  place  also  there 

This  man,  afler  a  series  of  proflij^cy  and  was  a  cavern,  in  which  Geraldi  and  Steinheim 
cztravaf^ancc,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for ;  lay  concealed  when  Geraldi  first  attacked  Ethe- . 


debt  ;^«nd  strange  to  say,  instead  of  avoiding, 
he  aought  the  pre:M*nce  of  the  murderer  of  his 


lind*s  life  afler  he  lefl  prison.    It  was,  there- , 
fore,  no  wonder  that  Geraldi,  who  was  allowed  , 


•iiter  and  the  destroyer  of  his  mother;  and  he   the  choice  of  a  horse  in  his  comrades*  stables 

Sioke  some  degree  of  comfort  to  the  heart  of  I  in  the  forest,  should  have  a  steed  so  swift  of 
eraldi.  by  assuring  him  that  he  forgave  him  foot,  nor  that  he  fhould  so  long  and  so  often  i 
hta  anintcnttonal  crime  while  trying  to  obtain   elude  pursuit     But  even  his  steed  did  not  al- 
•  just  revenge,  but  that  he  never  would  forgive    ways  save  him :  and  in  a  rencontre  on  the  road,  • 
BrifBU^D,  for  being  the  cause  of  his  sistcr*s   (in  which    Steinheim  was   killed,)   Geraldi, 
danger  and  death.  Giuseppe  Cclamo,  his  cousin,  and  some  of  the  ' 

iaoraltli,  who  had  witneraed,  almost  with  band,  were  taken  and  confined  at  Altenburg. ' 
disgUf"!!  the  regard  which  Steinheim  express-  But  liaving  eitcaped  from  thence,  (Eraldi  (after 
«d  for  him,  the  man  who  had  destroyed  his  his  unsticces»ful  aim  at  Ethelind  with  a  pistol) 
Bother,  (as  he  knew  that  he  himself  could  had  tied  with  (tiuspppe  in  disguise  to  England; 
■ever  have  borne  the  sight  of  the  being  who  and  therr,  (as  has  been  related  above,)  a  man 
had  murdered  his,)  waa  reconciled  to  this  un-  being  murdered  by  the  cousin  of  Geraldi,  both 
Datural  forgiveness,  by  Steinheim*s  professions ;  of  them,  fur  tliis  offence,  were  thrown  into 
of  eternal  hatred  towards  Ethelind,  as  the  real  \  prison. 

and  original  cauxt  of  the  destruction  of  those  •      But  Geraldi,  being  aware  that  nothing  could  ' 
whom  he  loved ;  and  thus,  by  administering .  be  proved  against  him^  and  that  he  probably 
food  to  his  hate,  Steinheim  succeeded  in  lulling    would  be  set  at  liberty  aeain,  tlKMight  it  expe- , 
asleep  the  good  feelings  which  would  have   dient  to  prevail  on  Giuseppe  to  change  names 
closed  hiif  heart  against  this  designing  villain,    with  him ;  and  they  agreed  that  Giuseppe  should 
Geraldi  did  not  suspect  why  Steinheim  felt   be  arraigned  under  the  name  of  (irraldi  />iira/, 
and  acted  thus.     In  the  first  place,  Steinheim   and  A«  under  that  of  Criujtf>/i|ie  CWarno.   Hence, 
waa  a  being  in  whom  seltishneaa  and  vice  had   arose  tiie  security  of  Meynell ;  a  security  in-  • 
atterly  annihilated  the  feelings  of  nature.     As  '  creased  by  the  resemblance  before  mentioned 
Mina  M*ould  have  shared  witli  him  his  paternal   of  Giuseppe  to  hia  relation.    Geraldi  congrat- 
fortune,  he  rejoiced  at  her  death,  after  the  first :  ulatcd  himself  on  the  deception  which  he  and  , 
ahock  was  over ;  and  when  the  benevolent  Man-   his  cousin  had  practiaed,  because,  when  he  was  ' 
aceina  offered  to  lake  charge  of  his  unconscious  !  liberated  from  prison,  he  knew  that  the  idea  of 
BBoCher,  and  he  took  possession  of  her  fortuno,  'his  being  no  more,  would  make  hi^  return  to , 
he  thought  Geraldi  the  greatest  benefactor  he  >  Germany  lei«  insecure  than  it  would  otherwise 
had«ver  known ;  and  ho  would  have  told  him   have  been,  and  would  also  throw  Waldemar  , 
ao  when  he  aaw  him,  had  he  not  discovered   and  tUhelind  so  completely  off  their  guard, , 
Chat  the  youth  had  affections  and  feelings  witli   that  he  might  very  likely  be  able  to  complete 
which  be  had  no  sympathy,  and  which  indeed  j  his  still  meditated  vengeance. 
he  did  not  expect  to  find  in  the  aurPUN  boy.  |      He  accordingly,  though  still  di^uised,  em- 
But  he  alrir>  liated  Ethelind,  and  hated  her  pa-   barked  at  Harwich,  and   landed  at  Ostend. 
rmta;  simply  because  he  had  injured  tliem,  and  -  While  he  was  there,  he  saw  by  a  Brussela  pa- 
they  had  Un  greativ  obliged  him.  .  per  that  Bsron  Waldemar  liad  lately  succeeded 

Manstcin  not  only  maintained  his  mother, .  to  a  large  property  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
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ToBraaali  tboKfanGetaUi  UHeaeil;  uid 
ba  ■nived  eirij  oo  tba  vmiiag  inointad  bt 
IbabBlllobtginiibrllM  Caant  ds  Fribeif; 
at  Aete  Mxy  roMit  wb«n,  boentf-mu  attn 
b^hre,  tbtt  emt  bad  takeo  pUea  whicb  wta 
tu  oMauof  makiiwhiiuanmaiiiaiidanaat- 
Mitorncia^fbr  lihl 

QeraUi  mrnlMaTd  particakn  of  tba  ioteod- 
ad  ball,  and  where  it  waa  to  be  held,  in  awflbe 
hoow,  which  b9  fbarieMlf  onterad,  becanae 
tha  aame  paper  whkh  coataioed  the  accoont 
of  WaUemar'a  change  of  abode,  kad  alio  ooi^ 
id  a  long  accoturt  oT  hia  trial  and  nppaaed 
ntion;  and  be  bad  tha  additiooal  aeenri^ 

reddHb-colanred  wig  and  blae  wbiikan, 

■od  ejre-biowB  of  the  aame  hue. 

HavinfT  heard  Iheae,  to  faim  important  par- 
ticalan,  (for  the  ftmilj  of  Waldemar  waa  one 
of  thoae  named  aoKH^at  the  conpanj  expected 
the  ball,)  Geraldi  left  the  ccAe-booae 
the  beat  means  of  effbeU 


inff  his  still  fixed  design  on  the  life  of  Etbdind ; 
while  he  thoo^t  with  Ba*age  jo;,  how  infi- 


hk^haMiiiliiiIji 
ed  some  of  Ibe  fcwawdwifi 
over  the  tenb  sT  tbn  BImi 
thfew  iM— elf,  ia  a  aoct  of  k     _ 
□r  fitial  ■•iftiif-,  OB  lbs  cmi*  oC  ■ 
nnil  mother. 

feelingsl    Andthax 

turo  baa  rejmMated  IMj  MatliaA  la  d^ 

deterred ftom nmtderaf  heniatfrngmiii 
fencelea  kinb  faf  hk  trntmUnat^^mami 
father. 

'-Hadhe«DlnwmbIed'ar>falbraahidt^ 

Is  it  than  visidoUT  to  bdin%  AatitM 
very  moinant  wbaa  bnBaa  bewa  nasB^ 
point  of  oonmittiiw  Dm  wont  MtMH^A^n 
the  most  oapaUe  of  bmng  woifcad  afoa  Wml 
nwtiTe^  if  preaented  to  Iheir  mmr  V 
t  while  Gvraldn  beu  wij 


lindontActM  ,  _,._ 

the  ofibnee  which  he  reaented,  and  where 
innocent  rtrl  whom  he  esteemed,  had  paid  the 
G)rieit  of  her  offeiidinK- 

"I  Asllthen,'*  nid  he,"re»engo  notoni; 
mjr  injur;,  but  that  of  Hina  Steinheim!"  And 
Ml  eager  was  ha  to  enjojr  Ibis  complete  satia- 
(kction  to  hii'  hatred,  [hst  he  fell  even  life  in. 
diSercnl  to  him.  when  compared  with  the  iu- 
lercHla  of  this  great  revenge. 

When  hi9  plans  were  nearly  arranged,  he 
went  to  the  cslhedral,  in  order  to  visit  the 
grave  of  his  parents,  s  pious  duty  which  he 
paid  as  soon  aa  he  was  liberated  from  prison, 
seven  years  before,  and  which  no  consideration 
could  have  led  him  to  omit  paying  again  on  his 
return  to  Brussels.  Accordingly,  lie  bought 
flowers  to  strew  over  that  grave,  which  was 
unnoticed  and  unknown  by  any  other  eye. 
And  this  being,  who  was  nicditstin;;  the  fiir- 
bidden  crime  of  murder,  with  scrupulous  punc- 
tuality was  preparing  to  fulfil  the  command- 
ment of"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother;" 
not,  however,  with  the  wish  of  obeying  the 
awful  voice  that  bed  crsn minded  it,  but  merely 
from  s  feeling  of  filial  tenderness,  of  which 
even  his  hsbits  of  life,  and  his  atrocious  guilt 
in  prospect,  could  not  divest  him. 

On  entering  the  church,  he  was  arrested  on 
his  way  to  his  parents'  grave,  by  the  aight  ofs 
new  monument;  and  he  started  with  minted 
emotion,  at  seeing  by  the  light  of  the  lamp 
over  it,  thst  it  was  ereclcd  to  the  memory  of 
his  tiro  viclitiu,  victims  deeply  regretted  by 
him ;  and,  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  as  he 
had  experienced  before,  with  the  tame  hand 
intended  to  take  the  life  of  her  who  had  watch- 
ed with  exemplary  tenderness  over  that  exiat- 


persuBMOD  W 

andth^bad      ,  .     . ,  _, 

tentiona,  been  at  band  to  adireaa  hb  IM  Mj 
ings,  the  ndhn  deed  night  bava  bMS  p» 
vented,  and  Ethdind  aaved  !  Bad  aq  «i| 
bidden  him  look  ftrwaid  onea  moca  wkh  b^^j 
and  said  to  huB,  **Yaa  areaappoaeddea^ml 
may,  in  a  fbragn  land  and  under  annbli  mi 
begin  life  and  fema  anew,"  be  migfat,  perinptj 
have  been  excited  to  tango  hia  dcipccata  mi', 
terrible  intentioDL  | 

But  no  voice  spoke  to  him  ftm  theacM^M 
ninrl)l<!,  nor  did  the  prophetic  priest  addna 
hiiii  Irom  the  altar,  to  "call  the  sinner  To  rr- 
pcnUiice  i"  but  be  rose  frotn  hii  parents'  ^I^ 
sighed  as  he  passed  the  tomb  of  two  of  hit  oft- 
timK,  and  then  repaired  to  the  spot,  whence  bt 
was  resolved  lowaich  for  the  moment  toipra; 
upon  anothtr  victim. 

As  soon  as  the  carriages  began  to  airire  it 
the  illuminated  portico^  which  I  have  bciisT 
described,  Geraldi  concealed  himwlf  behind 
the  crowd  assembled  to  see  the  company  aligbt, 
and  watched  for  the  airisal  of  the  &mily  |f 
Waldemar. 

WaldeoMr  slighted  first,  andGeialdi  look 
particular  notice  of  the  decoration  of  hia  bit, 
and  the  colour  of  his  dominoL  His  naib,  abieh 
he  held  in  his  hand,  was,  he  obaeire^Oily  s 


tained  the  bet  of  her  being  there,  be  aii  pre- , 
paring  to  depart,  when  he  mw  WaMenar  dt(f 
Borocthing  as  he  tied  on  his  niask,belbrtbe: 
followed  Ethel ind  and  bis  children.  GenUi 
took  up  what  he  dropped,  and  found  it  to  beef 
the  greatest  imporiance  to  his  purpose;  for  it 
was  the  ticket  of  admisaioa  for  masks,  andM^ 
name  was  written  on  the  back  of  IL 

"Every  circumstsnce  favoura  my  dengi^' 
thought  Geraldi,  and  he  immediately  went  u 
s  place  where  he  knew  maaquerade  diuM' 
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j  were  to  be  procured.  On  the  counter  lay  the  difficulty  in  efToctinjr  his  purpose ;  fi>r,  taking 
*  felloK'-domiiio  to  \Vildcinar*fs  and  a  hat,  which  |  him  tor  Waldcniar«  iihc  advanced  a  few  stepii 
'  under  hi^direction  in  a  short  time  was  the  very  to  meet  him,  and  eaj^erly  put  her  hand  m  his, 
ocMinterpart  of  hi» ;  and  on  hid  pretendin{r  dit^  |  which  trembled  with  enioliun.  But  finding 
1  catiiifaction  with  tlic  domino  and  the  hat,  the  \  that  he  led  her  along  the  dreaded  paseage,  she 
lahopman  said,  he  could  only  aivurc  him  that  crietl,  "  Oh  !  not  that  way  !  Force  me  not  to 
J  the  Baron  lie  Waldemar  hud  been  then*,  and  ffo  that  way !  It  would  make  the  liorrid  scene 
1  had  chosen  t  hat  and  domino  exactly  the  bamc  live  over  again  before  me  !*' 
( in  every  particular.  !      Still,  however,  he  dragged  her  alonsft  to  the 

IThi»  was  enoiigh ;  —  and  desiring  a  porter  ■  wonder  and  alarm  of  Ktliclmd.  whose  (slightest 
might  follow  with  them  to  his  ht>tel,  he  led  the  ',  wish  had  usually  power  over  her  husband;  ami 
^  way  thither,  and  a^Kumed  the  fatal  disguise;  spite  of  her  struggles  he  had  now  dragged  her 
jbut  he  concealed  the  domino  with  a  large  to  the  spot,  stained,  as  she  l)elieved,  with 
;  Italian  ferriola ;  and  unmasked  repaired  to  the  ,  Mina*s  blood,  when  a  well-known  voice  ex- 
I  scene  of  action,  to  watch  for  the  best  opportu-  claimed,  —  **  Yes !  the  scene  shall  indeed  live 
'  nity  uf  ma^king  and  using  the  ticket  owr  airain  before  thee!**  and  in  an  instant  she 

Tic kctj<  were,  he  found,  received  at  the  door   felt  the  assassin*s  dagger  in  her  side!     And 
.  of  the  wtU-remrmhrrrd  passa^e^  as  well  as  at   when  Waldcmar,  who  was  seeking  her,  drew 
;  the  portico;  and  Gcraldi  thought  it  would  bo  -  near  with  Madame  de  Fribcrg,  he  received  her 
be^t  for  him  to  show  his  at  the  farmer  place,    bleeding  and  insensible  in  hi»  arms, 
aa  It  was  ill  lighted,    lie  then  entered  the  ball- '      (leraldi  immediately  tried   to  escape,  and 
room,  in  order  to  try  how  fur  he  might  venture  !  would  have  done  so —  for  he  was  armed  and 
jlo  mingle  in  the  crowd  without  fear  of  being   desperate  —  had  not  his  ma^k  dropt  oli|  which 
{ found  out  as  an  intruder ;  and  having  done  so, ;  cauiaed  him  to  be  recogniscMl  and  seize<i  by  the  ' 
he  nw  that,  if  he  took  care  to  avoid  being  in  ;  officers  of  justice,  who  having  found  out  that  ■ 
the  same  room  with  Waldemar,  he  was  in  no  -  (luis^'ppe  had  been  executed  under  the  name 


danger  of  detection,     lie  had  been  addressed  ,  of  (lernldi,  and  that  the  latter  had  returned  to. 
jaeveral  times  as  Waldemar,  and  had  heard, —  \  Bruicsels,  had  been  all  day  in  pursuit  of  him, ' 

'*  Ay,  you  will  not  speak  ;  but  we  know  you, '  had  traced  him  to  the  roomi;,  and  were  on  tlio ' 

baion,?  to  of\en.  that  he  found  he  indeed  look-    watch  to  seize  him. 

I  ed  the  man  whom  he  wished  to  appear ;  but       To  resist  them  was,  he  soon  found,  imposai- 
I  aeeing  the  real  Waldemar  enter  the  room,  he   ble ;  and  he  was  once  more  (for  the  »ame  crime  | 
>  retired  at  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered.       committed  on  the  Mame  gpot^  twenty-one  yean ! 
I      It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Waldemar.  at    before)  confined  in  the  $ame  yriMon,  I 

lth*7  d*^ire  of  Kthelind,  went  in  search  of  her ;      But  Waldemar  was  wholly  unconscious  of 
!  carriage;  and  Geraldi,  who  had  taken  oil  his   the  projected  escape,  or  fortunate  detention,  of  j 
'mask  airain,  and  had  bidden  his  domino  with'  the  murderer;  he  saw  nothincr,  he  was  con- 
!  hu  cloak,  (which  he  hail  given  to  a  by-standiT  ;  scious  of  nothing  —  but  the  murdered  object  j 
'to  hold  tor  him,)  saw  Kthelind  pnle  and  trem* '  whom  he  held  in  his  arms;  on  whom  he  vain-| 

bling  standing  at  the  foi»t  of  the  pssage ;  and    ly  lavished  every  tender  and  endearinir  epithet,  > 

was  convinced,  by  the  look  of  h(irn>r  which  \  and  vainly  conjured  to  i^peak  to  him  once  more, ! 

her  countenance  assumed  wlionever  licr  eye  '  and  look  on  him  once  more.  j 

involuntarily  glanced  towards  the  spot  where '      Assistance  was  sent  for  and  procured  im-  ■ 

■  Mina  tell,  that  the  uhole  sc*>ne  had  recurred    mediately,  while  Ethclind  was  carried  and  laid  ' 
In  her  as  stron^rly  as  if  it  had  then  happened,   on  the  same  bed  on  uhich  the  bleeding  body 
He  was  not  surpriM*d,  thcretbrc,  to  hear  Wal-   of  Mina  had  reposed;  and  for  hours  Kthelind  ■ 
demar  calling  tor  his  servants,   and   telling    seemed  as  certainly  dead  as  Mina  herself.         1 

<  tiiem.  as  their  ladv  was  taki^n  ill,  that  they  But  at  length  one  of  the  miflical  attendants 
should  CO  away  instantly.  **  But,**  he  added,  observed  that  there  was  a  little  movement  of  j 
**  the  carria:Te  must  iso  round  and  get  as  near  the  pulse,  and  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  ap- : 
the  portico  as  possible,  as  your  lady  ciift  coriie  (R'arance  of  death  was  occasioned  not  hj  tlie  j 
up  this  |>as»ar:c;  tlierefi»re  I  will  go  with  you,  loss  of  blfMxl,  or  by  the  uound,  but  was  a  deep  j 
and  see  how  far  we  bhall  have  to  walk.**  swoim,  the  conse<iuence  of  excess  of  terror. 

Thes«^  diHTtions,  and  this  care  t4)  i^ave  tiie  '  The  instant  Waldemar  heard  this  opinion,  i 
fpelin?!<  of  Ktlflind.  were,  alas  !  the  means  of  he  start«>d  up  from  \\\s  station  at  the  pillow  of] 
placing  her  in  the  way  oi  di*struction.  ,  Klh«.'lind,  and  seizing  the  physician's  hand,  ex* ' 

•"Now  IS  my  tinif,"  ttiouL'ht  the  lUteninir   claimed,  ••S.ivelu-rl  save  her !  and  command  < 
asBas«in.     Then   throwing  otf  his  cliuik  and    my  life  and  fi»rtiin«^!**  uhile  a  M>rt  of  d«'lirious| 
re«uming  his  mask,  while  the  hy-standcrs  sup*   joy  Miccetil«-<1  his  bctiire  frenzied  dritpair. 
pns>>i  the  L'entlemnn  was  playini;  wine  mas-       The  put*e  of  Kthiliiid  ikiw  jrrew  stronger 
qu^rade  trick,  he  grajsp*4l  his  dagger,  and  pre- '  and  stnin!;tT;  but   as  the  blood  still  flowed 

'  par<^i  fur  the  work  of  death.  faster  ami  taster  fntin  thi>  wound,  every  possi- 

Ktht.'lind.  in«'anwhilt\  was  anxiously  expect-    ble  eff()rt  was  made  to  ^top  the  bleeding;  and  ■ 

■  ini;  tfiv  ri'turn  of  \\  aldcinar,  and  watch inif  for    wh^n   these  effort ;«  wi-re  successfid,   it  was ' 
the  blue  domino,     iieraldi,  therefore,  had  little  ■  judged  expedient  to  remove  the  sufferer  from 


vne;  u  Ae  would,  on 
—,  recollect  only  too  well, 
-d  she  had  berseir  knell  be- 
se  ol'  her  friend. 
WHS  procured,  and  Elhe- 
bouse  of  the  Count  de 
t  no  ^rent  distance;  and 
onveyed  into  a  chamber, 
md  giied  an  the  objccta 
I8l  it  wsB  wllhoul  any 
<r;  and  the  rapid  pulae, 
:.-_.:-^eve.       -■ 
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im*M\y  preBE.ii  lo  her  mind.  She  knen  ,ru 
I  me,  and  she  saw  no  image  but  thai  of  Geraldi ; 
whom  she  was  constantly  invoking  to  lake  her 
life,  aoJ  Hpare  <li»t  of  her  adored  bueband ;  and 
while  that  h<iab*nd  was  holding  her  burning 
hind  in  hia,  and  absorbed  in  watching  her  ever- 
varying  cbcek,  ehe  used,  in  the  modt  pathetic 
I  accenta,  to  dciploro  hia  cruel  sbaenc?,  anil  la- 
ment hia  unkjndnesa  in  leating  her  exposed  to 
'he  fury  of  Ueraldi. 

She  would  then  cooiure  Vi'alJemar  himself 

eo  id  seaiob  of  Waidemar,  and  bring  him 

ber ;  unconscious  tliat  bis  bitter  teara  fell 

upon  her  supplicating  hands,  and  thai  she  waa 

speaking  daggers  lo  the  head  of  her  husband, 

nearly  ae  terrible  aa  the  dagger  of  Gerald  i. 

Bui  at  length,  with  the  fever,  the  delirium 
Bnbsided ;  and  Ethetind  recognieral  the  anxious 
husband,  who  had  eo  fondly  watched,  ami  so 
fervenlly  pmyed,  beside  ber  frenzied  pillow 
during  so  many  sleepless  nights.  But  the  re- 
cognition wa9  too  calm,  and  she  seemed  not 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  overwhelming  emotions 
of  ihankfulnese  and  joy,  which  oppressed  VVal' 
demar  and  choked  hia  ullerance. 

All  danger  for  her  life  was,  however,  at  an 
end,  and  the  odI;  fear  remaining  was  for  her 

One  idea  was  predominant,  and  Ibat  vag, 
that  Ueraldi  was  nol  really  taken,  though  she 
was  told  thai  he  was  certainly  in  prison. 

"Did  I  ever  deceive  you,  deareeM"  said 
Waldemar. 

"No;  but  yon  have  been  deceived,  and  may 
be  K)  again." 

"  Well  then — if  I  go  to  ibe  prison  and  see 
Geraldi  in  Irons,  will  you  believe  it  1" 

*■  I  will." 

And  Waldemar  went  lo  the  prison,  agoniz- 
ing a«  the  visit  was  lo  biui. 

Waldemar  was  far  mora  agitated  than  Ge- 
raldi, when  throutth  a  (jraled  window  be  be- 
held the  Btill  striking  form  and  countenance  I 
of  the  unrelenting  ruffian,  I 

Ueraldi  knew  him  instantly,  dark  as  was  bis  . 
dungeon;  and  eprinflng  up  wiib  a  violence  ' 
that  made  the  clanginB  of  bis  fetlem  sound  lo  : 
the  inmost  muI  of  Waldemar,  he  demanded  i 


"what  the  intrusion  meant;  and  if  Out  hna 
de  Waldemar  came  to  triumph  over  ba  fat « 

"No,"  replied  Waldemar,  **  I  did  not  cant 
to  insult  you,  but  to  oblige  my  injam!  wA.' 

"Yoor  wife!  —  is  she  not  deu  IbenV Mr 
manded  GeraldL  i 

"  No — and  she  is  even  oat  of  daagn."        ' 

I  will  not  endeavour  lo  describe  t£e  hnrikk 
regrets  of  Geraldi.  mingled  occvakodl] 
the  bitter  lamenuiions  for  tfae  deaUia  it  Ik 
dame  Steinbeim  and  Iha  loMiceail  Miaa;  «i 
an  avowal  of  the  meloncbolj  jrfeMim 
which  be  had  strewed  their  tomb  with  Aavot 

Waldemar,  while  Genldi    paused  te 
breath,  could  not  help  ob»erviaj>,  "  that  Bd» 
''-^  '-'OR  as  innocent  a  victim  ma  Mioa  and  Iff 


n^hen  she  tern 
me — when  her  pride  made  herrcfucebeth 
In  the  dsnce  lo  the  son  of  Theresa  Dtaval ; . 
when  she  even  danced  with  anolJierll>eM»- 
menl  after!     The  poor  hind  SteinbeioH 
Morned  Gerald! — and  I  kUleJ  tkan  ;- 
the   proud  one,  li«ea!     O  tny 
and  sh^  Uvea  to  trium]^  in  it !" 

"No  — she  lives  to  depiore  it;  ftrtketo 
neper  felt  resentment  towards  yoo.  GanMi[ 
and  before  1  leave  you,  it  is  my  daly  ptshain 
in  pity  to  your  •uflcringi^  to  assure  yon  dW 
Ethelind  forgives  and  prays  for  yoo.' 

■' Forgives  ne .' — ihe  Kir^ves  aie/ — Wktf 
has  she  to  forgive !  Sbe  has  hod  ycam/ln^ 
plneea;  she  baa  had  a  lifeof  trecdeottOffriad- 
ship,  of  gratilied  affectiont^  of  imMaiMd  tcpv- 
tation,  and  probably  of  high  respect  and  bee 
And  what  has  my  life  been  t — -and  aJl  the 
sequence  of  her  devilish  pride,  which  bliehitd 
the  coTnmcDcement  of  it !  I  loved  ber,  fkam 
de  Waldemar,  baby  as  I  was ;  I  loved  tier,  tat 
Ehe  knew  it ;  and  yet  she  bumbled 
she  wounded  me  to  the  very  soul !  True,  )«•■ 
sion  waa,  from  the  busy  suggesUcca  of  pnie. 
Instantly  swallowed  up  In  hatred —  but  tl  Ihi 
moment  irf  her  scorn  I  was  an  object  of  pitj; 
and  she — she  made  uie,  from  the  C0Dse<;ae«ita 
of  that  evening,  an  object  of  abhorrence  aid 
an  outcast  of  society ! — Forgive  mt .'  She  far. 
give  me.'  No;  she  shoold  implore  ntj  lir^iTP- 
ness,  for  having  blasted  all  the  tkil  pFotnae  cf 
my  youth,  and  for  having  shut  the  prenat  and 
the  future  world  eijoally  against  me!" 

Here  Geraldi  paused  In  ftrong  andoBttting 
emotion.  And  Waldemar — howevei-wiMlaiu  | 

stnncc  appeared  lo  bim.  and  howenr  MH^ 
ibe  mind  of  the  man — forgot  all  other  leahna 
in  pity  for  his  blaat«^  prospects;  ud 
solemn  earnestness  be  conjured  him  to  tel 
if  there  was  any  way  in  which  he  cddM 
him,  or  oblige  him;  and  if  he  woaU  like  lo 
receive  Epiriloal  couilbtt  fhmi  any  particular 

"  Serve  me  •"  raid  Geraldi,  "  why,  ay.  Free 
me  from  these  fetters,  prevail  on  my 
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to  drop  their  prosecution  afrainst  me,  ind  give  i 
ap  your  own ;  will  you  do  that !     You  sec  I 
pat  your  sincerity  to  a  strong  test,  and  a^ik  a 
great  ser\'ice  of  you." 

■*  You  do;  and  one  I  cannot  perform,  as  your 
eolar{;ement  is,  vou  know,  incompatible  with 
ny  wife*s  aafctv/* 

**  It  is  so ;  and  you  cannot  save  me,  and  ouchi 
I  BoC  to  save  me ;  therefore  why  do  you  pretend 
to  offer  me  your  services  1*' 

**  Auy^ht  ehe  that  I  could  do  I  would  da** 
**  But  there  is  only  one  effectual  service,  and 
that  you  cmn't  do ^  Away  with  you  !  —  As  to 
'  qiiritual  aid,  when  1  want  it  I  Ml  send  for  it** 
And  Waldcmar  returned  home. 
••Well,**  said  Ethelind,  with  a  distrustful 
lie  *'you  have  not  seen  him;  he  is  fled 
again,  I  know.** 

However,  the  assurances  of  Waldemar  ro- 
j  moved  this  impression,  thou£rh  nothing  could  ' 
I  convince  her  that  he  would  not  cwapc  again ;  - 
I  and  she  often  earnestly  begecd  Waldcmar  to 
I  let  her  retire  into  the  safe  walls  of  a  convent 
,  And  so  sure  was  she  that  Gcraldi  would  be  ac- 
I  quitted  at^e  trial  which  was  tlien  going  on, 
I  that  Waldemar  promised  to  attend  the  conclu-  j 
'  aioB  of  it  in  person ;  and,  if  Goraldi  was  ac- 
■  quitted  both  of  the  robbery  and  murder,  to  ro- 
I  turn,  and  convey  her  immediately  into  a  con- 
t  vent 

I      But  Geraldi  was  convicted,  and  condemned 
'  to  execution.    Still,  as  two  days  were  to  elapse 
I  before  the  sentence  was  to  take  place,  Ethe- 
lind, with  that  calm  determination  which  was 
'  BO  alarming  to  behold,  persisted  in  believing 
he  would  escape;  and   was  every  moment 
>  starting,  and  fancying  he  was  on  the  stairs,  or 
j  at  the  window ;  and  Waldemar  knew  not  how 
'  lo  eombat  this  evidently  diseased  state  of  nen-- 
!  one  feeling.     However,  she  seemed   pleased 
I  with  the  klea  of  his  going  again  to  the  prison, 
and  he  went 

Geraldi*8  face  was  turned  towards  the  grate 
when  Waldemar  reached  it ;  but  he  was  so 
abnrbcd  in  thought  that  he  was  unconsciou:* 
of  his  approach ;  and  his  countenance  was  so 
fiill  of  wtK,  and  so  devoid  of  the  fierceness 
which  usually  distinguished  it,  that  Waldemar 
bdbeld  him  with  eyes  tearful  with  compassion. 
At  length  Geraldi  saw  him,  and  approaching 
him  aakl,  •*  Baron  Waldemar,  why  you  thus 
persist  to  visit  me  I  know  not;  but  I  am  told 
you  are  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  I  believe  you 
do  not  come  to  insult  the  wretched.** 

••  No,  on  my  soul  !**  said  Waldemar,  speak- 
ing in  strong  and  evident  emotion. 

Geraldi  looked  at  him  as  if  he  would  have 
I  read  his  inmost  heart— ^  Is  your  wife  dead,  or 
I  dying!** 

I     •*  No,  she  lives,  and  will  live.** 
I     •*  Then  is  that  tear  for  me  I  —  I  thank  you. 
Had  such  a  man  so  felt  fur  me  when  1  lirst ' 
erred,  perhap$  I  should  not  have  been  the 
thing  I  am.** 
"I  firmly  believe  it.** 

4l» 


^  Again  1  thank  you,**  said  Gerald L  **  Baron 
Waldcmar,**  he  continued,  ''I  have  seen  a 
priest  since  you  left  me,  and  he  has  told  me 
what  has  altered  my  feeling  much  towards 
Ethelind  Manstein.  I  find  that  with  all  her 
pride  she  owned  that  Geraldi  Duval  had  a  soul. 
I  find  that,  believing  me  dead,  she  ordered 
masses  both  at  Prague  and  here,  to  be  said  for 
the  »oul  of  Geraldi  Duval :  she  made  me  of 
importance  in  one  way,  however ;  and  1  thank 
her  too.  — Yes,  and  1  believe  I  am  glad  I  did 
not  kill  her ; — and — yca-^yea — 1  believe  I  for- 1 
give  her.  And  now,**  he  added,  as  if  willing ! 
to  escape  from  any  witness  of  his  deep  emo- 
tion, "  leave  me,  leave  me.** 

^  Would  I  could  save  you  !**  exclaimed  Wal- 
demar, with  that  tone  and  in  that  accent  of 
sincerity  which  carries  conviction  to  the  heart 
of  the  hearer. 

**  You  cannot ;  but  I  am  told  that  my  Re- 
DEEMEa  CAM,  and  1  endeavour  to  believe  it. 
Farewell  !** 

"  You  shall  have  the  prayers  of  us  all,**  said 
Waldemar;  and  hastened  away. 

The  next  morning  Geraldi  expiated  his 
crimes  on  the  scaffold,  where  his  demeanour, 
tliou;:li  manly,  was  not  hardened ;  and  tlie  ac- 
count of  his  last  moments  was  such  as  to 
gratify  the  feeling  heart  of  Waldemar. 

But  no  one  could  persuade  Ethelind  that  he 
WHS  really  dead ;  she  was  sure  that  he  even  \ 
contrived  to  deceive  the  executioner,  and  that ; 
he  feigned  death ;  and  Waldemar  feared  that 
her  reason  would  never  perfectly  return.  But 
as  desperate  cases  require  desperate  cures,  be 
waited  on  the  magistrate,  and  obtained  leave! 
to  bring  Ethelind  to  see  the  body  of  Geraldi 
before  it  was  clad  in  the  liabiliments  of  the 
grave.  And  that  aflernoon,  without  telling 
Ethelind  whither  he  was  carrying  her,  he  led 
her  to  the  n»nm  that  contained  the  remains  of 
her  now  powerless  enemy.  **  Look  thero,  in- 
credulous Ethelind  !**  said  Waldemar ;  **  look 
on  that  well-known  face,  and  tell  me  if  you  do 
not  indeod  see  Geraldi  !*'  | 

Ethelind  started  with  instinctive  terror  at; 
the  sight  of  those  features ;  and  said  in  a  hur- 
ried voice,  **  But  he  is  only  sleeping !     Let  us 
away;  he  will  kill  me,  you  know,  when  he 
wakes  again  !** 

Waldemar*s  heart  now  died  within  him,  and 
he  feared  even  the  sight  would  not  restore  her ' 
to  sane  perception.    But  he  peri^isted. — "*  Look 
again,  dearest  Ethelind  !  nay,  move  not  so  soft- ; 
ly;  nothing  but  the  last  dread  trumpet  cani 
awake  him  now.**  I 

Etiielmd  shuddered,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,' 
**  The  lastt  dread  trumpet !  O,  then,  poor  Ge- ' 
raldi  !**  She  now  approached  »till  nearer ;  and  | 
as  she  saw  that  cheek,  once,  and  always  in-: 
deed,  so  round,  and  so  blooming,  now  sunk,  < 
and  pale,  and  livid ;  and  wht>n  i-he  beheld  those  > 
"  hritfht  and  terrUA^  eyed**  fast  closed  in  the 
unyielding  film  of  death  —  the  once  full,  red, 
and  scornful  lip,  now  wan,  thin,  and  shut  up^ 


tightness  of  dianlulion, 
»?e,  Hnd  n  rising  sob  in- 

initantly  revived,  nnd  he 
Llielind,  touch  llist  haiul, 
tbj  innocent  life,  lliough 
lie  to  bun  Ihee  no  more." 
ik  tbe  hind  of  Elhelind, 
IS  band  of  Genldi.  As 
ijf  cotdncfli,  that  coldness 
UDgl  that  coldnon  which 
I,  Biid  which  death  atooc 
touch  ciirrlcd  convictJoo 
te«r>,  luDg  Btrangera  to 
'  torrents  from  hot  eye» ; 
!  in  her  huEbuHi's  arniii, 


',  for  DOW  this  sight  is  too  m..      i.. 
im  that  hour  Btbelind   was  TuoLor 
~-i  oTiDind  BB  well  a»  of  body;  and  "•^••i 
t  aince  disturbed  her  hsppiiiE^sa  or 
r   fami)]',  though  b  sudden  gloom 
^.creprends  the  countenance  both  of  n 
maraud  Elhelind  whenever  the  idea  of  Ge 
is  recalled  lo  Uicm ;  but  that  gloom  la  occaBuui- 
ed  by  generouB  feeling  for  bis  fiile,  not  by  re- 
aentincnt  of  his  crime.     And  Ethelind,  while 
''"ilemplaling  the  bright  prospects  of  her  own 
a,  regrets  that  she  was  the  means  of  blight 
the  fair  promise  of  the  youtliful  UeraldL 


[Tma  atory  is  founded  on  a  fact  which  wm 
related  to  roe  as  follows: — About  twenty  years 
n,  a  boy  at  Brutaels,  haviNg  been  rejected 
a  partner  al  a  ball,  by  a  girl  about  hii  own 
^  B  which  was  not  much  more  than  twelve, 
be  left  the  balL-room,  went  to  a  coSec  house, 
and  dnok  several  glasses  of  wine ;  then  lay 


to  the  heart ;  but  in  his  flutter  he  had  mistaken 
the  ol^ect,  and  he  bad  Btabbcd  her  companion. 
He  was  instaotly  seized,  and  w  he  was  led  to 
prison,  be  approached  hia  intended  victim,  and 
eaid,  "Je  It  refrotiierni  un  jour!"  On  ac- 
count of  his  extreme  youth  his  sentence  was 
not  death,  but  inipriaoninent  for  twenty  years. 
The  term  of  his  imprisonment  is  now  about  lo 


THE  WELCOME  HOME; 


THE  BALL. 

"  How  lorlunale  is  it  for  me,  with  my  impa- 
tient spirit,"  said  Ronald  Bresdalbane  to  Ge- 
neral Monthermer,  as  they  were  travelling 
from  Portsmouth  lo  London,  '■  thai  I  have  you 
with  me  as  a  companion  to  beguile  Ihe  length 
of  the  way !" 


eerily."  replied  liie  General ;  ••  and  afWt  a  » 
sidence  in  India  of  sixteen  yean  ami  upwuiK 
my  eagerness  to  reach  London,  and  gvt  aj' 
bueinera  transacted  there,  that  I  may  hasU*  t> 
my  native  place,  is  a»  great  as  yotira." 

"  .Ay  !"  replied  the  enlhomastic  and  Mtkal 
Bresdntbane.  who  was  many  jean  rfmftt 
than  the  General ;  '■  but  my  native  pHM,  ■$ 
Highland  home,  is  such  an  oohuiUBe  ipal 

0  Scotland,  dear  Scotland  !  MM  of  On  wn- 
lain  and  the  vole !  land  of  beaiitiM  «nM« 
nnd  of  brave  men  i  land  of  genina  and  ef  HB(t 
land  of  kindness  and  of  ho«piulily !  I  brVf  t* 
thee  an  unehaneed  heart,  my  coonuy.  oiid  i| 
conviction  Ihst  there  is  noughl  like  lii««  uju 
■  ho  habitable  globe  \" 

.,-J  Bresdalbane  been  so  &itiina<o  u  t> 
ave  read  the  eulogium  lately  paieed  by  •  CT^{ 
in  orator  on  this  beloved  land  of  bta  buUk.  ib) 
9  admirable  speech  on  the  educatioaof  lte| 
tV>r,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  borrowed  tu*| 
idngnage;  and  would  have  exelatmed,  "Wliat; 
part  of  Ibe  world  into  which  Scotchmen  larr. 
emigrated,  have  they  not  beneliteri'  VS'hil' 
pari  where  they  have  emtgraleil,  bava  thcyl 
not  conferred  more  benefits  upoa  tbaa  Itwf 

UenetsI  Mmlhermer,  who  lond  bii  on 

country  loo  n-cil  not  to  be  able  la  make  bI1«^ 
anccs  for  national  pride  in  others  repliod  viA 
a  benevolent  smile.  "  I  fully  admit  (be  tniSk 
of  what  yoD  have  said  of  Sootlaod ;  for  I  ta** 
gazed  enamoured  on  its  women,  listened  wilk 
deitght  to  the  eloi|uence  of  its  oralon.  ha%* 
hung  enraptured  on  its  melodies,  and  read  KKbl 
ever-new  transport  the  works  of  its  poets  ill' 
lis  writers.  1  have  also  had  my  inmiBl  Mtj 
warmed  by  its  boepitalily ;  sod  who  that  bMi 
ever  seen  and  been  welcomed  to  the  metropyi 
lis  of  your  country,  Breadalbane,  but  moil  [»■' 
member  it  with  grateful  pleasure  lo  the  end  sfi 
his  existence,  and  almwt  pine  to  behold  Edio-' 
burgh  again." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  GeficTal.''| 
cried  the  warm-hearted  Caledonian,  gtai^nYJ 
his  hand  esgerty ;  "  then  let  me  one  day  ae^! 
come  you  there."  | 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  the  General.  laajrUnf,! 
"can  vou  not  in  return  aay  aometbing in pniie ' 
of  po.;r  Old  England  1"  1 

"  Oh :  much,  much :  but  you  are  yoonttfi 
such  an  eulogy  on  your  country,  Ihat'l  affd 
say  nothing  except  Ihat  amorttrst  the  otter  rf>-[ 
iigation9  which  she  has  conferred  on  the  woild, 

1  rank  very  highly  indeed  that  of  b«r  hain; 
produced  a  General  MoDlhermer," 

"  You  make  me  blush,  Breadalbane,"  replvd 
Monthermer,  "  and  1  know  not  how  to  Aow 
my  sense  of  such  courtesy." 

"  I  will  tell  you  how ;  come  and  visit  ise  ii 

my  own  dear  little  Highland  home,  and  lei  me 

show  you  lo  my  fiimily  and  my  friend*.    Oli! 

such  a  scene  !     I  cannot  think  of  it  witk- 

tears  of  rapture.    The  rocks,  the  g^»^: 


•^ 
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getlier  in  the  atme  ship  had  mttured  into  inti* 
nwcy. 

A  two  days*  journey  brought  General  Mod- 
thermer  in  tight  of  hia  native  place ;  whose 
spires  he  saw  many  miles  before  him,  rising 
darkly  on  the  glowing  back-ground  made  1^ 
the  setting  sun. 

**  That  IS  one  advantace  I  have  over  Breid- 
albane,**  said  the  General  to  himself^  while  his 
lip  quivered  with  strong  and  afiectionate  emo- 


tiie  lake,  Oh !  —  do  not  think  me  a  romantic 

idioC  when  I  own,  that  I  pity  every  one  who  is 

Boi  born  in  a  mountainous  oountrr.    It  is  so 

impossible,  1  think,  for  a  man  to  be  as  much 
^  mttnched  to  a  flat,  unpicturesqne  home,  as  to 
I  one  like  mine.  1  doubt  whether  one*s  affec- 
I  lion  far  ooe*s  relations  is  not  stronger,  when 

ene  associates  their  image  with  that  of  fine 
I  country,  and  —  and  —  Ah!  I  see  you  laugh, 
I  General,  and  1  dare  say  you  think  you  are  as 

inpatient  to  atiyour  parents  and  relations  in   tion.    **  As  my  native  place  is  on  a  dead  flat. 


file  flat  part  of  England  in  which  they  live,  as  1  can  see  it  so  much  sooner  than  he  can  his. 

I  am  to  reviait  mine  and  the  girl  of  my  heart.  Mistaken  young  man !  to  be  sure  he  has  more 

residing  amidst  all  the  prodigality  of  nature.**  and  nearer  relations  to  welcome  him  than  I 

» 1  am  sure  of  it,**  replied  the  General,  with  *»^c ;  but  can  his  heart  beat  more  strongly  at 

a  aigh.     •*  Parents,  alas!  1  have  not  now  to  ^  thought  of  a  reunion  with  them  than  mine 

wekxMDe  me,**  he  added,  passing  the  back  of  ^«*  *t  ^»  moment!'* 

hia  hand  across  his  eyes;  **  they  are  dead.**  ^^  length  the  General  called  to  the  pos- 

-  But  I  hope  they  lived  long  enough  to  hear  ^^«««  ^  "*7»  ^"^  ^"Tf  "P  *<>  *  ""^/.P*^  ^ 

€f  joursu<^«es  abroad,  andof  your  Urge  ac  l/^^^^l'^^'V^^*  Ti^^T"  T^^k^^^^'^J?^ 

mmtion  of  fortunp  f»                             *  «  hw  desUnatwo ;  there  he  alighted,  and  de- 

"  They  did ;  and  to  profit  by  the  latter.  Ouib  •"«' f*"  '•"7"  *^  »;»'*  "»  he  "sturned. 

■  •  decayed  fiiinily ;  but  now  it  will,  I  trust.  ..  ^^  «*'«  '«^  *•  ^,  ^,'"'!f '^y*"'.  •»  *•"«* 

be  reinateted  in  ite  former  splendour;  and  I  «he  remains  of  General  Moolherroer'a  parenU 

lH*e  the  Misfaetion  of  knowing,  thtt  before  r!.'^"'*?^"!!?  \  '»»^.  *»»««.  »>•»  •>"  '«»»?•'!« 

tbey  died,  my  beloved  parent,  were  restored.  •""•^^^T^,.'*"!.'  simple  stone  •lone  •hooU 

thi^gh  my  'means.  toVme  of  the  habitual  T'l?!*.'^*  ''^/'"'ili't^  T"*  '"ii  kI? 

•Ute  It  their  ancestors."  *•"»  spot  he  now  directed  his  steps,  and  bent 

"  Ibppy.  happy  Monthermer !"  f"  the  unconscious  sod  in  •  P^'wyra  of 

-  YeTbappy  »  far  I  am ;  and  believe  me.  '"f'  ,.*"^f "**  V«*  .^/-  ^''2,  *^,  *"• 
I  feel  my  happiness  as  deeply,  and  that  it  is  a^  "f  •Juwether  unpleasing  tears.  He  felt  pwu 
rrsat.  ak  if  V  had  been  bbro  on  a  Highland  ^hankfulne-  «•"««  the  "I"™"  «f  "gret, 
SwonUin,  and  my  parents  had  lived  on  iu  side.  «5?  ""t  "^^^  *?■*  he  had  been  nennit. 
No,  do:  believe  m?;  the  aifoctioas  are  wholly  ^  ^  "t^**'  *^"  declining  years  bySestow. 
indeDendent  of  scencrv  Were  vou  on  vour  '"^  ***  *""  '  '"I?*  portioo  of  his  affluence ; 
i^tefnbwne,  to  find  ^r  parents  dead,  your  "f^*  *»«»  joyed  to  think,  that  it  was  allowed 
mislres.  iaiae,  and  yoJr  frielids  exiled_do  you  ^  ^"?  .V*  ^^  »nd  to  glory  w  the  military 
tiiHik  that  the  scenery  would  give  you  plea-  "^l,™  their  son.  ...,._, 
m^  jn                       '            6       /      r  u  There  is  one  more  duty  to  perform  towards 

-  No ;  at  leart  not  so  much."  '^«'»'"  "'^.  "f  **  ^"^^'^  „"  ' J*'!"  "*** .? 
•  Yet  you  must  feel  that  it  would,  in  order  '^P^^  «».  thejr  memory ;   «d Jhen.  with 

to  prove  that  it  at  all  heightens  thi  present  l^jLZ'^a^'^ 

riow  of  the  affections;  and  I  maintain,  that  if  •^ff„'?'^^v  h*£^,i,  ,™u„  „  .  .^ 

r  find  thoM!  fnends  yet  left  to  me-well.  fiiith-  5*1''"  "^L           ^  '  ^St^    ^ 

fill,  and  allectionateil  shall  be  quite  as  happy  ?'^'?»»  «««»«>•«««  his  path;  and.  with  a 

0.  my  barren.  treele«  abode,  the  ungraceftX  '^'"?  ?f  ""P""""*.  ««**«.  >  hope.  ofpno- 

lown 'of  my  nativity,  with  it.  bleak  sSround-  "P"^  ?k  °*°"'' J!  .Tg^  J°  ?•.  "^  .'t 

mg  marriiM  and  its  flat  shores,  as  you  amidst  "^'^  »^  l»*  «P"'*  '^t^JT^  '^  " 

^  pieutreaque  mounUins  and  lofty  rocksi"  '"'!^k"**'*'  ",^""!!!*T.  "',^?„"^"«f '*     .  . 

^  ^w         T^             .„       1.  j^.i.^  "Oh,  nowlm  sure   tis  he!    exclaimed  a 

-  li?'!.1?lf^''S^'    replied  Breadalbane,  voice  behind  him.    "  It  can  be  nobody  but  Mr. 

- Md  I  stiH  bless  Heaven  for  havmg  made  me  Q^^rge  Monthermer;  that  was  so  like  you, 

a dentxen  of  the  mounuins.**  ,i,,  *G^  M^           honour!  and  welcome 

**  I  blesB  It,**  returned  Monthermer,  •*  for  back  to  Old  England  !** 

having  given  me  aflbctions,  and  preserved  me  Monthermer  turned  round,  and  saw  a  shah- 

to  some  objects,  I  trust,  to  engage  and  graUfy  bUy  dreseed  woman,  with  a  mohnap  flying 

them,  whether  it  be  in  the  land  of  the  moun-  open ;    and  who.  with  a  torn  and  coloured 

tain  or  the  plain.**  apron,  was  now  wiping  away  the  tears  that 

At  leneth  the  travellers  reached  London ;  seemed  Id  welcome  him  as  much  as  her  woida 

and  after  having  finished  their  business.  Bread-  had  done. 

^  albane  set  ofi"  for  Scotland,  and  the  General  **  I  thank  you  my  good  woman,**  said  he, 

I  for  his  nearer  and  leas  beautiful  home;  but  stopping  and  surveying  her  earnestly;^*'! 

j  they  did  not  part  till  tbey  had  promised  to  keep  thank  you,  but  I  do  not  recollect  you,  and  I 

j  np^  by  letters,  that  acquaintance  which  had  wonder  you  recollect  me.** 

i  beguB  in  India*  and  which  a  long  voyage  to-  **  Oh !  bow  could  I  fiul  to  know  joo,  air. 


NEW  TALKS. 


IWM  to  QaX  o*s^  thing? 
Mve  seen  jixi  do  before  1 
Mi't  recollect  me;  times 
,  and  with  many  otiiera, 
■  honour  went  >wey. — 
tea  Lucy  Siaiinonsl" 
ronMO,  is  it  pou  V  cried 

"foo,  whom  I  left  bo 
■.r  no  one  wrote  me  word 
,'0  right  with  you.    But 

grave-Btone,  and  tell  me 
expect   You,  you  know, 

was  now  too  full  tor  ut- 
botwhen  she  recovered, 
lettinea  anticipated  Mon- 


"No.B: 


;  they  went  ont  of  town  a  veckl 
oiaeat  a  sltoat  was  heard  fmn  da 


l»?e  epne  very  bard  with  ins  when  my  >iud- 
band  oied  and  left  me  without  a  penny,  and 
six  children  to  maintaiii,  but  for  Htae  Marian 
TreUwney." 

"How!"  exclaimed  Ihc  General,  starling; 
"  why,  I  thought  Mr.  Trelawney  epcnl  all  his 
perEonal  properly,  and  died  in  debt;  and  that 
Ilia  daughters,  as  ibc  estslea  went  to  the  male 
heir,  have  little  or  nothing  U>  live  upon." 

*>  Yea,  that  ia  only  loo  true,  sir ;  but  then,  if 
Miaa  Marian  bad  only  a  guinea  in  the  world, 
you  know,  «ir,  she  would  give  part  of  it  to 
those  who  wanted  it  Besides,  tir,  they  are 
not  BO  hedly  off  neither;  and  Miss  Marian 
would  do  very  well  if  it  was  not  for  her  sister. 
I  fancy,  who  was,  you  know,  sir,  a  beauty,  and 
BO  her  father  and  mother  spoiled  her;  and  so, 
sir.  she  must  have  her  whima  and  her  nice 
things  still,  sir;  and  1  believe,  for  that  reason, 
she  may  spoil  her  sister,  as  I  call  it  Miss 
Marian  keeps  a  day-school." 

"Keeps  a  school  1"  cried  Iho  GenetaL  — 
"  Marian  Trelawney  keep  a  school '." 

"  Yea,  sir ;  she  keeps  a  achool  in  the  day  for 
gentlefolks,  and  for  money,  and  twice  a  week 
m  the  evening  she  teaches  poor  Ibllis'  children 
Ibr  love,  and  mine  amongst  the  rest ;  and  that 
is  a  great  help  to  me,  sir,  besides  having  her 
washing  and  her  sister's,  and  a  few  broth  now 
and  then,  and  such  like.  But  dear  heart,  how- 
glad  she  and  Miss  Trelawney  will  be  to  see 
you!" 

"Where  do  they  livel" 

Lucy  told  him,  and  he  started  again  at  the 
humility  of  their  aboilc. 

"  We  have  been  expecting  you,  jou  know, 
air,"  she  continued ;  "  and  the  house  is  ready," 

"  But  I  was  not  expected  so  soon,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  No,  not  for  some  days.  'Well,  dear  me ! 
bow  diSerent  your  honour  will  hod'  things! 
There's  the  Aislabies  that  used  to  hold  their 
heads  so  high,  all  ruined  and  gone!  and  there's 
the  Benwns  living  in  a  hole  of  a  house  1" 

"  Indeed !"  cried  the  general  in  an  absent 
manner.  "  But  tell  me,  are  my  brother  and 
•inter  and  their  children  at  home  P 


Uieir 
"At  this  m 

"  What  noise  is  tball"  cried  the  G«iral; 
seemed  like  a  sbontj" 
' Dear  me.  ye^  and  ao  tlwaa!  thai  em  l[ 
should  fuKrel  to  tell  your  boDoart    Thc;ai| 
shouting  for  you  I" 
"Forme!'" 

"  Yes ;  one  of  the  old  members  ia  il«a^  at\ 
lliey  have  put  you  up  for  a  parliamonl-aaii^ 
and  everybody  ia  so  glad  '■ — ao  you  m«  mis  M 

■■  Me !"  faltered  out  the  Geoenl.  cboke4  wilt  i 

no  unpleasant  feeling  at  this  proof  of  hi)  firi- 

low-citiiens'  regard;  —  "and  did  my  brallifr 

jf  it  V  I 

.i,sir;  but  I  hear  he  ia  sent  for ;  and  II 

I  be  is  expected  to-morrow.** 

lat  is  well,"  he  replied.     '■  But  coma.  1 1 

most  o>>  the  air  grows  chilL"  I 

"Oh  dear!  yes,  do  go,"  cried  Lucy.  "  Uam\ 

glad  the  folks  wilt  be  to  see  you  drive  in!    1| 

am  sure  they  will  know  you  directly ;  and  ikea' 

they  will  drag  your  honour  into  the  town.''      I 

"They  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  cried  Iht, 

General.     "  And  mark  me,  Lucy,  as  you  nlai| 

tJl  li 


r,  keep  my  arriial  secret  tj 


Lucy  said  it  would  be  very  hard  to  do  it,  m 
BD  many  would  rejoice  to  know  his  hooou 
come;  but  if  she  must,  ebe  mast, 

Moolbermer  then  slipped  eonie  inaoe\ 
her  hand  ;  and  desiring  the  postiliroos  lo  dnw 
slowly  to  llie  principal  ion,  and  to  be  sure  ast 
to  name  him  to  anybody,  he  wished  Lucy  a 
good  night,  and  with  his  handkerchief  at  im 
face  he  hurried  towards  the  town. 

"And  so  lam  to  represent  my  native  lownf 
thought  he.  "  Would  that  my  parents  had 
lived  to  see  this  day !  bow  pleased  they  a  " 
have  been  !" 

He  then  hastened  still  more  rapidly  as,  tO; 
escape  from  the  poignancy  of  that  r^reL 

''  And  so  my  brother  and  his  family  ore  bb( 
at  borne!  Well,  then,  I  may  go  ficMlocaS 
on  the  Trelawney&"  And  in  a  few  mooMfili 
more  he  found  the  knocker  of  Ibeii  door  io  kit 

Instead  of  the  powdered  fbotinan  thoitacd 
to  answer  a  knock  at  the  door,  it  wia  now  a» 
Bwered  by  a  servant  girl,  who  told  bim  bod 
the  ladies  were  at  home;  and  if  he  iroaU 
walk  into  the  narloor,  she  would  let  tb<a 
know. — "  But  who  shall  I  my  is  here,  aiV 

"  An  old  friend,"  replied  Monthcmier,  in  a 
hoarse  voice  But  hoarse  as  it  was,  it  was  r> 
cognised  by  Marian  Trelawney. 

"  Oh !  it  is  he  !  it  is  George  MonthenocT  !* 
she  exclaimed ;  and  regardless  of  her  die* 
and  her  occupation,  (for  she  was  making  pt*- 
try  for  the  morrow,)  she  ran  from  the  kitcbn 
into  the  parlour.  But  when  she  saw  Monibtf- 
mer  she  could  not  utter  ooe  word  of  welcooe. 
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:  ^HL^pin^r  her  hand  as  he  spoke ;  then  ilmppin^  ; 
;  It  aL'aiiN  lie  added,  **  Don  t  ulk  of  that— -doii*t 
'  talk  of  tliat ;  you  are  unchanjrcd  !  vou  rcttWy 
;  look  ari  young  aa  when  we  parted,  Marian. 
Countt^nance  never  grows  old — mere  features 

j      ^  You  are  changed  in  manners,  though  not 
I  in    pertion  much,**    replied   Marian,    smiling 
through  her  tears ;  "  fur  you  are  grown  a  flat- 
terer, (loneral." 

••General  I  —  call  me  Monthermer,  if  you 


and  she  received  his  affectionate  salute  in  si- ,  many  feet ;  and  in  a  nKunent  they  beard  a  vio- 
lence and  in  trembling.     The  servant  now !  lent  knock  at  the  door,  which  was,  liowcvcr, 
brought  candles  in;  aiKl  Marian  found  voice   nearly  drowned  in  idiouts  of  ** Monthermer  for 
enough  to  desire  the  servant  to  tell  her  sister .  ever  !**  The  servant  girl  now  opened  the  door ; ; 
'  General  Monthermer  was  there.  and,  "  Is  not  General  Monthermer  here  !**  was 

]  Miss  Trelawney  knew  it  already;  but  she  asked  by  more  voices  than  one.  And  no  sooner 
,  could  not  think  of  making  her  appearance  till ,  was  the  question  answered,  than  in  rushed  two 
;  the  had  done  wmetliing  to  her  dress,  and  re- ,  or  three  of  U>e  principal  eentlemen  of  the 
I  paired  the  faded  roses  on  her  cheek ;  and  hav- ,  town ;  while  the  narrow  hall  was  filled  with 
I  ing  done  so,  she  sailed  into  the  room  with  her   people. 

J  usual  dignity,  as  a  Trelawney  and  a  beauty.  {  The  gentlemen  exclaimed,  **  General  Mon- 
I  Meanwhile,  ncitlier  the  General  nor  Marian  thermer,  welcome  to  England  and  to  us!** 
\  had  said  much ;  for  both  were  thinking  of  the ,  The  general  accepted  and  pressed  their  ten- 
j  altered  fortunes  of  the  latter,  and  of  relatives  dered  hands,  but  only  bowed  in  return ;  while 
j  and  friends,  dead,  ruined,  and  dinpern^Ml,  since  Marian  turned  away  to  hklc  her  tears,  and 
1  the  hour  when  thejr  lai»t  met;  while  Marian  at  Mica  Trelawney  looked  her  ofiended  dignity 
'  length  uttered,  *•  \  ou  tind  us  much  altered  in   at  the  intrusion. 

aituation!**  I     ••General,**  added  one  of  the  gentlemeo* 

*•  Ptfha  !**  cried  the  General,  in  reply,  closely  ,  *•  your  postilions,  finding  it  was  the  new  can- 

'  didatc  whom  thoy  had  driven,  could  not  help 
betraying  the  secret  of  your  arrival,  and  you 
mu9t  come  with  us  and  show  yourself  to  the 
people.** 

•*  No,  no,  impossible ! — not  to-night,**  replied 
the  General,  shrinking  perhaps  from  the  word 
mtuf,  being  so  lately  come  from  a  country 
where  he  ruled  instead  of  obeyin^^.  But  the 
gentlemen  persisted  with  such  friendly  vio- 
Fence,  that  the  General,  being  conscious  also 
^  of  an  obligation  to  them,  at  length  consented 

?1rase.**    And  it  was  at  this  moment  that  Miss   to  accompany  them,  when,  with  the  feeling  of 
'reUwney  entered.  a  true  gentleman,  he  turned  gracefully  round 

The  General  certainly  did  not  receive  her  to  apologize  to  the  ladies,  for  tne  liberty  which 
aa  be  did  her  sister.     His  salute  was  colder, '  zeal  for  him  and  his  cause  had  occasioned  hia 
■and  his  manner  more  distant;  and  her  wel*   friends  to  take  with  them  and  their  house, 
come  to  him  was  one  of  many  word!<.  The  gentlemen  were  forced  to  act  on  the  hint 

•*  Dear  me  !**   cried  Marian  smiling,  "  my    he  gave,  and  they  made  their  excuses  accept- 
sister  looks  so  smart  and  so  neat,  I  must  apolo- ,  able  even  to  the  haughty  Miss  Trelawney, 
Igize  for  my  appearance;  but  really,  when  I    whose**  pride  fell  not  with  her  fortune.**  Mon- 
I  heard  your  voice,  my  dear  friend,  I  forgot  I   thermer  then  told  them  be  would  see  them  the 
had  an  apron  on,  and  that  my  hands  were   next  day,  and  departed  with  his  friends.  • 
covered  with  flour  — and  only  see  how  I  have  |     It  was  late,  very  late  that  night  ere  the 
.  floured  the  sleeves  of  your  c(*t  I'*  •  shouts  ceased  of  ••  Monthermer  for  ever  I"  But 

j      Mimthermer  looked  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to   however  they  might  disturb  the  sleep  of  her 
I  kiss  the  soft  small  hand  which  now  point(*d  to   siMer,  Marian  was  glad  to  be  so  kept  awake. 
.  the  mischief  it  had  done.     But  he  did  not;  he   No  one  was  more  gratified  by  being  the  di^ 
'contented  himself  with  kissing  the  flour  on  hi<^   coverer  of  Creneral  Monthprmer*s  having  ar- 
alceve,  and  then  with  a  sigh  he  bnished  it  off! ,  rived  that  ni^rht  than  Lucy  Simmons ;  as  she 
I     ••  And  so  you  arc  grown  quite  notable,  are '  was  now  at  liberty  to  own  she  bad  seen  him, 
you?"  cried  he;  while  .Marian  busied  herself   and  bhe  had  long^  to  tell  all  about  the  toad— 
in  untying  her  apruii.    •^And  you  pretend  to,  and  all  the  $my8  Fs  and  MmwM  Af*s  — and  the 
OMke  pies  and  puddings,  I  suppose?**  promised  kindnesses — and  the  given  money. 

••  It  is  no  pretence,**  bsid  Marian  cheerfully.  And  here  let  me  add,  that  the  bounty  of  the ; 
••  for  I  have  no  one  to  do  it  for  me  —  besides,  (leneral  was  not  slow  to  gladden  her  widoa-ed  | 
my  kind  sister  fancies  no  one*s  pie^rrust  so  abode,  and  that  ho  caused  ••tlie  widow's  heart) 
guud   as  mine ;  therefore  vanity  makci  roe  ^  to  sing  for  joy.**  | 

notable.**  The  next  day  (general  .Monthermer  was  so  ■ 

Monthermer  siqhed,  and  almost  frowned;  engrussedwiththeinterestsof  his  election,  that  t 
(or  he  recollected  wluit  Lucv  had  said,  and  he  could  not  call  on  the  sisters  till  two  o'clock, ; 
Cincied  Marian  a-as  indeed  spoiling  her  sister,  and  then  he  fiiund  tliem  at  dinner.  But  Marian  i 
ami  subservient  to  her  whims.  But  he  resolv-  insisted  on  his  coining  in,  though  Miss  Tre- 
ed to  think  of  other  things;  and  was  putting  lawney*8  dignity  was  a  little  o&nded  by  the- 
question  after  question  to  them,  and  they  were ;  intrusion.  j 

answ  ering  them,  when  they  were  suddenly  in-  j     ••  I  had  not  an  idea  that  you  dined  so  early,**  i 
terrupted  by  a  sound  of  many  voicea  and  of  said  the  conscious  General.  j 


I  Treliwney;  "no  one 
diiiLng  Bl  M  vulgar  nn 
clioosea  lo  keep  school, 
olTnlBtre3a''a   hours,   you 

ling,  the  General  looked 
'  that  before  her  elood  a 
cketi  and  young  poiatoes, 
Uewine:  while  Marian's 
lutlon-cliop  and  a  decan- 

General,  "  I  suspect  that 
lep  school  that  you  (her 
d  in  daintiea  I" 
leral  look  tt  the  chicken 
peculiar  BipresBion  of 

,itwer6«/»jmg, 
"Mj  sister  has  delicate  heal  \  still 

re  delicate  appetite ;  and  she   _  ly  eat 

ckena,  and  tfio^  kind  o[  thi  ,  you 

-uw,  was  always  robust,  and  CO  t  any 

ng" 

"Ifl  It  forbidden  me  lo  partake  of  your  mul- 
a  chop  V  said  he,  sitling  down  tg  the  table ; 
f'"  I  »m  to  dine  late." 

"^relawney  smiled,  and  very  gracious- 
f.         id  him  a  share  of  her  chicken  and 

'  1 But  the  General  accepted  only  the 

d  it  was  in  order  to  have  so  excuse 
f  tlint,  tint  he  sat  down. 
- -<  iK>t  you  dripk  wintil"  said    be    ic 

"Noi  very  rarely.  I  do  not  want  it;  and 
it  co?tB  money,  you  know." 

■'This  ia  not  ^fooil  wioe,  Kliss Trelawoey," 
cried  he,  tasting  it;  "and  if  you  are  an  iora- 
lid,  it  is  not  what  you  ought  to  drink.  I  inual 
inaist  on  prescribing  to  you  some  excellent 
Madeira,  of  which  1  have  a  large  cargo  now 
in  the  harbour;  and  1  will  send  yon  some  of  it 
as  soon  as  it  is  unpacked ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
for  the  sake  of  an  old  friend,  your  sister  may 
be  prevailed  on  (o  drink  Eorue." 

Miss  Treluwney  expressed  her  gratitude 
loudly  and  warmly.  But  Marian  did  not  speak 
at  first;  and  then  she  only  said,  "No;  even  a 
pre^nt  from  you  will  not  tempt  me  to  indulge 
In  a  luxury  go  expensive ;  for  I  make  it  a  prui- 
cjple  to  have  as  few  wants  and  indulgences  as 

'•  Well,"  replied  Monthermer  warmly,  "  you 
may  go  without  wine  on  prinriple  and  from 
choice,  if  you  please;  but  1  cannot  bear  that 
you  should  do  it  from  necatili/." 

irian  looked  at  him  with  grateful  emotion, 
nMB,  and  left  the  room  awhile;  and  Misa 
TreUwney  took  the  opportunity  of  her  absence 
to  ssxnre  him  that  there  was  really  no  nceasion 
for  Marian  to  slave  aa  she  did,  and  deny  her- 
•elf  H>  many  things ;  but  it  was  her  will,  and 
(he  would  do  iL 

The  general  did  not  reply,  thmigh  much  , 
templed  In  do  au ;  and  he  was  very  glad  when  i 


Marian  came  back-  When  she  mt  fbte^i  Id 
go  to  her  scholarn,  he  look  hLi  leave. 

At  night  he  sent  the  promit^  wine;  and 
thoudi  Miss  Trelawney  was  pleased,  Marun' 
wasnuit  at  the  number  of  the  dozens  and  did: 
not  like  to  accept  so  IBasniEcent  ■  preMCl: 
from  any  one.  "  Still,  if  I  must  be  oWigni." 
she  said  to  herself,  "  I  had  nUier  be  ei>  to  iim 
than  to  any  i>ne  else."  i 

That  day  had  not  only  reunited  the  Genenl 
to  a  brother  whom  lie  dcarty  loted,  bat  hid 
introduced  him  to  hia  brotlicr'a  wife  aod  chil- 
dren, amongst  whom  was  a  tall  girl  of  Gftecn, 
who,  Mrs.  Monthermer  aisured  him,  was  to 
well  and  notably  brought  up,  that  as  young  ai' 
she  was,  she  was  able  to  'nauage  a  family,  and 
ihst  nhe  had  found  her  the  Bweete«t  little  oar^  i 

-;    ,   sol"   thought  the  General,  "I  see  I' 

have      house-keeper  and  a  nurse  already  pro-, 

fur  roe."     And  he  was  not  slow  to  dis-i 

that  thia  lady,  whoHe  well-wtiltcn  and 

rently  wcll-fc It  letters  lo  him  in  India  hid 

essed  him  poweTfully  in  her  favour,  was 

.ealily  a  cold-hearted  sellish  woman,  keep- 

■.  watchful  eye  over  the  uttbob  brother  and 

r.  Monthermer  was  the  direct  oppcdte  to 
bis  wife — generous, diainlerestcd.afiectionate; 

and  instead  of  wishing  bis  brother  to  continue 
single  for  the  sake  of  hii  children,  lie  earnest- 
ly hoped  he  would  marry  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived. White  her  husband  uttered  lliis  fbllj 
(as  che  thought  it)  to  hersetralune.  Mrs.  Mon- 
thermer did  not  mind  it ;  but  as  be  at  lift 
thought  proper  to  hold  the  same  language  to 
bis  brother,  when  the  bustle  of  the  election  was 
over  and  General  Monthermer  was  the  letura- 
ed  member,  she  was  quite  astonished  to  seel 
how  little  her  husband  con<<idered  his  onn  and i 

"Well,  George,"  said  Mr.  Monthermer  tol 
his  brother,  "  now  you  are  a  general  and  a  rich 
nabob,  to  be  sure  you  will  think  of  being  a' 
better  thing  still — and  that  is  a  hiuband.'        \ 

"If  1  can  find  a  woman  who  will  lore  me' 
for  myself  alone,  and  can  convince  me  Ihali 
she  docs  aa  —  perhaps  1  may  marry,"  rephol  I 
the  General.  j 

"  And  pray  why  should  you  doubt  it !  Yen  I 
aro  a  very  liand^me  fellow  yet,  George,  atid| 
not  by  any  means  old;  —  two  years  my  junior,, 
you  know,  and  that  1  think  young:  four-and-j 
forty  is  not  old  for  a  man ; — but  I  do  not  know ' 
where  to  find  any  one  worthy  of  you.  I  u^i 
to  think  before  you  went  abioad  that  you  had, 
a  secret  liking  for  that  ndniirable  woman 
Marian  Trclawney ;  and  for  augbt  I  see,  ehe  I 
is  quite  as  good-looking  as  she  was  then,  and 
single  Blill.^'  I 

"Yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Month  ermor,  "that  she  I 
may  easily  be,  and  not  good-looking  either; — i 
hut  llien  she  is  not  quite  so  young  as  she  wai| 
then.    Dear  me!  bow  could  you  think  tbej 
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Geoeiml  odSld  ever  think  of  such  a  plain  per- 
woa  as  Ibat,  and  now  too  that  she  is  old  !** 

**  Old !  —  She  is  some  years  younger  than 
George. 

**  1?  the  General  must  have  one  of  the  sis- 
ters, CO  be  sure  he  wopld  prefer  the  elder,  as 
she  has  been  a  beauty,  and  has  line  remains 
still." 

•*  What!  prefer  a  wreck  of  charms! — prefer 
m  faded  beauty  to  a  first-rate  agreeable  in  fine 
preservation !  No,  no,  Eliza ;  my  brother  is  too 
wise  for  that ;  and  you  underrate  poor  Marian. 
^Marian  Trelawney,  brother,  is— is  she  not  ? 
^  one  of  those  women  in  whom  her  own  sex 
see  nothing,  and  ours  every  thing ; — that  is,  in 
point  of  attraction  I  mean.  She  may  be  what 
they  call  plain ;  yet  I  scarcely  ever  knew  a 
man  who  did  not,  afler  conversing  with  her 
half  an  hour,  from  the  play  of  her  features  and 
her  chirm  of  manner,  fancy  her  almost  hand- 
some.** 

^  They  must  have  lively  imaginations  then,** 
replied  Mrs.  Monthermer  angrily ;  **  and  I  dare 
say  the  General  thinks  as  1  do;  but  I  always 
thought  you  bewitched  to  the  person  in  ques- 
tion. •* 

The  General  for  some  cause  or  other  was 
disinclined  to  talk  on  this  subject  at  all ;  but 
now  he  found  himself  called  on  to  reply.  **  I 
remember  Miu  Trelawney,**  said  he,  **  by  far 
the  roost  beautiful  woman  1  ever  saw.  Still 
she  had  never  that  charm  which  her  sister  has; 
asd  which  I  do  not  presume  to  define,**  he 
added,  *'  though  I  feel  it  powerfully.** 

**  You  need  not  trouble  vourself  to  do  it,** 
said  his  brother  smiling ;  **  Homer  has  done  it 
for  Tou,  when  he  describes  the  ccstus  of  Venus, 
without  which  even  the  (loddess  of  Beauty 
was  not  paramount  in  attraction,  and  with 
which  the  haughty  Juno  became  irresistible.*' 

Cfeneral  Monthermer  now  tried  to  change 
the  subject;  but  his  brother  persisted  to  re- 
commend a  wife  to  him,  and  named  many 
young  ladies  who  might  suit  him.  But  not 
one  of  them  escaped  Mrs.  Monthcnner*s  cen- 
sure ;  one  had  madness  in  her  family ;  another 
scrofula ;  and  another  had  a  secret  attachment 
In  short,  the  General  saw  very  clearly,  and 
wondered  his  brother  did  not,  that  Mrs.  Mon- 
thermer would  never  recommend  a  wife  to 
kimu 

With  what  pleasure  did  he  turn  from  an 
interested,  detracting  woman  like  this,  to  the 
simple-minded  and  t«nevolent  Marian  Trelaw- 
ney !  How  did  he  prefer  to  Mrs.  Monthermer*s 
welcome,  even  that  of  the  proud  and  repellent 
Mifls  Trelawney  herself! 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  General  Mon- 
thermer could  escape  the  matrimonial  designs 
of  the  ladies  in  the  town  of  ;  nor  that 

he  should  not  receive  many  invitations  and 
many  civilities  from  the  inhabitants  both*  of 
that  and  the  environs ;  and  as  his  house  was 
now  newly  painted  and  furnished,  (the  house 


in  which  his  father  resided,}  he  resolved  to 
give  a  ball  and  supper. 

Therefore,  havm?  previously  consulted  his 
brother,  his  cards  of  invitation  were  soon  cir- 
culated, and  filled  with  joyful  expectation  masy 
a  young  and  many  an  elderly  woman. 

He  carried  a  card  written  by  himself  to  the 
sisters;  and  presenting  it  to  Miss  Trelawney 
with  much  respect,  be  hoped  she  and  her  sistei; 
would  do  him  the  honour  of  gracing  his  ball 
with  their  presence. 

Miss  Trelawney  bowed,  but  did  not  speak, 
and  coloured  hijgfhly  as  if  from  some  unpleasant 
feelings.  Marian  did  the  same ;  and  then  in 
a  low  voice  she  told  him,  that  under  their  pre^ 
sent  circumstances,  tliey  made  it  a  point  to 
decline  all  such  invitations. 

•«What  is  it  I  hear?**  cried  the  General; 
^  and  what  can  you  mean  ?** 

**  That,  fallen  as  we  are  in  fortune,  and  I 
obliged  to  earn  my  own  living,  I  do  not  feel 
that  1  should  now  be  in  my  place  at  an  assem- 
bly such  as  yours  will  be ;  and  sure  am  I,  that 
my  appearance  there  would  call  forth  many 
invidious  remarks,  to  which  you  would  be  sorry 
to  be  the  means  of  exposing  us.** 

**  And  do  you  really  think,  and  can  I  believe, 
that  the  Miss  Trelawnejrs  can  ever  be  deemed 
intruders,  and  as  out  of  their  proper  place,  in 
any  society  ]*' 

**  I  do;  and  my  sister  will  tell  you,  that  hav- 
ing once  ventured  to  a  public  ball  here,  since  j 
I  commenced  my  present  mode  of  life,  she 
heard  her  dress  so  severely  criticised,  and  her 
coming  to  the  ball  under  her  circumstances  so 
severely  censured,  that  she  and  her  chaperone  j 
were  glad  to  retire  early ;  and  the  latter  ad-  ■ 
vised   her  never  to  expose  herself  to  such| 
illiborality,  as  she  called  it,  again.** 

The  General  listened  in  perplexed  and  an- 
gry silence  and  surprise.    At  length  he  start- 
ed up,  and  exclaimed.  ^  I  solemnly  swear  that 
if  you,  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends,  cannot 
and  may  not  come  to  my  ball,  I  will  have  no 
ball  at  all.**    Then,  suddenlv  rushing  from  the 
house,  he  went  home;  and  before  night  all 
those  who  had  been  invited  received  a  card  to 
say  that  the  ball  of  General  Monthermer  was 
unavoidably  postponed;  and  he  came  to  an-| 
nounce  this  change  of  plan  in  person  to  the ; 
Trelawneys ;  but  the  cause  of  it  he  would  not  \ 
disclose,  even  to  his  brother,  who  wondered 
and  interrogated  in  vain.    **  No,**  sakl  he  to 
himself;  **no  feast  given  by  me  shall  nwke 
them  feel  yet  more  than  they  now  do  their  | 
altered  state,  nor  shall  that  noble-minded  w(v  I 
man  for  a  moment  regret  that  her  active  virtue 
has  excluded  her  from  a  scene  which  other* 
wise  she  would  have  rejoiced  to  witness.    And 
what  is  the  sacrifice  to  me?    Nothing;  for 
how  could  I  enjoy  a  pleasure  purchased  by  one 
pang  to  Marian  Trelawney  ?** 

^Iarian  and  her  sister  both  deeply  felt  this 
marked  proof  of  regard  shown  them  by  Mon- 
thermer ;  and  Marian  eagerly  tried  to  pemade 
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I  Eacrilice  which  friend- 
■nd  make  it  lie  would. 
I  with  vehemence;  and 
,  in  hi«  eagetneaB,  crum- 
aper,  Ihe  btaak  pait  of  a 
ne  nlhera,  wa*  lying  on 
to  crumple  up  anotJi(>t, 
c.  look  il  out  of  bi*  hand, 

le,  "  wliat  miBchief  have 

^ou  biTo  been  guilti^  of 
I  cftn  make  something 
wbich  fou  tie«t  with  so 
n)  in  a  short  time  after, 
joo   at  tbe  bottom,  and 


,aor9,  and  ibe  tsaiBlaDec  of  her  painting 
ah,  she  Moaa  made  into  lapcn  to  light  caii- 
■  with. 

'And  prtj,"  said  the  General,  admiring  her 
nomic»l  ineennit;,  "  what  do  vou  do  with 
SB  Ihinps  wlien  iLey  are  done? 
I  Oh,"  cried  Mi»  Trelawney,  "theyaerre 
' "  rowflrda  to  her  children  ;  siid,  trumpery  as 
>  arc,  I  assure  you  they  are  valued  by  them, 
y  know  Marian  can't  afford  to  give  better 
senla  now,  and  they  appreciate  the  good 
(,  and  are  proud  of  the  distinction ;  besides, 
lew  little  boxes,  she  lesclies  them  to  put 
ra  —  such  aa  enda  of  thread,  or  tape;  and 

they  know  what  they  are  made  of,  it  also 

inculealea  in  them  a  habit  of  not  nsating  any 
thing,  ai  even  old  cards  will  tarn  to  account" 
"  Vpr,""  interrupted  Marian,  smiling,  "and 
General  Monthcrmer'g  elegant  invitation,  other- 
wiae  Bo  thrown  away  on  me,  may  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose,  by  making  tlic  aidea  ofa  pincuehion 
or  a  needle-book." 

"So,  then,  you  teach  moral  principles,  do 
you,"  «aid  the  General,  "  by  meana  of  a  bit  of 
paper  r' 

"  I  Irr  to  do  it ;  and  in  addition  to  my  other 
eObrts.  I  make  all  my  pupils  learn  Miss  Eilge- 
worth'fl  inimitable  tale  of  '  Waste  not.  Want 

[Had  Teresa  Tidy  been  published  then,  no 
doubt  Marian  Trelawney  would  have  recom- 
mended that  also  10  lier  pupils.] 

The  General  iislcned  to  bia  amiable  friend, 
and  admired  and  revered  her  more  than  ever. 
Insensibly,  too,  he  fell  into  a  reverie;  and  re- 
membered the  hour  when  be,  a  poor  lieutenant 
of  dragoons,  sighed  hopelessly  and  in  secret  for 
Marian  Trelawney.  the  co-heiress  of  the  rich 
Mr.  Trelawney.  But  though  he  bad  always 
lived  with  the  alelers  on  the  most  intimate  tbot- 
infr,  Monthermer  was  not  only  withheld  by  a 
conscLousnefii  of  poverty  trom  disclosing  bis  j 
passion  for  Mariao,  but  he,  in  common  with  i 
many  others,  believed  her  attached  in  a  gentle-  i 
her  equal  lo  furtuiw ;  and  at  thia  monient ! 


of  Fuspen^e  and  incrcaaed  despvii 
mer's  regiment  was  ordered  to  late.  Bat 
Marian  had  not  married  —  and  tbal  gcillkliBa 
married  another  woman.  Since  he  rotunM, 
loo,  he  had  beard  her  being  Mill  single  •ccoml-, 
ed  for,  by  her  bavmg  \>eeo  long  attaclMid  to  U-i 
other  gentleman,  who  was,  it  was  md,  tijim 
to  make  up  bia  mind  to  many  her.  Tb>aa>| 
previon  the  Geneisl  never  cootd  hear  wiibeel  | 
a  feeling  almost  insupportable  to  him;  at  if; 
marrying  such  a  woman  would  be  a  Uung  H 
dreadful,  that  i(  was  necessary  for  a  man  M 
try  ta  make  tip  bii  mind  lo  it ;  and  be  rriltbM 
if  thia  was  true,  be  riiould  lind  it  didtrull  W 
help  alEranting  the  man,  abould  he  ever  be  m 
company  with  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  attentions  lod  invilatin* 

enl  Monthermer  were  not  confined  to 

HIE  town  of  X.  A  nobleman,  whose  mansi 
in  the  country,  was  at  that  seaion  of  the  yi 
the  resort  of  beauty,  fashion,  and  wit.  and  who 
bad  daughters  to  dispose  of,  invited  Ihe  Ceoe- 
raJ  to  join  the  festive  scene.  And  r>  nmf 
persons  had  recommended  his  daughters  aa 
charming  and  superior  women,  and  as  likely 
to  make  excellent  ivivee,  from  the  educslugj 
which  they  hsd  received  from  an  odmiraUe. 
mother,  tbal  he  re.xolved  he  would  piit  himself; 
in  the  way  of  liking  and  of  being  Iilrad,  and 
see  if  that  one  image  wbich  bad  to  long  stood 
sentinel  over  his  heart,  in  Europe  and  in  An*,' 
could  be  displaced  by  the  force  of  youlhrDlj 
beauty.  And  as  soon  as  his  plana  nere  Gied, 
he  went  to  call  on  Ihe  Trelawney*. 

He  found  Miss  Trelawney  aloue.  "Getie- 
ral,"  said  she,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  op- ! 
portunity  of  speaking  lo  you  when  my  iiiteris 
not  present;  as  I  consider  you  aa  our  be«t 
friend."  The  General  bowed,  and  she  pro-j 
cceded  thus :  —  "  You  must  otnerve,  Genenl, , 
liow  painful  it  is  lo  me  to  see  a  descendant  of, 
Fuch  a  family  as  outa  beeping  a  school;  while 
so  many  persons  here,  whom  formerly  we 
should  not  have  noticed,  are  living  in  cooipa- 
rative  Bplcndour,  and  keeping  carriageii.  In- 
deed, indeed.  General,  t  feel  it  bard  enough  to 
go  on  toot,  though  born  to  keep  my  coach-snd- 
four,  witliout  the  additional  pain  of  hearing 
my  sister  tench  A  B  C."  Here  she  btirst  into , 
tears;  and  the  General,  who  deeply  felt  fiw' 
her  altered  stale,  expressed  bis  sincere  sym- ' 
pathy  with  her  feelings.  | 

"  Now,  General,"  she  resumed,  "  what  I 
think  is  this: — Marian  bas  great  talent*  f«< 
drawing  and  painting;  and  as  it  is  less  de-. 
grading  for  a  gentlewoman  lo  be  an  ailisl  thin , 
to  keep  a  school,  t  wish  her  to  make  drswing«' 
and  paintings  ibt  sale ;  and,  with  patronage,  no 
doubt  she  might  succeed." 

"No  doubt;  I  like  the  scheme  rnnch.  But 
in  what  stylo  does  your  sister  excel  1"  ^ 

"Oh.  General,  she  can  take  likenesses  in  mill-| 
iaiure  admirably.  She  does  not  succeed  to 
well  in  painting  women  as  men,  I  think;  boll 
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tbe  latter  I  am  aure  abe  would  aacce«d  in 

•dnintkm.** 
j     «*  What,  madam  r*  cried  the  Greneral  hastily, 
,  **  would  jToa  have  your  si^er  set  up  as  a  painter 
:  of  geotlemen*8  portraits?** 

I  **  Not  them  only,**  replied  Miss  Trelawney, 
j  "'but  I  will,  thou^^h  I  know  she  would  not  like  | 
j  it,  abow  you  one  abe  did,  aonie  years  ago,  from 
memory,  which  1  discovered  by  chance,  for  I 
•aaure  you  she  bides  her  talent  in  a  napkin ; 
and  it  ia  such  a  likeness !  She  has  another  of 
the  same  person,  which  she  thinks  more  like; 
tlierefore,  knowing  how  highly  1  should  value 
itv  was  willing  to  give  me  this.** 


''Now  then,  perhaps,**  thought  the  General, ; 
*■  I  aball  see  the  happy  man  whom  Marian  j 
lores r*  and  his  heart  beat  painfully  and  tumul- 
tooosly,  when  Miss  Trelawney  unlocked  a 
•  cabioet,  and  presented  the  miniature  to  him. 
t  Tbe  General  started  when  he  unclosed  the 
I  ease,  and  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence 
;  of  his  eyes,  for  it  was  his  own  picture. 

{     ■*  Did  Marian  do  this,**  he  exclaimed,  **  and 

(iron  memory  r^ 

**  Yea;  not  long  after  you  went  to  India,  I 
'  believe,  but  it  is  not  many  vears  since  I  dis- 

covered  it ;  I  never  suspected  that  she  had  the 

talent    Since  then  she  has  painted  me,  but 

not  like.    Here  it  is.** 

The  General  took  the  picture ;  but  he  found 

that  though  Marian  had  flattered  him,  she  had 
'-  not  flattered  her  sister.  **  She  has  done  me 
'  more  than  justice,**  said  he  as  he  returned  Mis^ 
i  Trelawney  a  picture;  ^but  you  much  le$^** 
I  And  be  could  not  help  saying  to  himftcif,  **  In 
j  what  bright  and  pleasing  colours  must  I  have 
I  lived  in  her  remembrance  !** 

!  **  Bot  aee.  General !  here  ia  another  proof  of 
^  ber  talenta,  in  which  I  surprised  her  the  other 
\  day,  and  really  forced  her  to  show  me.**  She 
J  went  into  a  little  back  room  where  Marian 
I  kept  ber  books  and  other  things,  and  out  of  the 
!  drawer  of  her  painting  box  she  took  an  unfin* 
!  iabed  miniature.  Again  the  General  beheld 
|bimaelf^  but  as  he  now  was;  and  he  stood 
j  gazing  at  this  new  proof  of  accurate  remem- 
j  braoce,  with  a  feeling  of  gratification  which 
deprived  him  of  utterance ;  when  an  exclama- 
'  tioa  of  **  Come,  give  me  the  pictures  in  a  mo- 
'  ment,  here  is  Marian  commg,**  roused  him 
j  from  his  pleasing  trance,  and  he  tried  to  com- 
bia  feelinga  before  she  arrived. 

Sbe  came  in  smiling  with  her  usual  calm 
jaweetneas;  but  her  quick  eye  soon  discovered 

that  ber  aiater  looked  rather  fluttered,  and  the 
;  General  a  good  deal.     What  could  have  paased 

between  tbemi    Could  the  report  which  she 

bed  just  heard  be  true,  that  the  General  ad- 
j  DNred  ber  sister  1  If  so,  she  ought  to  rejoice. 
I  Bat  do;  it  waa  mere  goesip,  and  perhaps  she 

was  mistaken ;  and  they  were  really  as  com- 

poeed  as  she  waa. 

At  thia  moment  two  carriages  passed  each 

otber  before  the  window,  aod  the  General,, 


starting  up,  asked  **  whose  carriagea  they  were, 
as  the  livery  was  new  to  him.** 

"Oh!"  cried  Miss  Trelawney,  •^no  wonder 
you  do  not  know  the  livery,  for  I  believe  their 
owners  wore  a  livery  when  you  went  away. 
They  are  the  carriages  of  some  of  our  oor- 
reniM,  our  new  rich  people,  of  whom  we  nave 
plenty.**  j 

**  Well,**  said  Marian,  "  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
industry  meet  its  reward ;  it  is  much  to  a  nian*s : 
credit  to  be  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune;  - 
and  we  ought  to  rejoice  in  his  success.** 

"  But  that  is  not  ouite  so  easy  under  our  cir- 
cumstances,** said  Miss  Trelawney. 

"And  indeed,  my  dear  friend,**  aaid  tbe 
General,  "  it  is  more  painful,  believe  me,  to 
witness  the  fall  of  some,  than  it  ia  pleaaant  to  j 
behold  the  rise  of  others.** 

"  No  doubt,**  said  Marian ;  "  but  there  are 
aome  feelings  one  ought  to  strive  against** 

At  this  moment  the  same  carriages  repaaaed, 
and  Miss  Trelawney  pettishly  exclaimed,  **  I 
declare  those  pcoplc*s  carriages  make  twice 
the  noise  of  those  of  other  people.** 

"The  carriages  of  parrenus,  I  suspect,** 
observed  Marian  with  a  melancholy  and  mean- 
ing smile,  "  always  grate  more  on  the  nerves 
than  those  of  others. 

"  I  really  think  so,**  replied  her  sister,  on- ' 
con!>ciousof  Marian's  meaning;  "for  coacheaj 
and  chariots  do  not  seem  so  well  hung  noi0,  aa 
they  were  when  our  coach  was  built 

No  one  replied,  and  here  the  converaatioo 
dropped. 

Mu!8  Trelawney  meanwhile  had  resolved  to 
be  ingenuous ;  and  in  order  to  take  ad\*antage 
of  the  certainty  she  had  that  the  General  ap- 
proved the  new  plan  for  Marian,  she  determin- 
ed to  propose  it  to  her  in  Monthermer*s  pr^ 
sence. 

Accordingly,  she  told  her  that  she  had  ahown 
the  general  her  own  picture. 

"  Your  own  picture !  Harriet,**  cried  Marian, 
turning  pale,  and  then  red,  "  bow  could  you ! 
— You  know  that** — here  slie  looked  earnestly 
at  the  countenance  of  both,  and  saw  clearly 
that  she  was  informed  of  only  half  the  truth. 
"  Nay,  Harriet,**  she  exclaimed  in  a  faltering 
voice,  "  thia  waa  not  fair — it  waa  very  unkind ! 
— very.**  | 

"  What  waa  unfiiir  and  unkind  ?  to  show  oor ' 
good  friend  here  how  well  you  paint,  and, 
and — •• 

"  No ;  but  you  showed  him,  I  suppose,  more  | 
than  your  own  picture.** 

"  I  did.** 

"I  did  not  think,  sister,  you  would  have 
done  such  a  thing,**  said  Marian,  turning  to  tbe 
window  to  hide  her  confusion. 

"How  can  you  be  so  unkind,**  cried  the 
General,  affected  and  gratified  by  ber  emotion, 
"as  to  be  angry  with  your  sister  for  giving  me 
so  much  pleasure  ?  Little  did  I  think  that  I 
was  so  well  remembered  by  you»  Marian;  if  I 
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i  b»ve  gladdened  many 


little 


IB  Tnined  the  drawer  of  her 

■u'  Iho  unfinished  likeness 

n  hi;  nnil  returning  looking 

.^r  ■,  she  just  had  powtr  to 

detu ;  III  '.I  know  not  liow  to  Tor- 

■  ■■•a'."  and  sunk  oq  her  chair  in  an 

"I  see  her  no  distrenml, 
!ed  also.  To  have  paint- 
to  have  shown  it,  would 
power  and  vanity  as  an 
nted  it  in  secri^t,  to  have 
.^„  7Rr  have  vauoled  of  what 

Iiad    u  no  wiali™)    In    r<nni;i>iil    jt 

.n  every  cjc,  aiiu  .«  «;  ogu.iK,™  au  h»..ng 
11  exposed  to  his;  Ihia  proved  unquestionably, 
he  hoped,  tlie  secret  tenderness  of  a  delicate 
aod  feeling  woman,  afraid,  and  conscious,  that 
her  secret  was  discovered.  And  while  her 
siater  hung  over  her,  aAectionatelj  apologizing 
and  refreCtin^  tJiel  she  had  diBtreascd  her, 
Monlhenner  grasped  her  hand,  and  pressed  it 


D  hU  lip 
Mar 


I   then  suddenly   r 


and  left  the 


"  1  am  so  Bony  that  my  sister  ia  thus  over- 
powered," oljeerved  Miss  Trelawney ;  "for  I 
wanted  to  didcuss  the  subject  of  her  hecoming 
a  regular  artist  before  you,  as  you  approve  the 
plan." 

"  1  approve  the  plan '.  I  approve  of  your  sis- 
ter's having  men  lo  sit  to  her  for  their  pic- 
tures ?  Oh :  no,  madam ;  such  a  ^hcme  is  Uio 
indelicate  for  me  lo  approve  it,  I  asfiure  you. 
But  tell  me,  madam,  has  your  sister  never 
painted  aoy  other  gentleman  from  memory!" 

"No,  air,  1  believe  never." 

''  When  1  went  abroad  she  was  talked  of  for 
Mr.  Montague,  and  was,  1  thought,  to  have  — 
m — married  him." 

"  Yes,  90  we  all  thought ;  but  when  he  offer- 
ed to  her,  she  refused  him." 

"  Refused  him !" 

"Yes,  and  no  one  knew  why." 

"  But,  madam,  the  world  here  aays,  that 
there  is  another  gentleman  who  is  sure  not  to 
be  refused  if  he  offers — Mr.  Ainslic." 

"The  world  here  is  a  very  meddling  world. 
Blr.  Ainslie  has  ofTered,  and  was  refused  at 
once,  much  to  my  distress.  But  remember, 
General,  I  say  this  to  you  in  conHdencc.  It  is 
very  wrong,  you  know,  to  tell  of  such  a  thing. 
Yes,  Marion  certainly  has  always  stood  in  her 
own  light,  (as  the  saying  is,)  as  well  as  my- 
self; but  then  I  was  ambitious,  and  had,  I  be- 
lieve, some  pretensions  to  look  high.  But 
Marian  was  not  ambitious;  and  I  know  not  to 
what  to  Bltribule  her  dislike  to  many,  except 
she  has  an  altnchment ;  and  that  I  think  1 
must  hove  found  out,"  she  added,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  confidence  in  her  own  penetralion. 

Marian  now  re-entered  the  room,  hut  evi- 


dently a  VMded  meeting  the  Generars  eye;  vai 
sat  in  painful  consciousness.  He  now  toU 
them  he  was  going  lo  Lord  M.'e  the  next  day, 
and  should  probably  be  away  two  months;  and 
he  saw  Marian  turn  pale,  while  her  slater  said, 
■■  Lord  M.  has  two  beautiliil  and  accorapjiibed 
daughters,  t  think." 

"  He  has ;  1  have  heard  Ihem  much  praised." 

"  How  does  your  sister-in-law,  Genenl,  like 
the  idea  of  this  visit  ■  for,  as  she  spaies  nobody, 
nobody  spares  her  —  nod  you  underetaod  Be, 
General — " 

"  1  do  madam,"  he  replied,  with  an  arA 
smile ;  "  and  she  does  not  like  the  riait  at  all  I 
— but  I  do;  and  that  is  enough  for  me."  I 

Marian  tried  to  laugh,  but  could  not;  and' 
Iho  floneral,  saying  he  would  call  the  neit  day 
.^,.,...  he  Bet  oAi  took  his  leave. 

Oerore  they  met  again,  Marian,  uwd  to  c 
quer  her  feelings,  received  him  with  beroi 
compoeure.  Still  her  look  had  somewhat  of 
resignation  in  it,  as  if  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  bear  an  expected  evil;  and  long  a'* 
he  had  taken  his  leave,  and  ceased  to  see  1 
that  touching  look  of  meek  resignation  hamtt- 
ed  his  fiincy. 

The  General's  attention  to  the  Trelawneyi 
had  excited  much  notice,  and  called  forth  in 

comments  in  the  town  of  X .    Still,  sea 

ly  any  woman,  except  those  who  loved  Mai 
believed  that  a  man  whom  the  young,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  rich  might  be  proud  tad 
happy  to  captivale,  would  marry  *  won 
seven-and' thirty,  ofslu^h  few  persontl  cl 
.^nd  the  men  could  scarcely  think  a  rkb 
Asiatic  could  be  so  rational,  so  self-denyii^, 
and  so  little  of  a  voluptuary,  aa  to  prefer  * 
woman  like  Marian  Trelawney,  when  he  could 
no  doubt  command  the  hand  of  a  beautiAd 
girl. 

But  they  little  knew  General  Monthermer, 
They  little  knew  that  his  sober  mind  and  «  " 
regulated  feelings  led  him  to  seek,  in  a  wi 
a  companion,  rather  than  a  toy ;  and  that  be 


lid  require  those  gay  and  pleasant  : 
tions  with  the  world,  which  his  maturer  jnn 
made  him  cease  to  relish,  and  which  he  wodU 
consequently  be  tempted  to  withhold  from  ber. 
Aln.ll  I  fear  1  am  painting  a  very  unnatural 
character  for  a  general  officer,  just  relunted  a 
rich  nnd  prosperous  bachelor  from  [ndn!    "~* 


ist  hav 


otpe^ps 


he  ought  to  think  and  ft 
as  he  would. 

During  the  Gencml's  absence,  the  sisten 
received  many  calls  —  not  from  friendship,  hut 
curiosity  in  the  callers;  and  some  ftocyiDg 
Miss  Trelawney,  if  not  Miss  Marian,  hM 
hopes  of  marrying  their  old  friend,  had  an 
amtablf  gratihcaliun  in  assuring  Ihem,  (find- 
ing he  bad  not  written  to  either  of  them,}  thai 
he  was  certainly  going  to  be  manied  to  Lidy 
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**Ver7  likely,**  was  MtriAn*8  calm  reply; 
bat  ber  akter,  who  really  had  flattered  herself 
the  General  aeriously  admired  her  beauty,  waa 
acaicely  able  to  restrain  her  an^r,  as  she  pro- 
terted  ahe  did  not  believe  the  report  was  true. 
Bat  at  length  it  was  so  positively  asserted, 
that  even  Miss  Trelawney  was  convmced ;  and 
MnL  Monthermer,  though  the  General  had  not 
aennainted  her  husbanl  with  his  prospects, 
called  on  the  sisters,  in  order  to  mortify  them, 
I  as  ahe  hoped,  if  they  had  had  any  expecta- 
I  tions,  by  telling  them  she  had  little  doubt  of 
( the  fiict,  for  ahe  had  a  great  antipathy  towards 
'  Marian,  becauae,  though  she  saw  nothing  in 
her,  she  Ibund  she  was  a  general  favourite  with 
men,  and  particularly  with  her  husband.  But 
Mariao*s  mild  and  open  eye  shrunk  not  from 
beta,  and  Miss  Trelawney *s  pride  kept  her 
calm,  while  Mrs.  Monthermer  talked  of  the 
dear  General*a  happy  prospects;  adding,  ^  As 
be  would  play  the  fool  and  marry,  which  cer- 
tainly we  could  not  wish  at  his  time  of  life, 
and  with  bis  yellow  skin,  indicative,  no  doubt, 
of  a  liver  eomplaint,  I  am  glad  he  marries  a 
yoang  lady  of  rank  ^ one  whose  alliance  one 
can  be  proud  of.  I  8houl<f  have  been  sorry  if 
be  bad  married  beneath  him  in  any  respect** 
**8o  sboukl  I,**  replied  Marian;  and  Mrs. 
Moothermer,  mortified  at  their  composure, 
took  ber  leave. 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  Creneral  returned, 
and  hia  first  visit  was  to  the  sisters.  It  was 
now  the  beginning  of  December ;  and  parlia- 
meot  being  unexpectedly  called  together,  he 
was  |[oinf  that  week  to  London,  but  he  wished 
to  visit  bis  friends  before  he  went. 

ThoQgb  Marian  received  Mrs.  Monthermer 
without  emotion,  she  was  not  so  self-possessed 
when  she  saw  the  General,  and  she  grieved  to 
chink  she  had  lost  the  power  of  receiving  him 
with  composure;  but  she  soon  resumed  her 
look  of  mild  resignaikm.  *«Ha!  that  \ook 
again!**  thought  the  General. 

Mia  Trelawney  was,  he  saw,  evidently 
flotteied,  and  full  of  some  particular  meaning; 
at  but  abe  aaid,  •«  Well,  General,  out  with  it! 
tell  OB  yourself,  though  1  aasure  you  we  know 
it  already.** 
•«  Know  what  T 
**That  yon  are  going  to  be  married  to  Lady 

LnnrmM w** 

J     Marian  tried  to  look  arch,  and  to  smile ;  but 
I  dbe  did  not  succeed. 

I     **  Lady  Laura  M is  very  charming,**  re- 
plied the  General ;  *«  but  I  am  not  going  to  be 
narried  lo  her.** 
**  Well,  but  you  are  going  to  be  married  to 
oner 


*«  I  have  not  made  my  proposals  yet  to  any 
oae«**  replied  the  General ; — "  I  have  not,  upon 
iDjr  honour.** 

-  Well,  but " 

**  But  what  ?  Surely,  dpar  madam,  even  you, 
flay  obi  and  very  dear  friend,  have  no  right  to 
iaterrofate  me  further.** 


"•Right!  No,  General  Monthermer,  I  don*t 
claim  any  right;  only  aa  a  friend,  anxunia  for 
your  welfare,  I — *' 

••Well,  dear  madam,  I  know  and  respect 
your  friendly  anxiety ;  and  in  return  I  assure 
you  again,  on  my  honour,  that  when  I  am  an 
accepted  lover,  vou  shall  be  the  first  person 
informed  of  it,  should  that  happy  event  ever 
takeplace.** 

^  There,  Harriet,  are  you  not  satisfied  now  ?** 
said  Marian ;  her  own  mind,  she  scarcely  knew 
why,  considerably  lightened  of  its  burden. 

The  General,  whose  observation  dkl  not 
sleep  during  this  scene,  now  suddenly  turned 
to  her  and  sakl,  **  Marian,  I  know  yon  do  not 
mind  wind  and  weather;  and  indeed  why 
should  you  ?  you  are  one  of  the  few  women 
who  may  venture  to  walk  in  the  wind,**  he 
added  smiling.  ^  I  think  a  walk  on  the  beach 
would  do  us  both  good.  Do  you  not  think. 
Miss  Trelawney,  Marian  would  be  better  for 
the  walk!** 

**  Miss  Marian  will  accompany  you,  I  dare 
say,**  she  replied  in  her  most  freezing  manner. 

*«  What  is  the  matter?**  cried  the  General, 
^  and  bow  have  I  oflfended  1** 

*« Oh!  do  not  be  alarmed,**  aaid  Marian 
laughing;  **but  that  dear  particular  creature 
does  not  approve  your  calling  me  Marian,  that 
is  all.** 

**  Nol  Well,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it;  but 
I  assure  you,  dear  Miss  Trelawney,  I  ahall 
never  presume  to  call  you  Harriet^  and  that 
degree  of  decorum  must,  I  believe,  content 
you.*' 

**  As  to  decorum,  sir,**  said  Miss  Trelawney, 
*•  I  rather  suspect  both  you  and  my  sister  are 


going^  to  violate  it,  by  walking  together  alone, 
ready.** 


The  X people  oo  talk  of  you  and  us  al- 


**  bo  they?  Then  they  shall  Ulk  still  more; 
and  after  I  return  with  Marian,  if  you  will 
walk  with  me  also,  we  shall  puzzle  them  com- 
pletely, and  the  power  of  goasip  will,  by  that 
means,  be  neutralized.** 

Miss  Trelawney  could  not  laugh  at  any 
thin^  so  serious  ss  a  breach  of  decorum ;  but 
Marian  smiling  took  the  €reneral*s  arm,  and 
hastened  with  him  to  the  beach. 

Their  walk  was  long;  so  long,  that  when 
they  returned.  Miss  Trelawney  had  waited 
dinner  a  whole  hour;  and  poor  Marian,  in 
blushing  distress,  earnestly  urged  her  sister  to 
forgive  her  first  fault  in  that  way,  **  for  you 
know,**  said  she,  **  1  never  made  dinner  wait 
before.** 

**  And  I  will  almost  venture  to  promiso  she 
will  never  do  it  again,**  said  the  General 

Miss  Trelawney  was  vexed,  but  she  waa 
soon  appeased ;  especially  as  Marian,  over- 
come with  some  internal  emotion,  called  for  a 
glass  of  wine,  snd  seemed  rather  faint  The 
General  stsyed  till  she  was  quite  recovered, 
and  then  took  his  leave ;  saying  as  he  did  so^ 
**  Remember !  cmly  to  her ! 


1 


« 
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recorred  to  me !  how  true  do  I  feel  year  ob- 
servations io  oar  last  journey  together ! 

**  Yes ;  I  now  own  it  is  only  too  true,  that 
mileas  inhabited  by  objects  whom  one  loves, 
the  finest  scenery  becomes  insipid  and  unin* 
tereHing;  and  1  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
most  flat  and  dreary  of  abodes,  if  cheered  by 
the  looks  of  affection,  may  seem  an  earthly 
paiadise. 

**  Dear  General,  Scotland  is  still  indeed  the 
land  of  the  mountain  and  the  valley,  and  dear 
to  the  soul  and  the  eye  of  the  poet  and  the 
paiDier;  but  to  me  it  is  now  also  the  land  of 
disappointment,  of  solitude  and  desolation,  and 
I  most  quit  it  till  I  can  form  new  ties,  or  for- 
get those  which  eiist  no  more.*' 

The  General  oould  not  receive  this  melan- 


choly letter  without  feeling  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathy for  the  writer;  and  he  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  inviting  Breadalbano — now  Sir  Ronald 
Breadalbane,  to  change  the  scene  entirely  by 
coming  to  him ;  and  he  trusted  that  time  and 
new  ties  would  restore  to  the  mourner,  feel- 
ings more  consonant  to  his  years  and  his  nap 
ture ;  and  that  the  lesson  of  experience  would 
teach  him  still  more,  that  on  the  proper  and 
complete  exercise  of  the  affections  alone,  the 
best  happiness  of  life  depends.  And  as  the 
meanest  scrap  of  gauze,  of  bead,  or  of  tinsel, 
looks  beautiful  and  costly  through  the  reflect- 
ing mirror  of  the  kaleidoscope,  so  does  the 
most  common  and  dreary  scene  acquire  attrac- 
tion and  value,  when  beheld  through  the  beao- 
tifying  medium  of  gratified  affection. 
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